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May it pleaſe Your Rovar Hrozmsss, 
HE. Reputation of the HisTorr of 

which this Volume is a Part, will, I 

hope, excuſe the preſumption of of- & 
kering it to Your ROT AL HIoHNEss. 
The Labours of the Two Learned 
Men concerned in compiling it, have 
een met with a General Applauſe Abroad, 
and the Reception they will find with Your RoraL 
HIOGHN Ess, cannot be the leſs favourable, for being 
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LL Have endeavoured to make the Authors ſpeak i it as 

lainly and intelligibly as I could; and claim little more 

1 in the Work, than that of 2 Faithful Tranſlator. 

- TheFirſtFruits of my Labours, an Offering due to Our 
Moſt Excellent Qu EE N, from one who bal the Honour 

— attend fo. many Years on Their Moſt Sacred Ma- 
IESTIES, and Their Rorar FamiLy, were Graciouſly 
Accepted by HER; and I am greatly encouraged to 


to take this Opportunity of paying my Duty to Yo UR 


ROTAL HicuNEss. 

Your ROTAL Hicnngss will here ſee the Ri 
and Progreſs of the Roman Government, the Honour 
and Bravery of the Roman People, the Wiſdom of their 
Laws, their Love to their Country, and their ſteady 


to the Advantages of a particular Soclety, but aiming 
at the Happineſs and Liberties of Mankind. In read- 


1 of which, You; er e very apt to run the Parallel 
Kos en the Roman Nation an and Another t to which Your 
Roy L. Hic GHNESS is in an eſpecial Manner related; 
Fs ey which had ſo great a Hand in reſcuin g Europe, 
and has fo long and e purſued” Meakarcs to 
eſtabliſh the Nan älntey and Happineſs of i 01 


I am, with the greatelh Veneration and "mY 
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HE Subſcribers who have honoured this Tranſlation 


= 
* 


with their Names and Encouragement, will, I doubt 
not, readily forgive the Delay of the Publication of 
this Volume, upon being aſſured, That it has been 
wholly occaſioned by a Deſire and Endeavour to im- 
prove the Work. Difficulties ariſing to me, con- 
TVS BS} ccrning the Propriety of ſome Paſſages, and the Order 
of others, and the Authors being yet living; I could not judge it proper 
ta correct and tranſpoſe chem, without their Privity and Approbation; 
much leſs could J content my ſelf to leave them wholly as they were. 


Gentleman, to whom I am much indebted, as will hercafter appear, was 


pleaſed, when at Paris, to conſult the Reverend Fathers Catrou and Rowlle, 
who with the Openneſs of Men of Senſe, and the Politeneſs ſo natural 
to Authors of their Nation, not only approved of the Corrections pro- 
poſed, and furnih'd me with others from their own Obſervation, but 
355 ſince, by a Letter hereunto annexed, given both the Satiction of 
Ap I cannot do Juſtice to their Generoſity, without declaring, That 
there Are here ſome other Alterations, which I had not Time to commu- 
5 VVV nicate 
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nicate to them; and That therefore if in theſe I have been miſtaken, the 


Errors are chargeable only on my ſelf. They are chiefly in ſuch Paſſages | 


of the Speeches as | thought varied in Senſe or Perſpicuity from the Ori- 

inal Authors, which I made my Rule in the Correction. I have not 
Aiſtinguiſhed them, otherwiſe than by referring continually to Livy or Dion. 
Hallicarnaſſeus; and the Repetition of theſe References very near one an- 
other, will direct the Reader where any Change is made. To which 1 
muſt add, That there are alſo ſome other Miſtakes in the Original (pro- 


bably Errors of the Prefs) as well as in the Tranſlation ; which I have 


diſcover'd upon the Peruſal of the Work ſince its being printed off, and 
have placed them among the Errata, deſiring they may be corrected. Of 
this Kind, is the calling the Truce made with the Sabines, mentioned 
P. 126. a fix Tears Truce; when by the Chronology and Context it ap- 
ears not to have been more than a Truce for ſix Months: The making 


* the Roman Cavalry to have been 1800, p. 125. contrary to what is ex- 


preſly ſaid, p. 123. Note 63. that Tarquin made them but 600; and 


P. 147. that till Servius Tullius's Time the Romans had had but ſix Centu- 
ries of Knights : The Omiſlion of the Subdiviſion of the third Claſs into 
20 Centuries, p. 147. which are neceſſary to make up the groſs Sum of 
193 Centuries, which all the Claſſes are ſaid to have contained, p. 148: The 
making Coriolanus to have only eleven Tribes _— him, inſtead of twelve; 
contrary to Note 8 5. p. 309: The ſaying in the Text, p.; 24. that the Ro- 
mans directed, That no Crown ſhould be put on Fortune Head; whereas it ſeems 
evident, from the Quotation out of Tertullian, in the Note, that the Decree 
was, That no Crown ſhould be put on the Goddeſs's Head by any Woman who 
had had two Husbands : Fortune muliebri coronam non imponebat, niſi uni-vira : 
And their giving Yolſcius the Tribune of the People, nine Collegues inſtead 
of four, p. 411; the College of Tribimes not having been increaſed to ten, 
till afterwards. ' OT 
THAT there ſhould be ſome ſmall Miſtakes in ſo Great and Labo- 
rious a Work, will be leſs Matter of Surprize to Men of Candour and 
Ingenuity, than that there ſhould be ſo few; and to endeavour to correct 
them, is by no means aſſuming to my {elf a Superiority, ſince the Talents 
neceſſary for it are certainly not the brighteſt. „ 
As to the Subject Matter of this Work, the Roman Story, I know no 
modern Language that can pretend ſo juſt a Claim to record it, as that of 
a People who have all along retain d the Character of, I had almoſt ſaid, 
more than Roman Valour ; for which a Roman Writer gives their Anceſ- 


tors the higheſt Encomium, when he ſays of the otherwiſe invincible Ceſar, 


'* Territa queſitis oftendit terga Britannis. 


TO Lucan. B. 2. 1. 572. 


* LUCAN, tho' a Pompeian, does Juſtice to Cæſars Bravery on other Oc- 
caſions; and this Account ſeems ſtrongly confirm'd by the elegant Hiſto- 
rian's own Relation of his Expeditions hither. Whoever conſiders it, 
will not need the Partiality of a Briton, to incline him to believe, that 
there was more of Truth than Party, in the Poet's Reflection; ſince if 


it 
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it were otherwiſe, it is hard to aſſign a good Reaſon why the ſuppoſed 


onqueror, ſoon after his Arrival here, ſhould weigh Anchor, and ſteal 
off in the Middle * of the Night, after a Battle; or why he ſhould bring 


with him in his ſecond Expedition, above 700 Ships more than in his firſt. 


Bur whatever Judgment is formed of the Succeſs of this Battle, it 
is certain the Roman Arms brought the whole known World at laſt into 
Subjection; and as certain, that this Exorbitant Power aroſe from very 
weak and low Beginnings. The Dawnings of it open themſelves to us 
in this Volume; where we ſhall ſee a Gang of beggarly and diſorderly 
Vagabonds firſt form themſelves into the Shape of a Society; and then ad- 
vance, by continual Labours and Succeſſes, to ſome Extent of Dominion, 


and more of Power. But they were great in Virtue, if not in Fortune. 


Conſidered as a People, a Noble Spirit runs thro' them : Magnanimity, 
Steadineſs, Moderation, Clemency, Gratitude, and Fidelity in Treaties, 
ſhine eminently in the Governours; an exemplary Love of Purity and 
Sobriety, in the Governed; and an unbounded Zeal and Affection for the 


Liberty and Happineſs of their Country, in Both : And it is very eaſy 


to obſerve here, That whilſt they are actuated by theſe Sublime Princip, 


they are crowned by the ALMIGHTY with Succeſs. 


Muck, indeed, may be allowed to Labour and Exerciſe; and yet 
more to Liberty. Their continual Employment in Military Affairs, muſt 
doubtleſs have inured them to the Hardſhips of War; the Rigour and Ha- 
bit of their Diſcipline muſt have nos A them Skill and Addreſs in it. 
And it is very evident, that every Increaſe of Liberty inſpired them with 
new Vigour, and redoubled their Valour; and that as they grew in Free- 
dom, ſo in Dominion. But, after all, it muſt be even Bigottry in In- 
fidelity, to aſcribe their Progreſs in Conqueſt entirely to theſe, indepen- 
dently of HIM who ruleth over all the Kingdoms of the Earth, and giv- 
eth them to whomſoever he will. In theſe Beginnings of Strength, many 
Incidents occur, which are not reſolvable into Human Prudence, Policy, 
Power, or any other Principle, but that of an O ver- ruling PROVIDENCE : 
And in the ſucceeding Volumes of this Hiffory, the Great SupkRIN-“ 
TEN DEN T of the Univerſe will appear remarkably interpoſing in certain 
Criſes, when the more Mature State muſt otherwiſe inevitably have ſunk 


into Ruin and Oblivion. But to return. 


Fo R the fake of the Engliſh Reader, I have been more particular in 
the References than the French Edition is, that he might with the more 
Eaſe have Recourſe to the Original Hiſtorians; and have referred not only 
to the Books, but Chapters, of Livy, according to Mr. Hearne's Edition at 


Oxford, in ſix Volumes, 8, 1708; and to the Pages ob- Dion. Hallicar- 


naſſeus, according to the Frankfort Edition, 1586. Theſe being the moſt 
common Editions, are therefore the moſt likely to be in the Hands of 
the Generality of Readers. 

AN Index is omitted here, and poſtponed to the laſt Volume, becauſe 
I think it leſs Trouble to conſult one than many: Tho indeed I appre- 
hend it will appear to be in a great Meaſure uſeleſs, after the new Me- 


thod taken in this Work, of digeſting it into Sections, and new-model- 


! 
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ling the Contents, in ſuch a Manner as not only to be more coherent and 
methodical than the French, but alſo more minute and circumſtantial ; 
inſomuch, that they contain all Things material in the whole Hiſtory, 
give the Reader a View of it in Epitome, and refer him to all the Parts 
of the Work, where each Particular is mentioned, with great Exactneſs. 
Nor is this done only in a uſeful, but likewiſe in an agreeable Manner; 
ſo as not barely to be a Help to the Memory, after peruſing the Work, 
but an Entertainment to the Mind; by preſenting it with a Summary of 
every thing eſſential in the Story, (except the Speeches and Battles, which 
could not be contracted without injuring them,) and that in a new and 
beautiful Light. For this the Reader is indebted to the Ingenious Gen- 
tleman beforementioned: And the ſame Juſtice which obliges me to de- 
clare this, lays me under a Neceſſity of declaring likewiſe, That the Au- 
thoys Preface, and ſome few Sheets of the Work, were tranſlated by an- 


other Hand; and that I am no otherwiſe concerned in them, than in Re- 


viſing, Methodiſing, and Correcting them, according to the Directions 
of the Reverend Authors; whoſe Letter beforementioned, as it was 
ſent directed to the Bookſellers concerned in Publiſhing this Tranſlation, 


is as follows: 


4 4 Meſſieurs, | 5 | 
« Meſſieurs WOODWARD G PEELE, Marchands Libraires d Londres, 


«© NI Obs apprenons, Meſſieurs, avec plaiſir, que la Traduction de 
IN notre Hiſtoire Romaine, eſt fort avancce. Vous ne pouvez 
ce guere avoir de plus habiles & de plus fideles Traducteurs, que les 
c Meſheurs dont vous avez Vouvrage entre les Mains. Nous Authorizons 
c les changements que nous les avons prices de faire a Notre Edition 
« Frangoiſe. Nous ſommes tres ſincerement | 


5 =” ; | : i 5 
N e Vor tres humbles, & tres obeiſſants Serviteurs, 


cc CAT RO U, Jeſuite. 
LEG cc JUL. ROUILLE, S, J. 
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PREFACE. 


Rez HE Forwardneſs of the Publick to ſubſcribe for a 
| Compleat Roman Hiſtory, upon the very firſt Ap- 
pearance of the Propoſals, has left us no room to 
doubt of the Undertaking's being approved of, even 
while it was uncertain how it would be executed. 


been deſtitute. of this Aſſiſtance, which, however neceſſary, has been 


obſtinately refus'd it. The Learned indeed have wearied themſelves in - 


Enquiries concerning the Cuſtoms, Manners, Armies, Government, 
Laws, and Habits of the Romans: No Care has been wanting, to collect 
and publiſh even Matters of the moſt trivial Nature, and which had 
nothing bur their Antiquity to recommend them. This, in a manner, 
is all & Uſe that has been made by Men of Letters of that prodigious 
Number of Volumes and Roman Antiquities, which now fill the Libra- 
ries and Cabinets of the Curious, Few Roman Monuments, Statues, 
Buſts, Bas-reliefs, or Inſcriptions, have eſcaped the Diligence of the 
Antiquaries, few enigmatical Medals their Penetration. Not one of 


thoſe Authors, who were happily preſerv'd. in the Times of Barbarifm 


and Devaſtation, has wanted accurate Editors, judicious Commenta- 
tors, and able Interpreters. A Multitude of Perſons well-skill'd in the 
Greek and Roman Languages have undergone a thouſand Fatigues in pre- 
paring Materials for an Edifice which no one has attempted to erect. 


It is true, this ample Proviſion of Matter has enconrage ſome of our 


beſt Architects to work upon it by Parts. They. have built ſome di- 


ſtinct Apartments of a > nes and ſtately Palace, and their firſt Eſſays 
have made us long to fee the Work compleated. By theſe Members we 
form'd a judgment of the Uſe and Excellency. of an Entire Body of the 


Roman Hiſtory. It was a Pleaſure to ſurvey beautiful Portions. of a 


Wu OI E, ſo magnificent; and we wiſh'd to ſee them united in one 
Deſign. | 258 | > 
""* 


HirHERTO the Commonwealth of Letters has 
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PREFACE 


ALL the Monarchies into which Europe is divided, have had each its 
particular Writer, who in one Work has collected the antient Monu- 
ments of his Nation. There are complete Hiſtories of France, Spain, 
England, Denmark and Sweden : Rome alone, the Mother of all theſe 
Monarchies, has wanted a Pen fo far intereſted in her Glory, as to trace 
out a continued Series of her Hiſtory, from the Riſe to the Decline of 
her Empire. Was it becauſe Memoirs were wanting for ſo glorious an 
Undertaking > The Greek and Latin Writers ſeem to have contended 
who ſhould furniſh us with moſt. I will venture to ſay, it was the 
abundance of Materials which gave the Diſcouragement; and amidſt a 
Heap of Riches we were left in Indigence. Perhaps alſo it was thought 


a Preſumption to make the admirable Productions of ſo many eminent 


Authors, who have tranſmitted to us the Events of the firſt Ages of 
Rome, ſerve only as Memoirs to a more compleat Work. The Names 
of Livy, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 1 . Plutarch, and many others, 
have made them reſpected to ſo high a Degree, that no one has had 
the Boldneſs to incorporate them together. As if Polybius muſt have 
proved a bad Allay for Salluſt, or Dionyſius Halicarnaſeus for Livy. 
Doubtleſs it could be no Diſadvantage to theſe Authors to be all blended 
together in one Maſs. Nevertheleſs Writers have hitherto choſen rather 
to tranſlate and repreſent them juſt as they are, than to ſeparate the 

ecious Pieces of their Spoils in order to connect them together with 
an artful Hand. ET. 5 

Ir was this which made it ſo laborious a Task to get a thorough 
Knowledge, and form a juſt Idea of the Roman Hiſtory. Livy alone 
was by no means ſufficient for this Purpoſe. It was neceſſary to have 


continual Recourſe to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and to ſupply the Omiſ- 


ſions of the one by the more particular and circumſtantial Accounts of 
the other. From Plutarch we were oblig'd ro appeal to Polybius, and 
in ſhort, to be inceſſantly running from one Author to e ee to fa» 
tisfy the Eagerneſs of our Enquiries. Nor was this the only Difficulty. 
Oftentimes the Contradictions of different Hiſtorians ſeem'd almoſt ir- 
reconcileable, their Deſcriptions were frequently obſcure and perplex d, 
their Accounts often maim'd and imperfect. In theſe Caſes, it was 
needful to ſeek Information elſewhere than in Books; to borrow ocu- 
lar Inſtruction from Braſs and Marble; or to fill up the Chaſms of 
one Writer with the Teſtimony of another. Scarce were whole Li- 
braries ſufficient for the Reſolution of one ſingle Doubt. In the mean 
while, the Pleaſure and Profit of Reading were loſt, and whole Months 
ſpent, in diſentangling an intricate Point. Inſtruction was not to 
be acquired, but at a great Expence of Time and Labour; and the 
Study of the Raman Hiſtory was very far from being a uſeful Re- 
creation. | 


Ir is from this endleſs Toil that we have endeavoured to free the 


| Reader. We have taken upon our ſelves alone all the troubleſome and 


diſagreeable Part, and in ſhort, ſhall leave the Publick little more than 
n 
0 . 
Ou 


PREFACE li 

OUR chief Application has been to melt down together the moſt _ 

recious Metals of Antiquity. They will hereby communicate their 
Luſtre to each other; and by their Mixture, as by the burning of Co- | 
rinth, will perhaps be form'd a new Metal, leſs valuable indeed than 
Gold and Silver, but more rare and more fit for Service. 

Ar worſt, no one of the Writers whom we ſhall bring together, in 
order to form a complete Body of Hiſtory, will loſe any more of his 
Beauty than hat Tranſlations and Paraphraſes have uſually taken from 
him. Nay, ſometimes he may gain by the Parallel which may be 
drawn between him and the following or preceding Author. By bring- 
ing them near to each other, their different Beauties will be more con- 
ppicuous; and though we make them all ſpeak in an uniform Stile, it 

3 will be eaſy to diſtinguiſh them by their Turn of Thought. In the Greek 
Writers we ſhall commonly find more Refinement and Delicacy; in 
the Latin, more Pomp and Majeſty. The Reflections of the former 
will be more deep and ſolid, the Sentiments of the latter more noble 
and magnanimous. Thus the Whole united will exhibir a greater Va- 
riety, than if we had introduc'd only one Actor upon the Stage. How 
able ſoever a Writer may be to give a Turn to his Imagination, he of- 
ten copies himſelf, and, firſt or laſt, never fails to diſcover who he is. 
In vain he puts on a Diſguiſe, to appear unlike himſelf : His Genius 
brings him back by degrees to his proper Form. Thus he at length 
becomes tireſome, and his moſt embelliſh'd Periods fatigue the Mind, 
for want of being ſufficiently diverſify d. Is it not poſſible to avoid in 
ſome meaſure this diſagreeable Circumſtance, by introducing a Plura- 
lity of Characters? Some ſhall ſpeak after the Greek Manner, others af- 
ter the Latin. We ſhall be careful, however, that there be not per- 
ceiv'd a ridiculous Variety in this matching of different Colours, nor 
roo much Diſcord in this Conſort of ſeveral Voices. We have reduced 
our Authors as near to the French Model as was poſhble, withour 
making them loſe too much of the Character of their reſpective 
Countries. 8 | 

Thoben we have given the Publick Hopes of a Compleat Hiſtory 
of Rome, from the Eſtabliſhment to the Diſſolution of the Empire, 
and are preparing for the Execution of ſo vaſt a Deſign ; yer we have 
not hitherto engaged our Word for more than Twelve Volumes, con- 
taining only the Succeſſion and Actions of the Kings who preceded the 
Republick, and of the Conſuls who govyern'd ir, during the whole 
Time that it ſubſiſted. We ſhall here therefore give an Account only 
of that Part of the Hiſtory which we have promiſed, [rhe Authorities 
upon which it is built, and the Method obſerved in compiling it. | 
In the firſt Ages of Rome all will appear marvellous. We ſhould. 
even have exceeded the Bounds of Probability, if we had not, by the 
Help of the Greek Hiſtorians, leſs zealous for the Glory of the Roman 
Name, corrected. the inconſiderate Warmth of the Latins, in magnify- 
ing their firſt Heroes. It is a Fault common to thoſe who go far back 
to fix the Beginning of their Nation. The Darkneſs of remote Ages 
favours them; and the paſſionate Deſire they have to embelliſh their 
Origin, makes them ready to take up with vulgar Traditions. Bur 
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Bur as we are not ſolicitous to ſet off and adorn a People for whoni 
we have but little Concern, we ſhall paſs over every thing which the 
Romans have borrow'd from Fiction to give a Luſtre to their Founders, 
We have no Partiality, and ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to Truth. 
J. 8 I. Aneas, flying from his ruin'd Country, will land in Izaly, and 
The Swbjec there ſow the Seeds of the mighty Empire, the Growth and Increaſe 
2 Hier, of. which will be the Subject of our Admiration. This is a Glory 
which we 'cou'd not refuſe the Romans, becauſe too many Witneſſes 
concur in their Favour. to be rejected. The Trojan Prince will find ar 
his Arrival, a Wife and a Crown which ſeem'd to wait for him. Af- 
ter a troubled Reign he will fall in Battle, and leave two Sons to ſuc- 
ceed him. Tilus, born in Troy, will relinquiſh his Pretenſions to the 
Kingdom of Lavinium, in Favour of his Brother Æneas Sylvius, born 
in Italy. The former will lay the Foundations of the Kingdom of 
Alba, where his Deſcendants will fill the Throne for above four hun- 
dred Years. At length, from the Trojan Blood of a violated Veſtal, 
will proceed the Founder of Rome. Romulus, the lawful Poſſeſſor of 
an hereditary Scepter, will die without Children, and leave an elective 
Monarchy to his Succeſſors. After him will appear a pacifick Prince, 
who will reſtrain by his Wiſdom the too warlike Ardor of the firſt Ro- 
mans. Numa, by the Maxims of Religion, will ſoften thoſe Hearts 
which breath'd nothing but Blood.” oO | 
TULLUS HOSTILIUS will find the Way to eſtabliſh a juſt Me- 
dium between their martial Inclination, and ſuperſtitious Subjection to 
Laws too burthenſome. He will extend his Dominion by the Con- 
queſt and Demolition of Alba, and will introduce ſome kind of Diſci- 
pline among Troops, which, under Romulus, obſery'd no Order in 
Fignting: q̃—ũ 2 255707! i 
ANCUS MARCIUS, Grandſon of Numa Pompilius, will take the 
firſt Step towards making Rome conſiderable... He will fortify the Walls 
which his Grandfather had conſecrated: by: Piety; a neceſſary Precaution 
for the Security of a City which was then ſetting up to be Miſtreſs of 
JJé;ag.).ññ x 8 
Ix the Perſon of the firff TARQUIN we ſhall be ſurpriz d to ſee upon 
the Throne a Prince of a cultivated Genius. In his Time, a kind of 
Politeneſs will be introduc d into Rome, and it will. in ſome reſpects loſe 
its firſt Ruſticity, under the Influence of a Prince of Greet Extraction. 
The City will ſee riſing out of its Boſom publick Edifices, ſuch as 
might be envied even by haughty Athens. . . | 
* TARQUIN the Firſt will be ſucceeded in the Throne by a Philoſo- 
pher. Servius Tullius, born in Slavery, will by his wiſe Conduct ef- 
face the Ignominy of his Birth. By him will be eſtabliſh'd an exact 
CEcotiomy” in the Government of Rome; and the ſeveral Orders in the 
State, tho diſtinguiſti'd one from another, will all be united by the 
Bands of Policy. The tragical End of this laſt of the good Kings of 
Rome will be tlie Work of an unnatural Daughter, and of an ambitious 
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MY 


the Romans, had they continued with thoſe Faults which they had from 


Monuments of Rome, they have ſupplied with Fiction. Nay, the Scep- 
ticiſm with Regard to this Hiſtory is brought a great way on this Side 
74 b | the 


Y R E FA C E. | v 
Ar length TARQUIN the Proud will, by a Depravity of Manners, by 


Violence and Tyranny, by a haughty Contempt of his People, and by 


proſcribing his Senators, make the Romans jealous of their Liberty. 
They will treat their King as an Uſurper, take Occaſion from the 
Violence done to Lucretia, to ſhut their Gates againſt their Sovereign 
and his Offspring, and to change the Monarchy into a Republick. | 
ROMULUS, by drawing together within the ſame Walls a Num- The Charac- 
ber of ſavage Banditti, and of auſtere Sabines, will form the principal 1 of _ 
Character of the Nation, of which he will be the Founder. Rome, Rn 
in its Cradle, will be the Aſylum of all the Profligates in thoſe Parts, 
and Tatius will lead thither a Colony of a People originally Lacedæmo- 
nian. Thus a ſavage Diſpoſition, and an Auſterity of Manners, will 
be the Qualities which the firſt Romans will derive from the Blood of 
their Fathers. Hence will proceed thoſe Virtues and Vices which will 
diſtinguiſh them in all Ages. Their ſavage Diſpoſition will make them 
intrepid, but untractable; and the rigid Severity of their Manners will 
render them inflexible, but moroſely virtuous. | 
Nor will NUMA correct the Exceſſes in theſe natural Diſpoſitions: 
He will only ſuſpend their Effects by the Fear of the Gods. The Ro- 
mans will very ſoon appear again, ſuch as they were by Nature and 
their firſt Education. The Politeneſs of the firff TARQUIN will gain but 
little upon their antient Ruſticity; and the prudent Laws of SERVIUS 
TULLIUS will only regulate, not humaniſe the Romans. TARQUIN the 
Proud will experience the ſavage and untractable Temper of his People; 
and the inflexible Conſtancy of Brutus will raiſe an inſuperable Obſtacle 
to his Re-eſtabliſhment upon the Throne. We ſhall find this Character 
for a long time prevail in almoſt all the Heroes of the preſent Hiſtory. 
It will continue very near the ſame, till the Romans, Maſters of Greece 
and Afia, become at length more civiliz'd, by an Intercourſe with the 
Eaſtern Nations. But then the Conquer d will, together with their Po- 
liteneſs, communicate their Vices to their Conquerors, Happier for 


the Time of their firſt Eſtabliſhment! wag; | 

Ir has been thought that the Hiſtory of theſe earlieſt Ages of Rome, Firſt Objec- 
ſcarce out of an infant State, is deſtitute of thoſe Marks of Truth by „. 
which the Mind is ſatisfied and determined. It is not indeed queſtion'd horiries en 
bur that we have ſufficient Vouchers to skreen us from the Suſpicion %, me 
of Unfaithfulneſs in our Accounts. Every one knows that the Events Fs go dy 
of the firſt Ages of Rome have been tranſmitted to us by a great Num- Rome 1 
ber of Writers : And this is enough to ſhelter thoſe from Reproach, oe 
who only reſtore to the Publick what they have borrow'd from a Mul- 
titude of Hiſtorians, who have been reſpected in all Ages. But Criti- 
ciſm looks farther back. It is not we, bur our very Authorities, which 
are taken to Task. Our moſt antient Hiſtorians are taxed with hav- 
ing wanted Memoirs ſufficiently authentick to deſerve entire Credit from 
the Publick. It is urged, that what was deficient in the moſt antient 
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the Kings, and we are told that no Authors are to be relied upon, but 
ſince the Wars of Pyrrbus in Italy. The Elegancy of the Diſcourſe, 
in which this Paradox is advanc'd, may poſſibly have made it liſten'd 
to with Pleaſure; bur it is very hard to give into it, ar leaft in its full 
Extent: Perhaps nothing more was deſign d than to preſent us with a 
Turn of Wit, and an ingenious Problem. 
Anſwer. We ſhall allow that ſome fabulous Strokes are interſpers'd among 
thoſe Truths which are the Groundwork of the Roman Hiſtory. But 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus has purg d his Roman Antiquities from almoſt all 
the Marvellous Fictions ſcatter d among them by ſome Latin Writers; 
ſo that his diſtinguiſhing Judgment has taken away many Occaſions of 
Clamour from our modern Criticks. What ſtill remains of fabulous 
in his Works is not ſufficient to make us in general diffident of all he 
has wrote. Let him have taken never ſo much from Diocles or Antio- 
chus: Grant that Livy has borrow'd a great deal from Livius Andro- 
nicus, Nevins and Ennius, thoſe antient Poets and celebrated Annaliſts, 
more antient even than the celebrated Hiſtorians Cato the Cenſor, Cin- 
cius, Fabius Pictor, and the two Piſo's: Allow the Latin Hiſtorian to 
have only made a Collection of theſe: Were theſe Springs then entire- 
ly infected? Yes, fay they: they had no Rules whereby to govern their 
Pens, except ſome vulgar Stories and oral Traditions, and their Inven- 
tion furniſh'd the reſt. This is the Paradox of which it concerns us to 
diſcover the Weakneſs. No, Rome, from its very Beginning, never 
wanted Annaliſts who took Care to tranſmit to Poſterity, whatever was 
* Poſt Roma moſt memorable, according to the Order of Time *. Numa eſtabliſhed 
vello adhue a Pontifex Maximus, or High-Prieſt. It was given in Charge to this 
mer bene chief Miniſter of Religion, to record conciſely all that happen'd to 


imperio, penes 


Ponrificesicri- the riſing Nation. And it is reaſonably to be ſuppos'd that he went 


3 farther back in his Enquiries than the Epocha of his own Pontificate. 
i: its Lan But be that as it will; ſince the Reign of Numa, at leaſt, the Know- 
, - ledge of the principal FaFs relating to the Monarchy was perpetuated, 

from one Pontifex to another, even far into the Times of the Repub- 

lick; and this Spring never after faild. The Antientneſs of the Lan- 
Ab into re. guage, and the Dryneſs of the Stile in theſe firſt Annals, did not de- 
e f the Truth of them. And how late ſoever other Annaliſts (ſome- 
P. Mucium, What more polite) thought of putting into Verſe what they found in 
arina, res the Pontifical Tables, they work d upon Materials already prepared. 
omnes unge Their Vouchers were ocular Witneſſes, and the Writers whom they 


lorum anno- 


ram manda. copied, were Men venerable both by their Rank, and upon the Score 


bat litteris | Rig 
Pontifex max- O Religion. 3: | 


imus, effere- 


batque in Al. THIS is no vain Conjecture and Illuſion which we have form'd to 


bam, udn. Ourſelves: A very expreſs Paſſage in Cicero will ſerve us for a Proof. 


ponebat tabu- 


lam domi, po- Þ From the Beginning, ſays he, of the Eftabliſhment of , Rome, even to 


pops og. ' Publius M ucius, the Pontifex wrote down the Occurrences of each 
qui ele nat Tear 3 of which he afterwards made a Fe air Draught 5 and ; cauſed it to be 
Annales Mazi- inſcribed in Tables, which he ſet to View in his Houſe for the 1 nſtruffion of 
tur. Cicer- 1-2: the People. Theſe Tables are yet called the GREAT Annals. 


de Orat. 
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Hz nt then are Materials for this Hiſtory prepared according to the 
Order of Time, from the very Beginning of the Roman Monarchy. 
We have here Annals known in Rome even in the Time of Cicero. 
Who can warrant that Superſtition had not inſerted among them ſome 
Fictions 2 Prieſts, zealous for the Worſhip of the Gods, and whoſe In- 
tereſt it was by falſe Prodigies to deceive the People, may have ſcattered 
ſuch up and down in their Relations. Livy ſuffer d himſelf to be im- 
pos d upon in this Point. It is at preſent the Province of Criticiſm 
to diſtinguiſh between Truth and Fiction. But as to the Subſtance of 
the Narratives in matters of War, Politicks, New Settlements, Treaties 
with the neighbouring Nations, Erection of Offices, Acts of the Se- 
nate, and Decrees of the Comitia, what Motive could the High- Prieſts 
have to be guilty of Forgeries in theſe Reſpects? What a Blemiſh would 
they have brought, by ſuch a Procedure, upon the Sincerity which 
ought to be expected in the chief Miniſters of Religion? | 

Tux Ignorance and Barbariſm indeed of the earlieſt Times of Rome 
might poſſibly have made the Accounts of the Pontifices inſipid, and 
their Annals imperfect. Nay, the Conciſeneſs which the firſt Annaliſts 
affected, might very well have cauſed their Omiſſion of ſome impor- 
tant and concerning Circumſtances. It was certainly this which Livy 
regretted in reference to his firſt five Books; and the Loſs muſt have 
been very ſenſible to a florid Hiſtorian who aim'd at the Embelliſhment 
of his Narrations. Neither does he fail to complain of it in the fol- 
lowing manner. I have ſet forth in five Books what paſt among the Qu db con- 


dita urbe Ro- 


Romans, firſt under the Kings, then under the Conſuls, afterwards un- ma, ad cptam 


der the Dictators, Decemvirs and Military Tribunes, both in their fo- mes li] 


8 | , 1 | * 6 Regibus pri- 
reign Wars, and domeſlick Seditions. But theſe Things are obſcured, not hes * 


only by their Antiquity, (which makes them, like Objeòts at a vaſt Diſtance, libus deinde, 


ac Dictatori- 


ſcarce diſcernible,) but by the great Scarcity of Men of Letters, the only bas; Decem- 


faithful Depoſitaries of memorable Actions. Beſides, ſeveral Writings of +1. thay 


Conſularibus, 


our Pontifices, with other publick and private Monuments, periſh'd in the Seng fert 
Flames of Rome. bella, domi ſe- 


; | | RET ES | ditiones, quin- 
IT is true then, by the very Report of the Latin Hiſtorian, that que libris er 
poſui: res cum 


there were Annals at Rome tranſmitted by the High- Prieſſs. It is true, yerutae ni. 


mia obſcuras, 


that the Scarcity of learned Men was the Cauſe why hiſtorical Monu- vn, = 
ments were not more numerous, but in ſhort it is likewiſe true, that =8n0 ex in- 


| | | tervallo loci 
there were ſome, tho' but few, Many of the Monuments, both pub- vixcernuntur, 
; | x” 3 5 | 512 NE tum quod per- 
lick and private, were indeed intirely deſtroy d in the burning of Rome ;a-. per e. 


dem tempora 


by the Gauls; (a deplorable Loſs to Men greedy of Knowledge) but erz fürs, 


| Os , . : : | una cuſtodia fi- 
they were not all buried in the Ruins of the City. What few Matters wa cutodia 


of Fact we have yet remaining in the Hiſtorians, were ſaved from the rerum getts 


rum; & quod 


Fire. Oral Traditions, we allow, wou'd have been ſubject to Errors; etiam 6 que 


in commenta- 


bur thoſe Writings which ſurviv'd the Flames furniſh'd a Stock of Ma- rie Pontif. 
terials which might be made Uſe of without Danger of being impoſed fun: alias 
upon. In the midſt of that Darkneſs thrown over the firſt Ages of cique ern 


Rome, there were yet ſome Rays of Light, which ſerv'd to diſcover a incens web 
Way through the Ruins. 4 pleraque inte- 


riere. Lie, 


B.6. 
IT 
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viii PREFACE. 
IT is cettain, whatever Notion we may form of the Barbarity of 
the Gault, they were not Deſtroyers altogether void of Pity; they had 
ſome Religion, and they fear'd the Gods. This was evident, when 
during the Siege of the Capitol, they permitted a pious Roman to paſs 
through their Army to an aſlign'd Place for the Performance of a Sa- 


crifice ; and after the Ceremony, without offering him the leaſt Vio- 
lence, ſuffered him to return through the midſt of them, and enter 


again the inveſted Citadel. Doubtleſs the Regard they had for the 


Temples of the Roman Deities, even to the ſaving them from the Fire, 
proceeded from the ſame Reſpect for Religion. And who does not 
know that theſe Sanctuaries ſery'd as Archives, in which the Roman Mo- 
numents were depoſited? Tacitus, without deſigning it, has done Juſ- 
tice to the Memory of the Gauls, and has manikeſthy acknowledg d 
their Piety. When he deſcribes the dreadful Loſs the Romans ſuſtain d 
: Donuum & by Nero's cruel Fire, he takes Notice of the Temples of greateſt An- 
Templorum, wore which till then ſubſiſted, and were Ornaments to the Capital 
{ the World. That celebrated Annaliſt gives us the following particular 


untnumerum O 


os Account of them. * It would be no eaſy matter, ſays he, to reckon up the 


promptum 


fuerit dean great Number of Houſes and Temples dewour d by the Flames. Among 
ligione, quod others, thoſe Temples which had been raiſed by the Devotion of the remoteſs 


Sow & Times, as that dedicated to the Goddeſs Lua by Servius Tullius 3 that 
Re dur With the Great Altar which Evander the Arcadian had conſecrated to 


numque, quæ EDD : 
3 Hercules, when the latter paſſed through Italy; that which Romulus, in 
vander Sacra. Performance of his Vow, had built to JUPITER STATOR; the Sanctuary of 


verat, zdeſque 


Statoris Joris Veſta; together with the tutelary Gods of the Roman People; were entirely 


Romuli , ap Phong py” A ; 
NumzqueRe- con ſumed. Then periſhed likewiſe immenſe Riches, the Fruits of our many 


Vets Vitfories, and a great Number of ineſtimable Monuments brought from 


brum Veſtæ, 


cumPenatibus Greece. But, which were ſtill more valuable, the antient and authentick 


populi Roma- x pee : & | 
ni,exuſta. Jum Remains of ſome ingenious Writers (or perhaps Annals) underwent the 


3 ſame Fate. A Loſs which was never compenſated by all the Magnificence 
dum dec, with which Nero embelliſs'd the City. 1 


tium decora, | 
exin mow- TT is plain then, that the Piety of the Gauls had ſpared the Temple 


menta ingeni- 


cram antiqus built by Servius Tullius, the Altar which Evander had rais'd to Hercules 
n in his Life-time, the Sanctuary which Romulus had built in Honour of 


quamvis in III 


gentis urbi Jupiter Stator, and the antient Productions of the earlieſt Writers of 


gentis urbis 


pulchritudine, Nome. The Deſtruction of theſe was reſerved for the frantick Humour 


multa ſenio- 
es, memine- Of Nero. Rome therefore, in the Times of Livy, and of Dionyſius 
rant quæ repa- 


rarinequibant. Halicarnaſſeus, Was not altogether deflirute of the neceſſary Helps for 
Cor. Tacit. IJ. 5 


15. Ain. a Hiſtory of the firſt four Ages. 


Second Ob- ALL theſe Teſtimonies put together, are ſufficient to diſpel the Pre- 


jection. judices which might ariſe from the falſe Notion of the conſummate 
Ignorance both of the Romans, and of the People bordering > wy them. 

We may truly affirm, that the Reproach of Ignorance in the Art of 
expreſſing their e pu by Characters, has been carried to an Exceſs. 


It has been inſinuated, 
not borrow Matter to fill up the Hiſtory of the firſt Years of Rome, 


either from their Anceſtors, or from the Archives of the neighbouring 


Towns. We are told, that the Stupidity both of the one and of the 
71 — other 


that the Latin Annaliſts and Hiſtorians coud 


"IH; 


PREFACE 


other was fo great, that they even counted the Years with Nails, which 

they ſtuck up in the Walls of their Temples and of their Houſes, But 

is this an inconteſtable Proof that they were yet Strangers to the Art of 
Writing? It is poſſible the Romans had not as yet invented the Nume- Arwered 
ral Letters; or perhaps they kept up this Cuſtom of marking the Times 

with Nails, thro Superſtition, A Cuſtom which doubtleſs its Riſe 

in the very Times of the firſt Inhabitants of Italy, who were called 
Aborigines. How difficult is it to aboliſh certain Ulages in a State, 

which are become agrecable ro the People, and are coæval with them? 

When the Vanity, nay, the Ridiculouſneſs of them is ſeen, they are 
nevertheleſs kept up by a Sort of Veneration for their Antiquity. 

May we not ſuppoſe this to have been the Caſe of the Romans? They 
continued to fix every Year a Nail in the Temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 

nus, even after they had learnt the Uſe of Characters. The Proof of 

this is indiſputable, For the fame ſuperſtitious Cuſtom was perpetuated 

in Rome under the Sanction of a Law ©, written upon a Pillar in the * Lex veruta 
fame Temple of Jupiter. Let it not be faid that this Law has been 5. *vertique 
conveyed to us only through the corrupt Channel of fabulous Times. 5. 57 
The burning of Rome by the Gauls, and even this Cuſtom, of which 
Advantage 1s taken, have they any better Vouchers than the Annaliſts 

who were before the Time of Pyrrbus? And yet no Bod diſputes theſe 

Facts. What Rule then of Criticiſm ſhall we have . to give 193, futhor 
ſome Events of the obſcure Ages the Stamp of Certitude in Preference 9, fle. 
to others, which our Critick allows are nevertheleſs to be reſpected? i 

AND as to the too exact Reſemblance of ſome Incidents in the Ro- 1 Ob- 
man Hiſtory to others in the Hiſtory of Greece, which ſeem to have 
been tranſcrib'd into the former, out of the latter, what Advantage 
can be taken from thence? It has indeed been ſaid, that the Com- 
bat of the Horatii with the Curiatii, a memorable Adventure in 
the firſt Ages of Rome, too much reſembles an Event which hap- 
pen'd in Arcadia, The Cities of Tegea and Pheneus reſolved to 
end their Differences by a Combat of three Pheneates born at one Birth, 

the Sons of Demoſtratus, againſt three Tegeates, born likewiſe at one 
Birth, the Sons of 4 At the firſt Onſet, two of the Tegeates 
were kill d; the third, named Criſtolaus, counterfeiting Flight, fought 
his Adverſaries one after another, and left them dead upon the Place. 
Demodice, the Conqueror's Siſter, who had been — in Marriage 
to one of the Pheneates, was ſtabb'd by her Brother, enrag d at her re- 
fuſing to applaud his Victory. We are told, that the Exactneſs of 
this Parallel diſcovers the Impoſture of the chief Roman Hiſtorian, who 
has thought fit to enrich his Hiſtory with the Spoils of Greece. 

Bor may it not be here ſaid, that Chance at different Times pro- Anſuerad. 
duces Adventures which very much reſemble one another, and which 
nevertheleſs are indiſputably genuine? What can be more alike than the 
tragical Deaths of the celebrated Marcus Antonius and the famous Ci- 
cero? One ſeems to have been copied from the other: They were 
both dignify d with the Conſulſhip, both Orators of the firſt Rank, 
and both loſt their Lives in Times equally tempeſtuous. The do- 

c meſtick 
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meſlick Diſſentions, in which they had reſpectivel y engaged, proved 


fatal to each. What Cinna did againſt Antonius, in the War of Ma- 

rius, the Triumvir Antony repeated againſt Cicero: Theſe two great Men 
were equally zealous for the Good of their Country, and ir coſt them 
cheir Lives. The Heads of theſe incomparable Orators were at diffe- 

rent Times faſtned to the'very Place in oo their Eloquence had tri- 

umphd; and what is very particular, Cicero breaks out into ſuch pa- 

thetical Lamentations on the Death of Antonius as were afterwards ex- 

r Marci Anto- actly applicable to his own. 5 Antonius Head, ſays he, who had ſaved 
* jy the Heads of many Citizens, was fixed on that very Roſtrum, where, in 


bus ile cen. hig Conſulate, he had defended the Commonwealth with the utmoft Steadi- 


havin neſs and Conflancy. Little did Cicero then think that this would one 
D Cle. ooo EH FRO 
cor cranes ADVENTURES Of this kind, which are repeated after certain Inter- 
nun eit vals of Time, do not deſtroy one another, not is their Reſemblance 
r, Ci a concluſive Argument againſt their Certainty. This might ſuffice to 
Ora, make us receive the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of Rome, notwitliſtand- 
ing ſole Paſſages in it which refemble others, in the Grecian Story: Bur 

after all, if the Combat of the Pheneates and Tegeates was equally well 

atteſted -in Hiſtory, with that of the Horatii and Curiatii, we ſliould 

be prejudiced againſt the Accounts of Pihnyſius Halicarnaſſeus and Livy. 

We ſtould then place the Combat of the three Romans againſt the three 

Abaut amongſt thoſe fabulous Adventures, which we haye retrenched 

oo ge up a ſing Ser, but yer ve have le "this Combar in the 

Reign of Tullus Hoftilius. We were not ignorant of the Pretext which 

ſome Criticks might take from hence, to diſcredit the particular and 
circumſtantial Accounts of the firſt Ages of Rome: We therefore ex- 
amined, by the Rules of Criticiſm, whether the Adventure of the 
Pheneates had not been copied from that of the Horatii; and we eaſily 
diſcovered that the Annaliſts of Rome were the Originals, and had been 
tranſlated Paſſage for Paſſage into bad Greek, And indeed, what Au- 

thorities are cited to give Credit to the Fable of the Sons of Demoſtra- 

tus and Reximachus ? There is in truth but one produced, and one 

whoſe Credit has been always ſuſpected by the Learned. This Story 

of the Pheneates and Tegeates is no where to be found but in the Paral- 

lels of Plutarch. A Name which indeed is venerable; but then no ju- 

dicious Critick ever aſcrib'd to Plutarch ſuch a contemptible Work as 

that of the Parallels. It is only the rude Production of a bad Gram- 

marian, who takes the Liberty of putting upon us Fictions for Reali- 

ties. This deſpicable Author cites Apollodorus, but we would gladly 


know from which of the Authors of that Name he took his Story; 


for he ſeems to be an Impoſtor in his Quotation, as well as a Liber- 
tine in Fiction. It is alſo pretended, that Srobæus adopts this Fable, 
found in the Parallels; but what Authority, among the Learned, can 
2 modern Compiler have, who only heaps Citations together, and that 
oftentimes with little Judgment? We have read over ch Stobæus, but 
cduld not find out the Place where he relates this Adventure of the Ar- 

n 4 cadian 


y of this Hiſtory. It would be no great Difficulty to us 
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cadian Brothers : And, a 
to believe, that he only tranſcribed it 11 
Parallels. A Treatiſe which, in ſhort, of Pla 
that in the Margin of a Manuſcript of this learned Author weh ave 
Remark which clears him from the ſbatheful Imputation of 'Iaving 7 


compos'd it. 


* As to the Prodigies ſo 


they are no juſt 


We have already obſerv'd, that the chief Pontife wer nt 
of their Nation; and the Concern which Prieſts have for their Reli- 


PREFACE 


Prejudice againſt the 


frequently to be found in the Roman 
22er 1 1 

principal Facts which it relates. 

f Pontifs were the firſt Annaliſts 


Lis 


bl 
: 


Hiſtory 


fter all, if he does relate it, we have Reaſon 
nſcribed it from the wretched Authot bf the 
has ſo little of Plararehin' it, 


* Book was ne- 


gion might induce them to make their Gods interpoſe in the principal 


perſtition has brought into all the Hiſtories in the World, without 


Exception for, not to ſpeak of the Greek, are not our | Ctiticks - 


frequently 1 to purge even modern Hiſtories from a th6uſand 


Prodigies which 


ſurprizing in the Appariri 
gillus, than in the f. bo Apr 
Perſes, or than in the Reval 
has the Story of Serrovins's corifu 


Credulity has inſerted in them? And are theſe Hiſto- 
ries the leſs true, at leaſt with reſpect to the great Events? Nay far- 
ther, it is on all hands agreed, that ſince the Wars of Pyrrbus, the 
Roman Hiſtorians have been fiticere ; and yer how many falſe Miracles 
have they intermix d with their Accounts? 1s there any thing more 
arition of Cuſtor and Poſſux after the Battle of Re- 
tion when the Nomamt triade War againſt 
hs which Scipio had in the Capitol Or 
ſting with a Hind any hore Probability, 
than chat of Nm s Converſations with the Nymph Bgeria? We muſt 


* 
ad? 


* 


n In the Mar- 


gin of an anti- 
ent MS. 
theſe Words 


are 


in Greek, This 


der the Work 
Plutarch, 
excellent 


= and learned 
Author, but of 


5 ſome viitoar 


Scribler, igno- 
rant of the Art 
of Poeſy and 


Grammar. 


Amyot upon 
the Tranſlati- 
on of the Book 


of Parallels, 


Actions which they related. This is an Abuſe which the Spirit of Su- 


* Fourth 


Objection 


therefore either tab an nniverſal Scepticiſm as to all Hiſtories, or 


we muſt not disbelieve them, merely on the Account of ſome 
Incidents which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. 


triflin g 


nſivered. 


NrITHER are the contradictory Accounts of the firſt Roman An- Fifth Ob- 
1228 . 4 : * 4 "WP : "OF > #< ARK . 
naliſts any certain Proof that they deſerve no Credir. They agree in 


the principal Events, and ought it to be any Wonder, that they ſome- 


fp 


times differ in Circumſtances? Oftentimes, with reſpect to things that 
have happen d in our Days, and almoſt in our own Sight, we find a 
Difference in the Accounts given by thoſe who have been Witneſſes. 


The Particulars of a Battle are not always told the ſame _ by thoſe 


who have ſignaliz d themſelves in it: The neareſt Objects have diffe- 


rent Appearances, according to the Views of thoſe who behold them. 


Imagination and Prejudices 


ccaſion this Difference, and hence are all 
thoſe Variations we find in the Writings which have ferved as Memoirs 


for the firſt four Centuries of the Roman Hiſtory. The Choice we 
have been oblig d to make out of theſe different Accounts, has very 
much encreas .f the Labour of collecting them into one Body: Nay, 
we have often waver'd about the Choice and Preference; and Criticiſm 
has determined the Matter. The only Precaution we have taken, has 
been to relate, at leaſt in the Notes, the Variations we found among 


different Authors, it not being reaſonable to confine the Reader to 
own Sentiments. 


themſelves were an undleniable Mark of Falfiry in their Writi 


3 


Bur after all, if the Difas 


our 


ement of Aiithots atnong, 


figs, what 
Hiſtory, 


d. 


jection an- 
Were 8 
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Hiſtory, ancient or modern, would not be liable to Suſpicion ? Do 


Matter of the 
con- 


themſelves? No, and yet it's confeſs d on all Sides that they 
have been faithful. Let the Reader but caſt an Eye upon our Nores, 


where we have pointed out their Differences, and he will be ſurpriz d 
to find as little Harmony among thoſe Authors as among the others. 


Ve eaſily overlook this Diſagreement among Writers of the laſt A ges 


of the Republick, and we make it a Ground of Complaint againſt 
the Annaliſts of che firſt Ages of Rome. So that, upon the whole, it 
is evident that the firſt Romans wanted neither Memoirs for their Hiſ- 
tory, nor faithful Vouchers for the principal Events of it: That the 


retended Reſemblance between certain Facts in their Annals, and ſome 


Fables in the Grecian Hiſtory, does no Prejudice to that Credit which 
their Hiſtorians deſerve: And that [neither the Prodigies they mention, 
nor] the ſlight Contradictions which are among their Writers, do not 
deſtroy their Sincerity. Thus ate diſpers d thoſe Clouds of Darkneſs 
which ſome have endeavour d to ſpread over the Hiſtory of the firſt 
four Ages of Rome. And we ſhall therefore with Boldneſs continue to 
give a Summary of the Progreſs of the Roman Empire, beginning from 
the Birth of the Republick. | | 

AFTER that Reyolution which deſtroyed the Monarchy of Rome, 
and ſubſtituted two Conſuls in the room of its Kings, we ſhall behold 
this City left intirely to itſelf, and deſtitute of Aſſiſtance from irs Al- 
lies and Neighbours. The dethroned King will ſtir up againſt it all 
the Nations round about; he will conduct the formidable Porſenna to 


beſiege it: The rugged Virtue and Conſtancy of the Romans, rather 


of the virtuous Romans. The gaining of one Battle will put t cle 


1 T 4 


ſpacious Country, where they will afterwards extend their Conqueſts. 


than their Valour, will preſerve them from the new Yoke which 


will threaten them. Hetruria will be ſurpriz'd at their inflexible Cou- 


e5 and from an Enemy become an Admirer. In the mean while 
TARQUIN will engage the Latins to take Arms againſt Rome ; a nu- 
merous People againſt one ſingle Town. The War will be long; but 
lorious Succeſs will attend the weaker Side. In Concluſion, the Re- 


publick will humble irs Aggreſſors, and force its Enemies to become 
its Allies. 


Arrzx this, Rome will immediately enlarge its Territory: Its Con- 
queſts will indeed be ſlow, and its Grandeur attain d by gentle Degrees; 
but at le ſo many Latin Towns, and ſo many petty Nations will 
be ſubdued, that the Republick will from that time . Miſtreſs. The 
gui, the Volſci, the Faliſci, and the Fidenates, will acknowledge her 
Superiority. Herruria itſelf will quickly be invaded, and the Surrender 
of Veii, after a ten Ycars Siege, will open the Romans a Way into that 


TAE Gauls alone will put a Stop to the ſcarce diſcernible 3 


Strangers in Poſſeſſion of the City; and the Flames they kindle will 
deſtroy almoſt all the Buildings: But yet the Republick will ſubſiſt in 
a {mall Remnant of Romans, who will take Sanctuary in the Capitol. 
At length a generous Diſtator will free his Country from theſe Barba- 


3 _ rials; 


the Hiſtorians who have wrote ſince the Wars of Pyrrhus always agree 
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rians 3 and Rome, being rebuilt, will by degrees recover its former 
Luſtre, Tis true, the ſevere Blow which the Romans will receive from 
the Gauls will make the Nations round about them ſenſible that theit 
Conquerors. were not invincible. The Latims will revolt, and the Sa- 
Lines break that Alliance they made with Rome in its Cradle. It will 
coſt the Romans ſome Blood to re-eſtabliſh themſelves in their antient 
Superiority ; but they will at length prevail, and keep the Latins and 
Sabines within the Bounds of their Duty. D 1 
NoTWITHSTANDING this little Circle of Conqueſts, rhe Romans 
will ſtill be confined within very narrow Boands: A more terrible 
Enemy than all the reſt will long exerciſe their Virtue. The Sammites 
will reduce Rome to the laſt Extremities. Campania, by ſubmitting to 
the Romans, will excite the Jealouſy of thoſe warlike Neighbours. The 
Samnites being by the Nature of their Country robuſt, and their Spi- 
rits favouring both of the Harſhneſs of the Air, which they adds: 
and of the Ruggedneſs of thoſe Mountains with which their Country 
abounds, will not without Difficulty be brought to ſubmit to the Do- 
minion of the Romans; nor will they lay aſide all their Pride, even af- 
ter bowing under that Yoke. ; | . 
CAMPANIA being ſubdued, and Samnium quieted, the Repub- 
lick will be at Liberty to march an Army into the Eaſtern Parts of 


Italy. A vaſt Region of this Continent then bore the Name of 


Great Greece; ſome Colonies of People, originally Greeks, were ſettled 
there; and the Countries beyond the Sea look d upon all Italy as ſub- 
ject to the Greeks, Tarentum, in Times paſt founded by the Lacedæ- 
monians, but now ſoftned by Luxury, will provoke the Romans: The 
War which the latter will make upon that effeminate People would 
ſoon be at an End; but the Grecian Colony will ſtir up againſt the 
Romans the beſt General of Greece. Pyrrhus will paſs the Sea, and 
lead an Army, compos'd of Theſſalians, Epirotes and Macedonians, to 
the Succour of Tarentum. Elephants train'd up to War will afford a 
ſtrange Spectacle to a People who had never ſeen them before: The 
Romans will at firſt be terrify'd; but will quickly learn, that the fierceſt 
Animals are not more formidable than Pyrrbus himſelf. This great 
General will be conſtrain d to leave Iraly, and Tarentum will remain 
ſubject to the Romans. By this ſingle Victory the Republick will be- 
come Miſtreſs of all Great Greece, Lucania, and Apulia. The Country 
of che Brutii, and almoſt all the Eaſtern and Southern Parts of Italy, 
will ſubmit to her Laws. And then the Conqueſt of Picenum and 
Pow will be but Sport to thoſe who ſhall have vanquiſh'd Pyr- 
rhus. ö Reg 

| Ix vain was Sicily parted from the Continent of Italy; the ambi- 
tious Romans will unite them again by Conqueſt. Rome cannot / be 
Miſtreſs. of Meſſana, without becoming an Enemy to Carthage. Then 
will an Emulation of Glory and Intereſt ſeize the two Republicks; 
open War will be declar'd between them; but how unequal will be 


their Strength! The Romans will have neither Ships nor Experience in 


Sea· Fights; their Courage and Conſtancy will ſupply the Want of 2 
— They 
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1 
They will build a Fleet with ſo much Expedition as would make one 


imagine their Foreſts were of a ſudden transform'd into Galleys. Theſe 
ſhapeleſs Veſſels will be too heavy for Engagements at Sea; but the 


| Romans will ſupply that Defect by Engines of their own Invention. 


They will find out the Art of grappling with the lighteſt Ships of their 
Enemies, and, by boarding them, will be able to fight as in a plain 
Field. By this Means being victorious at Sea as well as at Land, they 
will triumph over the Carthaginians in Sicily, and join the Iſlands of 
Corſica and Sardinia to this rich Conqueſt. MA.” eter, 
AFRICA itſelf will then become acceſſible to the new Maſters of 
Sicily 3 and the Romans will there fight Battles, the Succeſs of which 
will lead them to the yery Gates of Carthage. Fortune will then aban- 
don them for a ſhort time. Under the Conduct of a Lacedemonian 
Commander, the Carthaginians will have the Advantage. The Roman 
General, vanquiſh'd and raken Priſoner, will depart for Rowe under Pre- 
tence of negotiating his Freedom, and the Exchange of Priſoners. 
His Virtue or his Rage will prevail in him above his deareſt Intereſts; 


he will keep his Parole and return to Carthage, to reſume his Fetters, 


and to deliver up himſelf to the moſt cruel Torments. Then will 
the -Animoſity of the two Republicks be increaſed by mutual Barba- 
rities. Sicily will once more become the Seat of War. Two Battles 
gain d by the Romans, one at Sea, and the other at Land, will oblige 
the Carthaginians to ſubmit. A Treaty of Peace, diſadvantagious to 
the Africaus, will put an End to this firſt War, but not to their mu- 
tual Enmity. . 3 01 
AFTER fo many ſucceſsful Labours, Rome will allow itſelf but ſhort 
Moments of Reſt. From the Days of Numa this will be the firſt 
time that the Temple of Janus will be ſhut; and it will ſoon be open d 
again. The Forces of the Republick will not remain unemploy d. 
The Ligurians on the one Hand, at the Foot of the Alps, and the II- 
lyrians on the other, upon the Coaſts of the Adriatick Sea, will feel 


the Weight of the Roman Arms. It will be hard to vanquiſh the firſt, 


while they continue cantoned in their Mountains and Foreſts ; but 
they will be drawn down to the Plain, where their Defeat will be fol- 
low'd by a Surrender. As for the ſecond, they will pay dearly for the 
Perfidiouſneſs of their Queen; and inſtead of being ſubject to a fe- 
male Sovereign, will almoſt ever after obey the Romans. | 
FROM the Foot of the Alps to the Ionian Sea, there will be nothing 
left for theſe formidable Conquerors to ſubdue, but Ciſalpine Gaul. 
Some Gauls from the other Side of the Alps had long been ſettled there, 
and poſſeſs d Inſubria, and ſeveral other Regions very far beyond the 
Po. The Roman Valour had never experienc'd more terrible Enemies. 
It will however triumph over them: But the vanquiſh'd Gauls will again 
r and the Preſence of Hannibal will renew their former 
Pri | - | | { 
Ius Conqueror of Saguntum and of Spain, bound by Oath to be 


an eternal Enemy to the Romans, will march out from the Pyrenean 


Mountains, and make himſelf a Way over the Alps. Four Battles 
vol; 3 | gain'd 
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gain d by the Carthaginians in the Heart of Italy, one upon the Ticin, 
another upon the Trebia, the third at the Lake Thraſumenus, and the 
fourth near Cannæ, will fill the Republick with Terror. By this Means 
the Conqueſts of the Romans will be ſuſpended, and they will confine 

all their Diligence and Induſtry to the ſaving Rome itſelf. This Ca- 
pital of ſo many Nations would certainly become a Prey to the Afri- 
XX cans, if their Leader knew how to make the beſt Advantage of 
XZ his Victory: But his ſtaying at Capua, and abandoning himſelf to his 
Y Pleaſures, will be more ſerviceable to the Romans, than the Valour of 
their Generals. Hannibal will ceaſe to be the greateſt Warrior that ever 
was, and become an ordinary General: He will be more frequently 
vanquiih'd than victorious, and yet will be able to prolong the War in 
Italy, and keep the Romans in Exerciſe and Terror for the Space of 
fourteen Years. Their tottering Republick will have no conſiderable 
Succeſs but beyond the Seas. Marcellus will ſubject to it Syracuſe in 
Sicily; and the Scipio's raviſh from the Carthaginians that Empire 
which they had uſurped over Spain. 

A more favourable Star will then ſhine upon the Romans; for young 
Scipio, the Conqueror of the Spaniards, will carry the War from Italy 
into Africa, The Preſence of Hannibal will become neceſſary to his 
Country: Thither he will fly, deliver Rome from a troubleſome Neigh- 
bour, and find a Revenger of ravaged Italy near Carthage. Scipio will 
force the Sanquiſh'd Hannibal to go and lead an inglorious Life in a 
foreign Country; and his Departure will leave Africa to the Mercy of 
the Romans, 105 5 855 | 1115 

Tux will the Conqueſts of the Republick advance with a {till 
ſwifter Progreſs. Macedon will have loſt a great Share of that Courage 
which diſtinguiſh'd it in the Time of Aletander the Great. The King 
who will govern it at this Time, will. bear the Name of Philip, the 
Father of him who conquer'd Aſia; but will have neither his Wiſdom 
nor Valour. This inconſiderate Monarch will enter into Engagements , 
with Hannibal, at a Time when the Carthaginians make Italy tremble; | 
but we ſhall ſee the Macedonian pay dearly for his Intrigues againſt the 
Romans, His Fate will follow 17 of Hannibal; and being more than 
once vanquiſh'd, Philip will fue for Peace, and continue in his own 
Country; a King in Name, but ſubject to the Republick. By this 
Means Rome will become ſo formidable to all Greece, as to be the Ar- 
bitreſs of all its Proceedings. = | 

THE Ambition of the Romans will no longer keep within Bounds. 
Syria will fink under the Weight of their Arms. Antiochus, the King 
of that delightful Country of Aſia, will take the fugitive Hannibal un- 
der his Protection, and the Counſels of that irreconcileable Enemy to 
the Romans will ſeduce the effeminate Prince: He will declare himſelf 
againſt the Allies of Rome, and carry the War into Eubæa; which would 
be more terrible to the Republick, if he gave the Command of his 
Army to the African General. But he will put himſelf at the Head 
of his Troops, and ſuffer the ſame Fate from 12 Romans, which Xerxes 


and Darius met with, in their Wars againſt the Greeks. He will be 
ſtript 
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ſtript of one Part of his Dominions, and finiſh in Luxury a Reign, 
which his own Imprudence will render unhappy. | 

ATOLIA will have its Turn: The Misfortunes of Antiochus will 
rebound upon it, and all the Iſles from Mount Ceraunus to Cape Malea, 
will be ſubdued to the Republick. Iſtria, the Accomplice of Antio- 
chus's Hoſtilities, will be deeply involv'd in his Misfortunes. 

GALLO-GRECIA, whether juſtly or unjuſtly engaged in the King of 
Syria's Wars, will feel the Effects of the Roman Vengeance in the very 
Heart of Aſia. It was a Colony of thoſe Gauls, who under Brennus 
had formerly imbrued Greece in Blood, and profaned the Temples of 
its Gods. The Gallo-Greeks, being vanquiſh'd in ſeveral Battles, will 
leave their Plains to the Romans, and ſeek a Sanctuary in inacceſſible 
Mountains. . ne 

In the mean time Macedon, which had been ſubdued in the time 
of King Philip, will riſe again in Arms under his Son Perſes. It will 
ſeem hard to a Nation victorious under Alexander, to bear a foreign 
Yoke. The Thracians will join with it, and their ſavage Bravery will 
be an Aid to the military Skill of the Macedonians. But the Barriers, 
which theſe Confederates will raiſe againſt the Roman Valour, will very 
ſoon be thrown down. The Romans will force their Way over Mo- 


raſſes and Rocks deem d unpaſſable. Perſes will not dare to give Bat- 


tle in Perſon; but will abandon his Palace, and take Sanctuary at the 


Foot of the Altars. His Conqueror will return to r 4 after 
the Defeat of ſo haughty an Enemy, receive the Honours of the moſt 
magnificent Triumph that ever was. The unfortunate Perſes will in 
volve the rebellious Ih rium in his own Ruin; and the Deſtruction 
of Scorda, the Capital of that Kingdom, will be a full Revenge to the 
Romans for the Illyrian Nan | 
NoTWITHSTANDING the Examples of ſo many Nations ſubdu d 
and puniſh'd, Macedon will not be terrify'd. An Impoſtor, from 
among the meaneſt of the People, will aſſume the Name of Philip, 
make himſelf King, enable the Macedonians to ſhake off the Yoke of 
their Maſters, and being more ſucceſsful than the true Kings of his 
Country, obtain a ſignal Victory over a Roman Prætor: But his Pro- 
ſperity will be ſhort, and he will be vanquiſh'd, in his Turn, by a 


Conſul. However, he will at leaſt have the frivolous Honour of be- 


ing carried to Rome, and led before the Triumphal Chariot of his Con- 
queror, with all the Equipage of a true King. 
IE Obſtinacy of = Carthaginians will appear equal to the Fury 
of the Macedonians ; and the former as well as the latter will riſe in 
Arms three ſeveral Times. Rome will neglect the Puniſhment of other 
Towns in Africa, and diſplay her Vengeance only upon Carthage. Ne- 
ver will City ſhew, more Warmth in its Defence, or a greater Zeal for 
its Preſervation ; but in the End it will be obliged to yield; and this 
Rival of the Roman Glory will be reduced to a Heap of Rubbiſh. 
The wiſeſt among the Romans will with Reaſon bewail its Fall. The 


Deſtruction of Carthage will be the fatal Period of their declining from 
- that ſtrict Virtue, which made ſo great a Difſerence between them and 


2 other 
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other Nations. Henceforth, their Frugality will be changed into Lux- 


ury, their Laboriouſneſs into Effeminacy; their Continence into De- 
bauchery, their Juſtice into Avarice, and their Sincerity into Perfidiouſ- 
neſs. Some glimmerings of their antient Probity will now and then 
break forth: but Virtue will no longer be the diſtinguiſhing Character 
of the whole Nation. Rome will however continue to be victorious, 


and her Power will arrive to ſuch a Height as to be able at pleaſure to 


fwallow up all the Kingdoms of the World. 

ACHAIA will feel this Change in the Roman Morals ; for upon a 
ſlight Pretence Elis will be plundered, and Corinth reduced to Aſhes, pre- 
ſerving nothing of its antient Wealth, but a Metal compoſed of diffe- 


rent Metals blended together. 
Tho Spain was quieted by Scipio, yet ſeveral of its Cities and Pro- 


vinces did not ſubmit to the Roman Empire; and therefore nothing will 


ſatisfy Rome, but the entire Subjection of that brave Nation. How- 
ever, its Sovereignty will not be eſtabliſhed but by Violence and Cru- 
elty. Numantia, with no other Defence than its Situation, and the 


inſuperable Valour of its Inhabitants, will occaſion much Reproach to the 


Romans, and coſt them a great deal of Blood. The Numantins, when 
reduced to the moſt dreadful Extremities, will prefer Death to Slavery, 
and deſtroy themſelves by Poiſon, Fire, and Sword; ſo that of all that 
valiant People, there will not be one ſingle Captive left to honour the 


Victor's Triumph. 


ThE Teſtament of a Pergamenian King will call back the Roman 


Arms into Aſia. The Republick will there maintain its Rights; but 


by ways contrary to the Law of Nations and Humanity itſelf. One of 
her Generals will poiſon the Water of thoſe Springs which ſupply the 
rebellious Towns : and thus Rome will practil⸗ the blackeſt Treaſons 
againſt thoſe very People from whom ſhe her ſelf had learned to make 
uſe.of them, $1 ene NY oe rea 
AFRICA at length will raiſe up againſt the prevailing Republick a 
ſecond Hannibal, almoſt as formidable as the firſt for his Valour, and 
more ſo for his Artifices. Fugurtha, an Uſurper of the Kingdom of 
Numidia, and an Ally of the Romans, will perceive the Alteration in 
their Manners, and will maintain his unjuſt Poſſeſſion by Bribery. The 


Senate of Rome will not be able to withſtand his profuſe Preſents. He 


will be commanded to divide a Crown, for which he would have no 


Competitor; but he will corrupt with Money the Roman Officer, com- 
miſſioned to re-eſtabliſh the rightful Owner in a part of his Dominions. 
War will be declared againſt him, but he will gain thoſe, by means of 


their Avarice, whom he could never have conquer d by Force. Whole 
Armies of Romans will be bought over to favour the Paſſions of the 
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Numidian ; and deſert the Intereſt of their Country to ſerve him. Rome 


will however, at length, find an Avenger of theſe Affronts. Metellus, 
regardleſs of the Numidian Prince, and of all his Offers, will ſack the 
Town where his Treaſures are depoſited. Driven from Numidia; he 
will be purſued into Mauritania, where Bocthus will give him Refuge. 
Then will a Soldier of Fortune lead the worſt Soldiers of the Roman 


e Troops 


N Vit R EIA 

Troops againſt the two African Kings, and by Victories obtain d over 
them, at length reduce Jugurtha to wear the Chains of his Conquerors, 
and to ſerve for an Ornament to their Triumph. 

Non will the Conqueſts of the Romans extend only to the Eaſt and 
South; their Ambition will carry them even to the Regions of the 
North. To revenge Marſeilles for the Ravages of the Salyes, and the 
Autunois for the Depredations of the Arverni and Allobroges, Rome will 
ſucceſſively march its Armies beyond the Alps, and fo enter Gaul, of 


which Julius Ceſar will finiſh the Conqueſt. Victory will follow this 


great Commander even into Germany; nay, the very Ocean will not be 
able to ſtop the rapid Conqueror; for he will ſubdue the Brirannick 
Iſles, and the extreme Rigor of the Clime alone will preſerve from his 
Yoke the Nations that lie nearer the Pole. 

Suck will be the inconceivable Progreſs of a Commonwealth which 
was almoſt cruſh'd in its Birth, and which continually ſtruggled with its 
ill Fortune, domeſtick Seditions, and the Jealouſy of irs Neighbours. 
The Sight will at firſt View be ſurpriſing, and che Curious will be fond 
of ſearching into the ſecret Springs of ſuch a ſudden and prodigious 


Growth. Some will impute it to the Valour of the firſt Inhabitants of 


Rome, and others to the Wiſdom of the Senate. Some again to the ri- 
gid Virtue of a People whoſe Probity never fail'd till they became too 
powerful to need its Aſſiſtance; and others to the great number of 
their Generals, who by long and neceſſary Service acquired Experience 
in War, But after all, it will be more judicious to fexibe it to Provi- 
dence, and to the Protection of the Lord of Hoffe. Rome for a long 
time continued virtuous. Its Probity was not confin d to the Specula- 
tion of a few Philoſophers, who taught ſound Morality, as in Greece. 


The whole Nation, generally ſpeaking, ſteadily purſued the Princi ples 


of ſound Reaſon ; and, except in religious Worſhip, deviated bur lit- 
2 (Re- tle from the Maxims of Natural Wiſdom. And it is not unlikely 
pro re com- that Providence (which ſeldom fails to reward the due Exerciſe of Rea- 
Ris & ſon with tem poral Bleſſings) recompenſed in the Children the Probity 


pro Juen. of their Fathers. It was moreover the Will of Heaven, that the heroic 


rio contemp- 


ſerunt, n. Virtues of the Romans ſhould ſerve for Models to all Nations, and even 
terunt.... be of uſe to the Profeſſors of the true Religion, who may either be con- 
ſecundum ſuas founded with Shame, when they fall ſhort of them, or hei ghten their 
Mn of. Luſtre by practiſing them upon more ſublime Motives. And the pro- 
aon, His moting "theſe Ends is our principal Aim, in ſetting ſo many memorable 
omnibus, tan | p P 2 8 * 

quam vert vis Examples before the Publick. 

nores. ..m- Bur might it not be alſo faid, that the Love which the Romans bore 


ii ſui leges 


iwpoſterunt to their Country contributed to render them invincible? Their Ar- 
derb. mies were chiefly compos d of Roman Citizens, who from their Youth 


ntibus 


Len ed quod had imbibed a tender Affection for their native City. Every Citizen 


veri Dei julti- had à Share in the Government of it, and the Liberty which they en- 


t13 conqueran- 


tur, accepe- joyed in it attached their Hearts to all its Intereſts. Its Pr oſperities af⸗ 
dem ſum fected the Welfare of the meaneſt of them. No one believed himſelf 
Bas 4: Civit. excluded from a ſhare in the Reſpect and Submiſſions which Foreign 


Dei, I. 5. cap. 


ns. Princes came to pay to the Republick, and every private Man, though 
34 a P le- 
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a Plebeian, had a Vote in the Deciſion of their Fate. Nay, there was 


not 2 Citizen of Rome, who did not eſteem himſelf _ if not ſupe- 
rior to the greateſt Monarchs. From hence proceeded that Regard for 
their Country, and thoſe more than human Efforts, to preſerve the 
Glory, and extend the Dominion of it. 

$. II. THz Originals from whence we have taken the Materials to 
compoſe this Hiſtory, are the pureſt Sources of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquity. How great has our Advantage been, to have the moſt per- 
fect Models continually before our Eyes? When an Hiſtorian works 
upon meer Annals, which are deſtitute of all Embelliſhment, it is dif- 
ficult for him to preſerve his Writings from ſomewhat, at leaſt, of the 
Dryneſs of the Originals. Tis a kind of unpoliſh'd Matter, which till 
retains ſomething of its primitive Roughneſs. 

THz Caſe is not the fame when he comes to work upon Materials, 
which excellent Artiſts have already taken the Pains to poliſh, Their 
Example is a Support and an Encouragement, and he who gives them 


a new Form, has nothing to fear but the not being able to equal thoſe 


great Maſters, In ſtudying Livy, Plutarch, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
and Polybius, the Imagination is enlivened, the Mind enlarged, our 
Thoughts refined, our Sentiments improv'd, and our Emulation exci- 
ted. It would be a ſhame to creep, when we behold in our Models 


ſo much Dignity and Grandeur. 
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II. 


The Autho- 
rities upon 
which this 
Hiſtory is 
built. 


Tux Authors which we have not ſcrupled to compile, and even Lai. 


ſometimes to new model are, as follow. LIYT muſt have the firſt 
Place, for it is upon his Ground that we have built. He has lent us 
his Field, which we have cleard and widen'd, and have tranſported thi- 


ther ſuch Marble as was neceſſary to erect an Edifice more ſpacious than 


his own. He has often been our only Guide : And indeed his Hiſtory 
is the only compleat one, from the Foundation of Rowe to the Re-eſta- 
bliſkment of Monarchical Government under Julius Ceſar. What Pomp 
and Majeſty of Style ! what Fire and Eloquence in his Harangues ! 
what lively Colours in his Paintings, and = Variety in his Deſcrip- 
tions! It is of little moment to us, that ſome delicate Ears among E, 
Latins have found ſomewhat of a Patavinity in his Writings. In this 

Age it would be difficult to diſcern it. His Omiſſions, Want of Expe- 
rience in the Art of War, Careleſneſs in Chronology, and his ſubſtitu- 
ting ſome Names for others, are the only Faults which ought to be ob- 
jected to him. He affected Brevity, but perhaps was not too conciſe 
for the Nation whom he deſign d to inſtruct. As for us indeed, who 
at this diſtance of Time are at a Loſs for the Cuſtoms and Manners of 
his Country, he often leaves us in the midſt of Darkneſs, and we have 
been obliged to have recourſe to better Guides. And though his Cre- 
dulity ſeems alſo liable to Cenſure; becauſe, being devoted to his Reli- 
gion, his Reſpect for his Gods made him adopt, for true Miracles, all 
the wonderful Things reported among the People : Yet his Sincerity 
was never called in queſtion by any judicious Critick. His Inclina- 
tion did not make him partial to any of the contending Factions; and 


though a Friend of Auguſtus Ceſar, he was no Flatterer of his Ber 


PREFACE 
Fulius. He treats of the Civil War in ſuch a manner, as if he lean d 


to Pompey's Side; but this was the Effect of his Integrity, for he ſeems 
to have no Averſion but to the Gauls. Theſe indeed he upon all Oc- 


caſions leſſens and defames; but this Hatred undoubtedly proceeded 


from his Love of his Country, to which the Gauls had too often 
prov'd fatal Enemies. 8 {it 
LIYT's Hiſtory would have been ſerviceable to us to the very End 


of our Work, if by the Negligence of our Fore-fathers We had not 


| loſt an entire Decade; the Abridgments of which ſerve only to make 


P olybins . 


the, Hiſtorian, If he enlarges upon what paſs d in all the diſtant Na- 
i\y f 2 


us regret it. Our Comfort is, that we have found in the Greek Writers 


wherewith to repair, at leaſt in part, a Loſs which ſeem'd irreparable. 
And we ſhall a our utmoſt Endeavours, in this Work, not only to 
reſtore Livy, and render him again entire, but even more correct and 
circumſtantial than before. 5 | 
 DIONTSIUS of Halicarnaſſus will furniſh us with greater Supplies 
than any other. Writer, towards compleating Livy, or rather the Hiſ- 
tory of the Republick. The frequent Poverty of the Latin Author, 
whoſe Hiſtory is our main Stock, has obliged us to borrow; and Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſeus has lent us more than any other. No one has pe- 
netrated more deeply into the dark Ages which followed the Settlement 
of Aneas in Italy, or handled the Hiſtory of the earlieſt Times of 
Rome with a more juſt and critical Exactneſs than he has done. A dif- 
fuſive Orator, whoſe Harangues ſhew more Depth of Policy and Phi- 
loſophy than either agreeable Smoothneſs or Enthufiaſm. As for his 
Narrations, they unfold themſelves with Art, tho ſlowly. In con- 
necting the Circumſtances one with another, he keeps the Mind in 
Suſpenſe, and even his Digreſſions have Plots, of Which the Reader 
muſt wait the unravelling. This Author's Work would be a Treaſure 
to the Commonwealth of Learning, had it been tranſmitted to us as 
entire as it came from his Hands. In him we ſhould have had a ſuf- 
ficient Voucher of all the Events relating to Rome, from its Birth to 


the firſt Panick War: And that Part of him which remains makes us 


inconſolable for what we have loſt. Dy 10-21 51 

 POLTBIUS, as an Hiſtorian, was of a quite different Character from 
Livy and: Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus ; he did not affect the Orator like 
them. He was a military Man, whom the Romans drew from his 
own Country, where his Merit had made them jealous of him. He 


left Achaia upon its firſt Reduction, and came to Rome; not to apply 


his Mind entirely to Letters, for he ſignalized himſelf by more eſſen- 
tial Services to the Romans. His Ability, both in Council and in War, 
gain'd him the Confidence of Scipio Africanus. He followed the For- 
tune of his Friend, and was a Witneſs and an Admirer of his Virtues 
and Exploits. The Hiſtory he has left us ſeems at once to be written 
by an Eye-witneſs, and by a Soldier, who deſpiſes an affected Polite- 
neſs. Nor does he confine himſelf to a bare Relation of what he ſaw, 
and of what he did; but makes Reflections upon both, and ſhews 
more of the Philoſopher in his Writings, than either of the Soldier or 
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tions of the World, it is to draw hence ſuch Inſtructions as are pro- 
per to form the Heart and Mind of his Reader. So great a Man de- 


ſerves more diſtin Commendations than Livy vouchſafes to give 


him. After having frequently pillag'd him, he contents himſelf with 
ſaying that POLTBIUS was no contemptible Author. And yet we 
cannot think that it was Jealouſy which, made Livy ſo ſparing in the 
Praiſes of a Writer who had been fo uſeful ro him: But a plain Hil- 
torian, who confines himſelf ro Truth, without Ornament, could not 
be to the Taſte of a Writer, who ſtudicd to ſtrew Flowers thoughout 


all his Narrations. 


As for DIODORUS SICULUS, we are little obliged to him. If he de- Dioderns $3 


xxi 


ſerves Eſteem, it is only for his Zeal to ſerve the Publick by a voluminous 


Work, which he entitled, The Univerſal Library. The weak Writer 
had not duly meaſured his own Ability. Tis true, he travell'd over 
Aſia and Europe, in order to be exact in the Situation of thoſe Places 
which his Hiſtory deſcribes. If his Journeys were chargeable, he ex- 


pended but little to procure good Memoirs; and we may venture to 


affirm, that he adopted more unfaithful than true ones: At leaſt, with 
regard to the Romans, he was very indifferently inſtructed in the Affairs 
of their Republick. He is perpetually confounding the Conſul /ips, 
and changing the Conſuls Names. And therefore tho' we have often 
cited him in our Notes, yet it has been chiefly to contradict him. 


APPLAN has been of more Service to us than Diodorus Siculus. 4ypiani 


The Account he has given us of the Affairs of Carthage, Syria, 
Parthia, and Spain, of Hannibals Life and Actions, of the Cuſtoms 
and Tranſmigration of the Celtæ, but eſpecially of the laſt Civil Wars 
among the Romans, do not appear to us contemptible. We have 
little Regard to the Invectives of the Criticks againſt his inſipid Man- 
ner of writing Hiſtory. Let his Stile be as low and languid as you 


pleaſe; allow that, like the Hornet, he has robb'd the Bees of their 


Honey; yet theſe Reproaches fall only upon himſelf. We have reap'd 


Advantage from his Thefts, have endeavour'd to warm the Coldneſs 


of his Expreſſions, and, in ſhort, are roo much obliged ro him, to 
join in with the generality of Criticks in their Cenſures on him. 

WE reſerve for DIO CASSIUS a Place of Diſtinction among the 
Writers of the Reign of the Emperors. For want of Livy, he will 
be, for a while, our principal Guide; and we will then give an Ac- 
count of the Aſſiſtance he ſhall have afforded us, of the Supplements 
we ſhall have made to him, and of the Defects we ſhall have oblerv- 
ed in him. What a Pity it is to be depriv'd of his Remarks KY 
the entire Hiſtory of the Roman Monarchy and Republick! he had 
trod the fame Path in which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus had gone be- 
fore him. Theſe firſt Pieces are buried in a Ruin common to them 
with many others. However, the Remains we have of him, which 
treat of the latter Years of the Republick, and the Lives of the firſt 
Emperors, are very precious Monuments. We have here employ'd 
one Part of them; the other ſhall be laid by till we come to write at 


large of the Imperial State. We may venture to affirm beforchand, 


f 2 that 
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that Dio Caſſius will ſupport us very much by the Nobleneſs of his 
Diction, and by the Majeſty of his Speeches. What an Advantage 
is it to work after a Rival of Thucydides, who has almoſt equall'd him 
in Force and Energy of Style, and ſurpaſs d him in Perſpicuity ? 
Plutarch. PLUTARCH has acquir'd ſuch an univerſal Reputation, that our 
Encomiums could add nothing to it. His Works abound with ſo much 
admirable Learning and Wiſdom, that the Philoſopher, the Stateſman 
and the Scholar ſeem to outſhine the Hiſtorian. And yet, what can 
be more engaging than his Lives of the Great Men of Greece and 
Rome? What can be more skilful and judicious, than the Manner in 
which he brings together the Actions of the one and of the other, in 
order to a Compariſon? As to his Greeks, they have no Relation to 
our Subject, and we have not touch'd upon them. Bur for rhe Ro- 
; mans, What could we do better than to copy his Pictures of them ? 
: And therefore as the Succeſſion of Times has brought them on the 
| Stage, we have with Pleaſure borrow'd Plutarch's Colours, in order to 
paint them. Our Margins will then be fill'd with his Name. Tis 
true, he has choſen only ſome Pieces of the Roman Hiſtory, and thoſe 
the brighteſt; ſo that when, we rejoin to the Whole the Parts which he 
has ſeparated from it, his Embroidery greatly ſurpaſſes the rich Ground- 
work of the other Writers, and he ſeldom fails to eclipſe them. He 
is remarkable throughout for ſound Reflections worthy of a Senator, a 
Conſul, a Courtier, and of Trajan's Preceptor, which he is generally 
thought to have been. So that it is not at all ſurpriſing, that ſome 
A Authors of low Degree have endeavour'd to gain honour to their Works 
by paſſing them under his Name. And for our part, we ſhall think 
it a Recommendation of this Work, that we have here compil'd the 
Writings of Plutarch, and have reſtor'd thoſe Parts of the Roman Hil- 
FI. tory which he had ſever d from it, to their proper Places. 
_ 3 No has even ZONARAS been entirely excluded from our Hiſtori- 
> cal Collections. We have taken but little Notice of the common Pre- 
judices againſt him; nor has either the Age in which he lived, or his 
Profeſſion, diſcouraged us ſo far as to make us reject his Teſtimony in 
every thing. In the Reigns of Alexis and John Comnenes, the Libra- 
ries of Greece were furniſh'd with excellent Manuſcripts, which Time 
has ſince deſtroy d. Zonaras made his Collections from them. We 
jucge of his Sincerity by the Authors which remain, and which he has 
faithfully quoted. He became a Monk out of Piery, but he had ſpent 
his Youth at Court, and had been Secretary to the Emperors. He 
5 took the Opportunity of his Leiſure and Retirement to apply himſelf 
* n 
NR to uſeful Studies, and to compoſe an univerſal Hiffory. So that where 
»W other Writers are at a Loſs, bi has often put us in the right Way, in 
_ our Purſuit of Truth. 5 
VWIHar a Pity it was to have ſo many Greek Authors remain in the Duſt 
of Libraries, to be peruſed only by the ſmall Number of Men who 
devote themſelves to Letters! They were capable of being agreeably uſe- 
ful for the Inſtruction of a more numerous Body than that of 
— the Learned: And we have endeavourd to make them of Oe 
- | FT 9. 
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Uſe. They will appear to Advantage, by the Order wherein we have 


rang d them in one continued Hiſtory. This was in ſome Sort to 

place them in their proper Light; becauſe the particular Pieces of 

Hiſtory which they have handled, will be render d more intelligible by 

the preceding Relations. In a word, their Setting will enhance their 

Value. ; 

Bur tho' the ſame may be ſaid of the Latin Writers, yet very few Salle. 

of them have been of much Service to us in compoſing the firſt Part 

of the great Work of which we have given the Plan. SALLUST and 

Palins Cefar are almoſt the only Authors, whoſe Works we have in- 

corporated in the Hiſtory of the Kings and Conſuls. Nor did they 

come to our Aſſiſtance, till the laſt Moments of the expiring Repub- 

lick. But to make amends, what they have contributed rowards the 

general Undertaking, is of a Taſte ſufficiently exquiſite ro make all the 

reſt ſeem inſipid. Salluſt had ſuch Talents for Hiſtory, as gain'd him 

the Reputation of the « beſt Hiſtorian among the Latins. It muſt be * Crifpus, | 

allowed, that he had fewer Faults than Livy, the only Rival, who can "wer 

diſpute with him the firſt Place. After all, is it ſurprizing that the Hiſtoria 

Miltakes ſhould be fewer, and the Diction more correct, in the ſmall itil. 

Work of Salluſt than in the immenſe Volumes of Livy? The one 

deſcribes what paſſed before his Eyes, the other relates the Hiſtory of 

Times remote and forgotten. The former had but a ſmall Field to 

run over, the latter undertook a vaſt Career. Ought it then to be 

any Wonder, that the one ſhould ſometimes be out of Breath, and the 

other hardly ever weary? But whether the Preference which is given 

to Salluſt above Livy, be juſt or not, they will both contribute great 

Luſtre to our Hiſtory. We have followed the Steps of Salluſt with- 

out Heſitation; there was no Danger of going aſtray. Our chief 

Care has been ſo to copy his Paintings, as till ro preſerve ſome Re- » 

ſemblance of the Originals; for we deſpair'd of being able to excel | 

them. But tho both his moral and political Maxims are the wileſt 

that can be laid down; yet what a ſtrange Difference was there between 

this Hiſtorian's Way of thinking, and the private Conduct of his Lite 

In his Practice, he carried Debauchery to Exceſs, grew infamous by his _ 

Incontinence, and was deſervedly expelled the Senate. In his Writings, 

he is an auſtere Philoſopher, who laments the Decay of the Probity, 

Continence, and Frugality of former Times. *By good Fortune we have 

had nothing to do with him but as an Hiſtorian. The Conſpiracy 

of Cataline, and the Wars of Jugurtha in Numidia (the only remaining 

Pieces of that celebrated Writer's many Works) will ſerve greatly to en- i 

hance the Value of our Hiſtory of the Republick. 9 1 
Wr have never look'd upon the Commentaries of TULIUS CAESAR FulinCeſar- | 

but with a kind of reſpectful Awe. They are finiſhed Pieces, which 

the moſt able Maſters cannot touch over again without Terror. Tis 

true, the illuſtrious Author wrote the Gallick War only with a View to 

provide Memoirs for ſome other Hiſtorian who ſhould be bold enough 

ro put the laſt Hand to it. But tho' he himſelf conſider d his Work 

only as a rough Draught, the moſt famous Writers of AVE 
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have thought it too perfect to attempt its Improvement. Where can 
be greater Purity and Politeneſs of Expreſſion! The Facts are touch'd 
with a Skill peculiar to the greateſt Maſters. Cæſar repreſents Marches, 
Encampments, Battles, Sieges, Stratagems of War, and Expedients after 
Defeat, with a certain heroick Simplicity, that ſhews his ſuperior Ca- 
pacity for Writing, as well as for Military Affairs. 'Tis true, he has 
artfully ſuppreſſed what might be diſadvantageous to his Reputation. 
Self-Love made him practiſe this Deceit; but other Authors have not 
ſpared him, and by their Aſſiſtance we have fill d up the Vacancies 
which he deſignedly left in his hiſtorical Memoirs. If we have been 
more daring than the Antients, in reducing ſuch perfect Commentaries 
to the Form of a Hiſtory, it was the Nature of our Defign which 
| compelled us to it. ney 
We ſhall not ſpeak of Valerius Maximus, Macrobius, Aulus Gellius, 
the two Plinys, Seneca, or even of Cicero, any more than of St. Au- 
ſtin, or Paul Orofius. Hiſtory was not their Profeſſion : However, 
they have interſpers d in their Writings ſome hiſtorical Paſſages which 
are not to be found elſewhere. Theſe we have carefully collected, and 
with Pleaſure diſpoſed them in their proper Places, in a Hiſtory which 
we have endeavour'd to render complete. | 
As to the Abridgers of the Roman Hiſtory, we ſhall hardly vouchſafe 
to name them here. Nevertheleſs Horus, Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, 
and ſome others, were not entirely deſtitute of Merit. Horus had 
poetick Fire, and was emphatick. It is eaſy to perceive that he was 
a Spaniard, and probably he was of the Blood of the Seneca's. He 
ſhews more of the Declaimer and Poet, than of the Hiſtorian, is con- 
tinually in Purſuit of falſe Wit, and never writes in cool Blood. But 
after all, he ſeems leſs ro blame for following the Impetuoſity of his 
Genius, than for the terrible Miſchief he has done to the Cauſe of 
Learning. We may perhaps be miſtaken, but we conjecture that he 
and other ſuch Writers of Compendiums, occaſion d for a Time the 
Neglect of more full and circumſtantial Hiſtories of the Greeks and 
Latinc. That Sloth, which is ſo natural to Men, made them prefer 
Abridgments of Hiſtories to the Hiſtories themſelves, the reading of 
which required a long Application. Many ſuperficial Perſons who were 
unwilling to appear entirely ignorant of Hiſtory, contented themſelves 
with getting a ſmall Tincture of it from thoſe Authors, who in or- 
der to be conciſe, have enervated the whole; that is to ſay, they choſe 
rather to quench their Thirſt in dirty Puddles, than in the pure Streams 
of great Riyers. And hence, it may be, proceeded the little Care thar 
was taken, in the Ages of Ignorance, to tranſcribe entire, and tranſ- 
mit to us, the Works of ſuch Authors as Dionyſms Halicarnaſſeus, Dio 
Caſſmus, and Livy. What a misfortune to ſucceeding Ages, in which the 
Love of Learning is reviy'd ! | 1 
III. F. III. Ax exact Diſtribution of the Times is, as it were, the Light 
5 of Hiſtory. Without this, it would be only a Chaos of Facts heap d 
compiling together, a lifeleſs Maſs. Nothing but the due ordering and ranging 
. 44 of Things according to the Times, will ſatisfy Men of Solidity. 2 
hes 2 * 
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exact Chronology is like Ariadne's Clue, which conducts our Steps 
through all the Windings of the Labyrinth. Without this Guide we 
Joſe our Way, or walk at Random, without reaping any Benefit from 
our Labour. By the Means of certain fix d Epocha's we perceive the 
* Progreſs of States, the Variations of their Fortune, and the Changes 
made in their Government. The Mind being thus conducted, the 
Ideas retain'd from reading are more diſtin, and more eaſily fix d in 
the Memory. We have had one Advantage with reſpect to the Roman 
Hiſtory, We have not been oblig'd to ſettle the Chronology our ſelves, and 
'* refer the Facts we have collected to their proper Dates merely by Reaſon 
and Conjecture. The Care and Enquiries of the Antients have ſpar'd us 
$ fo laborious a Task. Some of them have taken the Pains to give us 
3 Liſts of the Con/uls, and to trace out the Succeſſion of the Conſul- 
Z hips. The Chronicle of Alexandria, and the Liſts made by Caſſodorus 
and Cuſpinian, had long ſince furniſh'd ſome Helps towards ranging 
the principal Events in the Hiſtory of Rome in due Order of Time, 
and Livy himſelf had noted the Conſuls almoſt like an Annaliſt ; yet 
after all, theſe conſular Tables, and theſe Annals of the Hiſtorians were 
but too often defective. Mere Chance at length diſcover d a Treaſure 
which had long lain conceal'd under Ground. In the Year 1545 of Faſti Cas: 
the Chriſtian Æra, and the Pontificate of Paul III. ſome Perſons, by rolini, 
digging in the Roman Forum, diſcover d Marbles of infinite Value, with 
regard to Learning. Cardinal Alexander Farneſe eſteemed them as they 
deſerv'd; caus'd them to be beautify'd, and afſign'd them an honour- 
able Place upon the Capitol. All the Learned of that Time admir d 
them; and, if we may fo ſpeak, legitimated their Antiquity. Copies 
of them were diſpers d with Eagerneſs, and they receiv'd all the Ex- 
3 planation which they wanted by large Comments. This Monument 
$ was ſometimes call'd rhe Capitoline Marbles, ſometimes the Conſular Ca- 
3 lendars, and ſometimes the Triumphal Tables. In reality, it contains the 
Succeſſion of the Conſuls, Diffators, Military Tribunes, Cenſors, and the 
other Magiſtrates elected yearly by the Romans in their Comitia, toge- 
ther with the Triumphs of their Generals. So that by this happy Diſ- 
covery the Chronology of the Romans became clear. True it 1s, that 
Time, which conſumes every thing, had not entirely ſpared theſe pre- 
cious Marbles. Some Parts of them were effac'd, but eaſily reſtor d 
by the Induſtry of the Learned: And the main Body of this beautiful 
Monument remains ſound, and throws a wonderful Light upon the 
whole Series of the Roman Hiſtory. In a Word, this Pharos, which 
{till ſhines from the Top of the Capitol, ſerves to guide our Steps thro 
all the Ages of the Commonwealth. After having once fix'd IT Date 
of the Foundation of Rome, the Duration of each Reign, and the Be- 
ginning of the Republican State, it will be eaſy to reckon the Years 
of this flouriſhing Empire. It is agreed that, generally N no 
Conſul continued in his Office longer than about a Year. No ſooner 
therefore do we find upon theſe Marbles an exact Liſt of the Confuls, 
but we find likewiſe a regular and continued Succeſſion of the Years of 


the Republick. 
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Ir ſeems difficult indeed to adjuſt theſe Years preciſely with the 
Years of the World. It would be an immenſe Labour without Profit. 
In the firſt Years of the Roman Republick, the Time was not preciſely 
fix d for aſſembling the Comitia Centuriata, for the Election of Conſuls. 
There was no one certain Day, or even Month, appointed for the 
Conſuls cle& to enter upon their Office. Several Circumſtances fre- 
quently deferr'd the general Aſſemblies of the People. Sometimes the 
Abſence of a Conſul, ſometimes that of a Diftator, (whoſe ſix Months 
were not yet expired) and ſometimes Interregnums, retarded the Elec- 
tions. And as the Hiſtorians have not been exact in noting theſe In- 
tervals, this leaves us at a Loſs. What ſeems paſt doubt is, that each 
Conſul continued in his Office about a whole Year. Nevertheleſs, 
the Abdications of ſome, and the untimely depoſing of others, ſome- 
times ſhorten d the Duration of theſe Magiſtracies. It is however pro- 
bable, that their Succeſſors loſt no Part of the Year appointed for their 
Adminiſtration. So that the original Writers furniſ us with no Ex- 

edient to reconcile the conſular Years with the aſtronomical. We 
ho therefore ſubmitted to the Computation of all the Learned; and 
after their Example, have reckon'd the Years of the Republick by the 
Changes of the Conſuls. We grant that this Chronology may be 
faulty, if we regard the Julian Years. But all Things — it is 
the beſt Meaſure of Time that we could chuſe. We ſhall therefore 
adhere to the Capiroline Calendars; and if we go aſtray in following 
them, we ſhall have a great many illuſtrious Companions in our Error. 

As to the Author of theſe Inſcriptions, which were found at Rome 
near two. Centuries ago, and conveyed to the Capitol, it would be in 
vain to attempt to determine who he was. Some aſcribe the Work to 
Verrius Flaccus, others to Pomponius Atticus: And the former founded 

| Statuam ha. their Opinion upon the following Paſſage in Suetonius. | There is a 
in neces Statue of Verrius Flaccus at Præneſte, in the lower Part of the Forum, 


in inferiore 


me, e ona oppoſit e to the Hemicycle 5 where he expoſed to View the Calendars which 


tra Hemicy- 


chm is gn i had ranged in Order, and which were engrav'd upon a Wall of Marble. 
a 8 . 
dinatos, & mar. But who does not ſee that all this was done at Præneſte, and not at 


moreo parieti 


incitos publi- Rome £ It was at Præneſte that a Statue was erected to Verrius; it was 
carat. there that he form'd his Calendars, and caus'd them to be inſcrib'd up- 
on Marble. Nor was it the Names of the Magiſtrates of Rome which 
ed,chatintead He caus d to be engrav'd, but of the Magiſtrates of Præneſte. This 


of Præneſte, OBS 5 A : 
we ought to Was a free Town, and govern'd by its own Laws. It choſe its own 


dad Veſt; 7 . . . 
pe wick: Prætor, and filld up the vacant Places in its Senate, at its own Diſcre- 


2 Agen. tion. Beſides, we no where read, that in the Roman Forum (all the 


Saadet, Parts of which have been ſo carefully deſcribed) there ever was a He- 
Amator (Atti. micycle. So that the Words of Suetonius can never be made to favour 


cus) quam Aa 


deo diligenter Verrius, but by Alterations: and vain Suppoſitions. 


os 


habuit cen.  POACPONIUS ATTICUS, it is certain, did compoſe ſome Roman 


tam, ut eam 


rom in © Annals, not much unlike the Conſular Calendars, Cornelius Nepos, and 


volumine ex- 5 N * a n - 
poſucrit, quo Cicero both atteſt 'it. The Words of the former are theſe : Atticus 


iſtratus or- 1 5 
dirgvit. Corn. Was 4 Lover of Antiquity, and was ſo well wers d in it, that he com- 


we. in priſed the whole in the little Book, wherein he gave a Liſt of our Magi- 
75 2 172 ſtrates 


* 
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ſtrates according to their Succeſſion. What can more nearly reſemble the 
Capitoline Marbles than this Work? Cicero, again, 1s more expreſs upon 
the Brevity of theſe Calendars; That Book of Atticus, ſays he, contains * Nempe cum 
many Things which were new to me. It explains the Times with ſuch Bre- quo ie (aal 
vity, that I had a full View of them at once: And this is the very Cha- 3 _ 
racter of the Capitoline Calendars. Shall we then aſcribe them to Pom- , OT 
onius Atticus? ſo great a Name would indeed gain them much Re- Habuit ite f 


ber Attici, no- 


ſpect, and their Authority would then be inconteſtible. But after all, wit qui 


we cannot reaſonably affirm that Atticus was the ſole Author of them. rear" ap 
Its probable, that he who caus'd them to be engrav'd, and expos'd jm ion: 
them to publick View at Rome, extracted that exact Liſt of the — grruboag 
and Magiſtrates of Rome, for ſeven hundred Years, from Atticus's Book, Cicero in Bru- 
and ſuperadded the Names of thoſe who had govern d between the Time 
of that Author's Death, and the Time that he publiſh'd his Calendars, 
and caus'd them to be inſcrib'd on Marble. Hence may be judged, 
from how pure a Source we have our Chronology, The Tables, from 
whence we have taken it, underwent the Inſpection and critical Exa- 
mination of a whole City abounding with learned Men, and were uni- 
verſally allow'd to be authentick. 

GEOGRAPHY is another eſſential Part of Hiſtory. Every Hiſtorian Geograpty. 
who neglects it muſt of Neceſſity be confus d in his Relations. We 
have therefore endeavour'd to be exact in the Situation of the Towns, 
Rivers, Foreſts, Lakes, and Mountains, whither the Courſe of the E- 
vents has led us. Our Guides in this were not only the Hiſtorians, 
(who are ſometimes faulty,) but alſo the moſt eminent Geographers of 
Antiquity, ſuch as Ptolomy, Mela, Pliny, and Strabo: And in doubtful 
Caſes we have had Recourſe to the Moderns, particularly to Cluverius, 
Ortelius, and the Fathers Briet and Kircher. From all theſe together we 
have got Maps drawn by a skiltul Academiſt. We have very ſeldom 
made Uſe of the modern Names of Cities, Nations, and Countries, 
but when we thought them inconteſtible. There are many Nations 


which have not the ſame Limits at this Day that they had formerly; 


neither are all the Towns, which have antient Names, unqueſtionably 


ſituated in the very Places where the Towns of the ſame Names ſtood 
heretofore. We have therefore choſe rather to deſcribe moſt of the 
Places mention'd in our Hiſtory by their Latin Names. Thus we have 
choſen to call the People of Milan, rather Inſubres than Milaneſe; and 
the Inhabitants; of Auvergne, rather Arverni, than Auvergnacs : So 
likewiſe we have called the Rivers Garillan and Tewverone, by their an- 
tient Names of Liris and Anio, without any Alteration. But at the 
ſame time, we have conſtantly taken Care to reconcile: the antient Geo- 
graphy with the modern, in out Notes, and to mark the different Li- 
mits of the new. Nations, and of the old, which retain pretty near 
their firſt Names. This Precaution was neceſſary, to avoid Confuſion, \ 
and to prevent the miſtaking one Country for another. We have in- 
creas d the Number of our Maps, as the Empire increas d, and have 
— new ones to deſcribe Kas Conqueſts which the Romans. will 


ereafter make in the Sequel of the Hiſtory. Thus the W 
| | : Able, 
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able, with one Caſt of an Eye, to run over the ſeveral Countries ſub- 
dued to their Empire in the three Parts of the World. 

NoTHING is more neceſſary than to prepare the Reader for the 
great Number of Harangues interſpers'd in the Body of this Hiſtory, 
We repreſent ſometimes the Conſuls, in the Senate, and in the Roffrum; 
ſometimes the Tribunes of the People in the Aſſemblies of the Comitia; and 
ſometimes the Generals in their Camps; as ſpeaking in Perſon. Ir is 
not in Republicks as in Monarchies, Kings admit to their Council 
only a few Favourites, who give their Opinions in private, and with- 
out Preparations : But in a popular State, where every Citizen has a 
Right to vote for War or Peace, for the paſſing of Laws, and for the 
condemning or abſolving Criminals, there Harangues become neceſſary. 


This being the Caſe of Rome, the People there were to be inſtructed 


in thoſe Matters which were ſubmitted to their Votes ; their Minds 
were to be rouz'd, and their Hearts diſpoſed to ſubmit to Reaſon. 
The Eloquence of the Conſuls and of ; Tribunes was the Spring 
which moy'd the undetermin d Multitude. There was a numerous 
Audience even in the Senate. Affairs were reported there at one time 
before three hundred, and afterwards before {ix hundred Conſcript Fa- 
thers : And the elder Senators had a Right to give their Opinions in 
long Speeches. Lafily, The Generals in the Field never gave Battle, 
nor form'd any conſiderable Deſign, without the Conſent of their 
Troops. The Republican State, and Popular Government were pre- 
ſerved even in the midſt of Arms. The Soldiers gave their Opinions 
by their Shouts or by their Silence ; and it was for this Reaſon, per- 
haps, that thoſe invincible Legions commonly oblig'd themſel ves either 
to conquer or die. No great Enterprize was undertaken, but by their 
Choice; and the Soldiers could not charge any unſeaſonable Step up- 
on the Raſhneſs of their Leaders. It was neceſſary therefore to ha- 
rangue the Troops, and to lay before them the Reaſons for haſtening 
Or delaying the Engagement. Thus every thing was tranſacted at Rome 
by the way of publick Specches and Declamations. And upon this 
Account it is, that all the antient Hiſtorians, eſpecially thoſe who 
write of the Times of the Republick, have, in their Narrations, in- 
troduc'd the Magiſtrates ſpeaking in Perſon. Nay, there is Reaſon to 
believe, that their Speeches were recorded. They were indeed the very 
Soul of the Roman Politics. In them were ſet forth the Motives which 
ſhould: engage the People or the Senate to form thoſe vaſt Deſigns, 
which extended the Roman Dominions to the Eaſt and Weſt. It is in 
theſe Harangues that the Reader will find the Spirit of the Common- 
wealth. The Execution of the Enterprizes, Negotiations, Conqueſts 
and Treaties of the Roman People will be but, as it were, the Body. 
We have therefore follow d the Steps of thoſe Writers who have been 
our Models: And after their Example, have introduc'd the Conſuls, 
Senators,” Tribunes of the People, and Generals of Armies, as ſpeaking in 


Perſon.” This will contribute alſo to enliven our Hiſtory, and make 


it in fome meaſure reſemble the Drama, which is leſs tireſome, becauſe 


the Actors are the only Speakers. However, we have taken Care to 
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abridge thoſe Harangues, in which the Antients are often tediouſly 
long; but have endeavour'd, at the ſame time, to preſerve in the 
Summary we have given of them, every thing eſſential in the Reaſon- 


ing, and that profound Wiſdom which reigns in them: and as to the 


Speeches made by Generals in the Heat of Action, we have ſhorined 
them ſo much, that they will not ſeem improbable, _ 


xxix 


IT is not uſual to publiſh Hiſtories with Notes, or at leaſt to crowd Mee. 


their Margins with ſo great a Number. But tho no other Hiſtory, 
perhaps, = need of them, yet they are neceſſary to this which we 
have undertaken. The Manners, Cuſtoms, Arms, Habits, Kind of 
Government, Magiſtracies, Engines of War, Ge. are ſo different 
from every thing we now fee or are acquainted with, that it would 
have been hardly poſſible to give juſt Ideas of them without Expli- 
cations, Theſe Explications could not have been well brought into 
the Text. The Hiſtory muſt have been loaded with Digreſſions, 
which would be apt to diſguſt the Reader, and interrupt his Atten- 
tion every Moment. The Thread of the moſt beautiful Story would 
have been often broke, and no Point of Hiſtory would have been 
brought to its Concluſion, but in a languid Manner. To pleaſe in a 
Narration, there muſt be a Rapidity ; and the Suſpenſion of the Mind 
ought to be cauſed, only by the skilful interweaving of the ſeveral Facts. 
Whereas a Multitude of Remarks, tho' never ſo judicious, only ſtop 
the Courſe of a Narration, without making it more agreeable. It 
was neceſſary therefore to throw into the Notes, that great Number of 
inſtructive Obſervations, without which the Hiſtory would have been 
imperfect. It would have been improper, either to omit them en- 
tirely, or to inſert them all in the Body of the Diſcourſe. Beſides, 
a great many learned Men have rais d abundance of Diſputes upon 
the ſeveral Events in the Hiſtory we are writing: And we were obliged 
to inform the Publick of theſe Diſputes, in order to make our Work 


deſerve the Title of a Complete Hiſtory. But this could not have been, if 


we had not taken Notice of all the Variations of the ſeveral Authors 
who have tranſmitted to us the fame Facts. The Hiſtorians do not 
conſtantly agree, as to all Circumſtances 5 and yet the Thread of the 
Diſcourſe wou'd admit of no more than one Way of relating the Event. 
We have therefore choſen that for the Body of the Hiſtory which to us 
ſeem'd moſt probable, and have enrich'd our Notes with the reſt. By 
thus taking all poſſible Care not to omit any thing, we have this fur- 
ther Advantage, that we have guarded our {elves againſt the Criticiſm 
of Halt-Scholars, who, as they commonly read but one Hiſtorian, 
wou'd think they had a Right to charge us with Falſhood, if we dif- 
fered in any thing from cheir Author, and would make a Clamour 
againſt What they are ignorant of. Our Notes will ſerve to pacify 
them; for they will find that we have not neglected to inſert there 
thoſe Points which they look upon as eſſential. Laſtly, the Length 
of ſome of our Notes ought not to frighten the Reader. Every in- 
telligent Perſon will perceive that we have taken Pains to be as conciſe 


as the Matter would bear. We have brought within the Compaſs 
h *' a of 
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of a few Lines, Diſſertations with which ſome learned Men have 
filled large Volumes. But how was it poſſible to ſet forth in two 
or three Words the different Opinions 5 diſputed Dates, the 
Value of the Roman Coin, the Force and Si nification of Laws, the 
Situation of Places, diſputed among Geographers; and, in ſhort, con- 
cerning an infinite Number of Points, the Diſcuſſion of which has, 
with Difficulty, been compriſed in the many ſucceſſive Volumes pub- 
liſn'd under the Title of Roman Antiquities ? Whoever ſhall conſider 
it, will find in our Notes ſomething more than a bare Summary of 
that huge Work. We have not made Collections from thence, but 
have gone to che Fountain-Head. We have ſubjected the Criticks 
themſelves to Cenſure, and have had the good Fortune to carry our 
Diſceycries: beyond their Views, | . 
ME DALS have come naturally into the Deſign of a Complete 
Hiſtory of the Roman Republick, and are one of its neceſſary Orna- 
ments. It is true, we have not inſerted all that are to be found in 
the Cabinets of the Antiquaries. We have employ'd ſuch only, as 
may ſerve to inſtruct the Publick with Relation ro the Hiſtory, with- 
out Regard to the Value of thoſe which their Rarity has made moſt 
precious; and becauſe Conjecture, which is often arbitrary, ſeem'd to 
us but an unſure Rule, it is by the Hiſtorians alone that we have ex- 
plain d them. Nor let the Reader be ſurpriz d, that we have preſent- 
ed him with ſome Medals before the Time that any were ſtruck at 
Rome. We have ſeldom ſhewn any one but by its Reverſe, and 
when it was proper to inſtru& us in certain Cuſtoms, mentioned in 
the firſt Years of the Kings and Conſuls. We have employ'd them 
only to figure to the Eye, what we could not ſufficiently expreſs 
in Words. Moreover, it is well known that the Deſcendants of 
the firſt Heroes of Rome did in After-Ages cauſe ſometimes the 
Heads, and more frequently ſymbolical Repreſentations of the Ex- 
ploits of their Anceſtors, to be engrav d: And theſe are the only Me- 
dals of which we have given Stamps, in the firſt four Volumes of 
this Hiſtory. WW 
As for the other engrav d Figures interſperſed in our Work, we 
have taken them from the Collections of the Antiquaries. Our De- 
ſign has not been purely to amuſe and pleaſe the Eye, but to confirm 
ſome Points of Hiſtory, or to clear up certain obſcure Paſſages, by 
Monuments borrowed from Antiquity. Our Volumes are likewiſe 
furniſhed with ſeveral Plans of Rome, as this Capital of the World 
grew * In the firſt ſixteen Books we have given a Draught but 
of one ſingle Battle, becauſe, for more than four hundred Years, the 
Romans were no great Maſters in the Art of War. However, it was 
neceſſary to give an Idea of their Manner of fighting in thoſe earlieſt 
Times. When they ſhall- become more expert in drawing up and 
diſpoſing Armies, We ſhall repreſent more of their Battles, and obſerve 
all their different Ways of marſhalling their Troops. > ; 
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Bur notwithſtanding all our Pains, and the Care we have taken 
to be exact, we are far from expecting entirely to eſcape Cenſure. 
The Roman Hiſtory has, in all Times, been the chief Subject of Cri- 
ticiſm. In this Field the Learned have fought many Battles To 
enter Liſts ſo fruitful in Diſſentions, is therefore, in ſome Sort, to 
proclaim our ſelves Champions ready to fight with all Comers. Ne- 
vertheleſs, our Inclination is for Peace. We ſhall challenge no Per- 
ſon; and nothing but Neceſſity ſhall force us to defend our ſelves. 
Nay, we purpoſe to profit, not only by the friendly Advices of ſome, 
but even by the ill Humour of others. As to our unjuſt Aggreſſors, 
(if any ſuch ſhall appear,) we ſhall uſe our utmoſt Endeavours to 
make them ſenſible of the Truth. All that we deſire of them at pre- 
ſent, is either to ſuſpend their Attacks, or to wait for our Anſwers 
till we are disburthen d of the Care of a long Work. It wou'd be 
very imprudent to let our ſelves be turn d aſide from our Purpoſe, and 
to loſe our Time in Refutations. 
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A New and Connected Summary of the WORK. 


. 


HE Roman Empire ſurpaſs'd, both in Power and Extent, all the Mo- 
narchies which had flouriſh'd before it, and on the Eaſt took in the 
greater Part of their Conqueſts. On the Weſt it was bounded on- 

ly by the Ocean ; and to the North by thoſe Countries, whoſe chief 
Defence was Froſt and Snow. On the South, a great Part of Africa, ſcarce viſited be- 
fore, was ſubdu'd by the Roman Eagle, which, in a word, ſtretch'd her Wings over 
the moſt beautiful Regions of the known Hemiſphere. 

Rome, in her very Infancy, became an Object of Jealouſy to her Neighbours; but 
the Neceſſity of Self-Defence, againſt their continued Attacks, giving daily Exerciſe 
to her unwearied Courage, ſhe at length reduced the Nations which inſulted her, and 
made her ſelf Miſtreſs of all Italy. When ſhe had thus attained to a more mature 
Age, Carthage became her Competitor; and the two Republicks vied for Glory. 
The Deſtruction of this powerful Rival was follow'd by the Conqueſt of Macedon, 
the hereditary Dominion of Alexander; and this rais'd her Ambition to tread in his 
Steps, and to eſtabliſh her ſelf an Empire in Aſia; which, if it proved leſs extenſive 
than his, was, however, more laſting. | | 

That humble City, founded by Romulus, ſo mean and contemptible in its Beginnings, 
role in time to be the Capital of the World. It grew larger by every new Conqueſt, 
and the Circuit of its Walls was widen'd in Proportion to its Empire. Its Citizens 
became Maſters of the Fate of Kingdoms; and Cities, which once gave Law to 
others, courted the Honour of being ſtiled Roman, and of enjoying Roman Privi- 
leges. Kings ſtrove to merit their Alliance and Protection, and readily ſubmitted to 
the Decrees of their Senate. Both the Eaſtern and Weſtern States being reduced 
to Provinces, either brought their Tributes to Rome, or receiving Governours from 
thence, enriched with their Spoils thoſe illuſtrious Citizens who from their Caprror. 
ſent forth Laws to the Ends of the Earth. | 

§. 2. After having atrain'd to a prodigious Pitch of Grandeur, it is mortifying to 
look back to an obſcure Beginning, and Endeavours are therefore often uſed on ſuch 
Occaſions, to ſupply _the'Defe& of Hiſtory by Fiction. However, in the preſent 
Caſe, the Romans cannot, without Injuſtice, be denied the Glory of deſcending from 
Trojan Blood. Too many Hiſtorians, both Greek and Latin, concur in their Fayour, 
to be rejected. eG] 

ANEAS, after the DeſtruQion of Troy, obliges himſelf, by a Treaty with the Anzas. 
Greeks, to quit Troasz but at his Departure leaves there his eldeſt Son, Aſcanius, who 
becomes King of the Daſcylites. 6 3. Eneas croſſes the Helleſpont, arrives in Thrace, 
(where he builds a City, and leaves Part of his Followers,) fails thence to Delos; 
ſtops in his Voyage at ſeveral other Iſlands of the Archipelago z arrives in Epirus; 
croſſes the Adriatict Sea; goes aſhore at Drepanum in Sicily, (where he diſcharges 
more of his Followers; ) croſſes the Tyrrhene Sea, and at length finiſhes his tedious 
Voyages, on the Coaſt of the Laurentes in Italy. [$. 4: The Origin _ = In- 
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habitants of that Country, with a ſhort Account of the Aborigines, Siculi, Auſonit, 
Pelaſgi, Tyrrbeni, Evander the Arcadian, Faunus, Hercules, Cacus, Oenotrus, and 1talus.] 

§. 7. Latinas, * of Latium, makes an Alliance with Æneas, aſſigns him Lands, 
and gives him his only Daughter Lavinia in Marriage, and with her the Right of 
Succeſſion to his Crown. F. 6. Turnus, enraged at this Marriage, (to which he 
had aſpired) retires to the Rutuli, who are in War with Latinus. A Battel is 
fought, wherein Latinus and Turnus are both ſlain; upon which Æneas gets Poſſeſſion 
of the Kingdom of Latium. 6:7. He applies himſelf to regulate the Affairs of 
Religion; retains the Worſhip of the Gods Picus and Faunus, (honoured by the La- 
tins) and introduces that of the two Palladiums, the Goddeſs Veſta, &c. §. 8. The 
Rutuli, in Conjunction with the Hetruſci, and Mezentius King of the Tyrrheni, renew 
the War. The two Armies come to an Engagement, in which Æneas is forced into 
the Numicius, and there drowned; but the Trojans conceal his Body, and he is deified 
under the Name of JueiTER IN DIES. F. 9. His Son Eurileon, ſurnamed Aſcanius, 
ſucceeds him, and is befieged in Lavinium, by Mezentius ; but ſallies out, defears him, 
and obliges him to ſue for Peace. F. 10. In the mean time, Lavinia being left with 
Child by Æneas, and entertaining a ſtrong Jealouſy of the Ambition of her Son- in- law, 
puts her ſelf under the Care of Tyrrhenus (who had been Chief Shepherd to her Fa- 
ther Latinas) retires into the Foreſts, and is there peaceably delivered of a Son; who 
from his Birth and Education in the Woods, takes the Surname of SyLvius. But 
as the Queen's Flight, who had diſappeared on a ſudden, occaſions Suſpicions at La- 
vinium, prejudicial to the Reputation of Aſcanius, he, to remove them, cauſes diligent 
Search to be made for Lavinia, calms her Fears, and engages her to return to the 
City, with the young Prince her Son, whom he ever treats as a Brother. Some time 
after this, he reſigns to him Lavinium, as his lawful Inheritance, and founds Alba 
Longa, which he makes the Place of his Reſidence, and Capital of his new Kingdom. 
He dies there, and leaves a Son, named Julus. F. 11. The Latins not thinking it 
for their Intereſt to continue divided under two Governments, reſolve to unite Alba 
and Lavinium into one Dominion. Æneas Sylvius is elected ſole King; and, to make 
Talus ſome Amends, he is declared Sovereign in Affairs of Religion. §. 12. K- 
neas Sylvius, after a Reign of 29 Years, dies; and is ſucceeded by his Son neas, 


who governs 31 Years: After him, Latinus holds the Scepter 51 Years: Then 


King Alba 39: Capetus 26: Capis 28: Calpetus 13: and Tiborinus 8. (From this 
laſt the River Tyber, which before was call'd Aibula, took its Name; he having been 
forced into it in an Engagement, and there drowned.) Agrippa 41: Alladias 19: Aven- 
tinus 37: (He left his Name to the Hill Aventinus, where he was interr'd.) Procas 
who ſucceeded him, and reigned 23, was the Father of Numitor and Amulius; which laſt 
dethrones his Brother; and, to ſecure the Crown to himſelf, murders his Brother's 


only Son, Egeſtus, and conſecrates his Daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to the Worſhip of 


RomvuLvs 
and RE 
MUS born. 


Favsru- 
LUS. 


LuPpERCA- 
LIAs 


Veſta. §. 13. Rhea, going to fetch Water for the Performance of a Sacrifice to 
Mars, has an Adventure in the Grove where the Temple ſtands, and proves with 
Child: But whether by the God Mars himſelf, or a Lover come thither by Appoint- 
ment, or by the Violence of the Tyrant, (who took this Method, that he might 
have a Pretence to deſtroy her,) is not agreed. She is at length deliver'd of Twin- 
Sons. Amulius condemns the Veſtal to perpetual Impriſonment; and the Infants to 
be expoſed in a little Skiff upon the Yer. The River at that time overflowed its 
Banks, and the Skiff being carried to the Extremity of the Flood, ſtrikes againſt a 
Stone, and turns the Brothers out upon the Strand. Tis the general Tradition, that 
a She-Wolf hearing their Cries, came and ſuckled them; but it is more likely, that 
Acca Laurentia, the Wife of Fauſtulus, who found the two Children, and nurſed 
them, was called by the Nick-name of Lupa, or Wolf, for her diſorderly Life; and 
that this gave Riſe to the fabulous Miracle. Fauſtulus was Chief of the Shepherds 
belonging to the Court; and as he, probably, was not unacquainted with the Birth 
of the Twins, was ſuitably careful of their Education. As they grow up, they ap- 
pear to have ſomething Great in their Mein and Air, which commands Reſpect; and 
they aſſume an Aſcendant over the other Shepherds, and the Country-People. A 


Quarrel happening between the Herdſmen of Amulius, and thoſe of Numitor, (who 


lives for the moſt parrt a retired Life in the Country) Romulus and Remus take the Part 
of the former, againſt the latter, and ſhed ſome Blood. The injured Party, to be 
revenged, lay wait to catch the Brothers in an Ambuſh, and on the Feſtival of the 
Lupercalia, ſurprize Remus, and carry him before Numitor, to be ſentenced to Pu- 
niſhment. Numitor, whether by Inſtinct or Compaſſion, feels himſelf touched in 
the Priſoner's Favour, and asks him where he was born, and who were his Parents. 
The Anſwers of Remus bring to his Mind his two Grandſons; and his Anger is en- 
tirely changed into Tenderneſs. $. 14. In the mean while, Romulus, impatient 
at the detaining of his Brother, is eager to purſue and attack the Robbers. But 
Fauſtulus diſſuades him from it, and diſcloſes to him his Birth; upon which he re- 
ſolves, at any Rate, to free his Grandfather and Mother from Oppreſſion. And while 
he is aſſembling the Country People, and diſpoſing every thing for the enn, 
3 1S 
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= ' his Project, Numitor makes the ſame Diſcovery to Remus, concerning his Parents, 
and the Oppreſſion they are under. Remus is fired at this Diſcourſe, and is ready for - / 
any Enterprize. But he is only required to inform his Brother of his Good Fortune, 
and to ſend him to Namitor's Houſe. The Shepherd Fauſtulus follows Romulus, 
and takes with him the Box, or Skiff, in which the Brothers had been expoſed, to 
ſhew it to Numitor 3 but having an Air of Concern and Earneſtneſs in his Face, he 
is ſtopped at the Gate of the City, led before Amulius, and examined concerning his 
Burden. He, without loſing his Preſence of Mind, confeſſes what it is, owns that 
the Twins are living, but pretends that they are feeding Flocks in a remote Deſert. 
In the mean while, the Uſurper's Death being reſolved on, Remus undertakes to raiſe 
the City, and Romulus to inveſt the King's Palace. The Country People come on 
the Day appointed, and form themſelves into Companies of an hundred each. Their 
Enſigns are Bundles of Hay, hanging to the Tops of Poles. [The Latins at that 
time called them Manipuli; and from thence came the Name of Manipulus, for a Manipulus. 
Battalion, which at firſt conſiſted of one hundred Soldiers, afterwards of two hun- 
dred, and in the Decline of the Empire, of leſs than an hundred.) Romulus, with 
this tumultuous Army, inveſts the Avenues of the Palace, forces the Guard, kills the 
Tyrant, and reſtores his Grandfather Numitor to the Throne. F. 157. The two 
Brothers, by the Advice of Numitor, undertake to found a new Colony, bur differ 
abour the Place; Remus is for the Aventine, and Romulus for the Palatine Mount ; 
1 and they have Recourſe to Augury, to terminate the Diſpute. The Day for the 
= Ceremony being come, the Brothers poſt themſelves each upon his Hill; and it is 
59 agreed, that whoever ſhall ſee the firſt Flight of Vulturs, or the greateſt Number 
| of them, ſhall gain his Cauſe. Romulus, betore any appear, ſends word to his Bro- 
ther that he has ſeen Vulturs. Remus had actually ſeen fix ; and runs inſtantly to 
= | Mount Palatine, to examine the Truth of his Brother's Auſpices. The Moment he 
1 arrives, twelve Vulturs, by good Fortune, appear to Romulus; upon which he cries 
1 out, in a Tranſport of Joy, Be Judge, be Fudge your ſelf, of the Truth of what my 
Meſſengers told you. However, Remus diſcovers the Deceir. The People are divided 
into two Parties, and from a Diſpute of Words come to Blows. The Shepherd 
. Fauſlulus, who had educated the T'win-Brothers, is kill'd in the Skirmiſh ; bur it is 
uncertain whether Remus was then ſlain. $. 16. ROME is founded upon ROME 
Mount PALATINE, the 21% of April; being the Feſtival of Pales, Goddeſs of Shep- founded. 
herds. It was (according to Harro) in the third Year of the fixth Olympiad, i. e. 
BY 3301 Years from the Creation, 431 after the taking of Troy, and 753 before Chriſt. 
= | $. 17. Fabius (afterwards called Celer) is ſaid to have ſlain Remus for leaping over the 
J City-Wall, but Livy makes him die by the Hand of Romulus. §. 18. ROME 
when it had receiv'd the utmoſt Perfection its Builders could give it, conſiſted only 
of about 1000 Houſes, all Ground Floors, and without any Ornament. No Regu- 
larity or Beauty was conſulted in laying out the Streets. It was, properly ſpeaking, 
a Village, of which the principal Inhabitants follow'd their own Ploughs. Even 
Romulas's own Palace was built of Ruſhes, and cover'd with Thatch. Such were 
Year of the Beginnings of the Capital of the World. $. 19. Romulus aſſembles the Peo- ROM U- 
ROME ple, and propoſes to them to chuſe what Form of Government they like beſt. They LUS, if 
1. fix upon Monarchy, and ele& him King. Before he mounts the Throne, he conſults King. 
the Will of the Gods by Augury; and trom that time it becomes an eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom 
to have Recourle to Augur), before entring upon any publick Office or Employment. 
S. 20. The King applies himſelf to ſettle Order in his City, and a due Subordination 
among his Subjects. He himſelf puts on a Garb of Diſtinction; and appoints twelve 
Lictoss to attend him as his Guards. Several Perſons of a diſtinguiſh'd Birth, having LIggore 
follow'd him to Rome, and choſen rather to reſide in the new City than at Alba; ; 
theſe he chuſes to be the Heads of the Colony, under the Title of SNA Tons; and Spy 1 
he calls them FarhEns, either becauſe they ſurpaſs the reſt in Age or Wiſdom; or ; 
becauſe their Dignity makes them the Fathers and Protettors of the People. The 
Children of theſe firſt ParrEs or FarHERS, were call'd ParRICIANS. The SENATE Pa 
conſiſted at firſt bur of 100 Perſons, whoſe Office was to adminiſter Juſtice, to take ——_ 
upon them the Care of Religion, and to aſſiſt the King with their Counſels. And be- 8 
ing thus devoted to Civil Affairs, it is probable they were exempted from the La- 
bours of the Military. | $049] | | 
The reſt of the Colony were all called PLRRBETIANSs; and theſe were divided into PLRRE- 
two Orders. The richeſt and nobleſt of them were ſtiled Parrons, and held a ; ANS 
middle Rank between the Dignity of the Senators, and the Meanneſs of the Popu- 1 
lace. Each of theſe took upon him to protect a certain Number of Families of the — 
loweſt Sort, who were call'd their CLIxxrs. His Buſineſs was to draw up their CrexTs. 
Contracts, to extricate them out of their Difficulties and Perplexities, and to guard 
their Ignorance againſt the Artfulneſs of the Crafty. On the other hand, the Clicnts 
were obliged to contribute jointly towards the Payment of the Portions of their Pa- 
trons Daughters, towards paying the Ranſom of their Patrons or their Children, in 
caſe they were taken in War, and to diſcharge their publick Debts gratis, when they 
rig | [La ] themſclyes 
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themſelves were not able to do it. The Patron and Client were mutually difabled Year ot 
from accuſing or bearing Witneſs againſt each other: And if either was convicted ROME 


of having violated his Obligations, the Guilt was no leſs than Treaſon, and the Per- 

ſon injur'd had Power to put the Offender to Death; which was done by ſacrificing 

him to Pluto, or to the Maxes. For more than 600 Years, we find neither Jealou- 

fies nor Diſſentions, between the Patrons and their Clients, not even in the Times 

of the Republick, when the People frequently mutinied againſt the Great and Power- 

ful. $.21. With Regard to Military Diſcipline, the Colony is divided into 

TriBes. three TRikks, commanded by Officers, called TRIBUNRS. Thele Tribes are divided 
TRIBUNES: into thirty Cur1z, (or Pariſhes) and theſe latter into DgcurLE. ' Each Curia and 
Curiz. Doecuria has its own Commander; and theſe Bodies of Militia, ready formed in the 
DecvurLz. ſeveral Quarters of the City, are by their reſpective Captains ſummoned to the Aſ- 
ſemblies, and commanded in the Field. F. 22. Romulus makes ſome Regulation in the 

Affairs of Religion. The principal Miniſters of the Gods are choſen out of the Patri- 

cians, and the inferior Prieſts out of ſuch Families only as are honourable. Their Age muſt 

be at leaſt go Years, and none but their Wives may perform the Functions of Prieſteſſes. 

Their Sons and Daughters, to the Age of Puberty, are alone permitted to wait 

CAMILLI. on the Altars. The Boys are call'd CamiLLi, and the Girls CAuILLX. When 
CAMILLE. the Prieſt has no Children of his own, he may chuſe the handſomeſt Children in 
his Curia to attend him in the Sacrifices. The Sacerdotal Families being freed from 

N all publick Taxes, and from bearing Arms; and their Employments being for Life, 
many are ambitious of the Prieſthood: But Romulus forbids the ſeeking it by In- 

trigues, the purchaſing it with Money, and the truſting it to the Hazard of Lots. 
CuRloN Es. Each Curia is permitted a free Choice of its Curio or PRIEST, its Axus picks, and 
ARUspI- its AuGurs. The ſecond of theſe infpected the Entrails of the Victims; and the 
CES. laſt foretold future Events by the Flight and Singing of Birds. F. 23. After this, 
AuGurs, the King inſtitutes ſome Civil Laws. He particularly confines every Husband to one 
Wife; and gives Fathers an abſolute Power over the Lives and Liberty of their Chil- 

* dren. He forbids his Romans to exerciſe any Occupation, but of War or Agriculture: 

and diſtributes all the Lands of his little Diſtrict among his Curiæ in equal Proportions. 


$. 24. He augments the Number of his People, by opening an 4/5lum for fugitive 


Criminals and Debtors. But his Neighbours refuſe to give their Daughters in Mar- 

riage to ſuch a Crew of Vagabonds. He therefore inftitutes Games, (in Honour of 

Consva- Equeſtrian Neptune, call'd Conſus;) and in the midſt of the Diverſion, the Romans car- 
LIA. ry away by Violence the Sabine Women, who are come to be Spectators. But Romu- 
dus marries them to his Men, in due Form. [Among all thoſe who were ſeiz'd, there 

was but one married Woman, named Her ſilia, whom Romulus is ſaid, by a Greek 
 Hiftorian, to have made his Wife; but other Writers ſay ſhe was married to Haſtus 

the Anceſtor of King Tullus Hoſtilius.] $- 27. The Sabines ſend Envoys to Rome, 

to demand back their Daughters. But Romulus is inflexible. During the Confe- 

rences, Acron, King, or Chief of the Town Cænina, takes the Field. Romulus 

marches out to meet him, kills him in ſingle Combat, and ſtrips him of his Armour; 

rſues the routed Cæninenſes, enters their Town with them, razes it, and tranſ- 

Triumph. plants the Inhabitants to Rome. He decrees himſelf the Honours of a Triumph, in 
Opima Spo- which he carries the Spoils of cron (call'd Oyima SroLIA) on his Shoulders, to 


lia. a little Temple on the Hill Saturnius, (ſince call'd the Cariror,) and there depoſits 
JueireR his Trophy, conſecrating it to Jupiter Feretrius. §. 26. The Antemnates and 
FERETRI- Cruſtumini, to revenge the Violence done to their Daughters, make War upon the 
US. Romans, and are defeated. Herſilia, who was of Antemnæ, prevails with Romulus to 


have her Countrymen favourably treated; and he, having firft conſulted with the 

Senate, determines to tranſplant the Inhabitants of the conquer'd Cities to Rome. 

But before he puts this Deſign in Execution, he ſummons all the Women ſeized at 

the Sports, who were born in either of the Cities, to appear before him. They are 

at firſt affrighted; but he makes them a gracious Speech, and declares his Inten- 

tions, which remove their Fears, and fill them with unexpected Joy. Several Cities 

of Hetruria ſubmit voluntarily to Romulus. Cœlius, an Hetrurian Leader, brings to 

Rome all the Troops under his Command, and ſettles on a Hill near the City, which 

from him took the Name of Mount Coxxius. Romulus is obliged to enlarge the 

Compaſs of Rome, on Account of the Multitude of new Inhabitants, and to carry 

its Walls as far as the Hill Saturninus, on which a Citadel was built, and committed to 

the Government of Tarpeius. F. 27. The Sabines ſend aſecond Deputation to Romulus, 

| to demand back their Daughters; and upon his Refuſal, begin Hoſtilities, and march 

8 towards Rome with a great Army of Horſe and Foot, under the Command of their 
Trrus Ta- King Titus Tatius., By the Treachery of Turpeia they get Poſſeſſion of the Citadel on 
T1US. the Hill Saturnius, which from her takes the Name of Tarpeius. A pitch'd Battel is 
TARPEIA. fought with various Succeſs: Romulus engages in ſingle Combat with a brave Sabine, 
named Curtius, and abliges him to leap into a Pool, (made by the overflowing of the 

Yber,) which was afterwards call'd the Lake Curtius. He is afterwards ſtunn'd by a 

Blow on the Head with a Stone, and carried out of the Field; but coming to himſelf 

envi EN 4 again, 
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> | f sto the Battel, encourages his routed Troops, makes a Vow to Jupiter JueiTER 
A 18 eee, his "2 The Nie puts an End to the Engagement. The Sa- STATOR. 
== Vine Women, (who were the Occaſion of the War) at the Perſuaſion of er filia, nego- 
E 5 tiate a Peace; which is concluded to the Satisfaction of both Parties. They are to he 
_ henceforward but one People, govern'd by the fame Laws, and living within the ſame 
| Walls; the two Kings, Romulus and Tatius, are to have equal Authority, the City to | 
1 be called Rome, and the Inhabitants Quiritet, which was the Name of the Inhabitants QUIRITES. 
of Cures, the Capital of Sabina. F. 28. Romulus inſtitutes the three Bodies of Ro- EqQuiTES 
1 man Knights, the Rhamnenſes, Tatienſes, and Luceres. . 29. Tatius, in Imitation RomaNI. 
= of Romulus, forms a Council of an hundred Sabine Senators. The two Councils ar firſt 
aſſemble, each at the Houſe of its reſpective King. But afterwards they make bur 
one Aſſembly; and the Place of their Meeting is thence called CoMiTIUM. Comitium. 
Xt 6. 30. Extraordinary Honours are decreed the Sabine Women, for their Zeal and Ser- 
= vices in making the Union between the two Nations. Particularly, their Children 
| are allow'd to wear the BuLLa AvuREa, and the Robe call'd PRaTExXTA. Romulus Bulla Au- 
holds his Court on the Hill Palatinus, and Tatius his on the Hill Tarpeius. The Sa- Lea. 
© bines ſettle on a Hill called by them Quirinalis, either in Memory of their City Cures, Pretexta. 
| or in Honour of their God Quiris. The Space between the Hills Palatinus and Tar- 
1 peius becomes a common Market- place for the two united Nations, and is call'd Fo- Forum. 
1 9,10, 11, RUM. S. 31. The Romans and Sabines live for five Vears in perfect Harmony. 
1 12,13. They adopt each other's Gods; and unanimouſly inſtitute the Feſtival of the MArRO- MATRO- 
A NALIA, in Memory of the Peace concluded by the Mediation of the Women. The NALIA. 
Conqueft of Cameria is the only military Atchievement under the two Kings. Four 
thouſand of its Inhabitants are tranſplanted to Rome, and incorporated in the Curiæ. 
14. F. 32. Some of Tatius's People ravage the Territory of the Lavinians, who ſend En- 
voys to Rome to demand Satisfaction. Romulus is willing to do Juſtice, and to deliver 
up the Aggreſſors to the injured Party; but Tatius interpoſes. The Envoys are, in 
their Return home, murder'd by the very Robbers they had complain'd of. Upon 
this, the Lavinians renew their Complaints, and Romulas prevails to have honourable 
Satisfaction given them. 1. The Murderers are yielded to the Diſcretion of the 
Tavinians. 2. The two Kings of Rome go to Lavinium, to offer an expiatory Sa- 
crifice to the Gods of their Allies. But Tatius contrives to have his guilty Friends 
reſcued out of the Hands of the Lavinians; and this mee, 7 the common People to 
ſo great a Degree, that in the midſt of the expiatory Sacrifice, and at the Foot of the 
Altar, they kill Tatius with the Prieſts Knives, and the Spits for roaſting the Vic- 
tim. The Lavinians, fearing the Reſentment of Romulus, deliver up the Aſſaſſins 
IF, 16. into his Hands; but he ſends them back unpuniſhed. F. 33. Rome is afflicted 
by the Plague. Cameria revolts, but is ſubdued; and Romulus has the Honour of 
a ſecond Triumph. The Fidenates make War upon the Romans, who defeat them, 
and take Fidene. The Veientes demand it back, as a Town which held of them; 
17. and upon Romulus's Refuſal to ſurrender it, lay Siege to it. Romulus gains two Vic- 
tories over them, and takes a vaſt Number of Priſoners, together with their King, 
who had acted a very weak Part. And the Sale of theſe Priſoners gives Riſe to 
that Cuſtom among the Romans, after a Victory, of dreſſing up an Old Man in a 
Child's Coat, and crying round him, Sardians to ſell. The Veientes, to preſerve 
Lo their City from a Siege, ſend a Deputation to Rome to ſue for Peace; and Romulus 
= | grants them a Trace-for an hundred Years, upon their Surrendry of ſeven ſmall Towns 
1 on the Tyber, ſome Salt- pits near the Mouth of the River, and giving Hoſtages for their 
Fidelity. He triumphs a third time, on the es of October, in the ſeventeenth Year 
19. of Rome. H. 34. Numitor dies, by which the Kingdom of Alba deſcends to Romu- 
las; but he ſuffers the Albans to enjoy their Liberty in the Form of a Commonwealth, 
reſerving to himſelf only the Right of nominating annually a Dictator to govern it. 
But while by his moderate Proceedings he is making himſelf loved as well as feared 
Abroad, he begins to be only dreaded at Home. He neglects his Senate; affects State; 
makes himſelf be attended by 300 Troopers call'd CExLEREs, and by a Company of Ce/eres. 
Liorons, with Faſces and Ares, for arbitrary Executions. The People continue to £ittors 
reſpe& their King, but the Senate conſpire to deſtroy him. F. 35. Romulus having i Faſces 
appointed a Review of his Troops on the 7th of Fuly, Year of Nome 37, is ha- and Axes. 
37. Tanguing them, when a ſudden Storm of Hail diſperſes the Soldiers; and the Senators 
who are about him take thar Opportunity to kill him, and conceal his Body. They RomuLvs 
endeavour to perſuade the People that the King was ſnatch'd up to Heaven during the lain. 
Tempeſt. But this Stratagem does not ſucceed, nor are the People pacified, till Ju- 
lis Proculus invents a Story, and ſwears to the Truth of it. He aſſembles the Curie, 
and tells them, That RomvLvs had a pear'd to him, and: had promiſed to be their 
Protecting God, under the Name of Quin Ns. Upon this, all Suſpicions are laid Qu1gtxvs. 
aſide; and divine Honours are decreed to the new Deity. © : 
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$.1. JYOMULUS dying without Iflue, the Crown continues elective: But the 
R Romans and Sabines differ about the Choice of a Succeſſor ; and during the 
InTER- INTERREGNUM, the two hundred Senators take the Sovereignty into their own 
REGNUM. Hands. They divide themſelves into Tens, and each Tex has the ſupreme Authority 
IntTER- five Days. However, one only of each Tex has the Badges of Sovereignty at a time; 
REx. and when he has been honour'd with them twelve Hours, reſigns them to another. 
But the People being diſſatisfyd with this fort of Government, put an end to it, and 

come to an Agreement among themſelves, That the Romans ſhall chuſe the King, but 

ſhall be obliged to chuſe him from among the Sabines. Fd. 2. Numa Pompilius 

was an auſtere Sabine Philoſopher, who led a ſolitary ſtudious Life; and his fre- 

quenting Sacred Groves and Fountains gave 7 8 1 5 to invent the Fable of 

ComrTIA his converſing with the 2 Egeria. This Man is elected King by the Curiæ, 
CuRIATA. and the Senate approve the Choice. Depuries are ſent to give him Notice of it. 
He at firſt declines accepting the Throne; but being at length prevail'd upon by the 

Arguments and Intreaties of the Deputies, join'd with thoſe of his Father and of his 

Kinſman Marcius, he ſets out for Rome, and is met by the Senate and People. The 

5 Curiæ are a ſecond time aſſembled, he is elected a- new by them, and the Senate con- 
firm this ſecond Choice. But before he conſents to be clothed in the Royal Robes. 

Avcury. he inſiſts that the Gods ſhould be conſulted by Augury. The King is attended to 
the Top of the Hill Tarpeius, and is there ſeated upon a Stone with his Face to tlie 

South, and his Head cover'd with a Veil. The chief of the Augurs ſtands behind 

him, and ſtretching his Right Hand over his Head, turns himſelf to the Eaſt, and 

prays for him. Then gazing round to diſcover a favourable Omen, he ſees ſome 

Birds, which are preſumed to be auſpicious : And this 1s ſufficient. The King comes 

down from the Hill, with the Acclamations of the People, who are charm'd with 

N U M A, the Modeſty of their new Governor. S. 3. Numa diſmiſſes the Guard of 300 
2 Aing. Celeres, and forms a Deſign of moderating the warlike Ardor of the Romans, by 
the Impreſſions of Religion. But tho' he has true Notions of the Deity, and for- 

bids the repreſenting him under the Reſemblance of Man or Beaſt ; yet he does not 

introduce the Worlbip of him, nor aboliſh all the old Superſtitions z but authorizes, 

for politick Ends, both the Alban and Sabine Ceremonies, eſtabliſhing Order and 

Decency in the Obſervance of them. He divides the Miniſters of Religion into eight 


CuRIONES. Claſſes; Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, Augurs, Veſtal Virgins, Salii, Feciales, and Pontifices. 


FLAMINES. The Cukloxxs were the particular Prieſts of each Curia. TheFLamines (ſo call'd from 
the Faſhion or Colour of their Caps) were Prieſts, whoſe Miniſtry was confined to 
ſome particular God, whoſe Name they took, as the Flamen Dialis, the Flamen Mar- 

CELERES. 7ialis, &c. The CkLERESs were inferior Miniſters to take care of the Sacrifices, un- 
der the Direction of the Tibunes, who had commanded them when they were Guards 

AuGurs. to Romulus. The AuGurs not only foretold future Events by the Flying and Notes 

of Birds, but had all ſorts of Divination within their Province, except the inſpecting 

\ VesraLs. the Entrails of Victims: for Numa inſtituted no bloody Sacrifices. The VESTALs 
were wholly devoted to the Goddeſs Yefta, and were obliged, under the ſevereſt Pe- 

SaLII. nalty, to keep the ſacred Fire in her Temple perpetually burning. The San were 
the Guardians of the AxciLIA, or the twelve Shields hung up in the Temple of 
Mars. They took their Name from their dancing in the Celebration of the annual 
Feſtival inſtituted in Memory of a miraculous Shield, which Numa pretended fell 

FeciaLEs. down from Heaven. The Buſineſs of the FEciaLEs was to demand Satisfaction for 
the Injuries Rome receiv'd from her Enemies, to proclaim War againſt them, in caſe 
of Refuſal; and to take care that all Treaties with the neighbouring Nations were 


n faithfully obſerved. The PoxrIiricks were the moſt venerable of all the Ciaſſes, and 


CES. were the Heads, the Judges, and the Avengers of Religion. They had a Preſident 
over them, with the Title of PonTirFEx MAxluus. Numa, to put a check to the 
haſty Temper of the Romans, which often made them engage in Wars upon flight 

Janus. Occaſions, dedicates a Temple to Janus, the Symbol of Prudence, which looks back- 


wards and forwards, and conſiders both the Cauſes and Conſequences of things; and 
he orders that the Gates of this Temple ſhall be ſhut in Time of Peace, and never 


Boxa Fi- opened, but upon a Declaration of War. He erects an Altar to Bona Fides, or 
DEs9 Fidelity; and for the ſecuring of Eſtates, introduces a Sort of Gods call'd Termini, 
TERMi- or Bounds, inſtituting a yearly Feſtival to their Honour, call'd TERMINAL IA. 


NALIA. F. 4. He diſperſes about the Country, to cultivate it, thoſe of the Inhabitants of 
Rome, who have no Employment, forming them into Bodies of Husbandmen, each 
under a Head, who has the ſame Authority as an Officer over his Soldiers. But 


his Maſter- piece of Policy is the diſtributing the Roman Citizens into Companies, 


according to their Trades, granting to each Corporation peculiar Privileges, and a 


Power of making By - Laws, c. by which Means the Romans and Sabines loſe 
their factious Names of Diſtinction, and become throughly united. §. 7. Nu- 
ma reforms the Laws made by Romulus, with Relation to the Power of Parents 9 
MIR In 2 their 
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ie Children; He regulates the Circumſtances of Mourning, and of Funeral Cere- 
18 1 — 1140 enacts 2 — Laws of Religion, (which ſubſiſted ever after,) and amends 
| the civil Laws, in which he has an eſpecial Regard to the preſerving of Modeſty in 
Women. 6.6. He reforms the Calendar. . 7. After a pcaceful Reign of 
82. 43 Years, Numa dies, exccedingly lamented, both by his Subjects, and the neigh- 
bouring Nations, leaving Iſſue only one Daughter, named Pompilia. He is interr'd 
at the Foot of Mount Janiculus; and his Books, as he had ordered, are buried with 
him. (Varro's Account of the finding again theſe Books, with St. Auſtin's Conjec- 
ture concerning what they contain' d.) §. 8. During a ſhorr Interregnum, the 
Senate exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, in the fame Manner as upon the Death of 
| Romulus. Tullus Hoſtilius, Grandſon of the famous Haſſus, by the renown'd Herſilia, 
$3. is unanimouſly elected King by the People, and accepted by the Senate. He begins TULLUS 
bis Reign by diftributing certain Lands, which were the Demeſnes of the Crown, HOST I- 
among thoſe of his Subjects who are indigent, and have no Lands of their own. He L 1 8, 
affects Magnificence, and, being of a warlike Temper, impatiently "_ for an Op- 3* King. 
Dortunity to open the Temple of Janus. §. 9. The People of Alba, under the 
E of one Cœlius (or Cluilius) furniſh Tullus with a Pretence to take the Field 
againſt them; and he artfully contrives to make the Albans the Aggreſſors. Bur the 
Ardour for fighting is cooled in both Armies, as ſoon as they come in fight of each 
other; and both keep within their Entrenchments. The Albans at length murmur at 
their Commander, as the Cauſe of a fruitleſs War; upon which Cœlius reſolves to at- 
tack the Romans but the next Morning he is found dead in his Tent, in the midſt of 
his Guards, and withour any Signs of Violence; which occaſions various Conjectures. 
§. 10. Upon Cœlius's Death, Metius Fuffetius is ſaluted Dictator by the Army. He re- 
ceives Notice that the Fidenates and Veientes intend to fall upon both Armies, when 
they ſhould be weakened by a Battle. He therefore deſires a Conference with Tul- 
Jus, and propoſes a Reconciliation, to which Tullus is very well inclined ; but in or- 
der to make it durable and perfect, propoſes that all, or the chief of the Alban Fami- 
lies ſhould remove to Rome; or in cafe they were unwilling to leave their own City, 
that at leaſt one Common Conncil ſhould be eſtabliſhed ro govern both Cities, under 
the Direction of Him of the two Sovereigns, who ſhouid be able to contribute moſt 
to the publick Good. Fuffetius conſults with his Followers, who abſolutely refuſe to 
leave their native City, but are willing to come to an Union with the Romans. The 
only Difficulty is, to ſettle which City ſhall have the Superiority. Fuffetius ſpeaks in 
Favour of Alba, and Tullus Hoſtilius in Favour of Rome. The latter, in the Cloſe of 
his Speech, propoſes to terminate the Diſpute by a ſingle Combat between himſelf 
and Fuffetius. But the Alban General declines this Offer, and makes a new Propoſal, 
That three Champions ſhould be choſen our of each Camp, to decide the Difference 
and to this Tullus agrees. §. 11. The Birth and near Relation of the three Ca- Hog Ar II, 
riatian and three Horatian Brothers, who notwithſtanding the Ties of Blood, under- and Curi- 
take to fight with each other in the Cauſe of their reſpective Countries. They ATI. 
enter the Liſts; but before they engage, the two Kings conclude a formal Treaty, Pater Pa- 
the Ceremonial of which is deſcribed. §. 12. And now the Allan and Roman tratus. 
Champions advance, with a ſlow Pace, to meet each his Adverſary. But, in the In- 
ſtant, when the People expect to ſee them in a fierce Encounter, they quit their Arme, 
fly to embrace each other, and water the Ground with their Tears, before they ſtain 
it with their Blood. The Spectators melt at the moving Sight, and begin to mur- 
mur ar their Kings, who had engaged ſuch tender and generous Friends in a cruel ä 
Rivalſhip for Glory. But a new Scene puts an End to their Pity, captivates all their 
Attention, and employs all their Hopes and Fears. The triple Combat begins; and 
Fortune, for a long time, holds an even Balance. At length, the eldeſt a the Ho- 
ratii receives a mortal Wound, and falls; a ſecond of the * Heroes has the ſame 
Fate, and expires upon the Body of his Brother. Conſternation and Deſpair ſpread 
themſelves thro' the Roman Camp. But the three Alban Brothers are all wounded, 
and the remaining Horatius is yet unhurt. However, not thinking himſelf able to 
fuftain the Attack of the three Curiatii at once, he makes uſe of a Stratagem to ſe- 
parate them. He turns his Back, he flys with Coward - Speed, and bears the Hoot- 
ings and Reproaches of his Countrymen. The Alban Brothers purſue him, but at un- 
equal Diſtances, and as their Wounds will permit. Horatius turns ſhort upon the 
nimbleſt, and flays him. He then flies to the next, cuts off his Arm with one 
Stroke, and runs him thro' the Body. The third is an eaſy Victim for the Roman 05 
to offer to the Manes of his flaughter'd Brothers. Being deſperatel wounded, he ; 
can ſcarcely fupport himſelf on his Buckler, and ſeems to offer himſelf willingly ro» „ 
Death. The young Conqueror cries out, 70 the Glory of Rome 1 T4 i thee; Aries 
him on the Throat, and, ig with Victory, ſeizes the Spoils of the Vanquiſh'd. The 
Roman Camp rings with Acclamations ; and the Superiority of Rome is own'd by her 
Rival. But as the Conqueror is returning to the City in a ſort of Triumph, his Tem- 
ples encircled with the Crown the King had put upon his Head, and his Shoulders 
loaded with the Spoils of the three Curiatii, ne ſees, with ſome Surprize, his Siſter, 
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at a Diſtance, in the Crowd, unattended, and without her Mother. He excuſes, in Year. of 
his own Mind, the uncommon Indecency, by impuring it to her Impatience to ſee ROME 


a victorious Brother. But the Zeal which had brought her from home, was of an- 
other Kind. A ſtronger Paſſion than a Siſter's Love, had engroſs'd all her Care. One 
of the Alban Champions had been her Lover, and was to have been her Husband. 
All Concern for the Danger of her Brothers, had been loſt in her Anxiety for her 
dear Curiatius; and ſhe had ask'd no News but of his Fate. Upon the firit Report 
of his being flain, ſhe had ſtolen from her Mother, and come running, like one mad, 
out of the City 3 ſhe ſees the Conqueror, bearing in Triumph her Lover's Robe, the 
military Robe which ſhe and her Mother had wrough: with their own Hands; the 
ſees it ſtain'd with her Lover's Blood, ſhe tears her Hair, ſhe beats her Breaſt, Bar- 
barian, ſhe cries, how couldſ# thou dip thy Hands in the Blood of thy Relations, of thoſe 
very Curiatii whom thou baſt ſo often call d thy Brothers? How cou'dſs thou rob me of 
a Husband I ſo tenderly lov'd? Horatius ſtill breathed Blood, and was yet warm 
with Slaughter; Go then, ſays he to his Siſter, go to thy Lover; unnatural Crea- 


ture I it thus, that thou forgetteſt thy dead Brothers, thy living Brother, and thy 


Country? Thus let every Roman periſh, who laments the Death of an Enemy to Rome! 
As he utters theſe laſt Words, he ſtabs her with his Sword, and goes on ſtrait to his 
Father's Houſe. The Father approves of the Action, and refuſes to let his Daughter be 
buried in the Sepulchre of her Family. But when Tullus returns in Triumph to Rome, 
Horatius is brought before him to receive Sentence for his Crime. Tullus being perplexed, 
appoints two Commiſſioners, call'd DVuuviRi, to try the Cauſe as a Crime againſt 
the State. They being only Jucges of the Fact, which was notorious, pronounce him 
puilty of High Treaſon. He appeals to the People; and the Curie are aſſembled. 
Old Horatius, the Father, pleads for his Son, who inſtead of ſuffering Death, is only 


ſentenc'd 40 paſs under the Yoke, an Ignominy with which it was uſual to treat Pri- 


ſoners of War, who had voluntarily ſurrender'd their Arms. Expiations are appoint- 
ed, to pacify the Anger of the Gods for the Crime committed. And all the Honour 
done to Horatius for his Victory, is the erecting a ſquare Column in the Middle of 
the Forum, on which the Spoils of the Curiatii are hung. §. 13. Tullus ſummons 
the Fidenates to anſwer for their ſuſpicious Behaviour, during his War with the Al- 
bans. They, being conſcious of Guilt, and in ſecret Intelligence with Fuffetius, re- 
fuſe to obey; and, in Conjunction with the Yejentes, rake the Field. Fuffetius, in 
Obedience to Tullus's Orders, joins him with the Allan Troops; but, the Day before 
the Battle, informs his principal Officers of his treacherous Intention, which was to 
ſtand neuter till Fortune had decided the Day, and then to fall upon the worſted Side. 
Accordingly, juſt before the Action begins, he retires with his Men to a Hill. Tul- 
Tas is apprized of his Deſertion; and in this Diſtreſs privately makes a Vow to add 


twelve Prieſts to the College of the Salii, and to build a Temple to Fear and, Pale- 
eſs. Then telling his Men, that the Motion Fuffetius had made was by his Order, 


he falls upon the Enemy, and gives them an entire Overthrow. Fuffetius pours 
down from his Hill, 755 the ſcatter'd Remains of the Vanquiſh'd. Tullus conceals 


his Knowledge of Fuffetius's Treachery; goes privately in the Night to Rome to con- 
ſult the Senate; detaches Horatius with a choſen Band to demolith Alba; returns to 


the Camp before Break of Day; orders both the Roman and Alban Troops to attend 
him unarm'd (but with private Inſtructions for the Romans to bring their Swords un- 
der their Cloaths,) makes a Spcech to them, in which he lays open the Perfidiouſ- 
neſs of Fuffetius, and orders him to be faſtened to two Chariots drawn by Horſes, 
and ſo to be torn aſunder. His chief Accomplices are alſo put to the Sword; but 
the reſt of the Alban Soldiers and Citizens are tranſplanted to Rome, and enjoy all 
the Privileges of Citizens of Rome. F. 14. This new Increaſe of Inhabitants ob- 
liges Tullus to enlarge the Limits of the City. He allots Mount Cœlius for the Al- 
bans to ſettle upon (without excluding them from other Parts of the City) and builds 
his own Palace there. He gives ſome of the new Citizens Seats in the Senate, pro- 
motes others ro the Dignity of Roman Knights (dividing them into ren Companies) 
and gains the Hearts of all. The Fidenates perſevering in their Revolt, Tullus ſpends 
the Winter in making Preparations to attack them early in the Spring. They keep 
under the Walls of Fidene, where being beaten, they retire into the City, with a Re- 
ſolution to ſuſtain a Siege. Tullus blockades it, and by cutting off all Succours and 
Proviſions from 1 the Fidenates to ſuch Extremities that they ſurrender at 
Diſcretion. He puniſhes the Heads of the Revolt, but ſuffers the reſt to continue in 
rheir City, under the ſame Form of Government, only in Dependance upon Nome. 
This complete Victory procures Tullus the Honours of a Triumph, in which the 
Spoils of the Enemy are carried as Trophies. S. 15. The Romans, fluſh'd with 
Succeſs, and ſtrengthened by their Union with the Albans, demand Satisfaction of the 
Sabines for the Inſults ſome of her moſt eminent Citizens had formerly ſuffer'd from 
them at the Temple of the Goddeſs Feronia, (i. el Flora, or Proſerpina,) which ſtood 
at the Foot of Mount Sora, upon the Banks of the Tyber, and was frequented by 
both Sabines and Romans. The Sabines can get no Succours, and are forc'd to — 


88. 


92. 


on their wn Valour. At length, ſo bloody a Battle is fought, that both Armies, 
SOME kenithed with the Numbers of their Slain, retire into their own Countries, and at- 


03. tempr nothing more that Campaign. F. 16. The next Year the War is renew'd. 
—- with greater Fury. The two Armies meet near Eretum, a Town about 107 Stadia 
Wo: from Rome. The Battle is long in Suſpence; bur at length Tullus makes a Vow to 
8 Saturn and Ops, to inſtitute a Feſtival to their Honour; and this giving his Men new Sarurxna- 


Courage, he obtains a complete Victory. The Sabines ſubmit, and the Senate pre- LIA. 
ſcribes the Conditions of a Treaty with them, which were written on Pedeſtals erect- 
ed in Holy Places, as eternal Monuments of the Superiority of Rome. Tullus is de- 
creed a third Triumph. S. 17. The Ambition of the Romans now carry them 
to make new 9 They ſummon all the Latin Towns, which had been de- 
pendent on Alba, to ſubmit to the Roman Laws. Upon this, an Aſſembly of the La- 
tin Nation is held at Ferentinum, where it is reſolved not to bow under the Yoke of 
Rome; and two Generals are choſen to command their Forces. However, the Romans 
don't think fit to make War upon them in a regular Way, but after the old manner 
of Inroads and Incurſions, deſtroying their Harveſt. Only Medulia, which had ſub- 
mitted to Romulus, and ſince revolted, was taken by King Tullus. §. 18. The 


CA Sabines, thinking themſelves in a Condition to take Revenge upon Rome, invade the 

_- - Roman Territory, and ſpread themſelves all over it in ſmall Parties, to pillage z and 
W | the little Geenen they meet with, encourages them to think of beſieging Rome. 
| But Tullus marches againſt them, and once more entirely defeats them near the Male- 
1 109. Factors Foreſt. S. 19. Tullus being grown old, falls into Superſtition and Cre- 
x dulity, and being impos'd upon by Stories of Prodigies, and Voices from Heaven, | 
V oltders expiatory Sacrifices for nine Days, (the uſual time ever after employ'd in Expi- . 
1 110. ations, when the People were frightned with Prodigies.) $. 20. Tullus in his : 

x old Age is ſaid by ſome to have ſtudied Magick in Numa's Books, and to have hid 

. 8 himſelf in a private Place to perform a magical Sacrifice, in order to raiſe Jupiter 

1 Elicius; but that omitting ſome Part of the neceſſary Ceremonies, the God in a Rage 

1 ſet his Palace on Fire by Lightning. The King, his Wife and his Children, all pe- 

9 riſh'd in the Flames. But others are of Opinion that Tullus died by the Hands of 

1 Ancus Marius, his Succeſſor; who, watching an Opportunity when the King and 

A his whole Family were met to perform a domeſtick Sacrifice, went to the Place, firſt 


— flew them, and then fer Fire to the Palace, to conceal his Crime. 


E an, as. py - 


F. 1. HE deceaſed King being look'd upon as a Man ſtruck by the Gods, no A NCUS 

= 114. | Honours are done to his Aſhes. After a ſhort Interregnum, the People 4 A RC 1- 

E | and Senate unanimouſly chuſe ANncus Marcivs (Grandſon of Numa by his Daughter Us 

= Pompilia) to ſucceed Tullus. $. 2. The new King begins his Reign, by endea- 45h Kinr. 

w vouring to'reſtore Rome to the Condition in which Numa had left it, to revive Huſ- 4 

i. | bandry, and the neglected Worſhip of the Gods. But the natural Temper. of Ancus 

= | is not pacifick z and his devoting himſelf wholly to Works of Peace, as it is a 

| Force upon Nature, ſo it likewiſe draws upon him the Contempt of the neighbour- 

i ing Nations: He reſolves therefore to give way io his martial Inclination. $. 3. The 

7 Latins pretending that their Treaty with the Romans was no longer binding, than 

= 117, while King Tullus lived, had committed Hoſtilities in the Territory of Rome. Ancus 

1 therefore determines to make War upon them; but out of reſpect to the Laws of 
4 Numa, obſerves all the Forms appointed to be uſed in declaring War, (which are at 

1 large deſcribed; and 'tis obſervable, that the Kings did not make uſe of their Names, 

6 1 or Authority, in Treaties, or publick Acts; tis always the Senate and People who 

Y are mentioned.) Ancus raiſes an entirely new Army, marches and ſurprizes Polito- 

2 um, a Latin City. He ſheds no Blood, nor deſtroys the City, but tranſplants the 
4 Inhabitants to Rome; and theſe, with the Inhabitants of Tellena and Ficana, two E 
3 other Cities of Latium, which he likewiſe took, he ſettles on the Hill Aventinus, | 
3 which he incloſes, and makes a Part of Rome, but without conſecrating the Bounda- 

3 ries, as had been cuſtomary. The Latins repeople Politorium, which obliges Ancus | 
I 5 to beſiege it again; and upon the ſecond Redudtion of it, he demoliſhes it entirely. bk 
Y 19+ 9.4. Aucus leads his Troops four Years ſucceſſively to the Siege of Madulia. At 
1 length he takes and plunders it. He then lays a ſecond. Siege to Ficana, which he 
2 had neglected to demoliſh. It is with great dificulry that he becomes Maſter of it, 

5 but then deſtroys it with Fire and Sword. The Latins, not diſcouraged, take the 
=_ Field again, and are defeated. They divide their Troops into ſmall Parties, to make 
x Inroads into the Roman Territory; and Ancus; to oppoſe them, makes the fame Di- 
| 122. viſion of his Army, which he leaves to the Conduct of Targuin, (a Foreigner lately 
come from Hetruria to make his Fortune) and returns to Rome, full of Glory. But 
whether he was at this time honoured with a Triumph, is uncertain. 5. f. An- x 
27005 FOE — cui ' 
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cas undertakes to encompaſs the Hill Janiculus, which ſtood on the other Side of Year of 
the Her) with a Wall, and to make it a fort of Citadel for Rome: and in order to ROME 


have a Communication between the City and the new Citadel, he builds the Bridge, 
Pons Subli- called Sublicius, (the firſt perhaps known in Italy) over the Böer, in that Place 
cius. where it waſhes the Foot of the Hill Aventinus. To ſuppreſs the Licentiouſneſs of 
the le, he next builds a Priſon in the Roman Forum. Till his Time, the Inno- 
cence of rhe Romans had made them Strangers to Imprifonments. And laſtly, be- 
cauſe Rome was expoſed to be ſurprized by an Enemy, in thofe Places where the 
Country about it was low and flat, he cauſes a wide Ditch to be dug there, which 
Fofſa Qui- was ever after called Faſa Quiritium, becauſe all the People were employed to make 
ritium. it. §. 6. Ancus, ny uy provoked by the Ravages of the Fidenates, neglects 
the Formality of firft ing a Fecialis, marches ſtrait to Fidene, beſieges it, and 
takes it by Sap, this being the firſt Inſtance we meet with in Roman Story, of that 
kind of Attack. He next marches againft the Sabines, who being defeated (more by 


the Conduct than Bravery of the Romans) fue for Peace, and obtain it on eaſy Terms. 


| F.7. The four following Years of Peace Aucus employs in building the Port and 
Oſtia built. City of Ofia, in enlarging the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, and in digging Salt-Pits 

on the Sea-ſhore. The Diſtribution of Salt he made among his Subſects, gave riſe 
Conc1a- to thoſe publick Liberalities, called Congiaria. §. 8. Ancus twice * the 
RIA. Veientes, and is decreed a Triumph by the Senate. And the King, to reward the 


Merit of Targuin, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the Head of the Roman Cavalry, 


promotes him to the Rank of a Patrician. The Volſci are next artack'd, and Yelitre, 


their Capital, beſieged by Ancus. The Inhabitants, reduced to Extremity, fend out 
138. 


their old Men as Suppliants, who obtain firſt a Truce, and then a Peace. The King 
of Roms then turns his Arms againſt thoſe of the Sabines, who had not yet been con- 
quered. Succeſs attends his Expedition, and he returns victorious to Rome, where he 
es ſome time in Tranquillity. 9. 9. Ancus is faid by Plutarch to have died a 
violent Death; but other Writers make it to have been altogether a natural one. (His 
Character and Panegyrick.) He leaves two Sons, one a Child in the Cradle, the 
other near fifteen Years of Age. He had committed the Tuition of both to the am- 
bitious Targuin, little imagining that a Stranger could carry away the Suffrages of 
the People, in the Election of a King, from his Son. §. 10. Tarquin was the 
Son of Damaratus, a Merchant of Corinth, who, to ſecure his great Wealth from 

| Cypſelus the Tyrant of that Place, had retired with it to Targuinia, one of the moſt 
; famous Cities of Hetruria. The Greek Merchant married there a Woman of Diſ- 


tinction, by whom he had two Sons, Aruns and Lucumo. The elder died before his 


Father; and tho? he left his Wife with child, yer his Father not knowing it, and 
dying ſoon after him, left all his Wealth to Lucumo. So that the poſthumous Son 
of Arunx, diſinherited before he was born, took the melancholy Name of Egerius, 
from eggere ro want. Lacumo being in Poſſeſſion of all his Fathers immenſe Riches, 
aſpired to the higheſt Dignities in Tarquinia; and his Wife Tanaquil was no leſs am- 
bitious to ſee him advanced. But being looked upon as a Stranger in Hetruria, he 
was thereby hindered from riſing to any nbd Poſt: and therefore, at the In- 
ſtigation of his Wife, reſolved to remove to Rome, where Strangers had been choſen 
Kings, and where Merit was a ſure means to arrive at Honours. He is no ſooner ad- 
mitted a Citizen of Rome, but he endeavours to appear entirely Roman. He changes 
his Names of Lacamo Damaratus, for thoſe of Lucius Tarquiniasz and by his polite 
Addreſs and Liberalitics, quickly becomes popular. He artfully infinuates himſelf in- 
to the King's Fayour z and leſt his great Wealth ſhould create Suſpicions, offers to 


depoſit it in the publick Treaſury, to opply the Wants of the City. Beſides all this, 


he diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his military Exploits, the ſureſt Steps to Greatneſs, and 


appears to be no leſs able in Council, than formidable in Arms. §. 11. Tarquin 
thinking this a critical time to 2 the Throne, contrives to bring on the Elec- 
0 


tion with the utmoſt Expedition, before the eldeſt of Ancus's Sons ſhould be full fif- 
teen; and to keep him out of the Sight of the People during the Comitia, procures 
him Hunting-Matches in the Country. He then gains the People by Money and 
| Careſles,” and is the firſt who introduces into Rome the Cuſtom of asking for Offices, 
The Firſt and publickly making Intereſt to gain them. He is choſen King by a Majority of 
TAR- Votes, and by the Roman People commanded (for that was the Term then uſed) to fir 


QUIN, down at the Helm of Affairs. To ſtrengthen his Party in the Senate, he creates an 


5 King. hundred new Seyatorr, who were called Senatores Minorum Gentium. F. 12. Al- 
Senatores moſt all the Nations ſubdued by the Romans, pretending that their Treaties with 
Minorum them weile no longer binding, than n Lives of thoſe Princes by whom the 


Gentium. had been' ſubdued, Turquin has inevitable Wars to ſuſtain. The Latins are the fir 


who attack him, but hot the whole Nation of them jointly. Tarqzin beſieges Apiolæ, 


takes it by 4 Stratagem, and ſells the Inhabitants for Slaves. The Cruſtumini, who 
had-xevolted; repent” and ſubmit. The e ee mildly, but ſettles a Ro- 
mak Colony among them. Nomentum likewiſe experiences the Clemency of Targuin 

S ubmiſſion. Uollatia bring more obſtinate, is not ſo gently treatet ; 4 In- 
a | 2 habitants 
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4 habitants are diſarmed and taxed, and a Garriſon is left in it to keep it in Subjection. 
Year of had! he Sovercignty of this City to Egerius, his Brother Arunx's Son, who 


OME The King gives t . | | 

* cud 1. took the Name of Collatinus, which he tranſmitted to his Poſterity. 
143. Corniculum is beſieged next, and after a brave Reſiſtance, is taken by Storm, and re- 
144. duced to Aſhes. 


6.13. Targquin's Succeſs makes the reſt of the Latin Cities very 
uneaſy. Several of them unite their Forces to oppoſe his Progreſs. But the King. 
defeats them in a bloody Battel near Fidene. He then ſollicits the Latin Cities, to 
enter into Alliances with him; to which many of them conſent. The Fidenates be- 
ing faithful to his Intereſt, procure him the Surrendry of ſeveral conſiderable Places; 
147. And at length, Camerium ſubmits. $. 14. The whole Nation of the Latins aſ- 
ſemble in a Body at Ferentinum (a Place fituate at the Foot of the Hill of Alla) to de- 
| liberate on the Means to ſtop the Torrent of the Romans, which threatened all Lati- 
WW um. They agree to bring together all the Forces they can raiſe, into the Field, and 
K | to apply to the Sabines and Hetrurians. Las guin worlts the Confederate Army in two 
Actions, and then thoſe Latin Cities who had refuſed his Alliance, ſue for it, and ob- 
1570. tain it. 17. Tarquin, after ſo many Victories, has the Honour of a Triumph. 
He applies the Wealth he had brought from the conquered Cities, to the building of 
a Circus for the Roman Games (otherwiſe called The Great Games.) $. 16. The Circus. 
twelve Lucumonies of Hetruria come to a Reſolution to make War upon the Romans Lupi Cix- 
155. in a National Body. They take the Field, make themſelves Maſters of Fidene, and CRNsks. 
ravage the Roman Territory. Tarquin not being prepar'd to engage with them, ſuf- 
16. fers them to go on; but the next Year puts himſelf into a Condition to repair his 
Loſſes. He Fivides his Army into two Bodies. 'The Romans he commands himſelf, 
=: and gives the Command of the Allies to his Coulin Collatinus, who by his ill Con- 
= duct ſuffers a Defeat. But Targuin is more ſucceſsful. He defeats the Hetruriaus firſt 
2 157. near Veii, and then under the Walls of Core. F. 17. Fidenæ being a Key into 
: the Roman Dominions, the Conqueſt of it was of the utmoſt Importance to the Ro- 
CE mans. They therefore bend their Forces that Way, and come to a ſharp Engagement 
1 with the Hetrurians, who knew the Conſequence of preſerving that Poſt. The lat- 
7 ter are defeated. The Romans beſiege the Place, and take it. All thoſe of the Fide - 
1 nates who are ſuſpected to have betrayed it to the Enemy, are whipped to Death, the 
reſt ſent into Baniſhment, and their Lands diſtributed by Lot among the Roman Sol- 
diers. Tarquin haſtens to attack the Hetrurians (who were like to be formidable by 
the Union of all the Forces of the twelve Lucumonies) before their whole Strength 
can get together. He comes up with them near Eretum, ten Miles from Rome, and 
ives them an entire Overthrow; for which the Senate decrees the King a Triumph. 
Fhe Lucumonies ſend an humble Deputation to ask Peace, which Targuin grants, with- 
out inſiſting on any other Condition, than their owning his Sovereignty over them. 
To this they readily agree, and ſend him all the Enſigns of Authority they had among 
them: A Crown of Gold; a Throne of Ivory; a Sceptre with an Eagle on the Top Sella Curu- 
of it; a Tunick embroider'd with Gold, c. Targquin defers the wearing theſe ſtately g. 
Ornaments, till the People and Senate have conſented to it by an exprets Law; but Tu aica Pal- 
then employs them in the Decoration of the Triumph which had been decreed him, ata. 
and never after lays them aſide. In this Triumph, he rides in a gilded Chariot, drawn 
EL 161. by four Horſes. $. 18. Targuin being now at reſt from his Wars, turns his 
1 Thoughts to the cleanſing and beautifying the City. He finiſhes the Walls of Rome, 
1 of hewn Stone, makes thoſe famous Common-Sewers, which were one of the Won- 
ders of the World, and adorns the Forum, ſurrounding it with Galleries, in which 
are Shops for Bankers and Money- Changers, erecting Temples there, Schools for the 
Youth of both Sexes, and Halls for the Adminiſtration of publick Juſtice, $. 19. Tar- 
quin enters into a new War with the Sabines, and comes to a Battel with them, 
which laſts the whole Day; and the Advantage is ſo equal on both Sides, {that the 
two Armies ſtand in awe of each other, and retire into their reſpective Countries, 
without committing any, further Hoſtilities the reſt of the Campaign. §. 20. Tar- 
Juin, conſidering that he had often been hindered from ſufficiently purſuing the Ad- 
vantages of a Victory, for want of Horſe, reſolves to add ſome new Bodies of Knights 
to thoſe of the firſt Inſtitution : But as the firſt Diviſion of the Horſe into three =_ 
Corps, had been determined by Auguries, the Augur Navius oppoſes the King's Deſign NAVIUS | 
as irreligious. $. 21. The Story of Navius, and of the Flint, cut by a Razor. the Augur. 1 
Zarguin lays aſide his Deſign of increaſing the Number of the Troops of Horſe, but 
increaſes the Number of the Soldiers in each Troop z ſo that the Roman Cayalry now 
amount to fix hundred Men. S. 22. With this Reinforcement the King 
marches out to renew the War with the Sabines, who had got Succours from He- 
zruria, and were encamped near Fidenæ, by the Place where the 4#io joins the Her. 
The Hetrurians were poſted on one Bank of the Tyber, and the Sabines on the other, 
and they had a Communication by a Bridge of Boats. Targuin contrives to ſet fire to 
their Bridge, and in their Surprize and Hurry attacks both Camps. He gains a com- 
pore Victory, and burns the Spoils taken from the Enemy, in Honour to Yulezn, as 
e had yowed to do. The Sabines being again defeated, ſue for Peace; but Targuin 
1 8 ET . | grants 
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rants them only a fix Years Truce. C. 23. The Truce being expired, the Sa- Year of 
; ines paſs the Ao, and make Incurſions on the Roman Lands; but tho' they are ROM F 


to their Enemies in Numbers and Bravery, yet the Romans defeat them by a 
Superiority in the Art of War. The Sabines impute their ill Succeſs to the Inca- 


city of their General, and chuſe a more experienced Commander. Targuin takes 


the Field early, and ſhews himſelf to the Enemy: but the Sabine General, not having 
got together all his Troops, avoids a Battel, and keeps within his Camp, where he 
is blockaded by Targuin, and reduced to Extremity for Want of Proviſions, but takes 
the Advantage of a dark ftormy Night, marches away, and ſo ends the Campaign. 
6. 24. The Fabines, pleas'd with the Conduct of their General, take Courage again, 
enliſt all their Youth capable of bearing Arms, and form a numerous Army, which they 
divide into two Bodies. Targuin augments his Forces with Troops from Latium, 
Hetruria, and all his Allies, and divides them into three Armies, which were always 
to encamp near each other. He commands the Romans himſelf, puts his Nephew 
Arunx at the Head of the Hetrurians, and gives the Command of the Latins, and 
other Allies, to Servius Tullius, a Foreigner who had been a Slave, and had but lately 
obtain d the Privileges of a Roman Citizen. The Battel is fought the whole Day, 
and Tarquin obtains the Victory; but not till he has made a Vow to Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, to build them a magnificent Temple. While he is marching to be- 
ſiege the Sabine Cities, they ſend Deputies to him to ſue for Peace, offering to give 
him Poſſeſſion of their fortified Places, and of all their Country, if he will grant them 
tolerable Conditions. Targuin treats them favourably, and returns to Rome, which 
he enters in Triumph, and in the fame State as when he triumphed over the Hetru- 
rians. C. 2p. Tarquin, now grown old, thinks only of enjoying the Sweets of 
Repoſe, but does not forget his Vow to build a Temple to Jupiter, & c. He levels 
the Top of the Hill Tarpeius, (formerly Saturnius) where the Plan of the Temple is 
marked out, and the Foundations laid. Navius the Augur having been conſulted 
about what Part of Rome Jupiter would like beſt to be placed in, had declared for 
the Hill Tarpeius But a new Difficulty now ariſes about removing the Gods who have 
already got Poſſeſſion of this Hill, without giving them Offence. By the help of 
Augury, it is diſcovered, that they are all willing to be removed, except the God 
Terminus, and the Goddeſs Youth, who having no mind to go, were afterwards in- 
cloſed within the Walls of the Temple, the Area of which is now dedicated by Na- 
vius. §. 26. Targuin's two Grandſons being too young to be placed ona Throne, 
he, in order to preſerve the Crown in his Family, marries his two Daughters to the 
two Men in Rome, who are moſt likely to ſucceed him. The elder he gives to 
Servius Tullius, the younger to M. Junius, the Father of the famous Brutus, who 
afterwards deſtroyed the Regal Power. $. 27. While this is doing, Navius, the 
famous Augur, diſappears on a ſudden. He is ſuppoſed to be murdered ; and the 
People are very inquiſitive after the Authors of his Death. The Sons of Ancus Mar- 
cius endeavour to fix the Calumny upon the King, and accuſe him publickly. Tar- 
quin attempts in vain to appeaſe the Tumult; Servius Tullius is obliged to uſe all his 
Intereſt to quiet the Rage of the People. But at length the Falſeneſs of the Accuſa- 
tion is known, and the Sons of Ancus are deteſted for having raiſed the Slander. 
However, Tarquin pardons them, in conſideration of the Favours he had received from 
their Father. 5. 28. But he is more ſevere to Pinaria, a proſtitute 44 He 
orders her to be buried alive, and the Man who had diſhonoured her, to be whip- 
d to death. Nevertheleſs, he does not loſe his Eſteem for the College of Veſtals; 
ut, by adding two to their Number, augments it to fix. $. 29. The Sons of 
Ancus having, by Management, gain'd over the People to them, think this a fa- 
vourable Opportunity to attempt the Throne, by the Death of Targuin. They hire 
two young Men, who dreſs themſelves like Peaſants, with Hatchets on their Shoul- 
ders, as if they were Wood-Cutters. Theſe go near the King's Palace, and pretend 
to have a Quarrel there about ſome Goats. The reſt of the Conſpirators gather about 
them, under ſhew of endeavouring to end the Diſpute. At length, the Diſputants 
enter the Palace, and cry out to the King for Juſtice; and while Tarquin is propunng 
to hear their ſeveral Pleas, one of them gives him a great Stroke on the Head with his 
Hatchet. The reſt of the Conſpirators fly, but the Aſſaſſins are ſeized, and confeſs, 
that they were employ'd by the Sons of Ancus. §. 30. Queen Tanaquil does not 
loſe her Preſence of Mind upon this Accident. She clears the Palace of the Crowd, 


ſhuts her ſelf up in the Apartment of the expiring King, with only her Son- in- la- 


Servius Tallius, and Ocriſia his Mother, and preſſes him to aſcend the Throne, that 
her Grandchildren may be ſafe under its Protection. She then opens the Window 
which looks upon the Street, and bids the People be in no Concern ; tells them, 
that Targuin is grievouſly hurt, but not kill'd; and exhorts them to turn their Rage 
againſt the Sons of Aucus. This Stratagem ſucceeds. The Report being ſpread, and 
believed, that the King would ſoon be well again, and appear in publick, the Sons 


of Ancus are terrified, and go into a voluntary Baniſhment. The ſecond Day after the 


Murder of Tarquin, Servius Tullius fits on the Throne in the Royal Robes, is _— 
N 2 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


174. 
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Year of ed by the Lifor?, and determines Cauſes; but pretends for a long time to act only in 


ROME the King's Name, 


177. 


176. 


179. 


to whom he promiſes the Suitors to report all difficult Caſes that 
come before him. He cites the Sons of Ancus to appear before his Tribunal; and 
upon their Non- appearance, they are declared infamous, and their Eſtates confiſcated. 
Servius ſo manages his Affairs, as to gain the Hearts of the Romans, by his prudent 
Adminiſtration; and when he has ſufficiently tried his Talent for Reigning, then the 
Death of Targuin is publiſhed in the Palace with loud Lamentations. The Senate 
vote Servius King; and upon their Choice alone, without the Concurrence of the 


People, he appears in publick with a ſtrong Guard, and with all the Marks of Roy- 
alty. | 


BOOK VV. 


6. 1. C\ Ervizs Tullius, born a Slave in Targuin's Houſe, was the Son of Ocriſia, taken 

8 captive at the ſacking of Corniculum: but who his Father was, is uncertain; 
whether one Tullius, kill'd at the ſtorming of that City, and who left his Wife with 
Child; or whether it was ſome Client of Targuin's; or whether it was Tarquin him- 
ſelf. However, all Hiſtorians agree that the ing had the Tenderneſs of a Father for 
him; and Tanaguil was ſo zealous to gain her Slave Reſpect, that ſhe invented a Story 


of a ſudden Flame, in the Form of a Crown, which ſurrounded his Head when he 


was a Child, and aſleep. However, notwithſtanding this partial Favour of the King 
and Queen, it was chiefly by an uniform and wiſe Conduct, that he rais'd himſelf from 


a State of Slavery to the higheſt Step of Honour. F. 2. As Servius look'd upon SE R- 
himſelf indebted to Fortune for his Grandeur, he erected an incredible Number of Al- VIUS 
tars and Temples to her, under various Names. And being reſolved to make Numa T U L- 
his Pattern, and apply himſelf to eſtabliſh good Polity in the City, as that ſecond LIUS, 
Gch Ring. 


King of Rome had done Order in Religion; he, like him, alſo pretended to have pri- 
vate Converſations with a Goddeſs ; and Fortune was his Egeria. §. 3. However, 
the Beginning of his Reign was not without Diſturbances. The Sons of Ancus had 
a Party among the Patricians, who began to deſpiſe the mean Birth of their King. 
Servius had aſcended the Throne without the Conſent of the People; and there had 
been no Interregnum as formerly. Complaints of theſe Things are firſt drop'd in pri- 
vate Aſſemblies, but ſoon improv'd into almoſt a general Conſpiracy. The Senators 
agree that, the firſt time they meet, they will force the King to lay aſide his Royalty. 


 Servius, in this Emergency, applies himſelf to gain 3 and having the two Grand- 


children of the late King by his Side, makes an artful and moving Speech to them, 
and promiſes to be their Protector againſt the Oppreſſions of their Creditors, and of 
the Great. Nor are his Promiſes empty Words. He opens Compt ing-houſes in the 
Forum Romanum, and pays all the Debtors Bills, Cc. 0. 4. But tho' Servius's 
Inclination is more to Works of Peace than military Exploits, yet he is oblig'd to 
have a War with the Veientes, whom he defeats, and diſtributes their Lands amon 

thoſe of the new Roman Citizens who had none of their own. His Victory is fol- 
low'd by a Triumph, with all that Pomp and State which the late King had intro- 
duced. F. v. The Senators now finding the People entirely well affected to the 
King, ſuppreſs their Complaints, leſt if they inſiſted on an Interregnum, it ſhould oc- 
caſion a legal Election of Servius by the Curie. Servius ſees into the Myſtery of their 
Policy, and refolves to lay hold on the preſent Juncture, to render his Title to the 


Throne indiſputable. He aſſembles the People, and in a moving Speech, which 


draws Tears from their Eyes, ſubmits the Crown abſolutely to their Diſpoſal. When 
he has done ſpeaking, he comes down haſtily from the Tribune, in order to leave the 
Aſſembly; but they call to him to ſtay, intreat him to be their King, and uſe Vio- 
lence to ſtop him. Some cry out, Let the Curiæ be aſſembled, that we may eleft Ser- 
vius without Delay. Accordingly, a Day is appointed, and he is choſen King, with a 
greater Unanimity than any of his Predeceſſors. F. 6. But the Senate cou'd ne- 
ver be brought to confirm this Election; and their Faction is ſo formidable, that Ser- 
vius deliberates with himſelf, whether he ſhou'd not renounce the Dignity conferr'd 
on him by the People. But Tanagquil encourages him, and takes an Oath ofhim not todo 
it. This Great Queen and Heroine ſoon after dies; and the King, to immortalize her 
domeſtick Virtues, the true Glory of a Woman, hangs up her Diſtaff in the Tem- 


ple of Hercules. As Servius is now reſolved to continue on the Throne, the rebelli- M. Palati- 
ous Hetrurians furniſh him with an Opportunity to raiſe his Glory. He ſubdues them, nus. 


\ 


and obtains the Honour of a ſecond Triumph. S. 7. The Interval of Reſt after M. Tarpei- 


this Victory, Servius dedicates to the enlarging and adorning Rome. Romulus had us. 
cloſed at firſt only the Hill Palatinus, and afterwards added the Hill Tarpeius. To M. Quiri- 
theſe Numa join'd the Hill Quirinalis. Tullus Hoſtilius took in the Hill Celis. An- nalis. 


cus Marcus join'd the Hill Janiculus to the City by a wooden Bridge. The firſt Tar- M. Calius. 
zuin only built the Walls of Rome of hewn Stone, without enlarging its Bounds; but M. Fanicu- 


Servius lus. 


f 


—— 
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M. Eſquili- Servius incloſes within its Limits the Hills E/quilinus and Viminalis. So that Rome Year of 


uuns. begins now to be called Seprico/lis. The King likewiſe enlarges the Pomærium, and ROM E 
M. Vimi- fixes his own Palace on the Hill E/quilinus, in order to draw Inhabitants thither. 
nalis. §. 8. Servius adds a fourth Tribe to the three of Romulus's Diviſion, and calls it Tri- 


4th Tribe. bus Eſquilina. As Taxes were raiſed by laying a certain Sum on each Tribe, it was 
| hence that thoſe Taxes were called Tributes, and Contributions, The King eſtabliſhes 
great Regularity in levying both the Militia and the Taxes, by obliging each Inhabi- 
tant to ſtay in the Tribe wherein he was born. He likewiſe makes a Law, That a 
LigrrI FA. Piece of Money ſhall be paid to the Temple of the Goddeſs Libitina, upon every 
Lucina. Death; another to the Temple of Lucina, upon every Birth; and another to the 
JuvENTAs. Temple of Youth, as ſoon as any Perſon was paſt the State of Childhood. By this 
means the Number of Roman Citizens was known, and eſpecially of ſuch as were 
able to bear Arms. Servius, in order to do Honour to his firſt Condition, extends 
his Care to Slaves, erects little wooden Oratories in all the Croſs- ways, dedicated to 
Di Com- the Dii Compitales, and commands that Slaves only ſhall be Prieſts to theſe Gods, 
PITALES. Who have their particular Feſtival, on which Maſters gave their Slaves Reſt from all 
Labour. 5. 9. For Security of thoſe who lived in the Country, and to eſtabliſh 191. 
equal Order throughout the Roman State, Servius divides the Roman Territory into 
15 Country fifteen Tribes, under the ſame Regulations with regard to Taxes, (Fc. as thoſe of the 
Tribes. City. He orders, that in cach ot theſe new. Tribes, there ſhall be one Place of Re- 
| fuge, ſituated in a ſteep Place, to ſecure the Effects of the Peaſants upon ſudden a- 
larms: And this was the Origin of Villages in /zaly; each of which had its own par- 2 
ticular Temple, its tutelary God, and its Magiſtrates. . FS. 10. Servius's two 1 95. 
Wards, Tarquinius and Arunx, being now advanc d to the Age of Manhood, he thinks 
of ſecuring their Fidelity to him by a double Marriage with his two Daughters. The 
elder of theſe Daughters was of a ſweet and virtuous Diſpoſition; the younger of a 
violent and vicious one. But tho' the elder of the King's Pupils reſembled in Charac- 
ter the younger of his Daughters, and the elder of his Daughters the younger of his 
Pupils, yet he thought it was moſt adviſable to match them according to their Ages, 
that ſo the Mildneſs and Sweetneſs of the elder Tullia might reſtrain the Impe- 
tuoſity of Tarquinius, and the Vivacity of the younger Tullia quicken the unarf>. 
bitious Indolence of Arunx. _ $. 11. During the publick Rejoicings for this dou- 1 97. 
ble Marriage, the Hetrurians prepare to make War upon the Romans in a National 
Body. Servius, by repeated Victories over them, reduces them to ask Peace, and to 


ſubmit to him upon the ſame Conditions on which they had ſubmitted to his Prede- 
ceſſor : And for this Succeſs he is honour'd with a third Triumph. §. 12. Ser- 200, 


vias being now in full Peace, returns to the Purſuit of his Political Schemes. . Taxes 
had been hitherto levied upon the People at ſo much a Head, without Diſtinction of 
Rich and Poor; and as both Sorts were equally obliged to ſerve in the Field at their 
own Expence, it was often very hard upon the poorer Sort. There was likewiſe this 
farther Inconvenience, That the Indigent, who were eaſily corrupted in the Election 
of Magiſtrates, Deciſions concerning War and Peace, and in judging Criminals, had 
equal Authority with the Rich in the Comizia, and a greater Weight, as being more 
numerous. To remedy theſe Evils, Servius orders all the Roman Citizens to give an 
Census. Account in Writing of their Names and Ages, with thoſe of their Fathers, Wives, 
and Children. He further obliges all rhe Heads of Families to give in upon Oath a 
juſt Eſtimate of their Effects, and to mention the Places of their Reſidence, whether 
in Town or Country. Having got Information of theſe Things, he undertakes to 
eaſe the Poor, by RP, . the Rich, and yet to pleaſe the latter, by augmenting 
their Power. §. 13. To this End, he divides the Roman People into fix Claſſes. 
The firſt Claſs conſiſts of thoſe whoſe Eſtates and Effects are worth ten thouſand 
Drachme. And this Claſs is ſubdivided into fourſcore Centuries, or Companies of 
Foot. To theſe Servius adds eighteen Centuries of Roman Knights, who being the 
richeſt of all, are at the Head of this Claſs. Nevertheleſs, the Publick ſupply'd them 
with Horſes, for which a Tax was laid upon Widows, they being exempt from all 
other Tribute. Till this King's Time, the Romans had had bur fix Centuries of Knights. 
Romulus had inſtituted only three, and Targuin the Firſt had doubled them. But Ser- 
vius added twelve new Centuries to the Roman Horle, and order'd that this conſider- 
able Body ſhould be at the Head of the rich Claſs. | 
The ſecond Claſ5 comprehended thoſe whole Eſtates were valued at 7600 Drachme. 
It was ſubdivided into twenty Centuries, all Foot. To theſe were added two Centuries 
of Carpenters, Smiths, and other Artificers. | I 
In the third C/a/5, were thoſe who were eſteem' d worth ooo Drachme, and it was 
ſub-divided into twenty Centuries. 
The fourth Cla/5 was of thoſe whoſe Effects were rated at the Value of 25700 
Drachmæ, and was divided into twenty Centuries; and in this Claſs were included two 
other Centuries of Trumpets and Drums. | 


The fifth Claſs included thoſe only, whoſe whole Subſtance did not amount to 
more than 1250 Drachme. It was divided into thirty Centuries. | 
| 2 | The 
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ROME ers of the fifth Claſs. 


derate and ſoften the haughty 


The CONT ENTS. 


The fixth Claſs comprehended all thoſe who were not worth ſo much as the Soldi- 
They were exempted a great while both from paying Taxes 
and going to War. ; : 

F. 14. Theſe Regulations being made; Levies for the Army were no longer raiſed 
by Tribes, nor were Taxes laid at ſo much a Head, as formerly: All was levied by 
Centuries. And the firſt, which was the rich Claſs, being more numerous in Centu— 
ries than all the reſt together, furniſh'd of conſequence more Men and more Money 
for the publick Service, than the whole Roman State beſides. However, that ſome 
Amends might be made this Cla/s tor the Weight laid on it, Servius gave it al- 


moſt the whole Authority in publick Affairs, by aſſembling the People in Comitia Contra. 
by Centuries, inſtead of Comitia by Curie. For the Majority being reckoned, not by CEnTurt- 
ſingle Perſons, but by Centuries; and this Claſs containing more Centuries than all the ata. 


other five, had in a manner every thing at their Diſpoſal. H. 15. Servius hay- 
ing made this prudent Diviſion of the State into different Orders, reſolves to ſolem- 
nize his new Regulation by ſome publick Act of Religion. He therefore commands 
all the Citizens comprehended in the new Cenſus, to appear under Arms, and accord- 
ing to their Claſſes, in the Campus Martius, on a Day appointed. 


A Bull, a Ram, Svove- 


and a Boar-Pig, are offer'd up in Sacrifice to Mars, and the whole Ceremony is cal- TAURILIA: 
led Luſtrum, from the Goddels Lua, to whom Servias built a Temple. She was in- LusTRUM. 


voked in all Expiations, and when People made T” their Accounts, and paid their 
Debts. This Luſtrum is to be renewed every five Years immediately after the Cen/as. 
Tis probable, that at this time Servius coin'd the firſt Money ever known at Rome. 
The Circumſtances of the Luſ/rum might perhaps lead him to ſtamp the F. igures of 
an Ox, a Ram, and a Boar, on Pieces ot Braſs of a certain Weight. It is undoubted, 
that Money was called Pecunia, from the Word Pecus, i. e. Cattle. $. 16. The 
King, remembering his former ſervile Condition, commiſerates the Cafe of thoſe 
whom an unſucceſsful War had reduced to Slavery, and who were often Men well 
born. He judges, that ſuch of theſe unfortunate People, who by long and faithful 
Services to their Maſters, had deſerved and obtained their Freedom, were much more 
worthy to be made Citizens of Rome, than untractable Vagabonds from foreign Coun- 
tries, who were uſually admitted without Diſtinction. He gives the Freed- Men their 
Choice therefore, either to return to their own Countries, or continue at Rome. 
Such as chuſe to continue, he divides into four Tribes, and ſettles within the City. 
They are ftill diſtinguiſhed from the Plebeiaus, by their old Name of Liberti, or 
Freed- Men, but enjoy all the Privileges of other Citizens. The Senate rake Offence 
at this Regard ſhew'd to ſuch mean People; but Servius, by a moſt humane and ju- 
dictous Diſcourſe, entirely appeaſes them, and they paſs his Inſtitution into a Law, 
which ſubſiſted ever after. §. 17. Servius, from a Love of the Publick Good, 
comes at laſt to reform the Regal Power, and, reſerving only Affairs of State to him- 
ſelf, abſolutely transfers the Care of judging in private Cauſes to the Senate. 
F. 18. Every thing being now regulated, both in City and Country, Servius lays a 
Scheme for ſecuring more effectually the Friendſhip and Fidelity of the Latins and 
Sabines, by ſuch ſocial Ties as ſhould be ſtrengthened by Religion. He ſummons 
the Latin and Sabine Cities to ſend their Deputies to Rome. hen they are come, 
he propoſes to them to build a Temple to Dians, at which the Latins and Sabines 
ſhould meet every Year, and join with the Romans in offering Sacrifice to the God- 
deſs;. that this Feſtival ſhou'd be follow'd by a Council, at which all Diſputes which 
had happen'd between the Cities, ſhou'd be amicably determin'd; that there proper 
Meaſures ſhould be taken to purſue their common Intereſts z and laſtly, that in or- 
der to draw the Common People thither, a Fair ſhould be kept, at which every one 
might furniſh himſelf with what he wanted. To this reaſonable Propoſal the De- 
puties readily conſented, leaving to the King to chuſe a proper Place where to erect 
the Sanctuary. Servius chuſes the Hill Avenlinus; the Temple is finiſh'd; Aſſemblies 
are annually held in it, and in theſe Aſſemblies were thoſe great Deſigns firſt form'd, 
which gradually prepar'd Rome for the Conqueſt of the World. 6. 19. The 
Story of Antro, who brought a Cow-calf of a monſtrous Size for a Sacrifice to Diana 


Lua. 


Pecunia. 


4 new 
Tribes. 
LiBERTIq, 


Diana A- 


Aventina z and of his being cheated by Cornelius, the Prieſt or Guardian of the Tem- vxNTIxA, 


ple. t §. 20. Servius Tullius is now grown old, and the Ambition of the Elder 
Tarquin every Day increaſes, as the King decays. He had already begun to make his 
Court to the Senate, by joining with it in oppoſing the Meaſures of his Father- in- 
Law. His Wife endeavours b 
Pierceneſ of her Husband; while her younger Siſter, 
a very Fury of a Woman, is ever preſſing Arunx, even to villanous Attempts, in or- 
der to reach the Throne. She loudly laments her Fate in being ty'd to ſuch an in- 


dolent and droniſh Husband. Similitude of Temper and Manners forms by Degrees 


a great Intimacy between her and Tarquin. At length ſhe propoſes to him nothing 
leſs than the murdering of her Father, Siſter, and Brother-in-law, that they two 
may meet and aſcend the Throne together; and their Converſation on this Head ends 
in their anticipating the Pleaſures of an inceſtuous a © $.z1, While Ser- 

_ vius 


\ 


all the Ways of Sweetneſs and Inſinuation, to mo- 


4 


7* King. for his capricious Humour and arrogant Behaviour, he gets the Surname of The 


her own Hands, or by t 
T A R- People had for the Memory of Servius, ſeems to have 2 him among the Gods. 
QUIN the The Slaves annually celebrated his Feſtival in the Temp 
PROUD, Day he loft. his Life. 
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vius is in Perplexity about the Choice of a Succeſſor, and is deliberating whether he 
ſhall not reduce the Government to a Commonwealth, Targuin and the younger Tul- 
tia contrive the Murder, he of his Wife, ſhe of her Husband ; and then impudently 
ask the King's and Queen's Conſent to their Marriage. Servius and Targuinia, tho 
they don't give it, are ſilent, through too much Indulgence for a Daughter, in whom 
now is their only Hope of Poſterity. §. 22. Theſe criminal Nuptials are fol- 
lowed by Intrigues againſt the King. Tarquin gains the Senate firit, and then, by 
Money, the vile Populace of the ſixth Cla/s. Servius, inform'd of this, has frequent 
Conferences in private with his Son- in- law and Daughter, to perſuade them by Rea- 
ſon, to deſiſt from ſuch Proceedings, and to wait for the Crown till his Death. Bur 
Tarquin and Tullia love violent Meaſures, and to make a noiſe. They deſpiſe the 
Counſels of the King, and reſolve to lay their Pretenſions before the Senate. Servias 
ſummons the Senate, where Targuin urges his Right of Inheritance to the Throne, 
and the Injuſtice of Servius (who was only his Tutor) in keeping Poſſeſſion of it, 
when he himſelf was of an Age to govern. To this Servius anſwers, That he had not 


been entruſted with the Government under an Obligation to preſerve the Crown for 


his Pupils, but to ſecure their Lives againſt the Sons of Aucus; who, if there could 
be an hereditary Right to the Sceptre, had a much better one than the Grandſons of 
the late King, who muſt himſelf have been an Uſurper. He then appeals to the People, 
and offers to ſubmit to a new Election in the Comitia, where his Son- in- law may be his 
Competitor. 5 23. Servius having diſmiſſed the Senate, aſſembles the People, and 
from the TrIBUNE (afterwards call'd the Rosr RA) makes them an Harangue, in which 
he diſplays his own Merit, and the Injuſtice of his Son-in-law. Upon which the Multi- 
tude cry out, Let Servius reignz Let Tarquin periſh, let him die. This frighte s Targuin, 
and he retires in great haſte to his Houſe. F. 24. And now finding the ill Succeſs of 
violent Meaſures, he acts a new Part. By Careſſes and Submiſſions, he regains the King's 
Favour, and lulls him into an agreeable Security. But Tullia, who thinks her Husband 
grown as ſtupid and inſenſible as Arunx, upbraids him with Cowardice, and rouzes him 
up to dare every Crime which can ſerve Ambition. Emboldened by her Sollications, 
he begins to form a Party, goes from Houſe ro Houſe to beg Votes, and makes his own 
Houle a Rendezvous of Pleaſure for the young Nobility. Gratitude eaſily engages to 
him the new Senators, whom his Grandfather had added to thoſe of the old Inſtitu- 
tion. Having thus form'd his Party, he chuſes the Time of Harveſt, when moſt of 
the principal Citizens are in the Country, to put in Practice a Stratagem, which ſur- 

rized the People by its Novelty, and ſucceeded by the Boldneſs of its Execution. 
He puts on the Royal Robes, cauſes Faſces to be carried before him, croſſes the Ro- 
man Forum, attended by a great Number of his Party, and when he comes to the 


Gate of the Senate-Houſe, ſends Expreſſes to ſummon all the Senators in XK ing Tar- 


quin's Name. He then goes on with a grave Pace, and feats himſelf on the Royal 
Throne. When the Aſſembly is form'd, he begins to inveigh againſt his Father-in- 
law. But while he is ſpeaking, Servivs enters the Senate, falls into a Tranſport of 
Paſſion, and giving way to the Motions of his Courage, withour conſidering his 
Strength, makes towards the Throne, in order to force Tarquin down from it. Tar- 
guin, who is more ſtrong and vigorous, deſcends from his Seat, ſeizes the old Man by 
the Waiſt, and hurrying him through the Hall, throws him headlong from the Top 


of the Steps into the Forum. The King, being grievouſly wounded, riſes with Diffi- 


culty; his Friends had all deſerted him; only two or three of the People, touched 
with Compaſſion, lend him their Arms, to lead him to his Palace. But while they 
are ſlowly dragging him along, the cruel Tullia comes haſtily in her Chariot to the 
Forum. She Finds her Husband on the Top of the Steps of the Senate- Houſe, and 
tranſported with Joy, ſalutes him King; and the Senators of Tarquin's Party follow 
her Example. She then takes her Husband aſide, and ſuggeſts to him the Thought 


of not leaving his Work imperfe&t. He immediately diſpatches ſome of his Domeſ- 


ticks to take away the Remains of the old King's Life, The Body was left extended 
a-crols a narrow Street, call'd the Good Street, through which Tullia was to paſs in 
her Return home. The Coachman ſeeing it, ſtops his Horſes. Tulliaasks him, what it 
is that hinders him to go on: He anſwers with Tears, Alas Madam, it is the Body of the 
King your Father. Go on, replies Tullia in a Rage, and fear not to trample a dead Corpſe un- 
der your Horſes Feet. The Coachman obeys ; the Blood of the Father dyes the Chariot- 
Wheels, and ſpurts upon the Cloaths of the inhuman Daughter. The Street is from that 
time call'd he wicked Street. g. 25. The Character of Servius Tullius, who died at the 


Age of ſeventy four, after having reigned 44 Years. Targuin refuſes to ſuffer Obſequies to 


ay Eaſe art for him; ſo that Tarquinia conveys the Body of her Husband by Night 
to his Tomb. The Night following ſhe dies herſelf, but whether for Grief, or by 
Wickedneſs of Tullia, is uncertain. The Veneration the 


e of Diana Aventina; on the 
F. 26. Targuin has no ſooner invaded the Throne, than, 


Proud. 
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Year of Pr 4. He had deſpiſed the Law for Interregnums, the Suffrages of the People and | 
IE „ of — Senate. Poſſeſſion is his only Title to the Crown, and the 


1 


whole Method of his Government that of a true Tyrant. He communicates no Af- 
fairs of State either to Senate or People, and the Privilege of complaining under Op- 
preſſion is deny d. Informers are ſcattered throughout the City; and the King is the 
ſole Judge of the Accuſed. Wealth and Merit are unpardonable Crimes, (a con- 
vincing Proof of which is given in the Murder of M. Junius, the Father of the fa- 
mous Brutus, who aftewards deſtroyed the Regal Power, and who now preſerves his 
Life by counterfeiting Madneſs.) The Flower of the Senate go into a voluntary Ba- 
niſhment, to avoid the Effects of the &K7ng's Cruelty and Avarice. The People, who 
had rejoiced to ſee the Senate humbled, are now in their turn as ill- treated as the Pa- 
tricians, and all the Laws made in their Favour are annulled. No Cenſus, no Luſtrum, 
no Diviſion of the Citizens into Clafes and Centuries: All Aſſemblics of the People, 
even for Diverſion and Recreation, are prohibited. $. 27. But Tarquin being ſen- 
ſible, that all the Orders of Men in the State could not be long under Oppreſſion, 
without uniting againſt the Oppreſſor, reſolves to gain Foreigners to his Intereſt. 
He marries his Daughter to Octavius Mamilius, a Man of Bravery and Experience in 
War, and of the moſt conſiderable Intereſt of any among the Latins. Mamilius pro- 
cures his Father-in-law many Friends of the chief Perſons of Latium; but Targuin 
is like to loſe them again by his haughty Airs. $. 28. He had invited the Latius 
to meet in a National Aſſembly at Ferentinum, on a Day appointed by himſelf. The 
Deputies come and take their Places in the Sacred Grove. There they wait many 
Hours, but Tarquin does not appear. The Aſſembly grow impatient; and Herdonius, 
an enterprizing eloquent Man, who hated Targquin, and was jealous of Mamilius, 
takes this Occaſion to inveigh againſt the King. His Speech makes ſome Impreſſion 
on them, but Mamilizs appeaſes them, and prevails to have the Council adjourned to 
the next Day. Then Tarquin appears, and having firft in a cold manner made a fri- 
volous Excuſe for his Abſence, he proceeds to tell the Aſſembly, that his Buſineſs 
with them, is to demand his Right of 3 Latin Armies, a Right which 
he derived by Inheritance from his Grandfather. pon this, a profound Silence en- 
ſues, till Herdonius ſtepping forth into the midſt of the Aſſembly, makes a bitter In- 
vective againſt Tarquin, and repreſents to the Latius the fatal Conſequences of admit- 
ting his — $. 29. Tarquin 1s diſconcerted by the Boldneſs of this Orator, 
and deſires that the Aſſembly may ſit again the following Day, when he promiſes to 
give an Anſwer to the Invectives of Herdonius. In the mean time; he corrupts ſome 
of Herdonius's Domeſticks, and engages them to hide a great Quantity of Arms in 
their Maſter's Baggage. The next Morning he enters the Aſſembly with an Air of 
Confidence, tells them, that the Malice of Herdenius againſt him, is wholly owing 
to his having refuſed to accept him for a Son- in- law, and accuſes his Adverſary of a 


| Deſign to uſurp a Tyranny over the Latin Cities. As a Proof of this, he informs 


them of the Arms in Herdonius's Baggage. The Accuſed knowing nothing of thoſe 
Arms, conſents to be adjudg'd guilty, if, upon Examination, the Fact alledged prove 
true. Upon a Search, the Arms are found in his Bundles, and the innocent Herdonius 
is faſtened to a Hurdle, thrown into a Baſon near the Spring Ferentinum, and there 
drowned. §. 30. But the Death of an Enemy is not the only Advantage Tarquin 
draws from his Villany. The Latins look upon him as their Deliverer, renew the 
Treaty made with Tarquin the Firſt; and the King of Rome is declar'd General of the 
Latin Army. The Hernici, and two Cantons of the Volſci, enter into a League with 
him upon the fame Terms. In order to keep theſe Confederates firm to his Intereſt; 


he erects a new Temple in the midſt of them, to Jupiter Latialis. It ſtood on a Hill JurrrER 
near the Ruins of Alba. There the Diets of the united Cantons were to aſſemble. LATIALis. 
Theſe Aſſemblies were call'd Latia; and the Day appointed for their annual Meeting, LArIA. 
which was the twenty ſeventh of April, was call'd Feriæ Latine. The Romans, as Ferre 
the chief Members of the Alliance, always preſided at the Sacrifices and Deliberations. LATIN. 


The Diet conſiſted of forty ſeven Deputies, who formed that Latin Aſſociation, which 
was always the beſt Part of the Roman Strength, and contributed more than all the reſt. 
of Italy to the e of the Univerſe. Such was the Fruit of Targuin's Crime. 
C. 31. With this Aſſiſtance he reſolves to make War upon the Volſci, who had diſ- 
dained to enter into Alliance with him. But he does not raiſe his Army. upon the 
Foot of Servius's Diviſion of the Roman Soldiery by, Centuries, nor are the Allies any 
longer a ſeparate Corps. Not having ſufficient Confidence in the Fidelity of his Ro- 
mans, he chuſes only a ſmall Number of them, ſuch as he can moſt depend on, and 
blends them with the Latins in the ſame Legions. The Inhabitants of Suefa Pometia, 
one of the moſt flouriſhing Cities of rhe olſci, having committed Rapines on the 
Latins, Tarquin takes hold of this Pretence to make War upon them. He deſeats their 


Army, takes their City boy Storm, and gives the Plunder of it as free Booty to the 
t 


Soldiers, reſerving only the tenth Part of the Spoil towards the Expence of finiſhing 

the 1 of Jupiter Capitolinus. He then turns his Arms againſt the Sabines, who 

had divided all their Forces into two Bodies, and poſted them, one near Eretum, on 
| was 5 
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other near Fidenæ. By his maſterly Conduct, he entirely defeats both Armies, and Year 6f 
makes the whole Sabine Nation tributary. And it is probable, that the Xing at this ROME 
time decreed himſelf two Triumphs, one for his Victory over the Yol/ci, the other 
for having ſubdued the Sabines. . | 
CLoacs Targuin, upon his Return to Rome, ſets the People at work to finiſh the Common 2304 
and CIx- Sewers, and the Great Circus. He thought an idle Populace, who did not love their 
cus Maxi- Prince, dangerous. The Artificers are therefore taken out of their Shops, and ob- 
MUS finiſh- liged to painful Drudgeries, with ſhort Allowance : But by theſe vexatious Methods, 
ed. he brings to Perfection thoſe two Structures of his Grandfather. | 
In the mean while, a great Number of diſcontented Pazricians, who fly from their own 23. 
City, take Refuge at Gabii, a City of Latium, and the Inhabitants being touch'd with 
Compaſſion to = ſo many illuſtrious Perſons under Perſecution, reſolve to make War 
upon the King of Rome. Targuin being inform'd of it, begins by fortifying the City 
with a prodigious Bulwark (much boaſted of in After-ages) on the Side of GCabii. This 
War between Targuin and the Gabini laſted ſeven Years, with various Succeſs; but 
the Inroads and Devaſtations made on both Sides, being a Hindrance to all ſowing 
and reaping, produce at length a Scarcity. The Famine is chiefly felt at Rome, 
where complaints are made by the People, that they ſuffer'd not by any Hatred of 
their Neighbours to them, but to the King, and they demand either a Peace or Provi- 
& ſions. And theſe Murmurings are encourag'd by the Emiſſaries of the Exiles at Gabii. 
S. 32. Tarquin being much perplex'd by theſe Clamours, which tended to a general 
Sedition, his Son Sextus propoſes and puts in Practice an Expedient as diſhonourable 
as artful, for reducing Gabiz. He pretends to be upon very ill Terms with his Fa- 
ther, and inveighs againſt him in publick, as a Tyrant, who had no Compaſſion even . 
for his own Children. The King orders him to be beaten publickly as a Rebel. 
This Diſcontent of the Son, and Barbarity of the Father, is publiſh'd at Gabii by 
truſty Perſons ſent thither on purpoſe, who by artful Management make the Gabins 
very deſirous to have Sextus among them. A ſecret Negotiation is ſet on Foot for 
this Purpoſe, and Sextus conſents, upon their ſolemn Promiſe never to deliver him to 
his Father, upon any Pretence. $. 33. When he is come to Gabiz, ' his whole 
Talk, both in publick and private, turns upon the Tyranny of the King of Rome; and 
he ſuits his Actions to his Diſcourſe. No Enemy of Rome is more active and vigorous. 
He frequently makes Inroads on the Roman Lands, and comes back loaded with Spoil; 
his Father contriving to gain him Honour, by always ſending weak Parties to oppoſe 
him, which muſt infallibly be worſted. He comes at length to ſuch a degree of 5 
dit among the Gab7ni, that he is choſen General of their Army, and is as much Maſter 
: in Gabii as Tarquin is in Rome. And now Sextus having full Power, diſpatches a 
Slave to his Father, to enquire what he ſhould do. The King, unwilling to ſend an 
Anſwer either in Writing or by Word of Mouth, takes the Slave into a Garden, 
and there, as if for Amuſement, ſtrikes off the Heads of all the talleſt Poppies. This 
done, he ſends back the Mefſenger. g. 34. Sextus underſtands the Hint, aſſembles 
the Gabini, and pretends to have diſcovered a Plot to deliver him up to his Father. 
The People in a Rage preſs him todeclare the Conſpirators, and with much difficulty 
=D as it were, extort from him the Name of Antiſtius Petro, a Man whoſe Merit 
had made him the moſt conſiderable Perſon in his Country. Antiſtius deſpiſes the 
Accuſation; but Sextus had bribed his Servants, (in the ſame manner as Tarquin had 
formerly done thoſe of Herdonius) to convey among his Papers ſome Letters from the 
King of Rome; which being produced and read, the Populace, without further Ex- 
amination, immediately ſtone him; and to Sextus is committed the Care of diſco- 
vering his Accomplices, and appointing their Puniſhment. H. 357. Upon this he 
orders the City-Gates to be ſhut, and ſends Officers into every Quarter of it, to cut 
off the Heads of all the cminent Men, and Flower of the Nobility, without Mercy. 
In the midſt of the Deſolation and Confuſion cauſed by this dreadful Maſſacre, he 
opens the Gates to his Father, to whom he had given timely notice of his Deſign, 
and Targuin enters the City with all the Pride of a Conqueror. The Gabini fall into 
the loweſt Depths of Deſpair, to ſee themſelves ſo totally at the Mercy of the Tyrant, 
and there is no Evil which they don't expect to ſuffgr. But he conſults good Policy, 
grants them Life, Liberty, Eſtates, and even enters into a Treaty with the City, 
which is written upon a Shield made of the Hide of a Bull that had been ſacrificed in 
Ratification of it. He leaves Sextus in Gabii, making him King of the Place. For 
It was another Part of his refined Politicks, to get rid of his Sons. And accordingly 
he ſends his Son Titus to Signia, which was 47 a Camp, to build a City there, and 
his Son Arunx to build the Walls of Circeum, a Promontory on the Shore of the 
Tyrrhene Sea. His fourth Son, Lucius, was probably too young to give him Umbrage., 
§. 36. {4 nn now enjoyed a profound Peace at Rome. The Romans were become 
accuſtom'd to the Yoke of an imperious Maſter ; and the Weight of Oppreſſion made 
them filent. It was at this time that an unknown Woman appeared at Court, loaded 
with nine Volumes, which the offered to ſell, but at a very conſiderable Price. Tarſuin 
refuſes to give it, upon which ſhe withdraws, burns three of the nine, then 2 5 to 
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rt, and demands the fame Price for the remaining fix. This makes her look'd 
Year of Count, ad, and ſhe is driven away with Scorn. But having burnt the half of what 


m 
* ne lefr, ſhe comes a third time, and demands the fame Price for the three, which 
ſhe had asked for the whole nine. The Novelty of this Proceeding makes Tarquin 


curious; he conſults the Augurs, who examine the Books, find them to be the Ora- 
cles of the $ybil of Came, and declare them to be an invaluable Treaſure. The Wo- Sys 
man is paid the Sum demanded, and then diſappears, after having adviſed the Romans Books. 
to preſerve her Books with Care. They ſoon began to be religiouſly reſpected. Taj- 
quin appointed two Perſons of Diſtinction, called at firſt Duumviri, to be Guardians 
of them. When the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was built, they were locked up 
there in a Vault, and were afterwards burnt with the Temple it ſelf. 
It was in this Tarquin's Time likewiſe, that the written Civil Law had its Riſe 
among the Romans. One Papirius, a Senator, collected all the Laws made by the Tex Papi- 
Kings, into one Code, which was call'd the Papirian Law. §. 37. Rome conti - ria. 
nuing in profound Peace, Zarquin lays hold of the Opportunity to carry on the mag- 
nificent Work his Grandfather had begun, the Temple of the Capilol. A Deſcrip- CApTTol. 
tion of this magnificent Structure is given at large. F. 38. While Targuin is 
thus employed, a cruel Plague ravages Rome, and this with ſome other extraordinary 
Events make ſuch an Impreſſion upon the King's Mind, that he reſolves to ſend his 
Sons Titus and Arunx,, to conſult the Oracle of Delphos. But the Subject of the 
Embaſſy is kept a Secret, and entruſted only to them. The Princes * magni- 
ficent Preſents for Apollo; and Funius Brutus (the pretended Madman) being to at- 
tend them, reſolves to carry his Offering too. But his Preſent for the God, being an 
Elder-ſtick, is Matter of Diverſion to the whole Court. However, as he knew that 
the Gods of thoſe Times, or their Miniſters, were much affected with valuable Of- 
ferings, he has the Precaution to incloſe a Rod of Gold in his Stick, without any 
body's Knowledge. And thus it was a true Emblem of his own Mind and Conduct, 
who under a contemptible Outſide, conceal'd the richeſt Gifts of Nature. The An- 
ſwer of the Oracle was probably, That there ſhould quickly be a new Reign at Rome; 
becauſe it is ſaid, that they ventured to ask, which of the three ſhould ſucceed Tar- 
guin, and that the God declared, that the Government of Rome was deſtin'd to him 
who ſhould firſt give a Kiſs to his Mother. Brutus immediately pretended Auk wardneſs, 
tumbled down, and kiſſed the Earth, the common Mother of all living. But whe- 
ther theſe things be Fables or not, the Revolution which aboliſhed the Regal Power, 
243. happen'd ſoon after their Return ro Rome. $. 39. They found the City in a Com- 
motion, on account of the War in which the King was engaged with the Rutuli. In 
hopes of recruiting his exhauſted Treaſures, he had march'd his Army to Ardea, their 
Capital, thinking to take it without Oppoſition. But he found himſelf obliged to 
beſiege it in Form. This put him under a Neceſſity of laying a heavy Tax upon the 
People; and this Tax greatly increas'd the Number of the Malecontents, and diſpos'd 
them to a Revolt. The War being carried on very ſlowly, the General Officers ſpent 
their Leiſure in Diverſions. They mutually gave Invitations, and made Entertain- 
ments for one another in their Quarters. One Day, when Sextus Tarquinius was en- 
tertaining his Brothers and Friends, the Converſation happened to turn upon the Me- 
rit of Wives. Every one preſent extoll'd the good Qualities of his own; but none 
ſpoke with greater Encomiums, or more Rapture, than the happy Collatinus of his 
ador'd Lucretia. (He was the Grandſon of Egerius, that Nephew of Tarquin the El- 
der, to whom that Prince had given the Property of the City and Territory of Colla- 
ria; and there he reſided.) It was a kind of Diſpute, and in order to end it, they 
took the Method which Mirth and Wine inſpired; which was to mount their Horſes, 
and go and ſurprize their Wives. And it was agreed, that ſne whom they found 
employ'd in a manner moſt worthy of her Sex, ſhould have the Preference. The 
three Roman Ladies were found together in the midſt of Feaſting and Diverſions ; | 
and ſeemed much diſconcerted by the unexpected Return of their Husbands. From 
Rome they haſten away to Collatia; and tho' the Night be far advanced, they find 
Lucretia up, with her Maids about her, ſpinning and working in Wool. The Com- Lucgr- 
pany her Husband brings her of a ſudden, does not diſcompoſe her; and they are all 714. 
leaſed with the Reception ſhe gives them. Fatal Interview ! Fatal to Sextus, to his 
ather, to his whole Family ! Fatal to the unfortunate Lucretia! Sextus was even 
then unwilling to leave the Place; but there was an abſolute Neceſſity for his ap- 
pearing at the Camp before Ardea. However, he finds a Pretence to return very ſoon 
to Collatia, and goes to lodge at bis Kinſman's Houſe. Lucretia, in her Husband's 
Abſence, does the Honours of it with great Dignity. He ſups with her, and is con- 
ducted to his Apartment. And now a thouſand Thoughts break in upon him, to di- 
vert his criminal Reſolution. The Breach of Friendſhip, and of the Laws of Hoſ- 
pitality, the Diſhonour offered to an illuſtrious Family, who had Power to revenge 
the Injury. But what moſt diſheartens him, is the invincible Modeſty. of Lucretia; 
that Steadineſs and Conſtancy in Virtue which would not ſuffer her to bear a Hint 
towards the leaſt Deviation from it; that decent Pride, which had hitherto * 
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him with ſuch an Awe, that he durſt not ſo much as ſigh before her. But the Vio- 
lence of his Paſſion ſurmounts every Difficulty. When all are aſleep, he ſteals into 
Lucretia's Apartment, and paſſes ſoftly through her Women who lay at her Door. Lu- 
cretis wakes in a Surprize. He diſcovers who he is, and his Intent, threatens to 


murder her if ſhe reſiſts; and not only ſo, but to kill one of her Slaves, put him by 


her Side, and then declare to the World, that he had only revenged the injur'd Ho- 
nour of Collatinus. ——The Love of Glory had made Lucretia chaſte; the Fear of 
Infamy, now makes her yield. So little Streſs is to be laid on the Principles 
of Pagan Virtue! Early the next Morning, Sextus appears again in the Camp : 
whilſt Lucretia, having eſcaped the Danger of Infamy, deſpiſes Life. She dreſſes her 
ſelf in Mourning, takes a er under her Robe, writes to her Husband to meet 
her at her Father Lucretius's Houſe, and comes to Rome. Tho' often ask'd, ſhe refaſes 
to tell the Reaſons of her Sorrow, but in a full Aſſembly of her Friends and Relations. 
Many of the Nobility crowd to the Houſe, and among the reſt, P. Valerius (after- 
wards Poplicola) and Junius Brutus, who ſeems to have waited for this Moment to 
throw off the Mask of Madneſs. When the Aſſembly is pretty numerous, ſhe ad- 
dreſſes her ſelf to her Husband Collatinus, declares her own Shame, and his Diſhonour, 
and the treacherous Author of both. She rells them her firm Reſolution nor to live, 
and conjures them to revenge her Death. She then embraces her Father and her Hul- 
band, as if to take her laſt Farewel, and immediately ſtrikes the conceal'd Dagger in- 
to her Heart. She falls down, expiring at the Feet of her Relations ; and the Blood 
which ſhe ſheds to atteſt her Innocence, or repair her Glory, ſerves likewiſe to ce- 
ment the Union of thoſe illuſtrious Citizens who give Liberty to Rome. F. 40. For 
whilſt fo tragical a Diſaſter fills the Spectators with Amazement and Grief, Brutus 
comes to the dying Lady, draws the Ponyard out of her Bofom, and ſhewing it all 
bloody to the Aſſembly, ſays, I ſwear by this Blood, which was once ſo untainted, and 


which nothing could pollute, but a deteflable Tarquin, That I will purſue the King, the 


geen, and their Children, with Fire and Sword, and will do my utmoſt to extirpate out 
of Rome à Race of Monſters, who diſbonour the Roman Throne. Le Gods, I call you to 
witneſs this my Oath . He then preſents the Dagger to Collatinus, Lucretius, and 
Valerius, and engages them to take the ſame Oath. Theſe noble Romans, ſurprized at 
the unexpected Appearance of ſo much Wiſdom in an Idiot, look on him as inſpir'd, 
and ſubmit entirely to his Conduct. He then lets them know, that his Madneſs had 
been only counterfeited, adviſes them to defer lamenting the Death of Lucretia to an- 
other time, to think now only of revenging it, and to begin by ſhutting the Gates 
of Rome. Lucretius being Governor of it, this was eaſily done; and care was taken, 
that no body ſhould be permitred to go our of the City, to give notice at the Camp 
of what was doing. Then Brutus, cauſing the yet bleeding Body of Lucretia to be 
carried to the Place where the Comitia were held, and placing the Corpſe where it 
might be ſeen by every body, orders the People to be call'd together. When they 
are mer, he aſcends The Tribune, and in an eloquent and neryous Speech lays before 
them the Importance of the Affair under Deliberation, enlarges on the Uſurpation, 
'Tyranny, and Cruelty of Targuin, then deſires them to turn their Eyes to the dead 
Body of Lucretia, repreſents the Enormity of Sextus's Crime, and urges them to re- 
venge at once all the Villanies of the whole Family, by extirpating the Race. The 
Peopie, moved and animated by Brutus's Oration, call out for Arms: but Brutus thinks 
ir neceſſary that they ſhould firſt confirm by their Suffrages a Decree of the Senate, 
which condemn'd the Targuins, and all their Poſterity, to perpetual Baniſhmenr, de- 
prived them of all the Privileges belonging to the Regal Authority, and forbad every 
Citizen, upon pain of Death, to ſay or do any thing in their Favour. Brutus, by a 
ſurprizing Inſtance of Good-Fortune, happens to be legally inveſted with a Right 
of aſſembling the Comitia; (this Right was annexed to the Office of Tribune, or chief 
Commander of the King's Horſe-Guards, which Tarquin had denn him, becauſe he 
thought him incapable of ufing it to his Diſadyantage.) He therefore aſſembles 
the Curiæ, and all are unanimous in confirming the Sexate's Decree. $.41. And 
now the Adminiſtration is reduced to an Interregnum, and the People, by another 
Vote, declare Lucretius Inter-Rex; ſo that it is his Buſineſs to prepare every thing 
for the Choice of new Governors. The next Queſtion is, what kind of Govern- 
ment is moſt eligible. And here again Brutus ſhews himſelf a conſummate Poli- 
tician. Experience, lays he, has ſhew'd us in the. Examples of Romulus and Numa, 
and' other good Kings, that it is by no means proper, that Rome ſhould be without ſu- 
preme Magiſtrates, to keep an even Balance of the Senate's and People's Power; but it 
is neceſſary that the Sovereign Authority ſhould neither center in one Man, nor be perpe- 
vual; let it be divided between two, who may jointly make the Intereſts of the Publick 
their chief Concern : they will be à check upon each other, and have a mutual Emulation 
in the Diſcharge of their Duty. But let us take particular care, not to continue their 
Power too long, left the Sweets of it ſbould tempt them 10 retain it. Let us change the 


very Names of King and Kingdom, and give the two Heads that are to govern us, the 
Name of Conſuls, and the Roman State that of Republick. Let as aboliſh the pom- 
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| us Enfions of Regal Power, Sceptres, Crowns, and Royal Robes ; let our Conſuls only 
K OM 77 on we — wear a white Robe, and be attended by twelve Lictors. But what © 
DAFT am I ſaying ? 1 am not for utterly aboliſhing the venerable Name of King, which was 
conſecrated by the ſame Auſpices as Rome herſelf, at ber Foundation. Let us give it to 
that Magiſtrate to whom we commit the Superintendency of Religion; let his Office be for 
Life, and let him be called King of Sacred Things. The Heads of the Conſpiracy ap- 
prove this Scheme, and the People, being again aſſembled by Curiæ, eftabliſh the 
new Form of Adminiſtration by a Law. F. 42. But to loſe no Time, and to 
put the finiſhing Hand to the Revolution, the People are aſſembled once more, not 
y Curie, but by Centuries, and directed to come armed to the Campus Martins, in 
order to the Election of the two firſt Conſuls. Brutus, the Head of the Conſpiracy, CO N- 
and Collatinus the Husband of Lucretia, are propoſed to the People by Lucretius, the SU LS. 
Inter-Rex, and unanimouſly choſen. Then the cruel 7u/lia, when ſhe ſaw her Huſ- 
band's Throne over-turn'd, and that ſhe could be no longer fafe in Rome, left it, and 
went to Tarquin. She was hiſs'd by the Populace, as ſhe went thro” the City; but 
ſo monſtrous a Fury deſerved a worle Treatment. In the mean time Targuin, being 
informed by ſome who got out of Rome before the Gates were ſhut, that Brutus was 
raiſing ſome Commotions to his fe ef comes to the City, attended only by his 
Sons, and a few Friends; for he deſpiſed the Plots of a Madman. Bur Lucretius re- 
fuſes to open the Gates to him, when he appears; and on his Return to the Camp, 
he finds that Valerius and Brutus have in his Abſence been there, and gained over the 
Army to them; fo that being both driven from his Capital, and rejected by his 
Troops, he is forced, at the Age of ſeventy-ſix, to fly for Refuge to Cere, a City 
of Hetruria, with only his Wife and his Sons Arunx and Titus. As for Sextus, he 
retires to Gabii, the Government of which he had uſurped, and where the Inhabi- 
rants take away his Life, in Revenge of his former Treachery and Cruelties. 
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243. F. 1. HE Baniſhment of the Targuins delivers Rome from her domeſtick Tyrants; 
| bur it increaſes the Number of her Enemies abroad, and makes her loſe 
her Allies; for all the Nations in Confederacy with the Romans take the Part of the 
baniſhed King. Tho' the City it ſelf is much enlarged, and thronged with a prodi- 
gious Number of Inhabitants, yet the Roman Territory is ſurprizingly ſmall. In the 
Space of 240 Years, the ſeven Kings who had governed Rome, and had been always 
victorious over their Neighbours, had not, by an hundred Battles, gained Land enough 
to furniſh the City with Proviſions. So that ſhe is now almoſt in the ſame Condi- 
tion as in the Time of Romulus; without any Extent of Dominion, and without 
Allies. $. 2. However, ſhe enjoys a profound Peace in the Beginning of the 
244. new Adminiſtration. The Conſuls rake an Oath of the People, in Behalf of them- 
ſelves and their Poſterity, never to replace either Tarquin or his Sons, or any of his 
Family, upon the Throne. A King of the Sacrifices is choſen, and many of the Laws Rex $Sa- 


of Servius Tullius are revived, to the great Joy of the People. The Conſuls turn their RoRumx. 
Thoughts next to ſecure the Senators, amongſt whom Valerius has great Intereſt. 

He had expected to be named 7 at the firſt Election; and the Preference given | 
ro Collatinus had ſo much diſpleaſed him, that he had abſented himſelf from the | = 
Senate and publick Affairs, and began to be ſuſpected of favouring the baniſh'd 3 
King. But he removes theſe Apprehenſions, by the remarkable Zeal he ſhews for 

Liberty, when the Day comes for the Senators to take the ſame Oath which the ; 
People had done. S. 3. In the mean time the Tarquins are uſing their utmoſt | =—_ 
Endeavours to ſtir up againſt Rome, both her old Enemies, and her new Allies. * 
Having wandered from City to City, the old King at length makes Targuinia the 4 
Centre of his Negotiations. By moving Words he engages the Targuinians to ſend ? 
an Embaſſy to Rome, with a Letter from himſelf, directed to the Roman People. 4 
The Deputies arrive at Rome, and repreſent in ſuch ſtrong Terms the Reaſonableneſs 

of hearing their King before they condemn him, and the Danger which threatens 

them if they refuſe it, that the Conſuls are inclinable to bring the Targuinian Embaſ- 

fadors before the People, and to leave the Deciſion of the Affair ro the Comitia. But I 
Valerius, aſhamed at their Weakneſs, ſtrenuouſly oppoſes the Motion, and by his Y 
Influence in the Senate defears this firſt Attempt of 4 artful Targuin. 8.4. As 9 
the Senate is, above all, concern'd for ever to exclude Kings who had often op- | 
preſs'd it, the Conſuls think it neceſſary to reſtore that venerable Body to all its Rights | 
and Prerogatives, and to gain it the Reſpect of the People, as well by the Number, 2 
as by the Dignity of its Members. And for this Reaſon, wiſe Men, and Men of Y 
Intereſt, are ſought out, amongſt the Roman n to fill up the vacant Places, 

and make up the antient Number of three hundred. The old Senators were called 
Patres, or Fathers; and becauſe theſe new ones are put upon the ſame Liſt with i 
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PaTreEs they are call'd Conſcripti, i. e. Perſons written or enrolled together with them. F. . But Vear of 
Coxschir- tho Targuin the Father was odious both to People and Patricians, yet his Sons ROME 
TI. had a great Number of young Debauchees in their Intereſt; a Similitude of - Man- 
ners having ty'd them to one another. The Targuins building Hopes on theſe young 
Nobles, who regretted the Loſs of their Companions, prevail with the Targuinians 
ro ſend a ſecond Embaſſy to Rome, under Pretence of demanding the Eſtates of the Ex- 
iles; bur the true Deſign of which is to ſpirit up a Faction to attempt the Lives of 
the Conjuls. The Ambaſſadors are admitted, and nothing can be more modeſt than 
the Demands of the-baniſh'd Xing. He asks his paternal Eſtate; and on that Condi- 
tion promiſes never to attempt the Recovery of the Crown. by Force of Arms. The 
| Conſuls are divided in Opinion. Collatinus is for complying with the Requeſt ;. bur 
Brutus oppoſes it. The Affair having been long conſidered by the Senate, is ar laſt 
brought — the People. Brutus endeavours to bring his Collegue under a Suſpi- 
cion of Treachery. However, the Opinion of Collatinus prevails in the Comitia; 
and it is carried by one Vote, that the Targuins ſhall be put in Poſſeſſion of the E- 
ſtates of their Family. §. 6. Whilſt the People are employ'd in loading Car- 
riages with the Effects of the Exiles, and in ſelling what cannot be carried off, the 
Ambaſſadors find means to draw into a Plot againſt the Conſult, ſome of their neareſt 
Relations. Theſe were three Senators of the Aquilian Family (the Sons of Collati- 
nus's Siſter) and two of the Vitellii, (whole Siſter Brutus had married;) and theſe lat- 
ter engage Titus and Tiberius, the two Sons of Brutus, in the Conſpiracy. They all 
bind themſelves by ſolemn Oaths, with the dreadful Ceremony of drinking the Blood 
of a murther'd Man, and touching his Entrails. The Houſe of the Aguilii is their 
Place of Meeting, and there they all write Letters to the baniſh'd King, which are 
put into the Hands of the Ambaſſadors. But notwithſtanding a great deal of Pre- 
Plot diſco- caution uſed by the Conſpirators, to keep the Secret from their Servants, Vindicius a 
ver d by Slave, and then Butler to the Aquilii, ſuſpecting his Maſter's Deſigns, ſtays at the 
Vixpicivs. Door of the Apartment, and thro? a Crevice ſees and hears all that paſſes. He dares 
not diſcloſe the Secret to either of the Conſuls, on account of their near Relation to 
the Conſpirators: But goes ſtrait to Valerius, and to him unburdens his Mind. Va- 
lerius takes the Slave under his Protection, and then his chief Care is to ſeize the 
Conſpirators Letters; and this he effects by the Help of his Brother M. Valerius, and 
of his Friends, Clients and Domeſticks; and has likewiſe the good Fortunc to take 
all the Heads of the Conſpiracy Priſoners. - F. 7. Early the next Morning the 
People are ſummon'd to the Comitia, where Brutus and his Collegue fit on the Tri- 
bunal of Juſtice; and the Priſoners are ty'd to Stakes, with their Hands bound be- 
hind them. Brutus begins the Trial with the Examination of his two Sons. Vindi- 
cius appears againſt them, the Letters are read, the Proof is clear, and the Criminals 
are ſpeechleſs. Titus, and Tiberius, ſays the ſtern Brutus, what have you to offer in 
your Defence? The Queſtion is thrice propoſed. Their Silence confeſſes their Guilt, and 
their Tears are their only Plea. The major Part of the Senators are touch'd with Com- 
paſſion; and a confuſed Murmur is heard among them, Baniſb them, baniſh them. Colla- 
tinus's Eyes are bathed in Tears; and Yalerins, as rigid as he is, has nothing to ſay. The 
whole Aﬀembly trembles, and with Horror expects the Sentence. Brutus at length riſes 
up, and with a ſteady Voice, not interrupted by a Sigh, ſays, Lictors, the reſt is your Part. 
At theſe Words, the whole Aſſembly fhriek, and the univerſal Conſternation is inexpreſ- 
ſible. Diſtreſs is painted upon every Face, and the ſad Looks of the People plead for 
Pity. But neither theſe Interceſſions, nor the bitter Lamentations of the young 
Men, who call upon their Father by the moſt endearing Names, can ſoften the 
inflexible Brutus. The Lictors ſeize upon the Criminals, beat them with Rods, and 
then ſtrike off their Heads; Brutus all the Time gazing on the cruel Spectacle, with 
a ſteady Look, and a compoſed Countenance. F. g. This Execution over, Bru- 
tus immediately quits the Tribunal, and leaves his Collegue to do the reſt. Collati- 
nus is inclin'd to ſpare his Nephews the Aguilii. He allows the Priſoners a Day to 
clear themſelves, and orders their Slave Vindicius (the only Evidence againſt them) to 
be deliver'd up to his Maſters. But this raiſes the Indignation of the People, and the 
Leal of Valerius, who had promiſed with an Oath to protect the Witneſs. In vain 
the Lifors attempt to force Vindicius from him. The People call out for Brutus to 
return to the Comitia. His Preſence makes the Priſoners tremble. He tells the Peo- 
ple that what he had done was by virtue of his Authority over his Children: But 
that for the reſt of the Delinquents, it belong'd to them {ro determine their Fate. 
Accordingly, by a Decree of the Curiæ they all ſuffer as Rebels. Only as to the 
Ambaſſadors, Regard is had to the Law of Nations. As for Vindicius, he is ad- 
judg'd worthy of that Liberty he had ſecur'd to the Romans; and beſides the Privile- 
es of a Roman Citizen, has the Reward of 27000 Aſes of Braſs. And tho" the 
eople had formerly decreed that the Eftates of the Tarquins ſhould be reſtor'd to 
them; yet now the Senate order their Palace to be deftroy'd, and their Lands to be 
diſtributed among indigent Citizens; the Publick only retaining a Piece of Ground 
near the Campas Martius, which the King had ufurp'g, and added to his ae 
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: Y car of The Piece of Ground being conſecrated to Mars, the People ſcrupled to houſe the 


ound upon it; ſo that, with ſome Trees, it was thrown into the Tyber, and 
rg ym being 1 it ſtopp'd in the Middle of the River, and began to form that 
fine Iſland which was call'd Inſula ſacra, after many Temples had been built on it. 
g. 9. But the weak Conduct of Collatinus with regard to the Conſpirators, having 
exaſperated the Minds of the People againſt him, Brutus takes Advant e of it to get 
him depoſed. However, being frank and open, he firſt threatens him, and then in an Aſ- 
ſembly of the People declaims againſt him as a Favourer of the 7 arquins, orders the 
Curie to deliberate upon his Depoſition, and declares his Reſolution to quit the 
Conſulſbip, if Collatinus be longer ſuffer'd to ſhare the Authority with him. In vain 
does Collatinus reproach Brutus with betraying his Friend, and defaming his Collegue. 
In vain does he forbid the People to aſſemble, as his Collegue had appointed: Their 
Reſentments are raiſed to ſuch a Height, that they ſeem diſpoſed to depoſe Collatinus 
by Violence. Bur at length Lucretius (who is ſaid to be the firſt private Man whoever 
obtain'd Leave of the Conſuls to make a Speech in the Comitia) addreſſes himſelf to his 
Son-in-law Collatinus, and adviſes him to a voluntary Abdication, and Retirement to 
a private Life. Then he exhorts Brutus not to carry his Reſentments to Extremity 
againſt his Collegue; and the Romans to mitigate the Uneaſineſs of his voluntary Re- 
fignation, by their Liberality, ſo as to enable him to ſupport the Dignity of a Roman 
Conſul in his Retirement. This Advice is receiv'd with univerſal Applauſe. Colla- 


Inſula ſa- 
cra. 


tinus reſigns; Brutus commends his Wiſdom, and procures him a Preſent of twenty 


Talents out of the publick Treaſury, to which he adds five of his own, to ſhew 
that: he has no perſonal Enmity to him. FS. to. Brutus immediately aſſembles 
the People by Centuries in the Campus Martius, for the Election of a new Conſul, and 
they chuſe P. Yalerius, a Man remarkable for Eloquence, the Talent of reconciling 
Differences, an exceſſive Abſtemiouſneſs, Severity to himſelf, and Compaſſion for the 


Miſeries of other Men. And now the two Cor/uls, equally eminent for their Love of 


the Publick Good, begin their joint Adminiſtration, by paſling a Law which grants 
a general Amneſty to all thoſe who had followed the Fortune of the Tarquins, pro- 
va they return to the City in twenty Days; and this brings back a great Number 


of excellent Subjects to Rome. But nothing can ſo far diſcourage the ambitious Tar- 


quin, but that he ſtill hopes to recover the Throne by Force. He goes about fol- 
liciting the neighbouring Nations, and engages the Yeientes and Tarquinians to unite 
their Forces in the Support of his Cauſe. © The Royaliſts firſt take the Field: But 
as ſoon as they are entered into the Roman Territory, the Conſuls march out their 
Troops to meet them. $. 11. When the two Armies are in Sight of each other, 
Brutus advances with his Cavalry, in hopes of bringing the Enemy to an Engage- 
ment by Skirmiſhes. Arunx, one of Tarquin's Sons, is boldly coming on at the ſame 


P. VALE- 
RIUS 
POPLI- 
COLA. 


time with a Party of Horſe; ſo that the two Generals diſcover each other. Arunx 


immediately cries out, There is that Enemy of our Family, that Uſurper of my Father's 
Throne. This ſaid, he puſhes on his Horſe, and Brutus flies to meet him. The two 
Combatants level their Javelins, and, following the Dictates of Hatred and Paſſion, 
ruſh on without Precaution againſt each other, and are both run thro' the Body. 
The Horſes throw their dying Riders; and the Loſs of the two Generals is the Pre- 


lude of the Battle. The two Armies engage; the Succeſs is dubious, and the Num- 


ber of the ſlain equal on both Sides, when Night puts an End to the Action. It 
is uncertain in the two Camps which Side has gain'd the Victory. A Report is 


ſpread, That a Voice was heard out of the Wood Arſius, declaring the Romans 


onquerors: But, whether this was a Stratagem of Valerius, or not, it is certain 
that the Romans had more Conſtancy and Reſolution than their Enemies, who left 
their Camp in Confuſion, disbanded, and return'd into their own Country. Upon 
which Valerius, who remained ſole Maſter of the Field of Battle, ordered the flain 
to be numbered; and it was found that the Hetrurians had loſt 11300 Men, and the 
Romans but one Man ſhort of that Number. . 12. But this Succeſs did not 
comfort Rome for the Loſs of Brutus. The firſt Funeral Honours were pay*d him in 


the Camp; bur the next Day after Valerius's Triumph, his Corpſe was brought into - 


the Forum in a magnificent Litter, and Valerius mounting the Tribune, then gave 
Rome the firſt Example of thoſe Funeral Orations, which were ever after in 
Praiſe of Great Men. 5. 13. As Valerius, for ſome Reaſons, defers afſembling 
the People for the Election of a new Conſul, it begins to raiſe a Diſtruſt of him, 
and the People impute his Delays to ſome ambitious Defign. Theſe Murmurs ſeem 
to be authoriſed by his then building a fine Houſe on a ſteep Part of the Hill Pala- 


* Zinus, which commanded the Forum Romanum. The People conſider it as a Citadel, 


whence: the new Monarch is to command the City. Bur as ſoon as Valerius is in- 


the very next Night ſends a great Number of Workmen to pull down the Houſe to 


the Ground; and calling the People together as ſoon as it is Day, expoſtulates with 


them about their unjuſt Suſpicions, bids them go ſee the Ruins of his Houſe, and 
acquaints them that he had made Choice of "the Valley to fix his Habitation there, 
- Ss. ata 8 that 
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formed of this Uneaſineſs amongſt the People, he comes to a ſecret Reſolution, and 


+» 


'QUES- 
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that from the Top of the Hill, where his other Houſe had been building, they might Year of , | 


tions, of — Servius Tullius, the Cenſus and the Luſtrum. As the Romans are 
moſt apprehen 


fortify Singuirinum, a convenient Poſt on that Side: And the Precaution is not 


PorsENa. 


37 Con- 
SULSHIP, 


ſecrated to . and the reſt divided among indigent People, from whom they cou'd 


not be recover 


$. 16. Porſena, attended by his Son Arunx and the Targuins, marches towards Rome 
with a formidable Army, and is joined by a conſiderable Body of Latins, under the 
Command of Mamilius, Tarquin the Proud's Son- in- law. The Conſuls make the Pea- 


ſants carry their Effects into ſtrong Holds, and they endeavour to ſecure the Hill Ja- 


Hor Arrius 
CocLES. 


niculus, which overlooked Rome, and was its only Fortification on the other Side the 
Der. And to keep the Populace in Temper and Spirit, they make ſeveral agreeable 
1 ag with reſpect to Taxes, Proviſions, Sc. So that as all are ſenſible of the 
Difference of the preſent Government from the former; they are equally zealous 
to avoid Servitude; and Concord reign'd in Rome even in the Time — the Famine, 
during the Siege. F. 17. Porſena ſoon diſplays his Banners along the ber. He 
attacks the Fort of the Janiculus, and drives the Romans out of it. Upon this, the 
Conſuls make all their Troops pals the River, and draw them up in Order of Battel, 
to defend the Bridge. Porſena advances to engage them. The Battel is for a long 
time doubtful; but Poplicola, (who commanded the Center) and 7. Lucretius, (who 


was at the Head of the Left Wing) being both unfortunately wounded, a general 


Terror ſeizes the whole Army. The Bridge is in a moment covered with Fugitives, 
who ſtrive to gain the City. In vain does Horatius Cocles, a brave Roman, endea- 
vour to rally the terrified Legions. However, he reſolves to be the laſt that flies. 
Sp. Lartius and 7. eee (who had commanded the Right Wing) join the gal- 
lant Horatius, and make a reſolute ſtand againſt the Enemy, till the Fugitives have 
all got over the Bridge, and then (theſe three Heroes poſting themſelves in the nar- 
row Paſs, which led to it, to hinder the Enemy from purſuing them) Horatius calls 
out to the Romans to break it down. In the mean time, the Heaps of dead Bodies 
which fall by the Hands of the three brave Officers, make a kind of Rampart for 


them. The Demolition of the Bridge being almoſt completed, Horatius intreats his 


Companions to leave him, and croſs the River ona few Planks which remain'd. Then 


for a while he ſuſtains alone the Attack of the Enemy, till being wounded in the 


Thigh, and the Signal being given, that the Bridge was quite demoliſhed, he lea 
into the River, — {wims acroſs, amidſt a Shower of — Thus Cocles ſaved th 


Republick ſrom Ruin; and the Romans being ſenſible of it, erected a Statue of * 
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im in the Forum. And tho' there was a great Scarcity in Rome, yet all the Inhabi- 
ROME ae V1 Women, and Children, aſſeſſed themſelves to the value of what each ſpent 
3 in a Day, to make him a Preſent. But notwithſtanding this, becauſe he had but one 
Eye, and continued lame the remaining Part of his Life, theſe Defects prevented his 
9 ever being elected Conſul: So careful were the Romans in thoſe Days, that no Per- 
fection of Mind or Body ſhould be wanting in thoſe whom they placed at the Head 
K of the Republick. $. 18. The Romans being greatly diſtreſſed by Famine, Por- 
LE ſena ſends them word, that if they will receive their old Maſters, he will furniſh 
them with Proviſions; but they return for Anſwer, That Hunger is à lefs Evil than 
Slavery and Oppreſſion. In the mean time, the Conſuls form a Scheme to draw the 
Enemy into an Ambuſcade ; and to that Purpoſe ſpread at Rome a Report, which is 
carried to the Hetrurian Camp by ſome Slaves who deſert, thar the next Day all the 
Cartel brought thither from the Country, will be ſent to Paſture under a Guard. 
The Project ſucceeds this Bait draws the Enemy into an Ambuſh, and five thou- 
fand of them are kill'd. §. 19. Rome is wearied out with a long Siege, when Mucivs 
Mucius Cordus, a young Roman of illuſtrious Birth, and great Innocence of Life, ScvoLA. 
forms a Deſign for the Relief of his Country. He communicates it to the Conſuls 
and Senate, and deſires, as his only Recompence, That in caſe he falls in the dange- 
rous Attempt to ſerve his Country, his Zeal may not be buried in Oblivion, but pro- 
claim'd after his Death. He dreſſes himſelf in an Hetrurian Habit, takes a Ponyard 
under his Robe, and coming as a Deſerter to the Enemy's Camp, mixes with the 
Soldiers, and makes his way quite to the King's Tent. It happens to be the Day on 
which the Troops are reviewed and paid. A Secretary of State, magnificently dreſſed, 
is ſitting on the ſame Tribunal with the King, giving Audience, and receiving Peti- 
tions. Mucius miſtakes him for the King himſelf, leaps upon the Tribunal, and with 
one Stroke of his Ponyard, lays him dead at the King's Feet. He then attempts to eſcape, 
but is ſeized, and brought back to the Preſence of Porſena, who asks him his Name, 
who he is, and his Accomplices. Mucius, with a haughty Countenance that ſtrikes 
more Terror than it expreſſes Fear, tells him, That he is a Roman, and that Roman 
Bravery made him capable of attempting whatever Man could do, and of ſuffering what- 
ever Man could endure. Porſena is fill'd with Amazement at this Anſwer ; but is yet 
more ſurprized, when he ſecs him with a ſteady Countenance, and a Look which teſ- 
tify'd his inward Rage at having miſſed his Aim, thruſt his Right Hand into a Pan of 
burning Coals, and there let it broil, without ſhewing any Signs of Pain. The 
King's — Hor is changed into Admiration ; he grants him Lite and Liberty, and 
even reſtores him the Dagger with which Mucius had deſign'd to ſtab him. Mucius 
having now loſt the Uſe of his Right Hand, takes it with his Left, and has thence F 
the Name of Scævola, i.e. Left-handed. And now, in his turn, he is charmed with | 
the Generoſity of Porſena; yet has Preſence of Mind even in the Tranſport of his « 
Joy, to invent, for the Service of his Country, what he thinks an innocent Lye. Ms 
He pretends to be mov'd by the King's Generoſity, to diſcover to him a Secret, 
which, he ſaid, no Torments could have extorted from him: That three hundred Ro- 
mans, all as reſolute as himſelf, and who were diſperſed in the Hetrurian Camp, had 
bound themſelves by the moſt ſacred Oaths, to attempt bis Life one after another, at the 
ſame hazard that he had done. Porſena, ſtruck with Terror at the hearing this Ac- 
count, but yet more with Admiration of the Roman Magnanimity, inclines to Peace; 
for which his Son Arunx, a great Admirer of the Roman Virtue, is very zealous, 
Deputies are ſent to Rome, who inſiſt no longer on the Reſtoration of the Targuins, 
but only on the Reſtirution of their Eſtates, or an Equivalent. And as to the He- 
trurian Nation, they require that the Romans ſhould reinſtate the Veientes in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſeven Villages taken from them in former Wars. Poplicola, zealous to 
; have the People reliev'd in their Miſery, prevails with the Senate to comply with all 
the Conditions: but the People themſelves refuſe to conſent to the firſt Article, till 
Porſena has heard their Cauſe pleaded againſt the Turguins; and to his Arbitration 
they leave it. As to the ſecond, they readily agree to it, and promiſe Hoſtages for 
their Fidelity. F. 20. A Truce 1s made. The Romans ſend Deputies to plead 
their Cauſe, and at the ſame time, ten young Virgins, and as many Boys, of the beſt 
Families in Rome, for Hoſtages. But the Tarquins refuſe to admit Porſena for a Judge 
between them and the Romans. However, he reſolves to inform himſelf in the At- 
fair, and affociates his Son Arunx for the hearing and deciding it. Bur as the Cauſe 
is juſt Opening, News is brought, that the young Women, ſent as Hoſtages, had 
ventured to ſwim croſs the yer, and were return'd to Rome. They had gone to | 
bathe in the River, and Clælia, who was one of them, happening to turn her Eyes CLE. 8 
towards her native City, took a longing to go back to it. The reſt, encouraged'by | 
her Example, follow'd her, and they al got ſafe to the oppoſite Shore. When the 
Truth of the Matter is known, it ſerves only to increaſe the Eſteem which Porſena 
and Arunx have for the Roman Bravery. But Poplicola is very uneaſy at the Return 
of the young Women, of whom his own' Daughter Valeria is one, He diſpatches Wo 
a Deputation to the Hetrurian Camp, to excuſe the Folly of the Girls, and promiſes 
gr | | to 
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to ſend them back. The Targquins having notice of their Return; lay in wait, with Year of 
a great Body of Horſe, to ſurprize them. But Poplicola having put himſelf at the ROME 

cad of their weak Guard, Fuſtains the Attack with incredible Valour, while his 
Daughter Valeria, exceedingly terrified, rides full ſpeed to the Hetrurian Camp, and 

ives notice of the Danger her Father is in. Arunx, with a good Body of Cavalry, "23 
flies to his Relief, and the Targuins are ſoon routed, . 21. This Treachery of —- 
the Targuins gives Porſena a ſtrong Suſpicion of the Badneſs of their Cauſe, He fum- p 
mons all the chief Commanders of his Army, and in their Preſence hears the Com- 3 

laints of the Romans; who enlarge on all the Crimes committed by the Tyrants ; KL 
the Aſſaſſination of King Servius, the Uſurpation of an elective Crown, and the Vio- 1 


® lence offered to the chaſte Lucretia. The Hetrurians are fill'd with Horror. Por- = 

4 ſena renounces all Alliance with the Targuins and Mamilius; and orders them to leave 9 

* | his Camp. He then commands the ten young Virgins to be brought before him, 2 
and enquires who was the firſt Author of their Enterprize. Clzlia, with a fearleſs 


Air, confeſſes that ſhe alone was guilty, and that ſhe had embolden'd the reſt by her 1 
Advice. The King, as much ſurprized with her Steadineſs as with her Courage, ad- | 1 
dreſſes himſelf to her in a gracious manner, extols her Adventure above the Braver 
of Horatius, and the Intrepidity of Mucius, and makes her a Preſent of a fine Horſe 
1 with ſumptuous Furniture. After this, he reſtores the Romans all the Hoſtages he = 
b oe lad demanded of them, and tells the Conſul, that he looks upon his Probity as the 5 
& | beſt Guarantee. And now being to return to Cluſium, he ſignalizes his Departure = | 

with an Act of Liberality, the more to be admired, the leſs Appearance it has of 
Affectation. Knowing the great Scarcity of Proviſions among the Romans, and yet 
fearing to give them Offence, by relieving them in a direct manner, he orders his He- 
trurians to leave both their Tents and Proviſions behind them, and to carry nothing 
away with them but their Arms. Rome was by this much relieved in her Wants; 
and the Romans, to ſhew their Gratitude for a Preſent ſo genteely made, took up a 
Cuſtom, whenever any Effects belonging to the Publick were to be ſold, of pro- 
claiming them by a Herald, in the . Words, Theſe are Porſena's Goods; the 
Intention of which, was to expreſs, That the Republick was indebted to Porſena for 
all ſhe poſſeſſed ; and further, that the Effects to be fold, would be fold cheap. 
Nth Jes than this, the Senate erected a Statue of him near the Comitium, and ſent 
an Embaſly to him with a Preſent of a Throne, a Sceptre, a Crown of Gold, and a 
triumphant Robe. $. 22. And now the Romans think of rewarding thoſe wo 
had behaved themſelves well in the Siege. Particularly, Mucius Scævvola has a large 
Piece of Ground given him, and a Statue erected to his Honour. Their next Care 
is to ſnew their Gratitude to the Gods, by ſome publick Act of Religion. The 
3 The Ten- Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was now finiſh'd, and needed only to be dedicated. It 
=. Nie of Jur. naturally belong'd to one of the Conſuls to perform the Ceremony; and it mult prove 
Is Cay. fi- an immortal Honour to whoſoever ſhould do it. Had the Election of the Conlecra- 
niſhed. tor been in the People, Poplicola would undoubtedly have carried it. Bur it was the 
Senate's Right to nominate the Man; and they being grown envious, and jealous of 
Poplicola, ſend him upon a flight Expedition againſt the Latins, and in his Abſence 
commiſſion his Collegue to dedicate the Temple. Juſt as Horatius is beginning, at 
the Gate of it, to read the Form of Conſecration, one of Poplicola's Party cries out, 
I give you notice, that your Son is kill'd in Battel; ſo that you are performing an Of- 
fice which, by the Law of the Pontifices, is forbidden the Head of any Family in Mourn- 
ing. The Conſul replies coldly, Then let him be buried; and finiſhes the Conſecration 
without any ſhew of Concern. But thus. Poplicola ends his third glorious Conſulſbip, 
with receiving a ſenſible Mortification. F. 23. And no Neceſſities of State ob- 
| liging the People to continue him longer in Office, Sp. Lartius, and T. Herminius, 
4 Con- (who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the War with Porſena) are choſen Conſuls for 2 47. 
SULSHIP. the next Year. But this proving a Year of Peace, thoſe brave Men gain no other | 
Glo in their Adminiſtration, but that of ſhewing the neighbouring Nations that 
the Romans are a grateful People. Arunx the Son of Porſena, being a lovely Prince, 
on” | and form'd for Heroiſm upon the Model of Roman Virtue, his Father was deſirous to 
= 2 gain him ſome Glory, before he disbanded his Troops, and therefore os him the 
1 | Command of them, while he himſelf return'd to Cluſum. The young Prince, eager 
A to gain a firſt Victory, falls furiouſly upon the Aricians, and routs them; but is af- 
_— terwards defeated by a Stratagem of the Cumæans, their Allies, commanded by more 
— experienc'd Officers. He loſes his Life; and his ſcatter d Troops take Refuge in 
the Villages about Rome. The Conſuls invite them to the City, ſend Carriages for 
the wounded, provide for their Cure at the publick Expence, and allot a Quarter 
of the City for thoſe of them who are willing to ſettle in it. It was afterwards cal- 
led Tuſcan or Hetrurian Street. | | PTY 
But the Dominion of Rome, ſince the new-modelling of her Government, being 
(as has been obſerved before) ſtraitned within a very narrow Territory, and ſhe be- 
ing utterly deſtitute of Allies, and always apprehenſive leſt the ill-extinguiſh'd Fire 
the Royaliſt Party ſhould break out into a new Flame, the Sabines reſolve to take 
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Year of Advantage of her Weakneſs, and to put it out of the Power of this imperious City 
KOME to give Law any more to her Neighbours. S. 24. Such is the Situation of the 
1 Republick, when M. Valerius [Brother of Poplicola] and P. Peſthumius are nomi- 
nated Conſuls. They firſt ſend Envoys to demand Satisfaction of the Sabines, for the 
Ravages committed by them on the Roman Lands, but receiving only a contemptuous 
Anſwer, M. Valerius marches againſt the Aggreſſors, ſurprizes, aud makes a great 
Slaughter of them. But this is only a Beginning of the War. At length both Ar- 
mies appear in the Field. The Roman Forces are divided into two Bodies, com- 
manded ſeparately by the two Conſuls. Poſtbumius encamps near Rome, to prevent a 
Surprize from the Tarquins, (who had ſtill many Friends in the City.) M. Valerius 
encamps near the Anio, the Enemy being poſted on the oppoſite Shore. That Part 
of the River, near which they lay, being, by an Accident, found fordable, Yalerins 
makes all his Troops paſs, and draws them up in Battalia on the ſame Side with the 
Enemy. A general Engagement enſues. Valerius, aſſiſted by the Counſels of his 
Brother, gains ſome Advantage with his Right Wing, whilſt his Left loſes Ground, 
and is almoſt puth'd into the River. Poſthumius having notice of the Action, comes 
ſeaſonably to the Relief of the Romans, recovers the Day; and they would have ob- 
tain'd a complete Victory, if the Night had not put an end to the Battel. This was 
the firſt Advantage which Rome gain'd over her Enemies, after ſhe became a Repub- 
lick, and it revived the old Roman Confidence. The two Generals were decreed a 
Triumph; but they both entered Rome in the ſame Chariot. Valerius having gain'd 
two Victories over the Sabines the ſame Year, the Romans, as u further Reward, build 
= him a Houſe at the publick Expence, he Door opening outwards to the Street; where- 
E + .__ as the Doors of all other Houſes opened inwards. The Deſign of this Diſtinction was 
| not only to do him Honour; but to put him in mind, as often as he went in or out, 
4 that he was indebted to the Publick for his Houſe. As for Poſihumius, he was ho- 
1 noured with a Privilege, never before granted to any, which was, 70 have a Burial- 
42 place for himſelf and bis Family, within the Walls of Rome. Thus did the firſt Ro- 
mans keep up an Emulation among their Generals, rather by giving them diſtinguiſh- 
ing Marks of Honour, than ſubſtantial Rewards. They did not heap Wealth upon 
them; bur taught them to prefer the Glory, which attends great Actions, to exorbi- 
tant Riches, which often give Umbrage, and are always odious in a Republick. 
$. 257. The Sabines preparing to attack Rome again, in a national Body, in Con- 
junction with the Latius; the Romans think it adviſeable to chuſe Poplicola, Conſul, a g¹ Cox- 
fourth time, and they once more join 7. Lucretius with him. But it happening at ,  .,,, 
this time, that ſome Women are delivered of monſtrous, or imperfect Births, the Peo- : 
ple give way to Superſtition, and are unwilling to enter upon Action, imagining by 
theſe Preſages, that it muſt prove a fatal Year. Upon this, Poplicola cauſes the Sy- 
Bil's Books to be conſulted, interprets them to the beſt Senſe, orders Sacrifices to 
Pluto, the Feſtivals and Sports to be revived, and thus by artful Management removes 
the publick Fears. F. 26. In the mean while, the Storm ſtill threatens Rome on the 
Side of the Sabines. One of the Tarquins had put in motion, by his Intrigues, the 
Turbulent and Factious in their Aſſemblies. Poplicola endeavours therefore to bear 
down the Intereſt of the baniſh'd King, by Negotiation. He gains over Ac r Ius 
CLAusus, (the moſt conſiderable Man in Sabinia, and of the greateſt Talents and 
Merit) to oppoſe the Deſign of renewing the War. But the Sabines put a bad Con- 
ſtruction on the good Underſtanding he has with the Romans; and __ Jealouſy and 
Diſtruſt come to ſuch a height, that they talk of nothing leſs, than citing him as a 
Traitor to appear before the States General. Clauſus, enraged at this unjuſt Treat- 
ment, bas thoughts of arming his Friends and Clients, and of beginning a civil War. 
Nothing could have been more advantageous to Rome. But Poplicola diſſuades him 
from polluting his Hands with the Blood of his Countrymen, tells him, That the moſt 
| honourable and moſt effectual Way to be revenged on them, will be to leave them; 
That a Man of his Conſequence, Abilities, and Virtues, will ſoon be miſſed; and 
that Rome offered him a Retreat. and Protection both for himſelf and Followers. Clau- 
fas is a while in Suſpence, but at length chuſes rather to act a proud, than an angry 
Part, and removes to Rome. There, he changes his Name to Appius Claudius, is im- Appius 
mediately declar'd a Patrician, and takes his Place in the Senate. Twenty five Acres CLA uplus. 
of Land are given him in Fee, and a Quarter in the City aflign'd for his Friends and Fol- 
lowers, whole Number amounted to five thouſand. And theſe Donations are made ir- 
revocable by a Decree of the Senate, confirm'd: by the Suffrages of the People. 
9. 27. The Sabines, enraged at the Retreat of Clauſes to Rome, deter no longer to 
take the Field. Their Army is divided into two Bodies, one of which encamps 
near Fidenæ, the other ſhuts itſelf up in that Town, which is but five Miles from 
Rome. Poplicola and Lucretius make a like Diviſion of the Riman Troops, and en- 
camp advantageouſly, near each other. The Romans having no Opportunity for Stra- 
tagems, are eager to engage. But the Sabines dare not come to a Battel by Day- 
light. Their General (Who is ſaid to have been one of Farquin's Sons) forms a 
Deſign to attack Poplicola's Camp in ihe 12 of the Night, While the Troqp 7 of 
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Fidenæ, light arm'd, are to march out, and fetching a large Compaſs, come behind and Vear of 
ſurprize Lucretius's Camp, as ſoon as he leaves it to go to the Succour of his Col- ROME 
legue; and then thoſe ſame Troops are to charge Lucretius in the Rear, or at leaſt 


territy him by their Shouts. But the cautious Poplicola has timely Intelligence of 
theſe Deſigns, and takes _ Meaſures to make them fatal to the Enemy. He 


ves Lucretius notice of the Night-Expedition ; it is agreed between them, to ſhew 
no Marks of e the Enemy's Intention; and in the beginning of the Night 
all Fires are put out in both the Roman Camps. The Sabines march ſilently towards 
Poplicola's Entrenchments, fill up the Ditch with Faſcines, and paſs over to ſcale 
the Rampart ; but as faſt as they draw near to it, they are ſtabb'd by the Roman 
Troops, who, unſeen, are poſted on the Outſide of it, in the Space between it and 
the Ditch. They ſuffer a great Slaughter, before the Moon riſing diſcovers their 
Error. Then a Fright ſeizes them, they all fly, the Romans purſue them with loud 
Shouts, which are heard in Lacretius's Camp. He marches out N the Enemies, 
who lay in Ambuſh behind it, and gains an eaſy Victory over terrified, and in a man- 
ner unarmed Men. In a word, both Bodies of the Sabine Army diſperſe themſelves, 
and return home. 13000 Sabines were found dead upon the Spot, and 4200 were 
made Priſoners. 6. 28. What now remain'd, was to reduce Fidenæ, which had 
been often ſubdued, and had as often rebelled. Poplicola undertakes to ſcale the Walls 
himſelf, on that Side where the City is thought moſt impregnable. He takes it by 


Aſſault, puts to death the Heads of the Revolt, but ſpares the reſt of the Inhabitants, 


only placing a Roman Garriſon among them, and obliging them to ſurrender to it a 
Part of their Lands for its Support. He then returns to Rome, and is honoured with 
a Triumph. $. 29. Poplicola has ſcarce reſign'd the Conſulſbip into the Hands of 
P. Poſihumius, (now choſen a ſecond time) and Menenius Agrippa, but he is ſeiz'd 
with a Diſtemper, and dies, as deſtitute of the Goods of Fortune, as full of Glory. 
His chief Care had been to tranſmit his Virtues to his Children, and not to enrich 
them. Tho? he had been four times Conſul, and had enjoyed two Triumphs, yet he 
left little elſe ro his Poſterity, bur a noble Model for their Imitation: So that he was 
buried at the Publick Expence, not ſo much by way of Diſtinction, as on account of 
his Poverty. The Romans erected a Tomb for him near the Forum, and gave his Fa- 
mily a Right of Interment in the fame Place. But as the Yalerii always affected Po- 
pularity, they never made uſe of this Privilege. The Bodies of thoſe of them who 
died in Rome, were only firſt carried to that Sepulchre of Poplicola, and afterwards 
convey'd without the Walls, to be there burnt, and their Bones were depoſited in a 
Tomb without the City. As Poplicola had been one of thoſe who had ſtood up in 
Defence of the Chaſtity of the Roman Ladies, they went into a ten Months Mourn- 
ing for him, as they had done before for Brutus. | 


. 


$. 1. HE Death of Poplicola revives the Courage of the Sabines; they take 

the Field again the ſame Vear, encamp their main Body behind a Foreſt, 
and ſend Detachments to pillage as far as the Gates of Rome. This Inſolence pro- 
vokes the Conſul Poſlhumius; he ſallies out upon the Pillagers, who fly and make 
their Way to the Foreſt. The Romans purſue the Fugitives in Diſorder. The lat- 
ter rally, face about, and give the Signal to the Army, which lies conceal'd behind 
the Wood. Pofihumius finds, too late, that he has to do with the whole Sabine 
Strength, and that his Retreat is cut off by a Body of Sabines poſted on a Hill, 


which mult be pane in his Return to Rome. The Night comes on ſeaſonably, to 


prevent his total Deſtruction; and the next Morning Menenius, with the braveſt of 
the Raman Youth, appears advancing to his Relief. The Sabines immediately retire 
to their former Poſt, proud of the Advantage they had gain'd, and of the Spoils 
and Slaves they had carried off. They ſoon after ſend a Summons, requiring the 
Roman Republick to receive their baniſh'd King, and to ſubmit to be govern'd. by 
the Sabines. The Anſwer of the Senate and People is, That they command the 
Sabines to their Duty; and that if they deſir'd Peace, they ſhould come in a 
ſuppliant manner, and ask Pardon for their Attempts againſt the Authority of their 
Maſters. Theſe mutual Bravadoes are follow'd by a ſerious War, in which both Par- 


ties bring all their Strength into the Field, and encamp near Eretum, a City of the 


Sabines, about ten Miles from Rome. The whole Night before the Battle, the Ro- 
mans imagine Ro Flames on the Tops of their Pila, (a Sort of Halberds;) and 
this gives them freſh Courage. Menenius commands the right Wing, and Poſthu- 


mius the left. The latter, to repair his Honour, throws himſelf,” like one deſperate, 
into the thickeſt of the Enemy, and does prodigious Feats of Valour. His Exam- 
ple rouzes Menemus, who was acting more faintly; he encourages his Men by his 
Example, and, in ſhort, the Conſult obtain a complete 


Senate 


Victory. 5. 2. But the 
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deliberated concerning the Reception to be given them at their Re- 

think it neceſſary to make a Diſtinction in their Rewards. They invent there- 

fore a ſecond Kind of Triumph, in which the Perſon honoured with it is to enter Ovar io. 
Rome on Foot, or at beſt on Horſeback, attended only by the Senate; his Crown is 

to be of Myrtle, and his Robe only the Præteuta, the common Habit of Magiſtrates. 

And this Sort of Triumph, call'd Ovario, is decreed Poſhumius. The modeſt Con- 

ſul accepts it, and enters Rome two Days before his Collegue, who is honoured with | 
a Triumph in all its Magnificence and Pomp. : §. 3. 9p. Caſſius, and Opiter Vir- gt Co- 
ginins, the Conſuls of the ſucceeding Year, divide their Troops; and Caſſius is com- suLsHIp. 
miſſioned to give the Sabines the laſt Blow. He defeats them in a pitch'd Battle, in 

the Heart of their Country, kills 10300 of them, and takes 4000 Priſoners. They 


fue for Peace, and obtain it upon Conditions. This was the firſt complete Conqueſt Sabines fo- 
made by Rome ſince it became a Republick. F. 4. In the mean time, Yirginins tally ſubdu- 


marches with his Body of Troops, and ſurprizes Camerium, a Town of Latium, which ed. 
had revolted from the Romans. He takes it by Aſſault, beheads the moſt guilty of 
the Citizens, ſells the reſt by Auction, and razes the City. However, as this was 
only a Reduction of Rebels, with little Danger, Virginius is not honoured with a 
Triumph, as Caffus is, for his deciſive Victory over the Sabines. §. J. Ayouth- ↄth Cox- 
ful Prank of ſome Sabine Debauchees, during the publick Games at Rome; is like to suLSsHIP. 
break the Union between the Romans and Sabines, in the Beginning of the Admini- 
ſtration of Poſumus Cominius and T. Lartius; but a more important Affair engroſſes all 
their Attention. Mamilius, Tarquin's Son- in- law, endeavours to engage the Latins 
in their Diets, call'd Feriæ Latine, to declare for the exil'd Party. Yalerins, as De- 
ty from Rome, goes to the Diet held at Ferentinum, demands the chief Seat there 


as his Place, reminds the Latins of their antient Treaties, written upon Braſs, and ra- 


tified by Acts of Religion. He is anſwered, that the Latin Confederacy had been con- 
cluded with the King, and not with the Republick of Rome. However, the Aſſem- 
bly comes to no Determination that Day. But the next it is reſolved to keep no 
longer any Meaſures with Rome; Valerius is excluded the Diet, and he is order'd to 
acquaint his Republick, that the Latins renounce all Alliance with her. The News 
of theſe Proceedings cauſes a general Commotion at Rome. The Romans ſee that 
they are to be for ever in Arms, and that the Reduction of one Enemy ſerves only 
to raiſe up another. A Spirit of Mutiny creeps into the City. A Number of Slaves 
combine to ſeize the Citadel, and to fer Fire to the Town in ſeveral Quarters. Their 
Plot is diſcover'd, and they are whipp'd and crucify'd; but their Example proves 
contagious. It was at this time that the Senate firft thought of creating a Ditftator 
but they deferr'd the Execution of their Project to a more difficult Conjuncture. 


& 6. Under the Conſuls of the following Year, who are Serv. Sulpitius and Manius foth Cons 


Tullius, the Nobles of Latium lay a Scheme to ſeize upon Fidene, and drive out the suLsHIP. 
Roman Garrifon, They ſecure Correſpondents in the City; and their Meaſures are 
ſo well concerted that the Deſign fucceeds. Rome is enraged at theſe Proceedings, 
and Tullius marches with a great Army againſt the Fidenates, and cloſely inveſts their 
City. Nevertheleſs, their Allies are flow in ſending them Succours. A new Coun- 
cil is cal d, not only of the Nobles, bur of the Depuries of all the Latin Cities. It 
is debated whether the antient Treaties ſhall be kept with Rome, or whether Suc- 
cours ſhall be ſent to the Fidenates. The Nobility vote in favour of the beſieged 
City, and of the Targzins; the rich Citizens declare in favour of Rome. At length 
the Nobles ſo far prevail, that an Embaſſy is to be ſent to the Republick with two 
Propoſals. One, That fhe receive the Targuins, who are to oblige themſelves by 
Oath. to grant a general Pardon. The other, That ſhe raiſe the Siege of Fidene. 


rant 
Ad the Eoameit give the Romins a Year to confider of them. But Tarquin has too 


much Experience to depend entirely upon Embaſſies and Conferences. He ſends, 
with the Latin Embaſſadors, ſome Emiffaries of his own, and among them two Bro- 
thers of his on Name and Family, Publius and Marcus. Theſe are to raiſe a Sedi- 
tion in Rome; and they find two Sorts of Men diſpoſed to enter into their Meaſures; 
the Slaves, and the meaner Citizens; and the Parts they give them to act are theſe. 
The poor Citizens are to make themſelves Maſters of the Ramparts and Gates of 


the City, at an appointed Hour; and then to raiſe a great Cry, which is to be the 


Signal for the Slaves, who lay round their Maſters, to riſe and maſſacre them: The 
Gates of the City are to be immediately opened, and the Targuzys are to enter Rome 
while it is yet reaking with the Blood of the Senators. . 7. It is almoſt incre- 
dible, chat not one of ſo great a Number of vile and mercenary People thould be- 
tray the Secret. Dion. Hal: tho a Pagan, aſcribes the Preſervation of Rome to the 
Providence of God, who had taken this virtuous People under bis Proteftion, He ſays, 
that the two Heads of the Conſpiracy, Publius and Marcus, were terrified with fright- 
ful Dreams, and nightly Viſions; thar ned went to a Diviner, and ask'd him in 
neral Terms, what Succeſs rlicy ſhould Bave in a Project they were upon; and 
hav the Diviner replied, Tour Proſes will overtobelm you y dihurthen your ſelves of 
fo" heavy # Load. Upon this; they' went co Sulpicinsy the only Conſul then at po 
Paper comes | | aud 
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and diſcloſed the Conſpiracy to him. Sulpicius received them kindly, detained them Year of 
in his own Houſe, made ſecret Enquiries, and when he was aſſured of the Truth, aſ- ROME 


ſembled the Senate. The Latin Embaſſadors have their Audience of Leave; and the 
Senate expreſs their Surprize that the Latin Nation, with which the Romans had been 
fo cloſely united, ſhould attack the Liberty of their Republick, and be leſs affected with 
the Equity of their Cauſe than Porſena and his Hetrurians. And they conclude with 
a Sort of Defiance. After this the Ambaſſadors are conducted out of the City, and 
the Senate continue their Conſultations. Sulpitius then lays open the dreadful Con- 
ſpiracy, and the Senators are ſtruck with Horror. But there ariſes a Difficulty, 
how to puniſh the Guilty; ſince. by the Law of Poplicola, the People are Judges 
in dernier Reſort, in all capital Caſes; and the two Witneſſes, being Strangers, may 
be excepred againſt by Roman Citizens. They leave the Matter therefore wholly 
to the Conſul's Management, who engages the two Brothers to aſſemble the Conſpi- 
rators, and to appoint a Rendezyous ar Midnight, in the Forum, as if it were to take 
the laſt Meaſures for the Execution of the Enterprize. In the mean time he takes 
all proper Meaſures to ſecure the City, and inveſt the Forum. The next Morning, 


as loon as it is light, the Conſuls appear upon the Tribunal, and convene the Curie; 


and while they are aſſembling, the Senate make a Decree, by which the Privilege of 
| Roman Citizens is granted to the two Informers; and the Seditious are condemned to 
Death, if the People approve it. The Fact is clear, the People confirm the Senate's 
Decree, and the ſeditious Citizens and Slaves aſſembled, who have no means to 
eſcape, are all put to the Sword. However, not all the Conſpirators are puniſhed 
with Death. The Peace of Rome 1s thought ſufficiently ſecured by this Stroke of 
Severity; and it is 77 ed proper not to carry Enquiries further. Three Feſtival 
Days are appointed for Expiations, Sacrifices, and Publick Games, by way of Thankſ- 

giving to the Gods. But the Pleaſure of the Games is interrupted by a melanchol 
Accident. As the People are conducting Tullius the Conſul from the Circus to his 
11 Coxn- Houſe, he falls from his Chariot, and dies three Days after. 6.8. Fidene is ſtill 
SULSHIP, blocked up, when T: Abutius, and T. Yeturius, are choſen Conſuls. Veturius goes 
to the Camp before it, and inveſts the Place. Nevertheleſs, a conſiderable Body of 
Latins, with a Convoy of Proviſions, enter the Town; and this encourages the 
Beſieged ſo much, that they venture to take the Field: but the Conſul defeats 
them; and the Fidenates retire again within their Walls; but the Latins deſert them. 
12'* Con- F- 9. The firſt Care of the Republick, after the Election of two new Conſuls, T. Lartius 
SULSHIp. and ©. Clælius, is to put an end to the long Siege of Fidene. Lartius is ſent thither, 
and he fo diſtreſſes the Fidenates, that they ſurrender at Diſcretion. But like a good 
Roman Citizen, he leaves it to the Republick to pronounce Sentence upon the Re- 
bels; and the Senate decree, That the Heads of the Revolt only ſhall * puniſhed 
with Death. $. 10. The Surrender of Fidenæ ſtrikes a Terror among the Latins - 
and Mamilius, the Tarquins, and the Aricini, take advantage of their Fears to unite 
them againſt Rome. All the Deputies of the Latin Cities ſwear an univerſal Confede- 
racy againſt the Romans, and bind themſelves by Oaths never ro make Peace with the 
Republick. However, they ſend an Embaſſy to Rome, complaining, That the Ro- 
mans had put the Hetrurians pon attacking Aricia z and ſignifying to them at the ſame 
time, that if they would ſubmir their Quarrel with the Ar:cini to the Deciſion of the 
Latin Diet, they might avoid the War which threatened them. The Romans, tho“ 
never in greater Perplexity, reject the Propoſal, and think only of making Alliances : 
but all Attempts that Way are unſucceſsful. The Hernici require time to examine the 
Right of the two Parties. The Kutuli declare for the Latins. The Yolſci inſult the 
Roman Ambaſſadors. The Hetrurians ftand neuter. And what is more than all, the 
Republick has rebellious Sons in her own Boſom, who retuſe to lend their Aid for 
the Defence of their Country. {The manner of levying Troops at Rome is deſcribed.] 
$. 11. The Conſuls meet with great Difficulties in making their Levies for the Service. 
Many in the inferior Claſſes refuſe to take the military Oaths, or to ſerve. Their 
Pretence is their Poverty, and the fruitleſs, Hazards they run in fighting for the De- 
fence of a City, where they are oppreſſed, and enſlaved by their Creditors. ( Tis 
probable, that at this time, the Romans being deſerted by their Allies, intended to 
ſtrengthen their Le by incorporating into them ſome of thoſe lower ſort of Peo- 
Capitecenſi, ple, call'd Capitence ;, and Proletarii, who were too poor to ſerve at their own Ex- 
Proletarii. pence, and had been uſually exempted from going to War.) The Spirit of Mutiny 
yon among. the 17 8 Citizens, and a general Inſurrection is apprehended. The 
nate aſſembles to de berate upon the Means of quicting theſe Domeſtick Troubles. 
Some are for treating the Mutineers with Rigour, others for Lenity and Indulgence. 
M. Valerius is at the Head of thoſe who vote in favour of the indigent People, and 
makes a long and warm Speech in their behalf. 7 the Conſcript Fathers, To 
relieve them, and not to let private or publick Avarice be an Ohftacle 10 Union at Home, 
or to Victory and Succeſs. 97 457 ET 9 7 who was lately come from Sabi- 
nia, arid 'retain'd the Auſtetity and. Inf Wit Peer to his Nation, is at the Head 

of the oppoſite Party. Heh 2 
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rr, by ſewing Indulgence to thoſe who had conſum'd their Subſtance by licent ious 
That the Diſpleaſure of the higher Claſſes, who are the Creditors, is more to be 


- Livius. 
7 ä te Zar'd than the Obſtinacy of theſe Dregs of the People. He declares for inliſting none 


but ſuch Citizens as are willing tc ſerve; and adds, That thoſe who now refuje their Aa 
fefance, will then come and fer it, when it is no longer deſir d. Other Fathers were of 
various Opinions; but the Senate followed none of them at preſent, but only /x/pend 
all Actions for Debt, till the Concluſion of the War with the Latins. But this the in- 
digent Debtors thought only a Suſpenſion of their Miſery, and demanded to be freed 
from their Debts by a Decree; otherwiſe they refuſed to inliſt themſelves in the Le- 
gion. F. 12. The inliſting of the meaner People was doubtleſs of more Importance 
than Appius had repreſented 1t, and the Senate thoughr the Aſſiſtance of the loweſt 
Claſs neceſſary in the preſent War, and therefore omitted nothing to bring them to 
Reaſon. They conſider'd, that the Mutineers being to be judged in the laſt Reſort, 
by Citizens of the fame Rank, it was not in the Power of the Government to 
quell rhe Sedition. They remembred, that under ſome of the Kings, (ſole Arbi- 
ters of Life and Death) the People were always kept to their Duty. They judg'd it 
for the publick Good therefore to inveſt one Perſon, at leaſt for a time, with all the 
Regal Authority. But as this could not be done without ſtriking at the Law of 
Poplicola, and transferring the People's Power of deciding in criminal Cafes to a Ma- 
giſtrate ſuperior to all Laws, Oppoſition was feared from the Curiæ, and it was ne- 
ceſſary to uſe Artifice. The Senate therefore make a Decree, requiring the Conſuls 
and all Magiſtrates to reſign their Offices, and empowering themſelves to chuſe 
from among thoſe who have been Conſuls, one Man, on whom {ſhall be conferred 
an Authority ſuperior to that of the Conſuls, for the Space of ſix Months. The 
People, who do not foreſee whither this Alteration of the Government tends, con- 
firm the Decree in Comitia. The next thing to be conſider'd, is the Extent of 
Power to be given the new Magiſtrate; and it 1s reſolved, that his Authority ſhall 
have no Limits; yet he is not allow'd the Title of King. Targuin the Proud had 
made it too odious. The Title of Dior Aron, is therefore choſen. But the greateſt 
Difficulty is to find a Man duly qualify'd in all reſpects for ſo great a Truſt. T. Lar- 
tius, one of the preſent Conſuls, appears to the Senate to be of all Men the moſt un- 
exceptionable; but they are afraid ro offend his Collegue Clælius (whom they eſteem 
and love) by an invidious Preference. The Expedient. they fall upon, is to give the 
two Conſul's the Power of chuſing a Dictator, and to oblige them to chuſe one of 
themſelves; reaſonably expecting that Clzlius will yield to the ſuperior Talents of his 
Collegue. And now the Roman Virtue fhines our in full Luſtre. No Emulation for 
Preference, no Rivalſhip for high Honours; the only Conteft is, which of the rwo 
ſhall advance the other to the ſupreme Dignity. Each perſiſts obſtinately in nomi- 
nating his Collegue, till at length Clælius rakes a brisk Step, ftarts up of a ſudden, 
abdicates the Conſulſbip, and deſcends from the Tribunal. Inftantly, the Aſſembly 


proclaims Lartius DicrA ron; and he is oblig'd to take upon him the Government DIC TAs 
of the Republick. F. 13. Lartius, as ſoon as he is enter'd upon his Office, aſ TOR 
ſumes as much State as he had ſhew'd Modeſty before. He creates a General of the T. LARTI- 
Horſe, (an Office which was to laſt only during the Dictatorſbip.) He never appears us. 
in publick, but attended by twenty four Lictors, to whole Faſces he reſtores the Ares, MAGTS- 
which Poplicola had order'd to be taken out of them; but this is only to ſtrike Ter- TER E- 
ror. And when the Murmurs of the inferior Claſſes are filenc'd, he orders a CRN- O 
SUS, Which is follow'd by a LusrrRUM. There are found in Rome 150700 Men, who TUM. 


are paſt the Age of Puberty. Out of theſe the Dictator forms four Armies. The 
firſt he commands himſelf : The ſecond he gives to Clælius, his late Collegue : The 
third to Sp. Caſſius, his General of Horſe z and the fourth he leaves in Rome, un- 
der the Command of his Brother Sp. Lartius. The Dictator gms ſome Advantage 
over the Latin; bur treats the Priſoners and the Wounded with ſo much Humanity, 
that he much leſſens the Number and Zeal of the Enemies of Rome. Ar length, a 
Truce is made for a Year; and Lartius, ſeeing the Republick in Tranquillity, reſigns 
the Difatorſbip, tho' the time appointed for its Duration is not expired. A glorious 
Inſtance of Republican Probity. . 14. The following Con/ulfbip ef Sempro- 


or Conqueſt. '| And there is not only a Ceſſation of Arms abroad, but all inteſtine 
Factions are laid aſleep. The Senate therefore is wholly taken up with a compaſ- 


ſionate Concern for the Roman Women married into Latium. It was fear d that they 


might ſuffer by the Rupture between the two Nations. A Law therefore was paſs'd 
at Rome, (by Agreement, doubtleſs, with the Latins,) that the Latin Women who 
were willing to lee Rome, and return to Latium, and the Roman Women who 
were willing to come back from Latium to Rome, ſhould have Liberty to leave theii 
Husbands, and return to their reſpective Countries; and it was order'd, with regard 
to their Children, that the Boys ſhould remain with their Fathers, and the Girls fol- 
low their Mothers. How agreeable a Place Rome was to Wives, was evident on 


this Occaſion: For out of the great Number of Latin Women who had married 
A Q . Romans, 


130 Cox. 
nius Atratinus, and Minutius Augurinus, produces nothing memorable relating to War, SULSHIP. 
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Romans, two only went back to Latium; but almoſt the whole Multitude of Ry- Year of 

man Women ſcatter'd over Latium left their Husbands, and return'd to their native ROME 

City. And all this was owing to the Virtue and Probity of the Romans, which as 3 

it made them good Husbands, ſo it was the principal Charm which endear'd them to 7 

their Wives. In this Year of Peace, a Temple built on the Declivity of the Ca- 1 
pitol was alſo dedicated to Saturn; the Ceremony was performed by Poſtbumius Co- 

14 CoN- minus. F. 15. The Year of Truce with the Latins is expired when Aulus Poſthu- 257: 
SULSHIP. mins and T. Virginius take Poſſeſſion of the Conſulſbip. Both Romans and Latins are 
buſily employ'd in Preparations for War. The Nobles of Latium, who are for the 
baniſh'd King, carry all before them in the Latin Diets, contrary to the Inclinations 
of the People, many of whom come with their Families to Rome, where they are 
well receiv d. But tho' there is a perfect Harmony at this time, between the People, 
Senate, and Conſuls, yet it is thought fit to put the Conduct of the War into the 
Hands of a Di#ator. The Conſuls have the Power granted them to chuſe one of 
| themſelves; and Virginius, tho' the elder, readily yields the Honour to his Collegue, 
24 Dicra- as the more able Commander. d. 16. Poſthumius regulates his Conduct by that 
Torre. of Lartius, creates a General of Horſe, and divides the Roman Forces into four Bo- 
A. Posr- dies, of which he commands one himſelf, gives a ſecond to Virginius, his late Col- 
HuMius. legue; a third to Æbutius Elva, his Maſter of the Horſe; and the fourth he leaves 
in Rome, under the Command of Sempronius, who is made Governour of the City. 
News is preſently brought, that the Latius have forced Corbio, and put the Garriſon 
to the Sword, and that this ſmall Advantage has determined the Yol/ci of Antinm to 
join the Latins. Poſthumius immediately marches out with 8000 Men, and encamps 
in the Night near the Lake Regillus, upon a fteep Hill, which is inacceſſible on 
every Side. Virginius comes with his ſmall Body of Troops, and encamps on a Hill 


over againſt him, the Latin Army (conſiſting of 40000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, un- Þ 
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der the Command of Lucius Tarquinius, Titus Targuinius, and Mamilius,) lying be- 
tween them. The Dictator orders ÆAbutius to march ſecretly in the Night with the 
Cavalry, and light-arm'd Infantry, and take Poſſeſſion of a third Hill, upon the Road, 
by which Proviſions muſt come to the Latins. Abutius performs his Orders; but 
has not fortify'd his new Camp, before he is briskly attack'd by Lucius Tarquinius, 
who Endeayours to diſlodge him, but is three times repulſed, the Dictator having ſent 
a timely Reinforcement ro his General of Horſe. ÆAbutius intercepts two Couriers 
ſent by the Volſci to the Latin Generals; and, by Letters found upon them, it is diſ- 
cover d, that a conſiderable Army of Yolſci and Hernici is upon its March, in order 
to join the Latin Forces in three Days. Upon this, Poſthumins draws his three Bo- 
dies of Troops together; for tho? they amount to no more than 24000 Foot, and 
3000 Horſe, he is obliged to hazard an Engagement. 
| 8 Harangue to his Soldiers, before the Engagement. 
Tar BAT- The Battle is deſcrib'd. The two Targuins and Mamilius are all ſlain; and their 
TLE or Death is follow'd by the entire Defeat of the Latins. No Victory hitherto gain'd 
ReGiLLvs. by the Romans had 4 either more neceſſary, or more complete. But while the 
Difator, the next Morning, is returning Thanks to the Gods by Sacrifices, Advice 
| is brought by Scouts, that a great Army is advancing in Order of Battle. It was 
| that of the Yol/ci and Hernici. Poſthumius commands his Romans to ſtand to their 
Arms, and be ready on the firſt Order. §. 17. In the mean time, the auxiliary 
Army is aſtoniſn'd to find neither Enemies to intercept their March, nor Allies com- 
ing to meet them. When they learn the Defeat of the Latins, they come to a Re- 
ſolution to encamp within fight of the Romans, to amuſe them, if poſſible, with 
Negotiations, and to ſend for new Supplies. But in vain do they endeavour by their 
Ambaſſadors to perſuade the Dictator that they had left their Country only to aſſiſt 
Rome in her Neceſſity. He convicts them of Deceit, by their Couriers and Letters, 
The LA- and ſends their Generals a Challenge to fight the next Day. Upon which, in a 
TINS en- Fright, they decamp that very Night, and return Home. The Latins having now 
tirely re- no | hor but Submiſſion, ſend Deputies to ask Peace, and to be receiv'd either as 
duced. Allies, or Subjects. | | 8 
In conſequence of the new Treaty with them, King Targuin is driven out of La- 
tium. At the Age of ninety Years, and after having been rejected by the Hetrurians, 
Sabines, and all the free Nations, and left without Protector and without Iſſue, he 
Tarxquin finds his laſt {ſlum at Came in Campania, with Ariſtodemus, a Tyrant like himſelf, 
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: THE There he lives a few Months, and then dies, after fourteen Years Exile. 
PrRouv Poſtbumius is honour'd with a Triumph, and has the Surname of Regillenſis. He 
dies. devotes a tenth Part of the Booty to defray the Expences of publick Games, and to 


build Temples to Bacchus and Ceres; a Scarcity being apprehended this Year. A 
1 Temple is likewiſe erected to Caſtor and Pollux, who were ſaid to have appeared, 
= 2 the Action, upon white Horſes, and to have fought for the Romans; and an 
| annual Feſtival is appointed to be celebrated to their Honour, on the Ides of Fuly, i. e. 
the 15th, being the Day on which the Battle of Regillus was fought — 
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Year of CF. x. HE ſame Year that Tarquin the Proud dies at Cumæ, his Spirit of Domi- 
ROME - nion ſeems to enter into the Patricians at Rome. And this proves a new 
Source of Troubles and Diſorders in the Republick. 

258. Poſtbumius, at his Return, appoints an Aſſembly of the Comitia in the Campus Mar- 1 th Cox- 
tius, in which Appius Claudius, and P. Servilius, are raiſed to the Conſulate. The suLSs RIP. 
Senators having great Dependence on Appius, a known Enemy to the Pretenſions of 

the People, think the time now come for bringing them into Subjection; eſpecially 

ſince the Death of Tarquin ſeem'd to make their Aſſiſtance leſs neceſſary to them. 

They aſſume ſuch an Aſcendant therefore over the Commons, as falls little ſhort of 
Oppreſſion; and the Creditors are very ſevere to the Debtors. The Populace grow 
enraged againſt the Nobility ; and the News of riſing Diviſions at Rome, encourages 

the Holſci to think of raiſing a formidable Army, in order to beſiege it. §. 2. The 
Motions of the Volſci give the Senate a Pretence to carry the War into their Country, 

and thereby give a Diverſion to the Mutineers at home. But the Difficulty is, how 

to raiſe Troops enough to form an Army. The Roman Vouth are ſummoned as uſual, 

but refuſe to appear, in order to be inliſted. And this Di ſobedience occaſions a Di- 

viſion between the Conſuls. Claudius is for Severity, and Servilius for Moderation. 

1 And this Diverſity of Opinions produces nothing but Diſputes, perſonal Reflections, 
v0 and Contradictions, in. the Senate. As the Time draws near to take the Field 
= againſt the Yolſci, the Senate, without coming to any Determination about the Peo- 
ple, decree, that Servilius ſhall conduct the War, and Claudius govern the City. But 

_ tho' Servilius is eſteem'd the People's Friend, yet they refuſe to grant the Senate Le- 
$f vies, legally made. His Army conſiſts only of Voluntiers, and is therefore the more 
z formidable. He ſurprizes the Volſci unprepared, and they are forc'd to have recourſe 
to Supplications, by which the eaſy Conſul is wrought upon to favour them. He 
requires only Subfiflence and Clothes for his Troops, and three hundred Hoſtages of 
the beſt Families. §. 3. Upon the Return of Servilius, the Senators thinking 

Rome in no Danger from any Quarter, renew their Severity againſt their Debtors. 

Bur while the People are in vain complaining of their Slavery, and the Rigour of 

the Laws, Envoys come to Rome from the Latins, (who are become wiſe, and well- 

affected to the Romans, ſince the Battel of Regillus) bringing with them Deputies 
ſent by the Volſci to the Latin Nation, to engage it to join with them, the Hernici, 
and Sabines, againſt Rome. The Romans, to reward the F. idelity of the Latins, reſtore 
them fix thouſand Priſoners taken in the laſt War, (whom they order ro be new- 
cloath'd before they ſet: out) and by this handſome Treatment become abſolute Maſ- 
ters of their Affection. $.4- The Senate immediately decree, that War be made 
with the Volſci; but while the Senators are yet fitting, a Roman, advanced in Years, 
tall of Stature, lean, and of a pale livid Complexion, whoſe Eyes are ſunk into his 

Head, his Beard long and buſhy, and his Hair in Diſorder, appears in the Forum. Ar 

his Clamours and Geſtures, the People crowd about him. He tells them that he was 

free born, enumerates the Battles he has been in, and the Misfortunes whereby he 
and his two Sons have been reduced to Poverty, and at length to Slavery, through 
the Cruelty of his Creditors. He ſhews on his Breaſt the Scars of his honourable 

Wounds; and on his Back the freſh Marks-of the Whip, with which he had been 

whipp'd by his Maſter's Order. The Spectators are fill'd with Indignation, and make 

hideous Outcries. The Artificers leave their Shops, and flock together to the Fo- 
rum; the Citizens confined for Debt, break their Chains, come out of their Priſons, 
and ſpread themſelves over the City, maſſacring all who pretend to ſtop them. The 

Conſul Appius, fearing the Rage of the People, makes the beſt of his way home. 

Servilius puts off his Conſul's Robe, goes in among the Crowd, embraces ſome, and 

intreats others, and with great difficulty perſuades them to ſuſpend all Acts of Vio- 

lence to the next Day. In the mean time, he orders Proclamation to be made, that 
no one ſhould moleſt any Roman Citizen for Debt, till the Senate had decreed other- 

wiſe. The following Day, when the Conſcript Fatbers are met, Appius makes it a 

Crime in Servilius to have taken ſo indulgent a Method to appeaſe the Tumult. On 

the other hand, Servilius accuſes him of indiſcreet Severity, and as the Author of the 

Inſurrection. In the mean time, the People impatiently expect a Decree in their fa- 

vour; and there not being Senators enough aſſembled for that Purpoſe, they impute 

their Abſence to the Conſuls Management, in order to fruſtrate their Hopes. But 
while they are yer crowding in the Forum, and their Thoughts full of Revenge, fome 

Latin Deputies arrive, who were come full ſpeed to acquaint the Romans, that the 

Volſci had taken the Field. The Plebeians rejoice at the News, and when the Citi- 

zens, overwhelmed with Debt, are invited ro take Arms, they ſhew their Chains: 

Shall we make a Rampart of our Bodies, ſay they, only to hinder the Enemy from me - 
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ling down our Priſons, and carrying away our Irons? It was neceſſary in this Extre- Year ot 
mity, that ſomething ſhould be done to make the Commons lend their Aſſiſtance ro ROME 


their Country. Appius is obſtinate and inflexible; but Servilius is weak enough to 
aſſemble the People in the Forum, and to make them Promiſes froni the Senate, 
which the Senators were reſolved never to perform. He tells them, that it is nor 
conſiſtent with the Dignity of the Senate to comply with their Demands, as it were 
out of Fear; but that when the War ſhould be over, the Senators would in Grati- 
rude make a free Remiſſion of their Debts. This Diſcourſe helps to abate the Fury 
of the Populace; but a Decree of the Senate which is read to them, entirely quells 


it. All Creditors are thereby forbidden to proſecute or moleſt any one who enters 


into the military Service; but they are ordered to employ the utmoſt Severity againſt 
thoſe who refuſe to enliſt or who deſert afterwards. FS. 7. Never was a greater Con- 
courſe of People at the Capitol, to be enliſted, than now. The Debtors who ſhould 
be left in Rome,. were afraid of Appius's Severity. When the Levies are completed, 
Servilius marches to meet the Volſci, and encamps by Night near the Pontine Lake. 
The Yolſci attack his Camp; he fallies out, defeats them entirely, and gives all the 
Spoil, which was very rich, as free Booty to the Soldiers, that they might be able 
to pay their Debts. He then marches to Saeſſa Pometia, the Capital of the Volſci, 
beſieges it, takes it by Aſſault, puts all to the Sword who are paſt the Age of Pu- 
berty, and gives likewiſe this wealthy City up to be plundered by the Soldiers, without 
reſerving any of the Spoil for the Publick Treaſury. In the mean time, Appius at 
Rome beheads the three hundred Volſcian Hoſtages. And the Ecerrans, a Canton of 
the Volſci, ſend to ſue for Peace, which is granted them upon hard Terms. Their 
Lives are ſpared, but the Property of their Lands is taken from them. But as Ser- 
vilius is returning to Rome, in Roper of obtaining the Triumph he had deſerved, he 
receives Intelligence, that his Collegue Appius has perſuaded the Senate to refuſe it 
him, under Pretence, that he is a ſeditious Man, who aims at Popularity by an ex- 
ceflive Indulgence and Profuſeneſs to his Troops. Servilius, touch'd to the quick 
with this Uſage, cauſes the People to be called together in a Field without the Walls, 
complains to them of the Jealouſy of his Collegue, and rhe Injuſtice of the Senate; 
upon which, they, by their Acclamations, encourage him to attempt what he pleaſes. 


Accordingly, he decrees himſelf a Triumph, contrary to the Deciſion of the 5 
| 


and marches with the uſual Pomp to the Capitol, attended by his Army, and by a 
the People. Before the End of thi 

and fixed to 21. §. 6. While the People are earneſt in purſuing the Publick 
Games, and rejoicing after the Victory over the Volſci, News is brought one Even- 
ing, that a Party of the Sabines appeared upon the Yer, committing Hoſtilities. 


Poſthumius and Servilias, with ſome Troops, fly to find the Rebels, ſurprize them 


aſleep, and put an end to the Alarm that fame Night. Ar the fame time, the Au- 


runci, whole Country was ſituated near Ecetra, where the Romans had ſettled a Co- 


lony, ſince its Reduction, take umbrage at the Neighbourhood of the Romans, and 
ſend to demand, That the Garriſon ſhould be removed; and they add Threatnings, 
in caſe of Refuſal. The Senate ſend the Deputies back with this Anſwer : Go tell your 
Maſters, it is a dangerous thing to attack thoſe, whoſe very Neighbourhood is formidable 
to them. The Aurunci enter Latium, and advance as far as Aricia. There, the Ro- 
mans come up with them, and are ſurprized at their gigantick Stature, fierce Looks, 
and martial Air; but they depend upon the Ability of their Generals. Servilins com- 
mands the Foot, and Poſbumius the Horſe. The Aarunci are entirely defeated, and 
their Camp taken. §. 7. And now after ſo many Victories, obtain'd chiefly by 
the Bravery of thoſe who were moſt in Debt, the People think they may demand of 
the Senate, the Performance of Servilius's Promiſes. Bur the inflexible Appius, on 
the contrary, doubles the Severity of his Sentences againſt the Debtors ; and Servi- 
lias has not Intereſt enough with the Fathers to prevail with them to make good his 
Word, given in their Names, or to protect the unhappy Wretches: fo that he be- 
comes as much deſpiſed as Appius is hated. And this appears very evidently, when 
the time comes to conſecrate a Temple, which had been erected to Mercury. The 
Conſecrator was to have great Privileges ; and Appius thought to have carried the 
Honour from his Collegue, by his Intereſt in the Senate; but the People were to no- 
minate the Man; and they, to ſhew. how much they were diſſatisfied with both the 
Conſuls, choſe one M. Lætorius, a ſimple Centurion, to perform the Office. Upon 
this, Appius and Servilius, being both equally enraged, join with the Senate in put- 
ting all the Laws in Execution againſt the Debtors with the utmoſt Rigour. But 
the People have no regard to their Sentences. When any Plebeian is proſecuted for 
Debt, the Populace come in Crowds into Court, and make ſuch a noiſe, that the Sen- 
tence pronounced cannot be heard. They no longer endeavour to appeaſe the Cre- 
ditors, and mollify the Senate, by Intreaties: they inſult both; and inſtead of the 
Plebeiaus, the Danger of Impriſonment and Slavery now falls on the Patricians. No- 
thing prevails in the oy but Force and Violence. $:8. Such is the State of Rome, 
when A. Virginius and 7. Veturius, Men of little Note or Steadineſs, are choſen Con- 


+ ſuls. 


s Conſuiſhip, the Number of the Tribes is regulated 
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Year of ſuls. The Plebeians have Aſſemblies by Night, of which the: Conſuls have notice, 
ROME and inform the Senate. The Fathers are cnraged at the Conſuls for leaving the Trou- 
| ble and Odium of puniſhing the Offenders upon them. The whole Aſſembly repri- 
mand Virginius and Veturius, and order them immediately to raiſe Forces in a legal 
Way, for a War which threatened the Republick, from the revolted Sabines, in Con- 
junction with the Roman Colony of Medulia, which had likewiſe rebelled. But the 
People are obſtinate in refuſing their Aſſiſtance, till ſuch time as all Debtors are diſ- 
charged. The Conſuls aſcend The Tribunal, and call over the Names of ſome young 
Plebeians; but no body anſwers. The Mutiny is general. The Conſuls complain of 
the Senate to the Senate it ſelf, imputing all the preſent Misfortunes to their falſe 
Meaſures. At this, the young Senators are ſo enraged, that they leave their Seats, 
and ſurround the Curule Chairs, in which the Conſuls are fitting. Let theſe cow- 
ardly Magiſtrates, cry they, come down from the Throne, and diſcharge themſelves of a 
Burden which is too heavy for their Shoulders. The Conſuls return to the Forum, 
uarded by ſome Pairicians, to give the more Weight to their Words. They aſcend 
The Tribune, call upon one of the moſt Factious by Name, to come and be enrolled: 
The Man's Silence is taken for Diſobedience. The Li&ors lay hold of him; bur the 
Populace force him out of their Hands; the Citizens are all in a Flame; and the Con- 
ſuls have enough to do to defend the Senators from Blows. gd. 9. While the 
People are thus enraged againſt the Senate, the Senate againſt the People, and the 
Conſuls regarded by neither People nor Senate, News is brought by Envoys from the 
Latins and Cruſtumini, (Allies of Rome) that the Aqui and Sabines are in Motion; 
and an Embaſſy from the Volſci arrives at the ſame time, demanding Reſtitution of 
the Lands taken from them. The Senators aſſemble. T. Lartius, a venerable Man, 
is firſt conſulted. He tells the Senate, That the only Way to put an end to theſe Alarms 
from abroad, is to eſtabliſh Peace at home. He propoſes, That the Houle may fit 
again the next Day, 10 deliberate about the Methods to effeft it; and in the mean time, 
that the Volſcian Envoys be anſwered, That it is not conſiſtent with the Honour of the 
Republick, to comply with their Demands. And as to the Allies, he adviſes, That A 
ſurances be given them, That Rome will never leave them expoſed to the Inſults of their 
Enemies, without ſending them Succours. Lartius's Opinion is approved and fol- 
lowed. 

The Senate fit again the next Day. Virginius, a popular good-natur'd Man, ſpeaks 
firſt, and propoſes a Medium betwixt the Severity of Appius, and the general Diſ- 
charge of Debts. He is for having thoſe Soldiers, who had ferv'd ſo ſucceſsfully the laſt 
Year, protected by the Senate againſt their Creditors ; but is for leaving the other 
Debtors to the Severity of the Law. Lartius ſtands up next, and pleads in behalf 
of all the Debtors. Appius, whoſe Turn it is to ſpeak third, enumerates all the 
Moetives which had engaged him to fide with the Patricians declares, That he can never 
change his Sentiments; urges the miſchievous Conſequences of violating Contracts between 
Debtors and Creditors ; and in the Concluſion of his Speech, propoſes the naming a 
Dictator in the preſent Extremity. This Expedient is thought dangerous by ſome of 
the oldeſt Senators; but the Motion is carried by a Majority; and Manivs VALE- 

RIVs, Brother of PoeL1coLa, is nominated, contrary to the Law, which required : 

that the Dictator ſhould be choſen out of ſuch as had been, or were actually Conſuls. 34 Dicer 45 

But no Man was ſo proper for that Station at this time; and the Neceſſity of the Torsnip. 

Caſe made the Senate overlook Rules. §. 10. Valerius, as ſoon as he is pro- Manivs 

claimed Dictator, names Qu. Servilius for his General of Horſe, and finding all Minds VALERIVSs. 

well-inclined to his Government, aſcends The Tribune, and harangues the People. He 

puts them in mind of the firift Adberence his Family had always ſhewn to their [ntereſts ; 

and in return, he deſires their Confidence. He promiſes, that if they will lend their 

Aſſiſtance to ſerve their Country at this time, He will procure for them from the Se- 

nate, all the reaſonable Indulgences they can expect. In the mean time, he commands, 

That no mention be made of Confiſcation or [mpriſonment for Debt, during his Admini- 

ſtration; and concludes with exhorting them, To follow the Example of an old Man, 

who was willing to endure all the Fatigues, and run all the Hazards of War with them. 

The People depend on the Promiſes of the Dictator, and obey him more out of Love 

than Fear. Ten Legions are raiſed; and, by Yalerius's Order, the Oaths are taken, 

not to him, but to the Conſuls of the Year. He divides the Forces between them - 
and himſelf. Veturius is ordered to march againſt the qui; Virginius againſt the 5 | 
Volſci; and the Dictator leads his Legions againſt the Sabines. The three Generals 
are all ſucceſsful ; and it proves a glorious Campaign for the Romans. Valerius is 
decreed a Triumph by both Senate and People: and as a further Mark of Diſtinction, 
they allot him an honourable Place in the Circus, at the Celebration of the Publick 
Games, and appoint that a Curule Chair be always placed there for him; and this 
Honour they make hereditary in his Family. $. 11. But now Valerius remem- 
bers his Promiſes to the People, and preſſes the Execution of them upon the Senate. 
But the Patrician Uſurers have made ſuch a Party during his Abſence, that the Se- 


nators not only refuſe to comply, but * Men of them loſe their 
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for his Dignity, and reproach him with the Affection of his Family to the Plebeians. Year of 
The prudent Dittator, to prevent in ſome part the Misfortunes which threaten the ROME 


Publick, ſends a Colony of the poor Debtors to Velitræ, juſt taken from the Volſci. 
But till there remains too many of thoſe Wretches. He ſpeaks to the Senate again 
in their Favour; but his Motion is rejected. Upon which, he tells the Senators in 

reat Anger, That in a little time, perhaps, they may wiſh they had ſuch an Interceſſor 
with the People as himſelf, and goes haſtily out of the Senate-Houſe. He ſummons 
the People, acknowledges bis Obligations to them, complains of the faithleſs Condutt 
of the Senate, with regard both to them and him; declares his Reſolution to retire, or to 
ſurrender bimſelf up to their Reſentments, if they ſuſpect that he has betray'd their In- 
tereſts. This ſaid, he abdicates the Dictatorſbip, and {trips off the Badges of his Of- 
fice. The People, full of Compaſſion towards this great Man, and of Indignation 
againſt the Patricians, conduct him home with Acclamations. The Senate, to pre- 
vent Diſorders, command the Conſuls to lead the Army into the Field; and there is 


no difficulty now to make the Legions march; becauſe the military Oaths which had 
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been taken to the Conſuls, were binding to the end of the Year. §. 12. The Con- 
ſular Armies then take the Field; but encamping pretty near each other, the diſcon- 
tented Soldiers communicate Sedition to one another. The Leaders of the Mutiny 
having conſidered of various Projects, at laſt conclude to carry away the military En- 
ſigns and Standards, and engage all the Troops to follow them without the Privity of 
their Officers. S1cINNIUs BELLurus is the main Spring of the Revolt. The De- 
ſign is executed; the Troops march away, and encamp beyond the Anio, three 
Miles from Rome, on a Hill, call'd afterwards, Tus Sacred Movunrt, as this their 
Retreat was THE SEcessIon. The firſt thing they do after this, is to chuſe them- 
ſelves a General; and Sicinnius is the Man they pitch upon. Then they ſecure them- 
ſelves within good Entrenchments, and there lie quiet, without committing any 
Hoſtility. In vain do the Conſuls and Officers diſpatch a Deputation to Sicinnius, to 
rſuade him to return with the Troops to the Camp. He ſends back ſuch an An- 
wer, as ſhews he is determined to keep no Meaſures with them. Rome is all in a 
Confuſion at the News. The Patricians are forced to guard the Gates themſelves, 
to hinder the Citizens from going out to join the Separatiſis. The Senators aſſemble 
daily, and mutually accuſe each other of Indulgence and Severity. In the mean time, 
the Ægqui and Yolſci lead up ſome Parties to the very Walls of Rome. Debtors, Ma- 
lefactors, Robbers, Malecontents, and all ſuch as love Novelty, flock in to the Re- 
bels; who nevertheleſs do not join the Enemies of Rome - and this gives the Conſcript 
Fathers ſome hopes of bringing them back. A Motion is made by ſome of the wiſeſt 
among them, to ſend Deputies to Sicinnius, and propoſe a Reconciliation. The Deputies 
don't at firſt declare all that the Senate are willing to grant the Rebels, but only offer 
Impunity, and then ask upon what Terms they will go back to the City. The Mu- 
tineers are ſhock'd at the Demand, and return a contemptuous Anſwer, which fills the 
City with Conſternation. The preſent Conſuls being fallen into Contempt, there is 
no hopes of a Reconcilement under their Adminiſtration. So that the Centuries meet, 
and chuſe two new Conſuls. FI 13. Theſe are Poſthumius Cominius, and Sp. Caſ- 


SULSHIP, ſius, Men in great Eſteem, both of Senate and People. They immediately aſſemble 


the Senate, and MENENIVUSs ARI As Opinion is firſt ask'd. He was a Man much 
of the ſame Character with Poplicola. He, in a long Speech, full of good Reaſon, 
declares warmly, for a Reconciliation with the People; and propoſes, That ſuch Pleni- 
potentiaries may be ſent, as are agreeable to them, and who may have abſolute and un- 
controllable Power to treat. Then the Senior Conſul defires Manius V ALER1vs, the 
late Di#ator, to declare his Thoughts. The old Man upbraids the Senate with their 
Neglect of his former Counſels; he accuſes their Indiſcretion, in not offering the People 
an Abolition of Debts, by the firft Deputation: He foretels them, That the Mutineers 
will, beſides their firſt Demands, inſiſt upon laſting Securities, for their future Preſer- 
vation from Oppreſſion. He declares for Mgenenivs's Opinion; and adviſes, not to 
delay one Moment giving the People Satisfaftion, let their Demands be what they will. 
Appius Cl. Aupius ſpeaks next; and in a very plauſible Harangue, ſtrenuouſly oppoſes 
the Advice of Menenius and Valerius. He declares agaiyft all treating with the Rebels, or 
Indulgence to them, till they lay down their Arms : but on that Condition is for ſhewing them 
Mercy, as a Set of Fools and Madmen. Upon this, the Senate is divided. The youn 

Senators are for Appius, and the old ones for Menenius Agrippa and the Uproar is 15 
great, that they almoſt come to Blows. The Conſuls having whiſpered a few Mo- 
ments together, the elder of them, in the Name of both, adviſes the young Sena- 
tors to come with better Diſpoſitions to the next Aſſembly, and then diſmiſſes it. 
$. 14. Some Days after, the Senate meet a- new, when every thing is tranſacted in 
great Tranquillity. Menenius is defired again to declare his Sentiments; he is till of 
the ſame Opinion, and all the Senators who have been Conſuls, vote for ir; till ir 
comes to Appius's Turn to ſpeak. He continues to proteſt againſt receiving the Mu- 
tineers, and prays to Jupiter, and the Tutelar Gods of Rome, That he may be de- 
cciy'd in his Apprehenſions of the evil Conſequences of it. Then Nautins, a young 
| 4 Patrician, 
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. of Patrician, makes an Apology in Behalf of all the young Senators, for their paſt Con- 
20472 48, of conſents, Ms Name, to whatever the oldeſt Senators ſhall decree. Ir 
was ordered therefore, that ten Deputies ſhould be ſent to Sicinnius's Camp. The ten 
choſen had all been Conſuls, except Nautius Such Care was taken that none but wiſe and 
prudent Men ſhould be concern'd in judging what Conceſſions it was fit to make the 
Revolters. F. 15. [An Account at large of the Conference between the Deputies from 
the Senate and the revolted Army on the Mons Sacer.] Menenius Agrippa makes a ſtrong MENENTUs 
Impreſſion on their Minds by the Fable of the Members which mutinied againſt the AGRIPPA'S 
Sromach, and they are juſt ready to march back to Rome, withour any further Secu- FABLE. 
rity than Promiſes, when L. Junius Brutus, who had been their chief Spokeſman, 
ſtops them, and propoſes an Expedient to ſecure the Commons from being ever any 
more oppreſs'd by the Patricians. That the People have Leave to chuſe annually, out 
of the Body of the Plebeians, 4 certain Number of Magiſtrates, who, without having 
any other Authority in Rome but that of protecting them, may oppoſe or diſannul any 
Edicts or Fudgments which ſhall be burdenſome to the People. The Deputies did not ex- 
pect this Propoſal, nor durſt they determine in ſo nice an Affair, without the Senate. 
They deſire Time therefore to conſult the Conſcript Fathers; and Valerius is ſent to 
Rome for that Purpoſe. §. 16. Valerius returns with the Senate's Conſent to all 
the Peoples Demands, and particularly to the Propoſal of Brutus; who, with two 
of his Companions, and accompany'd by halt the Deputies, goes to the City to con- 
firm the Treaty. In the mean time, Menenius, who ſtays on the Mons Sacer, draws 
up the Plan of a Law for the Creation of the new Magiſtrates. Brutus comes back, 
and reports that the Treaty is concluded in the moſt ſolemn manner; and then the 
Revolters aſſemble by Curie, in the Camp, to chuſe the firſt TRIBUNES oF THE PEO- TRIBU- 
PLE. Sicinnius and Brutus are firſt named, then three others are added to them, and NI PLE- 
they all enter upon Office the 4th of the Ides of December. A Law is paſs'd, de- BIS. 
claring their Perſons ſacred. And that this Law may be perpetual, the People are 
made to ſwear for themſelves and their Poſterity, always to conform to it. The Ce- 
remony concludes with erecting an Altar on the Mons Sacer, to Jupiter The Terrible. JupirER 
Sacrifices are offer'd on it, and then the People follow the Deputies to the City. TERRIBI-· 
Soon after their Return, they make two new Demands on the Senate; the Firſt is, Lis. 
That it ratify the Election of the Tribunes on the Mons Sacer. The Senate conſents. 
The ſecond, That the Tribunes be allow'd two Aſſiſtants in the Execution of their 
Office, and that the Plebeians have the Right of chuſing them. It was to be the 
Buſineſs of theſe new Magiſtrates, to prepare Malters for the Tribunes; 10 judge of 
them in the firſt Inſtance; to take care that the City be well ſupply'd with Proviſions, and 
zo regulate the Price of them: and laſtly, to inſpect all the Buildings, both publick and 
private, in Rome. (From this laſt Part of their Office, they take the Name of Ædilis.) ADILES. 
Of this likewiſe the Senate approves. §. 17. Rome is now ina profound Peace 
at Home, and Troops are eaſily raiſed to march againſt the Volſci. The Conſul Co- 
minius defeats them in a Battle, and takes from them Longula and Poluſca. H. 18. He 
marches next to beſiege Corioli, the Metropolis of the Yo!ſci, and ſtrongly tortify'd. 
He takes the Town, and gains a Victory over the Antiates the ſame Day, but Caius C.Marci- 
Marcius, a young Patrician (whoſe Character is given) has all the Glory of both Ac- ys Corto- 
tions. (Which are deſcrib'd at large.) The next Day the Conſul erects his Tribunal LANus. 
before his Tent, calls the Soldiers together, and among the reſt, Marcrvs by Name. 
His whole Speech is little elſe than a Panegyrick upon the young Hero. He puts a 
Crown of Gold upon his Head, aſſigns him a tenth Part of all the Spoil, makes him ü 
a Preſent of a fine Horſe with ſtately Furniture, in the Name of the Republick, 
and gives him Leave to chuſe out for himſelf any ten of the Priſoners. Of all theſe 
Offers, he accepts only the Horſe, and demands only one Captive of the ten, and that 
only with a Deſign to give him his Liberty: This was one of the Antiates, an old 
Friend to his Family. This generous and diſintereſted Conduct filences even Jealouſy 
it ſelf; and the Conſul gives him the Sirname of CortoLanus ; by which he tranfers 
all the Honour of the Conqueſt from himſelf to the modeſt Marcius. F. 19. The 
Enemies of Rome are terrify'd by this Reduction of the Yol/ci, and keep quiet at 
Home: So that Cominius disbands his Army; and War is ſucceeded by Works of 
Religion, publick Games, and Treaties of Peace. The Latins having deſerved well 
of the Republick, the antient Alliance enter'd into with them is renew'd, and con- 
firm'd by Oaths, and a third Day added to the Feriæ Latine. During theſe Re- 
joicings, Menenius Agrippa dies, and in as great Poverty as Poplicola. His Relations 
think to bury him without Ceremony: But the People being informed of it, and the 
Motion being made by the new Tribunes, agree to pay a Sextans per Head, towards 
the Expence of magnificent Obſequies for him. Upon this, the Senate enter into 
an Emulation with the People, and will not ſuffer an illuſtrious Patrician to be bu- 
ried at the Expence of the Commons. They aſſign a Fund for his Funeral, out of 
the publick Treaſury, and commit the Care of it to the Quæſtors. In the mean time 
the People refuſe to receive back their Money, and order it to be given to Menenius's 
Children, 70 comfort them, as they ſaid, in their Indigence, and excite them to the Pur- 
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ſuit of Virtue. This Conſulſbip ends with a Censvs and a Laſtrum, and there ap- Year of 
9. 20. Under the new Admi- ROM FE 


pears to be but 110000 Men fit to bear Arms. 
niſtration of Titus Geganius and Publius Minutins, Rome is terribly afflicted with a Fa- 
mine, occaſion'd chiefly by the Neglect of Ploughing and Sowing, during the late 
Troubles. Nothing but the Authority of the Magiſtrates can hinder the People 
from killing the Slaves to eat them. Envoys are ſent to all Parts to buy Corn; but 
with little Succeſs, ſo that the Miſery is exceſſive and univerſal. §. 21. In the 
mean time the Volſci, thinking this a favourable Opportunity to fall upon the Ro- 
mans, (end to all their Cities to ſollicit them to take Arms againſt the Republick. 
But juſt as they are ready to begin the War, a moſt terrible Plague ſpreads it ſelf 
thro? all their Country. In the City of Yelitre, nine Parts in ten of its Inhabitants 
are ſwept away by it, ſo that thoſe who ſurvive are forced to have Recourſe to 
Rome, to re- people their City. The Conſcript Fathers, thinking it a good Means to 
disburthen themſelves of many uſeleſs Mouths, and that Velitræ might ſerve as a Bar- 
rier againſt the Volſci, are willing to ſend a Colony thither, and order an Army to 


be raiſed, partly Patricians, partly Plebeians. The People at firſt do not diſlike the 


Scheme, thinking at leaſt to get Bread abroad, but their Tribunes, Sicinnius and Bru- 
tus, exclaim againſt it, ſo that none enroll themſelves, either for the Colony or Ar- 
my. In the mean time, the Famine increaſes ; the Commons accule the Senators of 
being deſignedly the Cauſe of it; and theſe Murmurings are encourag'd by the Tri- 
bunes. Coriolanus is enraged at this, and, having all the Patricians on his Side, ob- 
tains a Decree, in ſpite of the Tribunes, That an Army be rais'd to ſerve under his 
Command. It conſiſts indeed only of Voluntiers, but with theſe he advances into 
the Enemy's Country, as far as the Gates of Antium, and brings off Corn, Cattle 


and Slaves. At this the Patricians triumph, and the People are angry with their 


Tribunes for having hindered them from following him. $. 22. The happy Ex- 
pedition of Coriolanus encourages the Senate, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of the 
Tribunes, to ſend a Colony to Velitræ, and, a few Days after, another to Norba, a 
City of Latium. The Tribunes think this ſuch an Attack upon their Credit and 
Power, that they ſtir up the People to a general Commotion, till openly accuſing 
the Patricians of being the Cauſe of the Scarcity, while their own Families, they 
ſaid, were well furniſh'd with Proviſions. The Senate are alarm'd at the Storm 
which threatens them, and meet to deliberate on the Means to avert it. Appius pre- 
vails, that, inſtead of giving the People ſoft Words, the Tribunes ſhould be repri- 
manded and menaced with all the Authority of the Senate. But when the Conſuls 
come to declare the Decree to the Curie, the Tribunes firſt proteſt againſt the Decree, 
and in the next place, diſpute he Conſuls Right (which they had hitherto poſſeſs'd) of 
ſpeaking publickly to the People, contending that their Province was confined to the Se- 
nate. The Conteſt growing very warm, and Night drawing on, Brutus deſires 
Leave of the Conſuls to ſpeak to the People, and promiſes to quiet the Diſpute. Ge- 
ganius and Minutius, pleas'd with the Deference paid them, in asking their Permiſ- 
ſion, give him Leave. But then, inſtead of addreſſing himſelf to the People, he 
puts Gueſtions to the Conſuls themſelves. Do you remember, ſays he, that one of the 
Articles of the late Reconcilement is this, That no Patrician ſhall appear at the Aſſembly 
of the Commons, when convened by the Tribunes? We do, reply the Conſuls. hy 
then, adds Brutus, do you now come bither to diſturb the Conference between the People 
and their Tribunes? Becauſe, ſays Geganius, this Aſſembly was ſummoned by our Di- 
rection; not by yours. That's enough, cries out Brutus. Jou grant all we would have. 
Let us retire now, and to Morrow I will tell you how far our Power extends, and how far 
yours. The Tribunes and Adiles go the next Morning, before it is light, to the Tem- 
ple of Vulcan, which ſtood near the Comitium, and there aſſemble the People. They 
complain to them of the Attempt that had been made the Day before, to impoſe Si- 
lence on them in the Aſſembly of the Curiæ, of which they were the Defenders. And 
they propoſe to them the following Law, empowering the Tribunes to harangue the 
Curiæ. Let none contradict or interrupt a Tribune when he is haranging the People. If 
any one does, let him immediately give Security to pay the Fine which ſhall be ſet upon 
him at his Trial; and if be refuſe to give this Security, let him be put to Death, and 
his Goods confiſcated. The Difficulties which may ariſe about theſe Securities, ſball be 
referred to the People, and determined by them. This Law is paſs'd by the Curiæ, be- 
fore the Conſuls know any thing of it. The Senate indeed will not confirm it; but 
then the Commons, in their Turn, refuſe to accept the -Decrees of the Senate. 
[The Diſiinflion between the PLEBISCITA, and the SENATUS-CONSULTA.] But what 
1s very ſurprizing, the two Parties did not all this while carry their Reſentments to 
ſuch Excels, as to commit any Acts of Violence. The Proceedings on both Sides 
were carried on with an Air of Law, and the Appearances of Juſtice. The Houſes 
of the Rich were never plunder'd, even during ſo great a Famine, the People con- 
tenting themſelves with Roots and wild Herbs, as long as Corn and Money were 
wanting. $. 23. But the Animoſity of the People againſt the Patricians, re- 
markably appears, when the Time comes for electing new Conſuls. Coriolanus, whe 
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made ſeventeen Campaigns, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in them all, is one of 


the chief Candidates, and uſes great Sollicitations. Yet becauſe of his Attachment 


to the Patrician Party, he is rejected; and rhe People chule M. Minutius Augu- 1 g.. Com: 
rinus, and A. Sempronius Atratinus, two Men advanced in Years, and who have been suLsHIp. 


already Conſuls. Coriolanus is out of all Patience, openly declares his Reſentments 
againſt the People and their Tribunes; and being ſupported by the Patrician Faction, 
who idolize him, waits only an Opportunity to revenge himſelf on them. 5. 24. The 
firſt Care of the Conſuls, who are Men of Experience in Buſineſs, and zealous for 
the publick Good, 1s to baniſh Want from Rome. Great Quantities of Corn now 
arrive from Sicily and other Places; and the Conſcript Fathers who tavour the Peo- 
ple, are for diſtributing it gratis among them. But the oppoſite Faction is for hold- 
ing up the Price of Bread, in order to keep them in Dependence and Subjection. 
Coriolanus is at the Head of the ſeverer Party, ſpeaks loudly againſt any Indulgence to 
the People, propoſes the aboliſhing the Tribuneſhip, and taking Vengeance on the Com- 


mons for their paſt Inſolences. The Tribunes, who are preſent at the Debates, are mad 


with Rage, demand Juſtice of the Senate, and that Coriolanus be immediately con- 
demn'd to Death, otherwiſe they threaten to get him condemn'd by the Cariz. The 
Senate is divided in Opinion, and the Majority ſeem inclin'd to deſtroy the Treaty 
of the Mons SackR. Upon this, the Tribunes leave the Aſſembly in great Fury, 
calling out upon the Gods, the Avengers of the Breach of Oaths, to witneſs what 
had paſs'd. The incens'd People are ready to break into the Senate-houſe, but the 


 Tribunes ſtop them. To proceed regularly, the Curie are aſſembled, and Coriolanus 


ſummon'd to appear. He refuſes to anſwer the Summons; the Tribunes, with their 
Officers, attempt to ſeize him, but are beaten off by the Patricians who guard him. 
The next Day the Tribunes get Poſſeſſion of the Tribune of Harangues; and from 
thence they all in their Turns exaggerate the Offence of Coriolanus. They conclude 
with ſaying it is neceſſary to give the Patricians a Hearing; and deſire the People to 
continue their Aſſembly till the Senate is riſen. $. 25. As ſoon as the Senate 
is broke up, the Conſuls appear upon the Tribune, and Minutius, the elder of them, 
in a Diſcourſe to the People, clears the Senate from being the Cauſe of the Starcity, 
excuſes the imprudent Warmth of Coriolanus, bids them remember his Virtues, as well 
as his Faults; and intreats them, in the Senate's Name, and as a Favour to them, to 
forgive him. The gentle Words of Minutius, join'd with Promiſes of ſudden Plenty, 
Gin and calm the People. But the artful Sicinnius (now Tribune of the Commons 
a ſecond time) continues to efface all Impreſſions made on their Minds in favour of 
Coriolanus. After having thank'd the Conſuls and Patricians for their favourable Diſ- 
poſition to the Commons, he exhorts Coriolanus to apply himſelf to the Clemency of 
the People, and make an Apology for his Conduct. The Tribune knew that he had 
too lofty a Spirit to ſtoop to Supplications. Accordingly, inſtead of appearing as a 
Criminal, he gives himſelf the Airs of a Judge, and takes upon him to reprimand. 
He owns every thing he had ſaid in the Senate, and glories in it. He refuſes to 
ſubmit to any Tribunal but that of the Conſuls, and proteſts, with a high Tone of 
Voice, and a threatning Look, that he would not have vouchſafed to appear in a tu- 
multuous Aſſembly of ſeditious Men, had it not been to reproach them with their Crimes, 
and put ſome Check to their boundleſs Deſires. And laſtly, he openly declares his Ha- 
tred to the Tribunes, as the Bane of the publick Happineſs. Upon this, the People are 
ſo enraged, that ſome of them are for murdering Marcius with. their own Hands: 
But the 7ribunes think it neceſſary to obſerve a Form of Juſtice. They conſult among 
themſelves, gather the Votes, and then order him to be thrown down headlong from 
the Tarpeian Rock, which over-look'd the Forum. The Adiles come to ſeize him 
the Patricians interpoſe; and the Preſence of the Conſuls puts an End to the Commo- 
tion. Brutus repreſents to Sicinnius, that it has not the Appearance of Juſtice, to mate 
bimſelf both Accuſer and Fudge; and adviſes him to flop all Proceedings for the preſent, 
zo enter a formal Accuſation againſt the Criminal, and give him Time to prepare his An- 


wer. Sicinnius follows his Counſel, and diſmiſſes the Aſſembly, after having aſſured 


them that effectual Care ſhall be taken to 2 them Satisfaction, in relation to the 


Corn. §. 26. The Senate fearing le 


the Proſecution of Marcius ſhould be a 


Precedent for depriving them of the Liberty of ſpeaking their Minds freely, endea- 
vour to divert the Tribunes from purſuing it: But all they can gain is a — — Time 


for the Accuſed to prepare his Defence. And then they uſe Artifice to po 
Trial, by decreeing a by 


one the 


ar againſt the Antiates, and that no Affairs in Diſpute ſhall 


be determined during the Campaign. .27. But the Antiates being quick! 
brought to Reaſon, the . to FL Gate than the Senate had wiſh'd. 


And then the Tribunes cite Coriolanus to appear on a Day appointed. The Senators 


try all Means to ward off a Blow which muſt affect them all. Minutius calls the Tri- 
bunes together, and tells them, That by immemorial Cuſtom, all Proceedings in capital 
Caſes are to begin by the Senate's declaring whether it be proper to bring them before the 
People. Tho' Sicinnius o poſes this Claim, yet the other Tribunes ſignify to the Con- 


ſul, by one of their Body, named Decius, 12 . that the Senato fi 


rſt judge 


Whether 


ComtT1IAa 
TRrIBUTA. 
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whether Marcius's Cauſe ought to be brought before the Commons: But this upon Year of 
two Conditions; 1. That the Tribunes be allow'd to report it to the Senate. ROME 
2dly. That the Senators, after having been ſworn, all give their Opinions regularlß; = 
and that the Conſuls pronounce Sentence according to the Plurality of Voices. Theſe 
Conditions being accepted, and a Day appointed, Decius undertakes to ſhew that it 
belongs to the Peo le to hear and determine the preſent Cauſe. He cites a Law of 
Poplicola, by which the Plebeians, when ill treated by the Patricians, are allow'd 
to bring their Complaints before the Commons. He urges, That Marcius having 
been guilty of a notorious Inſult upon the Authority of the Roman People, and the 
Dignity of their Tribunes, the People are therefore his legal Judges. He exagge- 
rates the Eeinouſneſs of Coriolanus's Offence; and adviſes the Senate 70 withdraw their 
Protection from ſo proud and inſolent a Patrician. When the other Tribunes have ad- 
ded many Things to what Decius had faid, Appius Claudius riſes, and with great 
Warmth enumerates all the Encroachments of the Commons. At firſ?, ſays he, 
they pleaded Indigence, and only demanded an Abolition of Debts. In the Beginning of 
their ſeditious Separation, they ſeem'd as if they would be content with Impunity and 
Leave to return Home. After this, they thought fit to demand a College of Tribunes, 
to protect them againſt our Decrees. "The Autbority of theſe Officers they would have to 
be ſacred, and their Perſons inviolable. Then, by the Help of theſe new Magiſtrates, 
they made Laws without our Privity, deſpiſed the Authority of the Senate and Conſuls, 
and diſannull d our Decrees. And now, by an unheard of Uſurpation, they ſummon a 
moſt illefirious Patrician to appear at their Tribunal, where he is to. be tried as a Crimi- 
nal, only for having delivered his Opinion freely. Appius, after this, exclaims againſt ſub- 
mitting Coriolanus to be tryed by the People, or making any Conceſſions to them 
exhorts the Senate not to fear a Civil War, and tells them that Gods and Men will 
unite in their Defence. But the popular Valerius is of the contrary Opinion, and is 
for paying ſome Deference to the Commons. And for the ſake of Peace, and in order 
to keep an even Balance of Power between the Patricians and Plebeians, . adviſes the mu- 
tual delivering up of Offenders to each other. Valerius's Opinion prevails; and it is 
carried by a Majority, that Coriolanus ſhall be tried by the People. Bur juſt as the 
Decree is ready to be drawn up, he prays Leave to ſpeak, and deſires to know ex- 
actly what Crime he is to be accuſed of. Your Accuſation, anſwered the Tribunes, 
will chiefly relate to your Defign of uſurping Tyrannical Power. Upon that Foot, replies 
Coriolanus, I have nothing to objets to the Senate's Decree. Let it be put in Writing, 1 
will appear before the People, and anſwer the frivolous Charge. HF. 28. As ſoon 
as the Decree is paſs d, the Tribunes fend a freſh Summons to Coriolanus to appear the 
third Market-day (or twenty ſeven Days after.) The Reaſon why they choſe a 
Market-day was, that the Country People came then in Crowds to the City, and 
having all a Right to vote, the Tr:bunes thought they would be leſs at the Devotion 
of the Patricians than the Inhabitants of the City. When the Time appointed 
comes, new Wranglings ariſe about the Form of the Comitia by which he ſhall be 
try'd. Hitherto the Romans had known no Comitia but ſuch as were aſſembled by Cu- 
riæ or Centuries: And the Patricians were for the latter on this Occaſion, as they 
had good Reaſon. But the Tribunes of the People prevail'd that they ſhould vote 
by Tribes, of which there were in all twenty one, in City and Country ; and for Or- 
der's ſake, the Forum was divided into as many ſquare Parts, by Cords tied acroſs, 
and each Tribe went into its own Square. 'The Conſul Minutius ſpeaks firſt, and en- 
deavours to perſuade the People 1 be ſatisfy'd with Coriolanus's Humiliation in being 
brought to a Trial before them, and not to proceed to voting upon his Accuſation. But 
in caſe they perſiſt, he tells them, that the whole Senate is come to ſue for his Pardon. Si- 
cinnius the Tribune anſwers haughtily, that the Aſſembly ſhall not be broken up, till the 
Afﬀair is determin'd by Vote. He then runs over the whole Life of Marcius, and re- 
22 him, in every Part of it, as aiming at Regal Power. At length Coriolanus 
peaks, and is heard with profound Attention. He enumerates the Campaigns he 
has ſerv'd, the Wounds he has receiv'd, and the Crowns with which he has been 
rewarded. He calls over the Names of thoſe Citizens whoſe Lives he had ſaved in 
Battle. They are all Plebeians. They cry out, and intreat the People not to de- 
ſtroy their Preſerver; offer to take the Place of the Accuſed, and ſecure his Life, at 
the Expence of their own. Coriolanus then appeals to the People, whether it be pro- 
bable that a Man who had done nothing to gain the Favour of the People, but 
hazard his Life for them, could deſign to uſurp a Throne. Your Haired, ſays 
he, is my Juſtification, and the Haughtineſs laid to my Charge is my Apology. 
The moſt worthy Part of the People immediately cry out, That he ought to be ac- 
quitted; and the Aſſembly is juſt ready to break up to his Advantage, when Decius 
cbarges him anew with 4 Breach of the Laws, in diſpoſing of the Spoil and Proviſion 
taten from the Enemy in bis laſt Expedition during the Famine, among his Soldiers, and 
not bringing them to the Publick Treaſury. Neither Coriolanus, nor his Friends, are 
prepared for this Chicane; ſo that the Tyibunes take advantage of their Surprize, and 
get him condemn'd to perpetual Baniſhment. Nine Tribes were for him, and Fran 
again 
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De CONTENT'S. 


againſt him. An unjuſt Sentence! But it ſerv'd for a Precedent ever after, for the 
People to cite the Senators before their Tribunal, and thereby made the Plebeians ſu- 
erior to the Senate; and the Commons never expreſſed ſo much Joy after the greateſt 
Victory, as on this Occaſion. As for Coriolanus, he neither ſaid nor did any thing 
unworthy of the Magnanimity he profeſſed. All his Diſcourſe to his Relations con- 
ſiſted of Exhortations to behave themſelves with Conſtancy and Fortitude, under 
the various Events of Life. After this, he advanced towards one of the Gates of 
Rome, without either Money or Proviſions. He is faid to have flopp'd at one of his 
Farms in the Neighbourhood of Rome, there to ſhake off his Melancholy, and to 
form Schemes for revenging the Affront which the Senate had ſuffered the People to 

ut upon him. He reſolves at length to ſeek a Retreat among the Holſci, whom he 
judges the moſt likely to eſpouſe his Quarrel. §. 29. In the mean time, the Ro- 
mans elect new Conſuls, Q: Sulpitius, and Sp. Lartius, (the latter a ſecond time.) And 
this being a Year of Peace, Superſtition prevails. Nothing is talk'd of but Viſions, 
Spectres, miraculous Voices, Monſters, Cc. T. Latinus, an old Man, and Bed-rid, 
makes himſelf be brought to Rome in a Litter, and tells the Conſcript Fathers of a 
Dream, in which Jupiter Capitolinus had appeared to him, and commanded him to tell 
the Senate, That they muſt repeat the Celebration of the Public Games; becauſe in the 
laßt, a bad Dancer had led ap the Dances. He adds, That having neglected the Admo- 
nition, Jupiter, in Revenge, had firſt killd his Son, and afterwards thrown himſelf into 
the Condition, in which he then was. As faſt as the old Man diſcharges his Commiſ- 
fion, ſo faſt he recovers the Ule of his Limbs: and this puts the Senate into a terrible 
Fright. Great Enquiries are made after the bad Dancer: and he is at laſt found to be 
a ſubſtantial Cirizen, wha, the Morning of the Proceſſion, had cauſed one of his 
Slaves to be whipped in the Croſs-ways, the Forum, and the Circus, i.e. the Places 
through which the Holy Proceſſion was to paſs. And it ſeems this had offended Ju- 
piter. The Criminal is fined ; and Preparations are made at double Expence, to be- 
gin the Games again. [The manner of their Celebration is deſcribed.] F. 30. While 
theſe things are doing, Coriolanus is meditating Revenge: And calling to mind one 
Altius Tullius, a conſiderable Man in Antium, an old Warrior, and who in Batre! 
had been often his Rival for Glory; he judges, that he can no where intruft his Life 
more ſafely than with him. Ar his Houſe therefore he reſolves to ſeek an Aſylum, 
without any previous Enquiries into his Inclination. He comes to Antium, enters 
the Houſe of 4ttins, wraps his Head in his Robe, and firs down by the Sacred 
Hearth. Attins was at Supper in an inner Apartment, when News is brought him, 
Thar a Stranger, of a very majeſtick Air, is, without ſpeaking to any body, come 
into his Houſe, and ſet down by the Hearth of his Lares. Attius, furprized at the 
Novelty, riſes and comes out. Coriolanus diſcovers his Face, and throws himſelf ar 
his Feet: but the other not recollecting him, he declares his Name, tells his Caſe, 
and offers to aſſiſt the Volſci againſt Rome, not only with his Sword, but with all his 
Experience in War. Attius gives him his Hand to riſe, receives him graciouſly, and 
promiſes him the Friendſhip of the Yol/ci. But the great Difficulty is, how to bring 
the whole Nation into a War. Coriolanus propoſes, That ſome means be found to 
make Rome take Umbrage againſt the Volſci, and be the Aggreſſor. In the mean 


20th Cox. 


Manner of 
the Publick 


time, he lies conceal'd at Attius's Houſe. 5.31. The renewing the Games at 21 Cox. 
Rome, had been deferred till after the Election of the new Conſuls, who were C. Ju- gr cs, 


lius Iulus, and P. Pinarius. The Concourſe of Strangers to ſee them, was incre- 
dibly great; and the Volſci eſpecially came thither in great Numbers; but they met 
with little Hoſpitality, and few Friends. They went about the City in Companies, 
and their Numbers gave the Romans Uneaſineſs, which was increas'd by an Artifice of 
Attius, which he had concerted with Coriolauus. He ſuborned one of his Nation, a 
bold impudent Fellow, to 50 to the Conſuls, and pretend to make a Diſcovery of a 
Deſign the Yolſci had to burn Rome, while the Romans were taken up with the 
Games of the Circus. Upon this, the Senate, in a Fright, order all the Volſei to leave 
the City before Sun- ſet, on Pain of Death; and they are driven out at the Gate Ca- 
pena, Alitins gets before them upon the great Road, and ſtanding on a Hillock, ſtops 
his Countrymen as they paſs, and exaggerates the Affront they have receiv'd, The 
Volſci are eaſily exaſperated, a General Diet is held at Ecetræ, when all the Deputies 
are of opinion, That they are at liberty to begin the War, without waiting till the 
Truce is expired: And Attius perſuades them to ſearch for, Coriolanus as a Man very 
capable of doing them eſſential Service. Marcius is eaſily found; he comes to the 
Aſſembly, relates his Misfortunes and Affronts, makes a Merit of cliuſing a Retreat 
among the Volſci, rather than with the Latins or Hetrurians, quickens their Jealouſy of 
the Romans, perſuades them to demand back all that the Republick has conquer'd 
from them, and offers to aſſiſt their General with his Counſel and his Sword. His 
Diſcourſe is receiv'd with Applauſez and a Deputation is order d to go make the De- 
mand propoſed. But the only Anſwer brought back from Rome, is this, The Volſci 
will be the firſt to take up Arms, and the Romans the laſt to lay them down. Upon 
_ This, Tullus and Coriolanus are unanimouſly appointed Generals. They immediate! 
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raiſe two Armies of Volunteers, of which one covers the Country on the Side of h. 
Latins z while Corielanus, with the other, enters re of Kome, and com 

mits inconceivable Devaſtations 3 only he ſpares the Houſes of his Friends the Pati- 
cians. | This increaſes the Miſundet ſtandings and Jealouſieg at Rome. The Romans 
dare not appear in the Field; fo that Coriolanus returns home loaded with Spoil, and 
in great Credit with the Falſci. A regular Army is then raiſed,” and divided into two 
Bodies, one conſiſting of \ W 4 the. other of young Soldiers; and Attius compli- 
ments Coriolanus with the Command of the former, which is to act abroad. F. 32. And 
now at the Head of a noble Army, he firſt marches, to befiege Circæum; but it im- 


mediately ſurrenders. The Romans are terrify d; and the mutual Jealouſics of the 


two Parties increaſe. It was you, ſaid the Patricians, who drove away Coriolanus. I. 
is you, replied the Plebeians, who now bring bim upon us by your ſecret Sollicitations. 
But as urgent Neceſſity often unites divided Minds, the Tribunes at length come to a 
ood U N Sonenng with the Senate. The Conſuls. give Orders to. raile an Army in 
the legal Way, an xiliaries fr 4 | | 
contrary to Cuſtom, to arm in their own Defence. But before the Romans take the 
Field, new Conſuls are choſen, Sp. Nautius, and Sextus Farius. - Coriolanus in the 
mean time recovers from the Romans all the Places they had taken from the Holſci. 
He then marches into Latium, takes Toleria by Aſſault, defeats the Troops of Bola, 
enters the City with the Fugitives, plunders and burns it. Thence he haftens to La- 
bicum, ſets fire to the Corn-fields about it, ſtorms the Town, and ſells the Inhabitants 
for Slaves. And now. the Torrent grows impetuous. Pedum, another Town of 


Latium, is carried by Aſſault; and then, ſuch a Terror is every where ſpread, that 


all the Places ſurrender without fighting, as ſoon as the Conqueror appears before 


them; and theſe Experience his Clemency. S. 33- All this time the Romans dare 
not appear in the Field. Their Conſuls are not Soldiers, and the People have no Con- 
fidence in the Patricians. Their Allies are not in a Condition to help them; and the 


qui have now join'd the Volſci: So that Coriolanus's Army is very numerous, when 


he ſets down before Lavinium. During this Siege, the Romans have ſome thoughts 
of appealing their injur'd Countryman, and the People cry out to have the Decree of 
his Baniſhment repeal'd. But, which is very ſurprizing, the Senate, who. had for- 
merly been his Protectors, oppoſe it: Which Coriolanus no ſooner underſtands, but, 
leaving one Part of his Army before Lavinium, he comes and encamps with the other, 
within forty Stadia of Rome, at the Foſſa Cluilia. As he continues there that Evening, 
and a good Part of the next Day, without making any Motion, the Romans imagine 
he only waits an Opportunity of reconciling himſelf with his Country. The Senate 
ſend therefore a Deputation to him of five illuſtrious Senators, who had all been Cox- 
ſuls. F. 34. When Coriolanus underſtands that the Deputies are coming, he 
pleaſes himſelf with the Thought of humbling thoſe. proud Republicans. He gives 
them Audience fitting, and ſurrounded by + A moft conſiderable Men among the 
Volſci. Minutius, who had been his chief Advocate, is their Speaker. He puts him 
in mind of the Regard the Patricians had always ſhewn him, and even excuſes, in 
fome meaſure, the 8 of whom nine Tribes had voted for him. He expoſtulates 
with him concerning the Unreaſonableneſs of carrying his Reſentments to an un- 
bounded Exceſs, reminds him of the Inſtability of Fortune, tho' it has hitherto fa- 


vour'd him; and in fine, invites him to throw himſelf into the Arms of his Mother- 
City, which opens her Boſom to receive him. 


. . Coriolanus anſwers with a haughty Air, That he has more Parts to act than one: 
That he is Coriolanus; That he is an injur d Roman; and That he is General of the 
Volſci. That as to the fir, he remembers with the utmoſt Pleaſure all his Obliga- 


tions to the Deputies, and eſpecially their generous Protection of his Mother, Wife, 


and Children, ſince his Baniſhment. He bids them make their Demands, and the 
ſhall ſee how far his Gratitude will carry him. But as I am an injur d Roman, adds 
he, 75 4 bare Re-eftabliſhment in Rome a ſuſſicient Satisfaction for the Affronts I have 
receiv d? Can there be any Safety for me, while a Sicinnius, or 4 Decius, is able tc 
arm the Populace againſt my Life? No! Rome is an unnatural Mother, who has caſt 
4 a Son who was uſeful to ber, and zealous for her Glory, and ſhe ball ſoun know 
y the Effets of my juſt Reſentment, whoſe yt it is that the Gods efpanje. He then 
tells the Deputies, That, as General of the | 

the Nation he ſerves, and in a ſuppliant manner ask Peace. And he engages to pro- 


cure it for them upon Condition, that Rome reſtores all ſhe has taken from the 


Volſci, makes a Treaty of Union with them on the ſame Foot as that with the La- 
tins, Fc. He allows them thirty Days to conſider of it. In the mean time, he 
romiſes, that for Minutius's ſake, he will draw off his- Troops further from Rome. 


Y. 35: It was Coriolanss's Fate to be the Object of Jealouſy wherever he came. At- 


Fins Tullus becomes of a ſudden his moſt implacable Enemy, and whiſpers Calumnies 
every where againſt him, as betraying. the FVolſei. The * has no Suſpicion of 
this, and og oys the thirty Days Tiuce in making new Conqueſts in Latium. He 
takes Longula, Satricum, Ectrg, Sttia, Poluſca, Albicum, Mugilla, and at laſt Co- 
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to get Auxiliaries from their Allies. And the Latins are allow d, 


Volſci, he myſt direct them to apply to 
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which he reſtores to its old Maſters. He then returns, and encamps before 

| d. 36. The Romans had ſpent the thirty Days in De- 

liberations, and the Reſult of the Senate's Debates, may ſerve to give a true Notion 

of the Temper of thoſe Republican Spirits. They reſolve never to receive Law 

from their Enemy, nor ſo much as treat of Peace with him, till he has laid down 

his Arms, is retired into the Country of the Polſci, has ſent an Embaſly to Rome, 

and the Roman People have conſented to accept the Terms propoſed. They chuſe 

ten new Deputies to carry this Meſſage to Coriolanus. He gives them a ſhort and 
diſdainful Anſwer, refuſes to hear their Reply, threatens to treat them as Spies, if 
they don't immediately quit the Camp, and allows the Republick but three Days to 
change her Reſolution. The Report of the Deputies terrihes the City. All the Mi- 

niſters of Religion are ordered to go in Proceſſion to the Camp of the Yol/ci ; and 

without abating any thing of the Pretenſions of the Senate, ro exhort him to lay 
down his Arms. But this Deputation is as fruitleſs as the former ones. The Con- 
ſternation among the Citizens is univerſal; yet they are reſolved to run all the Hazards 
of a Siege. In this Diſtreſs the Ladies fly to the Capitol, and proſtrate themſelves be- 
fore the Statue of Jupiter. There, Valeria, Siſter of the Great Poplicola, is ſtruck 
with the Thought, that Women may perhaps accompliſh what Men cannot; 
and ſhe perſuades the reſt of the Ladies to follow her to the Houſe of Feruria, the 
beloved Mother of Coriolanus. $. 37. Veturia is ſurprized at the Sight of fo 
much unexpected Company; but Yaleria tells her, ſhe is the only Refuge they have 
left in their Misfortunes: and after much Reaſoning and Intreaty, perſuades her to 
make a laſt Attempt to ſoften her Son. Yeturia takes Volumnia, her Son's Wife, and 
his Children with her; and attended by a Train of other Ladies, ſets out in her 
Chariot for the Camp. Coriolanus has notice, by Scouts, of their Approach, and 
reſolves to hold out againſt this new Deputation: but as ſoon as he hears who the 
Ladies are, he is half ſubdued, and walks out of his Tent to meet his Mother. He 
orders the Lictors of his Guard to lower their Axes, and lay down their Faſces before 
her. He comes to embrace her : But the haughty Matron, inſtead of appearing a 
Suppliant, aſſumes the imperious Mother, and thus addreſſes her Son: Before J re- 

cerve your Embraces, Coriolanus, let me know whether I am your Mother, or your Cap- 

tive? She then expoſtulates with him in a moving manner, and the proud Roman 
is ſtruck dumb at her Preſence. He ſeems to relent; and Veturia ſeizing the lucky 
Moment, falls down at his Feet; and intreats him, for her ſake, to ſpare his native 
City. Yolumnia, and her Children, at the fame time proſtrate themſelves on the 
Ground; and Coriolanus at this Sight, can hold out no longer. He cries out, Mo- 
ther, you diſarm me. May the Gods grant, that my reſpectful Compliance may not turn 


to my Deſtruftion ! You gain a Victory over your Son, Which is indeed advantageous to 


your Country, but will prove fatal to him. This ſaid, he retires with his Mother and 
Wife to his Tent, where the Conditions of his Retreat are adjuſted. Veturia, and 
her Companions, are receiv'd with Acclamations at their Return; and the Senate al- 
low them to chuſe their Reward. We ask nothing, replies Veturia, but leave to build 


a Temple, at our own Expence, to THE FoRTUNE or WoMEn. The Senate are Fortuna. 
charm'd with her Diſintereſtedneſs, but order the Temple and Statue to be erected Mori 
at the Expence of the Publick. Valeria is the firſt: Prieſteſs in it. F. 28. Co- BRIS. 


riolanus leads back his Troops into the Country of the Yol/ci, and divides all the Spoil 
among his- Soldiers, without reſerving any thing for himſelf. However, ſome mur- 
mur at the Reſpect he has ſhewn for his Mother and his Country. - Mins foments 
theſe Uneaſineſſes, and at length prevails to get him cited before the Antiates, to an- 
{wer a Charge of High Treaſon. He makes himſelf the Accuſer; and when Co- 
riolanus attempts to ſpeak in his Defence, the oppoſite Faction cry out, XIII 
him, Stab him; and immediately he is murder'd. The Soldiers exceedingly lament 
his Death, and regret the Loſs of him. Magnificent Obſequies are order'd for him 
by the Yolſti : And tho” the Senate hav Roto of State for not doing him the ſame 
Funeral Honours, yet they give the Ladies leave, at their Requeſt, to go into Mourn- 
ing for ten Months. [The Character of Coriolanus.] Upon the News of his Death 

the Conſuls venture to take the Field. But tho' the Confederate Z#qai and Yol/c 

quarrel among themſelves about the Choice of a General, and fight a bloody Battel; 
yet the Coward-Conſuls dare not attack them in their Retreat home; but chuſe to 


return to Rome, where they are receiv'd with the Hiſſes of the People. 


BOOK VII. 


F. 1. 4 8 HE Romans had of late placed ſuch Perſons only at their Head, as were 
IQ © pliable and ſubmiſſive, without much regard to other Qualifications : But 
havin experienced the Inconveniences of being govern'd by Men of little Merit, they re- 
ſolve for the future to change their Politicks; 5 therefore chuſe now two Conſuls, Bo 
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2 F Con- have ſignalized their Bravery and Capacity in War, Aguilius Tuſcus, and Sicinnius Sabinus. Year of 


The former marches againſt the Hernici, and the latter againſt the Yol/ci. Aquilius ROME 


ins a complete Victory, and takes the Enemy's Camp. This Succeſs rouzes the 
> Se of the Romans, and animates them to aſſume their former Aſcendant over 
the neighbouring Nations. F. 2. Nor indeed can the Volſci, who were ſo for- 
midable under the Conduct of Coriolanus, withſtand the brave Troops commanded by 
the Conſul Sicinnius. They are entirely defeated, and their General, Attius Tullius, 
is ſlain in the Battel. This Victory being of greater Conſequence than that of Aqui- 
lius, Sicinnius is decreed a Triumph, and the other only an Ovation. §. 3. Theſe 
reat Succeſſes make the Romans take delight in beſtowing the Conſulſbip only on 
rave Warriors; ſo that Sp. Caſſius, (who had been twice Con/ul before) and Proculus 
Virginius, are choſen for the preſent Year. It falls to Yirginius's Lot to make War 
with the Ægui, who, upon the Rumor of the Roman Army's approach, retire with all 
their Effects within their Cities: and the Conſul not being in a Condition to undertake 
a Siege, returns to Rome. Caſſius marches againſt the confederated Yolſci and Her- 
nici, who ſubmit, without fighting, but not the latter, till they are deſerted by the 
former. The Conſul has ſo much Deference for the Senate, that he will conclude no 
Alliance with them, till the Conſcript Fathers have paſſed a Decree for their Admiſ- 
fion into the Friendſhip of Rome: And this ſo obliges the Senators, that they em- 
power Caſſius to draw up the Conditions of the Treaty himſelf, This Mark of Diſ- 
tinction emboldens the ambirious Conſul to demand the Honours of a Triumph; and 
tho' not due to him, as not having gained any Victory, yet it is granted: but his 
Pride is fo viſible, that many begin from this time to ſuſpect his Deſigns. 5. 4. Caſ- 
fas, in drawing up the Conditions of a Treaty with the Hernici, only copies thoſe 
which had been formerly granted the Latins, a Nation long attached to Rome. This 
Condeſcenſion gives umbrage to ſome penetrating Republicans, and is thought ſo un- 
reaſonable, that it is enacted, that two thirds of the Lands belonging to the Hernici, 
ſhall be taken from them. But then the difficulty is, How theſe Lands fhall be diſ- 
poſed of. Caſſius, who has his private Views of Ambition, and is deſirous to attach 
the Allies of the Republick to him, propoſes a Law for the dividing theſe, and ſome 
other Lands uſurped by the Patricians, in equal Portions between the People of 
Rome and the Latins. The Senators being jealous of Caſſius's Deſigns, as well as 
touched in private Intereſt, oppoſe the Law. Virginius joins with the Senate, in- 
veighs bitterly againſt his Collegue, and is ſeconded by Appius Claudius. So that 
Rome is divided into two Factions. The Tribunes of the People, (whether diſpleas'd to 
ſee a Conſul, Author of a Law which favour'd the Pegple, or afraid of aggrandizin 
a Man who would have it in his Power to ſubdue them, when he had made himſelf 
Maſter in the Republick) fide with /7rginias, and oppoſe the paſſing of the Law. Nay, 
they have addreſs enough to bring over to them a good Part of the People, who at 
firſt had been fond of Caſſius, and blamed both Tribunes and Patricians, as betraying 
their Intereſts. It is a Shame, ſaid the Tribunes, to ſuffer Lands which you have ac- 
quired by the Sweat of your Brows, and by your Blood, to be profuſely diſtributed among 
Allies who had no ſhare in your Conqueſis. Why are the Hernici to have one third of 


their Lands left to them? Qugbt they not, as a conquer d People, to be entirely depriv'd 


of them? There is undoubtedly, Romans, a Deſign upon your Liberty : Your Slavery 


will be the Conſequence of this fatal Diviſion of Lands, which the artful Conſul would 
make between you and Foreigners. One Day, when Caſſius and Virginius are diſputing 
before the People, Rabuleius, a cunning Tribune, addrefles himſelf thus to both of 
them: 1s not your Diſpute, ſays he, whether the People of Rome ſhall themſelves take 
Poſſeſſion of all the conquer d Lands, or ſhare them with the Hernici and Latins? The 
Conſuls agree it is. Upon which the Tribune, turning to the People, ſays, Our Con- 


ſuls are agreed as to the main Point; they are neither of them for excluding you from one 


third of the Lands in Diſpute. Loſe no time then, Romans, in ſeizing what is unani- 
mouſly granted you. As for the reſt, let it continue in Suſpence. This Advice pleaſes 
the People, and they are for having the Clauſe, in favour of Foreigners, dropt. But 
Caſſius, who is fond of his own Scheme, diſmiſſes the Aſſembly, and nothing 
is concluded. The People now all favour Yirginius; ſo that Caſſius pretends to be 
indiſpoſed, and does not appear abroad; but is contriving how to force the paſſing his 
Law. To this end he brings as many Latins as he can to Rome; for they had the 


Privileges of Roman Citizens, Virginius, aware of his Collegue's Deſign, commands 


all ſuch as are not Inhabitants of Rome, to leave it immediately. Caſſius publiſhes a 


. Counter-Order ; ſo that a Sedition is like to enſue. The Senate aſſembles; Appius 


Claudius ſpeaks firſt, and oppoſes the Caſian Law in both its Parts. He is not 
for diſtributing the Lands, either to Romans or Foreigners, and inveighs againſt 
Virginius, who had ſhew'd too much Indulgence to the People and their Tyibunes. 
the. propre to have Part both of the newly-conquer'd Lands, and of thoſe old 


$ which ſome of the Nobility had uſurp'd, ſold, and the Produce put into the 


Treaſury, for defraying the Expences of the Army; and laſtly, moves that a College 


of ten Senators, under the Name of Decemviri, may be created to meaſure theſe: 
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and determine the Differences which may ariſe about their Limits. Sempro- 
eaks next, and propoſes a new Method. He obſerves, that there are 
two Sorts of Lands to be diſpoſed of; ſome, which were formerly conquer'd by the 
Romans, without the Aſſiſtance of their Allies; and theſe he would have divided 
between the Publick and the indigent Romans only. Others, that had been lately 
conauer'd from the Hernici, by the Aſſiſtance of the Latins; and theſe latter he 
would have divided between the Publick, the Romans, the Latins, and the Hernici. 
As to the Creation of the Decemviri, he ſeconds that Motion. Sempronius's Scheme 
is univerſally applauded, and drawn up into a Decree of the Senate, by which it is 
enacted, That ten of the Fathers, who had been Conſuls, ſpall be appointed to divide 
the conquer d Lands, between the Treaſury, the Romans, and their Allies. That for the 
future, all the Lands the Romans ſhall conquer, with the Aſiiſtance of their Allies, ſhall 
ze divided between the Publick Treaſury, the Citizens of Rome, and thoſe Allies. And 
laſtly, That the Choice of the firſt Decemviri ſhall be left to the Conſuls for the enſuing 
Tear. §. 7. Q: Fabius and S. Cornelius are elected in the Campus Martius; and 
at the ſame time two young Patricians of Diſtinction, Cæſo Fabius (Brother to the 
firſt nam'd Conſul) and L. Valerius, (Nephew of Poplicola) are appointed Quæſtors. 
Theſe latter are no ſooner enter'd into Officc, but they ſummon the old Conſul Caſ= 
ius to appear at their Tribunal, to anſwer the Charge of endeavouring to rob the 
publick Treaſury of its Effects, in order to give them to Foreigners, of aiming at 
Tyranny, Sc. All the Particulars are prov'd againſt him by the Teſtimony of the 
People aſſembled; and ſome ſay that his own Father condemn'd and put him to 
Death. §. 6. But Dion. Hal. relates, that at the Motion of the Ouæſtors he 
was led up to the Capitol, and thrown headlong from the Tarpeian Rock into the 
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Forum. The People would have involv'd his three innocent Children in the fame. 


Puniſhment, it being cuſtomary, till rhis time, to extend the Puniſhment of Crimi- 
nals to their Poſterity. Bur this unjuſt Uſage is now aboliſh'd by the Senate. 
5. 7. But the Pride of the Patricians, and their contemptuous Treatment of the 
Tommons, make the Citizens ſoon regret the Loſs of Caſſius, who had been their 
zealous Defender. The Nomination of the Decemviri is delay d, notwithſtandin 

the Sollicitation of the Tribunes to have the Agrarian Law executed. The Conſuls 


have Recourſe to their old Expedient, of amuſing the People with a War. But 
| ny dare not attempt to make Levies in a legal Way, leſt the Tribunes ſhould op- 
oſe 


it. To intimidate the People, and terrify them to Obedience, they cauſe a 


Lumour to be ſpread, that the Senate is going to appoint a Dictator, and that Ap- 


pius Claudius is to be the Man. This dreadful Report makes ſuch an Impreſſion on 


them, that they inliſt themſelves in the Troops, without Delay. Cornelius enters 
the Country of the Yeientes, and Fabius marches againſt the Aqui and Volſci. Both 
Conſuls have happy Expeditions. Fabius ſells all the Spoils taken from the Holſci, 
and puts the Money into the Hands of the 2yefors, without giving the leaſt Part 
of it to his Soldiers. And now, this Year being expired, his Brother Cæſo Fabius, 
the ®uzfor, and /Emilius Mamercinus, are choſen Conſuls in the Comitia by Centuries, 


F. 8. Æmilius marches againſt the Yol/ci, and is worſted in the firſt Engagement; 


but the Enemy coming to beſiege his Camp, and he receiving a Reinforcement ſent 


by his Collegue Fabius, fallies out upon them, routs them, and then pillages their 


ountry. F. 9. During the Abſence of the Conſuls, the Senate, to divert the People's 
Minds from the Agrarian Law, order the Conſecration of the Temple of Caſtor 
and Pollux, which had been vow'd by Poſthuminus, at the Battle of Regillus; and 
they appoint his Son Poſthumius to perform the Ceremony. In the mean while, the 
Time comes for electing new Conſuls; and M. Fabius (Brother of Quintus and Cæſo) 


g and L. Falerius (who in his Queſtorſhip had got Caſſius condemn d) are choſen. 


Rome has now two Enemies to deal with, the Yol/ci and the Yeientes : But Menius 
the Tribune oppoſes the Edict of the Senate, and the Orders of the Conſul for raiſing 
Troops, till the Decemviri are named, for executing the Agrarian Law. The Con- 
ſals have no Expedient but to remove their Tribunal out of the City, beyond the 
Gates of which the Tribunes have no Juriſdiction; and there two Armies are pre- 
ſently form'd; one to march againſt the Yezentes, the other againſt the Volſci. The 
Conſuls, being diffident of the Good-will of their Troops, agree to act only upon the 
defenſive 3 and Fabius, who has to do with the Yeientes, obſerves the Agreement. 
But Valerius has a deſperate and bloody Battle with the Yol/ci, without much Ad- 
vantage to either Side. The Friends of Valerius in Rome give out, that it was the 
Want of Affection in the Soldiers to their General, that a complete Victory was not 
gained: But the Soldiers, in all their Letters, lay the Fault on 3 Incapacity of their 
General. In the mean time, Rome is alarm'd with Prodigies, Spectres, c. the 
Gods are ſuppos'd to be provok'd at being ſery'd by impure Hands; Opimia, an un- 
fortunate Veſtal, is buried alive, and expiatory Sacrifices are offer'd. §. 10. When 
the Time comes to elect new Conſuls, the Patricians are for promoting Appius Claus 
dius, (Son of the famous Claudius, who had fo ſignally ſhew'd his Averſion to the 
People, ) but as often as the Conſuls order the Centuries to aſſemble, the Tribunes 2 
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pu the Election; and on the other hand, the Conſuls oppoſe the Comitia ſummon'd Year of 
* 


the Tribunes. This they had a mutual Right to do. But theſe Diſputes threaten- ROME 


IxrER- ing a Sedition, the Senate agree to reduce the Republick, for ſome time, to an In- 
REGNUM. ferregnum. Semp. Atratinus is the firſt Interrex, and has the Care of the publick Af— 
fairs tor a few Days. To him ſucceeds Sy. Lartius, who orders the Centuries to aſ- 

28th Cox- ſemble in the Campus Martius, where they come to a peaceable Election of C. Ju- 
SULSHIP- Jius, and ©, Fabius; the former a Favourer of the People, the latter a Partiſan of the 
Pairicians, but not violent. The Tribuzes make ſome Oppoſition to new Levies, on 

the old Pretencez however, both Generals march againit the Veientes, who at their 

Approach retire into their Forts, and leave the Conſuls Maſters of the Country. 

F. 11. And now Rome becomes ſenſible what a Wound the Party-Zeal of the Peo- 

ple and Patricians had given to the antient Form and original Liberty of Elections. 

As the Commons inſiſt on chuſing Pazricians of their Party, and the Senate of ſuch 

as are in the Intereſt of the Nobility, one of each is appointed. The Senate name 

2.9 Cox- Ce/o Fabius, and the People chuſe Sp. Furius. The Danger of the Roman Allies, and 
SULSHIP. of Rome it ſelf, which is threatned with a Siege by the Hetrurians, calls for a ſpeedy 
Defence. But when two Armies come to be raiſed, [cilias the Tribune revives the 

old Quarrel about the Diviſion of Lands. To remove this Obſtacle, Appius Clau- 

dius adviſes: the Conſuls to ſow Diviſion among the T7ibunes themſelves. The Pro- 

je& ſucceeds, and the Troops are rais'd. Furius is to act againſt the Ægui, and be- 

ing belov'd by his Soldiers has a ſucceſsful Campaign. But the Troops of Fabius, 

who are to engage with the Feientes, chuſe rather to loſe their own Glory, than 

gain any Honour to their General. They refuſe to purſue the Enemy after they have 

broke them; and the following Night ftrike their Tents, without Orders, and 

zom Co- march back to Rome. S. 12. The Patricians caſt their Eyes on M. Fabius, and 
SULSHIP. the People on Cx. Manlius Cincinnatus, to be Conſuls for the next Year; and all the 
Hopes of Rome is founded in their Wiſdom and Unanimity ; for ſhe is now threatned 

by a prodigious Army of Hetrurians. Pontificius the Tribune would have renew'd 

the old Complaint, but the Senators ſucceſsfully repeat the Artifice of Claudius. 

The Forces raiſed amount to 20000, which are equally divided between the two 

Conſuls. They encamp near each other, but have fo little Dependance on the Af- 

fection of their Troops, that they keep quiet within their Entrenchments; at which 

the Enemy triumph, believing it to proceed from Fear. F. 13. At this Time 

an Accident happens which employs the Divination of the Hetrurians. Lightning 

falls upon Manlius's Tent, throws down a Pan of Coals, damages his Arms, kills his 
War-Horſe, and ſome of his Servants. The Augurs who attend the Roman General, 

declare that his Camp will be taken by the Enemy. And upon their Credit he decamps 

the fame Night, and joins his Army to that of Fabius. The Hetrurians interpret the 

Omen to their Advantage; firit ſeize the deſerted Camp, and then inſult the Romans in 

their Entrenchments. The/e are a Parcel of Women, ſay they, whom the Republick 

bas ſent bither to rid her ſelf of them. If ſhe has no better Defenders, ſhe ought to abate 


much of her Pride. Upon this, thoſe very Soldiers who a little time before had plot- 


ted together not to come to a Battle, now murmur and mutiny at their Commanders 

for delaying to lead them on. The Generals Policy is, by refuſing them Leave to 

fight, to make them the more eager; and accordingly, they grow ſo impatient to 

engage, that the Conſuls are forc'd ro take away their Arms, leſt they ſhould fall up- 

on the Enemy without Orders. But then the Soldiers come in Crowds about their 

Generals Tents, making great Clamours; and Fabius takes that Opportunity to re- 

proach them with their former Behaviour, and to encreaſe their Ardour by expreſ- 

ting ſome Remains of Diffidence he has of them. The Soldiers immediately cry out, 

Lead us on, and lay aſide your Suſpicions. And then one Havoleius, a Man in great 

Eſteem among the Troops, getting upon an Eminence, Fellow Soldiers, ſays he, do 

you take the ſame Oath I am now going to do. At which Words, he draws his Sword, 

and lifting it up to Heaven, cries out, O Great Jupiter, Mars, and Thou God, who- 

ſaever thou art, who puniſheſt Breach of Faith, I call you to witneſs that I will never 

roturn to Rome till I have conquer d. The Conſuls, inferior Officers and Soldiers, all 

BarrlE take the fame Oath, and confirm it by Sacrifices. [A Deſcription of the Battle 
or Ven. with the Hetrurians. The Romans gain the Victory; but Manlius, one of the Con- 
ſuls, and Quintus Fabius, Brother of the other Conſul, are kill'd. While M. Fabius 

is yet in his Camp, a Triumph is decreed him at Rome. But when the Romans expect 

to ſee him enter the City in a magnificent Chariot, they are ſurpriz'd' to ſee him en- 

ter it in Mourning, and bringing with him the Bodies of his Collegue and Brother. 

He declines the Honours of a Triumph, but mounts the Tribune, and there makes a 
Panegyrick on the two illuſtrious Heroes who fell in Battle; without ſaying any 

thing of his own Exploits. He then abdicates the Conſulſbip, that he may not 
countenance the leaſt Appearance of Monarchy, and leaves the Government in an 
Interregnum, while he retires to his own Houſe to take care of the Wounds he had 
receiv d in the Action. From this time the Fabii become popular. F. 14. The 

31* Cox- Roman People aſſemble in the Campus Martins, and chuſe Cæſo Fabius (now a third 
SULSHIP, + 2 6 time) 
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nſuls. Fabius endeayours to perſuade the Senate to quiet 
all domeſtick Diſſentions, by putting in execution the Agrarian Law. But ſome 
rally, others murmur at his new Zeal for the Intereſts of the Populace. He is 
order'd to march againſt the Æqui; whom he ſoon diſperſes; and afterwards goes 
ſeaſonably to the Relief of his Collegue, who, with his Troops, is ſurrounded b 
the Yeientes, and, without timely Aſſiſtance, will be forc'd to ſurrender at Dif- 
cretion. F. 15. The Roman Territory being an wer infeſted by the He- 
trurians, who, like Robbers, make miſchievous Incurſions into it; and the Senate 
being greatly at a Loſs how to put a Stop to them, the Conſul Fabius forms a De- 
ſign worthy of his Affection for his Country. He aſſembles his own Family, and 
having communicated to them his Project, which was, That the Family of the Fabii 
ſhould alone, and at their own Expence, take upon them to ſecure the Frontiers from 
the Invaſions of the Veientes; he then imparts it to the Senate, obtains their Ap- 
robation, and then the Fabii ſet out, with the univerſal Applauſe and good Wiſhes 
of the People. They are three hundred and fix in Number. M. Fabius commands 


Fan, 


the Troop; and he carries with him about 4000 Men, Vaſſals and Clients of his 


Family. They arrive at length upon the Banks of a little River call'd the Cremera. 
There they build a Fort in a ſteep Place, ſurround it with a double Ditch, and erect 
Towers at certain Diſtances. Their Manner of making War is to divide their Men 
into four ſmall Parties, one of which 1s left to foes the Fort, while the other three 
march into three ſeveral Parts of the Enemy's Country, and pillage it; and nothing 
can be more ſucceſsful than their firſt Expeditions. 6. 16. In the mean time 
new Conſuls are choſen, L. Amilius, and C. Servilius. As for Cæſo Fabius, his Year 
is no ſooner expir'd, but he deſires the Senate's Permiſſion to go join his Family on 
the Frontiers; and the Conſcript Fathers, to gain him the more Reſpect, create a 
new Office for him, and give him the Title of Proconſul, by which he is inveſted 
with the ſame Power over the Troops he commands, as a Conſul; bur it gives him 
no other Authority. The Republick being like to have a ſerious War with all He- 
truria, and the Aqui and Yol/ci beginning to ravage the Country of the Latins, the 
Conſuls raiſe three Armies. AÆmilius leads one againſt the Hetrurians, Servilius ano- 
ther againſt the Volſci, and S. Furius (made Proconſul) the third againſt the Ægui. 
The Ægqui fly at the Approach of Furius. The Volſci repulſe Servilius, and force 
him to keep within his Camp. The Veientes are defeated by ÆAmilius, who treats 
them with Indulgence, upon their Submiſſion. At this the Senate are angry, and 
refuſe him a Triumph; but invite him to aſſiſt Servilius againſt the Volſci; and on 
that Condition, promiſe to receive him into Favour. He being piqued, returns to 
Rome, disbands his own Army, recalls the Proconſul Furius, and complains to the 
People, that the Senate prolong the War, only to delay the Execution of the Caſ- 
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ſian Law. And from this time, the Tribunes renew the Pretenſions of the Commons 


to the Diviſion of the conquer'd Lands. 8. 17. Such is the Situation of Affairs 


at Rome, when C. Horatius and 7. Menenius enter upon the Conſulate. The Fabii ſtill 334 Cox- 


keep their Poſt, and it is not long before the faithleſs Veientes give them freſh Occa- 
ſion to employ their Valour. The reſt of the Hetrurian Lucumonies being diſſatisfy'd 


with the Treaty the Veientes had made with Rome, reduce them to the Dilemma of 


either breaking with the Republick, or ſuſtaining a War with all Hetruria. They 
chuſe the former, and give the Fabii Notice to quit the Frontiers. Upon this, Ho- 


ſtilities are renewed. The Veientes lay Snares for the Brave Romans, and at length 
ſurprize them in an Ambuſh. The Fabi are all cut off; not one of the whole Fa- FABII all 


SULSHIP. 


mily eſcapes. [The Particulars of the Action are related.] Rome, at ſuch a Lofs, Hain. 


ſhews all the Concern which Gratitude can expreſs; the Gate Carmentalis, 2 


which they had paſs'd when they left the City, is henceforward call'd the Accurſed Porta Sce- 


Cate; the Day of their Defeat is reckon'd among the unlucky Days, and it is for- 
bidden to begin any thing of Conſequence upon it. 9. 18. The Conſul Mene- 
nius, who had Orders to march againſt the Hetrurians, might, if he had uſed Diſ- 
patch, have deliver'd the Fabii in their Diſtreſs: But he is thought to have deſignedly 
and out of Jealouſy, given them up ro Deſtruction. He encamps diſadvantageouſſy 
on the Side of a Hill, without ſecuring the Top of it, ſo that the Hetrurians encamp 
above him, attack him from the higher Ground, give him an entire Defeat, and 
take his Camp. Thence they advance as far as the Hill Janiculus; but the Conſul 
Horatius gives them a ſevere Blow, near the Temple of Hope, and revives the Cou- 
rage of the Romans. S. 19. The Hetrurians, however, do not decamp from 
the Janiculus, but keep the City block'd up, and the Lands having been left unſown 
the laſt Year, a Famine begins to be felt in Rome. The meaner People go together 
in Companies to plunder the Granaries of the Rich; and the Tribunes encourage their 
Clamours and Mutinics, by laying the Scarcity to the Fault of the Senate. Never- 
theleſs, the Conſcript Fathers give the beſt Orders poſſible for the Relief of the Peo- 
ple. Ir is all in vain; and the Romans are under a Neceſlity of ſtarving, or of driv- 
ing the Enemy farther off. They march out therefore, under the Command of their 


lerata. 


two new Conſuls, A. Virginius, and P. Servilius, and give the Hetrurians an entire 347 Con- 
1 | | 4 © Why Overthrow SULSHIP. 
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Overthrow. The two Generals are decreed a Triumph: But when they ſee the Year of 
grow Number of Romans who periſh'd in the Battle, and who are brought to the ROME 


ity to be burn'd, they decline it. 
nd now the Complaints about the Agrarian Law are renew'd; but the Senate 


quiet them by ſetting Tribunes againſt Tribunes, as formerly. Nevertheleſs, that the 
People may have ſomething to amuſe them, the Tribunes begin a Proſecution againſt 
the late Conſul Menenius, whom they hate, merely for his Adherence to the Patrici- 
ans. They accuſe him at the Tribunal of the Commons, of having loſt the Fort of 
Cremera, and ſuffer'd the Fabii to Ig by his Dilatorineſs; to which Crimes are 
added, the imprudent Operations of his Campaign. The People are aſſembled by 
Tribes, and condemn him to Death; but the Sentence is chang'd into a Fine of 2000 
Aſes of Braſ5, which reduces him to Indigence. He 1s fo ſenſible of the Affront 
done him, that he grows ſullen, moroſe, refuſes the Liberality of his Friends, and 
pines away for Want. He was the Son of the famous Menenius Agrippa. His Death 
affected even thoſe who had condemn'd him, and it greatly augmented the Animo- 
firy between the Patricians and Plebeians. The former keep no longer any Meaſures 
35"* Con- with the latter. F. 20. Such is the State of Rome, when P. Yalerius Poplicola, 
SULSHIP. and C. Nautius, take upon them the Government of it. The Zribunes are grown 
fond of humbling the Nobility, and take a particular Delight in ſummoning the 
Conſuls to appear before the Tribunal of the People, as ſoon as they have laid down 
their Office. And becauſe Servilius, in the laſt Action in which the Hetrurians were 
routed, had raſhly purſu'd them too far, and thereby loſt a good Number of his 
Men, Cædicius and Statius, two of the Tribunes, cite him to appear before the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Curie, to anſwer for his Indiſcretion. Servilius has too much Confi- 
dence in the Goodneſs of his Cauſe to apply to the Senate to intercede for him. 
When he comes upon his Trial, his Behaviour is noble and modeſt, and his Defence 
judicious and full of Reaſon. Yirginius, who had been his Collegue, makes likewiſe 
an Apology for him; and not only juſtifies him from the Accuſation of the Tribanes, 
but enlarges upon his Ability in War, and aſcribes the Victory chiefly to him. So 
that Servilius is unanimouſly acquitted. $. 21. The Hetrurians and Sabines hav- 
ing juſt now jointly declar'd againſt Rome, the Conſul Valerius, by a quick and ſe- 
cret March ſurprizes the Sabine Camp in the Night, kills many in their Beds, and 


thoſe who fly are overtaken and cut to Pieces by the Roman Cavalry. He then, 


without loſing Time, marches ſtrait to the Camp of the Hetrurians, which was 

not far off, forces them to an Engagement, and gives them an entire Overthrow. 

The Honour of this Victory is aſcrib'd to the brave Servilius, who had acted as Licu- 

tenant- General; it is acknowledg'd, that he has effectually wiped off the Ignominy of 

his Accuſation, by his laſt Conduct; and the Conſul does him Juſtice in the Diſtri- 

bution of Rewards. But Yalerius is decreed a Triumph. The People come out of 

the City a great way, crown'd with Flowers, to meet the Army, burn Perfumes as 

the Conqueror paſſes by, and treat his Soldiers with Wine. Nautius had kept near 

Rome, to hinder the Sabines and Hetrurians, in caſe they proved victorious, from 

ſeizing any advantageous Poſt in its Neighbourhood ; but upon the News of Vale- 

rius's Victory, he is order'd to march to the Aſſiſtance of the Latins, againſt the 

Aqui and Yolſcti. He cannot bring the Enemy to a Battle, and is forced to content 

36 Con- himſelf with burning their ripe Corn. S. 22. Aulus Manlius, and L. Furius, are 
SULSHIP. Choſen Conſuls for the new Year; and it falls to the former's Lot to lead the victo- 
rious Army into the Country of the Yeientes. The Enemy ſhut themſelves up in 

VLeii, where they are ſo diſtreſs'd by Want, that they turn Suppliants, beg Peace, 

and are granted a forty Years Truce. Manlius is decreed an Ovation. But inteſtine 

Broils are revived by the Tribunes as ſoon as there is Quietneſs Abroad. The Conſuls 

| declare reſolutely for the Patricians, notwithſtanding the Threats of the Commons. 
37 Co- F. 23. In this cloudy Seaſon, L. Æmilius, and Vopiſcus Julius, enter upon the Conſulate. 
SULSHIP. The Conſuls of the laſt Year are cited by Genucius the Tribune, to appear before the 
People, for having refuſed to execute the Decree of the Senate, and the Caſſian Law, 

concerning the Diſtribution of Lands. The Day comes for the Trial. The Accuſed 

appear; but the Aſſembly is ſurprized to ſee no Accuſer. Some jou 5 his Delay to 

Buſineſs, others to his being gained over by the Patricians : But while every one is 
GENnvUcivs interpreting the Abſence of the Tribune ang to his own Fancy, his Collegues 
the Tribune. come and inform the Aſſembly, that Genucius is found dead in his Bed, without any 
Marks of Poiſon, or Violence. The People diſperſe like Troops who have loſt their 

General; the Tribunes are terrify d, and ſilent; the old Conſuls are acquitted for Want 

of an Accuſer, and the Patrician Party triumph with Levity. Even thoſe, who had 

no hand in the Tribune's Death, boaſt that they have been the Authors of it, and 

publickly declare, that ſuch Strokes are neceſſary, to humble the Pride of the Ti- 

bunes. At the ſame time, many ſenſible Men among the PJebeians condemn the too 

violent Meaſures of Genucius; while the common People in a Rage cry out, That 

Liberty is buried with Genucius. We have nothing now to do, but to take Arms, or 


make a Seceſſion. F.24. The firſt Fury of the Commons would have wm laid 
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oment's Superiority over the Plebeian Party had not made the Conſuls 
A ſt. e Te chuſing Soldiers for the Army, they cauſe one 
Polero Publius to be called, to be inliſted as a common Foot-Soldier. Yolero, tho? 
of no great F amily, had raiſed himſelf, by his Merit, to be an Officer, and expected 
to have been promoted to the Poſt of a Centurion at leaſt. Not able therefore to 
ſtifle his Reſentment, he complains to the Conſuls of their Injuſtice, demands to be 
reſtor'd to his former Poſt, or to know for what F ault he is degraded. Ihe Conſuls, 
in great Anger, order the Lictors to beat him with Rods, in ſight of the People. 
In vain does the Brave Roman appeal to the Tribunes. The Death of Genucius has 
rerrify'd them, and they dare not appear. He calls out therefore to the Company 
about him, Help, Romans, help, he crics ; it is your Protection I implore, ſince our 
Tribunes had rather ſee a Roman Citizen beaten with Rods, than run the Hazard of dy- 
ing in their Beds, by the Treachery of the Conſuls. The Spectators aſſiſt him, he frees 
himſelf from the Lictor, and a Scuffle enſues. The Lictors are repulſed, their Faſces 
broken, and the Conſuls themſelves obliged to fly to the Senate-houſe for Refuge. 
The Tribunes recover their Spirits, and level all their Fury at the Conſuls, who had 
ſhewn a Contempt for their Authority, by taking no Notice of Holero's Appeal. 
They, on the other hand, aſſemble the Senate, and bitterly complain of the Inſult 
upon their Dignity. And theſe reciprocal Complaints continue til! F. 2. L. Pi- 
narius and P. Furius are choſen Conſuls. And then the People immediately proceed 


to the Election of a Tribune in the room of Genucius; and they chuſe Yolero. The 


Diſturbances are ready to be renew'd, when a dreadful Plague ſuſpends the Animoſity 
of both Parties. Proceſſions are made, the Diviners and Ponzifices are conſulted, 
and the Gods are at length appeas'd, by the Puniſhment of Urbinia a Veſtal, who by 
her Incontinence is ſuppos'd to have drawn down the Anger of Heaven upon Rome. 

The Plague no ſooner ceaſes, than the Spirit of Faction revives. But Holero does 
not attack the Patricians in ſuch an ill-bred manner as might be expected from one 
of his Birth and Education. He endeavours to fap their Authority by imperceptible 
Means. He preſents a Petition to the People, defiring, That the Magiſtrates ap- 
pointed by the Commons, may not for the future be elected in Comitia by Curiæ, but 
in Comitia by Tribes. In this the ſubtle Tribune had two Views, very prejudicial to 
the Patriciaus. In the firſt place, the Curie were never aſſembled for the Elections, 
till the Senate had conſented to it by a Decree. In the ſecond place, the Patricians 
being able to command the Suffrages of their Clients, they often got ſuch Tribunes 


38" Cen- 
SULSHIP. 


VoLERo's 
Law. 


of the People elected in Comitia by Curiæ, as were agreeable to themſelves. But nei- 


ther of theſe Inconveniences would attend the Comitia aſſembled by Tribes. The 
Tribunes would be at liberty to aſſemble them without the Conſent of the Senate, 
and the Country-Tribes would not be ſo devoted to the Patricians, as thoſe in the City. 
Holero gets two of his Collegues to declare for the Law, and the other two do not 
diſapprove it. But when the People are aſſembled to deliberate upon it, the Conſuls 
and oldeſt Senators make warm Remonſtrances againſt it. The whole Day is ſpent 
in ſerious Debates between the Couſuls and Tribunes; and the Affair is poſtponed to 
the third Market-Day. During this Interval, the Patricians do their utmoſt to en- 
gage one Tribune at leaſt to proteſt againſt Yolero's Law; but to no purpoſe. However, 
hey get the Affair poſtpon'd for three Market-days, i. e. twenty- ſeven Days more. 


And then they place Numbers of their Clients up and down in the Comitium, who by 


their Clamours are to interrupt thoſe who ſpeak for the Law, and by their Applauſes 
encourage thoſe who 2 againſt it. Yolero, to remedy this Diſorder, forms a De- 


ſign to hinder the Conſuls from K and the Patricians from appearing, in the 


next Aſſembly. But a more violent Plague than the laſt, puts a ſtop to all Aſſem- 
blies for ſome Months. In the mean time, Yolero's Tribuneſhip expires: but he is 
choſen again; and this diſconcerts all the Meaſures of the Patricians. They have 
but one Expedient left, which is, to ſet up apainſt him, Appius Claudius, the moſt 
intrepid and inflexible Man in the Senate. In his Hatred to the Plebeians, he equal'd, 
if not ſurpaſs'd, his Father, the famous Claudius. This Man they chuſe Conſul for 
the next Year, and join with him 7. Quinctius, a venerable Senator, and of a ſweet 
Temper, who defired to hold the Balance even between the two Parties, and had an 
excellent Talent ar finding Expedients to reconcile them. §. 26. Appius follow- 


ing the Dictates of his natural Severity, propoſes to the Senate, to raiſe an Arm 


among the People, and ſend them to vent abroad that martial Courage which made 
them untractable at home. But Quinctius oppoſes this Motion, as violent, unſea- 
ſonable, and unjuſt: And it being his Month of preſiding in the Aſſemblies, both of 
Senate and People, his Opinion prevails by the help of Authority as well as Reaſon. 
The Diviſion of the Conſuls, 1 the Union of the Tribunes, make Yolero believe he 
ſhall now get his Law paſt; and he has the Confidence to add two important Articles 
to it, That all Affairs relating to the People, ſhall no longer be brought before the Curiæ, 
but before the Tribes; and That the Miles ſhall be choſen by them. When the Senate 
meet to conſult how to ward off this Blow, Appius is for making a Decree, to in- 
vite all Lovers of their Country to take Arms, Br But the more moderate _— 
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ſels of ea revail ; and the Tribunes are deſir'd to appoint an Aſſembly to de- ROM 


bate the Merits of Volero's Law; and the Conſuls demand leave to ſpeak in it. This 
latter is granted, but not without difficulty. When the time comes, Quinctius ſpeaks, 
and by his ſoft and inſinuating Eloquence, makes ſuch an Impreſſion upon the Peo- 
ple, that Yolers would certainly have loſt the Day, if Appius, when his Turn came 
to ſpeak, had not by his imperious Behaviour, his Threatnings, and his Invectives 
againſt the People, and eſpecially againſt their Tribanes, render'd all that his Collegue 
had faid, abortive. Lætorius, (who paſs d for the boldeſt and moſt enterprizing Offi- 
cer in the Roman Soldiery, and had for that Reaſon been rais'd to the Tribuneſbip at 
a time when the Civil Broils were like to end in Blows) riſes up to anſwer the Con- 


tives of Appius; which he retorts, and thus concludes his Speech: But to what pur- 
poſe is it to fight with Words againſt a wild Beaſt? The Sword is the proper Weapon 
to be uſed in ſuch Engagements. That may perhaps make you ſenſible, that the Roman 
People are not ſo deſpicable as you think them. In the mean time, you ſhall experience 
the Authority of thoſe Tribunes, who are the Objects of your Contempt, but whom the 
Laws have made your Judges, Upon this, there was a profound Silence; and Læto- 
rius lifting up his Eyes and Hands to Heaven, ſwore that he would get Yolero's Law 
paſs'd, or periſh: And then, I command, ſays he, I command the Conſul Appius 70 
leave the Aſſembly. Appius makes a Sign, and his Friends and Clients gather about him. 
The Tribune renews the Charge, and commands one of his Officers to carry Appius 
to Priſon. A Scuffle begins between one of the Conſul's Lictors, and the Tribune's 
Officer. However, as Arms were forbidden in the Comitia, little Blood is ſpilt in 
the Fray. Quinctius, attended by ſome old Senators, throws himſelf into the midſt of 
the contending Parties, and ſeparates them; and Night approaching, every one re- 
turns home. §. 27. As many Perſons are provok d by the Blows they have re- 
ceiv'd, it is neceſſary to appeaſe them, before any Determination upon Volero's Law. 

uinftius undertakes it, goes from the Conſul to the Tribunes, and from the Tribunes 
to the Conſul, and prevails with them to refer their Grievances to the Senate; and 
there a Decree is made, That as the Scuffle was not premeditated, but the Effect of a 


ſudden Commotion, ariſing on both Sides from a pretended Zeal for the Republick, all 


Injuries committed and receiv'd, ſhould be forgotten. And now the Tribunes, to pre- 
vent any Tumult in the next Aſſembly, where the Affair of Yolero's Law is to be de- 


cided, think fit to ſeize the Capitol: Upon which, Qs 


VorLEgRo's purpoſe to hold out any longer, prevails with the Senate, notwithſtanding the Re- 
Lau paſs'd. monſtrances and Reproaches of Appius, to conſent to the Law with a good Grace. 


§. 28. Soon after this, the Conſuls are obliged to take the Field. Quinctius marches 
againſt the Æqui, and Appius againſt the Yolſci, The former is ſo much eſteemed 
and loved by his Army, and they have ſuch a Zeal to gain him Honour, that the 
Equi do not care to appear againſt Troops ſo diſpos'd. They ſhut themſelves up in 
their Cities; and the Conſul returns to Rome. But while Quinctius is call'd the Fa- 
ther of his Soldiers, Appius is ſtiled by his Troops, The Tyrant of the Army, Never 
was Army more ſeverely govern'd, or Diſcipline executed with more Rigour. 'The 
Conſequence of which is, that the Soldiers firſt do their Duty negligently and unwil- 
lingly, and at laſt come to an avowed Diſobedience. If Appius commands them to 
make haſte, they march more ſlowly, If he orders them to halt, they run. If he 
comes to ſpect their Works, their Arms fall down by their Sides, as if they were 
tired. As ſoon as he appears, they all fix their Eyes on the Ground, without ſaying a 
word ; or if they ſilence, it is only to curſe him. Appius however ventures to 
lead out his Troops to Battel: but they are no ſooner drawn up, than Officers and 
Soldiers all fly with one Conſent, and return to the Camp. The raſh Con/ul would 
have led them again to face the Enemy the next Day z but they cry out to decamp, 
and he is forced to comply. As ſoon as Appius is enter'd the Roman Territory, where 
he is in a Condition to revenge the Affront offer'd him in the Enemy's Preſence, he, 
by his own abſolute Authority, condemns ſome of the Centurions, and other Offi- 
cers, to die by the Axes of the Lictors; others to be beaten to death; and the com- 
mon Soldiers to be decimated: And then returns to Rome univerſally hated, as the 
Cauſe of all the Diſaſters of the Year. $.29. And now the Republick chuſes 


Con- new Conſuls, L. Valerius, (a ſecond time) and 7ib. Æmilius; and the Tribes create 


new Tribunes. /Emilius hates the Senate, becauſe it had refuſed his Father a Tri- 
umph; and Falerius, to remove the People's Hatred, which he had drawn upon him 
ſelf by his Proſecution of the popular Caſſius, deyotes himſelf entirely to their In- 
tereſts. The Tribunes therefore hope, that they ſhall now, after ſeventeen Years De- 
lay, get the Caſian Law executed. Accordingly, the Senate is convened : The Tri- 
bunes take their Places as uſual; and the Conſe report their Petition to. the Houſe. 
Amilius, the Conſul's Father, ſpeaks firſt, and votes for creating Decemviri, to diſtri- 


Enemy of the DN” ow oppoſes it with ſo much Warmth, and ſo much 5 of 
Reaſon, that the Senate reje& the Requeſt of the Tribunes, tho? preſented by the 727 


rarian Law in Execution. But Appius, that ſworn 


Vear of 


ſals, and without taking notice of Quinctius's Arguments, inſiſts only on the Invec- 


uinctius finding it is to no 
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The CONFENT S. 


Year of /uls. Upon this, the Tribunes reſolve to deſtroy ſo violent an Adverſary. They agree 
ROME to accuſe him before the People, and make his Behaviour in his Conſulſbip amount to 


284. 


285. 


286. 


a capital Crime. And now no Intreaties can prevail with Appius to humble himſelf 
like a Suppliant. He forbids his Friends to leſſen him by any Sollicitations in his Fa- 
vour: And when he appears upon his Tryal, his Harangue to the People is rather an 
Invective, than a Defence. His Steadineſs puts his Enemies into a Conſternation; 
and tho? under Proſecution as a Criminal, he gains more Reſpect than when he was 
Conſul. So that the Tribunes being bent upon his Deſtruction, are forc'd to poſt- 

one his Sentence to another Day. But Appius prevents the Shame of a Condemna- 
tion, and kills himſelf. The Tribanes endeavour to deprive him of the Funeral Ho- 
nours due to his Rank and Merit; but the Conſuls allow his Body to be carried into 
the Forum, and his Son to pronounce his Funeral Oration. The People hear the 
Praiſes of the Deceas'd with Patience, and ſhew him great regard after his Death: 
[His Character. ] $. 30. Amilius marches againſt the Sabines, and Valerius 
againft the Aqui; but Superſtition in the latter, and Want of Precaution in the for- 
mer, are the Cauſe, that they both return home without deſerving a Triumph. 


8.31. The Beginning of the Adminiſtration of the new Conſuls, A. Virginius and 41* Cox- 
T. Numicins, is diſturb'd by freſh Diſputes about the Caſſian Law: but all Seditions are SULSHIP. 


{topped by an Alarm from the Aqui. Virginius leads an Army againſt them, but with 
little Advantage. But Numicius, who marches againſt the Volſci, has better Succeſs. 
And then the two Conſuls join their Forces, enter Sabinia, and return loaded with Spoil. 
F. 32. Soon after the Return of the Army, the Commons ſhew their Reſentments 
againſt the Patricians, by refuſing to appear at the Comitia for electing new Conſuls. 
To puniſh this Perverſeneſs, the Nobility alone, with their Clients, who repreſent 
the People, proceed to an Election without them; but being guided by Prudence, 


they chuſe two Men agreeable to both Parties, Z. Quinctius and ©. Servilias. The 424 Con- 


However, they preſs their old Pretenſions about the Caſſian Law, till Foreign Wars 
extricate the Conſuls out of the Difficulty. Servilias has great Succels againſt the 
Sabines; yet his Glory is not equal to what Quinctius gains by his Victory over the 


united Forces of the Aqui and Volſci. In the Heat of the Battel, and when he is 


like to be worſted by the Enemy's Superiority of Numbers, he tells his Left Wing, 
that the Right is victorious, and by that means makes the Left really fo : he then 
flies to the Right Wing, informs them of the Defeat of the Volſci; and crys out, 
Shall I find leſs Valour among you, than among your Fellow-Soldiers ? Are not you 
Romans as well as they? And then nothing can ſtand before them: But Quinctius 
does not think fit to purſue the Enemy; he ſounds a Retreat, and makes a Truce 
with them for ſome Days. $. 33. The Truce is ſcarcely expired, when theCon- 
ſal finds his Camp inveſted, about Midnight, by a Multitude of Æqui and Volſci, 
five times as numerous as his Army. However, by his able Conduct, he defeats 


them, and afterwards lays Siege to Antium, one of the two chief Cities of the Vol- 
ſci, [the other was Ecetræ.] The Inhabitants ſurrender upon Conditions; and 


Quinctius is decreed a Triumph. The Senate and People go without the Walls ro 
meet him, and attend him in his Proceſſion to the Capitol. | 


BOOK IX 


§. I. 12 the ſpace of almoſt three Centuries, in which the Romans had always had 

their Swords in their Hands, they had ſcarcely extended their Conqueſts 
twenty Leagues from Rome. To the Eaſt, the Latins, the Hernici, and the An- 
tiates, were the only Nations they had ſubdued; and their Dominion over the laſt 
was as yet but wavering. To the Weſt, the Progreſs they had made in Hetruria, 
was ſo inconſiderable, that they had not above two or three Leagues of Land be- 
yond the'Tyber within their Diſtrict. To the North, the Ægui and the Sabines ſtill 
detended their Territories, and preſerved their Liberty. 


Commons like them too well to quarrel with the want of Form in their Election. suUL5a1p. 


The Conſuls choſen for the Year 286, are 7ib. Amilius (a ſecond time) and 2; Fa- 43% Con- 
o 


bius, Son of one of the three famous Brothers who periſh'd in the Battel 
Cremera. Amilius, who had favour'd the People in bis firſt Conſulate, renews his 
Endeavours to get the Caffan Law executed. But when Commotions are like to 
enſue, Fabins finds an Expedient to appeaſe both Commons and Patricians. He pro- 
poles to ſend a Colony of the poorer fort; to people and cultivate that pleaſant and 
fruitful Canton of the HVolſci, which Quinctius had juſt conquer'd ; and this Motion 
is approv'd, and paſs'd into a Decree by the Senate. Three Senators, of whom 


winttins is one, are named to make the Diſtribution of the Lands. But fo fantaſtical The 


are theſe People, who had ſo long ſeditiouſly demanded Lands, that they now refuſe 
them, when offer'd. They change their Style, and complain of the Senate, who, 


they ſay, are ſending brave Men out of their Country, becauſe they oppoſe their 
| [n] Oppreſſions. 
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Oppreſlions. The greateſt Part chuſe rather to ſtay at Rome, and go on, begging Lands, Year ot 
than leave it, in order to take Poſſeſſion of them in another Place. Such Charms do ROME 


the moſt indigent Citizens find in the Buſtle of great Cities, eſpecially if the People 


have Authority in them. The Lands of the Antiates are divided by three Commiſ- 
ſioners between the Latius, the Hernici, and ſome of the old Proprietors. | 


Fabius marches an Army againſt the Æqui, and Æmilius another againſt the Sabines. 
The Expedition of the latter has nothing remarkable in it; but the Aqui ſubmit to 
Fabius, firſt buy a Truce very dear, and then obtain a Peace, on the Condition of 
being ſubject to the Republick. §. 2. Upon the Return of the Conſuls to the 
City, Sp. Poſtbumius, and ©, Servilius, (now Conſul a ſecond time) are choſen to ſuc- 


ceed them. The old Inhabitants of the Canton of Antium, being almoit totally de- 


prived of their Lands, take Refuge among the Ægui, and turn Robbers. Some of 
the gui join them, and make miſchievous Incurſions into the Territory of the La- 
tins. Nevertheleſs, theſe faithful Allies are not allow'd ro arm in their own De- 
fence, nor will the Romans ſend them Troops to defend them. The Senate chuſe 
rather to appoint a Deputation to the Council of the AM9qniz and Fabius, who had 
made the Peace with them, is at the Head of the Embaſſy. He finds that they have 
no mind to give Satisfaction, but only endeavour to amuſe him. He therefore makes 
his Obſervations, by viſiting their Temples and publick Buildings, and diſcovers that 
they are filling their Magazines, and preparing for War. Of this he makes a Report 
to the Senate; and an Army is form'd under Servilius; but, by Sickneſs, is hinder'd 
from entering upon Action till next Year. In the Interval, a Temple, which had 
been built on the Hill ©airinalis, by the laſt King of Rome, to Divs Fipivs, . e. 
Jupiter the Witneſs of Treaties, and the Preſerver of Fidelity, is dedicated. 

The War which the Republick was going to renew with the Æqgui and Fugitive 
Antiates, made the Republick chuſe two Conſuls, whoſe Names were formidable to 
the two Nations; T. Quinctius, who had conquer'd Antium in his ſecond Conſulate ; 
and ©. Fabius, who had forc'd the Ægqui to ſue for Peace, in his firſt. Fabius, who 
is order'd to march againſt the Ægqui, tries firſt in vain to reduce them by Negotia- 
tion. The two Conſuls then join their Forces, and come to a bloody Battel with the 
Enemy, near Algidum, fifteen Miles from Rome. There is little Advantage on either 
Side. The Aqui then divide their Army into ſmall Parties, make Incurſions into the 
Roman Territory, and appear where they are leaſt expected. The Senate and City are 
alarm'd ; but the Preſence of Quinctius encourages them. He marches out in queſt of 
the Enemy, to no purpoſe; but Fabius by an Ambuſh intercepts them in their Re- 
treat, recovers the Booty they had taken, and then encamps in their Country, to keep 
them within Bounds. In the mean time, Quinctius appoints a Cenſus of the Roman 
People, and a Z#frum. The Number of Men able to bear Arms, appears to be 
124215. F. 3. In the Election of the new Conſuls, the Choice falls upon A. Poſe- 
humius, and $p. Furius, Men little skill'd in the Buſineſs of War. The latter com- 
mands the Army againſt the #9uz, while the former ſtays behind to cover the Coun- 
try. Furius encamps imprudently, decamps, engages raſhly with the Enemy, is de- 
teared, and then fo cloſely beſieged by them in his new Camp, that not a Man can 
go out to | ate notice at Rome of his Danger. However, the Senate have notice of 
it, and in fo great a Diſtreſs, reſolve upon an Expedient, never uſed but in great Ex- 
tremity. They give up the Roman Government abſolutely into the Conſul's Hands, 


by theſe Words : Videret Conſul ne quid Reſpublica detrimenti caperet; i. e. Let the 


Conſul tate care that the Republick ſuffer no Detriment. Pofthumius, who receiv'd this 
Commiſſion, makes all take Arms who are able, and gives T. Quinctius the Command 
of the Army, with the Title of Proconſul. As ſoon as Quinctius comes within fight 
of the inveſted Camp, the qui leave the Attack, and retire in haſte ; but Furius 
had before made a Sally, in which his Brother L. Furius, and two Cohorts, conſiſt- 
ing of a thouſand Men, had been ſurrounded by the Enemy, and all ſlain, having 
choſen rather to die fighting, than ſurrender their Arms. The Conſul being now 
equal in Numbers to the Enemy, becomes the Aggreſſor, and obliges them to keep 
within their Camp, while Poſthumias attacks a great Body of their Pillagers, loaded 
with Spoil, and makes a great Slaughter of them: And by theſe Succeſſes Rome is 
again in Tranquillity. 6.4. The Conſuls for the new Year are P. Servilius 
Priſcus, and L. Ebutius Elva. They enter on their Office the firſt of 4ugaſi. A 
dreadful Plague ſweeps away almoſt all the Flower of the Roman Youth, and a fourth 
Part of the Senators. The Dead are ſo numerous, that they are thrown into the 
Dyer, without Burial. Upon the News of this Mortality, the qui and Volſci enter 
into a League to go and beliefs: Rowe. They begin with committing Hoſtilities in 
the Territories of the Latins and Hernici, who apply to the Roman Senate for Suc- 
cour. But their Deputies find Zbatius breathing his laſt, and Servilius not far from 
Death. However, the latter makes himſelf be carried to the Senate-houſe, whither 
ſome of the Senators likewiſe crawl: But all they can do, is to give leave to the Al- 
lies to arm and defend themſelves, and to promiſe them Aſſiſtance in better times. 


The Latins and Hernici are forc'd therefore to ſhut themſelves up in their Towns, 
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: their Country open to the Ravages of the Enemy, who at length appear 
_— Te ch Conſuls are dead, N greateſt Part of the Tribunes of "I 
People are carried off, and the reſt unable to give any Help, either with their Hands 
or Advice: So that the Adiles are the only Magiſtrates in a Condition to aſſiſt the 
Republick. Bur notwithſtanding ſo many Calamities, the Romans ſeem to have loft 
nothing of their antient Steadineſs. They crawl to the Ramparts, and put a good 
Face upon their Affairs. The very Senators mount the Guard, and ſtand Centi- 
nels, and the City is ſtrong on every Side. The 447 and /ol/ci at length lay 
aſide their Thoughts of a Siege, and turn their Arms towards Tuſculum. Juſt 
as they are decamp'd, an Army of Latins and Hernici comes to the Relief of 
Rome, and purſues the Enemy; but is defeated by them. In the mean time, the 
Plague {till rages; the People turn their Thoughts wholly to divine Aſſiſtance, all 


make their Vows upon the Altars, the Ladies tweep the Temples with their Hair, 


and continue proſtrate in the Preſence of the Gods; till at length a more wholſome 
Seaſon puis an End to the Diſtemper, and Rome in a Condition to apply her ſelf to 
Affairs. Several Patricians had preſided in the Interregnum, ſince the Death of the 
Conſuls; and now Valerius Poplicola, being {nterrex, aſſembles the People by Centu- 
ries, for the Election of new ones. $. 4. The Comitia elect L. Lucretins Trici- 
pitinus, and T. Veturius Ceminus; but they do not enter upon Office till the ninth of 
Auguſt, Paſt Afflictions have neither corrected the factious Spirit of the Romans, 
nor diminiſhed their Ardour againſt their Enemies Abroad. The Tyibunes of the Com- 
mons are for immediately reviving the Diſputes about the Diviſion of Lands, but the 
People are more eager upon revenging the Inſults of the Agui and Volſci the laſt 
Year. Even thoſe whom the Laws exempt from going to War, neglect their Pri- 
vileges, and voluntarily inliſt themſelves for the Service. So that two Conſular Ar- 
mies are preſently form'd, and it is Lucretias's Fortune to engage with the Confederate 
Army, and give them a dreadful Overthrow. They loſe 13460 Men in the Battle 
and Flight. They rally again, and are again defeated by the Forces of the two Con- 
ſuls united; and theſe Succeſſes ſeem a juſt Pretence for the Abſence of the Conſuls 
from Rome; bur it occaſions fatal Diſſentions. | 


Terentius the Tribune pitches on the Time when Lucretius and Veturius are purſu-PRREN TI“ 


ing their Victories, to repreſent to the People the Iniquities committed in Courts of 


Juſtice. That the Conſuls having no Rule to go by in deciding Cauſes, but their 
Caprice, are guilty of Tyranny and Oppreſſion. He propoſes therefore, That five 
Men of known Integrity may be choſen to draw up Rules, whereby the Conſuls ſhall 
govern themſelves in all their Deciſions concerning Eſtates, Honours, Contracts, 
Wills, &c. This reforming Scheme is very diſagrecable ro the Patricians; and in 
the Abſence of the Conſuls they apply to ©, Fabius, Governour of the City. He 
upbraids the Tribune with Baſeneſs, in attacking the Characters of the Conſuls in 
their Abſence; and by his Authority and Diſcourſe obliges Terentius to be lets haſty 
in purſuing his new Law. At length Lucretius and Veturius return to Rome. The 
former is decreed a Triumph; bur refuſes to accept of it till Terentius has conſented to 
deſiſt from his Purpoſe. (Yeturius has only an Ovation.) §. 5. However, the 
Change of Conſuls revives the Terentian Law. As ſoon as P. Volumnius Amintinus, 
and Serv. Sulpitius Camerinus, are enter'd upon Office, all the five Tridanes, of whom 
Virginius is the moſt zealous, (Terentius being out) uſe their Efforts to get it paſs'd. 
The Diſſentions on this Head riſe to a great Height, and the publick Uneaſineſs is 
increas'd by Prodigies, Spectres, Earthquakes, and particularly by the falling of a 
Sort of Snow like little Pieces of chopp'd Fleſh, of which the Birds eat plentifully. 
The Höil's Books are conſulted, and they are made to ſay, that Rome is threatned 
with an Incurſion of Foreigners, who will almoſt reduce her to Slavery; that this 
foreign War, will be preceded by inteſtine Diviſions, and that the Gods muſt be 
appeas'd by Sacrifices, in order to make her ſuperior to her Enemies. This, with a 
Report ſpread by the Hernici, that the Aqui and Volſci are arming again, is a 
ſufficient Pretence for the Conſuls to raiſe and march away an Army of thoſe Citizens, 
who are the main Supports of the Tribunes. But as the latter give no Credit to 
this Report, they exhort the People not to take Arms on any Pretence, till the 
Terentian Law be ſecured. The Conſuls come into the Forum, ſcat themſelves there 
in their Curule Chairs, and order an Army to be rais'd ; but the Tribunes openly op- 
pole it, and the People pay no Obedience. On the other hand, the Patrician Youth 
make Diſturbances in the Comitia, diſperſe the People by Violence, and hinder the 
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a new Law. 
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reading of the Law, which was drawn up in theſe Words: Let the People in lawful TereNTI 
Comitia elett ten Men, of a mature Age, conſummate Wiſdom, and unſpotted Reputation, an Law. 


70 draw up @ Body of Laws, as well for the public Adminiſtration, as for the Deter- 
mination of private Affairs. Let theſe Laws be fixed up in the Forum; and let the an- 
nua Magiſtrates, as well as other Fudges, be obliged to conform themſelves to them in 
their Deciſions of the Controverſies which may Joly, in Rome. Bur at length the 77;- 
bunes prevail to have the Law propoſed to the People, and then new Intrigues are 
{cr on foot to hinder its being approved. The young Patricians will not ſuffer the 
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Populace to be preſent where the Tribures are haranguing. And when the Day comes Year ot 
for the Comitia by Tribes to determine the Affair, they uſe ſuch Violence that the ROME 
Cæſo Quin- Voring-Place is deſerted. Czſo Quinctius a tall young Man, of great Strength, 
| ctius. Bravery and Eloquence, is at the Head of them, and is always attended by the 
| molt ſhining Part of the Nobility. At him therefore the Tribunes level all their 
| Strength, and reſolve to deſtroy him. Virginius declares himſelf his Accuſer, and 
| ſummons him before the People, to anſwer a Charge of a capital Nature. This Af- 
[ front makes Cæſo more violent in his Oppoſition to the Terentian Law; and by his 
| Indiſcretions he gives his Adverſary great Advantages. The Tribunes enrage the 
Plebeians againſt him; while the Senate and Nobility promiſe him their Protec- 
tion at the critical Moment. When the Day comes for his Trial, Cæſo, whether for 
Want of true Courage, or at the Requeſt of his Friends and Family, condeſcends to 
mean and unworthy Sollicitations to ſave his Life. However, he refuſes to ſubmit 
to be try'd by the People; and this ſets them more againſt him. His Accuſation was, 
The having hindered, by Violence, the meeting of ſome judicial Aſſemblies, legally called. 
Cæſo refuſing to plead, his Father undertakes his Defence, denics the capital Points 
of the Charge, and as to haſty Words or Blows, he excuſes them as the Indiſcretions 
of Youth, which deſerve Pity more than Reſentment. Then . Quinctius, (the 1 
Uncle of the Accuſed, and who had been three times Conſul,) Sp. Furius, and Lu- | 
cretius, all give Teſtimony to his Bravery in Battle, and his other good Qualities. E 
Upon which, the People are inclin'd to favour him. But Yirginius ſtarts a new 
Crime, which he had ſuborned Yo!/cius, one of his Collegues, to charge upon him. 
The falſe Witneſs accuſes Cæſo of having murdered the Deponent's Brother, and al- 
moſt kill'd the Deponent himſelf, in the Year of the laſt Plague. Upon this, the 
Plebeians are ready to ſtone him; but the Tribanes interpoſe, and prevail to have 
the Sentence deferr'd to another Day. They are afraid to pur the Accuſed to 
Death before he has made his Defence. The only Queſtion is, Whether he ſhall = 
be impriſon'd? Yirginius's Officers have already ſeiz'd young Quinctius; but his Uncle T 
oppoſes his Impriſonment. To this time no Criminal had been arreſted till he had | 
either confeſs'd his Crime, or been convicted. The Tribunes therefore being con- 
Bail for Ap- ſulted, take a middle Way, and conſent to releaſe the Priſoner, upon his giving Bail 
pearance. for his Appearance. The Sum is fixed by the Senate to 3000 Aſſes of Braſs, and the 
 Tribunes demand ten Citizens to be Security. This was the firſt time that Bail was 
ever given at Rome in Publick and Capital Affairs. Czſfo is no ſooner at Liberty, 
but he leaves Rome, and flies to Hetruria for Refuge. The Tribunes inſiſt on the Se- 
curity- Money; and Quinctius the Father pays the whole, which reduces him almoſt 
to Want. He is forced to go live in a Cottage, and cultivate with his own Hands 
a little Field of about four Acres of Ground, on the other Side the Tyber. 

The Tribunes imagine now that the Baniſhment of Cæſo will facilitate the paſſing 
of the Terentian Law, and order all the Patricians to be driven away from the Al- 
ſembly of the People. But the Nobility, attended by their Clients, make the Tri- 
bunes feel the ill Conſequences of their Raſhneſs. Nevertheleſs, out of the Comitia, 
and when the Terentian Law is not in queſtion, a good Underſtanding, and good 
Manners are preſerv'd, between the Patricians and Plebeians; and thus, partly by 
Violence, and partly by Moderation, the Law is hindered from paſling this Year. 

yo*h Cox- $.6. The following Year, when L. Valerius Poplicola (a ſecond time) and C. Claudius 
SULSHIP. are raiſed to the Conſulate, the Tribunes finding the Zeal of the People for the Teren- 
tian Law abated, endeavour to revive it by a ſham Plot. They forge Letters, which 
they pretend to have receiv'd from Abroad, giving Advice of a Deſign, in which 
many of the Patrician Body were engaged, to ruin the Republick ; and they demand 
Power from the Senate to draw up Informations againſt the Confpirators. But 
Claudius, perceiving the Artifice, deſires them to declare who are their Correſpon- 
dents, who brought thoſe Letters, and why the Couriers have diſappear'd. In ſhort, 
he makes it evident to the Senate, that the Plot is only a wicked Invention of the 
Tribunes, to be revenged on thoſe who had oppoſed the Terentian Law; upon which, 
thoſe Plebeian Magiltrates are not ſuffer'd to reply, and the Aſſembly is diſmiſs'd. 
$.7. The inteſtine Broils of the Republick encourage one Herdonius a Sabine to get 
together his Friends, Clients and Slaves, to the Number of four thouſand, and make 
an Attempt upon Rome. The Number was ſmall; but he hoped that not only the 
Malecontents in the City, but likewiſe the Æqui and Yol/cz, would join him, on the firſt 
Rumour of his Enterprize. He embarks by Night on the Der, which brings him to 
the Foot of the Capitol. The Romans, thro' ſome Superſtition, always left one Gate of 
HzeRDoON1- it open. By this he enters, and makes himſelf Maſter of that Citadel, and then takes 
vs ſurprizes Poſſeſſion of the Hill Quirinalis. It is in the dead of Night; and upon the firſt A- 
the Capi- larm, the City is in the utmoſt Fright, Hurry and Confuſion. The Conſuls reſolve 
TOL, at length to arm all the Citizens, without Diſtinction. Bur the Tribunes ſeize this 
Juncture, to preſs the Acceptance of the Terentian Law, and exhort the People to 
give no Aſſiſtance till that Affair is determin'd. Claudius in a Rage is for having the 


Patricians attack the Citadel, attended only by their Clients, and ſome Volunteers , 
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FM Year of and is for ſetting the Slaves at Liberty, rather than borrowing any Succour from the 


refractory Commons. But Falerius is more moderate and popular. He reaſons with 
the People, and threatens the 77ibunes to treat them as his Father had done the Ty- 
rant Targuin. By this means, he hinders the paſſing the Law for the preſent, and 
raiſes an Army to ſcale the Capitol. Ir falls to his Lot to command it. After a 
ſtout Reſiſtance, the Sabines are overcome, and Herdonius kill'd; but Valerius like- 
wiſe loſes his Life in the Attack. The Romans purify the Temple of Jupiter, and 
make a magnificent Funeral for the dead Conſul. The People contribute towards 
it, every one throwing his Piece of Money into Yalerius's Houle, §. 8. Vale- 
rius had promiſed the People, upon their Submiſſion, to favour the Pretenſions of 
the Tribunes; and the latter require of Claudius to make good his Collegue's Word. 
But he finds ſeveral Pretences for delaying the Matter, and at length —_ on the 


Election of a new Conſul. Quinctius Cincinnatus, the Father of the baniſh'd Cz/o, Quincrt- 
and an implacable Enemy of the Tribunes, is unanimouſly choſen by the firſt Claſs, vs Cix- 
containing a Majority of the Centuries. A Deputation is ſent to the new Conſul, to CINNATUS. 


bring him from his Cottage, where he had lived ſince the Baniſhment of his Son. 
He is hardly perſuaded to leave it. It happens to be Sowing Time; Alas, ſays he, 
my little Field will be left unſowed, and we ſhall be in danger of Want. But he is no 
ſooner entered upon Office, than he turns his Thoughts to reform the Senate, as well 
as reſtrain the People. He reproaches the Conſcript Fathers with their exceſſive In- 
dulgence to the Tribanes; tells the Tribunes, that the Terentian Law ſhall not paſs in his 
Time, and threatens to make the People march into the Field in ſpight of them. And 
when the Tribunes talk of hindering the Soldiers from taking the military Oaths, the 
Conſul anſwers, that there is no Occaſion for new Engagements, the Oaths they had 
taken to Yalerius, whoſe Place he ſupply'd, being ſtill binding. So that Quinctius 
giving Orders for the Army to appear the next Morning at Regillum, all that the Tri- 
bunes can do, is only to delay its Departure for ſome Days. In the mean time, he 
cauſes a Report to be ſpread, that the Augurs are gone to conſecrate a Place near the 
Lake Regillus, for holding Comitia, in which all the Laws introduced by the Tribunes 
are to be abrogated. He declares every where, that in the preſent Situation of At- 
fairs it is neceſſary to name a Dictator, whole Power may not be curbed by perpe- 
tual Oppoſitions. Theſe Rumours terrify the Tribunes. They think themſelves un- 
done. They come to the Capitol, (where Quinctius now aſſembles the Senate, ſeem 
all in a Conſternation, and refuſe no Submiſſion. They addreſs themſelves, as humble 
Petitioners, ſometimes to the Conſuls, ſometimes to the Senators. Quinctius is inflexi- 
ble, till they promiſe to be more ſubmiſſive; and rhen, at their Requeſt, pronounces 
a Decree, dictated by the Senate, importing, That the Terentian Law ſhall no more 
be brought into Diſpute this Year; and on the other hand, that the Citizens ſhall not 
zake the Field all that time. To this is added, That it is againſt the Publick Good, for 


either CoNSULS or TRIBUNES 70 be continued in their Offices beyond their Tear. Quinctius 


294. 


then applies himſelf to hear and determine private Cauſes, and gives ſuch entire Sa- 
tisfaction, that the People feel no Neceſſity for the Terentian Law. But notwith- 
ſtanding the Senate's Decree, the Tribunes get themſelves continued in their Poſts. 
Upon which, the Patricians are for continuing Quinctius in the Conſulate. But he 
upbraids the Senators with their contemptible Levity, in being ſo ready to infringe 
their own Decrees, and thereby countenancing the Breach of them by the Commons 
and he abſolutely refuſes to ſtand. But before he retires to his Farm, he preſides at 
the Comitia Centuriata for electing new Conſuls. §. 9. © 
and L. Cornelius are choſen. | 
who, with the Aqui, are in Motion. This Alarm ſuſpends Virginius's Purſuit of 
the Terentian Law. It falls to Fabius's Lot to march againſt the Volſci, with an Army 
one third Romans, the reſt Latins and Hernici, who all make three ſeparate Corps. 
Cornelius ſtays with an Army, all Roman Citizens, to cover the Territory of Rome 
from the Aqui. Fabius defeats and makes a great Slaughter of the Yol/ci: Bur in 
the mean time the Ægui ſurprize Tuſculum, and treat the Inhabitants, thoſe affection- 
ate Allies of Rome, inhumanly. Fabius marches to recover it, (tho? the Tribunes op- 
pole the — him Succours,) and ſtarves the Garriſon out. They are all made to 
paſs under the Yoke. He then haſtens to the Country of the qui, ſurprizes them 
aſleep near Columa, and (as ſome Hiſtorians ſay) does not let a Man of them eſcape. 
After this, he penetrates into the Territory of the Volſci, who take Refuge in Ecetræ 
their Capital. The Plunder which the Roman Soldiers get in this Expedition makes 
them rich for a great while after. And now Cornelius enters upon Action. He routs 
an Army of the qui and Volſci near Antium, takes the Town by Aſſault, orders the 
chief Men to be firſt whipp'd in the Market- place, and then beheaded and the rich 
Spoils of all Sorts found in. the City are put into the Hands of the Quæſiors, to be 
{old for the Benefit of the Publick. The Azui being diſheartened after ſo much ill 
Succeſs, ſue for Peace; which is granted, on the ſame Terms as that with the La- 


tins and Hernici. They ſubmit to be under the Dominion of Rome. 
But while the Conſuls are thus employ d abroad, the Tribunes at home continue to 
| | murmur 


o 


Fabius (a third time) 51 Cons 
News comes that Antium has revolted to the Yol/ti, suLSsHIP. 
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murtnur about the Terentian Law, and pretend, that the Troops are kept fo long in Year of XK 

the Field, only to hinder its being paſs d in lawful Comitia: And Lucretius, the Go- ROME // 

vernor of Rome, has ſome difficulty to hinder them from paſſing it before the Army's L 

Return. At this time the Uneaſineſs of the Tribunes is increas'd by an Accident. The 

Quæſtors being Men of Probity, had diſcover'd, that Volſcius the Tribune had borne 

falſe Witneſs in the Affair of Cæſo Quindtius, and had been ſuborned by Yirginius. It 

appear*d, that the Brother of Holſcius had died of Sickneſs, and that Cæſo was in the 

Army at the time of the pretended Murder. The Quæſtors therefore cite Volſcius to 

appear before the People. His four Collegues defend him, and proteſt againſt hold- 

ing any Comitia by the Quæſtors, till the Terentian Law is determin'd. And theſe 

Conteſts are ſpun out till the Return of the Conſuls, who enter Rome in Triumph. 

They now finiſh a Cenſus, begun the laſt Year, and find 132419 Citizens, fit to bear 

52d Cox - Arms, excluſive of the Slaves, and meaneſt of the Artificers. §. 10. The new 295. 

SULSHIP, Conſuls, C. Nautius, and L. Minutius, find themſelves immediately incumbered with IG 

two Affairs which diſturb the Beginning of their Adminiſtration, the Terentian Law, 1 

and the Proſecution of Volſcius. The Tribunes and Quæſtors come at length to this 

Compromiſe: That the Conſuls ſhall have two Months to examine the Law, and 

make a Report to the Centuries of the Merits of it; after which the Tribunes are 

to make their Report of itz and then to ſuffer the People to determine the Affair of . 8 

Volſcius by their Suffrages. The Conſuls think by this to get two Months of Tran- L 

quillity : But the Ægui, with one Cluilius at their Head, make an Irruption into the = 

Territory of Tuſculum. Deputies are ſent to demand Satisfaction; but to no Purpoſe, 

The Sabines at the ſame time enter upon the Roman Lands, commit Ravages, and ad- = 

vance as far as Fidene. Nautius marches ſucceſsfully againſt them. But Minutius with 1 
his Troops, is by a Stratagem of Cluilius led into a Valley, near the Algidus, where 
he is ſhut in, and inveſted by the qui, and is in danger of being ſtarv'd into a Sur- 
render at Diſcretion. Rome is in a Conſternation at the News, and the Expedient 
4 Dicra- thought beſt in this Extremity is to create a Dictator. §. 11. Quinctius Cicinna- 
ToksHIP. us is immediately named. Deputies are ſent to fetch him from his Cottage, and they 
Quincrt1- take with them the Purple Robe, twenty four Lictors with their Faſces and Axes, a 
us Cin- long Train of Attendants, and a great Number of led Horſes, to wait upon him to 
CINNATUS. the City. He was at Work in his Field, with his Wife Racilia. Seeing a numerous 
Company coming towards him, he ſends Racilia to fetch his Robe, (for he was un- 
dreſs'd, to be more fit for Work;) and when he has got it on, How go Afairs? ſays 

he to the Deputies, ſtill keeping his Spade in his Hand. Rome, reply they, being 
in great Danger, ſtands in need of a Dictator, and has pitch'd upon You to be the Man. 
Zou are the only Refuge your Country has. At theſe Words he ſighs, as formerly, and 
is ſorry to leave his Field uncultivated. Bur he obeys the Orders of the Senate, and 
when he has clean'd himſelf, takes the Habit of his new Dignity, and goes down the 
Tyber in a Boat to Rome. He immediately names L. Tarquilius, a Patrician, as poor 
and as brave as himſelf, to be his General of Horſe. He then orders all Tribunals 
and Shops to be ſhut up, commands all the Youth both in Ciry and Country to take 
Arms, and aſſembles the Troops of his Allies. The Dictator tells the Soldiers that 
all depends on their Expedition; upon which they march ſo quick that the Army 
comes near the Algidus about Midnight. Quindtius ſeizes the Eminencies round 
about the Aqui, and inveſts them, as they do the Conſul. They are forced to ſub- 
mit at the Diſcretion of the Dictator, who requires to have Cluilius, their chief Of- 
ficers, and the Heads of the Revolt, deliver'd up to him in Chains, and makes the 
reſt all paſ5 under the Toke, to imprint it ftrongly on their Memories, as he tells them, 

That the Æqui are à conquer d Nation. He won't allow the Troops of Minutius to = 

have any Share of the Spoil, and degrades Minutius himſelf to the Poſt of Lieutenant- | 

General under him, bidding him, fludy the Trade of War in an inferior Rank, before = | 

he pretended again to command in Chief. The Conſul is obedient; and his Army are ſo 

| far from thinking themſelves ill uſed by the Di#ator, that they make him a Preſent of 

Corona ob- a Crown of Gold of a Pound Weight; fo impartially juſt are the Romans at this 

fedionalis. time. Quinctius is decreed a Triumph with particular Marks of Honour. Both his 

own and Minutius's Army march into Rome before him; and the General of the Ene- 

my, with the other Officers of the qui, walk before his Chariot in Chains, two 

and two, with ſuch Yokes about their Necks as were put upon Oxen (doubtleſs to 

ſhew that the Victor had been taken from the Plough.) 

The Dictator having finiſh'd his Expedition in fixteen Days, is going immediately 
to lay down his Office, and retire to his beloved Solitude; but his Friends perſuade 
him to continue in the Dictatorſbip till he has done Juſtice to the Memory of his 
Son Cæſo, by finiſhing the Proſecution againſt Yolſcius. He aſſembles the Curiæ, 
where the infamous Tribune is condemn'd to Baniſhment. This done, Quinctius im- 
mediately quits the Purple, refuſes all Offers of Wealth from the Romans, and retires 

734 Con- again to his little Field. §. 12. Soon after this, the Centuries chuſe new Conſuls, 
SULSHIP, C. Horatius Pulvillus, and Q; Minutius Augurinus. The People chuſe their Tribunes, 
and, in ſpite of the Decrees of the Senate, Virginius and his Collegues are un. 
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h time; and what is more ſurprizing, Volſcius is recalled from Baniſhment, and 
ated in his Office. The Romans being now inſulted again by the ſubjugated 
Aqui on one Side, and by the Sabines on another; the Conſuls order two Armies to 
be raiſed: but the Tribunes renew their Chicane about the Terentian Law; and the 
two Parties grow furious. An extraordinary Aſſembly of the Senate is lummoned to 
deliberate on the preſent Troubles, and Qxinctius Cincinnatus is called to ir. His 
Opinion is firſt ask' d; and he propoſes that the Patricians, without the Com- 
mons, ſhould raiſe an Army of themſelves and their Clients, to deliver their Country. 
His Advice is recciv'd with Applauſe, and Horatius is entruſted with putting it in 
Execution. Bur he thinks proper firſt to inform the People of it. He aſſembles the 
Curie, and asks whether they are willing to join the Patricians in their Deſign. 
Virginius, in the Name of his Collegues and the People, refuſes to ſerve in the Army, 
till the Terentian Law be accepted. Upon this, Horatius makes a reproachful Speech 
to the Curie, which, with the Concern expreſs'd by the old Senators, makes an Im- 
preſſion on them. But when they begin to be moved, the artful YVirginins takes this 
Opportunity to diſcover a Deſign he had before form'd. No, ſays he, e don't pre- 
tend to obſtruct the publick Good. As to the Terentian Law, we are ready to ſacrifice 
our Intereſts, for the preſent, to the common Neceſſity. We have only one Favour to ast, 
which if granted, may perhaps put an end to our Defires of obtaining a Law to reſtrain 
the arbitrary Proceedings of the Conſuls. Double the Number of the Tribunes, and the 
People, will readily conſent to enter into the Service. But if you give us a refuſal in an 
Affair of ſuch little Importance, then accuſe yourſelves only of all the Misfortanes the 
Republick ſhall ſuffer. This unexpected Requeſt of the Tribunes divides the Senate. 
Few of them foreſee the Conſequences of it. ©. Cincinnatus declares for it: But Appius 
Claudius is of a different Opinion, (poſſibly becauſe he is govern'd by this invariable 


Maxim in his Family, That all Requeſts of the Tribunes ought to be ſuſpected) and re- 


monſtrates vehemently againſt it. However, Quinctius's Opinion prevails, and the 
Senate make a Decrec, giving the People leave to chuſe ten Tribunes annually, provi- 
ded they do not continue the fame Men in Office above a Year. Accordingly the 
Tribes are immediately aſſembled, and they chuſe two out of each of the firſt five 
Claſſes. §. 13. The Tribunes being fatisfy'd, two Armies are rais'd without Op- 


poſition. Minutius marches into Sabinia, but finds no Enemy. Horatius leads his 


Troops againſt the Æqui, retakes Corbio and Ortona from them; and then both Con- 
ſuls return to Rome, in order to the Election of their Succeſſors. 

M. Valerius Lactucinus, and Sp. Virginius Tricoſtus are choſen. And now the Tri- 
bunes being grown ſtronger, renew their Efforts to weaken the Patrician Party. 
Icilius is at the Head of them, and he undertakes to make the Senate (which has hi- 


therto been convened only by the Conſuls) aſſemble at the Pleaſure of the Tribunes, 


and by his Art, Eloquence, and Intereſt, gains a Point ſo contrary to the Dignity ot 
the Conſcript Fathers. The Conſul endeavours in vain to ſow Diviſions among the 
Tribunes, in order to hinder the Innovation. The College had agreed among them- 
ſelves, to be determin'd in all Affairs by a Plurality of Voices; whereas formerly it 
was enough to render any Decree of the Tribunes ineffectual, if only one of them op- 
pos'd it. Icilius forces the Senate likewiſe to paſs four other Laws, the laſt of which 
enacts, That all Ground belonging to the Publick, and not built upon, ſball be diſtri- 
buted among the People, gratis. $. 14. The great Wound which the conſular 
Authority has receiv'd, is felt by the new Conſuls, J. Romilius and C. Veturius. The 
Tribunes make more noiſe than ever, and reſolve to preſs the Acceptance of the Terentian 
Law. The Conſuls Refuge is to raiſe Armies; but they do it in fo ſevere and indiſcreet 
a manner, that the Citizens appeal to their Tyibunes, and Scuffes enſue, in which the 
Tribunes Officers are ill-treated. Upon this, /ci/izs, one Market-Day, when the 
Country-People are in the City, and aſſembled with the reſt in Comitia, makes his 
Complaints to the Aſſembly, of the Outrages committed on them by the Con/uls. The 
People in a Rage, come to violent Reſolutions, and ſummon the Conſuls to appear be- 
fore the Curiæ, to anſwer for the Diſorders they had occaſion'd. The Conſuls refuſe 
to appear. The Tribunes bring their Complaints to the Senate, (which happens to be 
fitting) and threaten, that in caſe the Conſuls don't come and clear themſelves before 
the People, they will aſſemble the Tribes to judge them. Upon this, the Conſuls ac- 
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cuſe the Tribunes of being the Aggreſſors, and threaten them with the Reſentments | 


of the Patricians, if they perſiſt in their Inſolence. The Senate is embaraſſed by theſe 
Conteſts, and adjourn the Sitting to another Day. In the mean time, Icilius con- 


venes an Aſſembly of the People. Some are for taking Arms, and retreating to the 


Mons Facer; others, for proceeding againſt the Conſuls in a legal Way, in order to 
get them condemn'd to Death or Banithment z and the moſt moderate are for letting 
the Conſuls alone, and only proſecuting ſome of the moſt furious Patricians. Ar 
length it is agreed to ſummon the Con/uls to appear the third Market- Day. H. 15. In 
the mean time, the Tribunes conſider better 65 the furious Steps they had taken, de- 
ſiſt from ſummoning the Conſuls, declare in an Aſſembly of the People, that they for- 
give the Conſuls the perſonal I njuries they have receiv'd from them, but cannot neg. 
| 4 le 
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lect the Intereſts of the Commons; and therefore propoſe both the Agrarian and Te- Year of 


rentian Laws to their Deliberation. Speak, ſay they, Romans, declare your Opinions ROME 


without Fear. Upon this, many brave Romans make their Complaints concerning the 
Sicix us Non: execution of the Agrarian Law. Particularly, Siciunius Dentatus enumerates 
DexTa- his Exploits in War during forty Years Service, tells them, that he has been in an 
us. hundred and twenty Actions, and has receiv'd forty five Wounds before, and not one 
behind: And yet all the Recompence hitherto given him, has been military Toys, 
fourteen Civic Crowns, one Obſidional, three Mural, eight others for different Ser- 
vices, eighty three Collars, ſixty Bracelets, eighteen Lances, twenty five Sets of Fur- 
niture for Horſes; that he had likewiſe got nine Sets, from ſo many Enemies con- 


quer'd in ſingle Combat. This, adds he, is all my Fortune. No Land, no Share of 


the conquer d Countries. Uſurpers, without any Title but that of Patrician Eutraction, 
and many Friends, keep Poſſeſſion of them. Let us revive, let us revive, the Agrarian 
Law. If the young Patricians oppoſe it, do you, Tribunes, make them feel your Power. 
No body, in ſo numerous an Aſſembly, dares contradict Siciunius; and the Tribunes 
appoint Comitia for the next Day to determine concerning the Law. When the 
greateſt Part of it has been ſpent in Wranglings and Noiſe, and the People are pre- 
paring to divide themſelves into Tribes, in order to vote, the young Patricians over- 
rurn the Baskets in which the Suffrages are pur, ſnatch away the Tablets on which 
they are written, and beat the Officers appointed to take them; the Sempronii, Poſthu- 
mii, and Cloelii, being the foremoſt in this Fray. The Tribunes therefore ſummon 
one of each of theſe Families to appear before the People. But before the Tryal, they 
firſt ſettle the Puniſhment. Some are for Death, others for Baniſhment ; but the 
brave Sicinnius prevails to have it only Confiſcation of Goods to the Uſe of the Tem- 
ple of Ceres. The Accuſed don't appear on the Day of Tryal ; Judgment 2 on 
them by Default; and the Body of the Patricians raiſe a Tax among themſelves, to 
redeem the confiſcated Eſtates of the young Men. However, the Deference of the 
Senate for the People, in ſuffering this Proceſs, procures the Republick ſome Mo- 
ments of Tranquillity. $. 16. But this Peace is ſoon diſturbed by the Aqui, 
who make an Irruption into the Territory of the Tuſculans. The Senate order the 
Conſuls to march immediately to the Defence of thoſe faithful Allies; but the Tribunes 
oppoſe the Levies; ſo that a Decree is made to raiſe a Patrician Army, and that 
Prayers ſhall be offer'd for whatever Plebeians ſhall join the Conſular Troops. Sicin- 
nius is one of the firſt: He puts himſelf at the Head of a Cohort of eight hundred 


Soldiers, all Men of Experience and Bravery. A few Minutes before the Conſuls 


come to an Engagement with the Enemy, Romilius puts Sicinnius upon a deſperate 

Attempt to take their Camp, which was on a ſteep Rock. Sicinnins is aware of the 

Snare, and deſires more Strength to execute the Deſign. The General with a Sneer 

accuſes him of Cowardice. The brave Plebeian anſwers, 7 ſee the extreme Danger to 

which you expoſe my Honour or my Life. I have hitherto always preferred the former to 

the latter, and I now chuſe to die. My dear Fellow-Soldiers, ſays he to his Troop, let 

us go wherever Honour and the Command of the General call us : But bear witneſs, after 

1 am dead, that I have been deſiroyed, only for defending the publick Liberty. However, 

his Anger does not make him loſe his Preſence of Mind. By his wiſe Precaution and 

Conduct, he ſurprizes the Camp of the Ægqui, defeats the Troops left to guard it, 

then falls upon the Enemy in the Plain, and gains the Victory for the Romans. The 

next Morning he marches away for Rome, gets there before the Conſuls, tells his Story, 

56h Cox- prevents their having a Triumph, and is himſelf elected a Tribune. §. 17. Rome 
SULSHIP. is govern'd the next Year by more popular and leſs odious Conſuls, Sp. Tarpeius and 
A. Aternius. The Tribunes undertake to get the two laſt Conſuls condemn'd. Sicin- 

nius is to proſecute Romilius, and the AÆdile Alienus is to accuſe Veturius. Romilius 

inſiſts on this old Maxim, That a Conſul is not accountable for his Adminiſtration. 

However, he is convicted before the Tribes of Sedition and Cruelty, and is fined 

10000 Aſſes of Braſs. Veturius is fined 15000. 9. 18. This firſt Act of Sicin- 

nius makes him Maſter of the Commons, and intimidates the Conſuls and the Senate. 

Tarpeius and Aternius diſclaim being any longer the Heads of the Patrician Faction. 

They ſhew themſelves Friends of the People in the firſt Comitia by Centuries. Popli- 

cola had made a Law, That the Fine for Diſobedience to a Magiſtrate, ſhould be two 

ArERNI- Sheep and five Oxen. The Conſuls get it raiſed to thirty Oxen and two Sheep; every 
an Law. Ox valued at an hundred A/ es of Braſs, and every Sheep at ten. And the Word Ma- 
giſtrates is made to include the Tribunes as well as Conſuls: And this new Regulation 

pate the former almoſt upon a level with the latter. But the brave Sicinnius has it at 

eart to get the Terentian Law paſs'd in his Time. Accordingly, he petitions the 

Senate; and to the Surprize of every body, Romilius ſpeaks ſtrenuouſly in behalf of 

it: and he rcaſons upon the Folly of having any more Conteſts with the People about 

Laws. Sicinnius immediately riſes up, and ſpeaks in Commendation of Romilius. Never 

TERENTI- was a more ſudden Reconciliation. He would have remitted the Fine, which Komilius 
AN Law had not yet paid: But the latter declines the Fayour, becauſe the Money is conſe- 


paſſes. crated to the Gods. As to the Terentian Law, it paſſes by a Majority; and Sp. Poſthu- 
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icius, and A. Manlius, are deputed to go to 4thens, to pet Copies Poe 
Solon, and other Law-givers, and to ſtudy the Manners and wiſe In- 


ſtructions of the Cities of Greece. 

HE Year zoo, in which Sex. Quintilius and P. Horatius are Conſuls, is a pyth Cox- 
Year of Peace both at home and abroad. But Rome was ſaid to be like a suLSHIP. 
muddy Lake, which, if not kept in Motion by the Winds of War or Sedition, 

threw out peſtilential Vapours, which infected the Air. A moſt cruel Plague now 

makes exceeding havock; and as it takes off the Husbandmen, the Ground is neg- 

lected, and a Famine enſues. The Romans invent new and illegal Sorts of Worſhip, 

to appeaſe the Gods; but all is fruitlels, Quintilius the Conſul, Sp. Farins, nominated 

to ſucceed him, Serv. Cornelius, High Prieſt of Jupiter, Horatius Pulvillus the Ju- 

gur, and four Tribunes, with many of the wiſeſt Senators, are involved in the com- 

mon Deſtruction. §. 2. Early the next Year, in the Conſulſbip of P. Seſtius and 78 Cox- 
T. Menenins, firſt Health and then Plenty returns. The three Deputies likewiſe come suLSHI5p. 
back from Greece, and petition the Senate to nominate ten Commiſſioners who, as 
Law-givers, are to draw up Ten Tables of Laws, out of the Materials which they 

have ht with them. But what is very ſtrange, their Arrival, which had been 

ſo impatiently expected, is agreeable hardly to any body but the Zribnnes. Every one 

ſeems afraid of Innovations. The Conſuls prolong the Affair, under pretence that 

they ſhall ſoon be out of Office. This haſtens the Election of new Con h z and Ap- 

pins Claudius and 7. Genncius are choſen before the uſual time. The Conſuls Elet?, 

plainly foreſee, that the Decemviri muſt neceſſarily take their Places in their Year, 

and be Maſters of all Power in the Republick. So that they join with the Tribunes, 

in order to get the ten Lawgivers appointed, in hopes to be themſelves of the Num- 

ber. Appius Claudius particularly, who had long valued himſelf on his firm Attach- 

ment to the Patricians, publickly undertakes the Defence of the popular Faction, and 

thereby ſhews, that he had been always actuated by Ambition. His intended Collegue 

enters into his Meaſures, and they force the Conſul Seſtius to preſide in the Senate 

alone, and declare for the Creation of the Decemviri. The other Conſul, Menenius, 

pretends Sickneſs, and abſents himſelf. The Affair is not carried without Oppofi- 

tion; but Appius, who votes firſt, gets a Majority, and obtains a Decree, That Ten 

Men, venerable for their Wiſdom, ſhall be choſen, ro whom ſhall be referred the 
Examination of the Laws brought from Greece; and that each ſhall rake his Parr, and 

reduce under proper Heads, what concerns the Rights of private Families, the Go- 
vernment of the State, the Rites of Religion, and rhe Worſhip of rhe Gods. That 

the Authority of the Conſuls, Tribunes, Aadiles, and Quæ ſtors, ſhall ceaſe: That there 

ſhall be no Appeal from the Decemviri elſewhere; and in ſhort, That during their 
Adminiſtration, they ſhall be ſole Judges of War and Peace, and of all Matters of 

Right and Wrong. §. 3. When the new Governours come to be choſen, the 

Tribunes at firſt demand to have a Part of them Plebeians; but at length they yield this 

Honour wholly to the Nobility; on Condition nevertheleſs, That the Decemviri 

make no Alteration in two Laws, favourable to the People, The 7c:1;an, and that of 

the Mons Sacer. The Ten Legiſlators choſen in Comitia by Centuries, are Appius 

Claudius and Genucius, (the Conſuls Ele) Seſtius, (the pretent Conſul) Sp. Poſthu- 

mus, Serv. Sulpitius, and A. Manlins, (the three Deputies) T. Romilius, C. Julius 
Talus, T. Veturius, and P. Horatius. F. 4. When the time comes for Appius and yↄth Cox- 
Genucius to enter upon the Conſulſbip, they decline it; and the whole Care of the Re- suL SHIP. 
publick falls upon the Decemviri. Theſe agree among themſelves, That only one of DECEM- 
their Body ſhall have the Faſces carried before him for ten Days, and wear the Purple VIRI. 
Robe like the Dicłators; that then another ſhall ſucceed to theſe Honours, and fo Appius 
every one in his Turn. The Decemviri appear every Day early in the Morning upon CLavpr- 
different Tribunals, hearing Cauſes; and ſuch Suitors as think themſelves injur'd at vs, '&c. 
one, may have a Rehearing (not by Way of Appeal) at another. Tho theſe new 
Magiſtrates have abſolute Power, yet in criminal Cauſes they pay a Deference ro tb 

People, and refer them to the Comitia. Of all the Decemviri, Appius is the moi 

popular. He who was formerly ſuch an auſtere Magiſtrate, and ſo difficult of Ac 

cels, is now the molt affable and complaiſant of Men. He knows all the Citizens by 

their Names, receives them with Reſpect, and ſalutes them with great Marks of At- 

tection ; ſo that he becomes the Idol of the People. S. 7. Before the End of the 

Year, each Decemvir preſents to the People that Part of the Laws which he has 

drawn up. The Lawgivers had been aſſiſted by one Hermoderus, (baniſh'd from 

Epbeſus, and then accidentally at Rome) in underſtanding the Greek Tranſcripts brought 

from Atbens. It is ſaid, that Heraclitns, the Friend of Hermodorus, wrote him a 
congratulatory Letter on the Pains he had taken in drawing up the Roman Laws; 

as EFI adding, 
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adding, That in a Dream be had ſeen all the Nations of the Earth bowing down before Year of 
theſe Laws, and worſhipping them in the Perſian manner. Tis certain that the Roman ROME 
Laws extended chene as far as the Roman Empire, and even ſurvived its Fall. 
There is no entire Body of theſe Laws remaining, as they were firſt compiled. The 
Ten Tables, as they are given in this Hiſtory, are taken out of antient Writers, where 


they are found ſcatter'd. 


— 


They concern, 


TEN Ta- 1. Law-Suits. 2. Robberies. 3. Loans, and the Right of Creditors over their 
BLES or Debtors. 4. The Rights of Fathers of Families. 5. Inheritance and Guardianſhips. 
Laws. 6. Property, and Poſſeſſion. 7. Treſpaſſes and Damages. 8. Eſtates in the Country. 
9. The common Rights of the People. 19. Funerals and all Ceremonies relating to 
the Dead........ | 0.253 | 
Theſe Ten Tables are propos'd to the Curie by the Decemviri, who harangue them 
in this Manner: May the Gods grant, that what we now preſent you, Romans, may 
be equally agreeable and advantageous to the Republick, to you, and to your remoteſt Poſterity / 
Go, read the Laws we have drawn up. We bave uſed all the Care and Attention we 
could. But after all, a whole Nation muſt ſee further than any ten Perſons. Examine 
our Laws therefore in private, make them Matter of publick..Converſation z confer upon 
them among yourſelves, and conſult with one another what ought to be taken from them, 
and what may be added to them. Nothing that we have drawn up, ſball have the Force 
of a Law, till it be receiv'd with univerſal Conſent. Be you, Romans, rather the 
Authors, than barely the Approvers of Laws, which are to eſtabliſh Order and Regu- 
larity, and to be the main Foundation of the Happineſs both of Senate and People. Im- 
mediately the Zen Tables of Laws are cut in Oak, fixed up in the Forum, and all are 
well receiv'd who come to ſtart any Difficulties about them. At length the Senate 
is aſſembled to deliberate upon them. They meet with no Oppoſition there; and 
nothing is now talk'd of, but the getting them confirm'd in Comitia by Centuries. The 
Decemviri make the Comitia as ſolemn as poſſible z and Rome had never ſeen a more 
regular and orderly Aſſembly, nor one more unanimous : So that the Laws being 
legally confirm'd, are tranſcrib'd on Pillars of Braſs, ranged in order in the Forum; 
and become the Foundation of all Judicial Determinations, with regard both to pub- 
lick and private Affairs. 1 - 5 5 
But the ambitious Appius had form'd the Deſign of getting the Decemvirate conti- 
nu'd; and to that Purpoſe had cauſed a Report to be ſpread, that two Tables of Laws 
were yet wanting. When rhe Motion is made to the Senate, they readily conſent, 
as being pleas'd to be rid of the Tyibunes; whom the People on the other hand do not 
miſs, while they have the Liberty of getting the Judgment of one Decemvir rectify d 
by another. Never was any Office ſo much ſollicited, by the graveſt and wiſeſt Se- 
nators, as the Decemvirate at this time. Claudius, tho' a Decemvir, forgets his Of- 
fice, and is more cringing, and full of Intrigue, than any. of the Candidates: Inſo- 
much that he raiſes the Pie of his Collegues concerning his Deſigns, and eſpe- 
cially when they hear him propoſe to have three of the new Decemviri choſen out of 
the Plebeians. In order to exclude him from the Decemvirate, they commiſſion him 
to preſide in the Comitia for the Election. Thus it was his Buſineſs to propoſe to the 
People, the Perſons who were fit to be choſen; and it had never been known that 
any one had nominated himſelf. But Appius turns their Artifice to his own Advan- 
tage. He impudently propoſes himſelf, excludes all his Collegues, and all the emi- 
nent Men who ſtand Candidates, except ©. Fabius, (who had been three times Con- 
Jul,) The other five Patricians, whom he gets choſen, are M. Cornelius, M. Ser- 
gius, L. Minucius, T. Antonius, and M. Rabuleius; Men ſcarce known. The three 
Plebeians are Cæſo Duilius, Q: Petilius, and Sp. Oppius. | 
20 DERCEM- When the Day comes for the new Magiſtrates to enter upon Office, the People are 
VIRATE ſurprized to ſee them appear early in the Forum, each attended by twelve Lictors with 
Aprius Faſces and Axes, and marching with the Pomp and Train of a King. The People 
Craupi- draw fad Prognoſticks from this Sight, and their Fears are not groundleſs. The new 
us, Cc. Decemviri prove ten Tyrants, who by their arbitrary Proceedings, and cruel] Execu- 
tions, make the People ſigh after their old Conſtitution. In the mean time, the /des 
of May, the time fix'd for holding the Comitia Centuriata, in order to the Election 
of Magiſtrates, draws near: But inſtead of new Decemviri, the old ones propoſe two 
Two New new Tables of Laws; the firſt, relating to THE Worsmie or THE Gos, AN 
Tarts RELIGION: The ſecond, to MarriaGes AND THE RichT or HusBANDs. 
added to the S. 6. Notwithſtanding the Peoples Hatred to the Decemviri, they find little to ob- 
Tru. ject to the new Laws, unleſs to the laſt, forbidding Patricians 70 intermarry with Ple- 
beians. This they imagine to be an Invention of the Tyrants, to keep the two Par- 
ties always divided, that they may reign with more Security. 85 
3*DeceEM- The des of May are paſs d. The fame Decemviri illegally continue to govern. 
VIRATE. The young Nobility declare openly for them, while the Tyrants give them all man- 
A. CLav- ner of Power to vex the People, and protect them in their Debaucheries, Cruelties, 
pIvs, Goc. | | and 
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ons. The People being exhauſted by vexatious Proſecutions, the Stortfi 
{ the Senators and Patricians. Rome is like a City taken by Afſaulr, 
where no Quarter is given. The Goods of the moſt wealthy Citizens are taken from 
them, tho' depoſited in Sanctuaries; and Violence is offer'd to their Wives and 
Daughters. If they reſiſt, they are beaten, and treated with the ſame Severity as 
Slaves. In ſhort, Diſorder is carry'd to ſuch a height, that the Men of Conduct 
and Sobriety are forced to leave Rome, and ſeek a Retreat among the Hernici and 
Latins. §. 7. It was impoſſible that the weak Condition of the Republick 
ſhould be a Secret from her Enemies. Accordingly, the Sabines invade the Roman 
Territory. The Decemviri are alarm'd, and hold a Conſultation, to which they ad- 
mit none but thoſe of their own Faction. While they are deliberating, a ſecond 
Piece of News comes, That the Aqui have fallen upon the Tuſculans, thoſe faithful 
Allies of Rome, and are encamp'd near the Algidus, as uſual. It is neceſſary to 


make Head againſt both Enemies; but the Difficulty is, how to raiſe an Army 


when the People are diſſatisfy'd with their Governors. In this Perplexity, the 
Decemviri reſolve to aſſemble the Senate, and endeayour to prevail with the Conſcript 
Fathers to interpoſe their Authority, and make a Decree for legal Levies. The Peo- 
ple are ſurpriz d to hear a Proclamation in the Forum, for the Senators to meet. 


Thanks to our Enemies, ſay they, for the Appearance of this ſingle Spark of our antient 


Liberty. . 8. The Senators who appear on the Day appointed, are ſo few, that 


the Decemviri are ſurpriz'd. They adjourn the Aſſembly to the next Day, and ſend 
particular Summons to fetch them from the Country. Upon this it happens, that 
more of the Conſcript Fathers appear at the Aſſembly, than the Decemviri wiſh'd. 
Appius, in a ſtudied Harangue, repreſents the Danger which threatens the Republick, 
from the Sabines and Ægui, and deſires a Decree for Levies, without Delay. He has 
ſcarce finiſh'd, when Valerius riſes up to ſpeak, before his Turn. Appius, apprehen- 
five that he is going to ſay ſomething againſt the Decemviri, commands him to hold 
his Peace. But the Brave Yalerius deſpiſes the Command, complains of the Pride of 
the inſolent Claudius, and calls upon Fabius, one of the Decemviri, as a Man of 
Worth, to rouze, and undertake the Defence of the oppreſſed Republick. Fabius 
bluſhes, but keeps his Sear, and is filent. Appins and the reſt of his Collegues ſur- 
round Valerius, and oblige him to hold his Peace. All the Senate is in a Commo- 
tion. Some approve of the Violence of Appius But Horatius, an avowed Friend 
of Valerius, cries out, Nhat binders us from immediately executing the ſame Ven- 
geance on the new Tarquin, as our Anceſtors did upon the former Tyrants? To reſtore 
Liberty to Rome, is an hereditary Honour which belongs to the Valerii and the Ho- 
ratii. It is not the Name of King, that makes a Tyrant, &c. 6d. 9. Hora- 
tius is going on, when he likewiſe, in his Turn, is ſurrounded by the Decemviri, 
who drown his Voice with their Clamours, give him to underſtand that they are 
inveſted with the Authority of the Tribunes; and threaten to condemn him to be 
thrown headlong from the Capitol. But at theſe Menaces the Senators hiſs; and 
then the Decemviri repent of their Raſhneſs. Appius declares that it is not their 
Intention to hinder the Conſcript Fathers from giving their Opinion, but that it is ne- 
ceſſary to keep to Order in Speaking, and to confine themſelves to the Matter in hand. 
He adds, that the Commiſhon of the Decemviri was limited to no Period but the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Laws; and that when the twelve Tables were ſettled in due 
Form, they wou'd then give an Account of their Adminiſtration. After this, he de- 
fires C. Claudius his Uncle to give his Opinion concerning the Levies. Old Claudius, 
in a long Harangue, imputes all the Misfortunes of the State to the Uſurpation and 


Tyranny of the Decemviri, exhorts the Senators to inſiſt on their being depoſed, 


hal 9a his Nephew to a voluntary aboliſhing an Authority which is become in- 
tolerable, and concludes with ſaying, Let us have no more Decemviri, and we ſhall 
ſoon have no more foreign Enemies. Appius dares not anſwer his Uncle; but his Col- 
legue M. Cornelius ſpeaks for him. He don't want your Advice, ſays he to Claudius; 
vou may ſave your ſelf the Trouble of giving it. Tell us in plain Terms your Opinion con- 
cerning the Levies. The old Man riſes up a ſecond-time, and, after having expoſtu- 
lated with his Nephew in a pathetick Strain, votes for coming to no Determination 
concerning the Levies, till new Magiſtrates are created. And this Opinion is fol- 
low'd by Quinctius Cincinnatus, and the moſt conſiderable Senators. At length it 
comes to L. Cornelius's Turn to ſpeak z he was Brother to one of the Decemviri, and 
a great Advocate for them. His Speech had been concerted with the Tyrants be- 
forehand. He imputes the Enmity of the old Senators againſt the Decemvirate, to 
Envy and private Reſentment, for having been themſelves diſappointed in the Pur- 
ſuit of that Office. And he urges the Unreaſonableneſs of loſing Time in Diſputes 
about new Magiſtrates, when the Enemy is almoſt at the Gates of Rome; that it is 
impoſſible to come to a new Election under twenty ſeven Days; in which Time the 
City may be beſieged, and reduced to the utmoſt Extremity. What Cornelius ſays, 
ſeems plauſible; and the Majority of the Senators voted with him. But then Va- 
lerius's Turn to ſpeak comes, and he endeayours to bring back the Fathers to his 
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Sentiments. And, to obviate at once all Cornelins's 2 propofes the creat- Year of 
ing a Dictator; an Expedient which had been fo ſucceſsfully praftis'd in great Emer- ROME 


gencies. The young Senators all embrace this Opinion, and the old ones ſeem inclined 
to come over to it; upon which Valerius demands, that the two Queſtions concerning 
the Levies and the Didtator, may be again conſider d. But Cornelius oppoſes it; and 
Appius declares that Cornelius's Opinion has prevail'd by a Majority. He had brought 
the Decree for the Levies ready drawn up, in his Pocket, and he cauſes it to be read. 
Upon this, Yalerius and Horatius cry out, To the People ! To the People then, we 
muſt have Recourſe! and advance towards the Door of the Senate-Honſe. Appius 
ſends a Lictor to ftop them. A Scuffle enſues. But the Decree is confirm'd. The 
moſt honourable Citizens have no Remedy, but to retire to their Country Houſes. 
Old Claudius retires to Regillum, follow'd by a great Number of Friends and Clients. 
As for the illuſtrious Families who ſtay in Rome, they make a League for their mu- 
tual Defence. The Yalerii and Horatri arm their Slaves, and ſer a Guard before 


Cowardiſe of the Soldiers, and the Tyranny of the Decemviri; and drops ſome 
Words, of the Neceſſity of a Seceſſion. Appius, who is informed of it, ſends for 
him, careſſes him, and examines him concerning Fabius's Conduct. He deſires him 
to ſpeak with Freedom. True Valour is a Stranger te Jealouſies and Diſtruſts, and 
is often wanting to it ſelf in Circumſpection. Siciunius, without Reſerve, blames 
the Proceedings of Fabius and the other Generals. Appius admires his Wiſdom, and 
prevails with him to go and aſſiſt Fabius with his Advice; and, to deceive him the 
more, creates him Lieutenant-General; a Title which makes his Perſon inviolable. 
Fabius receives him with great Appearances of Joy and Reſpect, is profuſe in Preſents 
to him, and conſults him concerning the Operations of the Campaign. Sicinnius 
adviſes the encamping in Sabinia, that the Army may live at the Enemy's Expence. 
This was what Fabius waited for; and immediately propoſes to him to go in Per- 
ſan and find out a proper Place, in order to execute his own Scheme. J will pro- 
vide you @ Guard, adds the General; and tht* contrary to Cuſtom, yet on account of your 
Age aud Merit, you ſhall go on Horſeback. This ſeem'd to raiſe him to the Rank of 
a Roman Knight; and Sicinnius does not decline the Commiſſion. He takes with 
him only one Servant, on whoſe Courage and Fidelity he can depend. They leave 
the Camp in the Night. The Guard march before their Commander, and lead him 
into a narrow Stony Road, in which it is difficult to advance, and where it is im- 
poſſible for him to e to the Right Hand or to the Left. Sicinnius's Servant 
firſt perceives the Treachery, and informs his Maſter that the villanous Guides are 
preparing to inveſt him. Siciunius diſmounts, poſts himſelf fo as beſt to avoid be- 
ing ſurrounded, draws his Sword, and ſtands upon his Defence, aſſiſted only by his 
Servant. The whole Band advance againſt him. He lays fifteen of them dead up- 
on the Spot, and wounds above thirty more. The baſe Aſſaſſins think the Hero in- 
vincible by the Sword, climb up to the Top of the Hill, and from thence over- 
whelm him with Stones. The Guard return to the Camp, pretend to have been 
attack'd by the Enemy, and that Sicinnius fell in Battle. But when the Soldiers, 
who march'd out under Arms to fetch his Body, and give it honourable Burial, 
come to the Place of the pretended Action, find Siciunius in his Cloaths, and all 
the Romans, who were ſlain, lying unſtripp'd, and with their Faces towards him, and 
not one Sabine kill'd, they immediately conclude his Death to have been the Work 
of the Decemviri, and demand Juſtice upon the Murderers; but the General conceals 
and protefts them. However, he dares not march againſt the Enemy with fo diſ- 
contented an Army, but keeps within his Entrenchments. 

On the Side of the Ægqui, Cornelius with his five Legions has yet leſs Succeſs. He 
practiſes the fame Methods of Deceit and Villany to take off thoſe Soldiers of his 
Army who were Enemies to the Decemviri; and by theſe Practices ſo diminiſhes 
its Strength, that the Enemy attack him, and take his Camp and Baggage. It was 
not that*braye Men were wanting in the Roman Army, who would have done Ho- 
nour to their Country under other Generals. One L. Firginius particularly, a Cen- 
turion, a Man famous for Probity and Valour, was in the Troops. of Cornelius, and 
e diſtinguiſh'd 
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, ot difinpuiſh'd himſelf in the War. F. 11. But whilſt he is ſignalizing his 
** mg — on the Frontiers, his Daughter Virginia, at Rome, unknowingly makes 


a Conqueſt of the Tyrant's Heart. Virginia was the moſt beautiful Woman 
there; her Mother (now dead) had given her an Education truly Roman, and 
had fill'd her Heart with the Love of Virtue. As ſoon as ſhe was mar- 
riageable, her Father had promis d her to {cilius, a young Plebeian, deſcended 
from the famous /cilins, firſt Tribune of the People; and during the Campaign 
had committed her to the Care of Numitorius, her Mother's Brother. In 
theſe Times it was cuſtomary at Rome for young Perſons of both Sexes to purſue 
their proper Studies, in different Schools erected for them in. the Forum. It 
was there that Appius firſt ſaw her accidentally, and was charm'd with her 
Beauty, and with her intent Application to her Book. Cruel as he was, and 
dead as he ſeem'd to all the ſofter Paſſions, Virginia quicken'd in his Breaſt a 
fatal Tenderneſs. The ſevere Magiſtrate, the grave Lawgiver, is often ſeen lingring 
about the Schools, in the Hours of Study. But what then? his Office requires him 
to be frequently in the Forum. Appius is married; and tho* Divorces are allow'd 
by Law, there had never yet been any Inſtance of one; Poligamy is ſtrictly for- 
bid; and beſides this, the Decemvir himſelf had juſt paſs'd a Law, prohibiting all 
Marriages between Patricians and Plebeians. W hat ſhall the amorous Tyrant do in 
this Perplexity ? He hires Women to corrupt the Charmer's Innocence. Theſe Ma- 
nagers carry rich Preſents to Yirginia, from an unknown Admirer, who, as they in- 
ſinuate, is able to do much Good, or much Harm. But the beauteous Roman has 
too exalted a Soul to think any Preſents valuable, which are deſigned to be the Price of 
yielded Virtue. His Paſſion[therefore ſuggeſts a new Scheme, the Execution of which 
he entruſts to M. Claudius, one of his own Clients, an infamous Wretch, and fit for 
any villanous Enterprize. Claudius takes a Band of reſolute Fellows with him to the 
School, and there ſeizes Yirginia, with the Authority of a Maſter who is carrying 
back a Fugitive Slave to his Houſe. The People flock together at the Sight, and are 
all in a Commotion. Claudius requires the Damſel to appear before the Decemviri; 
and in Obedience to the new Laws ſhe is forc'd to follow him to their Tribunal. 
Appius is deſignedly alone upon the Bench, and is juſt ready to adjudge the young 
Woman to his Client, as his lawful Slave, when the People preſent cry out, That 
Virginia's Relations ought to be firſt heard. Appius, as abſolute, and as enamour'd 
as he is, dares not refuſe to ſuſpend the Sentence, and give Numitorius, the Priſoner's 
Uncle, Time to appear. He comes to the Tribunal, with young Icilius, her intend- 
ed Husband, and follow'd by a Company of the moſt conſiderable Plebeians. Clau- 
dius repeats his Claim, founded on a Lie, concerted between him and the Judge. 
He pretends, That Virginia is the Daughter of a She-Slave who belong'd to him, and 
who had given her Child to Numitoria, Virginius's Fife; and that Numitoria had 
impoſed the Child upon her Husband, as her own, and his Daughter. And he offers to 
give Security to produce the young Woman again in Court, when Virginius returns 
rom the War. Numitorius perceives that the Client is only ſerving the Paſſion of 
his Patron; and he inveighs bitterly againſt the infamous Deſign of the Decemvir. 
He expoſes the Nonſenſe of Claudius's Allegations, inſiſts upon one of the new Laws, 
That in Diſputes of this Kind, the Preſumption ſhall be in favour of Liberty z; and 
then adds, I might demand, that her Cauſe ſhould not be heard till after the Army's 
Return; and then only in full Comitia. But ſince there are private Reaſons (are you 
ignorant of them, Appius?) for haſtening ſo much the Determination of the Affair, give 
us Leave to call Virginius from the Camp; and in the mean time, let me, who have the 
Care of ber Perſon, be the Guardian of her Honour. This Demand ſeems reaſonable 
to the whole Aſſembly, who expreſs a Horror at the Proceeding: But Appius de- 
crees, That Virginia ſhall be put into Claudius's Hands, upon his giving Security to pro- 
duce her on the Return of Virginius. The Iniquity of the Judgment incenſes all preſent ; 
and the Women ſhriek ſo loud that they are heard at a great Diſtance: But young 
Icilius breaks thro? the Crowd, and forces his Way to the Tribunal, to defend his 
dear Virginia. A Lictor endeavours to oppoſe his Paſſage, and cries to him, Sentence 
7s paſs'd. But nothing can ſtop the enraged Lover; he takes Virginia in his Arms, 
No, Tyrant! he cries, Nothing but Death ſpall ſeparate me from my promis'd Wife: 
Add my Murder to the many Crimes with which thou art already polluted; aſſemble all 
% Lictors, and, if thou wilt, thoſe of thy Collegues; to my laft Breath, I will defend 
ber Honour. Have you deprived us of the Protection of our Tribunes, only to ſubjeft 
our Hives and our Daughters to your Lewaneſs Go on to exerciſe your Rage upon our 
Eſtates and Lives, but ſpare the Chaſtity of our Virgins. I, any Attempt be made upon 
Virginia, J call the Gods to witneſi, that her Diſbonour ſhall be waſted off by a Deluge 
of Blood. What will not Virginius be able to do in the Army, and Teilius among the 
People, when the one is to revenge the Cauſe of an injured Wife, the other of a diſbo- 
noured Daughter, He is going on, when the Lictors have Orders to take him away 
and Claudius lays Hands upon Virginia; but the People in a Rage fall upon the Of- 
ficers of the Decemvir, and Claudius is obliged 9 take Refuge under the Tribunal. 
| 1 4 Appius 
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Appius ſeeing this, calls his Client to him, whiſpers ſomething in his Ear, cauſes Si- Year af 
lence to be made, and then ſays, It is not the Fury of the violent Icilius, which makes ROA © 


me comply, but the Intreaties of Claudius my Client. He is willing to wave the Right 
he has of carrying home his Slave, upon giving Security. He commits her to the ſame 
Hands in which ſhe was before; provided they promiſe to bring her into Court again to 
Morrow. The Perſons concern'd have therefore all the remaining Part of this Day, and 
four Hours of to Morrow, to fetch Virginius from the Camp. Numitorius demands 
more Time; but the Decemvir orders the Curule Chair to be taken away. F. 12. Lei- 
lins and Numitorius immediately diſpatch, the firſt his Brother, the ſecond his Son, 
to bring Virginius from the Camp. Appius at the ſame time ſends a Courier, with 


Orders to the Generals to put him under Arreſt; but he comes too late. The other 


Meſſengers had been more expeditious; and Firginius, upon the firſt Notice of his 
Daughter's Danger, had left the Army and he was ſo fortunate to eſcape two Par- 
ties of Soldiers, which were ſent, one from the Camp, to overtake him; the other 
from the Ciry, to ſtop him. He appears the next Morning in the Forum, leading his 
Daughter in deep Mourning, attended by a great Number of Ladies. He addreſſes 
himſelf to his Fellow-Citizens as he paſſes, and utters his Complaints with an Air of 
Dignity that ſeems rather to demand Aſſiſtance, than to implore it. To what Purpoſe, 
ſays he, do we every Day expoſe our Lives to preſerve our Wives and Children from a 
foreign Enemy, if our Tyrants at Rome exerciſe upon them all the Violence and Oppreſ- 
fron which can be ſuffer'd in a City taken by Aſſault? Icilius, for his Part, breaks in- 
to the Throng, rages from Crowd to Crowd, and ſeems to transfuſe his own Re- 
ſentments into every Breaſt. 'The Roman Ladies, in the mean while, let fall their 
filent Tears, the moſt perſuaſive of all Eloquence. Appius is inform'd of the Diſpo- 
ſitions of the People; but his Love will admit of no Fear. He appears upon the 
Bench of Juſtice. Claudius ſpeaks firſt, renews his Claim, and produces the Slave 
(whom he had alledg'd to be the Mother of Virginia) and ſeveral other ſuborned 
Witneſſes. Their Depoſitions are favourable to his Pretenſions; but all the Marks 
of Truth are againſt him. Virginius lays them open in the plaineſt Manner, and 
in the artleſs Language of a Soldier. He urges the little Probability of Numitoria's 
impoſing a Child upon him, having no poſſible Temptation to it; and eſpecially the 
Child of a Slave. Be/ides, adds he, is it likely that à Contrivance carried on between 


two Women ſhould continue ſo long a Secret? Wou'd not the Slave, at leaſt, have made 


her Court to her Maſter, by diſcovering it after Numitoria's Death, when ſhe cou'd 
have no Intereſt to conceal it? How came the Myſtery to be unreveal'd till Appius was 
Decemvir? To theſe Preſumptions, Virginius adds Proofs, which are inconteſtable, 
of Numitoria's Pregnancy, and of her ſuckling her own Daughter. The moſt con- 
fiderable Women in Rome are produced as Witneſſes of it. And now all the Atten- 
tion of the Aſſembly is fixed on Virginia. Her modeſt Countenance, her Eyes 
bath'd in Tears, and her Looks fix'd upon the Ground as a Victim who expects to 
die, touches every Heart with Pity z and what raiſes their Compaſſion ſtill vaſtly 
more, is her amazing Beauty: For her Form ſeems more than human; and by her 
Air one wou'd take her for a Goddeſs. Nothing remains, but for Appius to give 
Sentence. His Paſſion is too ſtrong for any Remorſe. He pretends to be himſelf 
in the Secret; and that Claudius's Father had at his Death diſcover'd it to him, when 
he made him his Son's Guardian. And therefore, both as Witneſs and Judge, he 
declares the young Woman to belong to Claudius, and orders her to be deliver'd to him, 
as his Property. The ill-diſguiſed Iniquity of the Decemvir is viſible to all preſent ; 
Virginius trembles with Rage; and with a threatning Voice, Infamous Yretch, he 
cries, I never deſigned my Daughter for thee. I educated her for a lawful Husband, and 
not to ſerve the Luſt of a brutal Raviſher. Romans! Vill you ſuffer theſe Things? 
The People expreſs their Indignation by an univerſal Out-cry, and ſeem ready to op- 
pole the Decemvir's Decree. But Appius inſinuates to the Multitude, that he has 
poſted his Troops up and down the City, and threatens them ſeverely if they don't 
immediately diſperſe, and return every one to his Houſe. As for Jou, Claudius, 
adds he, le your Slave, and make of. of my Guard to diſperſe the Crowd. Claudius 
cauſes Virginia to be led towards his Houſe, and Appius follows him with his Guard. 
J. af cannot leave his Daughter ; he walks by her Side, and keeps his Arm round 
her Waſte. But when they come to the fartheſt Side of the Forum, over- againſt the 
Temple of Venus Cloacina, he draws near to Appius, and in a ſuppliant Manner ſays, 
Pardon, Sir, the unguarded Words which eſcaped me in my firſt Tranſports of Grief ; 
and allow me, if you pleaſe, one Moment to ſpeak privately to Virginia, and ask her ſome 
525 ions concerning her true Parents; that ſo I may carry Home the Conſolation at leaſt 
of being ſet right in this intricate Affair. Appius has no Pretence to refuſe ſo reaſon- 
able a Requeſt, and keeps at a Diſtance with his Lifors. Virginia ſees her (elf alone 
with her Father and her Governeſs; and then, either from a greater Flow of Ten- 
derneſs for him to whom ſhe ow'd her Liſe, or from a Horror of the Treatment 
ſhe is to expect, and which now affects her more than ever, ſhe falls into a Swoon. 
Her Governeſs holds her up, and Virginius for ſome time ſeems very earneſt in en- 
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1 | Ano 16 bring her to her ſelf, Then, under pretence of ſceking ſome Aſſiſ- 
1 — ny _ 5 Stall, ſeizes a Knife, and returns to his e who 
2M K 18 yet in her Swoon. Here, my dear Daughter, ſays he, receive this laſt Pledge of my 
0 Love. Go, Virginia, go to thy Anceſtors, whilſt thou art yet a free Woman, pure and 
E undefiled. At theſe Words he gives her the fatal Blow, and then turning to Appius, 
By this Blood, he cries, I devote thy Head to the Infernal Gods. The Decemvir im- 
mediately orders him to be ſeiz'd z but he with the Knife in his Hand, and all 
bloody, makes his way through the People, who flock about him, gets out of the 
Ciry, mounts on Horſeback, and. takes the Road to the Camp. §. 13. In 
the mean while, Numitorius and Icilius raiſe a great Commotion in Rome among 
the People, who will not quit Virginia's dead Body, but utter bitter Exclamations 
againſt the Decemviri, and demand the Re-eſtabliſhment of the antient Govern- 
ment, and of the Tribunes. As for Appius, he is ſcarce Maſter of his Reaſon. He 
had waded through a Sea of Villany, to reach a Prize which eſcaped him for ever, 
in the very Moment he thought to take Poſſeſſion of it. He had been the Cauſe of 
the Murder of what he loy'd to Exceſs; and beſides the inward Torment of his own 
3 Reflections, had made ſure of the eternal Hatred and Indignation of the Roman Peo- 
5 ple. Inſtead of endeavouring to appeaſe them, ö he ſends his Lictors to ſeize Icilius, 
EA and carry away the dead Body; and upon their being repuls'd, is raſh enough to 
5 come in Perſon, attended by a choſen Company of young Patricians, to ſee his Or- 
= ders executed. But Palerius and Horatius, thoſe ſworn Enemies of the Decemwviri, 
] had put themſelves at the Head of the Multitude, who beat the Decemvir's Officers, 
0 and break their Fuſces. Appius flies to the Temple of Vulcan, and there pretends to 
1 exerciſe the Authority of a Tribune of the People, demanding that 7cilius, and the 
HS other Diſturbers of the publick Peace, ſhould be thrown headlong from the Capitol. 

= But his Harangue is often interrupted with Hifles z and in the mean time Valerius 
. and his Party carry the Body of Virginia to the Top of a Flight of Steps, where 

E | the People may ſee it, and whence he may be heard by them. So that there are two 
Aſſemblies, and two Orators, in different Parts of the Forum, declaiming againſt 
each other at the ſame time. But Appius's Auditors ſoon leave him to go to Valerius; 
and the Decemvir, to avoid being ſtoned, is obliged to hide his Face with his Robe, 
and ſeek Refuge in a neighbouring Houſe. F. 14. But juſt as Horatius and Va- 
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Y | lerius have gain d great Advantages over Appius, Oppius, the Plebeian Decemvir, arrives 
to defend his Collegue. And he judges, that the wiſeſt Method is to aſſemble the 
= Senate. 'The People are immediately quieted, as hoping that the Decemvirate will 


now be aboliſhed. But the Fathers then in Rome are Friends to the Decemviri, or- 
der the People to behave themſelves peaceably, and commiſſion ſome young Senators 
WE: to go to the Camp near the Algidus, to prevent the Seditions Virginius might cauſe 
+E init. In the mean time, there is a wonderful Emulation in the City, who ſhall 
mm make the richeſt Preſents for the Decoration of Yirginia's Funeral; nothing elſe is 
S talk'd of, and all poſſible Honour and Reſpect is ſhewn to the Memory of the inno- 
cent Victim of Roman Chaſtity. $. 15. But in the Camp of the five Legions, 
the Commotion rais'd by Y7rginius is yet greater. He arrives this at Night, when 
the Soldiers are at Supper. He is attended by four hundred Citizens, who en- 
ter the Camp in ſmall Companies. As for himſelf, with the fatal Knife in his Hand, 
and cover'd with Blood, he paſſes through the Tents, and places himſelf on an 
Eminence where ſeveral Ways meet. The Soldiers crowd about him. His Tears 
and his Geſture increaſe their Curioſity. He relates to them the Plot laid by Appius 
againſt his Daughter's Liberty and Honour, and the cruel Method he had been forc'd 
to take to preſerve her Chaſtity. The Citizens who come with him from Rome con- 
firm his Relation, and exaggerate the Miſeries of the City under the Government 
of the Decemviri. They report likewiſe, that Appius has been forc'd to baniſh him- 

| felf, The Soldiers upon this News are ready to ſnatch up their Standards, and march 
away. The five Decemviri who command the Army, hold a Conſultation upon the 
proper Means to appeaſe the Tumult. In the mean time, word is brought them, 
that the Soldiers are retired to their Tents, and that all is quiet. Upon this, it is de- 
termined that Virginius ſhall be put in Arreſt the next Day, and that the Army ſhall 
march into the Enemy's Country, that they may be out of the hearing of what paſſes 
at Rome. But theſe Generals do not know that the Centurions have conſpired to 
aboliſh the Decemvirate. The next day, they refuſe to march againſt the #gqui z and 
not only protect Virginius, but at his Inſtigation (who removes their Scruples about 
the military Oaths, which did not bind them to obey Uſurpers) ſnatch up the Roman 
Eagles, march out of the Camp, and take the Road to Rome. The Army follow 
their Standards, and come and intrench themſelves on the Hill Aventinus. Oppius 
convenes the Senate (for Appius appears no more in publick) and the Conſeript Fa- 
#hers ſend three of their Body to the Army, to ask the Reaſon of their leaving their 
Generals. The Anſwer was eaſy : but the Deſerters had not choſen a Head; and 
they therefore all cry out with one Voice, Let Valerius and Horatius be /ent to us, 
we will return no Anſwer to the Senate but by them. Virginius being alarm'd at the 
L Timorouſneſs 
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Timorouſneſs of the Troops, when queſtion'd by the Deputies from the Senate, is Year cf 
ſenſible that they want Chiefs to govern them, and to anſwer for them. Ten are ROME 


choſen under the Name of MILITARY TrIiBunts. The Army are deſirous to have 
Virginius at the Head of them; bur he declines the Honour. My Daughter, fays he, 
is dead, and I bave not yet reveng'd her Death. No kind of Honour will become me, till 
ber Manes are appeas d. Beſides, what prudent or moderate Counſels can you expedt from 
one who is all Rage againſt the Tyrants? I. ſball be of more Service to the Common Cauſe 
by acting in it as a private Man. $ 16. In the mean time, the three Legions ſent 
againſt the Sabines, pay as little Deference to their Generals. The Murder of the in- 
comparable Sicinnius had provoked them. Numitorius and Icilius increaſe their Diſpo- 
ſition to revolt, by their Account of the Death of Virginia; and the News of the 
Defection of the five Legions, determines them to take the ſame Steps. Icilius is at 
their Head. They alſo chuſe ten Military Tribunes, and march to the Hill 4ventinus, 
where the two Armies united under the Govervment of twenty Military Tribunes, re- 
ſolve for the future to obey only two Generals, Oppius and Manlius. Theſe appoint 
themſelves a Council, conſiſting of all the Centurions in the Army, and govern it 
with unexpected Prudence. 9. 17. While theſe things are doing, Oppius the 
Decemvir thinks to put an end to all Misfortunes, by the Intervention of the Senate. 
But the Conſcript Fathers only diſpute, without coming to any Determination. The 
Majority are for deputing Horatius and Valerius to the revolted Army; but they re- 


Fuſe to accept the Commiſſion, till the Decemviri have laid down. Theſe Delays 


tire out the two Armies, and they march to the Mons Sacer, entrench themſelves 
there, and obſerve the ſame good Diſcipline their Anceſtors had formerly done. They 


are follow'd by ſuch numbers of the Citizens with their Wives and Children, that 


Rome is in a manner deſerted. The Senators are ſurpriz'd to ſee the Streets fo thin of 
Inhabitants, and unanimouſly reſolve to aboliſh the Decemvirate, reſtore the People 
their Tyibunes, and the Senate its Conſuls. Valerius and Horatius being now inveſted 
with full Power to treat with the People, accept of the Deputation to the Mons 
Sacer. The Joy of the Army on the Arrival of theſe Senators is inexpreſſible. 
Lrilius, who is their Speaker, after having return d the Deputies thanks, demands in 
the Name of the Revolters, 1. The Re-eftabliſhment of the Tribunes of the People, 
with a Right of Appeal to them from the Deciſions of the Conſuls. 2. The Puniſhment 
of the Decemviri, who, they deſire, may be burnt alive. But the prudent Deputies 
make a great difference between the two Articles. One, ſay they, is the Difate of 
Reaſon, the other is the Effect of Paſſion. You are offer'd a Shield, do not pretend to 
take a Sword too. The Senate has not yet declared you innocent, and will you already 
take upon you to give Law to it? The hq ſubmit to the Reaſons of the Deputies, 
and empower them to make what Terms for them they think fit. Yalerius and Ho- 
ratius return to Rome; and their Report is receiv'd with Joy by the Senate. Nine 
of the Decemviri, when they hear that the People do not demand their Heads, rea- 
dily conſent to every thing ask'd. Appius is the only Man who thinks himſelf loft. 
To re-eſtabliſh the Tribuneſhip, ſays he, 7s only to put Arms in the Hands of the People. 
1 find my Execution is only poſiponed, and my Life muſt be ſacrificed to the publick Ha- 
tred. But ſince it muſs be ſo, let us begin by diveſting ourſelves of the Decemvirate. 
Accordingly, a Decree is paſs'd to abolith the Decemvirate, and reſtore the Tribunes. 
The News is carried to the Army; they come and encamp a ſecond time on the Hill 
Aventinus, where they proceed to chuſe ten Tribunes, the Pontifex Maximus preſiding 
at the Election. Virginius, [cilius, and Numitorius, the Father and Defenders of Virgi- 
nia, arc firſt named. (Nothing was more glorious in the antient Romans, than this 
ſteady Love of Chaſtity, by which alone the two firſt Revolutions in their State were 
brought about.) FS. 18. The only thing which remains now for the perfect Re- eſtar- 
bliſhment of the Republick, is to hold an Aſſembly of the Centuries for the Election of 

new Conſuls; and Falerius and Horatius are choſen. They keep the Promiſe they 
had made the People on the Mons Sacer, to favour them in every thing, in caſe they 
came into Office; and they are wholly bent upon giving the Plebeians a Superiority 
over the Senate. This is evident by the Laws they introduce. Formerly the Ordi- 
nances made by the People in Comitia by Tribes, obliged only the Plebeians; and to 
make them of general Obligation, it was neceſſary that they ſhould be confirm'd in 
Comitia by Centuries. But now it is enacted, That the Decrees of the Tribes ſhall be 
as univerſally obſerved by the Patricians, as thoſe of the Centuries are by the Plebeians. 
And that the Tribunes may be maintain'd in perpetual Poſſeſſion of their Right of 
Judging Cauſes brought beſore them by Appeal, it is likewiſe enacted, That for the 
future no Magiſtrates of any kind ſhall be gave al with ſupreme Authority, without Ap- 
peal; and that it ſball be lawful for any one to kill the Author of ſuch an Innovation. 
The Ceremonies are likewiſe renewed, whereby the Perſons of the Tribunes were 
made ſacred. And to theſe Regulations another is added, That the Decrees of the Se- 
nate ſball for the future be carried to the Kdiles, and kept in the Temple of Ceres. This 
is done for fear the ſucceeding Conſuls ſhould ſuppreſs the Decrees now made, and 


render them uſeleſs. F. 19, The Tribunes now finding themſelves in a Condition 
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take whatever their Revenge can dictate, reſolve to humble the proud De⸗ 
cemviri, and begin with Appius, who is cited to appear. Virginius is his Accuſer, 
and without enumerating all his Crimes, inſiſts only on his having, contrary to Law, 
refuſed a young Woman, who was in Poſſeſſion of her Liberty, the Right of enjoying 77 
on her giving Security. Name your own Judge, adds he, 10 determine the Cauſe. If 


you don't, J order you to be laid in Irons in a Dungeon. Appius names no body ; he has. 


neither the People nor the Tribunes on his Side, and the Senate are not Judges in Capi- 


tal Cauſes. But when the Tribunes Officers are juſt ſeizing his Perſon, he cries out, © 


appeal. He enumerates the Services done the Republick, by his Family ; reminds 
them of his own Zeal for the publick Good, with relation to the Twelve Tables 
and claims the Benefit of the Laws juſt made in favour of Appeals. Yirginias anſwers, 
That ſuch a Monſter as the Accuſed, is not worthy to partake of the common Benefits 
of Society, nor to be allow'd to eſcape Impriſonment on giving Security, fince be bad re- 
fuſed that Privilege to Virginia, when it was to preſerve her from Slavery. Accordingly, 
Appius is carried to the Priſon he himſelf had built, and named the /Zabitation of the 
Romans. However, the Sentence againſt him is deferred to the third Market-Day ; 
and in the Interval, old Claudius, who had ſo much diſapproved of his Nephew's 
Proceedings, yet upon hearing of his Danger, and of the Shame that 1s like to come 
upon the Claudian Family, comes to Rome, and intercedes with the People; bur to 
no Purpoſe. It is uncertain whether Appius kill'd himſelf, or was diſpatch'd by Or- 
der of the Tribunes. . 20. The Proſecution of Oppius the Plebeian Decemvir, 
follows next; and Numitorius is his Accuſer. The main Witneſs againſt him, is a 
Man who had ſerv'd twenty ſeven Years in the Army, and had been eight times ho- 
nour'd with military Rewards. He uncovers his Shoulders, on which appears the 
Marks of the Rods, with which he had been whipped by Oppius's Orders; and he 


offers to undergo the ſame Treatment again, if Oppius can aſſign any good Reaſon 


for his Cruelty. This is enough. The Accuſed is order'd to Priſon, and dies the 
ſame Day. There yet remains to puniſh Claudius the ſuborn'd Client of Appius. He 
is condemn'd, but Yirginius has pity on a Wretch who had acted in compliance with 
a ſovereign Magiſtrate, from whom he could have no Appeal. So that his Sentence 
of Death is chang'd to Baniſhment, upon his confeſſing that he had been ſuborned. 
After this, Duilius, one of the Tribunes, perſuades the College to carry Vengeance 
no farther. A general Amneſty is granted to all, and the State is wholly taken up 
with making Preparations for War. $. 21. For during theſe Broils, the Aqui 
had join'd the Volſci to give the finiſhing Stroke to the divided Republick, and ſhe 
is attacked on another Side by the Sabines. Valerius is appointed to march againſt 


the former, and Horatius againſt the latter. But firſt the Two new Tables of Laws 
which had not been yet ieſtabliſh'd in due Form, receive a proper Sanction, are 


graven in Braſs, and fixed up in the Forum. Valerius, by his wiſe Conduct, and the 
affectionate Zeal of his Soldiers to gain him Honour, obtains a complete Victory over 


the Æqui. F. 22. And this Succeſs raiſes an Emulation in Horatius's Army. The 


Conſul, with the Approbation of his Troops, reſolves to come to a deciſive Battle. 
He gains the Day by the Bravery of his Cavalry, who diſmount to cover his Left 
Wing, which by a — + of the Sabine General, is ſurrounded ſoon after the 
Action begins. $. 23. But though theſe two Victories are of great Importance 
to the Republick, yet the Senate being diſſatisfied with the Conſuls, on account of 
their Popularity, and of the Laws they had made in favour of the Tribunes, decree, 
contrary to Cuſtom, but one Supplication for both; but the People, to make them 


to Rome, petition the Senate for a Triumph. Old Claudius, piqued at the little Re- 
gard which had been ſhewn to his Interceſſions in favour of his Nephew Appius, 
oppoſes it with Warmth, and taxes them with Partiality to the Plebeians in their 
Civil Adminiſtration z upon which the Conſcript Fathers declare them unworthy of 
the Honour they requeſt. But this Oppoſition ſerves-only to gain the People a new 
Prerogative, the hy of decreeing Triumphs. Valerius and Horatius apply to 
them, the Tribunes back their Suit, and IJcilius declares in the Name of the Com- 


alſo in theirs. But M. Dailius, one of the College, is a Man of Probity, and un- 
dertakes to defeat their Deſign. It falls to his Lot to preſide in Comitia Tribes for 


lecting the new Tribune: And he there declares, that all Votes for continuing his 


Collegues in the Tribuneſbip, ſhall go for nothing. The reſt of the Tribanes oppoſe 
this, and inſiſt, that the People be left free. Upon which he brings the Cor/uls into 
the Comitia, and asks them whether they will accept of the Conſulſbip, in caſe the 
People offer to continue them in it for another Vear. They anſwer, That they ſhall 
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| Supplica» 
amends, prolong the Ceremony all the next Day. The Generals, upon their Return. Iion. 


The People 
mons, that the Conſuls ſhall have the Honour of a Triumph; which was afterwards tate upon 
thought ſo legal a one, as to be mention'd in the Faſti Capitolini. $. 24. The hem 10 de- 
Remainder of theſe Conſuls Year is ſpent in canvaſſing for Elections. The greater-cree the 
Part of the Tribunes form a Scheme for continuing themſelves in Office the next Vear; Conſuls a 
and the better to cover their Ambition, are willing that the Conſuls ſhould continue Triumph. 
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is mueh. commended. But when the Election of Tyibunes comes on, the People, Year of 
inſtead of chuſing Ten, can agree on no more than Five; and the old Jyibunes there- ROM 
fore contend, that they are hereby authorized to continue in their Offices. So that 

DviL1vs's Duilius is forced to propoſe this new Law to the People. M hen in rhe Comitia for 

LAw. abuſing the Tribunes of the People, the Eleftors cannot agret upon Ten; tet thoſe who 

Two PA- ſball be agreed upon, be empower d to chuſe the reſt. of. their Collegues, The Law is 

TRICIANS paſſed; the five Tribunes choſen, nominate five others; and by the Advice of Duilius, 

choſen Txi- chuſe two of them out of the Patricians, Sp. Tarpeius and A. Aiternius, who had 

BUNES of been Conſuls in the Year 299. i :anch 0 | Wees 

the Pzo- | 3 
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61 Con- g. 1. DOME is in perfect Tranquillity, when Lart. Herminius and 7. Virginius zog. 8 
SULSHIP, \ take Poſſeſſion of the Conſulſoip. The new Governors endeavour to hold S 
the Balance even between the Patricians and the Plebeians. But Trebonius, one of #1] 


the Tribunes, who for his roſtleſs Spirit, gets the Surname of Mutinous, is diſſatisfied i 

to ſee two Patricians in the College, and likewiſe with the Duilian Law, relating to 3 

the Election of Tribunes. By his Credit therefore with the People, he procures this 1 

+ TrEBONI- new Law to be paſsd. M bene ver the Tribunes ef the Commons are to be choſen, let 1 
AN Law. not him bo preſides put an end to the Comitia, till the Tribes have choſen Ten. He 


624 Co- judges, that the Tribes: will never chuſe Patricians. F 2. The following Con- 306, 
 SULSHIP. ſalate of M. Geganius and C. Julius, proves a Year of little leſs Tranquillity than the 1 
634 Cox- paſt, and produces nothing remarkable. $. 3. But the ſuocerding Con/als, 37. 


SULSHIP. T. Quinctius Capitolinus (a fourth time) and Agrippa Furius, find the People highly ex- 
aſperated againſt the Nohility; the young Patriciaus having been guilty of new and 8 
provoking Inſults, both on the People and their Tyibunes. Upon the News of theſe 8 
treſh domeſtick Broils, the Aqui and Volſci reſolve to ſeek the Wolves (fo they 1 
ſtiled the Romans) in their Dens. They enter the Country of the Latins, lay it W 
waſte, and advance into the Roman Territory, whence they carry off a great deal of 
Booty to Corbio. The Cunſul Quinctius has no hopes of bringing the Tribunes to con- 
ſent to the raiſing an Army; but he aſſembles the wy at expoſtulates with them 
on the Shame both to them and him, of letting the Enemy inſult Nome, without re- 
venging it; and imputes the Inſolence of the Ægaui and Volſci to the inteſtine Di- 
viſions of the Romans. I grant, adds he, bat the EnxkAr fot no Bounds to their Am- 
bition. But do not the People hkewiſe carry their Love of Liberty to an Exceſs? They 
deſired TriBuNes; we efbabliſhed them, They wanted DEcEmviIR1;z ue conſented. 
They inſiſted upon theſe new Magiſtrates being depoſed; we depoſed them. They demanded 
to haue the Tribuneſhip reer d; we faffer'd it. They defir d to have popular Men 
choſen Conſuls; we choſe them. In ſbort, we have ſuffer'd them to enjoy the Protection 
of their own Magiſtrates, with a Right of Appeal to their Tribunal; and we. have ſub- 
jected ourſelves to the Laws made in their Comitia. Are not the Nobility ſufficiently 
humbled? What have you to ask more? He then aſcribes all their ſhameful and un - 
worthy Conduct to the ſeditious Harangues of their Tribaxes, and exhorts them to 
reſume the old Roman Spirit, and follow him into the Field. Never was the Harangue 
of any Tribune more favourably recciv'd by the People, than that of this venerable 
| Conſul. A Decree is unanimouſly paſs'd for making the neceſſary Levies; and all 
the young Men are ſummon d to appear in the Campus Martius to be inliſted. Every 
Cohort conſiſted then of fix Centuries, and every Legion of ten Coborts. Each Cohort 
had leave to chuſe its own Centurions; and beſides them, two Senators were placed 
at the Head of ir. Theſe Diſpoſitions are ſo expeditiouſly made, that in four Hours 
time, the Troops are ready to fetch the Roman Eagles from the Houſes of the 
Quæ ſtors, (to whole Care they were always committed.) They encamp the ſame 
Day ten Miles from Rome, and the following come in fight of the Enemy near Corbio. 
9. 4- The third Day they come to a pitch'd Battel with them. [ The Particulars of 
it are related. ] But tho' the Victory be complete on the Side of the Romans, the 
Conſuls have no Triumph. 5. . Soon after this, the Roman People arc choſen 
Arbitrators in a Diſpute between the Inhabitants of Ardea and thoſe of Aricia, con- 
cerning a large Tract of Land, to which each of the Cities laid claim. The Tribes 
are aſſembled, the Cauſe is heard, and the Votes are juſt going to be taken, when 
one Scaptius, a Roman, a very old Man of the meaneſt of the 2 deſires to be 
heard. He pretends; to have known the Diſtrict in queſtion about forty ſeven Years, 
that it formerly belong'd to Corioli, and conſequently now to the Romans, who ought 
therefore to make no ſcruple of ſeizing it. This Motion gives the Conſuls a great 
deal of Concern, when they find it favourably liſten'd to. They uſe their urmoſt 
Endeavours to diſſuade the People from taking a Step which. muſt caſt a Blemiſh on 
the Roman Probity. But they Arive in vain. The Romans adjudge the Territory to 


themſelyves. 5. 6. The Plebeians have now gain'd ſuch an Aſcendant over the 
2 Nobility, 
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that the 777bunes think themſelves in a Condition to attempt 'whiat they 

e. And being jealous of the Prerogative, which the Conſuls enjoy, of chuſing 

the Oaæſtors, they contrive to deprive them of that Privilege; and accordingly the 

People for the firſt time appoint the Quefors, bur adhere to the old Cuſtom of no: 
minating only Patricians. S8. 7. The new Conſuls, M. Genucius Augurinus and 64 Con- 
C. Curtius Philo, are no ſooner in Office, than the Tribunes form new Deſigns. Ca- SULSH1P. 
nuleins, an active Man at the Head of them, preſents a Petition to the People, de- Ca Nu x- 
firing, That the Law, forbidding Patrician and Plebeian Families to intermarry, may us the 

ze aboliſy'd; and likewiſe, That Plebeians may have leave to ſtand fer the Conſulſhip. TRIBUNE: 
The Diſputes which ariſe upon theſe two Articles, put the Enemies of Rome in mo- 

tion again.. The Defection of the Ardeates is followed by a Declaration of War on 

the Part of the Veiontes; and the Æqui and Volſci at the ſame time prepare great Ar- 

mies to enter the Roman Territory. However, the Tribunes obſtinately oppoſe all 

Levies, till the Senate ſhall paſs a Decree, authorizing them to aſſemble the People 

to determine upon the new propoſed Laws. Many of the Senators make warm 

Speeches againſt the Pretenſions of the Commons; but Canuleius encourages them not 

to abate any thing of their Pretenſions, and by a long and artful Harangue, makes 

ſuch an Impreſſion on them, that they bind themſelves by the moſt ſolemn Oaths, 

not to ſubmit to any Orders about Enrollments, till the Senate have complied witli 

their Demands. The Conſuls arc terrify'd, and hold private Meetings, to which only 

the graveſt and oldeſt Senators are invited. Here C. Claudius propoſes an Expe- 

dient which is receiv'd with Applauſe, and which we ſhall ſoon ſee put in Execution. 

6.8. When the Senate aſſembles to put ſome end to the Affair, the Tribunes are or- 

der'd to explain their Pretenſions, and give their Reaſons for the two Laws in queſ- 


tion. Bur inſtead of this, the Harangue of Canuleius, who is their Speaker, turns 


wholly upon the Irregularity of fecrer Aſſemblies, and the double Dealings of the 
Confle who propoſe an Affair to the Deliberation of the Fathers, which has been 
already derermin'd in private: And laftly he complains, that Valerius and Horatius 
had not been call'd to the fecret Council. Genucius proteſts, that the Conſuls had had 
no other View in calling a private Aſſembly, than to pave the Way for Concord : 
That they had not invited Valerius and Horatins to it, left it ſhould leffen their In- 
rereſt with the People; and as a Proof of his Eſteem for them, he invites them to 
fpeak ont of their Turn, and before the more antient conſular Senators. (To 
engage thofe two Senators to ſpeak firſt in the Debate, was a Part of old Clau- 
dius's Scheme.) Valerius is of opinion, That the Enemy ought to be firfl conquered 
before the Senate hear even the juſt Defires of the People; but that they oupht to be en- 
couraged to contend for Victory by a Decree, or written Promiſe, to empower the Tri - 
bunes to propoſe the two Laws 10 the People, as ſoon as the Campaign ſbould be ended. 


Horatius ſeconds this Motion. Long and warm Debates ariſe; till at length old 


Claudius, (as had been agreed) declares againſt the Suffering the two Laws to be propos d 
to the People in Comitia, either now or hereafter. Then Genucius, the Conſul's Bro- 
ther, plays his Part, and propoſes as an Expedient for Reconciliation, That the con- MILIT A- 
ſular Power be divided among ſix Perſons, three choſen out of the Nobility, and three RY TRI- 
out of the Commons; that hoy be call d Military Tribunes; and that when their Tear RUNES. 
ſhall be expired, the Republick may continue the ſame kind of Government, or return to 

her Conſuls as fhe ſhall ſee proper. This Motion is approv'd of both by Senate and 

Tribunes. A Decree for this third Revolution in the Roman Government is paſt ; 

and there is an univerſal Joy in Rome. Comitia are held without delay. But when 

thele new Governors come to be choſen, it is with great difficulty that any of the 

Patricians are prevail'd upon to ſtand Candidates, while the Plebezans ſollicit the Of 

fice with Earneſtneſs : And it now appears how different the ſame People are from 
themſelves, when ſpirited up by ſeditious Harangues, and when left to their own 

Reaſon. When they come to vote, they only promote three Patricians, and re- 

fuſe to nominate any Plebeians to be joined with them in the Military Tribuneſbip. 

As to the foreign Enemies of the Republick, they ſeem to be diſpers'd by the Re- 
eſtabliſhment ot Concord in Rome, and there is no Neceſſity of raifing Troops to 

oppoſe them. F. 9. J. Sempronius, L. Attilius, and T. Clelius, the firſt Mili- ft Mi- 
tary Tribunes, do not continue long in Office. Curtius the late Conſul, who had pre- TARY 
ſided at their Election, declares three Months after, that the Auguries preceding it TarIBuNe- 
had been inauſpicious, which diſannulled their Promotion. (This was probably an SHIP. 
artful Contrivance of the Nobility, not to let the new Form of Government take 

root.) The three 1 ap readily abdicate their Dignity, and Rome thereby falls 

into an Inrerregnum. T. OvinBins, when Imterrex, aſſembles the People to determine, INTER- 
whether the conſular Government ſhall be reſtored, or that of Military Tribunes con- REGNUM. 
tinued. The Senate are for the former, the Tribunes of the Commons are for the 

latter, while the People being reſolv'd to confer the ſupreme Dignity only on Pa- 

cricians, ate indifferent whether it be call'd Conſulſbip or Tribuneſpip. At length all 

agree to reſtore the old Form of Government; Patricians only are ſuffer'd to ſtand 65h Con- 
for the Conſulſbip, and L. Papyrius Mugillanus, with M. Sempronius Attratinus, are SULSHIP. 

9 e | | choſen 


- choſen by the Centuries. The Union which now reigns among all Orders of Men in Year. of 
the Republick, keeps the neighbouring Powers quiet. Even the Ardeates'return to ROME 
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their Duty, and renew their Alliance with Rome. The Senate give them good 
words concerning the Reſtitution of their Lands in due time; but cannot repeal a 
Decree of the People. F. 10. The Conſuls for the next Year, are Z. Quinctius 


Capitolinus, (a fifth time) and M. Geganius, (a ſecond.) There had been no Cenſus 


for ſeventeen Years, which occaſion'd great Diſorders. The new Conſuls undertake 


to remedy them: but as they have ſo many Affairs both Civil and Military upon their 
Hands, they deſire the Senate to diſcharge them of the Care of numbering the Peo- 


CEN- 
SORS. 


ple, and taking an Account of their Effects, and to lay it upon two Magiſtrates, 
created on purpoſe, who ſhould be ſtiled Cenſors. The Fathers readily conſent to it, 
and the Tribunes think the Employment of too little Importance to oppoſe its Eſta- 
bliſhment. They do not foreſee to what a pitch of Grandeur and Power the Office of 
Cenſor will in time arrive. The Law which ſettles the Functions of the new Officers, 
is drawn up in theſe Words. Let the Cenſors enquire into the Ages and Number of the 


| Perſons in every Family, and the Value of tbe Effects which. belong to them. Let them 


Cbaratter 
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have the Inſpeftion of the Temples, Streets, Fountains, publick Treaſure, and Taxes. 
Let them determine to what Tribe every Citizen ſhall belang. Let them inform them- 
ſelves of every one's Age and Income, that they may place all in their Order. Let them 
keep a Regifter of the Roman Knights, and of the Foot-Soldiers. Let them take care 
that no body lives fingle. Let them inſpett the Manners of the People, and not ſuffer 
any Stain to reft..upon the Senate. Let there be two Cenſors, and let them continue in 
their Office five Tears, tho*. other Magiſtrates be changed annually. And laſily, let this 
Office continue in the Republick for ever. Papyrius and Sempronius, Conſuls of the laſt 
Year, are the firſt Cenſors. The numbering of the People is follow'd by a LusTrrum, 
being the eleventh from its Inſtitution. $.11. In the mean time, the Ardeates 
are involy'd in a Civil War, occaſion d by two Citizens of Ardea, one of a Noble 
Family, the other of a Plebeian, who had both fallen in love with the ſame Woman. 
It becomes a Party Quarrel, and riſes to ſuch a height, that the Plebeians leave the 
City in great Numbers, encamp on a Hill in the Neighbourhood, pillage and lay 
waſte the Lands of the Nobility. The Mutineers are join'd by the Holſci, and having 
choſe themſelves a Commander, one Cluilius, lay ſiege to Ardea. The Nobility ap- 
ply to the Romans. The Senate ſend to their Relief the Conſul Geganius, who in- 
veſts the Beſiegers, reduces them to ſurrender their Arms, and makes them paſs un- 
der the Yoke. 6.12. But tho' Geganius returns to Rome with all the Glory 


of a Conqueror, his Triumph being attended with uncommon Pomp and Solemnity; 


yet his Collegue Quinctius Capitolinus, who had continued in Rome, is for his admi- 
rable Conduct rather more eſteem'd. He was an excellent Soldier, an incomparable 
Stateſman, and ſcarce inferior in Merit to his Brother Quinctius Cinciunatus. He was 
not one of thoſe Men who have no Weight any longer than they are in Office. He 


ſeem'd a Conſul in all the Parts of his Life; and when advanc'd to the higheſt Poſt, 
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leſs Reſpe& was ſhew'd to his Office than to his Perſon. No body ever knew ſo 
well how to temper Severity and Mildneſs together. The Senators themſelves thought 
him too ſevere to the People, and yet the — were perfectly fatisfy'd with his 
Goodneſs to them. In his happy Conſulſbip, Herodotus came into Italy, and reſided 
ſome time at Thurium, near Tarentum, where it is probable he compos'd ſome Part 
of his Hiſtory. . 13. The ſucceeding Conſuls are M. Fabius and Poſthumus 
Ebutius, who make it their Buſineſs to bury in Oblivion the Remains of that In- 
famy which the Roman People had brought upon themſelves by the unjuſt Judgment 


formerly paſs'd againſt the Ardeates. They prevail on the Senate to paſs a Decree | 


for ſending a Colony of Romans to Ardea, to defend and re-people the City, much 
depopulated by the Civil War. It is agreed, but ſecretly, for fear of the Tribunes, 
that only a ſmall Part of the Lands, formerly in Diſpute, ſhall be divided among the 
new Colony, and the reſt reſtor d to the Ardeates, This was diſannulling the Judg- 
ment of the People by an Act of Power. And accordingly Agrippa Menenius, T. Clæ- 
lius, and M. Ebutius, the Commiſſioners for making the Diſtribution, are, after a 
faithful Diſcharge of their Truſt, cited to appear before the People. But theſe three 
Patricians avoid the Proſecution, by declaring themſelves Citizens of Ardea, and 
continuing there. . 14. The new Year of C. Furius and M. Papirius, is as 
peaceful as the foregoing. Petilius, one of the Tribunes, endeavours to engage the 
Conſuls to preſent a Petition to the Senate, concerning the Diſtribution of Lands 
among the People, and to move, that Military Tribunes may be choſen for the follow- 
ing Year, inſtead of Con/uls': But both to no Purpoſe. The Romans adhere to 
their old Government; and, §. 17. Proculus Geganius and L. Menenias are 
promoted to the Con/ulſhip. The Harangues of the Tribunes, and the Storms of the 
Comitia, having of late diſtracted the Minds of the Roman Citizens, who are al- 
moſt all Husbandmen, the Lands are but indifferently cultivated z and it proving, 
beſides, a bad Year, a Famine begins to be ſenſibly felt. 'The People, to prevent the 
ill Conſequences of it, create, with the Conſent of the Senate, an extraordinary 
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with the Title of SupRRINTENDENT of PRoyiSions. His Name is 
He ſends into ſeveral Provinces by Sea and Land, in queſt of Corn: but 
no Supplies can be got, except from Hetruria and even thence he gers but little 
for the Publick, becauſe one Sp. Mælius, an eminent Corn-Merchant, who by his 
Riches had rais'd himſelf to the Rank of a Roman Knight, cauſes ſo great a Quantity 
to be brought to Rome on his own Account. But as this Malius IS partly the Cauſe 
of the Scarcity, ſo he in part removes it, by diſtributin Corn gratis to ſome, and ſel- 
ling to others at a low Price. And this makes him fo popular, that he firſt aſpires 
to the Conſulate, and ſoon carries his Views beyond it. He thinks it will be as caſy 
to invade the Regal, as the Conſular Authority, and looks on the former as more wor- 
thy of his Purſuit z ſo that he does not _ among the Candidates for the Conſul- 
ſhip. 6.16. And it is happy for the Republick, that 7. Quinctius Capitolinus is voin Cox- 
now elected a ſixth time. (His Collegue is Agrippa Menenius.) However, Minucius suLs HIP. 
the Superintendent has the Glory of firſt diſcovering Melins's Plot to raiſe himſelf to a 
Throne. He makes a Report of the Conſpiracy to the Senate; upon which, the 
Conſcript Fathers inveigh againſt the Conſuls of the laſt Year, for ſuffering Mzlius's 
Liberalities, and the private Meetings at his Houſe: and they accuſe the preſent 


| Conſuls of Want of Vigilance in detecting the Plot, and of Want of Expedition in 


puniſhing the Conſpirators. Quinctius anſwers, That the Delay ought not to be im- 

uted to the weak Conduct of the Conſuls, but to the narrow Compaſs of their 
— The People, ſays he, have a Privilege of appealing from our Sentences to their 
Tribunes, and this Uſurpation cuts all the Sinews of the Government. 1 therefore de- 
clare my ſelf for creating a Dictator; and as it is my Right to appoint the Man, I nomi- 


nate my Brother Quinctius Cincinnatus. This Step is applauded; but Cincinnatus at 


firſt declines the Office, being now fourſcore. However, he is at length perſuaded 5h DIC A- 
to accept it; and then, that the Change, made in the Senate, may not be known in TorsMtyP. 
the City, no body is ſuffer'd to leave the Houſe all day. In the Night, the Dictator Quinc- 
chuſes Servilius Abala to be his General of Horſe ; then ſeizes the Capitol, and poſts Tivs Cix- 
his Horſe to guard it. As ſoon as it is Day, he ſurprizes the City, by appearing in ciNnaTus 
the Habit, and with all the Inſignia, of a Dictator. Mzlius is ſummon'd to appear à 2d time. 
before him, and anſwer to the Crimes laid to his Charge. Upon this he retires among 
his Friends, who defend him from the Officer ſent to ſeize him. But Ahala comes 
up with him as he is flying, and calling upon the People for Aſſiſtance, and with a 
Sabre cuts off his Head. The News of this Action pleaſes the generous, old Dictator; 
he congratulates Ahala upon it, and becomes his Apologiſt with the People. He 
further orders Mzlias's Houſe to be razed, and his Corn to be ſold to the Citizens at 
a very low Price. A Statue is erected to Minucius, and a Field and an Ox are given 
him for his Reward. However, three of the Tribunes, who had doubtleſs been Con- 
fidents and Accomplices of Malius, do not forgive Minucius and Servilius Abala. 
They refuſe to confirm by a Law the Honours done to Minucius; and to revenge 
themſelyes on the Patricians in general, get the Military Tribuneſhip reviv'd, in hopes 
that the People will now divide the Government between three Patricians and three 
Plebeians. $. 17. But they chuſe only three Patricians, Mamercas Æmilius, 24 MiLIi- 
L. Quinctius, (Son of Cincinnatus) and Julius Iulus. In this Year Fidenæ revolts from tary 
the Republick to Tolumnius, (Chief of the Hetrurian Nation) and to the Veientes his TRIEUNE“ͥ 
Subjects; the Senate ſend four Ambaſſadors to ask the Reaſon of the Revolt; but they SHIP. 
are murder d by the Fidenates, and the Romans erect four Statues to their Memory. | 
As a War muſt neceſſarily enſue, it is thought more proper to chuſe Conſuls than | 
Military Tribunes, for the next Year. F. 18. M. Geganius, (a third time) and 71 Coy. 
Z. Sergius, are elected. It falls to the latter to make War with Tolumnius. But tho' suLsHIP 
he gains ſome Advantage over the Enemy, it coſts the Romans dear, and they don't ; 
think fir to continue a General at the Head of the Army who is ſo prodigal of Ro- 
man Blood. The Senate order a Dictator to be created, and Mamercus Amilius is gth DIT ae 
nominated by the Conſuls. He chuſes young Quinctius Cincinnatus to be his General ;.oz541p 
of Horſe, and appoints Quinctius Capitolinus, and M. Fabius Vibulanus, two great ayer. 
Commanders, to be his Liutenants General. The Faliſci join the Fidenates and Vei- us Ex- 
entes. The Difator comes to an Engagement with them. [The Particulars of the 10s 
Engagement are relared.] Cornelius Cofſus, a Legionary Tribune, having kill'd King Cop xx- 
Tolumnius with his own Hand, and ſtripp'd him of his Armour and Royal Robes, Lius Cos- 
carries (in the Dictator's Triumph) thoſe Spoils, call'd Opima Spolia, on his Shoul- sus 
ders, and depoſits them in the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius. They were the ſe: 
cond of the Sort known in Rome. The firſt were born by Romulus, who kill'd 
King Acron in ſingle Combat. F. 19. In the following Year of the Conſuls, 72d Cons 
M. Cornelius and L. Papirius, one Sp. Malius a Tribune, and a Relation of the famous suLsHIp. 
Corn- Merchant, cites Minucius and Servilius Abala to anſwer for what they had 
done againſt his Kinſman. But his Efforts are fruitleſs. Rome is this Year af- 
Hicted by the Plague and an Earthquake. H. 20. In the following Conſulſbip of 73% Con- 
Julius lulus, (a ſecond time) and L. Virginius, the Plague rages with greater Fury sdLs HIP. 
than before. The Veientes and Fidenates rg encamp near Rome, on the Side of 

SW the 
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| the Gate Collina. Upon which the Senate, being terrify'd, think it neceſſary to 
b 6 
2 chuſes Poſthumius Abutius, to be his General of Horſe. The next Morning, he com- 
Quinrus mands all thoſe whoſe Health will permit, to march out of the City. The Enemy 
immediately retire: But Servilius comes up with them near Nomentum, routs them, 
and afterwards takes the City of Fidenæ by Sap. However, this being look d upon 
as a Civil War, becauſe Fidenæ was a Roman Colony, the General is not granted a 
Triumph, tho he probably took then the Name of Fidenas. This Succeſs is follow'd 
| by a Cenſus of the Roman People, which after the Eſtabliſhment of the Cenſors, never 
74 Con- fail'd to be renew'd every five Years. $. 21. It is not agreed, whether Rome in 
SULSHIP. the beginning of the Year 3 19, was govern'd by the former Conſuls, Jur. us lüLus 


and L. VInEINrus, or by new ones, M. MANL ivs and Q. SuLeicivs, or by 
three Military Tribunes. But be that as it will, it is certain that theſe Tribanes or 


Conſuls were ſo little concern'd in the Events of the Year, that they were ſoon for- 


SERVILIUS 
Prirscvs. 


8chDIcrA- gotten. The Romans thought proper to appoint Mamercus AEmilius Dictator, (who 


TORSHIP. Choſe Poſthumius Tubertus to be his General of Horſe;) being apprehenſive of the Re- 
Mamter- ſolutions that might be taken in the Diet of Yol:tumna, whither the Faliſci and Vei- 
cus Mi- entes had invited the Depuries of the twelve Lacumonies of Hetruria, But theſe Fears 
bios, a 2d are vain. Hetruria refuſes to declare War againſt the Republick. AÆmilius therefore 
time. having no Hopes to gain Glory abroad, reſolves to do ſomething remarkable at home, 
and propoſes to the People to ſhorten the Duration of the Cenſorſhip to eighteen 

Months. The Motion is receiv'd with Applauſe, and paſs'd into a Law without de- 

lay. And the Dif#ator, to ſhew by his Example the Diſlike he has to long Conti- 

nuance in Offices, lays down his own at the ſame time. But the Cenſors, to be re- 

veng'd on him, ſtrike him out of the Roll of his Tribe, take away from him the Pri- 

vileges of Citizenſhip, reduce him to the Condition of thoſe who are ſubject to all 

ublick Taxes, without enjoying the Rights of Citizens, and laſtly increaſe his Taxes 

an eighth Part. However, this great Man bears all theſe Indignities with ſingular 
Moderation, and even uſes his Intereſt with the. People, to hinder them from ſhewing 

a ſevere Reſentment againſt the Cenſors for the ill Uſage he had ſuffer'd from them. 

34 Miri- F. 22. The Tribunes of the People prevail to have MILITARY TxrIBUNES, 


TARY appointed to govern the Republick the next Year. However, the People chuſe only 
TRIBUNE= three Patricians, M. Fabius, M. Foſlius, and L. Sergius. Nothing remarkable hap- 
SHEFP. pens in their Year, but a Plague, which ceaſes in the following Year of L. Pinarius, 
4h MiLt- IL. Furius, and Sp. Poſtbumius. But Ambition raiſes ſome freſh Diſturbances at 
TARY Rome. The wealthy Plebeians complain of the inferior ſort, as not well enough af- 
TrIBUNE- fected to their Intereſts, having never choſen any but Patricians to be Military Tri- 
SHIP. bunes, notwithſlanding the Law which allows three Plebeians to be choſen. They 


meet at the Houſes of the Tribunes of the People, and there conclude that this Neg- 
lect of them is owing to the Influence the Nobility by Intreaties or Menaces have 
on the lower People in Elections. A Scheme therefore is propoſed, to prevail on 
the Comitia to paſs a Law againſt the Patricians making Intereſt in Elections, and to 
aboliſh the Cuſtom of the Pretenders to the ſuperior Offices wearing Clothes of an 
extraordinary W hiteneſs, (whence they were call'd Candidates) careſſing the People, 
Sc. The Law is paſs'd, and is the firſt made at Rome againſt canvaſſing for Elec- 


tions. But it does not continue long in force. And to avoid all Danger of having 


Plebeian Military Tribunes for the next Year, the Senate, on pretence of being 

threaten'd with a War by the Æqui and Volſci, decree, that Conſuls ſhall be choſen 

75 Con- in the next Comitia. $.23. Accordingly, the Centuries chuſe T. Quinctius Pen- 
SULSHIP. nus Cincinnatus and C. Julius Mento. But the Report concerning the formidable Pre- 
parations of the, Aqui and Volſci proving too true, the Senate think it neceſſary to 

create a Diftator. Quinctius and Julius however are piqued at the little Confidence 

the Republick ſeems to have in their Courage and Conduct, and refuſe to nominate 

a ſupreme Magiſtrate: And the Senators to bring them to Reaſon, are forc'd to have 

recourſe to the Tribunes of the People, whom they exhort to force the Conſuls to lay 

down the Command of the Army, and put it into the Hands of a Dictator. Accordingly, 

the Tribunes, charm'd with a _ which tended to increaſe the Authority of their 

College, threaten the Conſuls with Impriſonment, if they don't comply with the 

Senate's 94 They ſubmit at length; but juſtly reproach the Senators with be- 

traying the Intereſts of their own Body. Another Difhculty till remains: The Con- 

| ſuls cannot agree upon a Man; fo that they are torc'd to caſt Lots. It falls to Qxinc- 
9 DicTa- tius to nominate, and he declares A. Poſthumius Tubertus Difator, who appoints 
TORSHIP. L. Julius Vopiſcus to be his General of Horſe. He ſeems not to have forc'd the 
A. Posr- Conſuls to abdicate entirely. Julius is left in Rome to govern it; and Quinctius com- 
nomos mands one of the two Bodies into which the Di&ator divides his Army. The Aqui 
TuBtr- and Yolſci attack Quinctius's Camp in the Night. Poſthumius orders a Reinforce- 
rus. ment to his Relief, and at the ſame time ſends a Detachment under M. Geganins, to 
ſurprize the Camp of the Aqui. Geganius ſucceeds, and by lighting Fires gives the 


Signal of his Succeſs. The Dictator tells his Men, that the Enemy's Camp is taken ; 
| an 


Year of 


nominate a Dictator; and the Conſuls pitch upon Quintus Servilins Priſcus, who KO,. 
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ot and as ſoon as it is Day, he falls upon their Rear, while Quinctius ſallies out of his 
Yue Cans upon them; as they are ſurrounded. But Vectius Meſſius, a Brave Man of 


323. 


324. 
327. 


326. 


* 


328. 


the Holſci, puts himſelf at the Head of a good Number of his Countrymen, reſo- 

Jutely breaks thro' the Roman Batallions, and gains the other Camp of the Confederates 

which had not been taken. The Dictator purſues them thither, and obliges them 

to ſurrender at Diſcretion; they are all, except their Senators, ſold for Slaves. While 

theſe Things are doing Abroad, Julius at Rome, by the Senate's Order, conſecrates 

the Temple of Apollo. Poſthumias returns in Triumph to the City, the 14th of the 
Calends of July, and lays down his Dictatorſbip.  $. 24. The next Year, in 

which C. Papirius and L. Julius Vopiſcus are Conſuls, the ÆAgqui, being humbled, de- 76h Cox 
fire to enter into an Alliance with the Romans, on the Foot of thoſe with the Latins suLSsHIP. 
and Hernici. But they only obtain an eight Years Truce. The Volſci quarrel among 
themſelves : So that the Romans being this Year left in Peace, there 1s nothing to . 

do at Rome, but the making a Law to ſettle the Value of the Oxen and Sheep, paid 

by way of Fines for Diſobedience to Magiſtrates ; and the Fines are order'd to be _ 
paid in Money for the future, cach Ox valued at 100 A es of Braſs, and each Sheep Vide M- 
at ten. The Tribunes are the firſt Projectors of this new Regulation; but the Con- TERNIAN 
ſuls having Notice of it, prevent them, and make the Law themſelves; by which Law. Jear 
they gain the Favour of the People. 2099. 

The following Conſulſbip of L. Sergius (choſen a ſecond time) and Hoſtus Lucretius, 77" Con- 
paſſes in greater Inaction than the former. The publick Tranquillity is not diſturb'd, sul. sHIp. 
even by the Tribunes. $. 257. The next Year, in which T. Quinctius (a ſecond 78th Con- 
time) and Cornelius Coſſus, are raiſed to the Conſulate, is remarkable for nothing but sULsH1P. 
an extraordinary Drought; on which Occaſion new Expiations are introduced, and 
ſuch ſuperſtitious Innovations, as bring a Reproach upon the Governours of the Re- 
publick : So that the Adiles are order'd to take Care that none worſhip any Gods 


but thoſe of the Country, nor with any other than the uſual Rites, purſuant to a 


Law of the twelve Tables. $. 26. The Veientes had obtained a Truce for 

eight Years, after their Defeat near Nomentum, in the Year 318; but before the Ex- 

piation of it, had committed Ravages in the Roman Lands. The Senate therefore, 
in the Conſulate of L. Papirius, and Servilius Ahala, arc diſpoſed to puniſh them. 79" Coxn- 
Bur a Diſpute ariſing between the Senate and the People, concerning the Right of sulsHIP. 
declaring War in the preſent Caſe, the Veientes eſcape, for this Year, the Vengeance 

of the Romans. And the Republick inſiſt upon being governed by Military Tribunes 

the next. §. 27. Four Patricians are choſen, T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, C. Furius, 5* MiLt- 
M. Poſthumius, and A. Cornelius Cofſus. They take their Employments by Lot. AR 
Coſſus ſtays at Rome; the other three march againſt the Veientes; but not acting in TrRIBUNE- 
Concert when they come to an Engagement with the Enemy, they are routed. And sHip. 

the People at Rome being in a Conſternation, inſiſt upon their being depoſed, and 

upon the Nomination of a Di#ator at the ſame time. But a Diffculry ariſes about 10 Dic- 
the latter; becauſe there are no Conjuls in being to nominate. Recourſe is had to TATOR- 
the Augurs; and they agree that Coſſus, who had had no Share in the late ſhameful Diſ- snip. 
aſter, may nominate a Didtator; and he accordingly chuſes Mamercus Æmilius, whom MAukR- 
the Cenſors had degraded. AÆAmilius, in Return, makes Coſſus his General of Horſe. cus ÆEui- 
$. 28. In the mean time, the Inhabitants of Fidene maſſacre the Roman Colony there, Lĩus, 4 
and revolt a ſeventh time to the Yeientes, who paſs the Tyber, and encamp near the third time. 
City. The Dictator with his Infantry attacks them furiouſly ; but his left Wing is 

for a while amazed, and terrified by the Enemy's new manner of Fighting. The 

Fidenates open one of the Gates of their City, and ſend out ſome Soldiers with 

lighted Torches in their Hands, and dreſſed in Habits like thoſe uſually given the 

Furies. Theſe run like mad Enthuſiaſts thro' the Roman Batallions, and threaten 

them with Fire and Sword at the ſame time. But the Di#ator upbraids his Men 

with Cowardice, hat, ſays he, are you as much afraid of Smoke as a Swarm of 

Bees? Make uſe of your Swords to wreft theſe Torches out of the Enemies Hands, and 

then go aud ſet Fire to their City with them. The Romans recover their Courage, and 

Cofus with his Cavalry falling upon the Enemy at the ſame time, the latter are entirely 

defeated; both Fidene and the Camp of the Veientes are taken and plundered, and 

the Priſoners are partly diſtributed by Lot to the Roman Officers, and the reſt ſold. 

This glorious Expedition being finiſh'd in ſixteen Days, Æmilius leads back his 

Troops to Rome, has the Honours of a Triumph, and then lays down his Dictator- 


hip. $. 29. Notwithſtanding the ill Conduct of the laſt Military Tribunes, the 6* MIL I- 


Tribunes of the People have Credit enough to get the ſame Government continued; Tary 
and A. Sempronius, L. Furius, L. , ee, and L. Horatius, are choſen. A Truce TRIBUNE- 
of twenty Years is granted to the Neientes; and that with the Aqui prolong'd three sHir. 
Years. The Romans are this Year wholly taken up with Negotiations. 

And the next is a Year of little leſs Tranquillity in the Republick, which is go- 7* MILI- 
vern'd by Ap. Claudius, Sp. Nautius, L. Sergius, and Sex. Julius, all Patricians, The TarY 


People are diverted with the Great Games of the Circus; and, by Publick Orders, all TriBuNe- 
Strangers who come to Rome to be Spectators are entertain'd gratis, Bur theſe Games SHIP, 
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SULSHIP. 
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are no ſooner over, than the Tribunes of the Commons renew their ſeditious Harangues, Year of 
and remonſtrate to the People their Folly and Ingratitude to them, in never pro- ROM E 


moting any Plebeian to the Office of Military Tribune. It is better, ſay they, to abro- 
gate the Law, which qualifies us to enjoy what you will never give us. It will be leſs 
ſhameful nat to hope at all, tban to go on boping for what we cannot obtain. But when 
the Military Tribunes find that theſe Diſcourſes begin to make an Impreſſion on the 
People, they ſend private Expreſles, defiring the Senators (who were many of them 
in the Country) to repair to 'Town, where, unknown to the Tribunes of the People, 


they paſs a Decree that the Republick ſhall the next Year be govern'd by Con/uls - 


and three of the preſent Governours are likewiſe order'd to march againſt the Folſci, 
who had enter'd the Territory of the Hernici, the Allies of Rome. Appius Claudius, 
who has all the uſual Steadineſs of the Claudian Family in oppoſing the Pretenſions 
of the People and their Tribunes, is left behind to govern the City. §. 30. In 
the following Con/ulfhip of C. Sempronius and Q, Fabius, the Tribunes of the People 


ſhew how much they are exaſperated againſt the Pazricians, by beginning a Proſecu- . 


tion againſt T. Quinctius and M. Poſthumius, two of the three Military Tribunes (the 
third was dead) for the Year 327, who had loſt a Battle by their mutual Jealouſies 


and Miſunderſtanding. But the Affair is ſuſpended, by the Arrival of Deputies from 


the Hernici and Latins, with the News that the Yol/c: threaten the Republick with a 


more cruel War than ever. Ir falls to Sempronius's Lot to march againſt the Enemy. 


The Ronan Army, by his Want of Precaution, and the ill-poſting of his Cavalry, 
wou'd have been entirely routed, if Tempanius, a fimple Decurion, had not ventured 
to take upon him the Command of the Horſe. We are loft, ſays he, if the Horſe 
don't diſmount and make Head againſt the Enemy. Follow my Lance; That ſhall be your 
Guide. His Words are approved by a Shout; they all diſmount, follow him, and 
ruſh upon the Enemy; but being hurried on by their impetuous Courage, they pe- 
netrate too far into the Center of the Yol/cian Troops, and are ſurrounded. The 


Conſul does his utmoſt to ſuccour them, but in vain. However, Tempanius draws 


up his Horſemen in a Circle, upon an Eminence; and the Night coming on, puts 


an End to the Engagement. Both Roman and Yol/cian Armies decamp, and march 


away, uncertain which has gain'd the Victory. Tempanius with his Men remains 
alone on the Field of Battle. He takes his way to the Roman Camp; but finding it 
deſerted, haſtens to Rome, where he cauſes a univerſal Joy, a Report having been 
ſpread that Sempronius was routed, and the Roman Cavalry cut in Pieces. The Ab- 
e ves the Romans Diſquiet; and the Tribunes take Advantage 
of it to forward the Proſecution of Quinctius and Poſtbumius. If Sempronius, ſay 
they, has betray'd the Republick, it is owing to our Dilatorineſs in puniſhing thoſe guilty 
Generals. They then interrogate Tempanius, concerning the Conduct of Sempronius. 
Tempanius, with great Frankneſs, Modeſty and Diſcretion, relates the Affair as it 
happened, and ſpeaks handſomly of the Conſul. News is preſently after brought, 
that Sempronius with his Troops apy Upon his Return, he endeayours to clear 
himſelf, and extols the Exploits of Tempanius. However, the People are ſo much 
out of Humour with their Generals, that they haſten the Condemnation of Poſthu- 
Quinctius is univerſally acquitted by the Tribes, on ac- 
count of his own ſignal Services, as well as thoſe of his Father Cincinnatus, and his 
Uncle Capitolinus. As for Tempanius, he is elected Tribune of the People, in his Ab- 
ſence, and with him three other brave Horſemen, whom the Cavalry, at his Re- 
commendation, had choſen to be their Leaders. $. 31. Under the following 
Adminiſtration of L. Manlius, ©, Antonius, L. Papirius, and L. Servilius, the Re- 
publick enjoys Peace Abroad. But Hortenſius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, 


_ Cites the late Con/ul Sempronius before the People, to anſwer for his ill Conduct the 


laſt Campaign. When Sempronius appears upon his Trial, Tempanius and the other 
three Tribunes, his Friends, ask their Collegue Hortenſius, My be proſecutes an illuſ- 
zrious Patrician, whom be could reproach with nothing but a little ill Fortune? Sempro- 
nius, add they, was our General and our Father ; and therefore, like irue Children, we 
will wear the Habits of Criminals as well as be; and, as we have ſhared his Fortune, 
partake of his Diſgrace, if any befals him. No, replies Hortenſius, the Republick ſhall 
never ſee Tribunes in the Habits of Criminals; I drop the Accuſation againſt Sempro- 
nius. A General. who ſo well underfiood bow to gain the Affections of his Soldiers, de- 
ſerves our Regard. F. 32. And now the Romans, having ſuch moderate Tribunes 
of the. Commons, readily return to the old Government, and. chuſe T. Quinctius Ca- 
pitolinus (Son of the famous Quinctius Capitolinus) and Numerius Fabius, Conſuls. Fa- 
bius raarches againſt the Ægui with Succeſs, but not conſiderable enough to have 
more. than the Honour of an Ovation. 

The Peace which continues all the reſt of the Year gives the Tribunes an Oppor- 


tunity to embroil the Nobility, with the Plabeians about the Quæſtorſbip. Hitherto 


Funfions of none but Patricians had been raiſed to that Employment, and their Number had been 
be Quas- only two, who were choſen, annually. Their Buſineſs was, 70 calleft the Publick 
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om the Enemy, and to keep exaft Accounts of their Receipts and Disburſements 
4 Publick Treaſure, for which they were accountable. The Conſuls now obſerve, 
that two 9ueflors are no longer ſufficient for this Work, and therefore propoſe to 
the Senate the Creation of two more. The Senate conſent; but when the Propoſal 
comes to be paſs d into a Law, the Tribunes inſiſt that two of the four Quæſtors be 
indiſpenſably taken out of the Commons, without leaving the People at Liberty to 
chuſe Plebeians or Patricians, as they think fit. Upon this, the Conſuls drop the 
Motion. But the Tribanes ſoon revive it, and add a new one yet more ſeditious, re- 
lating to the Diſtribution of Lands among thoſe who have none. So that the reſt 
of the Year is ſpent in Diſputes between the Senators and Trihunes. The former ap- 

oint an Aſſembly of the Centuries to chuſe new Conſuls, the latter are for Military | 
Tribunes, and therefore oppoſe it: and the Republick falls into an Interregnum. When IxTER- 
Papirius comes to be Interrex, he endeavours to reconcile the contending Parties, by gggyun. 
this Propoſal: Let the Senate, ſays he, conſent, that the People chuſe Military Tribunes, 
inſtead of Conſuls; and let the TriBUNEs or THE Commons permit the Tribes 
to chuſe the four Quæſtors either out of the Patricians or Plebeians, as they think fit. 
$.33- This Advice has its Effect, and an Accommodation is concluded. Four Mili- n yy, _ 
zary Tribunes are firſt choſen, T. Quinctius, M. Manlius, L. Furius, and A. Sempro- rar 
mins, all Patricians. Next comes on the Election of the e Antiſtius and TgIRUNE/ 
Pompilius, two of the Tribunes of the Commons, propoſe, the firſt his Son, the ſecond 0 
his Brother, for the Quæſtorſbip, and deſire the People to chuſe them. But the E 
Tribes ſeem to be influenc'd by an innate Reſpect for the Nobility, and chuſe all four 
out of the Pairicians. A. Sempronius had preſided at the Aſſembly, and the angry 
Tribunes are for accuſing him before the People, of ſome unfair Management in taking 
the Votes; but the People know his Innocence. They therefore engage one of their 
Collegues, named Canuleius, to join with them, and vent their Spleen on Caius Sem- 
pronias; (the Couſin German of the Preſident) who had not been acquitted on his 
former Tryal, tho' the Proſecution had been dropp'd. He is again cited to appear 
at the end of twenty ſeven Days. During this Interval, Sempronias conſtantly at- 
tends the Senate, and being reſolved not to loſe his Character there, by a timorous 
Behaviour, zealouſly oppoſes the Requeſt of the Tribunes, concerning the Diftribu- 
tion of Lands; and he behaves himſelf with the ſame Steadineſs on his Tryal. But 
notwithſtanding all the Sollicitations of the Senate in his Fayour, he is fined. Soon after 
this, a Yeftal, who by her Levity, and too free Airs, had brought her ſelf under a Suſ- 
picion of Incontinency, is tried before the Pontiſices, and acquitted. But the Pontifex 
Maximus admoniſhes her to be more reſerv'd for the future. §. 34. In the fol- 10" Mitt 
lowing Military Tribuneſhip of Agrippa Menenius, Sp. Nautius, P. Lucretins, and TAaRY 
C. Servilius, a Plot is form'd by the Slaves to ſer fire to the City, and ſeize the Capi- TRIZ UNE- 
zol ; bur this Secret is reveal'd by ſome of the Conſpirators, and the Miſchief pre- sip. 
vented. Soon after, Labicum, a City included in the Latin Confederacy, 8 the 
Romans ſome Reaſons to ſuſpect her Fidelity. §. 35. And the next Year (in 11 MIL I- 
Which the Republick is govern'd by three Military Tribunes only, M. Papirius, xx 
C. Servilius, and L. Sergius) produces the entire Revolt of the Labicani, who join TRIBUNE- 
the Aqui, pillage the Territory of Tuſculum, and encamp with their new Allies un- gaze, N 
der the Algidus. Two of the Military Tribunes are order'd to take the Field, and E 
the third to ſtay in Rome to govern the City. But a Conteſt ariſes between the three, 
no one of them being willing to ſtay at home. The Senate is offended at theſe Diſ- 
putes; and 9, Servilius Fidenas, formerly Diftator, puts an end to them by his pa- 
ternal Authority, commanding his Son C. Servilius, one of the three Governors, to ſtay 
in Rome. But the two Generals agree no better in the Field than they had done in 
the City; each is for fighting the | Notes his own Way. They deſpiſe one another, 
and the Troops are divided into two Parties. Art length they are prevail'd on by the 
Lieutenant-Generals of the Army to agree to command the Troops alternately, each 
his Day. When the News of this Diſcord comes to Rome, O: Servilius apprehends 
the Conſequences of it, and adviſes his Son to raiſe more Troops, at all Events: And 
the Advice proves ſerviceable. A few Days after, Sergius imprudently hazards a Bat- 
tel, is by a Stratagem of the Enemy intirely defeated, and with his ſcatter'd Troops 
takes Refuge in Tuſculum. The Senate order a Dictator to be created; and 
young Servilius nominates his Father, who appoints his Son General of Horſe. 
$. 36. The Father and Son leave Rome at the Head of a new Army, (that which had 11 Dic- 
fled to Tuſculum being recall'd) and encamp within two Miles of the Enemy. The TaroR- 
Dittator being there inform'd that they are grown negligent and preſumptuous, he shIp. 
marches with haſte to attack them, routs them, inveſts Labicum, their Place of Re- Q. Serv1- 
treat, and takes it by Storm. And all this being done in eight Days, he returns to Luvs, 4 24 
Rome, and immediately lays down his Office. 4 F time. 

The fi ucceeding Military Tribunes, P. Lucretius, L. Servilius, Agrippa Menenius, 12 MiLr- 
and Sp. V. eturius, gain no other Glory but that of preſerving the Republick in the Tary 
fame Tranquillity in which they find it. F. 37. But the next Year, when TRIBUNE- 

d $9. Win 


A. Sempronius, M. Papirius, Q. Fabius, an #s, govern the * SHIP, 
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13 MILI- 


TARY 
TriBung- Mxcilins and Sp. Metilius are at the Head of the Faction; they pretend that the Pa- 


SHIP, zricians have uſurp'd the Lands they enjoy, and they require a new Diviſion of them. 
| The Senators aſſemble frequently to conſult Means to ward off the Blow. At 1 Ap- 

pius Claudius, the youngeſt of them, tells the Fathers, That it has been à conſtant Tradition 
in bis Family, That the moſt effetual Way to deſtroy the Tribunes, is to make them the In- 
ſtruments of their own Doſtruction; and adviſes the endeavouring to gain over ſome of 
them by Careſſes and Promiſes. This Counſel is applauded ; and accordingly the 
Senators engage ſix of the College to oppoſe Macilius and Metilius, who thereupon 
drop their Petition, but ſow thole Seeds of Diviſions, which we ſhall fee frequently 
14 MILI- ſhooting up anew in the Republick. F. 38. In the following Military Tribune 
TARY ſovip of Corn. Coſſus, Quinctius Cincinnatus, Valerius Voluſus, and Fabius Vibulanus, 
Txmuxx- the Inhabitants of Bola, a City dependent on the Ægui, having ravaged the Terri- 
SHIP, tory of Labicum, a new Roman Colony, the Republick ſends Troops to the Aſſiſ- 
tance of the Labicani. After a ſlight Engagement with the Enemy, Bola is taken: 

And this City having a large Diſtrict belonging to it, a new Contention ariſes be- 

tween the People and the Nobility, concerning the Diviſion of the conquer'd Country. 

Sextius the Tribune of the Commons is very ſtirring, to get a Colony ſent thither to take 

Poſſeſſion of it: But the Patricians, who have already poſſeſs'd themſelves of the Lands, 

15h MILI- find means to engage the other Tribunes to oppoſe his Deſign. F. 39. Bola be- 
TARY ing retaken the next Year by the gui, it is the Lot of P. Paſtbumius, one of the 
TRIBUNE- Military Tribunes, [the other three are ©. Fabius, Cn. Cornelius, and L. Valerius] to 
SHIP, march againſt them. He gives the Enemy no Repoſe, but by uninterrupted Skire 
miſhes and Fatigues, wears them out, and ſinks their Courage. He then fits down 


before Bola, and during the Siege, promiſes his Soldiers the Plunder of the City. 


But when it is taken, he puts all the Spoil into the Hands of the Quæſtors, and 
thereby alienates the Hearts of the Army from him. The Tribune Sextius in the mean 
time ſollicits at Rome the Diſtribution of conquer'd Lands, in favour of the People. 
During the Diſturbances, Poſthumius is recall'd to the City, and leaves the Army en- 
cam &. When he comes to Rome, he drops many inconſiderate Expreſſions in the 
Preſence of the Curiæ. One Day, when Sextius in a Conference tels him, that he 
is going to get the People to paſs a Law for dividing the City and Territory of Bola 


among the Soldiers then in the Field, and who having conquer'd them, had the beſt 


Right to poſſeſs them; the imprudent Poſhumius replies, That his Troops ſhall fare 
the worſe for it, if any ſuch Step be taken in their Favour. Sextius perceiving by this, 
the haſty Temper of the General, takes a pleaſure in exaſperating him to ſay things 
offenſive to the People and the Soldiers: and when he has thus ſufficiently enraged 
the Commons both againſt him and his Party, he then takes occaſion to upbraid the 
People with their Madneſs in chuſing ſuch Men to govern the Republick, rather than 
their own Tribunes, who are zealous for their Intereſts. And this artful Diſcourſe 
much leſſens the Partiality of the Commons towards the Noblility, in Elections. In 
the mean time, News is brought from the Camp, that the Soldiers being much 
incens'd by the Report made to them of the imprudent Expreſſions of Poſthu- 
mius, had begun to mutiny; and that Seſfius, one of the Quæſtors, having order'd a 
Liftor to ſeize a mutinous Soldier, had been ſtoned by them. Upon this the General 
leaves Rome, to go and appeaſe the Sedition; bur he only increaſes it by his Cruelty. 
He orders the Aſſaſſins to be thrown into a ſhallow Water, to be there cover'd with 


Hurdles, and then preſs'd to death, by heaping Stones on them. As this was a flow | 


kind of Death, which made the Sufferers cry out terribly, the Soldiers flock about 
them, and reſcue them. The General in a Rage comes down from the Tribunal to 
diſperſe the Multitude, and make his Orders be executed. But the Soldiers being 
now work d up to Fury, forget all Decency and Duty, take up Stones, throw them 
at his Head, and kill him. This was the firſt Inſtance of the kind, from the Foun- 
dation of Rome, 1 | 


BOOK XII. 


S8. 1. HE tragical Death of Poſtbumius increaſes the civil Diſſentions at Rome. 
| The Tribunes of the People protect the Aſſaſſins from the Proſecution of 

the Military Tribunes, who apply to the Senate in vain, becauſe the Fathers are taken 

up in contriving to reſtore the Conſular Government, which they think an Affair of 

more Importance. They make a Decree to that Purpoſe, but the Tribunes of the 

InTerR- Commons You it, and the Government falls into an Interregnum. At length Fabius 
REGNUM, #'Tbulanus being Interrex, aſſembles the Comitia by Centuries, and two Conſuls arc 
824 Con- choſen, M. Cornelius Coſſus and L. Furius Medullinus. They are both good-natur'd, 
$ULSHIP, moderate Men, and are therefore unanimouſly nominated by the Senate, N and 
| e 4 TO Imy, 


the Tribunes of the Commons revive the old Quarrel about the Diſtribution of Lands, Year of 
which they would have equally divided between the Nobility and Plebeians. Sp. ROME 
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to make enquiry into the Crime: A few only of the Guilty are paniſh'd, and 
they fall by their own Hands; the Ares of the Lictors are not ſtain'd with Blood. 
However, this Moderation does not quiet the factious Spirit of the People, who again 
demand that a Colony of Plebeians be ſent to Bola, to ſhare among them the Lands 
belonging to it. But the Senate, contrary to Reaſon and Prudence, are ſteady in 
refuſing to comply; and this ſerves only to make the Commons enlarge their Pre- 
tenſions afterwards, and renew them with more Fury than ever. In the mean time, 
the Conſul Furius marches againſt the Volſci, who had pillaged the Territory of the 
Hernici. At his Approach the Enemy diſappears, and he takes from them Ferenti- 
num, which he gives to the Hernici to compenſate their Loſſes. F. 2. The Tri- 
zunes make no Oppoſition to the Election of new Conſuls So that ©, Fabius and 
C. Furius are choſen: and the Republick would have enjoy'd a perfect Peace under 
their Adminiſtration, if L. Icilius, a Tribune, (who inherited the furious Zeal of his 
Anceſtors, for the People) had not reſum'd the Affair of the conquer'd Lands with 
immoderate Heat. Bur a Plague puts a ſtop for ſome time to his Career. The Peſ- 
tilence is of courſe follow'd by a Scarcity of Proviſions. For the Citizens being alſo 
the Husbandmen, the Lands are left untill'd, while the Diſtemper rages; and the 
Loſs of one Harveſt is ſufficient to reduce Rome to great Want. 

The Famine is ſenſibly felt in the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of M. Papirias and C. Nau- 
tius; but Care is taken to get Corn from Hetruria and Sicily; and Rome, by a ſig- 
nal Happineſs, continues this Year without any Commotions at home or abroad. 

.3. But the Plague and Famine are no ſooner ceaſed, than the Ægui renew their 
Incurſions into the Territories of the Roman Allies. M. Amilius and C. Valerius are 
Conſuls. The latter, to whoſe Lot it falls to take the Field, begins to levy Troops, 
but is oppoſed by the Tribune Mznius, upon the old Pretence. In the mean time, 
the Aqui inſult the Romans, and take the Fort of Carventum almoſt before their 
Faces. This provokes the Senate; and even the other nine Tribunes unite to thwart 
the Meaſures of Mænius, and aſſiſt the Conſul in puniſhing thoſe who refuſe to inliſt 
themſelves. Valerius retakes the Fort; but being diſſatisfy'd with his Soldiers, on 
account of their Backwardneſs to ſerve, he ſells the Spoil at the beſt Rate, and puts 
the Money into the Quæſtor's Hands. It was the Cuſtom in Triumphs for the vic- 
torious Soldiers to ſing ſatyrical Verſes on him who triumph'd. but in Yalerius's Ova- 
tion, they do ſomething particular to revenge themſelves on him. They divide 
themſelves into two Choirs, and while one makes the Air reſound with Songs againſt 
the General, the other ſings Verſes in Praiſe of Mænius. But notwithſtanding this 
Spirit of Sedition, the Senate prevails to have Conſuls, and not Military Tribunes, 


elected for the next Year. 9. 4. The Choice falls upon Cu. Cornelius and L. Fu- 


7145, (the latter a ſecond time.) This Year the People chuſe three of the /cilian Fa- 
mily to be their Tribanes. Theſe three Relations govern the whole College, and 
have Influence enough upon the People to engage them to make uſe of the Liberty 
the Law allows them of chuſing Plebeians into the Dueftorſhip. Accordingly, of 
the four Quæſtors they elect three out of the Commons. This done, the 7c:1i; en- 
courage the Plebeians to ſtrike another Stroke at the Nobility, and aſpire to the Mili- 
tary Tribuneſhip : And when the Senate are preparing to pals a Decree for the Elec- 
tion of Conſuls, they oppoſe it, and inſiſt on the Republick's being govern'd the next 
Year by Military Tribunes. The Diſputes upon this Point grow warm, when, luck- 
ily for the 7cilii, News is brought that the Ægqui and Volſci are in Motion, and have 
retaken Carventum. No Levies are made to oppoſe the Storm which threatens 
Rome. So that the Senate are forc'd to give way, and conſent to have Military Tri- 
bunes; but they add this Clauſe, which fruſtrates the ExpeCtation of the Icilii- That 


none of the preſent TRIBUNES or THE PEOPLE ſhall either be choſen Military Tri- 


bunes, or continu'd in their Offices the next Tear. The Perſons concern'd could not 
object to this, without diſcovering their Ambition. But now all is quiet, Troops are 
rais'd; and tho' Carventum is not recover'd, ſome Advantages are gain'd over the 
Enemy. In the mean time, the Elections come on, the Patricians uſe Artifice to 
ward off the Blow, and hinder the Plebeians from being placed in the Government. 

hey engage ſome mean Citizens, who have neither Merit nor Weight, to ſtand 
Candidates for the Military Tribuneſhip, and make a ſtrong Party for them: but the 
People are aſhamed to put the Government into ſuch contemptible Hands; and there- 
fore chuſe only three Patricians, C. Julius Iulus, P. Cornelius Coſſus, and C. Servilius 
Abala. + §. 5. The Holſci renew the War, engage ſome of the new Allies of the 
Republick to join with them, and encamp near Antium. The Senate think the Dan- 
ger ſo imminent, that they order a Dictator to be nominated : but the three Military 
Tribunes had already caſt Lots for the Command of the Army, and it had fallen to Julius 
and Cornelius. Theſe two Generals are therefore affronted at the Diſtruſt the Fathers 


ſhew of their Conduct, before any Tryal is made of it, and refuſe to nominate a 


Dictator. The Senate complain to The Tribunes of ibe People, and deſire them to 
interpoſe their Authority: hut theſe Plebeians.give an inſolent and ſcoffing Refuſal: 


At length C. Servilius, the third Military Tribune, takes upon him to act alone, and 


without 
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12th Dic- Without Oppoſition nominates P. Cornelius Rutilus Dictator, who chuſes Servilius to 
rA rox- be his General of Horſe. Only one Bartel is fought with the Volſci. The Didtator 
SHIP. gains the Victory, returns to Rome, lays down his Office; and the Military Tribunes 
P. CorxnE-= feſume theirs. To be reveng'd on the Senate for the unworthy Treatment they had 
Lius Ro- ſuffer'd, they, without conſulting the Fathers, order the Centuries to aſſemble for the 
TILUS» EleQion of Military Tribunes. And now the Nobility have recourſe to a new Arti- 
fice, in order to prevent the having Plebeian Governors. They only propoſe ſuch 
Patriciau Candidates as are of fo diſtinguiſh'd a Merit, that the People can ſcarce 
17” MiLt- avoid chuſing them. Accordingly, C. Valerius, L. Furius, Num. Fabius, and C. Ser- 
TARY. + © Vilius, are elected. F. 6. The Truce of the Romans with the Yeientes being at 
TrIBUNE-. this time ended, the former ſend Feciales to the latter, to demand Satisfaction for In- 
SHIP. juries done the Republick, before the Truce expired. The Feciales on the Road 
meet Envoys coming from Veii, and at their Requeft proceed no further. Theſe En- 
voys being admitted into the Senate, repreſent, That their City being at preſent diſ- 
turb'd by domeſtick Broils, is not in a Condition to give the Romans Satisfaction. 
But tho” theſe Diſſentions among the Veientes furniſh the Romans a favourable Op- 
portunity to fall upon them, they have too much Magnanimity ro take Adyantage of 
the Misfortunes of their Neighbours. This Year the Yol/ci take Yerrugo from the 
| Romans, and put the Garriſon to the Sword, the Senate being dilatory in ſending 
_ Succours to it. However, the Military Tribunes revenge their Death, ſurprize the 
18 MiLI- Polſci, and cut them in pieces. §. 7. In the following Military Tribuneſbip of 
TARY Corn. Coſſus, L. Valerius, Corn. Rutilus, and Fabius Ambuſtus, the Senate is provok'd 


TRlguxE- by ſome haughty Anſwers of the Veientes, to order the Military Tribunes to propoſe 


SHIP, a War with them to the People: but the Plebeians are more diſpoſed to revenge 
themſelves on the Volſci, than begin a new. War; and their Tribunes encourage them 
to reject the Propoſal. However, the Commons conſent that an Army be rais'd, to 
march againſt the Folſci, who diſappear at the Approach of it, and leave their Coun- 
try open to be pillaged. The three Military Tribunes who command the Army, di- 
vide it into three Bodies. Fabius at the Head of one of them, lays fiege to Anxur, 
a wealthy City, (ſince call'd Terracina) takes it by Storm, and gives the Spoil to the 
three Bodies of Troops. This Piece of Generoſity paves the Way for a Reconcilia- 
tion between the, Nobility and People, which is entirely completed by a Decree of 

Te Roman the Senate, That the Roman Infaniry ſhall for the future be maintain'd in the Field at 

Infantry the publick Expence. The Joy of the People on this Occaſion is inexpreſſible; they 

are decreed preſs to kiſs the Senators Hands, and call them The true Fathers of the People. But 

Pay. the Tribunes have no ſhare in the publick Rejoicings. They do not like this Union 
of the two Orders of Men in the State, Their Authority flouriſhed moſt in Divi- 
ſions. They endeavour therefore to leſſen the Value of the Favour, and inſinuate to 
the People, that they will find themſelves deceiv'd, when the Tax comes to be rais'd 
for the Maintenance of the Troops; and they promiſe to protect all rhoſe who re- 

_ fuſe to pay it. However, as the Senators begin, by laying great Sums: on them- 
ſelves, which they pay rcadily, and then prevail on the rich Citizens to follow their 
Example; the common People ſubmit to the Orders of the Senate, and pay their 
Contributions, without troubling themſclves about the Protection their Tribunes of - 

fer'd. And now there is no longer any Difficulty in making Levies; War is declar'd 

againſt the Yezentes, and the Commons are more attach'd to the Nobility than ever. 

The latter had not only freed the Poor from the Burden of ſerving at their own Ex- 

pence ; but had loaded themſelves with the greateſt Part of the Military Taxes 

: and both theſe of their own accord, without being forced to them by the 'T7:bunes. 

19% MILI- g. $. It is uncertain for what Reaſon che Republick now chuſe for the firſt time fix 

4 Military Tribunes. Perhaps the People are deſirous to do Honour to as many Pa- 

TRIBUNE= friciaus as they can. C. Julius, M. AÆmilius, 7. Quinctius, L. Furius, Q. Quinctius, 

SHIP. and A. Manlius, are elected. The HVeientes ſhun a Battle with the Romans, and ſhur 

. themſelves up in their City, which is ſtrong both by Nature and Art. However, 

Liege of the Republick reſolves to employ her Forces to beſiege Yeu, and flatters her (elf 

Veu begun. with the Hopes of becoming Miſtreſs of a new City and Territory larger than her own. 

$. 9. But the Roman Generals who had begun the Siege are ſoon obliged to læad hack their 

th M Troops to Rome; and are ſucceeded: in the Government by fix new Military Tribunes, 

20 MILF P. Cornelius, Sp. Nautius, Cn. Cornelius, C. Halerius, 'Gefo Fabius, and M. Sergius. This 

e continual changing of Generals, was what hindered the Romans from extending their 

TRIBUNE- Conqueſts. Hadckey been conſtantly governed by ſome one or other of thoſe illuſtrious 

. Dilators, who were their laſt Refuge in Caſes of extreme Danger, they had ſoon been 
Maſters of Haly. But ſuch is the uſual Conduct of a Republick, jealous of her 
Liberty. She checks the Rapidity of her Victorious Generals, leſt ſhe herſelf ſhou'd 

become a Part of their Conqueſts.. The new Military Trilunes divide the Roman Ar- 

21 MiLt- my into two Bodies, one of which continues rhe Siege of Veu, the orher marches 

ARX 1 op the ales zats: them, takes Arena from them, razes it, and then joins 

Txrnuxg- the zeſt of the Troops, without Delaz. F. 10. The ſucceeding Military Tri- 

SHIP) buen, M. miles, 0. Furium, Apt Claudius, L. Julius, Au. QuinBtilins. and L. Icli 
„ r 
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ply their Thoughts wholly to the Siege of Veii. The famous Furius Camil- 
Ins is hes Year choſen Cenſor, and it is the firſt time he enjoys a Publick Office.] In 
the mean time the Yeientes change their Form of Government, and chuſe a King; a 
Man ſo odious to all Hetruria, on account of his "—_ once maliciouſly interrupt- 
ed ſome Publick Games conſecrated to the Gods, that the Herrurian Diet threaten to 
ſend them no Succours, if they continue ſubject to him. However, no Body dares 
mention this at Yeii. Ir was at the Siege of this Place that the Romans are thought 


to have firſt invented 
been ſince ſo much in Uſe; 


d thoſe Lines of Circumvallation and Contravallation, which have Lines of 
at leaſt this is the firſt time they are mention'd in Ro-. Circumvai- 


man Antiquity. The Military Tribunes conſidering that Veli cou'd only be taken by lation and 
Length of Time, and then rather by Famine than Force, form a Deſign of keeping Contraval- 
the Army in the Field all Winter, and of erecting wooden Barracks for them. The lation in» 
Soldiers make no Oppoſition to it, chuſing rather to live in the Camp at the Pub- vented. 


lick Expence, than in Rome at their own. But the Tribunes of the Commons greatly 
diſlike a Project which muſt leſſen the Strength of their Party in the Comitia, where 
they uſed to carry all before them. They therefore aſſemble the Tribes, and inveigh 
bitterly againſt the Military Tribunes, whom they accuſe of ambitious Deſigns, and 
Cruelty, in keeping the Troops all Winter in the Field. But Appius Claudius, one 
of the fix Governours, being left in Rome, and being a Man of great Wit, and of 
Experience 1n Buſineſs and Party Broils, he makes the People a long and eloquent 
Speech, full of ſtrong Reaſon, expoſing the ſeditious and unreaſonable Conduct of 
their Tribunes. By this he ſecures a Party, at leaſt equal to that of the noiſy College; 
and it ſoon becomes ſuperior, by an Accident, which ſeem'd more likely to deftroy 
it. The Beſiegers had brought one of their moveable Terrafſes, made of Wood 
and cover'd with Turf, near the inveſted City, and the Beſieg'd had fally'd out and 
ſet Fire to ir, deſtroying in a few Hours the Work of many Days; and not only ſo, 
but had kill'd many of the Roman Soldiers, who ran to put out the Fire. The News 
of this Misfortune throws the Senate into a Conſternation, and all good Citizens are 
much grieved. Only the Joy of the Tribunes is exceſſive. They expect now to get 
the Law for the Soldiers Pay repealed. But their Hopes are vain. An unaccount- 
able Fit of Zeal ſeizes thoſe richer Citizens, who had Wealth enough to be placed in 
the firſt Claſs among the Roman Knights, but had not yet receiv'd Horſes from the 
Republick, which was the neceſſary Ceremony to make a Man a Knight. Thc 
come to the Senate, and: voluntarily offer to furniſh themſelves with Horſes, marc 

to the Camp, and aſſiſt in the Siege of Veii. The Fathers thankfully accept the 
Offer. And now the Populace follow the Example of the new Knights, and declare 
themſelves ready to ſerve, tho' not obliged to it. However, the Senate orders the 


ſame Pay to theſe Foot-Voluntiers, as to the reſt of the Infantry. Nay, the Repub- TheRoman 
lick begins now to give Pay to the Horſe likewiſe, and to ſettle Funds for their Sub- Horſe re- 
ſiſtence. It is probable, that Furius Camillus and M. Poſthumius, the Cenſors, invent- ceive Pay. 


ed at this time the Impoſt, which was laid on Men advanced in Years, who had ne- 


ver been married, nor ſupplied the Republick with Subjects. $. 11. The Elec- 224 Mitts 
tion of new Military Tribunes furniſhes the Army with new Generals. The fix choſen TARY 

are, C. Servilius, ©. Sulpitius, ©, Servilius, A. Manlius, L. Virginius, and Manius Ser- TRIBUNE» 
gius. Soon after, tne Yolſci ſurprize and retake Anxur. However, the Romans poſt- SHIP. 


pone their Revenge, to purſue the Siege of Yeii - But the private Quarrels and 
Grudges between Manius Sergias, who commands the Attack, and C. Virginius, who 
covers the Siege, diſconcert the Meaſures of the Romans for ſome time. The Faliſci 
and Capenates come to the Relief of the Beſieged, and jointly fall upon the Beſiegers 
1 ntrenchments, while the Yeientes ſally out, and make a brisk Attack on that Side. 
Sergius is hard preſs'd; but is too proud to ſend to Virginius for Succour z and Yir- 
ginius, who knows his Collegue's Danger, is obſtinately reſolved not to give him Aſ- 
fiſtance unleſs he asks it. Thus the publick Good is facrificed to private Pique. 
The Enemy make a great Slaughter of the Romans in their Lines, ſome fly to the 
other hee + others return to Rome, and Sergius with them, who throws all the 
Blame of the Defeat on his Collegue. Virginius is recalled. The Senate proceed to 
try the two Generals, whoſe Defences are only mutual Reproaches. However, each 
has his Friends and Partizans; and the Senators, to put an End to Diſputes, make an 
Order that the People ſhall proceed to the Ele&ion of new Military Tribunes before 
the uſual Time. The four of rhe preſent Year, who have been guilty of no pn 
make no Oppoſition to the Decree; but the two Offenders proteſt againſt it, and 
refuſe to lay down their Offices before the 3d of December. The Tribunes of the Com- 
wens think this a fair Opportunity for them to begin again to talk big, and therefore 
with an Air of Authority they threaten the two 1 ory Magiſtrates to ſend them 
to Priſon, if they don't obey the Senate. But Servilius Abala gives a Check to their 
Impertinence, and at the ſame time threatens his two Collegues to name a Dickator, 
if they continue any — on obſtinate. Upon this, Sergius and Firginius 


234M '. 


and fix new Military Tribunes enter upon Office the firſt of October. $. 12. Their TARY | 
Names are, L. Valerius, L. Julius, A. _—_ Cnr Cornelius, Cefo Fabius, and Fu- Tainoxze 


U 


rius SHIP , 
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rius Camillut. And theſe: new Governours have Work enough upon their Hands. 
They are to begin again the Siege of Veii, to keep the Faliſci and Capenates within 
$, and to recover Auxur from the Volſci. Beſides, the Tribunes of the Com- 

mon kindle freſh Broils; when the Army comes to be raiſed, they diſſuade the old 
Soldiers left in Rome to guard the City, era pretending they are ex- 
empt from that Burden by being inliſted. the Diſturbances occaſionꝰd by their 
ſeditious Harangues, by the Levies, and by collecting the Tribute, are ſo great, that 
the Tribes cannot agree in the Choice of more than eight new Tribunes of the People. 
Two are ſtill wanting. The Patricians at firſt endeayour to get them ſupply'd out 
Fide Tnx- of their Body, but in vain, They then cabal to ftrike at the Treroman Law 
BONIAN and in the End, prevail to get two Perſons added to the eight, by the Appointment 
Law, Tear of the Majority of thoſe eight. This was in effect to abrogate the TxEBONIAaN 
305. Law; and it is ſufficiently revenged by one C. Trebonius, now Tribune of the Com- 
ons. He tells them that their Intereſts are berray'd ; and he brings an Odium upon 

thoſe of his Collegues who had ventur'd, of their own Authority, to appoint two 

Tribunes. The People are eſpecially exaſperated againſt three of the eight, P. Curi- 

atius, M. Metilius, and M. Minutius. But theſe divert the Hatred of the Publick 

from themſelves, by turning it againſt Sergius and Virginius, the two Generals of the 

laſt Vear. They perſuade the People to cite them before their Tribunal; and in 

their Accuſation of the Offenders inſinuate, That the Senate and the two Generals had 

agreed together, that the latter ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be beaten, in order to continue 

the War, and prolong the Misfortunes of the Republick. In ſhort, the Proſecution has 

its Effect, the People are ſo intent upon it, that they forget the Trebonian Law, and 

their Quarrel with the three Tyibunes; and Sergius and Virginius are condemn'd to 

pay 10000 Aſſes of Braſs each. Rome at this time receives good News from all Parts 

where the War is carrying on: But this does not put a Stop to Seditions at Rome. 

The Tribunes of the People propoſe to them two Laws: The firſt, requiring a Diſtri- 

bution of Lands, as formerly, The ſecond, excuſing the People from any more Contri- 

butions towards the Soldiers Pay. And in fact, they will not ſuffer them to pay the 

Taxes; ſo that the Legions, being deprived of their Subſiſtence, are ripe for a Sedi- 

Plebeians tion. But all the Buſtle ends in getting Plebeians into the Military Tribuneſbip. 
choſen Mi- F. 13. The Centuries chuſe one Plebeian at leaſt in the new Election. His Name is 
litary Tri- P. Licinius Calvus. The other five are P. Melias, P. Menius, Sp. Furius, L. Titi- 


bunes. nius, and L. Publilius. It is to be remark'd, that Licinius, tho a Plebeian, was al- 


24 MILI- ready an old Senator: But ever ſince the Vear 263, the conſideraable Commoners 
TARY had begun to be admitted into the Senate-houſe. The Tribunes of the People are fo 
TrIBUNE- much rejoiced to ſee a Plebeian in the Supreme Dignity, that they drop their Oppo- 
SHIP. fition to the Tax. The Soldiers receive their Pay again, their Courage is reviv'd, 
they take Anxur from the Yolſci, and carry on the Siege of Veii with Perſeverance, 
25% MiL1- though they ſuffer much from the ſevere Cold of the Winter. S. 14. Licinius 
TARY having fill'd his Seat with univerſal Approbation, the Centuries now chuſe five 
TRIBUNE-- Military Tribunes out of the Plebeians, and only M. Peturius of the Patricians. 
SHIP. The five are, C. Duilius, L. Atinius, Cn. Genucius, M. Pomponius, and V. Pub- 
lilius. The three Armies of the laſt Year join together, to haſten the Reduction of 
Veii. The Faliſci and Capenates come to its Relief, but are entirely defeated by the 
Romans. So complete a Victory makes the Adminiſtration of the Plebeian Military 
Tribunes glorious in the Eyes of the People; but it is not perfectly happy. The ex- 
treme Cold of the Weather changes of a ſudden to exceſſive Heat; and this occa- 
ſions a Mortality both among Men and Cattle. The Sybillius Books are conſulted, 
and the Duumviri pretend to find there a new Sort of Expiation. Three Beds are 
placed in Any 4 round a plentiful Table, and cover'd with rich Carpets; and 
Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury and Neptune, are invited to the Entertain» 


ment. It Ree that theſe Deities did not come, according to Invitation. 


Homoren, 4 Dauumviri and Pontifices ſupplied their Places, and were feaſted nobly 
for eight Days. Theſe publick-Ccremonies are imitated in private Houſes. Every one 
eps open Houle for Friends, Strangers, and even Enemies. All Proceſſes, Diſputes, 
and Animoſities are ſuſpended; and the very Priſoners releaſed from their Chains, to 
partake of the publick Rejoicings. In the mean time, the Patricians are 2 

- to take Advantage of the preſent State of Affairs, to recover the Monopoly they ha 
loſt, of the chiet Offices in the Republick. And knowing rhe Superſtition of the 
People, they attack them on that Side, and inſinuate, that the uncommon Severity of 
the Winter the loft Tear, and the-preſent Tear l Plague, wers Puniſomants from the Gods, 
For their having confounded all DiftinAions of Families, and placed Plebeians in the Mi- 
Ceniurias as are of ſuperior Mexirs; they dilpolo-them-.to favour the Nobility. 
26% Mi- f. C- And accordingly, they chuſe L. #glerins,, L. Furius, M. ¶alerius, Q Servilins, 
TARY |  . ©, Suipitins, and the Gamillas, (a ſecond time) all, Parricianse:. This Year the 
TrxIBUNE- Romans are aſtoniſh'd: wih a Prodigy. It 
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pens-to-be a dry Summer, and there is 
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of a round Figure, and encompaſs'd with Rocks and little Hills, ſwells of a ſudden, The Lake of 

and riſes to the Tops of the Hills about ir. This ſtrange Accident is much diſcours'd Alba wells 

of in the Camp; and as in long Sieges the Soldiers on both Sides ſometimes become 70 à prodigi- 

acquainted, they talk of the Prodigy from their different Poſts, and make merry ous Height, 

with it. But an old Soldier of the Yeientes taking the Matter more ſeriouſly, cries in a dry 

out, in a kind of Enthufiaſtick Fit, Veii ſhall never be taken, till all the Water is run Summer. 

out of the Lake of Alba. A Roman Centinel, who hears him, and has great Faith in 

Divination, asks who the old Man is; and underſtanding that he is a Diviner, he by 

a Stratagem makes him his Priſoner, and carries him before the Roman General, 

who ſends him to the Senate. The old Man declares, that what he had ſaid was 

agreeable to an antient Tradition written in ſome prophetick Books in his Country, 

and that if the Romans can draw the Water out of the Lake, Veii will be taken. 

But he adviſes them to take eſpecial Care, that the Drains which ſhall be made to 

carry it off don't convey it to the Sea. Tho' the Senate cannot truſt to the bare 

Word of the Diviner, yet they think proper to ſend a Deputation of three Patri- 

cians to Delphos, to conſult the Oracle. §. 16. Before the Return of the De- 27") MI. I- 
uties, fix new Military Tribunes are choſen, L. Julius, L. Furius, L. Sergius, AR x 

A. Poſthumins, A. Manlius, and P. Cornelius, all Patricians. The Romans, while TRIBUNE- 

the Siege of Veii is carrying on, are not only obliged ro make Head againſt the sHip. 


& olſci, the Faliſci, and the Capenates, but are attack d by a new Enemy, the Tar- 


quinians. A. Poſthumius, and L. Julius, who are left in Rome, demand Leave to raiſe 
Troops to diſperſe them; but the Tribunes of the People retarding the Levies, they 
put themſelves at the Head of a ſmall Army of Voluntiers, and taking a great Com- 
paſs about, ſurprize the Tarquinians as they are returning home, make a great Slaugh- 


ter of them, and recover the Booty they had ſeiz d. In the mean time, the three Patri- 


cians return from Delphos; and, to the Surprize of the Senate and People, the An- 

ſwer of the Pythoneſs is perfectly agreeable to the Prediction and Advice of the old 

Diviner, who is thereupon made the Miniſter to appoint proper Sacrifices to render 

the Gods propitious. Then the Romans ſend out Pioneers to make a Canal, which 

may carry off the Waters of the Lake, and convey them all over the Fields, by 

Trenches. This fine Work ſubſiſts to this Day, and the Water of the Lake Albano, 

which runs along Caſte] Gandolphe, paſſes thro' it. But the Oracle had likewiſe di- 

rected, to re- eſtabliſb the neglected Ceremonies of Religion, and to begin thoſe again which 

bad not been regularly performed. The firſt is interpreted of the Neglect of the Fz- Yide Year 

IE LATIN; and they are therefore renewed. And as to the ſecond, it is diſco- 222. 

ver'd, that the Election of the preſent Military Tribunes had been defective, with regard 

to the Auguries. So that the fix Governours abdicate, and an InTERREGNUM enſues. INTER 

The Tribunes of the People oppoſe the Aſſembly of the Comitia for a new Election, REGNUM, 

till they have obtain'd a Promiſe that three of the fix Magiſtrates ſhall be Commoners. 

The People begin by nominating old Licinius, who had been the firſt Plebeian ever 

raiſed to the Supreme Dignity z but he declines the Office, on account of his Age 

and Infirmities, and propoſes his Son to them, whom they accordingly chuſe. 'The 

other five are, L. Atinius, P. Melins, Cn. Genucius, L. Titinius, and P. Menins, all 28 MILI- 

Commoners. §. 17. Their Adminiſtration is not proſperous. Atinius and Ge- Tary 

nucius march with ſome Troops into the Territory of the Faliſci and Capenates, to TRIBUNE- 

oppoſe an Inundation of Hetrurians, who, not by Order, but by Permiſſion of their sp. 

Governors, are coming to attack the Roman Intrenchments before Yeii : But the two Ge- 

nerals fall into an Ambuſh prepared by the Enemy. Genucius is kill'd, and Atinius, tho? 

he rallies his Men and retreats, dares not any more face the Enemy in the open Field. 

This News terrifies the Army before Yeji, and it is with Difficulty hindered from 

diſperſing. But Nome is yet in a greater Conſternation. F. 18. And the Repub- 136 Dic- 

lick, as uſual in ſuch Cafes, nominates a Diſtator. Furrvs CamiLLus is appointed; rA rok; 
he names Cornelius Scipio to be his General of Horſe. Every thing ſeems now smy. 


ready for the Completion of what the Oracle had foretold. The Games and Sacri- Furrvs 


fices of the FERI LATIN have been renewed z and the Waters of the Lake of Camtr- 
Alba are drawn off. The Dictator orders new Levies to be raiſed, is join'd by a Re- Lus. 
inforcement of *Zatins and Hernici, and, having finiſh'd his Preparations for War, : 
makes a Vow to the Gods, that if he returns Conqueror of Veit, he will celebrate 
the Great Games, and rebuild the Temple of the Goddeſs Matuta. Aſter this,” he 
marches, and comes to a Battle with the Falj/ti, Capenates, and Hetrarian Volunriers. 
ory has not told the Particulars of it; but only that he'obtain'd' a complete Vic- 
br os: $. 19. He then returns to Ven, and obſerving that it would be impoſſ+ 
M. to carry the Place by Aſſault, or ſcale the Walls of it, he undertakes to open 2 
ine, and carry it on into the very Heart of the Upper Town. The Pioneets, who 
are divided into fix Companies, felieve one another; and the Work, continually ad- 
Yancing without” Interruption, is ſoon finiſh'd, The Dictator then, thinking bim- 
lf ſure of Conqueſt, ſends to the Conſcript Farbers to know how they wou'd have 
the Spoils of the City diſpoſed of. The Queſtion is debated in rhe Senate. Appius 
Claudius is for having the rich Plunder of Nn unde à Fund for the „ the 
a 4 roops: 


9 


— 


% 


Troops: But old Licinius thinks that this wou'd be a Foundation of endleſs Mur- Year of 


murs and Seditions, and propoſes that the Spoils ſhould be divided between the Ar- ROM 8 


and thoſe of the Citizens who ſhall be in the Camp when the Town is taken. 
This Advice prevailsz and a Decree is made, giving Leave to as many as pleaſe to 

to the Camp, and take their Share of the Booty. Accordingly, vaſt Numbers 
Rock thither well armed, and join the Dictator's Troops in the Attack. But before 
Camillas begins the Aſſault, he makes the following Prayer. O Pythian Apollo, ac- 
compliſh thy Prediction, ſince it is by thy Inſpiration, and under thy Guidance, that I am 
going to deſtroy the City of Veii! 7 ſolemnly vow to give thee the tenth Part of the Spoil 
which ſhall be taken in it. And do Thou, O Juno, Queen of the Gods, who reſideſt in 
Veii, follow us to Rome, and come and dwell in a City which ſhall be devoted to thee. 
Thou ſhalt there be placed in a Temple worthy of thy Majeſty ! The Town being taken, 
the Difator is ſaid to have cried out in a Surprize, at the Value and Quantity of the 
Plunder, O Great Gods, if you in Heaven feel any Envy at my Fortune, and that of the 
Roman People, let all the Effects of it fall upon my Head, and let Rome feel but the 


leaft Part of them! This ſaid, he turns about to the right, according to Cuſtom, E = 


and falls to the Ground. The Company preſent are affrighted at the Accident: Bur 

Camillus riſing immediately, ſays, My Prayer has been heard; 1 have eſcaped, after 

this great Proſperity, with a very ſlight Misfortune. The next Day, the Priſoners of 

free Condition are fold to the beſt Bidder; and all the Money ariſing from thence is 

put into the Publick Treaſury. But tho' this is only the Part of the Spoil from which 

the Publick has any Benefir, the People murmur at it, and inveigh both againſt rhe 

Senate and the Difator. His next Care is to tranſport the Image of Juno to Rome. 

It was placed on the Hill Aventinus, in a Temple dedicated by Camillus himſelf. 

Thus periſh'd the famous City of Veii, after a ten Years Siege; being at once de- 

ſpoiled of its Riches, its Inhabitants, and its Gods. §. 20. The Joy of the aha rat 

at Rome was in Proportion to the Difficulty of the Conqueſt. The Ladies (ever for- 

ward in Acts of Piety) crowd to the Temples, without waiting for the Senate's Procla- 

mation for a Thankſgiving, which is order'd to be continued tour Days ; a Stretch of 

Devotion never known in the Republick before. But Camillus, in his triumphant 

Entry, ſeems intoxicated with Proſperity and Pride. He is drawn by white Horſes 

which had never been allow'd before, bur to Jupiter and the Sun; and he paints his 

Face with Vermillion, like the Statues of the Gods. The People think this profane; 

and tho' pleas'd with the Show, yet blame the indecent Pomp of the triumphant Victor. 

F. 21. Camillus having refign'd his Dictatorſbip, the People's Hatred to him ſoon ap- 

. He had forgot, or neglected, to ſet apart the Tenth of the Spoil, for a Pre- 

ent to Apollo, according to the Vow he made, before he began the Aſſault, The 

Pontiſices declare, That the People are obliged to return a Tenth of the Booty into 

the publick Treaſury ; and the Senate make a Decree to that Purpoſe, This cauſes 

a great deal of Vexation to the People; and the Odium of all falls upon Camillus. 

In the mean time, it is propoſed to — ſuch a Vaſe of Gold with the Produce of 

what is brought to the ©ux/tors, as may ſhew Greece the Magnificence of the Ro- 

man Republick. But untortunately there is little Gold to be found in the City, ex- 

cept in the Toys of the Ladies. Theſe therefore unanimouſly contribute their —— 

and a Vaſe with two Handles is made, weighing eight Talents. Three Senators are 

ſent to Delphos with it, who in their Voyage are taken by a Veſſel of Lipara, and 

carried before Timaſitheus, Lord of the Ifland. He reſpects the Character of the 

Ambaſſadors, and the Preſent they are carrying to Apollo; and therefore ſends a Guard 

with them, to conduct them ſafe to Delphos. There they make their Offering, and 

then come back to Rome. In return for the Ladies Generoſity, the Republick grant 

them two Favours, 1. That Funeral Orations ſhall be made for Illuftrious Women, 

as for great Men; and 2. That they have leave to ride in Chariots at the publick Games. 

296 MILI- $. 22. And now the Centuries chuſe fix new Military Tribunes, all Patricians, P. Cor- 

TARY nelius Cofſus, P. Cornelius Scipio, M. Valerius, Cæſo Fabius, L. Furius, and ©. Ser- 

Tarnune- vilius. The gui and Yolſci ſue for Peace, and it is granted. Nevertheleſs, the 

SHIP. Senate think proper to plant a Colony of 3000 Romans in their Country, and every 
one is to have three Acres and a half of Land. But when the time comes for thoſe 

to inlift their Names who are to form the Colony, the Romans ſhew a Repu 

to quit their native oy; and murmur that they have not ſome of the Lands of Yeit 
given them. And thele Murmurings are afterwards improved to a ſerious Delibera- 

tion, whether one half, both of Senate and People, ſhall not be tranſplanted to Yeii, 

that ſo the Republick may have two Capitals. Sicinnius the Tribune propoſes a Law 

tor this bur it is oppoſed by the Nobility, (and eſpecially by Camillus) who 

ſome of the Tribunes of the Commons over to them. In the mean time, the 

\ as. Capenates ſubmit, and the Republick has no War remaining but with the Faliſci. 

zo® MiLt- $. 23. Notwithſtanding the Oppoſition made by Camillar to the Tranſmigration to 

TARY üs, he is choſen (a third time) Military Tribune. His Collegues are L. Furius, 

Tanuxg- P. Cornelius Scipio, C. Aimilius, Sp. Poſthumins, and L. Palerins. Camillus is com- 
zr. miſſion d to go with a numerous Army to ſubdue the Faliſei. He forms a . 
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Falerii, the Capital of their Country, and of protracting the Siege to 4 
E great length, in order to keep a mutinous Populace at a diſtance from Rome. He 
fJefeats the Enemy, and takes their Camp, but puts the Spoils into the Quæſtors 
Hands; and the Soldiers murmur in vain. Since the Troops receive Pay, he re- 
ſolves to teach them to conquer upon nobler Motives than the Hopes of Plunder. 
— C. 24. After this Victory, Camillus inveſts Falerii, and ſurrounds it with Lines, but 
t ſo great a diſtance from the Walls, that there is more than ſufficient Room for 
the Belicged to take the Air without Danger. The Faliſci had brought from Greece 
the Cuſtom of committing all their Children to the Care of one Man, who was td 
inſtruct them in all ſorts of polite Learning, to take them out a walking with him, 
and ſee them perform the Exerciſes proper for their Age. The Children uſed often 
to walk with their Maſter without the Walls of the City, before the Siege ; and 
their Fears of an Enemy, who kept quiet, and at ſuch a diſtance, were not great 
enough to make them diſcontinue the Practice. Bur the preſent Schoolmaſter proves 
2 Traitor. At firſt he leads the Youth only along the Walls, then a little farther, 
and at length takes his Opportunity, and brings them, through the Roman Camp, 
. uite to the General's Tent. Camillus is ſtruck with Horror at the Treachery, or- 
ers his Lictors to ſtrip the Villain, tie his Hands behind him, and then furniſh the 
Youth with Rods, to whip him back again into the City. A little before, the Fa- 
liſci had proteſted they would rather undergo the Fate of the Veii, than imitate the 
Cowardice of the Capenates. But now they ardently deſire Peace with Rome : So 
eat an Impreſſion does the Probity of Camillus make upon them. The General 
ſends the Falerian Deputies to Rome; where they addreſs the Senate in the following 
manner. Rome has juſt now | r"oly a Victory over us, which cannot be ſhameful to us 
in the Sight either of Gods or Men. We ſubmit to you out of a Perſuaſion; that we 
cannot live more happy, than under the Laws of a Republic, in which Juſtice and Pro- 
bity reign. The Romans and Faliſci are this Day giving two great Examples to Poſ- 
terity: You, in preferring Fuftice to Victory: We, in rather yielding to the Charms of 
Virtue, than the Force of Arms, &c. But the Conſcript Fathers leave to Camillus the 
Terms of the Peace; which is to be made with the Faliſci, not as with a conquer'd 
nds: yr but as with a Nation that voluntarily ſubmits to the Dominion of the Re- 
publick. He demands nothing of them, but the Expences of the | pong Campaign, 
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= and then leads back his Army to Rome, where his Soldiers increaſe the Number of 
his Enemies; for they had pleas d themſelves with the Hopes of plundering Fa- 
= berti, 27. While Camillus was thus employ'd, Æmilius and Poſthumins, two 
of his Collegues, had united their Forces, and defeated the faithleſs qui in a pitch'd 
Battel. After the Victory, Pofthamias makes Incurſions into the Enemy's Country, 
while /imilius continues at Verrugo. But as the former is returning from his Expe- 
dition, and his Troops marching: without Precaution, they are ſuddenly attack'd by 
the Ægui, and routed. Poſthumius rallies them upon an Eminence, and there up- 
braids them with Cowardice z upon which they cry out, Lead us to the Enemy; we 
w1ll oblige ourſelves under the ſevereſt Penalties to cut them in pieces before Night. The 
Aqui were till in the Plain below the Eminence on which the Romans were poſted. 
The latter begin the Attack by Moon-light, but have little Succeſs till Day appears. 
Then the General puts his Men in mind of their Promiſe; and nothing can ſtand 
before them. In the mean time, the Shouts of the Combatants are heard at Verrugo, 
where the Troops of Æmilius believing Poſthumius's Camp to be beſieg'd, take a 
Fright, diſperſe, and fly for Refuge to Tuſculum. Thence a Report is carried to 
Rome, that Poſtbumius is kill'd, and his Army defeated. But the People are unde- 
ceiv d by a Letter, crown'd with Laurel, from the General to the Senate, with an 
Account of his Victory. $:26. Thus the Arms of the Republick proſper abroad; 
but new Diſturbances are rais d at home. When the Time comes for electing Tribunes 
of rhe Prople, the Commons are for continuing thoſe old ones who had propos d the 
Law for going to Veii; and the Patricians are for having thoſe re · elected who had 
4 oppos d it. The former prevail in the Comitia by Tribes. The Promoters of the Law 
wee fe- choſen, and the Oppoſers are excluded: Upon which the Patricians in revenge 
. tclolve, if poſfible, to reſtore the Conſular Government; and accordingly, in the Co- 87th Cons 
J mitia by Centuries, where they have molt. Sway, L. Lucretius Flavus, and Severus guts. 
Sulpities Camerinas are choſen Conſuis. , ad TN PR | 
Under the new Adminiſtration, Sicinnius the Tribune renews his Intrigues with 
more Zeal than ever, to get the Law paſs'd for removing the half of the People and 
of the Senate to Veii. A. Virginius and Q Pomponius, the two Tribunes of the Peo- 
ph for the laſt Year, who had diſtinguiſh d themſelves by their Oppoſition to tho 
Law, are cited to appear before the Tribes z, and pot wah hain, of that the Senate 
ny do to protect them, they are find 10000 A es of Braſs. ad whole Senate arc 
offended at this Sentence, and eſpecially Camilius, who never ceaſes declaiming againſt 
Sicimmins's Law... He 2 the Conſeript Fathers to appear in the Comitium, (when 
the Tribes aſſemble to determine the Affait) as Men prepar d to defend their Temples, 
their Altars; their Houſhold-Gods, and their Country. More I at liberty, adds he, 5 
* 2 10 he 
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88 Con 


REGNUM, 


to conſult my own Glory, & the Mpence of my Country's Honour, what could flatter 
Ambition more, than 10 ſes. a City which I have conquer d, inhabited by illuſtrious Ro- 0 10 


mans? But it wanld be fatal 10 you,” to re- people a City whoſe Gods have deſerted it, 
and ſhameful to prefer a conquer d Territory to your ,0wn viftorious Country. . ACCor- 


dingly-the. Patricians, by Tears, Intreaties, and 


onings, prevail to have the Law 


rejected; but by a Majority of only one Tribe. And now the Nobility are ſo well 
pleas d with the People, that the Senate, at the Requeſt. of the Con/uls, make a De- 
cree the next Morning, whereby they aſſign ſeven Acres of the Lands of Veii, not 
only to every Father of a Family, but to every ſingle Perſon of free Condition. 


$. 27. On the other hand, the People are ſo delighted with their Liberality, that they 30 5 | 


make no Oppoſition to the Election of Conſuls. L. Valerius Potitus, and M. Man- 
lius Capitolinus, are the Perſons choſen; and they begin their Year, by performin 

the Vow, made. by Camillus, when Difator, to celebrate The Great Games. (Of thee 
there were two ſorts, the one celebrated every Year in the Month of September, in 


Honour to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; the other were call'd Yotive or Extraordi- 


nary, had no fixed Day appointed for them, and were celebrated in Honour of Ju- 


piter only.) 


As falt as the Republick enlarges her Dominions, ſhe draws upon her ſelf. new 


Enemies unknown before. The Yol/inii, one of the twelve Hetrurian Nations, 
alarm'd at the Fate of Fei and Falerii, declare againſt Rome; and being join'd by 
the Salpinates, commit Hoſtilities. But a contagious Diſtemper makes the Romans 
ſuſpend. their Revenge. The two Conſuls being 1eiz'd by it, fo as to be incapable of 
exerciſing their Offices, and the People imagining from the Accident, that they had 
been inauſpiciouſly choſen, the Senate order them to refign. Upon this an InTzR- 
REGNUM enſues, during which the Republick is govern'd by three Preſidents, Camil- 
lus, Cornelius Scipio, and Valerius Potitus, (not the Conſul) who ſucceed each other 
for ſome Days. The laſt renews the Auguries, for the Election of fix Military Tri- 
bunes; which ſort of Government is now” re-eſtabliſh'd, that in caſe the Contagion 


z 
” 


* « 


ſhould laſt, and ſome of the ſupreme Magiſtrates be infected by it, there may yet be 
others in a Condition to take care of the Publick Welfare. | 

By a Cenſus taken this Year, the Number of Citizens, able to bear Arms, appears 
to be 152583. The Troops, ſince their receiving Pay, are more obedient to their 


Commanders, who keep them in the Field Summer and Winter. They had never 


had a General more capable of undertaking and executing great Deſigns, than Ca- 
millus; and the Reduction of Veii had given them a Taſte for Conqueſts. The No- 
man Frontiers are now extended above fifty Miles beyond the Yer; and the People 
ſeem to be in a ſettled Tranquillity, and perfectly reconcil'd to the Senate. This 


unnuſual Proſperity is interrupted by the Gault, a memorable Event! which is next 


to be related, 
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IN the Author's Preface, Page xii. Line 15. their Wri- 


ters do not, read them. Contents. Book 2. F. 15. 
J. 3. ler, r. their. B. 4. H. 15. in the Margin 215. r. 
204. 6.24. I. 36. Spurrs upon, r. Spurts up upon. H. 26. f 
in the Margin 122. r. 222. B. 5. G. 24. in the Margin 


on one Side, add 248. on the other 7 Consul sI. B. 6. 
F. 13. in the Margin, Ma iſter, r. Magiſter. B. 9. over 


- againſt. the Tur 291, add 48" ConsyLsnme. Hiſtory. 
FP. 23. Note 83. Firmianus, r. Firmanss: p. 54-1. 42. who 
. had,r. and had. p. 57. N. 8. Quiris, t. Quirinus. p. 65. 


N. 51. Equi or Eques, r. Æquicoli ar Aqui. p. 113. 
I, 2 only.” p. 116. 1. 15. underwent," r. undergone. 

. 125.1. 13. 1800, r. 600, p. 126, l. 27. fix Tears, 
. fix Months,” p. 136. Note 4. I. 12. Cornuoopias, r. 


Lockſmiths. r. Blackſmiths. ibid. I, 36. add They were 


vided into 20 Centuries.” p. 151. I. 7. dele often, | p. 154. 
. 55 = failed, r. had failed. p. 157. I. 12. five Claſſes, 
r. 


t * five Claſſes. | p. 1824 l. ult __ s. Grandſon, 

and, r. Grandſon to. Egerias. p. 184. l. 52. Spurious, r. 

Specious. p. 196. l. 47, Sign, r. Signing. p. 2 10. l. 44. 

Arrows, r. Darts. Shat, r. thrown.- p. 285. I. 17. it, 

r. them. p. 303. I. 22. had been alrendh, r, ought to be. 

P. 307. Note 81. l. 11. dele had before. P · 309 I, 36, 
: I 


nine Collegues, r. oo 


Cornucopia. p. 137-1. 21. their, r. your. p. 147. l. 2 

. r. 299. p- Foo. I. 45. to, r. on. 
Plebeians, r. popular Men. p. 71 
Note 47. carrying back, r. carrying forward. p. 539. I. 29. 
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eleven, r. twelve. plz 14. I. 27, and that, r. by.. ibid. 


1. 28.-ſhow'd not, r. and that ſuch. ſhow'd; not. p. 327. 


I. 5. of Courage, r. of no Courage. p. 369. I. 45, de- 
roying, r. deſerting. p. 38 1. I. 32. rather, r. even mor 
ibid. [3 5. Policy, r. Policy. p. 383; 1.18. dared, r. dun. 
p. 389. L 14. crave, r. crawl. 2527 J. 7. the one, r. forme 
the other, r. others, ibid. 1. 23. five Men, r. ten Men, 
399. l. 44. revolted, r. incenſed. p. 40%. l. 20, twenty 

foo r. four ſcore. p. 409. l. 43. Capitol, r. Capit 
id. I. 44. to the Plunder of, r. to be plunder d by. p.40. 


J. 20. :oghe Plunder of, f. a, free booty to. p. 411. l. 6. 
Collegues. p. 426. 1.25. grave, 


26. 'of Genius, r. of noGenius;p;470- 


r. Have. p. 463. Geni, 
L 7.! theſe, r. thoſe. ibid. 1. 22. Capitol, r. Capital. 
p. 476. l. 34. twenty ſix, r. ſixſcore. p.498. I. 2. 300, 
oe: 1. 36. ſome of the 

I A2, to, r. in. p. 24. 

+ T. . p. 546. in the Margin, r. C. Servi i . P- 547. 
ibid. ibid. p. 53. L 13. and in the Margin, r. C. Hurius. 
p. 567. L 34. aſſumed Tribunes, r. Tribwnes aſſumed. 


; * 


p. $69. L 3. au in the Margin, M. Servilius, r, Manins 
Sergius. p. 586, & 587. in the Margin, Camillus, Die- 


rater, r. Licinius, &c. Military Tribynes. 
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Roman 


= = HE Empire of which I write the Hiſtory, extended it 
— ſelf far in the three Parts of the World then known, 
and had ſcarce any other Bounds than thoſe of our 
= Hemiſphere. On the Eaſt, it took in the greater Part 

of che Conqueſts made by thoſe mighty Monarchies 

which had flouriſh'd before it; and both in Power and 
Extent ſurpaſs'd the Myrian, Babylonian, Perſian and 
_—_—__ Grec:a, Empires, when in their greateſt Glory. On the 
BY Weſt, it gave Law cvcry where, as far as to the Ocean; 
and its Dominion towards the North reached almoſt to 


011, 2" 
— — 


re | 
| 
o 


W che her Wings over the moſt beautiful Regions of the known 
World. 5 od ves | . , 5 d 


| IT is hard to determine whether the Bravery, Policy, or Civil Virtues of the 
Romans contributed moſt to the enlarging of their Empire. The frequent Al- 
terations made in its Government proved no Obſtacle to its Progreſs; and Rome, 

Whether under Kings or Conſuls, whether governed by Tribunes, Decemvirs, or 
Dickators, or finally cnthrall'd to Generals, who were ſtiled Emperors, was al- 
Ways victorious. Its. fit Form of Government was Monarchy, and after hav- 
ing tried all other kinds, it was at laſt obliged to adhere to the Dominion of 
a ſingle Perſon, The ſucceſſive Changes in its Adminiſtration, may be ſaid to 
furniſh Leſſons of Wiſdom and Conduct to every State in the Univerſe. Mo- 
arets may find Examples worthy of Inutation in its Kings and Emperors 5 and 
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Commonwealths, whether ſuch as have lodged the ſupreme Power in a Se-. Y es, 


nate, or ſuch as have admitted the People to a Share in the Management of 4 


publick Aﬀairs, may learn from theſe different Situations of the Romans, 
Wh 


what Limits to preſcribe to the Nobility, when eftabliſh'd in Authority, and 
how to curb the Inſolence of the People, ever too fond of a dangerous Li- 


berty. | 


ROME, in her very Infancy, became an Object of Jealouſy to her Neighbours, 
but their Attacks ſerved only to invigorate the Reſolution of the Romans; and 


the Neceſſity of a lawful Defence, giving daily Exerciſe to their Courage, they - i 


ſubdued the Nations which inſulted them, and made themſelves Maſters of all 
Italy. When the Roman State had attained to a riper Age, Carthage became 
its Competitor. The two Republicks vied for Glory, The Carthaginians, who 
were very near Conquerors, being at length ſubdued, taught the Romans to car- 
ry their Ambition beyond Africa. In ſhort, the Conqueſt of Macedon, the here- 
ditary Dominion of Alexander, made them ſenſible, that they might tread in his 


Steps, and eſtabliſh themſelves an Empire, in Aſia; which 


proved leſs extenſiye 


indeed, but more laſting than his had been. 
FRoM low Beginnings, Rome in time roſe to be the Capital of the World. 


It grew larger by every new Conqueſt, and the Circuit of its Walls was widen- 9 
Its Citizens became Maſters of the Fate of | 


ed in proportioh to its Empire. 


1. Kingdoms; and Cities which once gave Law to others, courted the Honour of 
being ſtiled Roman, and of enjoying Roman Privileges. Kings ſtrove to merit 
their Alliance and Protection; and in ſhort, ti.ere was not a crown'd Head but 


readily ſubmitted to the Decrces of their Senate. 


In Proceſs of Time, the Eaft- 


ern and Weſtern States, being reduced to Provinces, either brought their Tributes 
to Rome, or receiving Governors from thence, enriched with their Spoils thoſe 


illuſtrious Citizens, who from the Capitol ſent forth Laws to the Ends of the 3 


Earth. 


OPULENCE, tis true, proved an Enemy to the Roman Virtue, and Proſperit 


changed the Modeſty and Frugality of the firſt inhabitants of Nome into Pride | 
and Luxury. The Empire, however, was then able to ſupport it ſelf; and if the Rm 
People had fewer moral Virtues, yet they fell not far ſhort of their Predeceſſors RRM 
in Bravery and Prudence. The laſting Proſperity they enjoyed was without 
doubt indulged to them by divine Providence (which governs all States with 


Wiſdom and Juſtice) cither to recompence in the Children the Virtues of their 
Fore-fathers, or to make the Miſtreſs of Nations one day the Capital of the Chriſ 
tian World; or to prepare the Way for the entire Eſtabliſhment of the true Reli- 


gion, 
Chriſt, | 
F. II. Ir is very common to give a 


by the Converſion of one of the Lords of the Univerſe to the Faith of 


ſplendid Origin to great Empires, and to 


eſtabliſh them upon illuſtrious Foundations. After having attained to a prodigi- 
ous Pitch of Grandeur, it is mortify ing to look back to an obſcute Beginning; 
and Endeavours are therefore uſed in ſuch Caſes to ſupply the Defect of Hiſtory 
by the help of Fable. My Deſign is not to inſinuate, that the Romans have fall- 
ly carried up their Origin as far as Aneas. I ſhall not deprive them of the 
Glory of iſſuing from Trejan Blood. Whatever may be objected to it, both 


lt has been long diſputed whether the Romans 


can juſtly claim the Honour of being deſcended 
from Azeas, and of having the Trojans for 
Anceſtors; if we decide the Queſtion by the 


Hor. 
el. 


timony of Latin Writers, it muſt be in Favour of 


ther actually mention the Arrival of Æucas in Italy, 
or ſuppoſe it: neither are there Medals wanting to 
evince it. 

boaſted of 


ZEneas 
of the Julian Family as far back as 


the Ori? 
Talas, In full Perſuaſion of this, he cauſed the 
Medal ive the 
Henut, 
Dem; on the other, the Trojas,. 
Hand, 


to be ſtruck of which we here 
Mather of | * one Side is repreſent 
Prince, Iding the Palladiam in his 


1 


It is well known that Julius Cæſur 
as his Anceſtor, and carried 


Nor is it 


t Grell 


and carrying his Father Auchiſes on his Shoulder. 

And thoꝰ ſome may object, that the Latius ouglt 
not to be admitted as Judges in their own Gauſe; 
it muſt nevertheleſs be allowed that the univerſil 


Teſtimony of a Nation which was not without e- 
the Romans. All the Hiſtorians of that Nation ei- 


ry able Criticks, and the Footſteps that were ever 


where to be met with of eas s Arrival in Italy, 
are no ſmall Con 
Pretenſions. Nay ven the Greek Hiſtorians have 
not all refuſed to "acknowledge: the Truth of © 
plain a Matter of Fact, notwithſtanding: the EI 


Confirmations of the Validity of ther 


mity they bore both 9 * Trojaus and & 125 
| prizing that a great many of thel! 
| _ —_ . e of e n into Italy, 
and that being deceived by certain Monuments 
which they ah eg 115 2 


omb, 


L De ROMAN HISTORY. 
ve. | a L et and Latin Hiſtorians concur in deriving the Romans from the Remains 


of ruined 770). f what the moſt antient Traditions afford us on this Subject, 


ns, rn Subſtance o 5 8 
nd ue wa. I am neither ſo credulous as to warrant, nor ſo raſh as to reject 
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4 3 3 Wurx the Sons of Antenor had treacherouſly delivered up Troy to the Greeks, Dios. ll bu. 
Fe. Pearied out with a long Siege, we are told that Aneas, who reſolutely de- P. 3e. 
ended the upper Town, being at length obliged to yield to Neceſſity * Jenn 
{ Ec City in Flames, and carried with him his Gods, his Father, Wife, and 
EE hildren in Waggons, which he had prepared for that Purpoſe; and followed 
© n numerous Troop of Fugitives, came to the Streights of Mount Jada. 


= ere, his firſt Care was to fortify himſelf againſt the Attacks of the Enemy : 


4 Ind this Aſylum, which he opened to his Countrymen in the Mountain, ſerved 
+ or a Place of Retreat to the Inhabitants of the other Towns of Troas. For, 
nen they at a Diſtance beheld their Capital in Flames, they feared the reſt 


r their Cities would undergo the ſame Fate. They flocked therefore from all 
arts, and encreaſed that new Army, which e_/Zneas was beginning to raiſe. 
he Hope of being one day re-cſtabliſhed in their native Towns, and of re- 
airing the Ruins of them, made the Trojans, when thus advantageouſly poſted, 
quictly wait for the Departure of the Greeks. But, contrary to their Expecta- 
ions, the Conquerors, after they had enrich'd themſelves with the Spoils of Troy, 
and of the neighbouring Towns, turned their Arms againſt the Fugitives. The 
Viaors were preparing to force the vanquiſhed in their laſt Intrenchments, when 
EEneas apprehending the Danger of a ſecond War, propoſed a Treaty. The 
following Conditions were agreed upon: ec /Eneas obliged himſelf, with his 
Followers, to quit the Trojan Territories; and the Greeks, on their Side, en- 
gaged not to moleſt them in their Departure; but to ſpare theſe Remains of 
their vanquiſhed Enemies both by Sea and Land, throughout all their Domi- 
= nions. — | 
—_ Urox theſe Aſſurances Aneas quitted his native Country; but at his Depar- 
ture he left it a very dear Pledge of his Affection. He entruſted the Daſcy- 
—_ /:es:, a People of Troas, with his eldeſt + Son Aſcanius, who governed them, 


—_ lated that he died in Thrace, others in Achaia, and that ZEneas, with his Father Anchiſes, and his Son 
others in Arcadia. | Aſcanius, came to Laurentum, on the Coaſt near 
_ [hc Difference we find in the Accounts they Oftia, at the Mouth of the Tyber. It is amazing 
ive of £zes Death, is Proof enough that they therefore, that the Authority of Srrabo ſhould be 
were ignorant of the Place of it, and that he muſt made uſe of, as if he abſolutely denied the Ar- 
| have died in a Place at that time very little known rival of Ænueas in Italy. We have anſwered the 
to the Greeks, But the Teſtimonies of other anti- ObjeQions propoſed by the learned Bochart againſt 
ent Greek Writers are, as has been faid, very poſi- it, in a Diſſertation at the End of the ſeventh Book 
tive in Favour of the Pretenſions of the Romans. of the Aneid. . 
Alexander of Epheſus, in his firſt Book of the Wars 2 Hiſtorians are not all of the ſame Opinion 
of the Marſi, relates, that Æueas being met by the about the Conduct of Azeas, with reſpe& to his 
Conquerors of 77 roy, with his Father on his Shoul- Country. Memnecrates alerts, that he delivered 
ders, they were ſo touched with this extraordinary up T1 roy to the Greeks, to be revenged on Paris, 
Inſtance of filial Piety, that they gave him Liberty who had oppoſed his having a certain ſacerdotal 
to go wherever he pleaſed; and that, directed by Dignity, to which he aſpired. i 
the Anſwers of an Oracle, he came into Italy. * Theſe People inhabited a Country of Bizhy- 
This Writer is quoted by S:rabo, and by Aurelius nia, which from the ay Daſchyleum, now Diaſ- 
Vidor, if he is the Author of the Book concerning  q#ilo, was called Daſchylia. DN” 
the Origin of the Romans. Agathyllus, an old Poet, Dion. Hal. is not the only Hiſtorian, who 
ſome of whoſe Verſes are preſerved by Dionyſius ſays Aineas had two Sons. Lucatius, quoted by 
Halicarnaſſeus, in the firſt Book of his Rowan An- Aurelius Vickor, in his Book or the Origin of the 
2 ſays expreſly, that Areas came into Ita- Romans, tells us, that the ſame thing was aſſerted 
% Avro; d ionigum du v. Strabo himſelf, J. 7. by many Hiſtorians. 
tells us the ſame thing. It is reported, ſays he, 10 . 

| 4 and 


Dion. Hal. B. i. 


f 


Thrones, one in Phrygia, raiſed on the Ruins of the Family of Priam; and 
the other in [taly, by means of a Marriage, which put them in Poſſeſſion of 
the Scepter of Latinus. But to return. 


F. III. NEA equips a Fleet, croſſes the Helleſpont, arrives in Thrace, 


builds there a City *, which afterwards bore his Name, and in it leaves a Part 
of that numerous Multitude which had attended him in his Flight, and fol. 
lowed his Fortunes. From thence he ſails to Delos ?, and there leaves Mo. 
numents, which were yet remaining in the Time of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 
He arrives at Cythera"*; he ſtays ſome time in the Iſland of Zacynthus u, 
and there inſtitutes a Feſtival to the Honour of Venus, which was called the 
Races of c_/Eneas, becauſe in the Celebration of it Prizes were allotted to the 
ſwifteſt Runners. The Statue of the Goddeſs, and that of the Prince, which 
were found there, were farther Proofs of his having failed thro the Iſlands of 
the Archipelago. Leucas u, where the Trojans landed, retained alſo ſome Tra. 
ces of their Paſſage. For in the Middle of this Iſland was to be ſeen a Temple 
erected to Venus, the Mother of Aineas. Nor did Actium and Ambracia's, 
where the Trojans caſt Anchor, want ſome Teſtimonies of the Truthof their 


Arrival. But above all, at Dodona were ſhewn antient Veſſels of Bras, 
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Srrabs, B. 2. and had the Title of King. Whether this was he from whom the 5 A/cani- 
Lake took. its Name, is indeed“ uncertain ; but he 'undoubtedly reigned in h: 
new Kingdom, till the Greeks, being pacified at length, permitted the Daſc ). 
lites to rebuild and re- people Troy. Thus the fortunate Poſterity of Aus, 
reap'd Advantage from the Calamities of his Country: for they filled two Y 


21S 
* * 


Fa « 4s 


| The Time of the building of 


This Lake was ſituated in B:ithynia, accord- 
ing to Prolomy ; perhaps it was the ſame which 
Strabo calls the Lake Daphnitis and Daſchyla, 
upon which the City Daſchyleum was built. 

6 It is very probable that the Lake Aſcauius, 
and Province Aſcania, went by thoſe Names be- 
fore the Trojan War. Strabo ſeems to be con- 
vinc'd of this, for he quotes ſome Verſes from 
Homer, which ſay, that one Aſcanius came from 
Aſcania to that War. Nevertheleſs, as Homer 
wrote above an hundred Years after the Siege of 
Troy, he may very well have called both the 
Province and Lake, as they were uſually call'd 
in his Time, after Aſcanius the Son of Aneas had 
given them his Name, and not by thoſe Names 
which they had before the Siege. It is thus that 
he makes the Æueatet come from Thrace to the 
Trojan War, though the Æueates received their 
Name from AMxeas, after the Deſtruction of his 

7 The Thrace, where Dion. Hal. makes Xneas 
land, was, according to the ſame Author, a Pen- 
inſula joining to Europia, a Canton of Macedo- 


ria, ſo called from the City &Exropas; he calls that 


Peninſula Pallene, which muſt not be confounded 
with the Cherſoneſus of Thrace, called by the ſame 
Name. Srephanus, in ſpeaking of the City Pa/- 
lene, ſituated in Macedonia, calls it a City of 
Thrace, becauſe it was formerly inhabited by 


Thracians ; for the ſame Reaſon the Ancients 


gave the Name of Thrac:a to all the Cantons 


of Macedonia, of Theſſaly, and of Attica, which 


had been formerly under the Dominion of the 
Thracian Eumolpas. And that Æucas arrived in 
Macedonia, Livy aſſures us: Ameam domo pro- 


Fugum in Macedoniam veniſſe, 1.1. + 


This City was called Azeia, from the Name 
of its Founder:  Lzvy, 1. 44. places it fifteen Miles 
from 7 1. wake] upon the Thermaican or Ma- 
cedonian Gulph. If that was its true Situation, 
Dion. Halic. was miſtaken in placing it in the 


Peninſula Pallene; unleſs under the Name of 


Pallene, he comprehended all that Country which 
lies between the Peninſula and Tbeſſalonica. A.- 
neia, according to the Greet Hiſtorian, ſubſiſted 
till the Reign of the Sueceſſors of Alexander, but 
was deſtroyed during the Reign of Caſſauder, at 

Theſalovics, Whither 


4 


gean Sea, called now Pario, or Paro, which was 


the Aneates were tranſplanted. Thoſe who make 
Aneas pals into the Cherſoneſus of Thrace, ſay, 
that he built there a City, which, from his ow . 
Name, he called nos, ſituated at the Mouth of 
the Heber. Mela, I. 2. and Pliny, 1.4. make men» 
tion of this laſt City. r 
Delos is one of the Cyclades or Iſles of tie 
Archipelago. It is near the Iſle of Rhene; the 7 | 
Inhabitants give to both of them the common 
Name of Dili or Idilles. According to the Ac- 
count of our Travellers, and the Plans which 
they have made, Rhene is bigger than the ancient 
Delos: nevertheleſs, Cellarius, upon the Teſtimoñ 
ot Straba and of Stephen of Byzantium, makes t Tm 
CIS, : —_— 
*2 Cythera, now Cerigo, to the Eaft of the mm 
Morea or Pe leponneſun. | WM 
The Inhabitants of this Iſland gave Rur 
a very honourable Reception, ont of regard to the 
antient Union which had been between them and ⁶ 
the Trojans, ever ſince Zacynthus, the Son of 
Dardanus, ſettled in this Iſland, and gave it tis 
own Name. Ir muſt not, however, be confound- 
ed with the Zacyntbus in the Archipelago, or &. 


the ancient Paros. This we are now treating of 
is an Iſle in the Ionian Sea, on which ſtood the Rm 
City Zaxthos, and a Citadel called Pſophis. Pas hx 
ſanias Arcad. aſſerts, that the Son of Dardavs 

ſettled in this laſt Iſle, which is to the South of RAR 44 
Cephalonia, over againſt Elis. e 32 

i Lexcas is at preſent known under the Name 
of the Ifle of S. Maure; twas anciently a Per- 
inſula joined to the main Land of Acarnania: 
and we learn from Pliuy, that it was called a 


- firſt Neritis, but it became an Ifland, after the 21 
Corinthians had cut the Iihbmus, and built 2 City a 
upon the Canal, to which they gave the Name of bi 
| Lexcas, at preſent Santa Maura, Strabo, 1.10. ot 
"2 Actium, a City and Promontory of Ep"; 
now Capo Frgale. 
i4 Ambracia was formerly a (oy of Epiri, 
but is now only a Village about a Mile from tit 1 
Ses; it Rill bears the Name of Ambrakia ; und P 
the Gulph of Ambracia is called by modern Geo- 1 
graphers, Golfe de Larta. | 


There are no Traces remaining of that Cit, 
which was ſituated in the Country of the Mob, 


upon 
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he Name of the Trojan Hero, who made an Offering of them to 


Not far from But hrotos is, in Epi- 


aq a Trojan Camp, which had eſcaped the Injuries of Time, retain'd ſtill the 
| T All theſe Antiquities, which were yet remaining in the Reign 
were inconteſtable Proofs of the Voyage of cAneas into Italy; 


14 nich'is likewiſe atteſted by the moſt antient Writers, both Greek and Roman. 


| 'Y --ble invented by a few 
1 Arcadia. 


RE, chat there is doubtleſs more Reaſon to give into this Opinion, than into the 
| Greek Hiſtorians, concerning the Death of Mneas 


it Ir is plain then, the fugitive Trojans came into Italy; but they did not all 


1. Rnd at the fame Place. Some, croſſing the Adriarick Sea, diſembarked at Ha- 
_ ntum w in Tapigia, and others at Cape 18 Minerva, where CEneas, at his firſt 
„ Irrival on the Coaſt, had gone aſhore. In the mean while, he with his Squa- 
„ron held on his Way, and coaſting along 1raſy, arrived in Sicily, at the Port of 
H repanum. And there the Trojan Hero diſcharged an uſcleſs Number of 
ode who had followed him, being conſtrained to it by the Difficulty of tranſ- 
h Sorting them. He wanted Ships; for ſome Women, weary of the Sea, had ſet 
ire to the Veſſels in which they came: And Sicily afforded a favourable Re- 
i rcat to the weak and the diſcontented. Egeſtus and Elymus, both Phrygians 
K y Deſcent, had, not long before, ſettled there a Trojan Colony, which was 
pow augmented by a great Number of the Followers of Mneas. So that the 
„ Picilian Antiquities will alſo give an eternal Teſtimony to the noble Origin of 
5 he Romans. 
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NEA immediately croſs'd the Tyrrhenzan** Sea. 

nur ai, and the Port of Miſenum, after two of his Trojans who died in thoſe 
places: And the Ifland of Prochyta *, and the Promontory of Cajeta, receiv- 
ed allo their Appellations, from being the Burial Places, one of a Kinſwoman, 
and the other of the Nurſe, of Mneas. 
bis choſen Band, at length finiſhed their tedious and painful Voyages on the 
There, far removed from the Greeks, their Enemies 
Sand Deſtroyers, they undertook to raiſe another Troy**. They fortified a Camp 


He named Cape Pa- 


After which, the Trojan Prince and 


in an adjacent Place, gave it the Name of Troy, and flattered themſelves with 
che Hopes of a happy Settlement, which would put an End to all their Ad- 


10 Bnthrotos, now Butrinto or Batronto, 
"EX _* ThePromontory of Saleutum, at preſent Capo 
Xx 4: Santa Maria di Leaca, is ſituated in that Southern 
Part of Jah called Terra d' Otranto, in the K ing- 
1 dom of Naples. 


e This Coun fl | | 
F led 1925 try was formerly cal- 
f Eight Miles from Cape Salentum ſtands the 
Town of Caſtro, or the ancient Cape M. iner va, ſo 
Wy called from a magnificent Temple built in the ſame 


: | Flace to the honour of that Goddeſs, Strabo, B. 6. 
rdil ſpeaks of it, B. 3. of the Aincid, 
2 | ——Templamque apparet in arce Minerve. 
„ * Atthe Foot of Mount Erix, or Mount Se. Ju- 
is the Port of Drepanam, now Capo di Sant 
2 2 Hamilcar, in the firit Year of the firſt 
= - anick War, fortified Drepanum, and built a City 
bere of the ſame Name, after having razed the an- 
oy City Erix. The Natives of the Country call 
1 T. apani. Mela, B. 2. pretends that Aeas built 
bo, em w: Þ we —— in Honour of Ve- 
. 2101. Hal. B. 1. p. 42. ſpeaks only of 
11 _ 4 — — Prince —— to V Fs 
1 1 125 either the one or the 


Tum vicina aftris Erycino in vertice ſedes 
daliæ T wad B. 5 


®* The Tyrrhenian Sea is a Part of the Medi- 
ery It waſhes the Shores of Txſcaxy, the 
Pe s territories, and the Kingdom of N 


It is called by the Antients, Mare inforum, ot the 


Southern, to diſtinguiſh it from the Adriatich, which 
they named Mare ſuperum, or the Northern, Sea. 

21 Cape Palinurus, call'd 1 di Palinuro, and 
the Port of Miſenum, call'd Capo di Miſeno, be- 
long to the Kingdom of Naples. 

22 The Iſle of Prochyta, at preſent Praſita, or 
Praſida, and the Promontory of Cajeta, or Gacta, 
are in the Province call'd Terra di Lavoro, belong- 
ing to the Kingdom of Naples. Strabo, B. 5. ſays, 
that this Iſland took its name from its having been 
ſeparated from the Iſland Pyshecuſa, on the Coaſt 
of Campania, «no Tov me, Pliny confirms 
this opinion, when he ſays, Prochita num ab AM neæ 
nutrice, ſed quia profuſa ab Hnaria erat. The 
Iſland Pytbecuſa was called Anaria, from the 
Time of the Arrival of Azeas's Fleet there. It 
is the ſame City which Homer calls Inarime, 
Thad, B. 2. 8 

23 Tt is difficult to fix the Situation of the anti- 
ent City of Laurentum, of which there is not the 
leaſt Trace remaining. According to the bes = 85 
ture of Clxverins it was ſituated in the ſame Place 
which is now called Paterno. The Reſemblance 
of Names made Holſtenius and Kircher believe, that 
it was placed in that Territory where there is a 
Tower which commands the Sea, and is called 
Torre di Santo Lorenzo; between Oftia and Au- 
tium, in the Neighbourhood of that City, there 
was a great Number of Lawrel Trees, from which 


) F it received the Name of Laarentum. 
aples. as ne: 
Tyber, to the Eaſt of that River. | 


24 This new Trey was near the Mouth of the 
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Hal. B. 1. p. . 
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F. IV. ITALY, when the Trojans arrived there, was, in ſome meaſure, come 
off from the. Barbarity and ſavage Fierceneſs of its firſt Inhabitants. The, 
were called Aborigines, becauſe, as tis ſaid, they had from all Antiquity peo. 
pled this Country, and ſeemed to have been formed there with the World it ſe ß 
The great Length of Time ſince the Flood, and the diſperſing of the Children y MK 
Noah into the ſeveral Climates of the Earth, had worn out the Remembrance 


of the Country from whence they came. 


they were afflicted, return d for the moſt Part to Greece, and retain'd there the © 
Name of Tyrrheni, which they had gain'd from their living in the Neighbour- 
hood of that Nation during their Stay in Traly. | 
Tax Tyrrhent in Italy reap d Advantage from the De 
Dior. Some Writers have been of Opinion, that one Tyrrhenus had brought them from 
7. Lydia to the Weſtern Coaſt of Italy. But others affirm, that neither the Lan 
guage, Laws, nor Religion of the Tyrrhenz, diſcover any Marks of a Nation ori- | 
ginally Lydian. And it ſeems therefore more probable that both they and the 
Aborigines, were ſome of thoſe antient Nations of Italy, whoſe Leaders, and 
firſt Settlement there, are equally unknown. Theſe Tyrrheni extended their 
Congqueſts ſo far in this Country, that the Sea which runs all along the Southern ü 
e Alps to Sicily, was, from them, called the Tyrrhenian Sea 
Ar the War of Troy, another Colony, which came from » 8 
Peloponneſus, under the Conduct of Evander the Arcadian, landed in the Por 
of "Italy. Faunus * then reign'd over the Aborigines, in that little Territory of 


Coaſt of Italy, from 
ABOUT ſixty Years 


25 Some antient Authors affirm, that the Al- tant Ages is likewiſe drowned in ſuch a Heap of 4 

origines were n Company of Vagabonds, who ga- Contradiction and Fables, as to leave us no W7 

thering together from different Countries, eſtabliſh'd of coming at t 

themſelves in lays and there lived by Rapine; for 28 The Sica 
O 


which very R 


ike thoſe whom the Antients called Leleges; that Strei 
is to ſay, Vagabonds, and /awleſs.. the 


26 Oenotras the Son of Lycaon King of Arcadia, Auſonia. 
having paſſed the Gulph of Ionia, with a Troop * Authors d 
of Arcadians, ſettled in the South Part of Italy, and Thucydides, Dion. Hal. Philiftas a Sicilian Author, By 
ave his Name to all that Country, which was cal- and the Poet S;/;zs, bring them from a Country in 
ed Oenotria. But Varro calls it ſo from another Spain, water'd by the River Sicanus, which Servi, Bl 
Oenotrus King of the Sabines. And ſome Authors upon very weak Conjectures, ſays is the ſame with 
pretend that theſe Arcadiaus were the ſame with the Segro, But others derive the Name of that Feo- 
the Aborigines, and that they were called ſo from ple from their firſt Leader Sicanzs. Diodorus fad 
the Mountains of Arcadia, which they formerly that the Sicani were ſuppoſed to have inhabited * 
inhabited, 4s” a % s. cily from the firſt Ages of the World. 

*The Antients are ſo divided in their Opini- _ We find two Haunus's mention d by the Au. 
ons about the firſt Inhabitants of 1:aly, and the O- tients; the firſt lived two hundred Years before 
riginal of the different Settlements made there, that him we are ſpeaking « : 
one cannot poflibly form any reaſonable. Conjec- the firſt Perſon who civilized the Inhabitants of Ire 
ture about it. What Authors tell us of thoſe diſ- , and introduced a Sort of Religion amongſt 17 i 


3 


SoME learned Writers indeed among the Latins have believ'd, upon mere 
Conjectures, that the Aborigines came from Achaia, and peopled Italy many Year 
before the Siege of Troy. But, however that be, it ſeems more credible that the 
Colony of the Aborigines, which Oenotrus** brought hither, was of Arcadia. 
This Country was from him call'd Oenatria, before it took the Name of 1a q 
And according to this Opinion, the Oenotrians muſt have been the ſame with 
the Aborigines, and the firſt People who landed in  [zaly. Nevertheleß, 
others affirm that Oenotrus, at his Arrival there, found it already inhabited by th 
8 J:cul; and Auſonii; and that Italy, from the latter, was called Auſonia. 

Bur from whatever Country theſe Aborigines came, they were oblig'd to main. 
1. P. 13, 14. tain long Wars againſt the Jzcu/;; till at length having receiv'd a conſiderable 
Reinforcement, by the Arrival of a new Colony of Pelaſgi from Theſſah, 
they drove out the Szculz, ſeiz'd upon their Towns, granted a large Extent of 
Land to the Pelaſgi, and borrow'd from them many of the Cuſtoms of Greece, 
together with ſome Ceremonies of their Religion. 

As for the J:cu/;, they being driven out of all the Countries of Italy, took j 
Refuge in Sicily, which was at that time poſſeſſed by the Sicani“, a People t 
originally of Hain. And at length the Pelaſgi themſelves, not being able to 6 
bear up againſt the Infection of the Air, and divers other Calamities with which 1 

1 
t 


parture of the Pelaſgi 


he Truth. . 

inhabited the antient Latinm : Sr 

n the ſame Writers have called phocles gives them one Siculus for their King. Tit 

them Aberrigenes; that is to ſay, a wandering Peo- Auſonii, according to Pliny, B. 3. poſſeſſed thit 
le. So that theſe People mult have been very Part which reaches from 7 

ht which ſeparates Sicily from Italy; and from | 

ame of theſe People the Greeks called Ia, 


iffer about the Origin of the Sicani. nll 
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oute Circello, to the 


of; he is ſaid to have been 


ahh, called Latium, 
ik ſider'd, that nothing 
ag p "5 ; brought thither in tWO 
if A = poliſh'd, might by an 


Book I. The ROMAN HISTORY. 
4 and was a Prince of Humanity and Prudence. 
was to be fcard from a ſmall Number of unhappy Men, 
Veſſels; and that his People, who were yet rude and un- 
Intercourſe with them take ſome Tincture of the Greek 


Ewvander Leave to ſettle on a ſmall unculti- 
Tyber ; where the Arcadian built a ſmall Town, and call'd it 


He con- 


The Hill it ſelf was call'd 


manner were the firſt Foundations of the Capital of the World laid, in 
before uninhabited: And thus did a Prince, who fled from his own 


of AW polircnels. He therefore gave 
&« rated Hill near the . L mall | b 

8 | by the Name of Pallantium, the Capital of his Dominions in Arcadia, which a 
i popular Commotion had conſtrain d him to leave. 0 
W the Hill Palatinus, which in the Time of Auguſtus was in the Center of Rome. 
he in this 
a, a place 


t 8 
pb. 


its Origi 


Country, prepare the Way for the erecting of an Empire which afterwards ow'd 
4 in to another Nation, which was alſo both vanquiſh'd and fugitive. 

XX EYVANDERSs firſt Buſineſs in this new Abode, was to eſtabliſh there the 
ZE Worſhip of the Gods of his native Country. Every one knows that Pan was 


the tutclar Deity of the Arcadians. They invok'd him particularly to kcep away 
the Wolves which were ſo dreadful to their Flocks. And as the Temple which 


4 
bs 5 
9 = 
* 3 
* 4 


had been raisd to him in Greece, was call'd 3* Lyceum, ſo that which Evander 
„ built to him in Italy was nam'd 33 Lupercal. Thus the Greek Name of his Tem- 


of Wplc was chang d into a Latin one, but the Arcadian Ceremonies were retain'd 
e, in his Worſhip. N = | 
Non did Evander ſtop here. He likewiſe built Altars to 3 Victory and Ceres, Dim. Hal 

ok Win Pallantium : And the Feſtival of the Equeſtrian Neptune was eſpecially inſti- 
le tuted there. This God, according to the Greek Fable, raiſed the firſt 3 Horſe out 
to Por the Earth, with a Stroke of his Trident. And in regard to this generous 
ch Bcaſt, produced by Neptune, a Ceſſation from Labour was granted to all Ani- 
he mals, and they were crown'd with Flowers, during the Time of the Celebra— 
tion of this Feſtival. This ſame Neptune, under the Name of 35 Conſus, was 

2 g * 
77, 5 "= . 5 . . . 
* and he was therefore honour'd as a God in his Reaſon that theſe People, according to Macrobiuc, 
m Country. In the Roman Calendar, we find two called him . 74; a; Kipzer, i. e. the Lord of all ma- 
n PFeſtivals appointed for him, tho? it is not certain, terial Subſtances. The very Name of Pax ex- 
il. but that one may have been for the old, the other preſſes in one Word the Sum of all the Parts of 
be for the new Faunus. The Italiaus thought that the the Univerſe. | 
PForeſts were peopled with Fauni, and went thi- 33 The Lupercal was a Cavern dug in a Rock 


ther to conſult them. The Gloomineſs of theſe 

i EF oreſts gave oftentimes a good Opportunity of 

uggling, and thereby encreaſing the Superſtition 

ot the People. Men that were conceal'd utter'd 

Words like Oracles, which the People believed 
do be ſpoken by the Fauni. 


10 It does not appear that the firſt Latius had any 
ts other Superſtition before Evander's Arrival in tal), 
of YH than the Worſhip of Faunus, one of their firſt Kings, 
l 1 whoſe Oracle they confulted in their Foreſts. It 

ss true that they acknowledged Janus for the moſt 
of antient of their Kings, and for the firſt Man that 
a7 came to ſettle in Italy; but it is uncertain whether 


WE they gave him, from the Beginning, the Honour of 


„ religious Worſhip. Some have taken this Janus 
be For 7p ber the Son of Noah. When Evander came 
hat into Haly he brought with him many of the Gods 
rhe and Superſtitions 'of Greece. Amongſt others he 
JM | built a Temple to Pay, or rather cut one out of a 
4, _= Rock, which they called Lyceum. From that time 


Evanders God Pan, and the Faunus of the antient 


1. _ Latins were confounded t ether, and taken for 
or, cone and the ſame God. The Latius called him 
in | likewiſe Inaut. Wo” | 
Ws, ** The building of the Temple of Pan under the 
ith ame of Lyceum and Lupercal, anſwered to the 
o- * which the Pagans had formed to themſelves 
ys, | © : an, whom they looked upon as the tutelar God 
. - their Flocks againſt zhe H/olves. And indeed, 
it We look back into the earlieſt Ages, it appears 
n- 655 lainly that this God was the Jupiter of the 
. HB that is, the Maſter of Nature, or the uni- 
en oa al Spirit. Dion. Hal. ſays, that of all the Gods 
tar — Arcadians gave Pax the greateſt Honours, an 
n; orſhip'd him with moſt Devotion. It is for this 


in a Corner of Mount Palatine. Some Authors, 
and amongſt them Ovid, pretend that Romulus and 
Remus conſecrated this Cave, becauſe it had been 
the Retreat of the Wolf which ſuckled them. 


Illa loco nomen fecit locus ipſe Lapercal. Faſt. B. z. 


In Commemoration of this, the Romans placed there 
a brazen Statue, repreſenting a Wolf ſuckling the 
Twins. Fulvius Urſinus thinks tis the ſame which 
may be ſeen at preſent on the Capitol, at the Pa- 
lace of the Conſervators. 

34 It ſeems that the Latius, after the Arrival of 
Evander, adored Victory and Ceres, before the other 
Gods, Jupiter, uno, &c. They repreſented Vic- 
zory under the Form of a young Girl with Wings, 
painted white. Ceres was repreſented like the Mo- 
ther of a Family, with a long training Robe; and 
held in her Hand an handful of Ears of Corn, or 
Poppies. Even from that time Evander eſtabliſhed 
8 Prieſteſs at Pallantium to attend the Worſhip of 

eres, 

35 Antiquity is not agreed about the pretended 
Horſe which Neptune rais'd out of the Earth. 
Some ſay it was a Fountain he cauſed to flow from a 
Rock. But Evazder followed the Fable moſt ge- 
nerally received in his Country, and worſhipped 


ve Equeſtrian Neptune, The Romans placed his 
eſtival on the tenth Day before the Calends of 
Auguſt. 


Js It is generally thought that Conſus andthe Eque- 
Hrian Neptune were, ſince the Time of Romulus, 
the fame God. Before Romulus, only the ſubter- 
raneous Cavern made by Order of Evander was 


dedicated to the Equeſtrian Neptune ; but Romu- 


lu, when he deſigned to carry off the Sabine Wo- 
Ga men, 


* 


8 


£Eſchilus in 
Tragedia de 
Promet beo. 
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alſo conſulted upon all Occaſions which requir'd Deliberation and Counſel. Thus 
the Greek Superſtitions were introduced by Degrees into Italy; and Nome, which 


* 


was built in the ſame Place where Evander dwelt, retain'd the Religion whick 


he brought thither from Arcadia. 7 
Tunis Mixture of the Arcadians with the Aborigines, did not a little contribute 


to poliſh and civilize the Italians. The Art of expreſſing their Thoughts by Cha. 
raters was unknown to them: But Evander 37 taught them the Uſe of the 
Greek Letters, habituated their Ears to the Sounds of thoſe muſical Inſtrument, 
he had brought from his own Country, and chang'd their oaten Pipes into har. 
monious Flutes, and ſtringed Inſtruments. The Aborigines lived after a ſavage 
ruſtick Manner, and were under no Regulation of Laws: But by the Example 
of the Arcadians, they reform'd their Cuſtoms, and ſoftned their Manners. Both 
38 Evander, and his Mother Carmenta therefore receiv'd divine Honours in Italy 
after their Deaths; and Rome continued to offer Sacrifices to them, when in her 
greateſt Splendor. 1 N 5 

In the mean time, one of theſe Adventurers, called by the Antients Her. 
cules 39, endeavour'd to ſubdue Italy, after having ſubjected Hain. But in his 
Paſſage over the Alps he met with more Reſiſtance than he expected. The Op. 
poſition of the Ligures held his Conqueſts a long time in Suſpence; and his 
Power was not eſtabliſn'd in [taly, till after the Defeat of Cacus. This was a 


fierce and cruel King, who govern'd one of the Ligurian Nations, and harraſsd 
his Neighbours by his Robberies and Depredations. 


Tae Progreſs of Hercules therefore rouz d the Pride of Cacus. 


tercepting ſome of his Convoys weakned his Army. But as Cacus was ignorant 
of the Art of War, he ſuffer'd himſelf to be inveſted in his chief Town by the 
Troops of Hercules, who were more experienced Soldiers than his own: Cacus 
was ſlain in an Engagement, and by his Death left all Italy a Prey to the Con- 
queror. Then Evander and Faunus, who ruled over ſmall Territories of Ita, 
pacified the Wrath of Hercules, and gained his Favour. Evander, by a Grecian 


Piece of Flattery, recogniz'd him for a God, and rais'd Altars to him even in his 
There was one remaining at Rome in the Time of Auguſtus, calld 


Life-time. 
410 Ara Maxima, which had been dedicated to Hercules, Time out of Mind. His 


Divinity was call'd to witneſs in all mutual Compacts, and he was made the 
Voucher of the Faith and Sincerity of the Parties in Treaty, by this Form f ü 
an Oath, Ae Dius Fidius. As for Faunus, he married one of the Miſtreſſes 


He took the 
Field with a Troop of his Subjects, travers d the Conqueror's March, and by in- 


men, took Occaſion from this Altar, which he 
found under Ground, to celebrate the Games at 
which he executed his Deſign. And as this Pro- 
ject was carried on with a profound Diſſimulation, 
and was the Effect of a long Deliberation, he there- 
fore called the Divinity, by whom he had Oppor- 
tunity of doing this, Conſus; that is, the God of 
Counſel. Theſe Games, conſecrated to the Eque- 
ſtrian Neptune, or vutherwile to Conſus, were ce- 


lebrated ever after at Rome, and called, by way 


of Eminency, the Roman or Great Games. They 
conſiſted chiefly in Chariot and Horſe Races; and 
at firſt they held only one Day, but they were af- 
terwards prolonged to two, then to three, and at 
length even to nine. They were celebrated in the 
great Circus, and called alſo, Ludi Circences, or, 
the Games of the Circus. 

37 The Greek Characters were the firſt the La- 
tiut made uſe of; and there were ſome viſible 
Proofs of this remaining in the Time of Auguſtus. 
The Treaty which Tarquin the Proud made with 
the Cabini, was written in Greek Letters, tho? in 
Latin Words, on the Baſe of a Pillar in the Tem- 
ple of upiter; as we are told by Dion. Hal. B. 4. 

33 The Romans conſecrated an Altar to Evander, 
and honour'd him as a Demi-God. This Altar was 
placed either upon or near the Hill Aventiuus. It 
was in Conſideration of the Service done by him 
to the Latin, in poliſhing their Manners. As to 
his Mother Carmema, it S that ſhe received that 


bal Bargains, it was very much negleQed, and er 


Name in Italy. It was either given her from the 
Word Carmen, becauſe ſhe affected to be thougit 
a Propheteſs, and deliver'd her Oracles in Verſe; Mx 
or elſe from Carens Meute, becauſe theſe She-d- 
viners affected an Enthuſiaſm which rrauſport 
them beyond themſelves. She was called in her ow 
Country Nicoſtrata, and ſince, Themis, being col- 
founded with the Goddeſs of Juſtice. She had at _ 
Altar in Rome at the Foot of the Capitol; and one 
of the City Gates, where there had been another. 
Altar erected to her, was called after her Name. X 
39 The Antients mention more than one He- 


cules, Cicero ſpeaks of fix, in his third Book Dt | C 
Natura Deorum ; and Varro reckons no leſs than a 
forty. If one may give Credit to the antient Au- 0 
thor of The Origin of the Romans, this whom ve b 
are ſpeaking of was called Recarauus. Dion. Hi | 1 
makes the Hiſtory of his Quarrels with Cacus pro O 
bable, which had been much alter'd by the Mu- ſe 
ture of Fable. 1 ; 


40 This Altar was dedicated to Hercules by l. 
vander, and remained in the Ox-Market witholt 
having ever been removed ſince the Reign of th5 
antient King. But notwithſtanding its fine Name 
and that it was reſpected as the Guarantee of v 


poorly adorn'd. | 
41 The Hercules of the Greeks is ſaid to haft 


been the Sancus or Sangus of the Sabines. He ] 
worſhiped by the Latius, under the Name of — 
2 
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and it was thought that Latinus, who was born after this Mar- 
her Hercales's Son than his. The Conqueror, to reward the two 
Petty Kings for their Attachment to him, augmented their Dominions conſider- 
Fbly, by giving them a Part of his Conqueſts. Nay, the Number of their Syb- 


te eas too was encreasd, by the Addition of ſome of Hercules's Soldiers. For he 


ect in Italy a Part of his Army, which conſiſted partly of Greeks, and partly of 


ä 
he * rojans, whom he had conſtrain'd to follow him, after having pillaged Troy in 
ts the Reign of Laomedon. So that the Companions of e/Eneas were not the 
ttt Phrygians who ſettled in Italy. 
ge *X 83erors the Arrival of Hercules, another Conqueror, nam'd Italus, had eſta- 
le pliſh'd himſelf a vaſt Dominion there: He had gain'd the Hearts of the Peo— 
m ie by his Virtues, and eſpecially by his Humanity, and had extended his Empire 
ly more by Inſinuation than Violence. It is indeed uncertain whether he preſerv'd 
er it long; but at leaſt the Name of Italy, which he gave to that beautiful Re- 
gion of Europe, will make him immortal. This Country was before called Sa- 
7 Furnia, becauſe, as tis ſaid, the pretended God Saturn took Refuge there. It 
is aſterwards got the Name of Oenotria u, from Oenotrus, who brought thither a 
b. Colony. But at length Talus, one of the Deſcendants of Oenotrus +, gave it 
is the new Name of Italy, which has been perpetuated thro' all ſucceſſive Ages, to 
p A our Days. | x en - 
d RX Svcn was the State of the Country where Mneas landed, and where he 
took up his Reſt, after long wandering; ſeventy two Years, according to ſome, 
e Wor, according to others, ſeventy ſeven Years, after the Arrival of Evander; that 
is to fay, ſeven Years, according to the latter, and according to the former, two 
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XX Hercules into his own Country. 
s F. V. LATINUS then rcign'd in Latium, and fill'd the Place of Faunus, 
- —X whole Son he was reputed. This Prince was in War with the Rutuli , his 


& Years, aſter the taking of Troy: Or, laſtly, fifty five Years after the Return of 


„ Neighbours, but Fortune did not favour his Arms. And to add to his Per- 
XX plexity, he was informed that a foreign Army had made a Deſcent upon his 
Coaſts, was pillaging the maritime Part of his Dominions, and fortifying them- 


to drive away theſe ſuppoſed Pyrates: But by their Dreſs he takes them to be 


XX Greeks, and judges by their Looks that they had been inur'd to War. Italy had 


but too well experienc'd the Valour of the People of the Eaſt; and theſe Stran- 
gers, newly landed, appear'd formidable to a Prince already overburthen'd with 


7 

1 

ſelves in a Camp ſome Furlongs from the Sea. Upon this he haſtens immediately 
5 

f 

| 

| 


= the Place of his N ativity, and by the Relation of his Battles againſt the united 
Power of Greece, filld Latinus at once with Terror and Compaſſion. | 
NECESSITY, added the Trojan, is not ſubject to Law. We have only Dion. Hel. 


"8 ſought wherewith to 


or Divas Fidins : 


to theſe Particles 
uſe of before their Oaths. 


Sack uu. Dion. Hal. B. 
Year of Rome (CLXX 


of this, id me Dins Fidins ad 
ſeveral Commentators, theſe 
and e, had the ſame Force 
the Prepoſicion per; ſo me Dius Frdins, and per 
2 Fidinm, Caflor, and per Caſtorem, Ggnified 

e fame Thing. This Form of Speech anſwered 
„ Ea, », Which the Greeks made 


,; that is, the Guarantee or Pro- 
rector of Faith promiſed or ſworn. They had a 
e of calling to witneſs that pretended Deity, 
7. Sort of Oath conceived in theſe Terms, Me 

4 Fidius, which comprehended all the Energy 
ue. According to 
Monoſyllables, 2 
amonglt the Latins as 


There is remaining an 


vi 


wing Monument, ſhap'd like a ſquare Altar, 
ich this Inſeription, SRMONI SANCO DEO FIDIO 


reports, that in the 
I, the Conſul Sy. 


Poſthumus conſecrated to Dins Fidins a Chapel 
which had been erected by the laſt Tarquin. The 
Feſtival : of that God was celebrated on the 
Nones of June, upon Mount Quirinal. 

42 Tf Tertullian is to be creditẽd concerning the 
Roman Antiquities, Italy had the Name of Oeno- 
tria, before that of Saturnia; for he tells us in the 
tenth Chapter of his Apology, Tota denique Italia 

oft Oenotriam Saturnia cognominabarur. But it 
ſeems more likely that it was called Saturnia firſt. 

43 Others ſay, that the Gree# Colonies, which 
paſſed into Italy, gave it that Name from the 
Greek Word "Iraxc; Vitulus, becauſe of the Rich- 


neſs of the Paſture, which fed a great Number of 


Cattle. | | ee ap oe 
44 The Ratuli inhabited the Sea Coaſt of the 


Campagnia di Roma, between Patrica and Nerruno. 


D Reſiſtance. 


an unſucceſsful War. Inſtead therefore of giving Battle, as he had reſolved, Dion. Hz! 
be comes to a Parly. In which Aneas, by the Mention of ruin'd Troy, wa 


. 47. & 


.. 


ſupply our preſſing Occaſions; and a Pillage, which is B. 1 P. 47. 
authorized by Miſery be Wait * eg to be miſtaken for an At of 
Hoſttlity. Allies and a Retreat are what we ſeek here. Shall we be ſo 
happy as to find them in you, and upon your Territories? Our Arms have been 
exerciſed m more than one Battle, and our Courage has ſienalizd it ſelf by a long 
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the Defence of Latinus. 


LAVINTA therefore cou'd not but be dear to Mneas, who in Proof oi 
it gave her Name to the Camp which he had pitch'd; and inſtead of Troy, cal. 
led it Lavinium . And as all the Trojans followed the Example of their Lead. 
cr, and by Marriages made Alliances with Latin Families; the Trojan Blood was 
in a little time ſo mingled with the Latin, that they were no longer diſtinguiſh. 
able. The Trojans all ſpoke the Language of the Country into which ©,/Znea; 
was tranſplanted, and they and the Latins became one People. 

§. VI. Tax Proſperity of Mneas turned to the Diſadvantage of Turnus, 1 
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Reſiſtance. Ton have it in your Choice, either to employ it for your Service, 9 
to make Trial of it in a War which may prove fatal to you. 

LATINUS remembred ſome former Examples of Kings of the Aboriging, 
who had reaped Advantage from the Settlement of Strangers in Italy, And he 
conſidered that this Succour which the Gods had directed to him in the urgent 
Neceſſity of his Affairs, might be uſefully employ d againſt the Rutuli; Hoſtage, 
were therefore given on both Sides, a Treaty enter'd into, and upon the Faith 
of it Latinus aſſign d e,/Eneas a Tract of Land for a Settlement #. 
\. Fon Trojans, in their Turn, employ'd their Arms, Valour and Experience, in 
But all did not end here. 
gines put ſo great a Confidence in the Fidelity of e_/Zneas, that he gave him Ly. 
vVinia, his Daughter and only Child, in Marriage, and ſecur'd to him the Suc. 
ceſſion to the Throne of the antient Kings of his Country. | 


The King of the Abori. 


' uſe of them in a Work full of Fiction: As if the Hands of a Poet were al- 


young Prince of the Aborigines, who being brought up in the Palace, and un- 
der the Eye of Latinus, as a Relation of Queen Amata's, had conceiv'd Hopes 
of marrying Lavinia, and of ſucceeding to the Throne. The Diſappoint- 
ment of theſe Hopes incens'd him againſt his own Family, made him diſſoyal 
to his King, and hurried him on to his Ruin. He went over to the Nutuli, 
and joining his Rage with the Queen's Reſentments, brought on a Battle be- 
tween the Rutuli and the Latins, wherein Latinus and Turnus both periſhed. 
Thus e_,Zneas, by the Death of his Father-in-law, and by that of a turbulent 
Rival, came into quiet Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of the Latins, which he go- 
vern'd wiſely, and tranſmitted to his Poſterity; and which gave Beginning to the 
moſt flouriſhing Empire the World ever ſaw. I know not by what Turn of 
Fancy it is, that ſome People are inclined to look upon the very Names of A. 
neas, Latinus, Lavinia, and Turnus, as fabulous, becauſe a Poet # has made 


ways contagious, and made every thing they touch degenerate into Fable! We 
have drawn from the ſame Source of hiſtorical Traditions with him, only 
taking care to reject all fabulous Circumſtances. | 5 
F. VII. /ANEAS reign'd three Years, and applied himſelf ail that Time 
as much to the regulating of Religion, as to the neceſſary Meaſures for his De- 
fence and Security. Before nis Time, Picus and Taunus were in Poſſeſſion of 
Divine Honours : And theſe, with ſome other Deities brought by Evander from 
Arcadia, were the only, or at leaſt the principal Gods, of Latium. But he 
eſtabliſhed there the Worſhip of thoſe of his Country; and to the Religion of 


" 45 Marcus Octavius, quoted by Aurelius Victor, 
determines the Extent of that Diſtrict which A- 
neas had from Latinus; he ſays it was five hun- 
dred Acres. But, according to Appian, he had four 
hundred Furlongs. | 
The ſame Octavius, quoted by the Author of 
Origin ef the Romans, gives another Etymo- 
logy to the Word Lavinium; he pretends, that 
Eneas, upon his landing in Italy, encamped 
between two Lakes, in which he bathed him- 
ſelf ; and that he gave his Camp the Name of 
Kavinium, from the Word /avare, to waſh. But 
this Etymology has no Appearance of Truth in it, 
and is befides contradiQory to all Antiquity. 

7 This Poet is Virgil, who has undoubtedly in 
his Æneid made uſe of thoſe Liberties which are 
allowed of in Poetry. He has mingled Fable with 
Truth; yet the Ground-work of his Poem is 
drawn from Hiſtory. Turnus, Latinus, Amata, 


Lavinia, Mezentius, c. were real Perſons, who 
aQed different Parts at the Arrival of Æueas in 
Italy. It is an unjuſt Prejudice to maintain, that . 
the Tranſactions of thoſe Hrſt Times muſt be all RM 
Invention ; tho? at the ſame time it is not ſafe to 
warrant them all, or lay that Streſs on them as on 
thoſe which followed, eſpecially under the latter 
Ki of Rome, and during the Time of the Re- 
ublick. 
L 48 Picus is eſteem'd to have been one of the 
firſt Kings of Italy, and excellent in the Science 
of Augury : But Voſſius, B. 1..de Orig. Idol. be- 
lieves there was no King of that Name: That 
common Notion, ſays he, had its Riſe from a fa- 
hulous Tradition collected by Dion. Hal. (to wit) 
that in a certain Province of Latizm the God Mars 
had deliver'd his Oracles by a myſterious Bird, 
called in the Language of the Country Picus, i. e. 


Hood-pecker. 
the 
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: A ies of Lavinium os” 
opy- So that, 


Empire, 


were call d Veſtals, 


Tux Worſhip f“ of Veſta, that is to 
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ne Latins added that of Troy. The two Palladium s, which had been the 
PProtectors of his native Country before it was ruin d, became the tutelar Dei- 
1 and in Proceſs of Time, of the whole Roman Empire. 
Frneſe were two Iron Statucs, whercof one was the Original, and the other the 
4 properly ſpeaking, there was but one true Palladium. Such 
ere the Deities emphatically ſtiled the Penates (or the tutelary Gods) of the 
2 upon whom its Fate depended. | So 


ſay, of Cybele, ſo much honoured by 


ne Phrygians, Was likewiſe introduced by e_Z#neas into Italy: and Virgins * wh 
began from that Time to keep a Fire continually burning, 
n Honour of this Goddeſs. The Tomb of Anchi/es, who died in Latium a 
Fear before his Son, was alſo ſoon conſecrated by the Concourſe and Vows of 
ne Latins. Nay, it is not improbable, that 


Jupiter, Venus, and many other 


ods who had been revered in Troy, became known to the Latins by the means 


f cEneas. And it was this, perhaps, which gave Occaſion to the Poets to 


epreſent him under the Character of a pious Hero. 


7 F. VIII. Tas Care which /Zneas took of Religion, did not, however, make 


im neglect that of his military Affairs. The Ruruli, antient Enemies of the 
FF tin Name, enter'd into a League with the Hetrurians “, againſt a Stranger, 


Ihcrefore made him take the Field, 


Fyhoſe good Fortune they envied. Eſpecially Mezentzus 7, King of the Tyr- 
Peni, was alarm'd at the too frequent Arrival in 1raly of Colonies from the 
Faſtern Nations, their numerous Settlements, and the Encroachments they were 
Peginning ro make upon the Lands of the firſt Inhabitants, Fear and Jealouſy 


nx the confederate Armies are advancing towards Lavinium, either to 


Peſiege it, or to draw the Trojan to an Engagement, e_/Eneas marches out, and 


The Diſſertations we have already made on 
"F721, will be ſufficient to give a perfect Idea of 
ide two Palladiams which Aneas brought with 
iim from Troy. They were thoſe tutelar Gods 

nder whoſe Protection that Nation which ſhould 

—Folleſs them might be aſſur'd of an happy Fate. 


hey were ſhut up at Rome in the Temple of 


ff, and to the Veſtals only was permitted the 
aht of them. 

t is believed that Lavinium was built upon 
Pat Hill which is now called Monte di Lavano, 
here the Chapel of St. Perronilla ſtands, and 

ich is three Miles diſtant from the Sea. 

*& ** Ey the Name of Veſta, the antient Philoſo- 

bers have chiefly underſtood the Globe of the 

Marth, with the Fir- ſhut up in its Bowels. Thus 
e Goddeſs Veſta repreſented at the fame time 
1 oth Earth and Fire, Her Temple was of an or- 
aular Figure, to fignify that ſhe was Goddeſs of 
= 4 Earth; and to ſhew that ſhe was the Goddeſs 
— Fire, there was kept a perpetual Fire in her 
SE plc, either upon the Altar, as may be ob- 
rei on the Medals, or by the Means of an 
chen Lamp, which was ever burning. Veſta 
= ad pet Tus 15 ſacred Fire only, ſhe 

* et Itatue. Virgil diſtingui 

Vert, gil diſtinguiſhes them by 


: — — 


, Leſtamque potentem 
eumque adytis effert penetralibus Ignem. 


eſides, the 
e re a gan we 
breſenes 2 that there was no Image which 
| Eſſe diu flultus Veſte 3 putavi, 

: ind thus in another Verſe, 

1 Effgiem nullam V. eſta nec Ignis habet. 


This Deity was brou ; j 

ought by AEzeas into Jraly, and 

7 depoſited at Lavinium, then at Alb; and 
at Rome; and this St. Auguſtin, in his 


| 8 ffers the Enemy Battle. Equal Bravery was ſhewn on both Sides, and the 


City of God, B. 3. aſſures us of in theſe Words, 
Sacra ills fatalia, Veſtæ, que jam tres, in quibus 
fuerunt, preſſerunt civitates, And indeed, neither 


Lavinium, Alla nor Rome, was preſerved by this 


ſacred Fire. 

52 We ſhall ſpeak in another Place of the Eſta- 
bliſnment of the Veſtals at Rome; here we will 
only confider why none but Virgins were admit- 
ted to attend her Worſhip. Ovid gives two Rea- 
ſons for it: The firſt is, That Juno, Ceres and 
Veſta were three Siſters, the two firſt of whom 


married, and had Children, but the third continued | 


2 Maid. | ; 


Utraque nupſerunt, ambæ peperiſſe feruntur; 
Reſtitit impatiens de tribus una viri. 


The ſecond Reaſon was, becauſe Veſta repreſented 


Fire, and of Fire nothing is produced. 
Nataque de flammd corpora nulla vides. : 


But Cicero gives us a third Reaſon ; he ſays, that 
it was of 7 Importance to keep in the ſacred 
Fire; and therefore Virgins, who had no Cares 
upon 'em, were moſt capable of ſuch a Charge. 
Veſte colendæ Virgines præſunt, ut advigiletar fa- 
cilius ad cuſtodiam Ignis. 

53 Dion. Hal. is not the only Hiſtorian who 
makes 2 come with Æneas into 5 Cato, 
quoted by Aurelius Victor, ſays, that Auchiſes was 
preſent at the Treaty between Latinus and Aneas. 

54 We underſtand here the People of that Part 
of antient Hetruria, which comprehended what 
is now called Sz. Peter's Patrimony, the Dutchy 
of Caſtro, and the Territories of Orvieto and Pe- 


rouſa. 


55 Mezentins had under his Dominion that Ter- 
ritory which depended on the antient City Apia, 
now Cerveteri, in the Eccleſiaſtical State. This 
City was built by the Pelaſgz, and afterwards con- 
quered and called Cære, by Tyrrhenns, who came 
at the Head of a Colony out of Lydia; and 
gave his Name to this Country, 


2 Night 
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Dion. Hal. 
rn. 


diately in a pitch'd Battle with a formidable Enemy, whoſe Pride was elevate 


Treaty, before he employ'd his Arms. The haughty Mezentins preſcribed t 
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Night alone put a Stop to their obſtinate Fury. ec /Zneas being puſh'd to thy 
Banks of the Numicius e, was drown'd in that River; but it is probable thy 
the Trojans conceal'd his Body, with a View to make him paſs for a Deity in the 
Minds of his credulous Subjects. They pretended that he had vaniſhed away 
on a ſudden; and a Temple was erected to him, with an Inſcription 57 upon it, 
which witneſſed to Poſterity that he was acknowledged at leaſt for a Demi-Gog 
This was the End of a Prince, celebrated by the Greek and Latin Poets, and 
who, becauſe born of an unlawful Marriage, and of a Mother remarkable for 
her Beauty, was called the Son of Venus, agreeable to the Manner of ſpeaking 
in thoſe Times. We may judge of his ſuperior Merit by the Panegyricks of 
the Poets, who have only embelliſhed a Subject, which the Prejudices of th, 
Publick in his Favour made capable of Embelliſhment. _ 

F. IX. Tax Death of © /Zneas cauſed no Diſorder in the Affairs of the L 
tins. His Colony and Throne ſubſiſted under the Adminiſtration of his Son Fj. 
rileon d, who ſucceeded him. This Prince was born at Troy, of Creiſa, aul! 
had followed his Father's Fortune in Italy. He had changed his Name, andx * %* 
this time bore that of Aſcanius, which his elder Brother, who had ſtaid in Troy, 
retain'd likewiſe. The young King did not think it adviſeable to engage imme. 


by the Death of Mneas. He had the Prudence to reſtrain his Courage, t 
confine it within the Walls of Lavinium, and to try what could be done by: 


the Latins the ſevereſt Conditions; and demanded of them, that they ſhouli 
pay him yearly, by way of Tribute, all the Wine produced in the Territory 
Latium. Aſcanius preferred an honourable War to a ſhameful Dependence 
and to put an End to a Treaty ſo injurious to his People, he cauſed all the Vine 
throughout his Dominions to be conſecrated to Jupiter; and by thus transferriv 
the Demeſn to the Gods, he made the Eſtate unalienable. After this, relyiy . 
wholly on the Courage of his Trojans, and Latin Subjects, he harangu'd bb 
Troops, animated them with Motives of Religion and Policy, and, full d 
Confidence, fallied forth from his Ramparts. = 
ThE Enemy had already fortify'd themſelves in the Neighbourhood of “ 
vinium; and the Flower of their Youth, under the Command of Lauſus, wa MW 
intrench'd cloſe to the Gates of the City. But this brave Son of Mezentuw i 
had more Courage than Precaution. The Trojans, who had been accuſtome! - 
during a ten-Year's Siege, to make brisk and vigorous Sallies, choſe the Nigh ũ 
time to fall upon the Poſt where Lauſus was lodged. Nevertheleſs, Aſcani 
undertook nothing without having firſt conſulted the Gods; and therefore, if wemy Mu; 
give any Heed to an antient Fable, he firſt pray'd to Jupiter to favour his Enterpriz, i 
and to give him a Sign of his Protection; whereupon-a Flaſh of Lightning imn' 8 
diately gleam d from the left 9 to the right. Till this Time, thoſe Preſages on 
were accounted favourable, where the Lightning was ſeen to paſs from the rig! 
to the left: But the happy Event which follow'd chang'd the Nature of Om 
in Italy; ſo little were they to be rely'd upon. The Latins, then, confiding 1" 
that which Aſcanius had pronounced auſpicious, march'd towards the Ene 
forc'd their Intrenchments; and the reſt of the Hetrurian Troops, who wi 
encamped in the Plain, being put into Diſorder, by the unexpected Overthro 


$6 The Namicizs, now Rio de Nimi, accord- 5s From thence it is evident that the Son of N 
ing to Geographers, was formerly a ſmall River. zeas, who followed his Father into Italy, had ti" 
It is now ſcarcely more than a Rivulet. It ran Names. He was called Eurileon, Iulus, and 
cloſe by Lavinium. | canius. This Name of Eurileon is found in Va 

7 This Inſcription, according to Aurelius Vic- Hal. and Aurel. Vid. 2 
tor, was in theſe Words: Patri Deo Indigeti, 5? The 1 which ſhot from the Eaſt 
The Word Iadiges, with the Latin ſignified one eſteemed a lucky Omen, with the Greeks as u 
of thoſe Gods who had been of the Race of Men, as the Romans, with this only Difference, that "nt 
and at length weredeify'd. The ſame Axzeas, ac- Greeks turned their Faces to the North, dl 
cording to Livy, had divine Honours paid him, their Obſervations, and then the Eaſt was on def 
under the Name of Jupiter Indiges.. The Tem- right Hand: The Romans turned to the South, ® 
ple or Tomb of Axeas, in the Time of Dion. conſequently the Eaſt was upon their left. Fi 

al. was nothing but a riſing Spot of Ground, thence. ariſe the ſeeming Contradictions in 
ſet round with Trees. Perhaps, ſays that Author, Greek and Latin Authors; and they. may be & 
it was the Tomb of Anchiſes, who died but a reconciled by the Help of this Explanation- 
Year before his Son. | 
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bode in Alba: And he made it the principal Seat of his new Kingdom. Both 
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Wild ſhe was going to be delivered of to the Danger of his Politicks. She 
Wo therefore a Retreat in the Foreſts, truſted herſelf to the Care of one 


= 3 peaceably delivered of a Son. The young Prince was brought up in the Dian. Hal. 
iaſt of Woods, and took thence, with the Name of AMAneas, the Sur- P. 1. P. 56. 
me of Hlviut, which was afterwards born by all the Kings of Alla his De- 


aden, occaſion'd Suſpicions at Lavinium, prejudicial to the Reputation of 


Nod Opinion of the Latins, who were fond of the Blood of their antient 
Wings. He cauſed diligent Search to be made after Lavinia, calm'd her Fears, 
add engaged her to return to the Town with the young Prince her Son, whom 
always treated as a Brother. 
Il the mean while Lavinium grew every Day more and more populous. And 
it was in reality the Patrimony of Lavinia, and the proper Inheritance of Sy/- 
as her Son; Aſcanius reſolved to yield this Demeſn to the right Heirs, and 
found another Town elſewhere. - In order whereto he drew out a mix'd Co- Lie. B. 1 4.3. 
ny of Trojans and Latins: and the Place he made choice of was agrecable, 
Huitful, and caſy to be fortify'd. On the one Side it was covered by a Moun- 


er Pupil in Peace: Whilſt the vanquiſhed Hetrurians ſtood in Awe both of th 
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the Vanguard, fled to the Mountains. So that this Defeat was followed by 


| - A of the whole Army: And the Latins reaping all the Advantage offered 
m by ſo general a Diſorder, purſued the Enemy over the Rocks. The Ob- 
rity of the Night proved as fatal to the Hetrurians in their Flight, as the 


© ords of the Latins. For in the dark they turn'd their Weapons againſt their 


4 3 vn Battalions, and it is probable that Lauſus then receiv'd his Death from ſome 
®S known Hand. The Conquerors paſſed the Night upon the Field of Battle: 


d as ſoon as it was Day, inveſted Megentius, who had retired to the Top of 


little Hill. Shame, Deſpair, and Grief for the Loſs of his Son, chang d 


& confident Pride into unavoidable Submiſſion; and he ſent to Lavinium 
W ſc for Peace. The young Conqueror had Command enough over 
* aſelf, not to abuſe a firſt Victory; chooſing rather to make a Friend of Me- 
S-jzs,. than to irritate his Neighbours by puſhing Revenge to an exceſs. It 


s agreed, that for the future the Tyber ſhould be the Limits both of the La- 


Bs and the Hetrurians. Thus we may already perceive the Marks of the Ro. Liv. B. 1. c. 3. 
n Policy and Moderation, in theſe firſt Founders of Rome. 

X 5. X. Bur Arneas having at his Death left Lavinia with Child, the young 

Wucen cntertain'd a ſtrong Jealouſy of the Ambition of her Son-in-law, whom 

Vx ctory made abſolute in his new Dominions, and ſhe feared to expoſe the 


rrbenus, chief of her Father Latinus's Shepherds, and in that A/lum 


Wcndants. Nevertheleſs, as the Queen's Flight, who had diſappeared on a 


tanius; he uſed all poſſible means to remove them, and to regain the 


in which render'd it inacceſſible; and on the other, a deep Lake formed a 


Irtural Ditch, which could not be paſs'd without Difficulty. The Mountain P. Hat. 
s very ſoon turned into a Vineyard, which yielded the beſt Wine of Tah, l 


ext to the Falernian; and the Lake ſerved to fertilize the Plain, by means of 
anals cut on purpoſe to water it. The Town was built in the middle of 
Aſcent, at an equal Diſtance from the Lake and the Mountain, and was 


4 ; plled Alba Longa. It took the Name of Alba 50 perhaps from the white Sow, 
WF hich, according to the Hiſtorians, was found in this very Place: And it was 
K. lled Longa, both to diſtinguiſh it from another Town named Alba, and be- 


auſe, without having much Breadth, it extended itſelf the whole Length of the 
ake, near which it was built. | | | 
IT was thirty Years after the building of Lavinium, that Aſcanius fixed his Liv. B. 1. c. 3, 


avma and he remained for the future in the quiet Poſſeſſion of their Rights. 
he Government of a Woman was reſpected, and ſhe was ſuffered to educate 


idow and Children of eEneas. In ſhort, Aſcanius having quictly enjoyed 


© The Account which Dion. Hal. has fo ex- Gandolpho. The Inhabitants of this City were cal- 


ly wrote of the founding of Alba, gives room led Albani, to diſtinguiſh them from the Inhabitants 
b ure, that it was not ſituated in that Coun- of another City named Alba, in the Country of the 
= ich is now called Albano Nuovo, but be- Marſi, who were called Albenſes, Varr. B. 7. de 

a the Monte Cavo and the Lake of Caſtello Ling. Lat © | rg 


f 1 kis 


* — 


O conjed 


his new Settlement, died in Alba, after a Reign of about thirty four Ye 
eight of which he had reſided there, and twenty ſix at Lavinium. He left, b 


Dien. Hal. B. i. a Wife whoſe Name Hiſtory has not tranſmitted to Poſterity, at leaſt one Son, 


who was born in Alla, and call'd Iulus; fo there remain'd of the Poſterity 9 
e/Eneas a Son and a Grandſon, the one Minas Hluius, the other this Talus. 
And between them lay the Right of Succeſſion to the Latin Throne. This li. 
tle State ſeems to have had no greater Extent, than from Alba to the Mouth of 
the Tyber, nor any other Towns than Lavinium, Alba Longa, and perhaps Las. 
rentum, where Latinus kept his Court at the Time of Mnueass Arrival; if, x. 
ter all, Lavinium and Laurentum were not the fame Town. 
F. XI. Ir was not for the publick Intcreſt of the Latins to divide themſelye, 
and to eſtabliſh two Sovereignties, one in Alba, and the other at Laviniun 
Dion. Ha). Nevertheleſs, the Ambition of the two Princes, who were deſcended of Mnea, 
B. 1. 2. 56. raiſed ſome Obſtacle to the uniting the two Inheritances under one Monarch, 
eEneas Hluius and Julus had each his Pretenſion to the Crown, which the 
Latins were unwilling to divide. The latter, being the Son of the Founder of 
Alla, ſeemed to have a Right to inherit his Sceptre : Tho after all, he was bu 
the Son of a Stranger. Whereas Hlvuius, on the other hand, being born of 
Lavinia, the true Heireſs to the Throne, had thereby an undoubted Title to the 
Kingdom of Latinus. Accordingly, the People, who were Judges of the Coy. 
teſt, decided it in favour of Mneas Hluius; but, to prevent Diviſions, found 
an Expedicnt to ſoften the Harſhneſs of their Sentence. They diſmembred the 


royal Authority of the ſovereign Power in Affairs of Religion: This was cntruf: 


ed in the Hands of [#lus, and continued in the 14/zan Family, which had its 
Name and Origin from that Prince. And it was, perhaps, from thence that the 
Julii preſerved always the Prieſthood in their Family, the Cæſars always aſſumd 
the Quality of High-prieſts, and that they look d upon it as a Prerogative inſe 


parable from the Succeſſion of Julus. 


F. XII. The Kingdom of Alba enjoy'd all the Sweets of an uninterrupted 
Tranquillity under e_/Z#neas Hluius and his Succeſſors, without being either con. 


ſiderably diminiſhed or increaſed. It ſubſiſted four hundred and thirty Year, | 


according to the Computation of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, from Anueas's Ar 
rival in Italy to the Foundation of Rome. Nevertheleſs, as a State which con- 
tinued ſo long in Peace afforded little Matter for Hiſtory, we have ſcarce an 
thing left us beſides the Names of its Kings, and the Number of Years which 


each of them reign d. e /Eneas Sylvius died after a Reign of twenty nine 


Years. ' His Son, called alſo Mneas, governed Latium thirty one Years, Lu 
tinus, who ſucceeded him, held the Sceptre for the Space of fifty one Years 
* 7:3:,accord- King Alba reign'd thirty nine Years, * Capetus twenty ſix, Capis twenty eight, 


ing to Lizy- and Calpetus thirteen. Tiberinus, who ſucceeded theſe, being leſs peaceably in 
clin'd, undertook a War which proved fatal to him. In an Engagement upon 
the Banks of the Tyber, which till then was called Albula, he was forc'd: into te 
River, and being carried away by the Current, was drown'd. This Accident of 
Tiberinus, who reign'd but eight Years, cauſed the River's Name to be changed, 


and ever ſince it has born no other but that of Tyber. 


AGRIPPA, Succeſſor to Tiberinus, after a Reign of forty one Years, leſt ; 3 
the Throne to ©" Alladius. This latter diſtinguiſh'd himſelf only by his Impiet ). 


He cauſed ſome Noiſes like Thunder to be heard, and a kind of Lightning to 
flaſh, from his Palace, which was ſituated on the Banks of the Lake, near which 
the Town of Alba ſtood. He ſought by theſe Signs to rob the Gods of tha! 


Worſhip, to procure to himſelf, divine Honours, and by this Imitation of Thun- 
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der and Lightning to ſtrike Terror into his Subjects. But an extraordinary Inun- 


dation from the Lake, during a violent Tempeſt, overflowing his Palace, he pe- 


riſh'd in it; and the People did not fail to aſcribe this Puniſhment of the imp i 


61 This Alladius has divers Names in different 
Authors. Livy calls him Romulus Sylvins. Ovid 
gives him the Name of Acrota, and Euſebius that 
of Remulus Sylvins. The ſame Euſebius adds, that 
Alladius had a Son named Julius, who was Great- 
great-grand-tather of Julius Procalus, whom Ko- 


mulus carried with him to Rome, and who was the 1 
Source of the Julian Family from which 74% Bl 
Cæſar deſcended. Livy makes Alladias to hae 
been deſtroyed by a Thunder-bolt from Heaven; ll 
and Dion. Hal. by the overflowing of the Lake 
near the City of Alba. 


+ ous 


ook l. De ROMAN HISTORY. 
A us Alladjus to the Vengeance of the Gods, whoſe Rival he had declared hini« 
eit He reign d nineteen Years. 3 | 
Arn the untimely Death of this Prince, Auentinus ſucceeded to the Throne: 


), 1 : . OP . 

re Hill Aventinus, where he was interred, and which for that Reaſon bore his 

ume, has made him known to Poſterity more than his Valour or Exploits. He 
5 93 4 * 

eign'd thirty ſeven Years. 2 | | L 

= PROCAS®, who ſucceeded him, held the Sceptre twenty three Years. He 


as the Father of Numitor and Amulius: and at his Death he bequeath'd the 
| FThrone to his elder Son Numitor. Here the Times and Tranſactions of the 
9 iſtory Jam writing begin to clear up, and, as they draw nearer to the Founda- 
ion of Rome, grow more circumſtantial, tho ſtill mixed with ſome Fables, which 
S re eaſily diſtinguiſhed. : 

E A4MULIUS, who doubtleſs ſurpaſſed his Brother in Underſtanding and 
Courage, had no reſpect, either to Priority of Birth, or to the laſt Appointment 
Port his Father. The bold Uſurper not only ſnatch'd the Sceptre from Numitor, 


I * 
„ 
1 


and made him obſcurely paſs his Days in ©3 Retirement; but uſed all the Pre- 
 Mcautions of a Tyrant to extinguiſh the Poſterity of his Brother, and did not heſi- 
rate even at Murther. He cauſed Egeſtus, the only male Child of Numitor, to 
Poe lain at a Hunting. Nevertheleis, Rhea Hluia, called alſo Ilia, the only 


Daughter of the dethron'd King, ſo far found Favour in the Tyrant's Eyes, that 
hne contented himſelf with taking Meaſures to prevent her having Children, the 
CConſequences of which he dreaded; and therefore dedicated her from her In- 
fancy to the Worſhip of Veſta. The Vow of Virgiuity, which he obliged her 


1 thought to ſecure the Kingdom to his Children, without making himſelf odious 
by a new Crime. It was a Cuſtom which had long prevailed in Alba, to de- 

dicate Virgins of the nobleſt Birth to the Service of Veſta. And this gave Amn- 
ius an Opportunity of covering his true Motive under the Mask of Religion. 
He wou'd have had it thought that his View was to do Honour both to the God- 


ſhameful Weakneſs, or by Violence done to her, became the Mother of Twins, 
which confounded the Tyrant's Policy. The Story is related after the following 
i manner. : 
F. XIII. RHEA SYLPTA was called to the Performance of ſome reli- 
gious Service in a Temple of Mars near the Town. A Spring of Water glided 
-&thro' the ſacred Wood, with which the Temple was encloſed ; and the Prieſteſs, 
in order to diſcharge one of her ſacerdotal Functions, went thither to take the 
neceſſary Water for the Sacrifice. Then and there a Man 64 diſguiſed in a mi- 
litary Habit, like that in which Mars was commonly repreſented, ſurprized and 
forced the Veſtal. Amulius was in ſuch ill Reputation, that he was ſuſpected 
of having done this Violence to his Niece himſelf ; not ſo much to gratify a 
Paſſion, as to have a Pretence for <vndemning her io that Puniſhment which the 
aw had aſſign'd for Ye/fals who prov'd unchaſte. Others aſſert, that the Princeſs 
had made an Appointment to meet there a young Nobleman whom ſhe loved. 
However, Rhea Sylvia from that time abſtain'd from her Functions, and from 
WF cnotring the Temple, under Pretence of an Indiſpoſition. Uſurpers are ever 
WF ſuſpicious. Amulius ſoon conjectured what kind of Diſorder it was that 
| afflicted the Princeſs, and therefore cauſed her to be watched. Nay, he ſcru- 
| pled not to tax the Father and Mother of the Veſtal as the Contrivers of an 
| Intrigue, which might procure them Grandchildren. When Rhea cou'd no 
longer conceal her Shame, ſhe charged the God Mars with being the Cauſe 
of it. The Circumſtances of the Temple, the ſacred Wood, and the pretended 


62 If we believe Enſebins, this Procas was the 64 The leſs judicious Hiſtorians of Rome admit 
| eldeſt Son of Aventinus, Ovid gives him the Name the antient Fable, that Mars was truly the Father of 
of P Aatinus | Remus and Komulus. But Livy ſeems to doubt 
63 This Retirement, according to Eſebius, was it; he ſays that the Veſta! might perhaps have 
| a he Country ; Amulius being moſt powerful in found her Account in making her Sons paſs for 

15 2 forced him to withdraw thither. Amulius be- the Children of Mars. Platarch makes Amulius 
5 = younger Brother, ſays Plutarch, he had the their Father. Dion. Hal. ſays it was either Amu- 
Joi and Silver for his Portion, and Numitor his lius, or elſe ſome Lover of the Veſtal, with whom 


Father's Crown. Amalia, hep where of 
| to dethrone by, Ing made uſe of his Riches ſhe had made an Aflignation. 


. 


Preſence 


15 


Liv. B. 1. c. Zo 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 1. P. 62. 


to make before the Altars, removed his Apprehenſions, and by this means he 


deſs and the Princeſs. But notwithſtanding all his Care, the Veſtal, either by a 
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Preſence of that God, who was beliey'd to make his Abode in a Sanctuary conſe. 
crated to him, gave a leſs odious Colour to the Guilt or the Misfortune of Nhe 
Sylvia. But theſe Pretexts made no Impreſſion on the Mind of Amulius. Some 
truſty Women, by his Order, kept the Princeſs always in their Sight, till her 
Delivery: And ſhe was deliver'd of two Sons, whom Numitor always affirmed to 
be the Offspring of a God. Nevertheleſs the Tyrant, like an able Politician, 
knew.how to take Advantage of an Accident, which cover'd with Confuſion the 
Family of a dethron d Brother. He laid open the Veſtals Shame in an Aſſembly 
of the People, exaggerated her Crime, and urged both Religion and the Layy 
againſt her. In ſhort, the guilty Rhea was condemned by a publick Sentence to 
be firſt whip'd, and then put to Death; and the inceſtuous Fruits of her criminal 
Amour were adjudg'd, according to Law, to be thrown into the Tyber. But if 
we will believe what is commonly reported by the Hiſtorians, Amulius did not 
carry his Fury ſo far, as to take away his Niece's Life. He ſuffered himſelf tobe 
ſoftned by the Tears of his only Daughter, the generous Friend of Rhea Hl, . 
and at her Requeſt 55 chang d the Sentence of Death into that of a perpetual Im. 
priſonment. And indeed the Princeſs was not releaſed from her Confinement 
till the dethroning of Amulius. As to the Twins, the Sentence againſt them wu 
executed in its full Rigour: and if they did not periſh in the Tyber into which 
they were thrown ; it is to be aſcribed to a particular Protection of Heaven, which 
preſerved them for the Puniſhment of the Tyrant, and for the Foundation of 
a City, upon which it had ſingular Deſigns. | 
A little wooden Box was prepared; The two Infants were laid in it : They 
were carried to the Bottom of Mount Palatine, and turn'd a-drift in a ſhallow 
Bay, form'd by the Tyber, which at that time waſh'd the Foot of the Mountain, 
Falius Pigor, The Place where the Twins were expoſed was about an hundred and twenty Fur- 
©7194 Cat, longs from Alba. The River overflow'd its Banks, and covered the Country; 
Fil, aud Di. and the little Skiff floated a while without any Accident; till at length, being 
ex. Hal. B. 1. carried by the Current to the Extremity of the Flood, a Stone overſet it, and 
turned the two Brothers out upon the Strand. But it is not without ſome Scruple 
that we add here, what all Antiquity has believed, what publick Monuments 
teſtify, and what moſt of the Hiſtorians relate: A She-Wolf 55, fay they, hearing 
the Crics of the Infants, ran to them, offered them the Teat to ſuckle them, and 


"pay 


ſeemed to haye more Humanity for them than the Tyrant, who had condemned Tg ik 
them to be deſtroyed. Tis more probable, that by this She-Wolf we are to un- the 


derſtand a diſorderly Woman, who happened to be in this Deſart, and who wa 45 
perhaps privately employ d by Numitor, as a Nurſe to the two Brothers. Nay, 
Hiſtory has even tranſmitted to s her Name; which was Acca Laurentia 57; and ſue 
; 5 v3 

65 Euſebins makes Rhea Sylvia periſh by the De · his Anceſtors. The little Vaſe, or Urcens Pontif- 3 
cree of Amulius. He even pretends that the Veſtal calis, juſt by it, denotes his Prieſthood or Augu- Wl 
was condemn'd to be bury'd alive, and that the Sen- ſhip. And on the Reverſe you ſee Rome repreſented Wl 
tence was executed ; tho? it is very uncertain, whe- by the Wolf ſuckling Remus and Romulus. 

h 


ther that Puniſhment was really in uſe even in the epherd Fauſtulus, the Ficus Ruminatis, and the 6 
Reign of Nama, who firſt eſtabliſhed the Veſtals at Picus Martius are there figured agreeable to the Fr: Di 
Rome : and it is generally agreed, that ſhe was on- ble which was current among the Romans, and Acc 
1y impriſoned. he Daughter of Amulius, who which Ovid has given us the Subſtance. | and 
interceded for her Pardon, was called Autbo, ac- Martia P- 5 1 * | twe 
cordi g to Diocles Pepharetianzs, quoted by Pla- 2 avis geniine pro Hehn ff | diſt: 
zarch.. | F „ have 
6s Antient Monuments and Medals have trans Locte nis infantes neſrit crevaſe fer ino, 

mitted to us this fabulous Story. In the Medal a- Es 7 leu expoſutis ſepe miſe 7 1 B. 3 din 


bove, may be ſeen on one Side the Head of Sextzs | 
Pompeins ſurnamed dy nr probably becauſe he 65 There were two Women who bore the Name 
reckon d the Shepherd Fauſtulus in the Number of of Acca Laurentia, and were honoured after the! 


- q 


a i 
9 1 1 
» ** 1 


J Feſtival with Sacrifices, which were annually renew'd in the Month of 
i, or rather December, were inſtituted to her Honour. 

: rtr is probable indeed that Fauſtulus was not ignorant of the Birth of the two 
9 KWinces; but he knew how to conceal it. He had likewiſe been Witneſs of the 
» "M..cnce paſs'd at Alba by the People againſt the Twins: yet his Reſpect for the 
e "Mood of his Kings made him careful of their Education. He allow'd them to 
J Scrciſe themſelves in Hunting and Running, to inure them to Fatigues; and he 
ad not neglect the cultivating of their Minds. He ſent them to 55 Gabi, where 
) Þ ey lcarn'd the Greek Literature: So that their Minds as well as Bodies became 
| rand, as they advanc'd in Years. 

f d their Manner had ſomething in it lofty and independent. 

79 ey aſſumed over the other Shepherds made them dreaded in their Foreſts, where 
ey exercisd a fort of Empire: And 

N Srov'd fatal to them, turn d to their Advantage, and was the Means of diſcovering 
p them their high Birth. 

' WF Tus Shepherds of Amulius, and thoſe of Numitor, were not upon much better 
| ZFcrms than their Maſters : and their Diſputes grew warm on account of ſome 
| KL attle carried off by one Party from the other. Amuliuss Shepherds had, in 
Fc Opinion of the two Brothers, more Juſtice on their Side, than thoſe of Nu- Plutarcb. 


*Fome Blood was ſhed. 
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. « the Wife of Fauſtulus, the chief of the Shepherds belonging to the Court. 
FX Proceſs of Time, the Memory of Acca Laurentia was conſecrated at Rome, 


Their Air and Mein betoken'd their Birth, 


The Aſcendant 


an Accident, which had like to have 


tor. They therefore join'd themſelves to the former, fought againſt the In- 
ereſts of their Grandfather, whom they did not know, and in the Encounter 
23 The Party injur'd reſolv'd to be reycng'd on the two Bro- 
hers, and to ſurprize Romulus and Remus (for theſe were the Names by which 
From that Time they were known) in an Ambuſh. The Feſtival of the 59 Lu- , -,,, 

Percalia, which Evander had brought from Arcadia, and which was conſtantly & Lie. B. . 
pbſervd in Rome, till the entire Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, ſeemd ro Numi- 
or's Shepherds a favourable Opportunity to put their Revenge in Execution. 
2 hile therefore the two young Shepherds ſcour the Plain, with their Whips in 
their Hands, and cloath'd with the Skins of the Victims which had been lain, 
Remus is ſurrounded with his Followers, is led away to Numitor, and is accuſed 
of exerciſing a kind of Tyranny in the Foreſts. This depos'd King for the moſt 


part led a private Life in the Country, in the utmoſt Subjection to the Ulurper's 


L 5 \ 7 lH 
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Deaths: and this Similitude of Names has been the 


Cauſe of much Obſcurity in Hiſtory. Many have 


x confounded them with one another. The one was 
che Nurſe of Remus and Romulus; who had her 
Peſtival in the Month of December, and not in the 
= Month of April, as Dion. Hal. aſſures us, who con- 
= | founds her with the other Acca Laurentia, called 
= [likewiſe Tarentia or Tarutia. This laſt was a fa- 
moos Courtiſan, who was honoured at Rome under 
| — - ame of Flora, Her Feſtival was celebrated in 
E-” | bY W. Lactantius reports, that this Woman left 
. ill a prodigious Wealth, which ſhe had ac- 
= © 8 d by her Debauchery, to the People of Rome, 
1 = I, that a Feſtival and Games ſhould be 
= | * rated every Year in Honour of her. But the 
= | ne were aſhamed to grant divine Honours to ſo 
een he a Name ; and therefore they decreed her 
= :. 75 2 the Name of the Goddeſs of Flow- 
lun oo Games and this Feſtival were in the 
on. & April, and were called Floralia. 

2 1 was a City of Latium, and according to 
| 3 „Originally a Colony from Alla Longa. 
ane 0 5 75 the Teſtimony of the ſame Author, 
de * Appian and Strabo, it was ſituated be- 
3 en Kame and Prexeſte, Eaſtward at an equal 
N 825 up near to Campo Gabio, make it pro- 
thinks rh Ituation was of that Side. Holſtenius 
an, that it was not far from that Place which is 


diſtance from thoſe. two Cities. The Ruins which, 


ill. He durſt not proceed againſt the Perſon accus d, without the Conſent of 
But as ſoon as the King had deliver'd over Remus to the Severity of 
umitor, he was condemn'd to Death; 


and the Grandfather was juſt upon the 


called Hoſteria del Pantano, near the River O/a. 
Cluverius and Kirker place it where now the 0 95 
ria del Finochio ſtands. It was much deſerted in 
Horace's Time. Scis Lebedus quam fit Gabiis de- 
ſertior. L. 1. E 
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Dion. Hal. B. 
I. p. 66. 


Plutarch. Life 
of Romul. 


Ch. 5. 


+ 
69 Valerius 3 pretends, that the Feſtival 


of the Lapercalia was not older than the Founda- 
tion of Rome. He is contradicted by Livy, Dion. 
Hal. and Plutarch, who are poſitive that this Feſti- 
val was brought by Evander out of Greece. The 
Ceremonies which were obſerved in it were theſe. 
Firſt, two Goats and a Dog were killed; then the 
Foreheads of two young Men of Quality were 
touch'd with the bloody Knife, and they were to 
laugh when they were thus touched. en this 
was done, the Skins of the Victims were cut into 
Thongs and Whips made of them for the young 
Men; who, arm'd in this Manner, and cover'd on- 
ly with a Pair of Drawers, ran about the City, and 
the Fields, ſtriking all they met. Ihe young mar- 
ry'd Women ſuftercd theinſelves to be {truck by 
them, and believ'd thoſe Strokes were a Help to 
Fruitfulneſs. 
of February. 


whereof was for Remus, the other for Komulus; 
but afterwards there was a third added in Honour to 


Julius Ceſar. This Feſtival was chiefly celebrated 


in the Villages. ROE 
point 


F 


This Feſtival was celebrated the 15 
The Prieſts who preſided at theſe Sa- 
crifices were at firſt divided into two Colleges, one 
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Dion. Hal. 3. A Diſcourſe of this Nature both ſurpriz'd Romulus, and awaken'd in his Brea 


I. P. 67. 
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point of polluting his eyes with ſeeing the Blood of his Grandſon ſpilt; when E 
ther out of Inſtinct, Compaſſion, or Eſteem for a young Shepherd, whoſe Per, 
and Courage ſpoke ſomething ſuperior to his Condition, he found himſelf ſtrong} * 
inclined to ſave him. He therefore deferred the Execution, and reſolved to hay, 
a Moment's Conference with the Criminal. He asked him in what Part of Li 
tium he was born, and who his Parents were. Remus reply'd, that both hi 
Family and the Place of his Nativity were equally unknown to him. All I could 
learn, faid he, of the Matter from the Shepherd who brought up my Broths, 
Romulus and me, is, that we are Twins, and that we were found expos'd upon 
the Bank of the River. An Anſwer which immediately ſtruck Numitor with! 
lively Remembrance of his two Grandſons; and he thought he had again found 
his Daughter's Children in the Priſoner and his Brother. Their Age, which wy 
ſomewhat more than cighteen Years, agreed exactly with the Time when the tw 
Princes wete exposd upon the Dyer; and there needed no more to change hi 
Anger, and Menaces, into Tenderneſs. > 
H XIV. Romulus on the other hand was very impatient at the taking and detaining 
of his Brother; and was eager to purſue and attack the Raviſhers, upon the firſt arret. 
ing of Remus by Numitor's Shepherds. But Fauſtulus both diſſuaded him from it, 
and repos d ſo great a Confidence in the Diſcretion of his Pupil, that he diſcoverd 
to him what he had hitherto conceal d. ZTou are, ſaid he to him, of the Blood of 
our Kings, and, if we may credit publick Reports, the Offspring of a God. N. 
vertheleſs, your Mother Rhea Sylvia, for no other Crime but that of bringing yu 
into the World, languiſbes in an obſcure Priſon ; and Numitor, your Grandfathr 
by your Mother's Side, is excluded from the Throne, and ſuffers the Contempt and 
Tyranny of an Uſurper. weld 


Sentiments worthy of his Extraction. He reſolv'd to hazard every thing to deliver 
at once his Mother, Grandfather, and Brother from Oppreſſion: and in orderto 
it, aſſembled the Country-People, over whom he had aſſum d an Authority, and 
engag d them to come to the City on a certain Day provided with Arms, which 
they were to conceal, and enter it by different Gates. 
While Romulus was diſpoſing every thing for the Execution of his Pro- hi 
jet, Remus entirely gain'd the good Graces of Numitor. This oppreſs'd King 
built mighty Hopes on the two Children, which Heaven had reftor d him. He ü 
conferr'd with his Daughter, whom he ſometimes viſited in her Priſon, and, in i 
concert with her, form'd the Reſolution to employ the Valour of his Grandſons My 
for his Reſtoration. He took therefore Remus aſide, and after abundance of Cx hi 
reſſes, ſpoke to him the following Words, according to Dionyſius of Halicar Wl. 
naſſus. Jou are not ignorant of the Power Amulius has given me to put an ell i 
to your Days by an open Puniſhment : And what Obligation then will you thint 
yourſelf under to me I preſerve your Life? Can your future Services ever ſuf Mi 
fictently requite my preſent Goodneſs to jou? May I depend upon your Gratitude! 
The young Prince reply'd in ſuch a manner, as the Love of Life would have prompted ml 
any other to do; and made reiterated Proteſtations of the moſt entire Devotion to 
his Service. Numitor believ'd them ſincere, put a confidence in them, and opens 
his Heart to the young Prince, by thus purſuing his Diſcourſe : Indeed trons 8 
Bonds than thoſe of Gratitude ought to bind you to me. It is Nature which pleats 
with me in your Behalf. My Daughter brought you and your Brother into il! 
Morld; but the inhuman Amulius reſbected not, in your Perſons, either the Bloul 
of the God from whom you ſpring, nor that of his Sovereign and his Relations. | 
He caus'd you to be thrown into the Tyber, where you would have periſb d, if itt | 
ſame God who gave you Being had not 2 you. Nor has the Tyrant forlo 
to exerciſe his Fury upon my other Children. He causd Egeſtus to be ſlatn at 4 | 
8 and he detains your Mother Rhea Sylvia in Priſon. As for me, depriv 4 
of the Sceptre which he raviſb d from me, I have been conſtrain d to ſubmit i | 
is Violence, and to live under him in Servitude. I ſeek an Avenger of /# 
many Crimes: Shall I not find one in vou? It is your own Right you aft | 
70 recover; it is the Shame of your own Family which ts to be waſb'd away in itt 
1 of the Uſurper ; and it is your own Grandfather who is to be reſtor d to li 
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WM - his Diſcourſe was no longer Maſter of himſelf; but was ready for 
9 % 1 7 the Grandfather was obliged to moderate the Tranſports of 
$ 2 . to Numitor's Palace. Romulus ſoon came, and was receiy d with 
e came Careſſes as his Brother. It was no difficult Matter to perſuade him of the 
ruth of his illuſtrious Birth. It flatter'd his Ambition, and he had already been 
orm d of it by Fauſtulus, who made haſte to follow his Pupil to the City, and 
carry thither the indiſputable Token for evincing who the two Brothers were. 
e took with him the Box in which the Twins were found on the Bank of the 
oer, in order to ſhew it to Numitor. It was eaſy to be known by the Braſs 
"Hoops with which it was bound, and by the Inſcription which had been written 
it, and was ſtill legible. But Fanſtulus endeavour'd in vain to conceal the 
tie Cheſt. The Guards who watch'd at the Gates of the City, judg'd by his 
ate, and the Confuſion of his Looks, that he was loaded with ſomething of 
Fonſequence: and they carried him therefore with his Burden before Amulins. 
et neither did the Surprize, nor Fear, deprive Fauſtulus of his Preſence of Mind. 

Mc own'd that the two Princes were living, but pretended that they were then 
0 ding Flocks in a remote Deſart. This was gaining Time; and Time was pre- 
ous with regard to the Revolution which Romulus had projected. 

x the mean while, Suſpicion, and the Cares which attend it, diſturb'd the 
rant's Breaſt, He privately employ'd one of his Courtiers to learn from Ny- 
tor, whether he were inform'd of the Fate of the two Princes who had been 
Pougght to be drown'd. This Perſon was in his Heart a Friend to Numitor; tho' 
2X diſlembled it at the Court of Amulius. He found the two Grandſons in the 
rms of their Grandfather, and was ſo mov'd with the Sight of their tender Em- 
aces, that he was entirely brought over to the oppreſs'd Party. He immediately 
*Wiſted them with his Counſel, and promis'd them the Aſliſtance of his Sword: 
"Kd from that Moment the Uſurper's Death was decreed. Remus undertook 
I raiſe the City, and Romulus to inveſt the King's Palace. The Country-People 
ne on the Day appointed, and form'd themſelves into Companies of an hun- 
ed cach. Their Enſigns were 70 Bundles of Hay, hanging upon long Poles, 
hich the Latins at that Time call'd Manipuli; and from thence came the Name 
Manipulares, which was originally given to Troops rais'd in the Country. 
" XROMULUS inveſted the Avenues of the Palace with this tumultuous Army 
intrepid People; immediately forc'd the Guard; and the Tyrant being deſerted 
his own Party, and deſtitute of all Succour from abroad, loſt both a Crown 
ich he had unjuſtly worn for the ſpace of forty Years, and his Life. A dread- 
“Example to the lawleſs Poſſeſſors of uſurp'd Thrones, the Foundations of 
Nich are cemented only by the Blood of their true Maſters. T9” 
nx Death of Amulius reinſtated Numitor in his Rights; but he would not aſ- 
d the Throne til! he had the Conſent of his Subjects. The finding again of 
two Princes, was a Myſtery with which the Publick was not yet acquainted : 
the new King therefore judg'd it neceſſary to aſſemble the People, and give 
im an Account of his Proceedings. He laid before them at large the Enormities 
his Brother; his Application to deftroy his whole Race; the Murder of Egeſtus 
Foreſt; the Conſecration of his Daughter to Veſta againſt her Will; the 
£2 ng the Sons of the Veſtal by a God, into the Tyber, and their Preſervation by 
' rec! ; the Education of the young Princes among Shepherds, and the Manner 

& {| which Heaven had made them known. After which, the two Brothers, fol- 
d by their Troop, firſt preſented themſelves before the Aſſembly : then rurn'd 
ut towards Numitor, and ſaluted him King; and their Acclamations were 


The Roman in their Beginning had no other called Manipulus, which Romulus compos'd of one 
igus. | | —— Roe, calling them np qua N 

on illi Cœ y | terwards the Manipulus was increas'd to two hun- 
ed ſua ene 2 a; > dted Men. According to the Times, their Num- 
I guidem firns 72 3 4 5 & SO IA? > ber receiv'd an Alteration. Thus in the Decline of 
num nunc J uilas c w ha — — Te the Empire, the Mauipulus conſiſted of leſs than one 
Je ſaſpenſos Lip A 2 a = : hundred, as we may infer from a Paſſage in Ammian, 
Crd: Man, 7 . Os B. 17. We ſhall have Occaſion more than once to 


aniplaris nomina miles habet. 75 | 
ſpeak of the Manuipulus, when we come to treat 
2 Was the Beginning of that ſort of Battalion at large of the Armies of the antient Komans. 


He was only order'd to acquaint Romulus with his good Fortune, 
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Plutarch. ib. 
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follow'd by thoſe of all the People. Such was the Adventure (if Hiſtory may 
be believ d) by which Romulus and Remus came to be diſcover'd. But tho' the 
Story, thus told, be faithfully extracted from the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians 
yet who can ſay that the Antients have not 
Favour to the firſt Founders of Rome? : 

S. XV. NUMITOR beheld with Pleaſure the Branches of his Family thus 
Rhea Sylvia his Daughter, was releas'd from her Con. 
finement, and enjoy'd in Tranquillity the Sweets of her Tenderneſs for twy MR 


flouriſhing round him. 
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Sons, her Deliverers, whom ſhe had thought loſt, Whilſt the King was wholly :. 1 


taken up in beautifying Alba, and reſtoring Peace to it, he conſider'd, that ! 
ſtill harbour d many Perſons ill affected to his Government, and that he had 
every thing to fear from the Remains of a Faction always attach'd to Amuliu. 
He conſider'd likewiſe, that his Capital, too much peopled before with reſtleñn 
Spirits, had got a new Increaſe of Inhabitants ſince the Inundation of tho Ml 
raſtick Troops which Romulus had brought thither, and that it would be pro. 
per to multiply the Towns of his petty State, in proportion to the Increate of 
his People. He propos d therefore to his Grandſons, that they ſhould make i; 
Settlement elſewhere. To this 7 Remus and Romulus very readily conſented, * 
and the King gave them for their new Settlement that Country lying near the 
Tyber, upon which they had been caſt by the Waves, and where they had been 
Numitor ſupply'd theſe two Founders likewiſe with all manner of 
Inſtruments for breaking up Ground, and with Slaves, and Beaſts of Burden, 
and granted to his Subjects full Liberty to join the two Princes. -Þ 
ſome of the moſt illuſtrious Families, and amongſt the reſt ſeveral who wer 
deſcended from the Trojans, choſe to follow the Fortune of Remus and Rx Mt 
mulus; ſo that even in Anguſtus's Time there were fifty great Families ſpruny 
from Troy, which had ſubſiſted in Rome ever ſince its Foundation. =: 
NEVERTHELESS, as this Handful of People, who came from Alba, were of i 
themſelves in no Condition to found a Colony any thing conſiderable, th: 
two Brothers gathered together all the Inhabitants of Pallantium and Saturni, 8 
two ſmall Towns: (the firſt of which was built by Evander, the other by the 
antient Aborigines) and thought it proper to divide thoſe who were to be en- 
ploy d about the new City into two Companies, one under the Command 0 
But this Diviſion, which was reſolv'd upon e- 
tirely out of Love for the publick Welfare, ended in nothing but Diſputes, and = 
10 


At firſt an Emulation aroſe between the two P“ 
tro 


brought up. 


Romulus, the other of Remus. 


produc'd an open Rupture. 


71 Plutarch frankly acknowledges it to be ve 
poſſible that Remus and Romulus reſolv'd to ſee 
another Habitation, rather thro* Neceſſity than 
Choice, being probably diſcountenanc'd by the Peo- 
ple of Alba, who had Reaſon to fear every thing 
trom ſucha Troop of fugitive Slaves and Outlaws 
as attended the two Brothers. 

72 Mount Palatine was ſo called, either from the 


City Pallante, where Evander the Arcadian was 


born; or from a Colony which came from Pal- 


lantium, an old City in the Territory of Reate, and 
ſettled themſelves upon that Hill; or from the Latin 


Words Palando and Balatu, becauſe the Shepherds 
drovetheir Flocks thither to feed; or from a Wife 
of Latinus, as ſome ſay, called Palatia; or from 


Pallanto, the Mother of that Prince; or laſtly, from 


Pallas the Son of Evander. But be it as it will, 
for theſe Etymologies are not to be warranted, this 
3 


Upon which, 


- 2 
1 ie 


ties, which ſhould outdo the other in advancing the Works. This Emulation A 5 
ſoon turn'd to Jealouſy; and from the People, this Jealouſy affected the tuo es 
Brothers themſelves. It broke out chiefly when they came to fix upon a Plac EC y 
for planting their Colony. Romulus declar'd himſelf for Mount 72 Palatin, 3 
becauſe at the Foot of that Hill, the Tyber, which there forms an Elbow, h * — 
thrown the Twins upon the Bank. Whereas Remus, whether to thwart his Bo nl + 
ther, or becauſe of the Goodneſs of the Air, and Agreeableneſs of the Situ: py N 
tion, was for Mount Aventine 73. The Ambition of reigning was alſo a E _—_ 
mily Vice, which the two Brothers had taken no Care to guard againſt : Ini I I 
much that this Obſtinacy terminated in an open Breach, And then there vw in f 
at leaſt is ſure, that Cuſtom has introduced ! Cit) 
Word Palatia or Palace, for the Houſes of Princ® BR Pl ac 
ever ſince Romulus, Tullus Hoſtilins , and i 
them Auguſtus, and the greateſt Number of the 74 
ſars fix d their Refidence on Mount Palatine. tellin, 
73 Some Etymologiſts borrow the Name 4 tions 
tiuus either from the Birds which from the Nei Cree 
bourhood of the Tyber frequented that Hill, ab am Wer 
bus, or ab advedtu, becauſe on the Tyber Side wy —_ 7. 
Way was ſo marſhy, that oftentimes it was u 7r C: 
paſſable but with Boats. But Harro ſays, that "| 4 75 
Sabines, the Allies of Romulus, being ſettled on in dat 7 
Hill, called it Aventinus from Auent, a little Rt own 
in Sabinia. It is more likely that it received | Rome 
Name from King Aventinzs, as has been obſc had ſe 
before in the Body of this Hiſtory. This Mo mg a 
will often furniſh Matter both for critical and Y mus w 
rical Obſervations. a | 90 Y 
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1 favour of Augury, Wit 
ee was of Op 


raw whereby the 
tend a Superiority 


1 rdingly, the Flight of Bird 
e city was to ſtand, t 


*ZEDrothers ; but be that as it will, an unlucky Blow laid the Shepherd Fauſtulus 
(o dear to the two Princes) dead upon the Ground. He had brought them up 
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y could decide their Differences; nor could either of them 
of Vears or Merit. The Matter was therefore referred 

the two Princes. Numitor was very much prepoſſeſſed 
h which the Hetrurians had infected Italy, and there- 
inion that they ought to have Recourſe to the Gods, in order to 
hich no Man had a Right authoritatively to decide. Ac- 
s 54 was pitch'd on to determine the Place where 
he Name by which it was to be call'd, and the Perſon: 
o hould be the firſt King of it. A Day was ſet for the Ceremony; ſome 


= rſons were deputed from both Sides to be Witneſſes of the Truth of the Au- 


and the two Brothers poſted themſelves each upon his Mountain. Ne- 


1 mine the Truth of his Brother's Auſpices; and he had no ſooner got thither, 
an by an unexpected good Fortune twelve Vulturs appear'd to Romulus. Theſe 


_ 
_— .- 
Ry 


„ 
n FP 
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e preſently ſhew'd to his Brother, and in a Tranſport of Joy, cried out, Be 


adge, be Judge your ſelf, of the Truth of what my Meſſengers have told you. 
ut notwithſtanding this, Remus ſoon found out the Deceit; he was told that 
 Romus did not fee the twelve Vulturs, till after he had ſeen fix: And then, 


ene inſiſted on the Number of Birds, the other on the Time he had ſeen them. 


he People were divided, each Man taking the Part of his Leader; and the 
Diſpute growing warm, from Words they at length came to Blows. 
The Skirmiſh is ſaid to have begun contrary to the Inclinations of the two 


from their Infancy; and being gricv'd to ſee their Differences, without being 


2 able to make them up, he had thrown himſelf unarm'd amidſt the Crowd ; 
where, inſtead of being a Mediator between the two Parties, as he deſird, he 


£38 7 


became a Victim to them; and his Death, which he receiy'd from an unknown 
3 Hand, prevented him from taking any further Meaſures for reconciling his two 
Foſter Children. 75 Some Hiſtorians have been of Opinion that Remus loſt his 
ite in the ſame Skirmiſh; but the greateſt Number place his Death later, and 
ive us the Account of it, which we ſhall preſently relate. 


| $.XVI. ROMULUS being now Head of the Colony, by the Advantage 
of more favourable Auguries than thoſe of his Brother, and by having got the 


A 


Ws > 
"4 


better in the late Engagement, apply'd his Thoughts wholly to the building the 


City, which he purposd to call after his own Name. Mount Palatine was the 


4 Place choſen for its Situation: And the Founder perform'd all thoſe Ceremonies 


3 Augury, or the Art of Divination, and fore- zine, to obſerve the Flight of the Birds. But Feſtus 
telling future Events by the Flight, Cries, or Mo- ſeems to decide the Matter. He ſays that the Sum- 
er of Birds, came from the Chaldeans to the mit of Mount Aventine was called Remuria from 
n reeks, from thence it was tranſmitted to the He- that Time, when Remus reſolv'd to build the City 
2 and from them to the Latins and the Ro- there, which was the Subject of the Diſpute; and 
ü = Vid. Ciceron. de Divin. and Orig. J. 4. con- yet from the Account given by Dion. Hal. itlooks 

ra Cel, f 2 1 zs if Mount Aventine and Remuria were two dif- 
˖ ae 0 this Number was Dion. Hal. He adds, ferent Places. Stephanus, in ſpeaking of Remuria, 
f 3 was buried in a Place call'd after his ſays, it was a City in the Neighbourhood of Rome. 
Aan ame Remuria, about thirty Furlongs from As to the Greek Hiſtorians Opinion about the Time 

me. This Situation, continues the Hiſtorian, | and Circumſtances of Remas's Death, we ſhall re- 


— ſeem'd to him the moſt commodious for build- je& it, and follow that wherein the Majority of 
"ng a City. And if we believe ſome Writers, Re- Writers agree. 
Went up to Remuria, and not to Mount Aven- 


G | 3 there 


21 


2 3 Mount Awventine, and Romulus Mount Palatine, for their Obſerva- 
W:ics. Yulturs were the Birds they had agreed upon beforchand; and whoever P/urarch Lis 
ould ſee them firſt, or the greateſt Number of them, was to gain his Cauſe; of Ren. 
Pr, aid they, this is a very ſcarce Bird, ſent every Year by the Gods, from fo- 
ign Countrics, to forctel future Events. Beſides, they remember d that 
ercules usd to judge of the Succeſs of his Undertakings from the Sight 
e vulturs. When the Day appointed was come, the two Rivals poſted 
emſelves each upon his Mountain, and gazed round the Horizon, watching 
= T7 Appearance of a fayourable Augury : And Romulus, we are told, made 
ZI of an Artifice, either to diſturb the Auguries of his Brother, or to 
anke ſure of the publick Voice by a Fraud. He ſent to tell Remus that he 
ad ſeen Vulturs : And whilſt his Meſſengers were yet on their Way, Remus 
ZFcually perceived fix. Upon this he ran inſtantly to Mount Palatine to ex- 
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Dion.Hal.B.1. 
Pr 75. 


The Latin 

Word Porta, a 
Gate, deriv'd 
from theWord 
portare, to car- 


ry. 
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there which the Superſtition of the Hetrurians 75 had introduc'd, for the build. 4 
He offer'd Sacrifices to the Gods, and order'd all the Peop, 

to do the ſame, every Man according to his Abilities: And from that tin i 


ing of Towns. 


decreed that Eagles ſhould be the Auſpices of his new Colony. After thi 


great Fires were kindled before the Tents in which they were encamp'd, 1 
the People all leap'd thro' the 77 Flames to purify themſelves. Then Rom, 2 


yok'd a Cow and a 75 Bull to a Plough, the Coulter whereof was Braſs; with 
that mark d out the whole Compaſs within which Rome was to be built, with 


a deep Furrow 79: And theſe two Animals (the Symbols of Marriage by which L. 
Cities are peopled) were afterwards {lain upon the Altars. 


low'd the Plough, throwing inwards the 80 Clods of Earth which the Plough. 
ſhare ſometimes turned outwards: And when they came to thoſe Places where 
they intended to make the Gates, they took np the Plough and carried i, 
Thus, as Mount Palatine ſtood by itſelf, the whole was inclos'd within tile 3 


Circuit, which was mark d ©! out, and which form'd almoſt the Figure of! 
| | Square 


76 Feſtus remarks that the Hetrarians had a ſort 
of Ritual, wherein were contain'd the Ceremonies 
that were obſerv'd at the Building of Cities, Altars, 
Temples, Walls and Gates. Fabius Pickor tells us, 
that Romulus caus'd a Prieſt or an Augur to come 
from Hetruria to preſide at the Building of the new 
City: And Platarch ſays, that Men from Hetruria 
taught the Founder exactly every Rite he ſhould ob- 
ſerve. 

77 According to Dion. Hal. thoſe who were 
then employ'd in any Function, leaped thro' the 
Flames, being perſuaded that in fo religious a Ce- 
ne they could not have too much Purity and 
Neverence. 


78 The Bull and the Heifer were both white. 


Alba jugum niveo cum Bove Pacca tulit. 
| 9 Ovid, Faſt. 4. 


This Whiteneſs was the Symbol of that Purity 


of Manners and Innocence which ſhould be the 
Character of every Citizen. Iſiodorus 15. 2. lays, 
that thoſe two Beaſts ( yoak'd together) repre- 
ſented the Foundation of Cities, and the Set- 
tlement of Colonies; and indeed it is under this 
Figure that the Monuments of Antiquity repreſent 
both the one and the other. The Medal which 
we chooſe to ſhew in this Place, deſerves the At- 
tention,of the Criticks. On one Side you obſerve 
the Head of Ceres, with this Inſcription, Caius 
Maklus. C. F. Carit.I. But moiſt Antiquaries 
being perſuaded that it ſhould be read Caprr, they 

ut in p in the Place of the Letter R, tho? that 

;etter is plain to be ſeen on the Round of the 
Medal. d from this ſlender Foundation they 
think this CAlus Marius had the Surname of 
CApiro. Whereas we did not think ourſelves at 
Liberty to alter the Inſcription, and therefore leave 
it to the Examination of our Readers. Might not 
the Word CARIT ſignify that the Colony (in quei- 
tion) was ſent into that Part of Germany which is 
water'd by the Nectar, and which was inhabited 


by a People whom Prolomy calls CARIrxI; or 


might not this Colony have been led into the Ifle 
of Cos, to which Stephanns gives the Name of 
CARIS? It is agreed, that together with all Greece, 
that Iſland was ſubjected to the Roman Yoke. The 


to the Great Marius. 


the Welfare of the Inhabitants. 


I which ends the Inſcription gives us room to think 
that this Colony was the firſt that was ſent into 


that Country by Auguſtus, in whoſe Reign thi | 
Medal was ſtruck, as may be prov'd by another 


Medal, which has on one Side the Name of (. 


Maxk1vs, C. F. and on the other Side that of 8 
CESAR AUGUSTUS. It is very probable, that thi 
randſon 


C. Maxivs was Grandſon, or Great 


All the People fol. 
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79 According to P lutar Cc h, the Compaſs of the A | 2 1 ö 


City was firſt deſcribed by a Line mark'd out with 


the Point of a Goad, and then the Founder hin- 


ſelf directed the Ploughſhare, following the Lne 


before mark*'d out. The Antients oftentimes de- 
ſcrib'd the Compaſs of their Cities by a Train of 
white Earth. W 
with Meal. | 

80 The Care which the People took to throw 
the Clods of Earth back towards the City, con- 


tain'd a Myſtery. The Citizens were to be here- 


by inſtructed, that Plenty in Cities is owing to tbe 
fruitful Product of the Lands about them; and 


withal, how careful they a to be to bring eve. 
might contribute to 


ry thing from Abroad, whic 


he whole Length 


e read in Strabo, that for wait 
of this Earth Alexander mark'd out Alexandria 


of Ground where the Plough had paſs'd, was by RE 


the Antients look'd upon as ſacred and inviolable. 
For this Reaſon it was that they thought themſelves 


oblig'd to ſpend the laſt Drop of their Blood in 
defending their Walls; and to break thro? them was 
a Crime of the higheſt Nature. 
were not ſacred ; otherwiſe, as Plutarch obſerves, 
the City could not have been ſupply'd with the 
Neceſſaries of Life, without a Breach of the Law, 
nor could the Filth, dead Bodics, and other things 
which they reckon'd unclean, have been carricd 
away. 


$1 Plutarch ſeems to make a Diſtinion be 


tween Roma Quadrata, and the City of Rome, 
when he ſays that Komulus had built the form! 
before he mark'd out the Plan of the City; ſo that 
this Author's Roma Quadrata can have been 10 
thing but a ſimple Redoubt, or ſmall Fort built 
upon the Hill Palatin. Donatus has given in to the 
ſame Opinion; but the Authorities of Fabius, = 


But the Gates al 
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hich the new Inhabitants threw a little of the Earth of 


s where they were born: And this Hole remained after- 
Il in the publick Forum where the Comitia were held. 
& Year of the Foundation of Rome, the Hiſtorians differ 
out it. But I have choſen to follow the Opinion of Varro, who has plac'd 
in the third Year of the ſixth Olympiad ; that is, three thouſand, three hun- 
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The People alſo dug there a deep 


ied and one Years from the Creation of the World; four hundred and thirty 
» e after the taking of Troy, and ſeven hundred and fifty three Ycars, before 
e Chriſtian Era. This Epoch, not only ſeems to me to be 
but will likewiſe ſerve to direct us in the Computation of 
Kc Roman Years which follow. For it is certain the Romans began to build 
In the twenty firſt of April. That Day was then conſecrated to Pales, 
Boaddeſs of the Shepherds: and the Feſtival of Pales, and that of the Foun- 


tion of the City, were afterwards jointly celebrated at Rowe on the ſame 
„Hay 54. It likewiſe appears, that the greateſt Part of the Roman Month of 
oril anſwerd at firſt to our September, and that Rome was built in Autumn 85. 


ut by the Addition of ſome Months, 


and other Changes which Numa Pom- 


uns afterwards made in the Calendar, April was ſet back; and inſtead of a 
Month in Autumn, as it was in Romnlus's Time, it became a Month in the 


Spring 3 


and by this means the Feſtival of Pales, and that of the Foundation 


I; Rome, chang'd their Scaſon, without changing their Place in the Order of 


Ine Feſtivals. 


nd Dionyſins Halicarnaſſeus feem to be of Weight 


omulus caus'd to be mark'd out with a Bull and 

Wm Heifer. | 

82 This Pit was by the Greeks term'd aun, 

om its being round. The People of the Colony 

brew into it the Firſt-fruits of all that they were 
liow'd to make Uſe of for Food, and alſo an 
landful of Earth, which every Man brought either 
om his own or ſome neighbouring Country. 


XV Pſa fir ad ſolidum, fr ages jaciuntur in Imam, 
Et ade vicino terra petita ſolo, Faſt. 4. 


he Deſign of this Ceremony was to let the 
aeads of the Colony ſee that it ought to be their 
rincipal Study to procure for their fellow Citi- 
ens all the Conveniencies of Life, to maintain 
eace and Union amongſt a People come together 
om different Parts of the World, and by this 
leans to form themſelves into one Body never to 
e diſſolved. | 

83 Authors are not agreed about the exact Year 


a very palpable Miſtake, places it much about 
e Lime in which Carebage was built by the Tyrians ; 
atis, thirty eight Years after the firſt Olympiad. 
. Cincius fixes it in the fourth Year of the twelfth 
Rl ympiad ; Fabius Pictor in the firſt Year of the 
4 ghth. Polybins and Diodorus Siculus ſay, that 

ge was founded in the ſecond Year of the ſe- 
: renth Olympiad ; Porcius Cato and others, in the 
Writ Year of the ſame Olympiad : And according 
Marcus Verrius Flaccus, Author of the Capi- 
We Tables, and Livy, it happen'd in the fourth 
car of the ſixth Olympiad. But the Majority of 
the beſt Koman Writers follow Varro's Calcula- 
on, according to which the Foundation of Rome 
Ag . near the End of the third Year of the 
2 ps mas Plutarch, from the Teſtimony 
A © Authors, tells us, that an Eclipſe of the 
n Ppen'd the firſt Day that Rowe was found- 
L wh_ch was ſeen by Autimachut of Tros, Co- 
8 . . with Plato. Tarrutius Firmianns, a fa- 
. Cn and who follow'd the Egyp- 
=”. : ncar, at the Perſuaſion of Terentius Var- 
dad endeavour'd to determine the Day of Ko- 


f the Foundation of Rome. Timæus of Sicily, 


mulus's Birth by an aſtronomical Computation; 


Hough to determine the contrary. The laſt of "the Reſult of which was, that this firſt King of 


7 eſe Authors ſays expreſly, that the whole City 
as contain'd in a Square, the Bounds of which., | a 8 
Epyptian Month, which anſwer'd to April in the 


Nuꝛe had been conceiv'd in the firſt Year of the 
nd Olympiad, on the twenty third Day of that 


Roman Calendar; and he adds, that on this Day 
there had been an Eclipſe of the Sun. The Birth 
of this Prince he plac'd in the Month of January, 
and made the firſt Year of Rome to be the third of 
the ſixth Olympiad. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus men- 
tions another Eclipſe which happen'd the ſame Day 
that Romulus died, and from this ſeveral Aſtrono- 
mers have attempted, by the Help of the Tables of 
Eclipfes, to aſcertain the true Æra of the Founda- 
tion of Rome. Yet the Fruit of all their Labours 
has been nothing but endleſs Diſputes, in which 
every Perſon is at Liberty. to chooſe what Side he 
pleaſes, The Opinion of Varro has appear'd to 
us to be moſt probable, becauſe, as Petavius has 
demonſtrated, it is molt agreeable to the Rules of 
8 Lib. 1. de doct. temp. | 

84 Theſe two Feſtivals were join'd together, 
and ſo the Romans celebrated at the ſame time the 
Birth-day of their Country, and a paſtoral Feſtival 
calPd Palilia, or Parilia, in Honour of the God- 
deſs Pales, whom they invok'd for the Preſervation 
and Fruitfulneſs of their Flocks. There was no 
Victim flain on that Occaſion, becauſe they judg'd 
the ſhedding of Blood unſuitable to ſo extraordi- 
nary a Feſtival, and which was deſign'd only for 
publick Rejoicing. . 

85 It is eaſy to reconcile the Opinion of the 
Poet Manil;as with that which we have choſen to 
follow, This great Aſtronomer ſays that Rome 
was built in Autumn, under the Sign of Libra, 


Heſperiam ſua Libra tenet qua condita Roma 
Et propriis retinet pendentem nutibus urbem, 
Orbis & Imperium retinet — 


And yet the Feſtival of its Foundation fell af- 
terwards on the twenty firſt of April. But this Ir- 
regularity in the Months and Seaſons, proceeded 


from the Faultineſs of the antient Calendar; for 


as neither the Greek nor Roman Years agreed with 
the aſtronomical Revolution of the Sun, this, in 

eat Length of Time, had occaſion'd very con- 
fiderabſe rrors. 


F. XVII. Tavs 
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Dion. Hal. 


i. 
Plutarch. 


Val. Max. B. 4. 


Dion. Hal. 
g. 2. p. 78. 


repell d, and by Unanimity and Moderation in Deſires that domeſtic Revo lf 


Diſcipline, and a ſteady Obſervance of Order in Civil Government, are il 3 
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F. XVII. Tnus was the Colony employ'd in marking out the Circuit of Ra, 
whilſt Remus could not ſee the Works advance in the Name, under the Coy, Mt 
mand, and according to the Directions of his Brother, without great Unea. 
neſs. After the late bloody Engagement, Romulus had not above three thy, Mt 
ſand three hundred Men left to carry on ſo laborious an Undertaking : And 
accordingly neither was the Ditch: they made broad enough, nor their Walls of 
an Height ſufficient to hold out for any Space of Time againſt ſuch Enemic; 
as Jealouſy might create them. And as Remus therefore ſtudy'd nothing by 
how to turn both the Project and the Execution of it into Ridicule, he in d. 
riſion of his Brother, leap'd over both Ditch and Wall at once. This Ati AX 
provok'd a Man named Fabius, who was at Work upon that very Place which 
Remus had diſtinguiſh'd by this inſulting Piece of Mockery : And as he was; 
rough paſſionate Man, he ſtruck the Prince on the Head with.a Mattock which 
he had in his Hand, and the Wound proy'd mortal. Thus was Romulus de. 
liver d from a jealous ſeditious Brother, whoſe Pride might have made hi; 
Reign very unealy. As for the Murderer, he had the Name of Celer given 
him, Which ſignify'd 4 Man too haſty and paſſionate: And according to ſom: 
Authors, he did Juſtice upon himſelf by a voluntary Baniſhment into Hen. 
ria; but others ſay, that he remain'd. at Rome. Some Hiſtorians tell us thr 
Romulus had forbid any Perſon to leap oyer the Wall; and that as he had like. 
wiſe conſecrated it to the Gods, what Remus did was an Act of Impicty, x 
well as an Inſult. But theſe Circumſtances ſeem to have been devis'd after: 
wards, to render the Murder of the Prince leſs odious. Livy is more ſinccr, Wi 
and makes Remus die by Romulus's own Hand. | Wo: 

F. XVIII. ROME had now receiv'd very near the utmoſt Perfection in is 
building, which Men rude and indigent were able to give it: It conſiſted only 7 
of about a thouſand Houſes, or rather Huts, all Ground Floors, without upper? 
Stories, or any kind of Ornament, It was, properly ſpeaking, a Village, wher. 
of even the principal Inhabitants follow'd their own Ploughs, and were oblig! I 
with their own Hands to cultivate the ungrateful Soil of a barren Country 
which they had ſhar'd amongſt themſelves. Even Romulus's own Palace ws Wi 
built with 55 Ruſhes, and cover'd with Thatch. Every Man had choſen hi 
Ground to build his own Cottage as he pleaſed, without any Regard to the Re i 


gularity or Beauty of the whole, and therefore the Streets were both crooked p 
and narrow. And in a word, until the Time that Rome was taken by tit nd 
Gauls, it was rather a diſorderly Heap of Huts, than a City built with any kids 8 S 
of Regularity or Order. Such were the Beginnings of this Capital of thi: kei 
World, which never was more worthy of univerſal Empire, than when Poycty ets. 
preſerv'd in it the Love of civil and military Virtues. - __ ur 
F. XIX. As Romulus had not taken upon him the chief Command of tit el 
Colony for any longer Time than while the City was building; he as ſoon 3 Nu 
the Work was finiſh'd, ſubmitted it to the Determination of the People, wu ttle 
kind of Government ſhould be eſtabliſfd. He call'd the new Citizens tog? ie di 
ther, and harangu'd them in theſe Words: F all the Strength of Cities lan to 
the Height of their Ramparts, or Depth of their Ditches, we ſhould have gre Re 
Reaſon to be in Fear for that which we have built. The Walls of it are i 
weakeſt Defence. Are there in Reality any Walls too high to be ſeal d by 1. a 
Valour of a Conqueror? And of what. Uſe are Ramparts in inteſtine Diviſim # 
: Her 


It is by Courage and Prudence chiefly that the Invaſions of foreign Enemies d. | * 


are prevented. Cities fortify d by the ſtrongeſt Bulwarks have been often ſei 3 
to yield to Force from without, or to Tumults from within. It is Virtue alu 


in which conſiſts both the Ornament and Happineſs of States. An exact miliii r. H 


86 According to Vitruvius, Macrobins, and Se- to have been the Founder's Palace: And it W.! F 1 


neca, this Hut of Romulus was preſerv'd a long Point of Religion with the Romans, never to m ' 88 Tt 
time upon the Capitol, as a venerable Monument. uſe of any thing but Ruſhes and Straw to k , Tir 
Nevertheleſs, it is certain that Romulus dwelt up- it; till at length it was deſtroy'd by Fire under! 3 nder thi 
on Mount Palatin, as is even own'd by Dionyſius Reign of Auguſtus. — more 
Halicarnaſſeus. But ſtill, this Cottage is beliey'd | | | 5 
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gor Romulus, who had not all along diſcover'd any very earneſt Deſires of Rowvrvs. 


enter upon any of the principal Employments in the State, without firſt having 
courſe to Auguries. In Proceſs of Time indeed this came to be only a Matter 
pure Ceremony; but the Example of the Founder had introduced the Cuſtom, 
d it ſubſiſted for above ſeven hundred Years. | | 
S. XX. Arrrn theſe religious Ceremonies, the whole Care of the new King was 
ren up in eſtabliſhing Order in his City, and a due Subordination among his Sub- 
as. He thought it a Debt due to his Dignity to take an Habit of Diſtinction, and 
uards, for the Security of his Perſon and to command Reſpet. He choſe 
IF clve under the Name of Lifors; either becauſe he had ſeen twelve Vultures, 
IT Number which had given him the Superiority over his Brother; or becauſe the 
ttle Sovercigns of Hetruria 39 were each attended with that Number of Guards. 
e divided the three thouſand three hundred Men, of which his Colony conſiſted, 
co three Orders. Several Perſons of a diſtinguiſhed Birth, having follow'd him 
Rome, and choſen rather to reſide at the new City, than at Alba 99 ; theſe — f 
” 285 choſe f 


- $7 The Government of the Romans and Allaut out, in the Morning of the Day on which the Co- 
ffer'd in this, that amongſt the latter the Crown mitia or Aſſemblies for their Election were to be 
ss hereditary, but elective amongſt the former. held, from under a Tent erected for that Purpoſe; 
Le fifteen Kings of Alba ſucceeded one another made 2 publick Prayer; interrogated the Augurs 


em Father to Son, as we are atlur'd by Exſebins whom they had paid for their Pains ; and from their 
© bis Chronology. He excepts only one King, Sy/- Anſwers, which were commonly favourable e- 
Areas, who was not the Son of his Predeceſ= nough, they gave out that the Gods were not a- 
Pr. He tells us, he was Son to Lavinia by Me- painſt their having the Office which they ſollicited. 
n her ſecond Husband, and was Brother to 5 pon which they obtain'd and bore it —— | 
#0ius Poſthamus by the Mother's Side. And in 89 Hetraria was then divided into twelve Can- 
2 Particular Exſebins is miſtaken, neither is tons, which had each its pee They were 
ou d by any body, 7 called Lacumonet, and their Cantons Lacumoniat. 
N * Cuſtom remain'd at Rome from Roma- Becauſe they were twelve in number, each Lacumo 
1. = to the end of the Republick, and even had taken twelve Ligors for his Guard: and in 
« — © Emperors; tho? it came at length to be this therefore Romulus imitated his Neighbours the 
1 — than a Farce. Thoſe who ſtood for Em- Hetrurians. 10 251 2 

ments, and who were term'd Candidates, went go This Choice yy not made by the King v5 
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Year of choſe to be the Heads of the Colony, under the Title of Senators. And he 
ROME called them Fathers, either becauſe they were the only Perſons in this confuſed 
„ Multitude of Slaves and Vagabonds, that could ſhew their Fathers, and Prove 
Rowvvs. an honeſt Deſcent ; or becauſe they ſurpaſſed the reſt in Age and Wiſdom ; or be. 
D. Hal. B.z. cauſe their Dignity made them Fathers and Protectors of the People. The Chi. 
dren of theſe firſt Fathers were called Patrici ans, and it was always thought an 
Honour at Rome to be deſcended from them. | | 

Tas Senate of the riſing Colony conſiſted at firſt of but an hundred Perſon; 
Their Office was to adminiſter Juſtice, to take upon them the Care of Religion, 
and to aſſiſt the King with their Counſels, upon Occaſion. ' And being thus en. 
tirely devoted to civil Affairs, it is probable they were exempted from the La. 
Plut. & Dion. bours of the military. The reſt of the Colony conſiſted of the common People, 
H. B. 2. p. 83, who all bore the Name of Plebeians; and theſe were again divided into tyy 
| Orders. The richeſt and nobleſt of the Citizens took the Name of Patrons 5', 
whereby they kept as it were a middle 92 Rank, between the Dignity of the Se. 
nator, and the Meanneſs of the Populace. Each of theſe took upon him to ſuy. 
port and protect a certain Number of Families of the loweſt ſort ; to afliſt then 
with their Intereſt and Subſtance; and to free them from the Oppreſſions of the 
Great. It was the Buſineſs of the Patron to draw up the Contracts of his Clients; 
to extricate them out of their Difficulties and Perplexities, and to guard their Igno. 
rance againſt the artful Devices of the Crafty. On the other hand, the Clients were 
obliged to unite in contributing towards the Payment of the Portions of their P. 3 
trons Daughters; towards paying their Ranſom, if they, or their Children were taken 
in War; and to diſcharge their publick Debts gratis, when they themſelves were nat 
able to do it. Both Client and Patron were alſo mutually diſabled, either from 
accuſing, or bearing Witneſs againſt each other. 
having violated theſe mutual Obligations, the Guilt was no leſs than of Treaſon; ü 
and the Perſon injured had Power to put the Offender to Death; which was done 
by ſacrificing him to Pluto or to the Manes. And whilſt the Patronage ſubſiſted thu ⁵ 
at Rome upon the foot on which Romulus had eſtabliſhed'it, Concord reigned the. 
It was thought honourable to have a great Number of Clients; whilſt They en. 
joyed Peace and Tranquillity under the Protection of their Patrons; and lived in 
D. H. 5. 85. Union and good Correſpondence with one another. In ſhort, mutual Intereſts 6 


And if either was convicted of 


united the People with the Nobility and rich Citizens, that, for more than fi. 3H 1 


ſelf, The whole Colony was divided into three 


equal Parts, which Parts were called Tribes from 


the numerical Word tres, becauſe they were divided 
into three. Firſt each Tribe choſe three & enators, 
which made nine in all. 
were divided into thirty Curiæ, or if you will, thir- 


ty Pariſhes : and each Pariſh had likewiſe the Liber- 


ty to chuſe three, which made the Number of the 


exators in all ninety-nine. So that Romulus choſe, 
but one, 9:2. the hundredth ; who was the Head 
overn'd Rome 


or: Prince of the Senate; and he 
when the King was in the Field. See Dion. Hal. 


B. 1. p.84. 


91 According to Plutarch, this Word comes 


originally from an Arcadia, a Companion of Exan- 
der, whoſe Name was Patro. He was a Man who 
was very afliſtant to the Defenceleſs, and a Pro- 
tector of the Poor. But be that as it will; the In- 
habitants of Rome were not the only Perſons who 
had their Pazrozs. The Colonies, and other Ci- 
ties allied to or conquered by the Romans, had af- 
terwards their Patrons alſo at Rome. The only 
Privilege taken from the Patronage, as inſtituted by 
Romulus, was, the Cuſtom of obliging the Clients 
ſometimes to part with their Goods, in favour of 
their Patrons. The Romans —_— it unworthy 
of them to ſell their Protection. Of this Plutarch 
aſſures us. 9% LIT id I O7 
92 It is utterly improbable, that Romulus ſhould 
have choſen his Parrons out of the hundred Senators, 
which were then the prime Nobility. "Theſe were 
by Office the Judges of the People, a Title incom- 
patible with that of Patron. Plutarch's Account 
is e more rational. He aſſures us, that Pa- 


comprehended in the Order of Clients. So that we 
Then the three Tribes 
only to that of the hundred Senators, inſtituted bj 
Romulus. 


Perſons under Romulus, who, tho? not Senatir, | 


lese was then conferred on the moſt cel. 
rable Perſons of the Colony, to diſtinguiſh then 
from Plebeiaus of a lower Rank, who alone were 
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muſt not reduce the Number of the noble Citizens 


For this Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus my Mt 
be our Voucher. He ſays, (B. 2. p. 85.) the Snus 
were talen out of the Patricians, that is, out of th: 
moſt conſiderable of the new Inhabitants. He woull 8 
not have expreſſed himſelf ſo, if he had not ſuppoſed, * 
that there was a ſort of Patriciaus, or diſtinguiſhed 3 


were yetdeſcended from a wealthy and noble Race. 
It is true indeed Dionyſius Halicarnaſſens gives tie ur 

Name of Pazricians, both to the hundred firlt ee 
nators, and to thoſe who were raiſed to the Digi! 

of Patrons. But ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Title of P. 
trician at firſt belonged only to thoſe Roman: vi! ue 
were deſcended from Senatorial Families. Afi: 
iven to thol nl 


wards indeed this Name was alſo QAutho 
Plebeians, who had obtained the Honour of ' 8g: .:. * 
Carule-chair. It is granted that thoſe only wh 1 rele 
were born of Families originally Patrician, forme! der Ry 
the Body of the prime Nobility at Rome; but 10 ey 95 a 
evident, that the Romans acknowledged other N- Time 
bles, tho? of an inferior Degree. Otherwiſe it mi were n 
be ſaid, that the hundred firſt Sexazors were the 1. lad to 
ly Perſons of Diſtin&ion at Rome, in Romul by te. 
eign. But it is nevertheleſs certain, that the ?- Wi apiter 
trons then formed an Order of honourable Perſond minion 
who held the middle Rank between the Senad called 
and the Populace. 10 tom tl 
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0 fi ” werful in Rome. | 
= FC. XXI. Wurrn Order was 
eceſſary to intro 
= Occaſion offered 93. 
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red Years, we find neither Jealouſy nor Diſlentions between the Patrons 
1 1 ** s, even in the Time of the Republicx; notwithſtanding that there R 
| ſometimes Inſurrections among the People againſt thoſe who were moſt 


thus eſtabliſhed in political Affairs, it was likewiſe 
duce ſome Diſcipline among the Troops, which were to be uſed 
In order to this, Romulus divided his Colony into three 


7 ribes, and placed Commanders at their Head, under the Name of Tribunes. 


84 Decurie. Whet. 
War with the Sabines, is uncertain. 


4 Tar Tribes themſelves were alſo divided into Curiæ, and theſe Curie into 
But whether this Diviſion into Tribes was made before or after the 
Each Curia and Decuria had its own Com- 


1 ander; and theſe Bodies of Militia were ready formed in the ſeveral Quarters of 


— Py . 4 E 41 . 
1 
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he City, each of which was in Subjection to its proper Captain, who ſummoned 


nem to the publick Aſſemblies, and was to command them in the Field. And 
neſe might be term'd the firſt etch of thoſe invincible Legions which after- P/rarch. 


3 
ZN 


A wards conquered the whole World. 


"Winitics only, which Evander had conſecrated, thoſe which Mneas had brought 
om Phrygia, and thoſe which the Aborigines had worſhipped in their Time. He 


either introduced the infamous Fables of the Greek Divinities into the publickFaith, 
Por licentious Cercmonics into the publick Worſhip. He appointed that every 
Faria ſhould have its own Temple 95, and its peculiar Gods and Prieſts. 


He ap- 


Y dointed, that the People ſhould aſſemble on certain ſtated Days, in Cænacula or 
Poublick Halls, built for that Purpoſe, each of which was conſecrated to its parti- 
*EEular God; and that they ſhould there feaft in common upon the Victims that 


ares, and from bearing Arms. 


| 93 Platarch places this Diviſion of the People in- 
0 Tribes after the Union of Romulus, and Tatins 
King of the Sabines. 
= 94 Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us, the Curiæ 
Were divided into Decuriæ, in which he ſeems to 
differ from Polybius and Varro. Theſe tell us, that 
this Diviſion took place among the Squadrons of 
Horſe call'd Turmæ; which has made Gravins ſay, 
Pe 7. of the Pref. to 1 vol. of Rom. Antiq. that Dion. 
Halicarn. is miſtaken. But the Silence of ſome 
Authors is not a deciſive Proof againſt the Greet 
Hiſtorian. hat was done in later Times; with 
reſpect to the Cavalry, does not contradict the Or- 
der Romulus at firſt eſtabliſhed in the Curiæ. 
95 Dion. Halicarn. relates, that in Romulus's 
ime the infamous Fables of the Grecian Deities 
wor not made known to the Romans. Nothing was 
a to them of the God Clzs, who was caſtrated 
the Children of Saturn, who ate his own; or of 
ie who drove his own Father out of his Do- 
N So true it is, that Latium was not ſo 
Wr. from Saturn's ſeeking a hiding Place there 
m the Purſuits of his Son; and that the Sarurn 


3 
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M ad been offered to the Gods. Romulus likewiſe eſtabliſhed Feſtivals, whereby 
Religion became an Eaſe and Relief to a laborious People. 
Number of the Prieſts and Sacrificers, of which each Curia had its own. The 
"Þriacipal Miniſters of the Gods were choſen only out of the Patricians; and the 
ferior Prieſts out of ſuch Families only, as were honourable. 
t leaſt that of fifty Years, and their Wives alone performed the Functions of 

rieſteſſes. Their Sons and Daughters only were, to the Age of Puberty, per- 
nnritted to wait at the Altars 97; and the ſacerdotal Families were made honourable, 
y the annexing great Privileges to them. They were freed from all publick 
1 And as their Employment was for Life, it ex- 
Fited the Ambition of many; but Romulus forbad the ſeeking of the Prieſthood 
y Intrigues and Cabals, the purchaſing it with Money, and the truſting it to the 
I laard of Lots. He left it to the free Choice of the Curiæ, and permitted 
ach of them to pleaſe itſelf, by providing its own Interceſſors with the Gods. 
n a word, he gave up likewiſe to the ſame free Choice, the Offices of the 


He augmented the 


Their Age was 


of Italy was different from the Saturn of Crete. 
Nothing was ſaid at Rome, of Gods wounded, im- 
priſoned, and enſlaved by Men. The Paganiſm of 
the firſt Romans was free from the Fanaticiſm of 
the Greeks, the Cheats of Oracles, and thoſe abomi- 
nable Superſtitions, which authorized the moſt 
ſhameful Vices. | | 

96 The Temple of the Curia was itſelf called 
Caria, It was the holy Place of each Quarter of 
the City. The Prieſt who preſided over the Sacri- 
fices in it was called Cario; whence, without 
doubt, came the Word Carate. In theſe Temples 
were made common Entertainments for the whole 
Caria; but with admirable Frugality. This was 
a Means of uniting the Inhabitants of the ſame 
Quarter together. We ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak 
more particularly of the Curiæ hereafter. | 

97. The Girls dedicated to the Service of the Al- 
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s Year of 
OME 


RomMULUS, 


F. XXII. Warn reſpect to Religion, Romulus did not indeed give it all that Dien. Hal. B. 
Form to which it was afterwards reduced: He contented himſelf with eſtabliſh- 
Ing (ome ſort of Regularity in the Prieſthood 95, and in the Worſhip of thoſe Di- 


2. p. 90. 


* The Name 


tars, were called Camille, the Boys Camilli. When of Latium was 
a Prieſt had no Children of his own, he might 
chuſe the handſomeſt Children in his Curia to attend 


him in the Sacriſices. | 
| SES OE! | Ilie bid. 
Aruſpices 


ſuppos'd to be 
derived from 
the Word /a- 
tere, i. e. to 
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Year of Aruſdites, and Augurs 93; the former of which preſided over the Inſpection of te AF 
RO M E trembling Entrails of the Victims, and the latter foretold future Events, by oh. 


I 


ſetving the Flight and Singing of Birds. 
2 F. XXIII. As to the Civil Laws whic 
rather adapted to the preſent Diſpoſition of a ſmall Colony, than ſufficient for the 
Government of a great People, and the political Regulation of a great State. s Mo: 
that, they afterwards received Additions and Alterations which either weakned ü 
or diſannulled them. The moſt durable of them, was that which regulated Mar. 
riages. And it was unqueſtionably more wiſely contrived than thoſe of the By. 
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h Romulus inſtituted, they were inde | 


barians or Greeks. The 99 Founder of Rome confined each Husband to on, 


Wife. Their Union was not indeed abſolutely indiſſoluble; but their Goon = 


ioo were in common between them, and under the Adminiſtration of the Husband, = 


98 It is not improper to ſay ſomething here of 
the different Offices of the Arzſpices and Angers, 
whom we ſhall often mention, in the Courſe of this 
Hiſtory. The Roman Aruſpices were all taken at 
firſt from Hetruria, where their Art had moſt Credit. 
Afterwards young Romans were ſent into Hetra- 
ria, to be there brought up in their Science. It con- 
ſiſted in foretelling future Events by attending to va- 
rious Circumſtances of the ſacrificed Victims. Firſt, 
it was an ill Omen, when the Victim would not 
come to the Altar without dragging, when it broke 
its Rope, fled away, avoided the Stroke, ſtruggled 
much after it, made a great bellowing, died hard, 
or bled but little. Secondly, Preſages were drawn 
from inſpeQing the noble Parts of the Victim when 
opened, as the Heart, Lungs, Spleen, and eſpe- 
cially the Liver. If all of theſe were ſound, if the 
Top of the Liver was large and well made, and if 
its Fibres were ſtrong, it preſaged well for the Af- 
fair in queſtion. hirdly, Knowledge was alſo 
drawn by the Aruſpices from the Manner in which 
the Fire conſumed the Victim. If the Flame bright- 
ned immediately, was pure and clear, roſe up in a 
Pyramid without Noiſe, and did not go out till the 
Victim was conſumed ; theſe were happy Signs. 
Fourthly, the Smoke likewiſe was conſidered ; 
whether it whirled about in Curls, or ſpread itſelf 
to the right or left, or gave a Smell different from 
the common one of broild Meat. Fifthly, the 
Incenſe they burned, was a happy Omen, when it 
melted all at once, and gave a molt agreeable Smell. 
How trifling theſe kinds of Divinations were, is ve- 
ry plain: nor were thoſe the Augurs drew from 
the Air leſs ſo. Theſe Azgzrs or Auſpices were 
very different from the 3 Romulus, who 
was himſelf skilled in their Art, firſt eſtabliſhed 
them at Rome. There were only three in his Time, 
one to each Tribe. Servius Tullius, who added a 
fourth Tribe, is alſo ſaid to have added a fourth Au- 
gur. But their College (forſo it was called) was 
afterwards increaſed to fifteen under a Head, or 
Maſter of the Augurs. Their Offices, comprized 
in the Augural Law, which we find in 7zlly's ſe- 
cond Book of Divination, were theſe. They were 
the Interpreters of the Will of the Gods with reſpe& 
to the making War and Peace. And according to 
the Divinity of that Time, all were obliged to obey 
them, in ſo important an Article. They drew their 
Predictions from the different Signs, MT ſaid, ap- 
peared in the Air, and upon the Thus what 

they pronounced to be contrary to the Intentions of 
Heaven, was deemed unlawful; and it was capi- 
tal to act contrary to their Deciſions. They like- 
wile appointed the Expiations they thought neceſ- 
fary, on account of the Signs the Gods ſeemed to 
give of their Anger. And from hence it appears how 
powerful they were in the Roman State; ſince by 
pronouncing any Affair, any Aſſembly of the Co- 
mitia, Election of Magiſtrates, War or Peace, to 
be diſagreeable to the Gods, th prevented them. 


They pretended to make theſe Diſcoveries of the 
Will of the Gods, ſeveral Ways. Firſt, by the 


_ ? | 


Flight, or Chirping of Birds Secondly, by Thun. 

der or Lightning. Thirdly, by the ſetting of the 
Wind. Fourthly, by the Hunger and different Poſt. 
tures of Chickens which were bred up in Cages 1 
purpoſe for the Augur's Uſe, and were carried » 
bout in the Roman Armies. When the Augur, in the 
Execution of his Office, was to obſerve the Heaven, 
he went up upon ſome high Place; took the Ay 
gural Staff, (which was a ſort of Croſier, bent?! 
one End) in his Hand, and marked ont the four 
Quarters of the Heavens with it. Then he turned 1 
to the Eaſt, having the Weſt behind him, the South 

to his Right, and North to his Left; and this 
what the Romans called, Servare de Cœlo. In this 2 

Situation he waited for the Sign, whether it were 
given by Thunder, Birds, or the Wind. Firſt, x 
to Thunder; when it was heard to the Left, when 
the Lightning came from the Eaſt, and was driven 
back by the Wind to the ſame Point, without dartinz 
forward to the Weit; when it did not upon the fi. 
ling ſtrike into the Earth, but rebound towards 1 
Heaven: theſe were happy Preſages. Second), 
as to Birds; ſome, as Ravens, Owls, Sc. were 

thought to preſage things by their croaking and 
ſcreeching ; others, as Eagles, Vultures, and eſpecially 
Wood-peckers, by their flying, which they obſerved 2 
whether it was from the Right to the Left, or from 
the Left to the Right. "Thirdly, in the Wind, is 
Changes were obſerved, eſpecially if ſudden. 
When theſe Sorts of Signs fail'd, they had R. 
courſe to the Pullets, which were bred in Cages, 

for this Purpoſe, at the publick Expence. The 


Augur went to conſult their Preſages early in te 10 
Morning, without giving any Notice to their Keep - Wif 
er. When they came but flowly out of their Effe. 
Cage, did not eat greedily, ſpoiled their Food, ſcat- : mon 
tered it abroad with their Wings, let a great del! The 
of it fall from their Mouths to the Ground, ani Kon 
above all, when they refuſed to eat, theſe were l! out 
Prognoſtics. And beſides all theſe, the Romas in th 
had other Ways of diving into Futurity, which + till 
roſe rather from the Superſtition of the People, who 
than from the Augural Science. | And 
99 Divorces ſeem, in certain Caſes, to have been | othe 
permitted, even from Romulus time. Plutarth | | Cove 
ſays it. The Wife indeed could not put away het Mar 
Husband ; but the Husband could put away he Caſe 
Wife, when ſhe had endeavoured to poiſon any of Mor 
his Children, had put a ſtrange Child upon himfot } him 
one of his own, or had been unfaithful to his Bel. band 
Divorces in any other Caſe were puniſhed win  ſhew 
giving one part of the Husband's Goods to the dr > Thei 
vorced Wife, and conſecrating the reſt to Ceres. arr. 
100 This Community of Goods was thus expreſſ. ſole 
ed in the Marriage Ceremonies : The Perſons tobe To 
married came to a Sacrifice, in preſence of tei mg this, 
Witneſſes; and the Prieſt, among other Offerings, ny mari: 
preſented a Wheat Loaf, and ſcattered Pieces f WF is, « 
it over the Victim. This was to ſhew that Bread, WF tribut 
the Symbol of all other Goods, ſhould for the of went 
ture be in common between the Husband and % this: 


Wife; and this Rite was called confarreatio. 
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. dren were equal Sharers in the Inheritance. Two Faults eſpecially were 


hc Chi! | 
Inpardonable in the Wife, th 
sos other her drinking 
&:ccflions, the guilty Per 


rheſe Laws 
Laſes reſerve 
Have upon their Parents, 
iſdiction o 
*Zthers, at le 


ſon might be condemned to die. Wine, ſaid he, is in 
omen the Foundation of Corruption, and Incontinence the Exceſs of it. 
were indecd ſevere; but the Judgment of the Criminal was in both 
d to the Relations of the accuſed. 

= Wira reſpect to the Dependance which this Lawgiver required Children to 
1 it was greater and more general than was ever required 
In any other Nation. Among the Greeks, ſome freed Children from the Ju- 
b f their Fathers three Years after Puberty at the fartheſt, and 
aſt at the Time of their Marriage, or * when the Republick thought - Or when 


29 


| 101 Heireſs to her Husband, if he died inteſ- Year of 
t if he had Children by her, the Mother and R O M E 


e 102 one the Breach of her conjugal Fidelity, the Nie. 
o Wine. Romulus ordained that for each of theſe Tranſ- 


them fit for the Magiſtracy. And the ſevereſt Puniſhment that an offended they were ve. 
Vather could inflict upon an unruly Son, in Greece, was to diſinherit him. But 
eomulus 194 ſet no Bounds to the Power of Fathers over their Children: Of of Men. Dion. 
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end them in Chains to cultivate their Lands, to diſinherit them, to ſell them 
for Slaves, and even to put them to Death. Every Father of a Family was a 


WWMittle Sovereign in his own Houſe. His Power over his Children was more ex- 


| 9 tenſive than that of Maſters over their Slaves. 105 A Father might put up his 
son to publick Sale three times; whereas a Maſter could ſell his Slave but f Sell his Son 
once, and loſt all Power over him after he had once given him his Liberty. 


it is faid in Romuluss Law, Urxor farreatione viro 
RS junta, in ſacra & bona ejus venito. It appears 


Y Hikewiſe by the ſame Law, that the Wife, upon 


Marriage, profeſſed the ſame Gods, and the ſame 
"EXE Worſhip with her Husband ; both as to the Houſ- 
hold Gods of each Family, and the reſpective God 
of each Cxria. The Law adds, jus devortendi ne 
66%, . e. let not the Husband have an abſolute and 
unlimited Power of divorcing his Wife. This is 
the ſtrict Meaning of devortendi; but it is alſo 
== ſometimes uſed to ſignify a Power of refuſing to 
accept the Perſon who had only been dae. 
1 101 This is all Dion. Hal. ſays of the Share the 
Wife had, in Romulus's Time, in the Husband's 
Effects after his Deceaſe. But this Law is not a- 
gmong thoſe of Romulus, which now remain. 
dere were two Sorts of Marriages among the 
Komans: The firſt was to marry their Wives with- 
out any other Covenant but that of keeping them 
in their Houſes. But theſe were not truly ves, 
ill they had continued with their Husbands a 
= hole Year, without three Days Interruption : 
And this was called 4 Marriage by Uſe, uſu. The 
other Way was, to marry a Woman after Marriage- 
coovenants had been made; and this was called + 
Marriage 17 mutual Sale, ex coemptione. In this 
Caſe the Woman gave her Husband three Pieces of 
Mone call'd Aſſes, to ſhew that ſhe purchaſed of 
bim a Right of ſharing in his Goods; and the Huſ- 
band gave the Wife the Keys of the Houſe, to 
new he committed to her the Care of the F amily. 
Theſe latter only were called Mothers of Families, 
matres-familias ; and it is probable they only were 
ſole Heireſſes to their Husbands. 

02 The Law, according to Juſtus Lipſius, was 
this, S; ſtuprum commiſſit, aliudue quid peccaſſit, 
maritus mdex & vindex eſto, deque eo cum cogna- 
715, cognoſcito. And another very antient Law, at- 
tributed to Romulus, which ſpecifies the Puniſh- 
moo of the Wife's Infidelity to her Husband, is 
: s: Adulterii convickam vir & cognati, uti vo- 
ent necanto. | | 9 


XX ROMULUS was of Opinion that the ſedentary Arts and Occupations of 5 
peace ſoften Mens Minds, and enervate their Courage; he therefore would per- 


103 According to Lipſius, Romulus's Law ran 


giſtered in the 


publick Roll 


F hat Age ſoever they were, or to whatever Dignities advanced, they were till Hal. p. 90. 
ſubject to the Correction of their Fathers. Theſe had a Right to beat them, to 


for a Slave. 


ion. Hal. 


thus: Temetum mulier ne bibito; and Dion. Hal. 


fays Wives were forbidden Wine, and were pu- 


- niſhed when caught drinking it; & 5:5 ob dg g II- 


edo yo, &. This Law was ſo ſeverely obſerv- 
ed, that, according to Valerius Maximns, Romulus 
did not think himſelf obliged to condemn Egna- 
riur Mecenius, or Metellns, who having caught his 
Wife drinking Wine, killed her upon the Spot: 
And Fabius Pictor mentions another Woman whom 
her Relations ſtarved to Death, for having broke 
open the Cheſt in which were the Keys of the 

ellar. Aulus Gellius and Pliny likewiſe aſſure 
us, that in conſequence of this Law, it was cuſto- 
mary at Rome, for the Ladies to be ſaluted by 
their near Relations whenever they met them, not 
ſo much out of Civility and Friendſhip, as to find 
out by their Breath if they had been drinking Wine. 
But in Proceſs of Time the Severity of this Law 
was ſomewhat abated. The Women who had 


drank Wine were only condemned to loſe their 


Portions. Which appears by Cneus Domitias's 
Judgment, as related by Pliny. Cujas the Civilian 
indeed pretends, in the 25 Chap. of his Obſerva- 
tions, that this Law did not decree Death againſt 
her who had drank Wine, but only ſome Puniſh- 
ment in general, at the Husband's Diſcretion : an 
ſupports his Opinion on this, that the Word Zywizy, 
uſed by Dion. Hal. ſignifies to inflict Puniſomens 
in general, without ſpecifying the Nature of it. 
But Bodinut, in his Method of Hiſtory, brings the 
Authorities of Valerius Maximus, Fabius Pictor 
and Pliny, in Proof of the contrar7. 

1 The Law, the Senſe of which we have 
collected from thoſe Authors who mention Rowu- 
las, is this: In liberos ſuprema patrum authoritas 
eſto. Venamaare, occidere licito. 

io Romulus's Law was expreſs, that the Son 
was not free from the ſupreme Authority of the 
Father, till he had ſold him three times. Si pater 


filium ter venumduit, filius a patre liber eſto. 


— 
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30 
Year of mit none but Strangers or Slaves to be employed in them. 
R OM E griculture, were by him thought to be Employments noble enough for Ma 


RowuLvs. it was only as conſidering it to be a laborious Exerciſe, which diſpoſed Men i, 


Vear of 
ROM E to promiſe it an eternal Duration. 


II. 


2 


Plutarib and of the Colony. As to fugitive Slaves, Homicides, and Families overwhelm. 
Livy, B. 1. c. 8. with Debts, they ran to the new City from all Parts: But they were not ad. 


Dion. Hal. 
P. 88. 
Plutarch. 
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RO M E, longer a Contimuance, than during the Lives of its preſent Members. Ther 
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Only War and 4. - 


whom he was forming for Conquerors. And if he toleratcd Agriculture itfel; 
bear the Fatigucs of War. With this View he diſtributed the Lands of his | lit. - 
tle Diſtrict, among all his Curiæ, in equal Proportions; reſerving only ſo muß 
Land for his own  Demeſncs as were neceſlary to defray the Expences of Rel. 
gion, and maintain the Temples. 
F. XXIV. Tnus was the Colony founded; and theWiſdom of its Laws ſcemet 5 
Nevertheleſs, it wanted both Men to make: 
more numerous, and Women to perpetuate it by Marriages. But the Care ayj ® 
Artifice of Romulus provided a Remedy for both theſe Inconvenicnces, In o.. Si 
der to augment his Colony with Men fit to bear Arms, he filled the neighboy. 
ing Countries with the Fame of his happy Adminiſtration, and of the Pex 
and Tranquillity that were enjoy'd at Rome. But theſe Reports, tho' very ui. 
vantageous, did yet but little increaſe the Number of the Romans. Howeve, 
as the neighbouring Cities were governed by imperious Sovercigns, ſuch of then WS 
Inhabitants as were in a State of Freedom, inoffenſive in their Behaviour 
and came to Rome, were well received there, and admitted to the Privilege 


mitted within the Walls; an Ahlum was open'd for them without the Gates od M8 
Rome. The Hill 106 Saturnius, afterwards called Capitolinus, had two Summit, i 
with a Valley 107 between them, and being flanked to the Right and Left wih 
very thick Woods, was thought an impenetrable Place. Here then Romulus te. 
cciv'd all the Profligates that fled to him, all the Slaves that were tired of their 
Maſters Government, and all ſuch Perſons as were purſued for Debt. Nor vs 
the Appearance of Religion wanting to cover the Policy of the new King. . 
creed a Temple to a new Sort of Divinity, which he called the 193 4/3/2an God 
All Criminals, and all that fled from the Cities of Italy, were to live ſecurch (ü 
there, under the Protection of the God; or rather under that of Romulus, an! 
his Colony. And afterwards, when the Founder himſelf enlarged the Borden 
of his City, and the Hill Saturnius, under the Name of 7. arpeius, became: 
Part of it, the Aſylum was incloſed within the Walls, and thoſe Profligatc, 
after having been brought under ſome Regulation by Romulus, became Ci 1 
of Rome. 2 
Bur the Colony, tho' become more numerous, ſeemed yet to promiſe 10 4 


were but few Women in it, among ſo great a Number of Men. Rome therefot 
muſt, for want of Marriages, ſoon come to nothing; at leaſt her jealous Neig- 
bours had conceived Hopes of it. In vain had Romulus, by the Advice of hi? 
Senate, ſent Embaſſies to the neighbouring Nations, to ſollicite them to ent 
into Alliances with Rome, by giving the Romans their Daughters in Marriage 
He had repreſented to them, that riſing Colonies were not always contemptiblc; þ 
and that the Gods had hitherto ſhewn Favour enough to Rome, to give then 
Reaſon not to diſdain to enter into Alliances with her. But the Deputic 8M 
brought back only Railleries for Anſwers : Tou have nothing to do, ſaid they, bi 
to open an Aſylum for Women too; and then your People will be well arch 4 
A Parcel of vagabond and looſe Women, will be fi alches for a Crew 4 — 
gitives loaded with Crimes or Debts. 3 
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Eſtablimment of the Privilege of A/ylams by A 
mulus, was borrowed from the Greeks, and chief 
from the Atheniaut. 2 
108 According to Plutarch, this Aſylum 1 3 
put under the Protection of the Aſylean God. A 
Dion. Hal. acknowledges that this tutelary Dei 5 I 
was unknown to him. It is certain, the 1 » 
was in his Time conſecrated to Jupiter, 
might be the ſame with him, whoſe Toa Mis 


106 The Hil Saturnius was ſo called, becauſe, 
as was commonly believed, Saturn, an antient 
King of Latium, reſided there, in a little Town, 
called from him Saturnia. The Adventure of the 
famous Tarpeia changed its Name. It was thence 
called Mons Tarpeiut, and afterwards Mons Capi- 
tolinus, from the finding 24 the Head of one 
Tolas,, as they were dies the Foundations of 
a Temple, which was built on this Hill to the 
Honour of Jupiter. mulus eſtabliſhed under the Title of Aſylens, 

107 This Valley was called Intermontigm., The is, Protector of Afylams. © 
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T5 Warn therefore this inſulting Refuſal of the ncighbouring Cities was brought 
"= Rome, all the Prudence of Romulus was little enough to reſtrain the Re- 
Entment of the Roman Youth. They expreſſed an ardent Deſire of pro- 
ring themſelves Wives by their Arms. But the King did not think it proper 
dcdicate his firſt Victories to the Conqueſt of Women. He choſe rather to 
ae publick Sports an Occaſion of Marriages. Romulus thought that to ſeize 
Ind carry off by Force the Women (by whom he intended Nome ſhould be 
Feopled) in the Height of their Merriment at a publick Shew, would be a 
es unlikely Means to ſoften their Hcarts than Blood ſpilt in Battle. | 
as Workmen were digging in a Field very near Rome, they accidentally found 
an Altar dedicated to Neptunus Equeſtris, or the Equeſtrian Neptune, other- 
pie called the God Conſus. It was prohably a Monument of the Picty of E- 
ander, and his Arcadians. Why Neptune was called Equeſtris, is well known: 
XR ccording to the Grecian Fables, he had brought the firit Horſe out of the Earth, 
it a Stroke of his Trident. And it was probably Romulus who gave him the 
ame of 199 Conſus : becauſe he hoped to receive uſeful Advice or Counſel from 
im in the Affair he was meditating. The Altar 1:9 was under Ground, to 
ew that Affairs which require Counſel, require Secrecy, and cannot be kept 
| Hoo private. And the Diſcovery of this Sanctuary was thought of Importance 
Inough to deſerve a Celebration by publick Sports inſtituted in Honour of the 
Pod. To the Shew was added a Fair, and Leave was given to all the Mer- 


31 


Year of 
ROME 
AI. 
1 


RoMULUS. 


Plutarch. 


7% 4 hants of the neighbouring Cities to come there and trade. For which end, Lis. B. 1. . 9. 


1 Romulus proclaimed the Day he had fixed for theſe Sports, in all the Countries 
und about him: and for his own Part, made all the pompous Preparations 


aieſe Sports, it is probable they chiefly conſiſted of Chariot-Races, and Horſe- 
*XM aces; ſince this was the Manner that afterwards prevailed of celebrating the 


ii firſt Shew which Romulus had given. 
Tux Multitude of People which this Feſtival drew to Rome, was un- 
eakably great: and they obſerved the Diligence of the Colony, in raiſing 
eeir Walls and building their Houſes, with Admiration. The Strangers were 
very where received with all the Demonſtrations of a friendly Hoſpitality : 
aut in the mean while Romulus had agreed with his People upon a Signal to 
Ne given when the Rape ſhould begin. | 
I Wren the Day fixed for the Sports was come, the King preſided in a ſtriped 
obe, which the Latins call 112 Trabea: The Aſſembly conſiſted of a vaſt 
umber of People, which were come together from the neighbouring Coun- 
ies; but chiefly from the Cities, or rather little Towns of Cænina, Cruſtumi- 
pum, and Antemnæ, which ſeemed to be emptied to furniſh Spectators for the 
Roman Sports. Men, Women, Girls and Children, all came to them: But it 
nay be affirmed that the Sabines came in greater Numbers than other People. 
The Shews and the Fair laſted a conſiderable Time; for the Feaſt begun at the 


109 The common Opinion is, that Romulus September, becauſe the Rape of the Sabines was 
9 Yoked Neptune under the Name of Conſus. But on that Day. | 
chers have made him a different God from Nep- 112 The Learned have wearied themſelves with 
e. And Dion. Hal. and Plutarch leave it un- Enquiries about the Habits of the antient Romazs, 
etermined. The former acknowledges he had eſpecially the Trabea. All things conſidered, Dion. 
ed that the Feſtival called Conſualia, was con- Hal. and other antient Authors, incline one to be- 
| ecrated to Neptune; but that the ſubterranean lieve it was very like the Toga; with this Diffe- 
Itar was dedicated to a myſterious Deity, who . rence, that it was adorn'd with. Stripes of Purple, 
reſided over ſecret Deſigns, and whoſe Name at due Diſtances, on a white Ground. This was 
as unknown to the Vulgar. | 3 the ordinary Habit of the Kings of Rome: And it 
110 Plutarch ſays, this Altar was preſerved un- will hereafter appear, that the chief Magiſtrates 
ver Ground, in the publick Place where Azcas of the Republic, and the Roman Knights, appeared 


1 5 g . 1 f 

u built the great Circus. The Romans un- in it, on certain Days of Ceremony. But there 
139 _ it only during the Celebration of the Sports was likewiſe another Sort of Trabea, worn only 
« retuted in Honour of this God Conſus: at which by the Azgars ; of which more in its Place. 


mes they offer'd Libations and Sacrifices upon it. 113 Reckoning from March, which began the 
In We ſhall ſpeak of theſe Games or Sports, Year, according to Komulus's Calendar, the ſixth 
n another Place. It is ſufficient to obſerve here, Month was Auguſt: which was for that Reaſon 
ar Were repreſented every Year, on the 2oth called Seætilis, even after the Regulations made by 
t, or the 12th Day before the Calends of Numa and Julius Ceſar. | | 
Month, 


Dion. Hal. B. 1. 
p. 99, 100. - 


1 or it that the Poverty of his Colony would admit. As to the Nature of 


ports 111 called Conſualia; which were perpetuated at Rome, in Memory of Huus &c. 


zeginning of the Month 113 Sextilis, and did not end till the twentieth of that 
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Aurel. Victor. 
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B. 2. p. 100. 
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Month. The Peace and Harmony that continued during the Sports, lulled the © 
Spectators into Security; for the Romans did not put their Enterprize in Exe, 
cution till the laſt Day of the Feſtival. They had Orders to come armed 5 
the laſt Shew, and conceal their Arms under their Clothes: And in the men 
time, every one, during the Sports, pitched upon the Woman whom he detec, RM 
mined ſhould be his Wife. When therefore the Multitude was moſt attentix r 
to the Shew, Romulus roſe from his Seat, adjuſted his Robe, folded it, and uu. Rt 
folded it again. This was the Signal agreed on for 114 beginning the Rape; an; 
inſtantly the Roman Youth appeared Sword in Hand, and fell 15 upon t 


N * 
KT IT VRL © 


© o0000© 


SpeQators. They, being unarmed and frighted, fell in Diſorder. And in 
the Tumult, the Romans, who had no Deſign of ſhedding Blood, carrie! , 
off every one his Prey. The reſt of the Strangers were ſuffered to diſperſe RR 
themſelves, and to go home and bewail the Loſs of their Daughters or Siſters; 
But in the Hurry of the Rape, ſome Romans of Diſtintion, perceiving a Bod! "a 
of their People, of the meaneſt Sort, running away with a young Woman 8 
ſingular Beauty, envied them ſo fine a Prey: And they, to prevent their bein; 
deprived of their Booty, cried out, Thalaſſio, Thalaſſio is; a Word uſed in * 
Rome, in the Celebration of Marriages, ever after. Their Meaning was, tha 
the young Perſon they were carrying away, was deſigned for Thalaſſius, an i. 
luſtrious Roman, who was in great Eſteem in the Colony. And from hence it 
was, that the crying out Thalaſſio, was always cuſtomary at Rome, in the Mu. 
riage Ceremony; in the ſame manner as Hymen and Hymenze, prevailed amo 
the Greeks. | = 
Bur nevertheleſs, as youthful Paſſions had a leſs Share in theſe Marriage: iu 
than publick Neceſlity, Romulus's Law is ſaid to have been obſerved with grea 
Exactneſs. He had forbidden any Attempts to be made upon the Women wo 
were carried off, till lawful Marriages had been ſolemnized in Form. For which ü 
Purpoſe, the King cauſed the Sabine Women (for ſo were they all call'd, becaul mr 
the greater Number were Sabines) to be brought into his Preſence the Day aft! 
the Rape. They were by this time a little recover'd from their Fright; and the 
King comforted them under the Loſs of their Relations, by his Panegyrick on 
the Husbands he was going to give them: The Romans, ſaid he, did not com 
upon you Sword in Hand to diſhonour you: It was to ſecure you a happy Setil. 
ment in a riſing Colony, of which you are going to be both the Support and tilt 
Glory. It is more honourable for you to have been ſeized as you were, than l. 
have obſerved the Rules of common Marriages. For this was the Caſe of tht 
many Heroines of Greece. I will take Care that you ſhall meet with all tit 
Tenderneſs from your new Husbands, which could have been ſhewn you in out 
Father's Houſes. Soften then the Fierceneſs of your Anger, and ſurrender Ju 


114 The Rape of the Sabines is repreſented in Thalaſſio antiently ſignified thoſe little Baskets in % 
the Medal above. It was ſtruck by L. Titurius; which the Ladies put their Work, to this Da; mY 
whoſe Name, together with the Head of Titus and that for this Reaſon, that as the Sabines woud py 
Tatins, a Sabine King, which are on one Side of not afterwards give themſelves voluntarily to tie . 
the Medal, prove that the Titurean Family was Romans, but on condition that they ſhoul one 6 
originally Sabine. | ld obliged to work in Wool, they carried little af- 

115 Some Authors ſay, it was in Memory of kets to their Husbands Houſes, on the Day d Bl 
this Rape that it became cuſtomary in the Roman Marriage, to put their Work in. Whilſt oth Bl 
Marriages,” for the Bridegroom to ſhatch the Bride ſay, the Word Thatafſio was the Word Romalis 
out of her Mother's Arms, and carry her as it agreed ſhould be uſed, when they begun the Rafe. 
were by Force to his own Houſe. 925 rapis te- And indeed this Cry agreed very well with the God 
neram ad virum Virginem, ſays Catullus. of the Sea, whoſe Feſtival they then celebrated 

116 I have followed the Opinion of Livy and And therefore the Poets always give him the dul. 
Plutarch. I know Varro, as quoted by Sex. Pom- name of Thalaſſios. Ariſtophanes ſpeaking of Ne 


Peius, differs from them. He thought the Word tane calls him, ©xadori@- Neondar, Hearts 
5 Hearts 
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= Hnsbands Fire *'7 and Water. 
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rian has been of this Opinion. 
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ſcended from her. 


s to Men who thought themſelves obliged to take you by 
If we have ſought you in a military Way, impute it 
who denied you to our civil Requeſts. In a word, lay aſide all Re- 
be rather pleas d with the extraordinary Met had we have taken to 
this he married them into the beſt Families of Rome, with 
which has been ſacred ever ſince in Marriages; Partake ye of your Juba apud 
As to the Number of theſe Sabine Women, 
ZW ome Hiſtorians make them to have been fix hundred cighty-three, others five 
nundred twenty-ſeven, and others reduce them to thirty only. And the latter 
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pretend, that the Word Curia comes from them, becauſe they had for the moſt 
part been Natives of Cures us, a City of the Sabines: Bur no eminent Hiſto- 


= ROMULUS had the Comfort of finding, that among this Multitude of 
ZE young Women ſeized in a tumultuous Manner, there was only one that was 
married, whoſc Name was Herſilia. Poſſibly a very young Look made them con- 
found her with the reſt, and take her for a Maid: And a Greek Hiſtorian ſays, that 
eomulus made her his wife, and had a Daughter by her, named Prima, becauſe Zeraditus 
WT ſhe was his firſt Child, and a Son named Abilius. But other Hiſtorians, who 74%: 
were perhaps better informed, contend, that Herſilia was married to a noble 
"XX Roman named Hoſtus, and that Tullus Hoſtilius, one of the Kings of Rome, de- 

1 But be that as it will, the Sabine Women experienc'd the 
truth of Romulus s Promiſes. The Virtue and Fondneſs of their Husbands made 


E them ſoon forget their native Country and their Father's Houſes. Their At- 
I tachment alſo to Nome will ſoon ſignally appear by the moſt tender and generous 


; 2 Demonſtrations. 


In Memory of this Rape, it afterwards became cuſtomary in 
all Marriages there, for the Brides to be taken up under the Arms and carricd at 


RE cat over the Threſhold of the Door 115, when they enter'd their Husbands 


Houſes, as if they had been taken from their Fathers by Force. 


FS. XXV. Tur Sabines have been thought by ſome to have been a Colony 120 
Lacedæmonians, tranſplanted into Italy; and that not improbably. At leaſt the ROME 


Moderation, Wiſdom, and Frugality of theſe two Nations, bore a great Reſem- 


blance to each other. Their State was a pretty extenſive one, if compared with Nouvrus. 


1 the little neighbouring Sovereignties; but the People lived altogether in Villages 


117 This Communication of Fire and Water 
between the Husband aud Wife, was the Symbol 
of conjugal Union; and inſinuated that their Goods 
Were in common between them: Whilſt on the 
contrary, the Orders for Baniſhment were expreſ- 
led, by prohibiting the Uſe of Fire and ater, 
becauſe the baniſhed were thought excluded from 
the public Society. 
y L 18 Feſtus is of this Opinion. His Words are 
19 ele: Curiæ— ſunt ea in quas Romulus populum di- 
eit, numero trigiuca hiſque Curiis ſin- 
Few mina Curium virginum impoſita dicuntur, 
1 * Urgines quondam ee, de Sabints rapue- 
Big? It is an antient hiſtorical Tradition, that the 
des never ſtep'd upon the Threſhold, when they 


N into their Husbands Houſes. They were 
held up to prevent it. 5 


ev ich were open on all Sides, or at leaſt only encloſed with Paliſades. And Plutarch. 
Who their Courage inclined them to revenge the. Affront offered them in the 
erſons of their Daughters; yet their Prudence made them fear every thing from 
tc Roman Arms, in an open anddefenceleſs Country. They therefore propoſed 
so repair their Honour by Treaties, before they run the hazard of a War; and 
ent to demand their Daughters, promiſing to enter into an Alliance with the 
2s, whereby they ſhould have Liberty to intermarry with them. But Romulus 
as inflexible. He on his Part demanded, that the Sabines would confirm the Mar- 
ages of his Romans, which were made indeed by Violence, but a Violence which 
as unavoidable, Whilſt the flow Progreſs of the Treaty ſuſpended Hoſtilities on 


both 


Turritaque premens frontem matrona corond 
Tranſlatd vitat contingere limina plantd. 
| Pharſ. B. 2. 
Varro indeed contends, that this was out of Re- 
ſpect to this Part of the Houſe which was conſe- 
crated to Veſta: But Plutarch ſays, it was to ſhew, 
that the firſt Marriages were made by Rapes. 
And from hence, ſay ſome Authors, comes the 
Cuſtom of parting the Hair of the new married 
Woman with the Point of a Lance. This was in- 
tended to ſhew, that Iron and Violence gave the Ko- 
mans their firſt Wives: And the truth of this Cuſtom 
ſeems to be confirmed by Ovid, in theſe Words, 
Comat Virgineas haſta recurva comas. 

120 Dien. Hal. upon the Credit of an antient 
Hiſtory of the Sabines, ſays, that the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, not being able to ſubmit to the Severity of 
Lycurgus's Laws, fled from their own Country 
into Italy, and landed * Pometia, Whence they 

went 
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two Leaders were to engage. 
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Year of both Sides, Acron, whom the Hiſtorians call King 121 of Cænina, and whom ve 
RO ME ſhall ſtile the Head of that Town, prevented the Sabines, and firſt took the Field 
e was a Man of Valour; and had ſignalized himſelf in more Wars than one 
Nouurvs. Beſides, he thought the Neighbourhood of the Romans, which had given him | 
Jealouſy from their firſt Eſtabliſhment, was now become more formidable ſince 
the andacious Rape committed on his Country - women. 
neceſſary to ſtifle a Colony in its Birth, which otherwiſe would increaſe in 
Strength as it grew in Age: And he, for theſe Reaſons, ſollicited the Sabines, 1; al 
well as the Inhabitants of 22 Cruſtuminum and Antemne, to join their Force; 
But their Delays put him out of all Patience. 4. 
himſelf ſubdue an Handful of Men, who were gathered together in a City newly YT 
founded, and very little fortified : But the March of his Army had more the Aj; _- 
of an Incurſion of Robbers, than of a regular Expedition. 4 
vaged and pillaged the Lands of the Romans; and Romulus did not confine hin. 
ſelf within his Walls: He inſtantly marched out againſt the Enemy, and went to 4 bs | 
give the firſt Proof of the Roman Valour againſt Strangers in open Field, where 7 $Y 
they joined Batrel : and where the Romans tought for every thing that was dear to = 
them, and even for the Hopes of their Poſterity. But before we proceed, it i; 
neceſſary to obſerve here, a Cuſtom in Fighting very common in the hcroic{| = 
Times, and not then aboliſhed 5; which was this: It was uſual for the two - = 
Commanders mutually to provoke each other with their Eyes and Voices n 
the Heat of the Engagement, and to ſhew the Deſire they had of engagin; 
ſingly: Upon which the two Armies open'd, and made a Circle, wherein the 
And Ramulus on this Occaſion made a Vow to = 


with his. 


Jupiter, that if he came off Conqueror, he would crect a Trophy = to him 


. — 


He thought it E 1 


Acron thought he coud 
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ſpire with Courage, the young 14 King of twenty-five or twenty-ſix Years 0 be, 
Age, good, ! 


went into the Country of the Sabines, who ſoon 
became one People with them. But Perc:zs Cato 
ſays, the Sabines took their Name from Cabiunus the 
Son of Sancas or Sabus, whom they worſhipped un- 
der the Name of Dius Fidius. Whereas Silius the 
Poet calls the Founder of the Sabines, Sabus. 


| Pars Sancum voce canebant 

Auctorem gentis, pars laudes ore ferebant 

Sabe tuas, qui de patrio cognomine primus 
Dixiſti populos magna ditione Sabinos. 


The Name of Sancus was given him, becauſe he 
preſided over Compacts or Treaties, a ſanciendis 
farderibus. | 

121 Cænina was ſituated on the Confines of La- 
tium and Sabinia. Plutarch and Stephens make it 
a City of the Sabines; but the Authority of Livy, 
Dion. Hal. and Feſtus, who think this a City of 
antient Latium, is againſt them. Cluverius thinks, 
that Cænina was on this Side the Auio, four Miles 
from Rome. Holſtenins places it beyond that Ri- 
ver, in the Neighbourhood of Monticelli. 

122 Craſtuminum and Autemnæ were either ſub- 
ject to, or in the Neighbourhood of, Sabinia. Some 
Geographers think the former was ſituated near 
the Place where Marcigliano Vecchio now ſtands. 
They place the latter upon the Tyber, almoſt be- 
tween. the Tiburtive and Nomantine Ways. But 
it is uncertain where they ſtood. Plutarch ſays, 
that Fidenæ made a League with Cruſtuminum 
and Antemnæ, againſt the Romans. 


123 The Uſe of Trophies, eſpecially amongti 
Greeks, is immemorial. It was cuſtomary to eret 
them upon the Field of Battle. The anticnt I. 
phies conſiſted of a Poſt, a Stake, or a Trunk d 
a Tree dreſſed up with the Spoils of the Enem. 8 
We have the Figure of one of them in the Medi 
above, which was ſtruck after the Victory gaind A: 
by Brutus over the Beſi, a People of Thrace, na 4 plac 
Myſia. And in After-times, the Conquerors ered ton, 
Pillars of Braſs, or Marble, or Stone, and towe!, 3 
and triumphal Arches, with Inſcriptions to per petit e 
the Memory of their Victories. But according 0 
Plutarch, in his Roman Queſtions, Antiquity abt id 
red thoſe who firſt made uſe of Marble and Buß 55 rig: 
for Trophies, becauſe, ſays he, it ſeemed inhumm Ra gut fi 
to tranſmit the Shame and Misfortunes of Peoł 2 wy 
to future Ages: And he adds, that in conſequel” By * ro 
of this, they would not ſuffer the triumphal Arche lh Boreal a 
to be repaired. Theſe Monuments were general) 3 had ſe nl 
dedicated to. ſome Divinity. = :, 1 N 

124 If, according to Tarrutius, it be true, ue the & f 
Romulus was born the ſecond Year of the ſecob in 2 8 
Olympiad, and we fix the Eſtabliſhment of the * 2 10 5 
Colony, according to Varro, to the third Yea "i 8 
the ſixth Oꝭùympiad, we ſhall then be forced to la 
that eee was not at moſt but in his nineteen 
Year when he laid the Foundations of his Ci 
It is plain there are but eighteen Years btv® 
theſe two Terms: ſo that upon this Suppoſit 
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we agree with Dion. Hal. who makes the Foul 7 
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gc, fough 
our. The Deat 
cnt of the Cæninenſes; a 
ad of late ſlightly fortificd. 
nd took it without oppoſition. | | 
nce, both his Moderation and his Policy. FE 
Fc onquered, and contented himſelf with 25 razing Cænina, and carrying the 
= :habitants to Rome, to augment his Colony. And the Eſtabliſhment he gave 
Hhem, upon the ſame foot with his firſt Citizens, was a Rule of Conduct from 
ich he never after departed upon any Victory. But either out of Oftenta- 
"8 or to animate his Pcople with an ardent Love of Glory, Romulus now 


; and Romulus purſued them to their Town, which they 


And then did the Conqueror ſignalize at 


ion, 


1 the Honours of a Triumph 126; for ſo the Reception given to Conquerors at 
heir Return from their Conqueſts was called. It is reaſonable to think, 
That this firſt example which Romulus gave in his own perſon, excited the Emu— 
ation of all the Roman Generals; and perhaps nothing contributed more to 
Ine Conqueſt they made of the world: But the Preparations for this Triumph 


He ſparcd the Blood of the 


. dorned his Victory. with a Pomp hitherto unknown, He decreed to himſelf 


ere ſuited to the Poverty of the Romans in thoſe Days. Whatever Dion. Hal. 
nay ſay of it, Romulus did not ride in a Chariot; he enter d Rowe on Foot 125, 
ich his Troops marching ſome before and ſome after him. His long Hair flowed 
pon his Shoulders, and his Head was crowned with Laurel. He had fixed the 
Ppoils of Acron to the Trunk of a little Oak, and covered it with them. This 


$3 


Shoulder 128. 


f thc Empire to be of that Age. But is it pro- 
00d, ſhould be entruſted with the Conduct of an 
Ynterprize of ſo great Importance, as the found- 
ng of Kowe? It is more rational to ſay, that Tar- 
alius is miſtaken in the exact Year of Romulus's 
Firth. And it is therefore better to adhere to the 
radition of ſome Authors, namely, that the firſt 
ing of Kome was conceived five Vears before, 
n the fourth of April, which they ſay was re- 
arkable for an Eclipſe of the Sun, which Tarru- 
places on that Day. According to this Com- 
atation, Romulus was above twenty-two, when 
e was elected King of Rome. So that if, with 
eius Gellizs, we place the Rape of the Sabines 
the fourth Year of Romulus's Reign; it will then 
oliow, that he was twenty-five or twenty-ſix Years 
=, when he defeated Acrov. We have likewiſe 
ougkt fit to reject their Opinion, who place the 
aqpe of the Sabines in the firſt Year of the Foun- 
ton of Rowe: becauſe it is incredible that the 
ad of a Colony fo lately planted, ſhould dare 
WP "icrtake ſo hazardous an Enterprize, before he 
ad ſeitled his own little State. 
BS 25 If we may believe Dion. Hal. Romulus treat- 
the Conquered with yet more Clemency, in 
Ws them their Choice, either to ſtay at home, 
+ 4 lettle at Rome: And the ſame Author adds, that 
Conqueror thought fit to ſend a Colony of three 
ended Romans to Cænuina. | 
his was the firſt Roman Triumph. The 
aol comes originally from Slate, one of the 
4 * of Bacchus, who conquered the Indies ; 
3 who, according to Pliny and Diodorus Siculus, 


| 1 able, that a young Man, ſcarce out of his Child- 


G2, 


— — oY . 


* 


- 


WT rophy repreſented an armed Man which he carried in Triumph on his Right 
S All the People came without the Walls to mect the Conqueror, 
inging his Praiſes; and lined the Road on both Sides. When he was enter'd 


firſt received the Honours of a Triumph. They 
who followed the Conquerors, made the Air re- 
ſound with this Name of Bacchus; whence the Ac- 
clamation, Jo Triumphe! which is thus expreſſed 


by Jlorace 


Teque dum procedis, Io Triumphe! 
Non ſemel dicemus Io Triumphe! 


Civitas omuis. 


The Order, Laws, and Pomp of the antient Tri- 
umphs, will be ſpoken to hereafter. 

127 Plutarch differs from Dion. Hal. who re- 
preſents Romulus as carried in a Chariot drawn by 
four Horſes, T0 7 Tep 31 ec, during the Ce- 
remony of his Triumph. He, and Zonaras after 
him, pretend, that old Tarquin was the firſt that 
rode in a Chariot. But others think this Cuſtom 
was introduced by Poplicola. Dion. Hal. who 
was a Grecian, was probably miſtaken in the 
Meaning of the Word Feretrum, which ſignifies 
a Bier. 

128 We learn from Plutarch, that there were at 
Rome in his Time, Statues eng Romnulas on 
foot, and loaded with this Trophy. Some Medals 
prove it, as particularly that above. It was ſtruck 
by the Order of Adriaz the Emperor. On it ap- 

ears Romulus on foot, holding with one Hand the 
rophy which he had on his Shoulder, and car- 
rying in the other the Pike which the Sabines call 
8. In imitation of the Founder of Rome, it 
Was cuſtomary for the Conquerors, ſince the Uſe 
of Chariots, to walk through the City, with a Tro- 


phy on their Shoulders. 
Rome, 


35 


+ like a Hero, flew an antient Warriour, and ſtripped him of his Ar- Year ot 
h of Acron was alſo followed by the Flight and Diſcourage- E O N E 


The Romans enter'd it with the Fugitives, Pouvrus. 
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Year of Nome, they preſented him Wine, and ſpread Tables before the Houſes, for tile =. 


R OM E Soldiers who had a mind to refreſh themſelves. Such was the firſt Rom, © _ 
ky Triumph. But theſe Triumphs afterwards degencrated into Luxury and Exceß, 
Rouurus. Which ſerved more, in the latter Times, to make an oſtentatious Shew of odios . 
/ Treaſures, than to excite Virtue. However, Romulus purſued his March to th, , 


Hill Saturnius, ſince called the Capitol, in the ſame Order he enter'd the City, . 
le had there erected ſo ſmall a Temple 29, that it was only ten foot 30 lony ll 


74 

a ference, and five broad; and there the triumphant Victor depoſited his Trophy, and con. - 
ſecrated it to Jupiter Feretrius 31. This Name was then given to Jupiter, becaug; ir 

Romulus had himſelf carried thither the Preſent that he had vowed : And a Name f 
Diſtinction was likewiſe given to the glorious Spoils that Romulus had taken froy 5 

the King of Cænina. They were called 132 opima Spolia, becauſe they were more c;. il. 


cellent than any other that could be taken from the Enemy. It was the General vj ? A FT. 


the Roman Army, who had taken them from the General of the Enemy's Arm, ne. 
after he had killed him with his own Hand: And it will hereafter appear, how rar; *Wric 
a thing it was, even in the moſt glorious Times of the Republick, to bring Tro. "Mou! 
Plat. & Livy, phies to Rome, which were diſtinguiſhed with ſuch remarkable Circumſtances. 1 
B. 1. ch. 11. F. XXVI. In the mean time, the Inhabitants of Cruſtuminum '33 and Antem: ew 
had not loſt their Deſire of revenging the Violence done to their Daughters; nor had ubr 
any thing dclay'd it, but the Care of making Preparations for War. The Antemmats Raſtc 
were firſt in the Field, and ſpread themſelves all over the Roman Lands, which eli 


were already enlarged with the Territory of Cænina, and laid them waſte : whill -4 ö 
the Cruſtumini, on their Parts, deſtroyed the Harveſt of the Romans. Cruſtuminin 


, was indeed a Colony from Alba as well as Rome; but Jealouſy among the Chil. 2 5 ( 
dren of the ſame Mother is not uncommon. However, one 134 Legion haſtily ity 
formed at Rome, delivered Romulus firſt from the Antemnates, and then fron f 1: 


the Cruſtumini, who were more caſily ſubdued. The Romans had already gained i 
ſuch an Aſcendant over their Neighbours, as made them victorious in all their 
Engagements. They had nothing to do at Rome, but to conſider what Methol # 


— : 
"£5 


was to be taken with the Conquered : And Herſilia, who in all appearance vs 
born at Antemng, diſpoſed the King to favour her Countrymen. However, h. = 
conſulted his Senate about the Treatment he ſhould give to the Cities he had ſub 
duced : but he inclined the Senators to the merciful Side. The Reſult of the Co- 
ſultation was, that the Inhabitants of the conquered Cities ſhould be brought to] 
Bur before he put in Execution this favourable Determination, he cauſed ſuch of 
the Women, ſcized at the late Sports, as were born in either of thoſe two Cities, u 
be brought before him into the Senate. It is hard to imagine their loud Cries at thi 
Sight of the Conqueror of their Fathers. They hid their Faces with their Robe, 
to conceal their exceſlive Grief, But Romulus forbad their Tears, and addreſle 
himſelf to them in this Manner: Zour Countrymen preferred a bloody Mar to tit 
Offers we made them of an advantageous Alliance. The Fate of that War hu 


been againſt them, and made us Maſters of their Lives, their Goods, and thi 


Dion. Hal. 


joinec 
'woulc 


— 


Soldier might make a Trophy of the Spoils he h 


129 Some Remains of this Temple, whoſe Ru- 
taken from him who commanded in chief the E 


ins Auguſtus had repaired, were to be ſeen in the 
Time of Dion. Hal. 

130 Another Verſion of Dion. Hal.'s Roman Au- 
tiquities, ſays fifteen Foot long. 

131 Plutarch derives the Word Feretrius from 
ferire to ſtrike; and ſupports his Conjecture by 
Romulnss Prayer to Jupiter to ſtrike Acron. But 
this Interpretation does not very well agree with 
what he ſays in another Place, that the Greek Tongue 
was in Uſe in the Reign of Romulus. What he 
{ys in his Life of Marcellus, is moſt probable, name- 
ly, that Feretrius came orginally from @pezger. 

132 Feſtus derives the Word Opima from Ops, 
which ſignifies the Earth, and the Riches it pro- 
duces; ſo that opima Spolia, according to him, ſig- 
nifies rich Spoils. But Plutarch derives it from 
Opus, as if one had ſaid Spoils difficult to be obtain d. 

his Name was given only to ſuch Spoils as the 
General of the Koman Army had taken from the 
General of the Enemy's T roops; at leaſt this is 
Platarch's Opinion. Tho? Harro aſſures us, that 


2 


not only a ſubaltern Officer, but even a common 


the R 
deterr 
of thi 
to fol 


my's Army. In the ſpace of about five hunde 3 
and thirty Years after Romulus, only Cornelius bi. 3 
ſus and Claudius Marcellus are reckoned to halt 
had the Glory of carrying off this ſort of Spoil 
133 Dion. Hal. contrary to both Livy and l. 


tarch, ſays, that Romulus defeated the Cenin!" partic 
and Autemnates before his Triumph, and the Cry" 
mini after it. 1 35 4 
134 The Word Legion comes from legere, wid and the 
ſignifies to chuſe. And indeed the Roman Legi tion 5 
were all choſez Men. The Number of Men ' 126 7 
Legion, was different at different Times. W, with Oa 
ſhall often ſpeak of them in the Courſe of this Hi = thence e 
tory. It is ſufficient to obſerve here, that vi" 17 1 
Livy ſays, Romulus led one Legion againſt tl . Fe 
Antemuates, he muſt be underſtood to mean, {MS proach i 
he led three thouſand Foot and three bunte vas thee 
Horſe againſt them; which was almoſt al! "Wl Beſide 6 
Forces the Romans then had. Plutarch ſhes Wi 55 


that the Roman Legion then conſiſted of three 19 : 
ſand Foot and three hundred Horſe. : 
NY Libert) : 


n 
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a tender Concern for 1 thing that nearly affetis you. Tour Fathers ſhall 


2 7 ou 1 : 
© 4 e will find from your Gratitude an Increaſe of Reſpect and Affection, 
account of the Benefits we now grant you, in their Names. And that you 
. have nothing left to wiſh for, Leave is given to the Conquered to ſettle in 
Rome, if they pleaſe; and ſo ts comfort you by their Preſence (when inter- 
ed with ns) for your paſe Loſs of them, I will not ſo much as deſtroy the 
alle of your Cities. A Colony of Romans ſhall go and take Poſſeſſion of the 
onſes of your Countrymen, who ſhall come and ſupply their Places here; and we 
ill tale nothing from them but a third Part of their Lands. 
Arx this, the Fear and Grief of theſe Women were inſtantly turned into an 
| 1 nexpected Joy. And their Satisfaction was complete, when they ſaw their Re- 
tions incorporated in a Colony, which began already to extend it ſelf, and 
ould reckon more than one City within its Juriſdiction. 
I this manner did the Valour and Clemency of Romulus daily gain him 
ew subjects. Whole Cities, of which Medulia was 135 one of the firſt, 
ubmitted to his Laws. The Hetrurians were even in Haſte to come and 
aſte the Sweets of ſo wiſe a Government. One of their Generals, named 
elius, led all the Troops under his Command to Rome: Where Romulus, 
SE icher out of Policy or for Want of Room, placed him upon a Hill near the 
City, which had then no Name; but has ever ſince been called the Hill 
= 35 Czlins, from his taking Poſſeſiton of it, to build and ſettle there. The 
City of Rome was already too much confined to contain ſo great a Multitude 
r Inhabitants: And they were therefore obliged to enlarge its firſt Bounds, 
eyond the firſt Pomærium, and to build new Walls. Rome had hitherto con- 
ained only the Hill Palatinus, which was encompaſſed with a ſquare Wall: 


iin Saturnius. And on the Top of this Hill was built a Citadel, which was 
Wcommitted to the Government of a noble Roman named Tarpeius. This Citadel 
Vas ſurrounded on all Sides with Ramparts and Towers, which equally com- 


WE ncloſure. In ſhort, the People built a Wall from the Foot of the Capitol to 


<< 
Wa. 


4 the Tyber, and opened a Gate in it 38 which they called Carmentalis. 


WWD aughters, as any of thoſe Towns which had brought Deſtruction upon them- 
celves, by engaging in an inconſiderate War, But as Precipitation had been de- 
ctructive to theſe latter, ſo was Slowneſs to the former. Had the Sabines 
oined themſelves at firſt to the Cenmenſes, Cruſtumini and Antemnates, they 
= would have made themſelves the more formidable by their Confederacy ; and 
the Roman Colony had been perhaps deſtroyed in its Infancy. But Providence 
E | determined otherwiſe. And as Hiſtorians ſo far differ in the Circumſtances 
of this War, that it is impoſſible ro reconcile them, I am determined chiefly 
to follow Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, whoſe Account appears to me to be the moſt 
particular, and the moſt probable. : = N 


135 Medulia was at a ſmall Diſtance from Rowe Aucus Martins who fortified the Hill Aventinas. 
aud the Auio. No Footſteps of its antient Situa- So that to avoid charging him with a Contradic- 
don are now remaining. tion, we muſt ſay his Text has been altered. I 
136 Tacitus ſays the Hill Cæliut was covered ſhould rather credit Strabo, who ſays Romulus 
with Oaks, before it was inhabited, and was from built Fortifications and a Ditch round the Hill 
= thence called Mons querquetulanus. Quirinalis. Set 
„. 137 Dion. Hal. is miltaken in ſaying that Romu- 138 This Gate was called Carmentalis, either 
% fortified the Hill Aventinut, to make the Ap- becauſe Carmenta choſe to live there, or on Ac- 
proaches to Kome the more difficult. This Hill count of ſome Altar or Oratory erected there to 
ws then at too great a Diſtance from the City. her Honour. | 
lides, this Hiſtorian himſelf owns that it was Ne 
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ut now it ſpread it ſelf to the 137 Capitol, which was at this time called the 


37 


. ' They have juſtly merited our Anger and Reſentments, but we for- Year of 
= * <4 p; * Our , for your Husbands, and our Affection for you, give ROME 


V. 


heir Lives, Liberties, and Eſtates. And we doubt not but Your Romuuvs. 


vanded the City and the Country: By which means the Aſylum which the Aer Donatus 
Founder had opened for Slaves and Fugitives, was encompaſſed with a new“ 7 Livio. 


= bur this Increaſe of the Roman Forces and Fortifications did not terrify the Year of 
I Wabines. As they were Enemies ſuperior to the reſt in Wiſdom, they were R O M E 
therefore more formidable: And they had as much reſented the Rape of their 0 


38 The ROMAN HISTORY. Book] 
Year of J. XXVII. Tar Capital of the Sabines was the City of 139 Cures; which wil F 
ROM E under the Government of Titus Tatius, who had the Title of King: (We knoy ft 2 
that every City, and even every Town of a State had then its own Governors AMY 
Rowutus. Who honoured himſelf with that Title.) And at Cures therefore was held the a 
Dion. Hal. general Aſſembly of the Jabines, to deliberate on the Affront they had received 1 
B. 2. p. 104- Ne 0 3 | 
at the Roman Sports. All were of Opinion that Satisfaction was to be demand. 
cd, and an Army raiſed, ſufficient to humble a Colony, which they had alread; | = 
ſuffered to gain too much Ground. The King of Cures was choſen to be (C 
neral. And whilſt the Sabines were preparing to come and attack the R, 
they, on their Parts, were buſy in augmenting their Troops, in order to a fl. 
gorous Defence. Hetruria furniſhed them with Supplies under the Comma; «> 
of Lucumo, or rather, one of their Lucumones, that is, one of their Ning: 
And Numitor did not forget his Grandſon in a Time of ſo much Danger. e 
ſent to Rome Supplies of Men, Proviſions and Arms, and proper Machines fn 
| ſuſtaining a Siege. And when all was ready on both Sides, the Sabines, to pre. 
| ſerve their Character of Equity in the Country, ſent a ſecond Summons to Ry. 
| mulus, to reſtore them their Daughters. To which the King anſwered, that the 
| : Sabine Women, tho taken away by Force, were yet contented with their Lot, 
| and that he would not deprive them of the Happineſs they enjoyed at Row, 
| An Anſwer which was a ſufficient Pretence for the Sabines to begin Hoſtiliti,, 
| | Their Troops began their March towards Nome early in the Spring. Their A. 
ij | my is ſaid to have conſiſted of 25000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe; which is an inctc. 
| dible Number for ſo ſmall a Nation: And it is added, that the Romans wes 
| ſcarce inferior in Number to their Enemies. They came out againſt them 
| with 20000 Foot, and 800 Horſe, whom they poſted on the Mountains, which 
did then ſurround the City, but ſoon after became a Part of it. They divided 
theſe Troops into two Bodies: Romulus with his took Poſſeſſion of the Hil 
Eſquilinus; and the Lucumo, with his Hetrurians, poſted himſelf on the Hill, 
ſince called Quirinalss. And the Romans likewiſe called in all their Husband- 
men out of the Country, and incloſed their Cattle within Entrenchments made 
for that Purpoſe. gt 30 | 91 52 ; 
In the mean time the Sabines advanced in good Order, and preſerved an e 
act Diſcipline in their March. All on a ſudden they came and encamped at the 
Foot of the Capitol, in that vaſt Plain which has ſince been called the Camp 
Martius. Titus Tatius, upon ſeeing all the Poſts guarded, was extreme“ 
1 uneaſy about the Succeſs of his Enterprize. But an unforeſeen Adventure e 
tricated him out of his Difficulties. As the Sabines were ſtrolling round tie 
L»civs Pip, Capitol, to find a Paſſage whereby they might get privately into the Citadel, the | 
i pu, Dion,, Governor's Daughter, named Tarpeia, who went accidentally to draw Water 
eee 3. for a Sacrifice, was charmed with the Bracelets and Rings with which the Ene 
1 mics were adorned. She therefore privately ſent one of her Maids to deſite a 
Conference with the Sabine General: And at Night Titus Tatius came to the | 
Poſtern-Gate that had been ſhewn him; and agreed to give Tarpeia what the i 
Soldiers wore on their left 149 Arms, provided ſhe wonld facilitate their En 
trance into the Citadel, by that very Gate. But it is probable the young 
Roman, whoſe Eyes were at firſt dazled with the Jewels of the Sabine, i 
immediately repented of the Treachery. And then, in order to turn this 
Stratagem againſt the Sabines themſelves, ſhe ſent to Romulus deſiring a 
ſtrong Body of Troops to oppoſe Tatins, who expected to enter the Ci 
the Night following, by a Gate that ſhe was to open to him. But it u- 
fortunately happened, that the Expreſs ſhe ſent proved a Traitor, and went 
to the Camp of the Sabines, to inform them of the Ambuſhes that were 1ay- 
ing for them. Tatius did not fail of being at the Gate at the Time ap- 
pointed, but with a greater Body of Men than Tarpeia expected. As ſoon as the 


139 Caret was ſituated in the Territory now Remains of Towers and Walls are to be ſeen 
called Correze, or Curezè, upon a little River there. oY N i 
of the ſame Name, which falls into the Tyher 140 According to L. Piſs the Hiſtorian, 1 
above La Farſa. Cluverius gueſſes that this City quoted by Dion. Hal. Tarpeia's Deſign was on 
was built in the ſame Place where now ſtands to ſtrip the Enemy of the Bucklers | they wore on 
the Monaſtry called I/ veſcovio di Sabina, or the their left Arms, in order thereby to expoſe them 


Biſpoprick of Sabina. He aſſures us ſome old -defenceleſs to the Mercy of the Roman _ a 
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led in his Sabines; who meeting with but little Re- 
1 Tatius made himſelf Maſter of the Citadel of Rome : And then 
1 2 my Means to revenge himſelf on the Roman Lady by keeping his Word. 
* 4 3 cruſhed her to Death with the Bucklers they wore on their left 
rms, and fo killed her. By which Puniſhment, and the Tomb which Ro— 
= : 1 5 erected for 141 her, it appears that her Intentions to her Country were 


A 4 | ate was opened, he 
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ZE ood. The Hill Saturnius took from her the Name of Tarpeius, which it re- 
incd till it was afterwards called Capitolinus. And even then, the ſteepeſt 
Wart of it, down which Criminals were thrown, continued to be called Rypes 
arpeia. 
© | For Sabines being thus lodged on the Capitol, promiſed themſelves the Con- 
ueſt of Rome. At leaſt, they might depend on a ſafe Retreat, if they were 
Porſted in a general Action. Several Days were ſpent in Skirmiſhes, which coſt 
ore Blood than they brought Advantage to either Party. But at laſt, Romulus 
ffered Battle to the Sabines, who were poſted as advantageouſly as himſelf; 
nd they confidently accepted it. The Roman therefore drew up his Troops 
ichin the new Incloſure of his City, between the Hills Palatinus and Capi- 
olinus, where the Ground was ſtraitned by the new Walls which he had lately 
Milt there. Whilſt on the other hand, the Sabine General marched down from 
he Citadel with his Troops, to try his Strength with Romulus. It is impoſſible 
hat two great Armies ſhould engage in ſo narrow a Space of Ground; and we 
nuſt therefore abate much of the twenty thouſand and upwards, which the 
Wiſtorians give to each Party. up. .» 1 
Tux Field of Battle was bounded, on the Side of the Sabines, by the Hill 
arpeius and the Citadel; and on that of the Romans, by the Hill Palatinus, 
nd the firſt Encloſure of Rome. The Troops which lined the Walls of the Ci- 
del, and City, were SpeQators of the Battle, and encouraged the Armies 
ly their Shouts. Nevertheleſs, the firſt Action determined nothing; the 
light coming on put an End to it: And the Days following were taken up 
fith burying the dead, and refreſhing themſelves. But at length, the Day was 
Red for a ſecond Engagement, which began early, and did not end till 


attle was fought with a Valour natural to theſe two Nations of Traly, who 
alucd themſelves for their Bravery. The Romans had at firſt the Advantage 

both Wings; but they fought a great while in the Center of the two 
rmies, without giving way on either Side, Till at length a brave Sabine, 
4 amed Metius Curtius, turned the Scale in favour of his Countrymen. He 
l broke into the Heart of the Roman Army, and then ran with great Fierce- 
cls to rally the Wings of the Sabine Army, which had been put into Diſorder 

Romulus and the Lucumo. Then ſome of the Roman Cohotts gave way, 


Ads, chat the Sabines were going to give her Bucklers, and thought themſelves freed from their 

| Aden Bracelets they wore on the left Arms; Promiſe, by this cruel Artifice. We have to this 
D 1 her demanding the Bucklers, Tatius, Day a Meda | / 

2 — . at the Deceit, threw his with all his 7. atius King of the Sabines, and on the other, Tar- 

a "Shea Tarpeia's Head, and made all his Sol- peia beat down under a. Heap of Bucklers. The 

hy ow his Example; and that they thus bruiſ- Creſcent and Star on the Medal . confirm what 

3 to Death. Whillt, on the contrary, Fabius Dion. Hal. ſays, that the whole Intrigue was exe- 

s All the Treachery on the Sabines. He pre- cuted in the Night. 


drove 
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RoMulus. 
Plutarch. 


light. Romulus commanded the right Wing, and the Lucumo the left. The 
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| Year of drove him and his Troops back to their Poſts. But Curtius ſuſtained the Attack * - 
ROM E the Romans with indefatigable Vigour, and was a Shield to his Men in the; MY 
VL VIBVIT: Retreat. Till at length Romulus came up to him; and Curtius halted to receiv. 
Roxvuus. his Attack. Then, according to Cuſtom, the Engagement was changed into? i 
ſingle Combat. The Duel between the two Heroes was vigorouſly fought , Mt 

both Sides; but Nomulus carried off all the Glory of it. His Rival, bein, 

wounded and covered with Blood, quitted the Field of Battle. And as he Was - 
ſurrounded by Enemies on all Sides, he choſe rather to throw himſelf into, 

Pool, which was made by the Inundation of the Tyber, than to go a great Wy = 

about. This Pool was deep, and encompaſled on all Sides with thick Mud: 

And therefore Romnlus, thinking Curtius loſt, rejoined his Army. But the $j, 

bine was taken out of the Water, and only left his Name to the Place in which 

he had like to have periſhed. It was ever after called 142 Lacus Curtius, eyes 4 | 

when it was dried up, and covered with Houſes, and became almoſt the Cent! 

of the Roman Forum. = | 
ROMULUS, upon his Return to his Army, purſued the Sabines wih 

; ſuch Vigour, that they fled in Confuſion, and gained the Capitol. The Romans 
followed them, and, fluſhed with their Succeſs, expected to have regained thi; 

Citadel. But an unfortunate Accident delayed the taking it. The Sabines Ü. 


led great Stones from the Top of the Hill, and one of them hit Romulus o 
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the Head. Who being ſtunned with the Blow, fell down ſenſeleſs; and whit . 
his Men were carrying him to the City, the Sabines recovercd their Courag, ri 


5 


took the Advantage of his Abſence, and fell with Fury upon the right Wing « 
the Romans, which had loſt its commander. The 43 Lucumo with the let! 
Wing did indeed more than make a brave Reſiſtance ; he penetrated into th 
Sabine Legions : Till at length, being run thro' the Side with a Javelin, he did. 


3 


on the Spot. But then the Romans, being worſted on all Sides, left tt 


was remarkable for a continual Change of good and bad Succeſs, on bot : and 
Sides; and at laſt ended, after an equal Loſs, to the Advantage of the . and 


Aurel. Vigor, IN the moſt critical Minute of the Day Romulus is ſaid to have made a Vow r ied. 
Gn. Jupiter, in order to obtain of him the rallying of his Troops, after their Flight: ot t 
and, as Fortune would have it, they ſtopped at the Sight of their General. 0 ted 
of a Belief therefore, that this was the Bleſſing of Heaven, he cred “ = 
| | 1 5 2 | 
142 That one Curtius gave Name to- this Lake Before the building of the Common-Sewers, 57 Dreſ 
or Pool, which was made by the Overflowings Pool was a Sort of Sink which received all they 
of the Tyber, is atteſted by all the Rowan Hiſto- Watets of the Neighbourhood : And other trod 
rians ; but they are divided between three different thors ſay, that this Place having been ſtruck u ow 
Perſons of this Name, Procilizs ſays, that the Lightning, the Conſul Curtius, Collegue to M1 
Earth having opened it ſelf, the Aruſpices declared cas Genutius, cauſed it to be walled in, and % 

it neceſſary, for the Safety of the 2 that cording to them, gave his Name to the Lake (vn 

the braveſt of the Citizens ſhould throw himſelf 2z:xs. PEI de Ling. Lat. I. 4. | 2 f 
into the Gulph; and that, for this Reaſon, one 143 Livy makes no Mention of this Luc heya 
Curtius mounted on Horſeback, and leaped armed who, according to Dion. Hal. came to Romi or 75 
into the midſt of it. After which the Gulph im- Afliſtance. But he ſpeaks of one Hoſtus Hafi an d 14 
mediately cloſed up, and immortalized the Name who fought bravely againſt the Sabines, and i that Ry 
of Curtiut. But Piſo and Dion. Hal. authoriſe our wounded in ſeveral Places, in the Heat of the of the 
Relation in the Text. They aſſure us that Car- tle. This Roman Officer was Grandfather t. ©... 
£ zins the Sabine, to avoid Romulus's Purſuit, threw las Hoſtilint, the third King of Rome. The im. 
himſelf into a Pool, which then overflowed a Piece Hiſtorian' fays nothing of him, or the Circuit Wow. 
of Land, which lay between the Hills PaJlatinas of his Death: But Platarch ſays, that he was fo WE built til 
nate. 


and Capitolinus, and which was afterwards made among the Dead after the Battle. 
the Forum Romanum, or the Great Place of Rome. nk | WT ins, by 
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whom he called 144 Sfator, in memory of the happy Mo- Year of 
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= ing their Fright, /fopped, and made head againſt X O M E 
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e Enemy. Some Hiſtorians indeed ſay, that in this very Moment the Sabine 


omen came out of the City, with their Hair about their Shoulders, and their Fark 1 


ch. 13. 
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= Children in their Arms: and add, that making their Way through the Enemy's 
egions, they put a ſtop to the Fury of their Fathers, and of their Husbands, 
oy their Tears. But this is an Adventure too wonderful, not to be thought 
fabulous. What Part the Sabine Women really had in the Reconciliation of 
the two People, of whoſe Differences they had been the Cauſe, will appear by 
the Sequel of our Story. | 
XX TITUS TATIUS continuing Maſter of the Capitol, and Romulus being ſhut 
up in his City, they mutually watched one another, without daring to appear in the 
WF icld. The Sabines held a Council, and deliberated whether they ſhould raiſe 
the Siege, and content themſelves with ravaging the Roman Territory, or ſhould 
WE (end for new Levies from Cabinia to continue the Attacks. The firſt was the 
ſafer, the ſecond the more honourable. And the Romans were equally doubt- 
ful and undetermined what to do. The OJavbznes were, after all, a powerful 
Nation. The Victory of the preceding Days had neither been compleat nor 
FF dcciſive: and it was more difficult for the Romans to repair their Loſs, than 
for the Enemy. Beſides, could they with Honour reſtore the Sabine Women Dion. Hal. B. 
= whom they had ſcized? Would not that have been an Acknowledgment © * 7 
of their Weakneſs? And might not the Sabines, who would thence become 
more haughty, take advantage of ſuch a Confeſſion to deſtroy them ſome time 

or other? | 
Bur whilſt the Men were thus deliberating in the Senate, the Women, for 
—& whoſe Sake the War had been made, met together; and, at the Perſuaſions of 
vʒäerſilia, formed a Deſign of mediating between their Countrymen, and their 
8 Husbands. They demanded Admittance into the Senate, were received, 
and their Deſign approved: which was, to go into the Camp of the Sabines, 
and repreſent to the Head of their Nation the Happineſs they enjoyed un- 

der Romulus's Government, and in the Families into which they were mar- 
ried. All the Security that was required of them, was to leave one or more 

of their Children at Rome: And ſuch of them as had ſeveral, were permit- 
ccd to carry one at leaſt in their Arms, to raiſe the Compaſſion of their Grand- 
IF fathers. 

= Tt Sabine Women then laid aſide their Ornaments, and put on a mourning 
Dreſs. They advanced towards the Capitol, and filled it with their Cries; which 
they redoubled when they came into the Preſence of their Relations. Being in- 
troduced into the national Council, their Tears, at the Sight of Titus Tatius, 
flowed afreſh : and 145 Herſilia is ſaid to have been their Speaker. But be that as 
| It 


144 We here give the Reader the Reverſe of 
one of Gordian's Medals, on which is the Figure 
of Jupiter Stator, holding a Pike in his right Hand, 
and Thunder in his left. Tally and Dion. Hal. ſay 
that Romulus built a Temple to Jupiter, at the Foot 
of the Hill Palatinus, near the Gate Mugionia, in 
Gratitude for the Protection he had received from 
him. Whereas Livy ſays only, that he made a 
Vow to erc& this Temple; and that it was not 
built till long after, and then by Order of the Se- 
nate. Several Authors have ſpoken of this Build- 
ing, but do not agree in the Time, when or Place 
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where it was erected. We learn from Tacitus, 
that the old Temple of Jupiter Stator was burnt 
down in the Time of Nero. 

145 Plutarch makes this Herſilia to be different 
from her who is ſaid by Livy to have been Komu- 
lus's Wife. The firſt was Hoſtus Hoſtilins's Wi- 
dow, and mediated between the Romans and Sa- 
biaes. The ſecond had inclined her Husband Ro- 
mulas to favour the Antemnates, It's probable 
they were both of thoſe Sabine Women who were 
carried away at the Sports conſecrated to Neptune. 
Nevertheleſs, ſome Authors quoted by Dion. Hal. 

M ſay, 


42 


Year of it 14% will; We are come, ſaid they, to ac Favour of our Relations, for oy 
ROME Husbands. Tour Love for us has been but too evident, in the War you have mad, 
weich the Romans. Ceaſe therefore your Hoſtilities in Favour of thoſe, whij, 


Rouulus. 


Plutarch and 
Livy, B. 1. 
ch. 13. 


ended to the Satisfaction of both Parties. 
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Reſtitution you have demanded with your Swords. Our pretended Intereſts hy, 
made you ſhed Blood enough; let now our real ones diſarm you. Wiſdom jj Mt 
doubtleſs make you come to a Reſolution, which is ſuggeſted to you by the pull MF 
Intereſt, as well as by the Affection you have for yourſelves, for us, and for yy 
Grandchildren. = 
INDEED, the Sabines wanted only a Pretence to put an end to their Reſey,, RO 
ments; which they were furniſh'd with by this Contrivance of the Women. E” 
The Truce propoſed by the latter was therefore accepted, and gave room 90 
hope for a laſting Peace: and afterwards the two Kings had a Conference, which 
Perhaps never was Reconciliation o WK 
ſudden and ſo perfect. They mutually engaged by Oath to become one People, 
and to be governed by the ſame Laws, and live within the ſame Walls. 1 
was agreed, that the two Kings ſhould live together in Rome; and be equ! 
in Power; that Romulus and Titus Tatius ſhould have the ſame Honours pa“! 
them; and that their common City ſhould continue ſtill to bear Romnlus's Name; 
but that the Romans ſhould take the Name of Quirites, till then peculiar 9 
the 147 Sabines, and the latter be admitted to publick Offices, both civil aud ar 
religious. | 7p = 
TREE powerful Sabine Families follow'd the Example of their King, ani 
ſettled at Rome; where their Deſcendants were ever held in great Vencration 
and Eſteem. The Head of one of them was Valerius 148 Voleſus; of another, 
Talus Tyrannus , and of the third, that Metius Curtius, who had ſignalized him. 
ſelf ſp much in the laſt Battel. And a great Number of their Clients and Slaves 
ſettled in the ſame Place with their Patrons and Maſters. The reſt of the Sabin? 
Army diſperſed, and return'd to their old Towns: But it's probable, that after: 
they had been long united to the Romans in Alliance, they all made at laſt bu 
one State, under the Adminiſtration of the two Kings. Thus ended a three Years 
War, which one would naturally have thought muſt have been deſtructive to . 
thoſe, who, in the end, drew moſt Advantage from it. 2 
$. XXVIII. A Treaty ſo advantageous to Rome, and ſworn to on the Altas F. 
by both the Parties concerned, conſiderably increaſed the Colony, and made it 
formidable: And then were inſtituted thoſe illuſtrious Bodies of Roman 149 Knights, © 
who have ſince been looked on as the Flower of the Nobility, next to the P. 
Fricians. | 


ſay, that this Herſilia who negotiated the Peace, 
had been married before the Rape, and lived at 
Rome of her own Accord, with her only Daugh- 
ter, who had bcen carried off, Her Husband's 
Name is not mentioned. 

146 This Account, which we give after Dion. 


Hal. is more probable than that of Livy and Fla- 


tarch. They ſay, the Women that were ſettled 
at Rome ran together from all Parts, to ſtop the 
Fury of the Combatants ; that theſe deſperate Wo- 
men preſented themſelves to their Husbands, with 
their Children in their Arms, and their Hair about 
their Shoulders, in the midſt of a Shower of Ar- 
rows; and that they, by their Tears and Entreaties, 
diſarmed both Partics, and made them enter into a 


Truce, which was ſoon followed by a laſting 


Peace, between Romulus and Tatius. 

147 It appears by the Treaty between Romulus 
and 7. Tatius, that they were willing to put every 
thing upon an equal foot. As the common City 
was to retain the Name of Romulus, and be called 
Rome; ſo the common Inhabitants of this City, 


were to aſſume the Name of thoſe of Cares the 


Capital of the Sabines, and be called Quirizes. The 
Origin of the Words Cares and Quirites, which 
were originally peculiar to the Sabines, and be- 
came, in Romulus's Time, the general Name of 
the Inhabitauts of Rome, has been much ſought for; 
and the moſt probable Account Antiquity gives us 
of them, is this. The Word Quiris, according to 


Plutarch and ſome others, ſignified in the Sabine 
Language, both a Dart, and a warlike Deity armed 
with a Dart. *I'is uncertain whether the God |! 
ou Name to the Dart, or the Dart to the God. 

ut be that as it will, this God Quiris or Quirinu, 
was the ſame with Mars or ſome other God © ! 
War; and the Worſhip of this God Quiris cont # 
nued in Rome all Romalas's Reign: but after his 
Death, He was honoured with the Name Qu:rinn, * 
and took the Place of the God Quiris. —= 
148 Livy calls him Voleſus; Feſtus and the Faſs 
Capitolini, Voluſus. Plutarch gives him the Ho 
nour of negotiating the Peace between Romulus and nl 
Tatius. ] 

149 In their firſt Inſtitution, theſe Knights alone 
formed the Body of the Roman or legionary Ci ll 
valry. They, who aſpired to the Honour of being 


admitted into this Order on account of their For” 


tunes or Birth, often ſerved in the Army as Volu-. 
tiers; with this Difference, that the State furniſhed 
the former with Horſes out of the public Trealur), 
whereas the latter were obliged to furniſh them. 
ſelves with Horſes at their own Coſts. This CuF 
tom continued to the Time of Marius. Then 
Rome had recourſe to her Allies, to ſupply the De- 
ficiency of the Roman Knights : And from that 
Time, the Provinces furniſhed as many Horſe, ® 
were wanted to recruit the Legipns. Indeed the 
Equeſtrian Order never had any ſettled Form, til 


after the Cexſus appointed by Servins —_ 
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jus gave thoſe, whom he choſe, the Name of 50 Ramnenſes; Year of 
N from his own Name. To which was added a third x © N E 
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cians. 1 
Ind Tatius called his 1 atzenſes, 
order, out of thoſe Fugitives, who had formerly come and peopled the Aſylum : 0 dS l 


WM d they, from the Wood they inhabited, which the Romans called Lucus, were. Rouvrus. 
emed Luceres. Theſe three Bodies of Horſe were incorporated into the Roman Plutarch and 


Jan Legion did not 


RT ions, which, according to Plutarch, conſiſted afterwards '5 of fix thouſand Livy. 
Not and fix hundred Horſe each. But the moſt common Opinion is, that the Ro- 
then conſiſt of above four thouſand Men at the moſt. 

. XXIX. Ard, that he might likewiſe imitate and equal Romulus in all Re- 
cs, Tatius formed a Council of an hundred Senators of his own Nation. They 
Pore the Name of Fathers, and enjoyed the ſame Privileges with thoſe who had 


1 een at firſt inſtituted by the Founder of Rome: And both the Roman and Ha- 
ie Senators held their firſt Aſſemblies on Affairs of State ſeparately, at the 


ouſes of their reſpective Kings. 


ey who had the Honour of being joined to 
em, engaged themſelves to be Soldiers by Pro- 
mon. They fought equally on Foot or on Horſe- 
ck, as Occaſion, or the Diſpoſition of the Ground, 
aquired. They were ſometimes poſted in the ad- 
Wanced Guard, ſometimes in the Centre, but more 
equently in the Wings, of each Legion. But in 
length of Time, this illuſtrious Body degenerated, 
ad the Roman Knighthood became a bare Title 
f Honour. Thoſe who enjoyed it, were diſtin- 
I hiſhed from the Plebeiaus, by a Gold Ring 
ey wore on their Fingers. So that in the latter 
W imes of the Republic, the Roman Knights were 
mo more confined to War, than any other Citizens. 
Wn the contrary, they undertook to collect the 
Wublic Taxes, under the Name of Publicans, But 
Wt this more hereafter. | 
8 150 Varro, Plutarch, and Feſtus give the ſame 
Name to the three Tribes eſtabliſhed by Romulus, 
Which L:vy gives to thoſe three hundred Horſe which 
Were drawn out of each Tribe. Which is eaſily 
Wconciled, if we ſuppoſe each hundred to bear the 
ame of its Tribe. Dion. Hal. dates the Diviſion 
the Colony into Tribes, from the firſt Year of 
tome, Plutarch brings it down to the Time of 
iis Union of the Romans with the Sabines. And 
ſhat can we infer from theſe different Opinions, 
t that Romulus inſtituted the Tribes from the Be- 
nning of his Reign, thereby to ſettle his Form of 
overnment; and that each Tribe had no particu- 
Name, till after the Concluſion of his Treaty 
ith Tatius. What confirms this Conjecture, is, 
gat the ſecond Tribe was called Tarienſis, or Ti- 
ni, from the Name of Titus Tatins. Some 
uthors indeed give all the three Names, Ram- 
uſes, Tatienſes, and Luceres, an Hetrurian De- 
ation. But the generality of Hiſtorians agree in 
ling the Colony of the Inhabitants of Alba that 
ent to Rowe with Romulus, Ramnenſes; and ſo 
Icy do, in calling the ſecond Tribe, Tatienſes. 
he others who fled into the Aſylum, were called 
aceres, it we may believe Feſtus, from Lucerus, 
ng of Ardea, who, according to him, joined 
With Romulus againſt the Sabines. 
151 ] he moſt learned Critics have obſerved, that 
march is miſtaken, when he ſays the Roman Le- 
on conſiſted of fix thouſand Foot and ſix hun- 
Fed Horſe, after the Concluſion of the Treaty be- 
cen Romulus and Tatins, But it's probable, that 
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But afterwards, they all aſſembled together, 
ear the Temple of Vulcan: in a Place therefore called 152 Comitium; becauſe 
e Cabines and Romans were here united in one Aſſembly. 

F. XXX. ROME could not without Ingratitude forget the Services that 
ad been done her by the Sabine Women, who were become entirely Ro- 
an, both by Marriage and Affection. 
ard for, their Husbands, was what had juſt then completed her Grandeur and 
elicity; and therefore nothing was neglected, in diſtinguiſhing them from the 
ther Ladies. Every body was commanded to give way to them when they 


Their ſtrict Adherence to, and Re- 


Plutarch meant no more, than that Romulus formed 
two Legions, of the two united Nations, which 
conſiſted each of three thouſand Foot and three hun- 
dred Horſe. Al A iyworre TiCav ory SEtxox tay, 
ins di iE4x00100, And by the Help of the ſame In- 
terpretation, we may explain Dion Hal.”s ſaying, that 
Romulus incorporated into his Legion, or Army, 
three thouſand of the Cæninenſes and Antemnates. 
Tho? it were true, as ſome Authors conjecture, that 
each Legion did conſiſt of above three thouſand 
three hundred Men at this time ; yet it is certain, 
that, ordinarily ſpeaking, it did not exceed four 
thouſand Foot. For this Reaſon, Feſtus calls a 
Legion ſqzare ; tho* this Denomination owed its 
Origin to their Order in Battel. I ſay, ordinarily 


| Jpeating, becauſe on ſome Occaſions, the Legion 


d conſiſt, if we may believe Hegetius, of five 
thouſand Foot, and two hundred, three hundred, 
four hundred, and ſometimes ſeven hundred Horſe. 
Livy tells us, the Legions which were appointed 
to go over into Africa with Scipio, conſiſted of fix 
thouſand two hundred Foot and three hundred 
Horſe. And therefore Feſtus is miſtaken, when he 
ſays that Marius firſt made the Roman Legion to 
conſiſt of fix thouſand two hundred Foot, and three 
hundred Horſe. The Number of Soldiers in a Le- 
ou was therefore different at different Times. 

evertheleſs, it's probable, that from Marius's 
T ime, the Legions did more commonly conſiſt of 
ſix thouſand Foot and three hundred Horſe. 

152 The Comitium was Part of the Forum at 
Rome; and was at the Foot of the Hill Pala- 
tinus, Over-againſt the 4 1 Not far from 
thence, the two Kings built the Temple of Vui- 
can, in the Forum. They uſually met here to con- 
fer with the Senate on the moſt important Affairs. 
Dion. Hal. adds, that Romulus then built the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator, near the Gate Mugionia ſo 
called from the lowing of the Oxen which paſſed 
through it; or from one Mugius, who ſtood Cen- 
tinel there: and that Tatizs built Temples to the 
Fun, the Moon, Saturn, Rhea, Veſta, Diana, and 
Enyalius, whom both Romans and Sabines wor- 
ſhipped under the Name of Quirinus, without be- 
ing able to ſay expreſsly, whether he was Mars, or 
ſome other Divinity. Tatius alſo erected Altars in 
every Curia, to Juno Gries : Which was the Name 
the Sabines gave to a little Image of Juno, which 
they carried on the Top of a Pike. 
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44 The ROMAN HISTORY. Book] 
Yer of paſſed by; all immodeſt and too free Diſcourſe was forbidden in their Preſence. 


ROM E it was a Law, that indecent Objects ſhould never be brought into their Sight, * 


VLVILVID they were exempted from the ſuriſdiction of the ordinary Judges, in capita] * 
Rouulvs. Caſes; and laſtly, were permitted to hang a Ball 153 of Gold about their Chi. 
4 drens Necks, to diſtinguiſh them from the Vulgar. A particular Robe was aſ 
aſſigned theſe Children, called 154 Pretexta, the Uſe of which was forbidden 
to all others: And by theſe Laws, which theſe illuſtrious Women conſider 
as a proper Recompence, it is evident how much Modeſty was in eſteem among 
_ E 
Year of For five Years together, the two Kings lived at Rome in a ſurpriſing goo ü 
i = Correſpondence, Romulus knew how to reſtrain his lively Temper and -. 


XII, XIII. 


piring Genius. 


153 It's difficult to find out exactly what was 
the Form of this Ornament, which the Sabine Wo- 
men had leave to hang about their Children's Necks. 
It was called Balla. Plutarch fays, that this Bulla 
was like the little Bubbles which the Drops of 
Rain make, when they fall upon running Water : 
And it is therefore probable, that theſe little golden 
Balls were both hollow and light. But ſeveral 
think, that they were but half Globes, with one 
Side flat, and the other globular. Macrobius pre- 
tends, that Tarquin the Elder extended the Right 
of wearing theſe ſort of Necklaces to all the Chil- 


dren of the Patricians, and began with his own. 


The Account we have given of theſe Marks of Ho- 
nour, which Romulus granted to the Sabine Wo- 
men and their Children, has been in part taken 
from Plutarch and Livy: tho? we don't deny but 
Macrobius relates the Thing otherwiſe, on the Cre- 
dit of ſome Writers. Theſe ſay, that Herſilia be- 
ing carried away with her Daughter, fell in Mar- 
riage to Hoſtas, an Officer diſtinguiſhed by his Me- 
rit among all thoſe of his Colony, and was the 
firſt who gave a Child to Rowe. This Child, ſay 
they, bore the Name of Hoſtus Hoſtilius, and was 
the only one to whom Romulus gave the Privilege 
of wearing the Bulla Aurea. But however that be, 
this Ornament was already of very antient Uſe a- 
mong the Hetrarians. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that 
the Egyptians uſed it. And in After- times, not 
only the Children of the Patricians, but they alſo 
who had the Honours of a Triumph, the chief 
Veſtal, and the Roman Ladies, wore this ſort of Or- 
nament. The young Romans, when they came to 
the Age of Manhood, quitted the Balla, and made 
an Offering of it to the Dii Lares, which were 
then called Lares Bullati. Perſius aſſures us of 
this, in theſe Words : | 


Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit 
Bullaque ſuccinctis Laribus donata 2 f 


And this Ornament was alſo ſometimes conſecra- 
ted to ſome other Divinity, as appears by this In- 
ſcription which Gruterus gives us from an antient 
Monument : 


JUNONI PLACIDEA, 
CONSERVATRICI AUGUSTA 
CLAUDIA SABBATIS 
BULLAM. D. D. 


The Romans uſed alſo to incloſe in theſe Balje, 


certain Preſervatives which Paganiſm had conſe- 
crated, to ſecure their Children againſt Enchant- 
ments: And they perhaps attributed this Virtue to 
ſome Hieroglyphicks, or other myſterious Charac- 
ters, which had more of Superſtition in them, than 


Titus Tatius, who was more peaceable and leſs warm in hi > 
Deſires, could well enough bear with a Partner, in a Throne which he was juz 
RowuvLuvs. admitted to ſhare with him. Romulus had his Palace on the Declivity of the 
Hill 155 Palatinus ; and his particular Dominion reached all over old Rome, tz . 
the Hill Cælius, which was then but very thinly inhabited. Tatius reſided, ani 
held his Court, on the Hill 15% Tarpeius; and his Sabines had fixed their Sette 
ment 


of Magic. The Figures of the Deities and of Al. 


mals were perhaps made ule of for this Purpoſe. 
as in that particular Preſervative, which the Lamm 
called Amuleta, whoſe Form was arbitrary. Th "= 
Figure of theſe Bullæ dureæ may be judged of, | 
the Repreſentations here given of ſome of then 
The Figure of a Man's Heart was ſometimes in. 
preſſed upon them, to put their Children contin. 
ally in mind, ſays Macrobius, of this moral Tru, 


That Men are only valuable for the Qualities 
their Hearts: In like manner as the purple Colon 7 
of the Præteæta put them in mind of the Rules 


Modeſty, of which it is the Emblem. 


154 The Liberty of bordering their Childres E * 


Robes with Purple, was at firſt granted only totèꝰ 1 


Sabine Ladies. Theſe Robes were laced at th 1 


Bottom, and perhaps on the two Lappets, if wh 
Rabenins thinks be true, that they were open“ 
fore. They were called Pretexte, from this pu- 


ple Border or Lace. They were worn by Gi: 
till their Marriage, and by Boys till they were + 8 
ventcen, and took the Toga Virilis, or Manly l, 
But what was in Romulus's Time a Mark of Di: 
tinction for the Children of the Sabine Lads _ 
was afterwards very common. All even to tt: 
Children of the Liberti, or Men who were mit 
free, wore Robes bordered with Purple in thi 
Youth : And at length, the graveſt of the Magiltras| 
wore them likewiſe, not only at Rome, but i 
the Colonies, and Municipia, or free Cities. 
155 That is, according to Plutarch, upon i 
Deſcent of the Hill Palatinus which led down 
the Great Circus. The Credulity of the Peop! 
had ſpread the Fable, that Romulus, to ſhew 3 
Strength, had thrown a Javelin from the Hill 4 
tiuus to his own Houſe; that the Wood of the] 
velin was till green; that it ſtuck deep enoug| 
to the Earth to take Root; and that the Ire. 
produced was long honoured by the Romans, 1 
thought fatal ; (z. e. that the Safety of Rome depe 4 
ed on its Preſervation :) and Romalus's Dell 
dants walled it in. If any one perceived that % 


Ra; 


Verdure of this Tree loſt its wonted Freſhnels, "nl 
gave the Alarm to the City : and then the Cu 2 
ran together from all Parts, with Veſſels ful "BW 
Water, to water the ſacred Tree; till at laſt, ua 
Cains Ceſar repaired the Steps that went up 
Hill Palatinas, one of the Workmen hurt this Tr 1 
ſo much, with his Digging, that it loſt all 15 *_ 
and died ſoon after. | | . 4 

156 This is the ſame Hill which was after wa 
called Capizolinus. The Place on which 7a" 
Houſe ſtood, was afterwards dedicated t0 2. 
Moneta; becauſe, as it's ſaid, ſhe had given the "i 
mans wholeſome Advice in the War with 5 
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became a publie Place, or common Aarket-place for the 


1 ver after: and there they alſo held their Aſſemblies for Public Affairs. 


a * F. XXXI. TaE Union of the two Nations ſoon produced à Mixture of 


1 > 1 
— 


ers. Cuſtoms; and Religion. The Romans borrowed from the Sa- 
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1 1 
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or this Name from the Lance he carried in his Hand, or the Sabines called the 


mes, and the Sabines from the Romans. Nome readily adopted the Sabine 


= ods : and Tatius built Temples to the Sun, the Moon, Saturn, Rhea, and 
1 * : . 
eric, who was moſt probably the ſame with the God Mars. But whether he 


"XX ance Quiris, becauſe he had ſuch a one in his Hand, is uncertain. Juno Sabina 


as introduced to preſide over the public Entertainments of Tatius's Curiæ in 
one and the two Nations agreed to inſtitute ſome new Feſlivals, by common 
AT onſent : That called 157 Matronalia was inſtituted 'in Memory of the Peace, 
hich had been brought about by the Mediation of the Women. The Romans 
"EEE hanged alſo the Form of their Bucklers to that of thoſe which the Sabines 
ore; and they in their Turns conformed themſelves to Romnutus's Calendar : 5 3, 


nd obſerved the Computation of the Romans. In a word, never was a more per- 


intereſt and Inclinations. 


2. 5 2 
4 8 
e 

WISE 


Mot ſharing the Glory of his Conqueſts with a Rival, 'or whether Neceſlity re- 


uired that the whole Time ſhould be taken up, in enlarging and regulating a 


* to 
WAS 


ect Harmony; nor did ever any two Nations which had been Enemies, ſo ſoon 
bring themſelves to bear with and love one another, and unite ſo cordially in 
Thx Years in which Romulus had an Aſſociate on the Throne, were re- 
arkable for little more than Works of Peace. - Whether it were out of Fear 


ity, which on the Union with the Sabines, was increaſed by almoſt one half; ſo 


In fact it was, that martial Enterprizes were almoſt laid aſide by Romulus. The 
Lamorini were the only People that were united to the Roman State under the Dion. Hal. 
= FJoint-Government of the two Kings; and the Conqueſt of them was not diffi- B. 2.7. 114. 


OS) 
LY 


cult. Cameria was 759 a City founded in the moſt antient Times, by the Alo- 


£ 


ines. The Albans had poſſeſſed themſelves of it, and placed a Colony in it 


o 7 
a> 


2 


M0 | ong before the Foundation of Rome: and its Inhabitants having been uſed to 
live by Pillage, had made Incurſions into the Roman Territory. Upon this, the. 


enate cited them to appear, and anſwer for their Rapines. Rome from that 
time haughtily aſſumed that Aſcendant over her. Neighbours, which ſhe ever 
after kept, and which gained her ſo many Enemies, and ſo many Conqueſts. 
hut Cameria remember'd her Independance, and refuſed to pay Obedience to 


a Tribunal but newly erected, though it already gave Law to the moſt antient 


Cities. However, one ſingle Battel brought the Camerini into Subjection 
to the Roman Laws: And the two Kings contented themſelves with diſ- 


arming them, and depriving them of only a ſmall Part of their Poſſeſſions. 


But rebelling, and being vanquiſh'd a ſecond time, they forced Romulus 
and Tatius to put the Maxims of their old Policy in execution upon them. 


7c or according to Suidas, becauſe the had teen Months, and of three hundred and ſeventy 
| qe that they ſhould not want Money in the four Days: But nevertheleſs, it is probable, that 


ar with Fyrnbur. | | great Part of the People of South 7zaly followed 
. 57 This Feſtival was celebrated on the firſt of the Greek Calendar, which made the Year firſt to 
arch. Ovid, in his Faſti, gives other Reaſons conſiſt of three hundred and ſixty, and afterwards 


x ents on the Hill, which they called Quirinalis, either in Memory of their City Year of 
i Pres or in Honour to their God Quiris. The Space between the Hills Pala- 


ns and Tarpeius, ; dings g 
o united Jacen and they gave it the Name of Forum, which it retained s 


IX, X, XI, XII, 


XIII. 


Ro urs. 


Plutarch. 


for the Inſtitution of it; but grants that the chief of three hundred and fifty four Days, which is a 


of them was the Remembrance of the Benefits lunar Year. | However, the Sabines thought fit to 
= Romans received from the Sabine Women. conform themſelves to Romnlas's Calendar. The 

he Marronalia was to the Roman Ladies, what common Opinion is, that he made his Vear to 
| the Saturnalia was to their Husbands. They now conſiſt of only ten Months, viz. March, April, 
ſerved their Slaves at Table, and received Preſents May, Eure Quintilis, : Sextilis, September, Octo- 


| from their Husbands, as the Husbands did of their ber, November and December. March, May, 


Ives in the Saturnalia. The Matronalia was Quintilis and October, had each thirty one Days, 


conſecrated to Mars, and according to ſome, to the other ſix Months had but thirty. | 

58 Lucina; and on it the Ladies ſacrificed to 1 59 This City was not far from Rome. It is 

. = e two Deities. Plutarch ſays the two Kings thought to have been in the Neighbourhood of 

S tated likewiſe the Carmentalia, in Honour of Cenina, pretty near the Auio. But Holſtenius 
e Goddeſs Carmenta. r places it beyond this River, towards the Place 
158 Solinus reports, Chap, 3. that before the where Palombara now ſtands. | 


Foundation of Kowe the Year conſiſted of thir- . | i 
N They, 
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Year of They deprived them of their Lands, tranſplanted as many of them to Roy, _— 
R O M E would go, and gave them all the Privileges of Roman Citizens, whereby fo: 
IX. X. XI. XII, 5 ; k My | Ou 

Nur“ * thouſand were incorporated in the Curiæ; and laſtly they ſent a Colony of p, 

WY mans to Cameria to ſupply their Places, and to ſhare the Lands of theſe their uu. 

Rouurus. fortunate Neighbours. ' = 

Year of F. XXXII. Bur as it is ſcarce poſſible that Concord ſhould be perpetual in? 
ROME State which is governed by two Sovereigns, whoſe Power is equal, and why, Mt 
WF Intereſts in the End prove different; in the ſixth Year of Romulus and 7. atin 

that Union was broke, which Policy had made, and reciprocal Condeſcenſiq, 
had maintained: And Romulus, who was formerly ſuſpected of not being abe 
to endure a Brother for a Competitor, was likewiſe thought to have had a Shy. i 
in the Aſſaſſination of his Collegue on the Throne, or at leaſt of having u. 
joiced at it, ſince he did not revenge it: It is true, Titus Tatins gave ore = 
Dion. Hi). Provocation to an Attempt upon his Life. He ſhewed too much Favour tz 
B. 2. 5. 114. his Relations and Friends. He ſuffered them to undertake unjuſt Thin: 
and often even authoriſed their Violence. One Day ſome of his Courtiers My =: 
thered together, and went to make Inroads upon the Lands of Lavinium, which x 
they plundercd ; and forcibly brought away ſeveral Herds of Cattle, contrary t : 
the Law of Nations. Lavinium was one of the antient Capitals of Latin 
built by ÆAneas himſelf, after his Arrival in Italy; and was therefore looked 60 = 4 
as the Mother both of the Alban and Roman Colonies : And this made the . ẽ 
vinians think it proper to make their Complaints to Romulus, and demani 
uſtice at his Hands, upon thoſe unjuſt Aggreſſors. Accordingly, the King heut 
them with all the Friendſhip of an Ally, and gave Sentence that a Crew 4 
| Robbers who had ravaged their Country without any Warrant, ſhould be given 
up to their Diſcretion. But Titus Tatius interpoſed. Theſe Men, ſays he, a 
Roman Citizens, who ought not to be given up to the Fury of a Foreigne, 
before the Senate has pronounced Sentence upon them. And ſo far indeed hs 
Proceedings were juſtifiable. But his Favourites ſoon rendered his Condut 
completely odious. They added Aſſaſſinations, and Breaches of the Law of N i 
tions, to the moſt unjuſt Depredations. As the Envoys of Lavinium were ic 
turning home from Rome, full of Grief that they could not get Juſtice done ü 
them, theſe very Villains prepared an Ambuſh to intercept them on the Road. 
The Lavinians being benighted, pitched their Tents, in order to take a littl: e 
Reſt; and there the Sabines attacked them, maſſacred thoſe whom they found 
aſleep, plundred the reſt of what they had, and then returned to Rome. BY 
Uron this Occaſion at leaſt Tatius's Protection ought doubtleſs to have been 
changed into Juſtice, upon the Aſſaſſines; and he ſhould have let the Law have its 
free Courſe againſt the guilty. But this Murder abated nothing of his Favour to 
the Aſſaſſines. He connived at the whole Matter, and skreened them. Upon 
which the Lavimzans were provoked to ſhew their juſt Reſentments; and made the 
whole Country ring with their Complaints: And Romulus, who thought they 
ought to be appeaſed by an honourable Satisfaction, ſettled theſe two Thing: 
Firſt, that the Murderers ſhould be giyen up into the Hands of the Perſons in- 
jured. Secondly, that the two Kings of Rome ſhould go in Perſon to Lavin © 
um, and there offer an expiatory Sacrifice to the Gods of their Allies, who had 
been provoked by ſo barbarous an Action. But Titus Tatins carried his Injul: 
tice to the utmoſt Height. He ſent armed Men after the Lavinians, who took 
his guilty Friends away from them. As to the Journey to Lavinium, he agreed 
indeed to go; but it coſt him dear. The common People of the City being 
enraged, o conſpired together to kill the Protector of the Aſſaſſines. In the 
midſt of the Sacrifice therefore, and at the Feet of the Altars, they fell upon 
Plutarch. the Sabine King, and running him thro with the Knives of the Prieſts, and the 


160 Livy and Plutarch ſay, that Tatiut was aſ- to their Remonſtrances. The Laurentes ei 
ſaſſinated in the City of Lavinium it ſelf, by the ged at this Contempt, waited for him at Le, 
Laurentes. Theſe, according to ſome Authors, zium, where they killed him as he was ſacrificing. 
had ſent Embaſſadors to Rome. Tatins's Friends But Dion. Hal. charges this Aſſaſſination upon © Wl 
and Relations ſurprized them on the Road, rob- Lavinians. Poſſibly, thoſe two Authors may hae nt 
bed them, and offered them many Violences ; made Laurentum and Lavinium but one City, ® i 
for which the Laurentes demanded Satisfaction others have thought ſince, x 1 
of the Sabine King, who ſhewed no Reg 
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Vith that of the Sacrifices. As f : 
Eity with Acclamations. Tatius's Corps being brought back to Rome, was bu- 
ed on the Hill Aventinus. The Lawvinians, for fear of Romulus Reſentment, 


clivered up the Aſſaſſines of the King his Collegue, into his Hands. But Ro- 


= hem back to Lavinium, without puniſhing them. The Death of 


u/s (cnt t 5 l. 

our Ambaſſadors, ſaid he to them, has had no more than a juſt Satisfattion 
38:44: for it, by the Death of the too indulgent Prince who aut origed it: And 
nis Neglect of revenging the Attempt made upon ſo ſacred a Perſon has made 


t bclieved, that he was at leaſt not ill pleaſed to be rid of him. 


As for Romulus, they re-condutted him out of the K © 


* 


47 


oaſting the Limbs of the Victims, mixed his Blood Year o 
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RouuLus. 


or would have thought, the Sabines muſt either have abandoned Rome, af. Year of 
er the Aſſaſſi nation of their King, or have obliged Romulus to revenge it. But R O N E 


omulus knew how to quiet all their Minds. He made them ſenſible, that E- . 


uity is the chief Virtue of Princes, and ought to guide or reſtrain the Arm of 
be Avenger. By this means, he appeaſed both the Romans and the Foreigners 
nat were ſettled at Rome: And in ſhort, this Aſſemblage of People, out of ſo 
any different Countries, readily obeyed one ſingle Maſter, who was famed for 
is Juſtice, his Prudence, and his Valour. "pi 
F. XXXIII. In the mean time, a cruel Plague raged in Rome. It took Men off 
ery ſuddenly, and left no Space between their Scizure and Death: And the In- 
ecition of the Air ſpread it ſelf likewiſe over the Cattle and the Grain. So that the 
"EScarcity brought a Famine, which was a ſecond Scourge added to that of the 
"Plague. And as the Lavinians were viſited in their Turn, it was thought that the 
Pods were at once puniſhing the Authors of the Death of Tatius, and of the 
= urder of the Deputies of Lavinium. Then the Cities that were jealous of 
Pome, thought they might improve theſe Times of Afffiction to the utter De- 
*EMruction of a Colony, which ſeemed to be threatned with Ruin by Heaven it 
elf. And the Camerini, among whom were yet ſome of the antient Inhabi- 
hints mixed with the Romans who had been tranſplanted into their City, ſeized 
his critical Moment, in order to ſhake off the Yoke. Hoping that the Plague 
ad deſtroyed the Forces, and ſunk the Courage of their Conquerors, they in- 
A * ulted the Romans, and laid their Lands waſte. But Romulus did not let the 
NNevolt eſcape unpuniſhed. He marched out of his City, gave the Camerini Bat- 
ec, killed ſix thouſand, tranſplanted twice as many Romans to Cameria, as there 
ere left of the antient Inhabitants; and thereby put the City out of a Condi- 
Jon of attempting to recover her Liberty for a long time. And by ſo glorious 
Conqueſt the King merited the Honours of a ſecond Triumph. He entered 
Nome, as after the Defeat of Acron, with the Acclamations of his People: And 
Wrought to Rome from Cameria, a magnificent Chariot all of Braſs, which he 
Wonſccrated to the Gods in the Temple of Vulcan, as an eternal Monument of 
is Victory. The Faſti Capitolini place this Triumph 161 on the firſt of Auguſt, 
the ſixteenth Year of Rome. 


Colony would ſoon be followed by the Subjection of its N eighbours. They 
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ring ſome Lands that lay between Nome and Cameria: and they had juſt gone 


47 Its true, Time has effaced out of the Mar- Vulcan, out of zhe Spoils of Camerium; ſo that it 
which the Faſt; Capitiluni were engraven, is uncertain whether Romalut took the Chariot 
= Name of the People over whom Komulus among the Spoils, or cauſed it to be made. Near 
umphed : And we only read there the Year and the Chariot, if we may believe the ſame Hiſtorian, 
00 ot his Triumph. But all learned Men who Romulus placed his own Statue, with a Greek In- 
2 p< commented on them, or filled up their Lacu- ſcription, reciting his warlike Actions. 
1 » 75 thought we are here to read de Camerineis. 162 It is not well known where Fidenæ was 
1 — al. ſays expreſly, that KRomulus's ſecond ſituated. It is thought to have ſtood upon the 
N Was the Reward of his having taken Ca- Banks of the Tyber, orty Szad:a, or five thouſand 
1 m. Plutarch ſets down the ſame Day and Paces from Rome, near the Place where that River 
4 without ſaying any thing of the Triumph. joins the Teverone, in the Neighbourhood of Caſtel 
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ad the former Author aſſures us likewiſe, that ] 
abileo. 
omulus conſecrated a brazen Chariot to the God 7 


upon 


erefore had joined Intereſts with the Camerini, and taken Part with them in Dien. Hat. | 
cir Quarrels with Rome. They had already begun their Hoſtilities with plun- © 2. 5. 116. 


4 | THE Inhabitants of Fidenæ 162 were likewiſe particularly concerned to have Year of 
eome deſtroyed. They were but forty Stad;a diſtant from it: and great and ROME 
Jumerous as they were, they foreſaw that the continual Increaſe of the Roman XVII XVIII. 
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Livy, B. 1. 
6. 14. 


Fidenates, flying in their Turns, endeavour'd to regain their Walls; and thy 


ſituated on this Side the Tyber, it was deem'd within the Territory of the l 
FTrurians, or at leaſt was in Alliance with them. All Hetruria therefore ſhewed! 


Dion. Hal. 


Year of upon another. Expedition, which was more prejudicial to the Romans. Thek 


fuſed to appear. But then the Neceſlity being preſſing, his Army march | 1 


cours, and then marched out to attack the Yejentes. The firſt Day's Eng 2 1! 


was indeed a great Commander for his Time; he, unknown to the Ene 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a Hill, and in the Night-time poſted freſh Troops ud 
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1 — 49 had had Recourſe, in the late Scarcity, to the Cruſtumini, one of their Colo. 
py nies; Who had loaded ſome Boats with Proviſions, and ſent them down (t\, 
RomvLvs. | 


Tyber. But the Roman Convoy was beaten, and the Proviſions ſeized by the 
Fidenater Romulus, who never declared War with any Aggreſſors till he hy 
firſt cited them before his Senate, did not take the Field, till after they had xe. 


without Delay: and the better to deceive the Enemy, he advanced but wir, 

a ſmall Party towards Fidenæ, and concealed the reſt in a Wood at ſone 

Diſtance from the Roman Camp. After this, Romulus appeared wit! , 

Body of Horſe under the Enemy's Walls, and skirmiſhed to their very Gs, 
His Deſign was to draw the Enemy to a Battle: and the Stratagem ſuccecd es, 
The Fidenates, thinking the Roman Troops reduced to a ſmall Number, by 
Sickneſs and Famine, flew upon them with Vigour. Upon the firſt Ong, 
the Roman Cavalry gave way, and by a pretended Flight drew the Infantß 8 
after it. At this, all the Troops of Fidenæ marched out in Purſuit of the 
Romans, and their precipitate Heat ſoon brought them to the Place of th, M8 
Ambuſcade. Immediately the Roman Cohorts appeared, and ſurrounded then, 
which put them into ſuch a Terror that they betook themſelves to Flight, be. 
fore Romulus had Time ſo much as to face about with his Cavalry. Then th . 


with the more Expedition, as their Flight was real. Nevertheleſs the Roman 
who were as ſwift as they, follow'd them ſo near that they enter'd the City with 
them, and toòk it without Oppoſition. Thus Fjdenz, as well as the other Ci. 
ties, was reduced to a Roman Colony, and Part of its Lands diſtributed amoy 
the new Inhabitants whom Romulus tranſplanted thither. | + 
Bur the taking of Fidenæ drew new Enemies upon the Romans. Thowi RO 


Concern for its Misfortunes; but the Yezentes were the firſt who openly dt 
clared againſt the Conquerors. The City of 163 Yezz was but one hundri 
Stadia diſtant from Rome: And the Irruptions of the new Conquerors can 
too near their Frontiers not to make it neceſſary for them to put a Stop 1 
them. The Yezentes therefore reclaimed Fidenæ as within their JuriſdiQio, 
and ſent an Embaſly to Rome, to demand the reſtoring of the City to ht 
Liberty, the withdrawing the foreign Garriſon, and the re-inſtating of the J. 
denates in the Lands which had been taken from them. = 

Tr1s Conqueſt was too convenient for the Romans to diſpoſſeſs themſciii 
of it. Beſides, it appeared to be a Weakneſs in the Yezentes to reclaim a Ci! . 
which they did not think fit to aſſiſt when it was attacked. However, W 
Refuſal of the Romans made them take Arms: They came and blocked up 
denæ, and encamped within Sight of its Walls. And the Roman King was u 
careful of his Colonics, to abandon that of Fidenæ, in Time of Danger. 
marched thither with a Part of his Army; firſt entered the City with ww 


ment was not deciſive; the next was more happy for the Romans. Roi i 


it, which were juſt come to him from Rome. Depending then upon this I. 
inforcement, he fell upon the Yezentes, who were drawn up on the Plan 
and in the midſt of the Engagement gave the appointed Signal, for the Def; 
of thoſe Soldiers, who lay in Ambuſh in the Mountain; and who inſtantly 


—= 
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upon the Enemy with ſuch Shouts as ſtruck them with Terror, and put them 


- 7 ae 
the Rout. The Slaughter was not great, during the Action; nevertheles | 
163 Veii was ſituated on a very high Rock, and powerful and populous; and therefore eonch Bl 1 
of difficult Acceſs; near the Place, as Cluverius that either we ought to read Fidene inſtead 1 2 * 
gueſſes, where Scroſano now ſtands.” Dion. Hal. thens, or that the Greek Writer has exagg** = March. 
compares Veii with Athens for Grandeur and But would Dion. Hal. who writ for the 0 i C 0980 
2 * | | { 


Riches: And in another Place ſays, that Rome, in have thought of comparing Rome to Figene, 9 
Servins Tulliafs Time, was equal to Athens it which was, in all appearance, as much uni” Feat a N 
elf. But Cluverins can't think Veii was then 10 to them as Veii it ſelf? | WW | 
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© & of the Veientes was conſiderable. | Many of them were forced headlong in- Year of 


| the Tyber, and there found that Death in the Waters, which they had eſcaped SE Me 
om the Sword. 


BF pur this ſevere Blow did not leſſen the Courage of the Veientes. They Rouvrus. 

B74 another Army in their City, which was then ſo conſiderable that it 

did to have equall d that of Athens. They ſollicited Succours of their 

Allies, and returned to Fidena to make a ſecond Attempt upon it: And 

nere they received the laſt Stroke, which abated their Pride, and taught 

nem to reverence the Power of the invincible Colony. Romulus gained a 

ompleat Victory over them; but what one Hiſtorian ſays of it is indeed 

ich Reaſon thought incredible by Plutarch. He affirms, that of fourtcen P!:tarch- 

iouſand Men that remained dead upon the Spot, Romulus killed half with 

is own Hands. But this Exaggeration really means no more than this; that 

We King of the Romans did ſuch Feats in Arms, as ſecmed to be beyond the 
Power of Man. The Enemy's Camp was plundered, and great Treaſures 

und in it. The Number of the Priſoners was conſiderable ; with whom, 

ie old King of the Yeientes, who was taken in the Battle, was conducted to 

Pome, in Boats down the Tyber : And the Sale that was then made of theſe 
Jlaves, laid the Foundation of a Cuftom which prevailed ever after. As oft 

the People offered Sacrifices to the Gods, in Thankſgiving for any Victory, 

iey dreſsd up an old Man in a Child's Coat, and cried all around him, 

. Sardians to ſell. By which Cries and Ceremony, they alluded to 

A eſe two Things: 1/7. They ſignified thereby, that the old King of the 
ientes had governed his State like a Child: And 24%. That the Veientes, 

I Hetrurian People, were a Colony of the Lydians, whoſe capital City was 

I the mean time Romulus was intent upon making the beſt Advantage of 

1 Victory. He paſſed the Tyber, and purſued the Veientes to the Gates of 

Meir City; whoſe Situation preſerved it. Veii was built upon a ſteep Rock, 

ad Romulus had then neither Troops nor the neceſſary Proviſions to beſiege it. 

Mie therefore retired, with a: Reſ6lution of returning in a little Time, and re- 

ucing that City to Aſhes, which had no other Motive to conſpire againſt 

Rome, but Jealouſy or Ambition. But two Defeats had taught the YVerentes 5 

Wiſdom; and they prevented their Ruin by their Submiſſion. They ſent an Lich, B. 1. 

mbaſſy to Rome, in a ſuppliant Manner, thereby to ſoften the Conqueror: 5 
nd he puniſhed the Conquered without driving them to Deſpair. He made Dior. Hal. B. 
em ſurrender up to him a little Diſtrict upon the Banks of the Tyber, in which *: 7 118. 

ere ſeven ſmall Towns; and deprived them of their Right in ſome 165 Salt- 

its, which were near the Mouth of the River. He obliged them to give 

oſtages for their Fidelity; and fifty of their chief Citizens were ſent to 

£9, as Securities for the Treaty. And for his own Part, he engaged to let 
em enjoy a Truce of an hundred Years: And a publick Monument was 

ecded in Memory of this Treaty, which was engraven on Stone. In a Word, 

by a War thus advantageouſly ended, Romulus merited the Honour of a 

ird Triumph; he obtained it on the Ides of October, in the ſeventeenth 5. Capit. 
ear of Rome. And as his City was now much increaſed both in Riches and 

Phabitants, it is probable this laſt Triumph might ſomewhat exceed the two 

Irmer ones in Magnificence: | | . 

F. XXXIV. AFTER this, the Fears of the neighbouring Nations ſuſpended Year of 

e Effects of their Jealouſy, and left Rome to enjoy the ſweet Fruits of her KR M E 

Fonqueſts in Peace. And Romulus, for his Part, was deſirous of preſerving — | 

ae Appearances of Equity; and was afraid to be ſeen to be the firſt in be- VN. 

inning Wars, tho' they muſt infallibly have turned to the Advantage of his Rouvrus. 

olony. He would have it thought, that he had nor aggrandized it by any 
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| 164 We take our Account of this Cuſtom from the Markets but Sardinians, or Sardi, to be ſold. 
latarch. But Siuniu Capits 2 it a later Date. Which gave Mie to the Proverb, Sardi venales, 
le ſays, that when Tiberius emproniur Gratchas alins alio nequior. That is, Sardinians to ſell,” eve- 
ie Conſul had conquered Sardinia, he brought ſo ry one worſe than his Fellow. TT , 
reat a Number of Slaves from thence, that for a 155 Theſe Sait-Pits were near the Place now 


Feat while together, nothing was to be ſeen in known by the Name of Campo di Saline. 
mm other 
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Year of other Conqueſts than thoſe of ſuch raſh People, as had, of their own Accord, 
. RO ME and without any Provocation, given juſt Cauſe for his Revenge and his Via. 


XIX 


XXXVII. 
2 


RoMULUS, 
Plutarch. 


Dion. Hal. B. 
2. p. 119. & 


Plutarch. 


ries. And his Moderation appeared yet more, in his Renunciation of a Crown, 
to which his Birth gave him a Right. After the Death of his Grandfather Nu. 
mitor, Alla and its Dependances were his Inheritance, which he might juſty 
have ſeized, and ſubjected to the Roman Laws. But he choſe rather to let 


Alba enjoy its Liberty under the Form of a Sort of Re publick; and re. 


ſerved to himſelf no other Dominion over it, than the Right of nominating 

annually a ſupreme Magiſtrate to govern it, with the Title of Dictator. 
Bur whilſt the King of Rome was making himſelf equally feared and beloy. 

ed Abroad, his People at Home began rather to dread than love him. Pride 


and Haughtineſs, the common Attendants on Proſperity, corrupted his Heat, | 
and tarniſhed the Glory of his Virtues. The Name of Senator or Father wx, 


now become a mere empty Title-in Rome : the new Splendor of the King oh. 
ſcured all other Diſtinctions of Honour. The Senate was now aflembled only 


for Form's ſake ; Romulus made himſelf the ſole Arbiter and Judge in all Affais. 
All the uſe he made of the antient Council of his Colony, was only to infom $$ 
them firſt of his Will, and to charge them to communicate it to the People. 


But this illuſtrious Body could not ſee the Laws broken by the very Man who 
had made them, without inexpreſſible concern; And what piqued the Roman: 


moſt, was the Authority the King took upon him, of ſending back the Hoſtage © 


of the Yeentes, without conſulting either the People or the Senate. The dif. 
dainful Air with which he received their Petitions and Salutations was nt 
to be born. He was fond of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by a purple Robe, which 


he always wore; and his Guards were more numerous than formerly, n 


War or Peace, he always had a Body of three hundred young Horſemen to attend 
him; and he called them Celeres 166, either from their readineſs to obey his 
Commands, or becauſe they were commanded by that Celer, whoſe Mattock 


had been fatal to Rhemus. Theſe young Warriors fought round the King, eitht - 


on Horſeback, or a Foot, as there was occaſion : and to this Guard he added 
Company of Lictors, armed with Thongs, Rods, and Axes, whom he matt 
uſe of for arbitrary Executions, without the Knowledge of the Senate. In! 


word, the Sweetneſs of his Adminiſtration, which was very lovely whilſt e 


Colony was in its Infancy, ſoon degenerated into Severity, when the City came 


to be greatly increaſed. Tho), after all, Romulus made his Government odios = 


to none but the Senate, The People and the Soldiery always retained thit 
Reſpect and Affection for their Sovereign, which Superiority of Merit will com 


mand from the People, notwithſtanding their Diſcontents. Beſides, they were co 
vinced that there was a Neceſlity of increaſing the Severity of the Government, 


in proportion as the People multiplied in Rome. 


Bur the Hatred of the Senate proved more prejudicial to Romulus than thi lp 


Eſteem of the People was advantageous. The Senators conſpired againſt hin, 


and watched for a favourable Moment to get rid of him. His Death is die Me 
rently related. Some Roman Hiſtorians, who give the God Mars a ſhare in 
his Birth, do likewiſe carry him up to Heaven alive in a Cloud, in the midſto e 
Thunder and Lightning. But as the Greek Hiſtorians ſeem to reje& all m: 
raculous Stories in general, which relate to the Romans, tho' they readily adit 


them in favour of their own Heroes; we ſhall here follow the Relation of tit 
latter, as moſt probable. | 

§. XXV. On the ſeventh Day of July 167, in the thirty-ſeventh Year d 
Rome, Romulus appointed a Review of his Troops in a Plain, without the Cit) 


166 The three hundred Horſe which Romulus next the King. He had a Right of aſſembling tf 3 | 


had for his Guard, were the firſt Corps of the Ro- People on preſſing Occaſions. 


man Soldiery. They were choſen by the thirty 167 In the Roman Calendar, the Nones of 7 6 22 
Curiæ, each furniſhing ten Men; and Romulus is marked as a Feſtival, under the Name + 1 
divided them into three Companies, under the Populi fugium, (i. e. the Flight of the People) he 3 
Command of a general Officer called Tribunus the Caprotine Nones. Which, according to Py 
Cel-ram. I he particular Captain of each Com- rarch, had no other Foundation than a fibre. 3 
jo hs tiled Prefedius Celerum. The Tribunus Tradition maintained by the Superſtition of re = 


am had great Authority in Rome, and may Peuple, to - immortalize the Memory of 


be ſaid to have been the ſecond Perſon in the State Founder. They ſaid, that Remulus having 111 2 
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= 
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2 o harangued them near a P 
rounded with his Senate, 
"Ke was ſpeaking, was overtaken with a 


under. The Rain 1 3 
w ch the King, they thought this too favourable an Opportunity of executing 


. Deſign their Hatred had formed, to be neglected. The King was therefore 
killed, and his Body convey'd out of Sight in an inſtant : And ſome pre- 
Ind, that the better to conceal the Fact, the Senators cut him into an hundred 
eces, and every Senator carried away one under his Robe. But however that 
the Circumſtance of the Storm gave occaſion to the Fable which the Aſſaſſines 
ead among the People. They reported, that the King was all on a ſudden 
rounded with Flame, and ſnatched up in it, from Earth to Heaven. The 
ſt Credulous were indeed contented with a Story which made the Founder of 
"Meir Colony a God: but the more Penetrating conceived juſt Suſpicions againſt 
Me true Authors of the Murder; inſomuch that the Senate became odious 
ereby to all the better Sort in Rome. This then made it neceſſary to find 
t ſome Secret to ſtop the Complaints, and appeaſe the Hatred of the Multitude : 
And Julius Proculus, a conſiderable Man among the Fathers, was the Perſon 
Whom the Senate ſuborned to impoſe upon the People. This venerable Senator 
had always been thought a Friend to Romulus; and having come from Alba with 
m, had preferred the doubtful Fortune of an unſettled Colony to his own Coun- 
"KU. Being likewiſe a Branch of the Julian Family, and deſcended from Lulus 
Kinſclf, he had from the beginning been of diſtinguiſhed Rank in Rome; and 
e Eſteem of his Probity gave a new Luſtre to his Birth. When therefore the 
 KÞri2 were aſſembled together, Proculus harangued them, and calmed their Minds 
"With a Fable which he told them, affirming the Truth of it, with an Oath. 
= 1 was travelling along, ſays he to the Romans, Romulus ſuddenly appeared 
me: His Stature was taller than that of Mortals, and his Armour caſt a 
"az =/ing Brightneſs. The Apparition inſtantly filled me with a religious Dread : 
I addreſſed myſelf to it in theſe reproachful Words. Why have you left 


who attended him for the greater State: And whilſt 


ond which was called Goats-pond. Here the King was 1455 77 


ſudden Storm mixed with Hail and 
diſperſed the Soldiers; and the Senators remaining alone Rowvuvs. 


WW /o ſoon? 


What Suſpicions have you raiſed againſt us? We are taken 


e the Authors of. your Death, and our Reputation ſuffers by it. What 
rom has not your diſappearing ſpread all over the City which you founded? 
which he replied, It has pleaſed the Gods to call me back to Heaven, from 
hence 1 originally came. They have placed me among themſelves, now that I have 


$4 Quirinus. 


Rome into a Condition of becoming the Capital of a great Empire. Go 
ien, dear Proculus, and admoniſh my Romans to love Temperance and warlike 
erciſes. They may by that means hope to become one Day the Maſters of the 
gerd. And as for me, I will always be aſſiſtant to you, under the Name of the 


Tur Harangue of a Man whom the People thought ſincere, ſoon removed 
e Suſpicions Rome had formed againſt her Senate, and cauſed Divine 165 Ho- 


the Citizens of Rome near Goats-Poxd, ſo fu- 
as a Storm overtook them, on a ſudden, as en- 
iy took away the Light of the Sun; T hat the 
ans were ſo frighted with this terrible Dark- 
, the Noiſe of the Thunder, and the Whirl- 
ad, that they fled in Confuſion; and that, as 
rn as the Sky was clear, they returned to the 
ee of Meeting, where they were informed that 
97/5 had been carried up to Heaven in the 
{of the Thunder and Lightning, and in the 
rr of the Senators, who kept . cloſe to him in 
Midſt of the Storm. This Adventure, accord- 
= 2 Plutarch, gave Riſe to the Caprotine Nones, 
Popali fugium. But the moſt celebrated Au- 
rs do, with Reaſon, give another Origin to this 
al, of which we ſhall ſpeak in its proper 
ce. On it, the Romans offered Sacrifices, with- 
the City, near Goats-poxd. 
168 Hiſtorians differ about the Place where Ro- 
In; loſt his Life; ſome ſaying it was in the open 
Id, whilſt he was haranguing his Army ; others 
3 


urs to be paid to Romulus. The People were tranſported with Joy, and 


in the Temple of Yzlcan; others in the Senate. 

But theſe two laſt Opinions are in effect the ſame, 
ſuppoſing the Senate was then aſſembled in the 
Temple of Vulcan. Nor do the Hiſtorians agree 
any better about the Manner in which he was aſ- 


ſaſſinated. Some ſay it was done by the People, 


who were enraged at the King for ſhewing more 
Favour to thoſe who were newly come to. Rome 
from the conquered Cities, than to the old Inha- 


bitants: Whilſt others pretend, the Senators ſtabbed 


him in full Senate, and having cut his Body in 
Pieces, every one took a Part of it, and carried it 
away under his Robe. | 

169 A Feſtival was inſtituted to Romulus, at 
Rome, called Quirinalia. It was celebrated on the 
17th of February. An High-Prieſt, who was al- 
ways choſen out of the Patriciaus, preſided over 
the Worſhip of the new God, with the Title of 
Flamen Quirinalis. The Perſon who created this 
facerdotal Office in Honour of Romulus, was 


Numa. 
turned 
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Year of turned their Murmurs into the Worſhip of this new Deity. Romulus became, 
ROM E new Mars in Rome, under the Name of Quirinus, and there took the place x 
8338 the old God Quiris, whom the Sabines had long worſhipped. . 
Tnvs ended the Reign of a Prince, for whoſe Loſs Rome could be no othy. _ fi 
wiſe comforted, than by the Hopes of having him to be her Protector amoy, 
the Gods. Romulus reigned thirty-ſeven Years 170 in a City, whoſe Foundation 
he laid. He found Means to make it ſo conſiderable, that numerous Colonie; 
were ſent from thence, in a few Years,* to people the Cities it had conquer! 
In order to gain himſelf Authority in Rome, he knew how to make his Adya. 
tage of the Opinion the People had of his Divine Birth. He was thought to þ, 
the Son of Mars, and certainly did not appear to act unbecoming that Ch, 
rater. For, according to the prevailing Opinions of thoſe Times, his militzy 
Exploits made him thought worthy of being eſteemed the God of Battels himſef 
Nor were his Wiſdom and Policy inferior to his Courage. Romulus made: 
» Handful of Men, gathered together by Accident, and without any Choice, fo. 
midable to all Italy: And what is more ſurpriſing, he formed a Colony out 9 
a Company of Profligates, which has been yet more illuſtrious for its Virty 
than either for its Bravery, or its Conqueſts. | 


RomvuLvus. 


150 We thought it neceſſary to follow their all Writers agree, he reigned thirty ſeven Ye, 
Opinion, who make Romulus twenty three Years He was therefore, according to this Opinion, 
old, when he was elected King of Rome. And bout fixty when he died. 
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But 


n a Throne continued down the Remains of the pureſt Trojan Nobility in 


So then the Want of Iſſue of Romulus, was what made the Crown 


X Rome elective, which otherwiſe would naturally have been hereditary. 


ke t them long in Suſpence, 


EZHowever, the Diſſentions of the Romans about a Succeſſor to Romulus, 
Not that the Ambition of any private Per- 


is who coveted the Crown, raiſed theſe Commotions among the People: 


mls had placed them. 


Io one of the Senators had Superiority enough over the reſt, to make him 
Pire at a Rank which would have raiſed him above that Equality in which 
But what deferred the Election of a King 


g, was the 


Mteſt that aroſe between the two principal Nations, of which the Roman 


3 0 riæ then conſiſted. Alba had furniſhed Romulus with the firſt Inhabitants of **” 


new City, and the Sabines, under Tatius their King, had increaſed the Co- 


Iny. It was then, between the Romans who came from Alba with Romulus, 
d the Sabines who came from Cures with Tatius, that the Diſpute aroſe. Each 
Marty would fain have given a King to their common City. The Romans con- 
Inded that they, as Founders of the City, had a Right to fill the Throne with 
Prince choſen from among them. The Sabines urged, that their Moderation 
= ſuffering Romulus to reign alone, after Tatiuss Death, ought not to preju— 
ee their Rights. To which they added, that they had in their Compact re- 
Wrv'd to themſelves the Liberty of having a Sovereign in Rome of their own 
ountry; and that, if it was not thought proper to have two Monarchs toge- 
her upon the ſame Throne, at leaſt the Sabines ought in their Turn to ſec a 


Prince of their Nation fill it. | 


1 Beſides what has been obſerved of the here- 
tary Deſcent of the Crown of Alla, the follow- 
2 kKemark ought not to be omitted. Florus, who 
rote from the Memoirs of the antient Roman 
iſtorians, aſſures us, that the Alban Scepter de- 
ended from Father to Son, down to Amulius 
ſho deprived Namitor his eldeſt Brother of it. 
his Amulius, jam bis ſeptima ſoboles, regnabat, 
eie pulſo Numitore. It's true, in the greateſt 
irrt of the Editions of Florus, this Paſſage runs 
Nas: 4% bis quarto decimo filio regnat Amulius. 
ut, beſides that this Text, when thus mangled 
the ſame Senſe which it has when corrected by 
e antient Manuſcripts, Fornandes, who quotes 
torus, expreſſes it in the Tame Terms as they do 
ho are for the Correction: Amulius jam bis ſep- 
aa ſoboles regnabat. He means, that Amulius was 


"22 


the fourteenth King of Alba, to whom the Crown 
deſcended from 
hereditary, 

2 We have already obſerved, that Eaſebius in 
his Chronology, aſcribes the Origin of the Fulian 
Family in 
Favourite. He was ſo conſiderable there, that the 
Romans had Thoughts of making him King, after 
the Death of Romulus, and appointed him to be 
one of the two Deputies ſent to Czres, to bring 
Numa Pompilius to Rome. And it is therefore 
ſurprizing that Pighius ſhould, in his Enumeration 
of the illuſtrious Patrician Families that were in 
Rome from its Foundation, omit the Fulian. He 
mentions only the Huſtilian, Potitian, Fabian, 
Horatian, Antonian, Quintilian and Tarpeian. 


P THE 


ather to Son. It was therefore 


ome to 22 Proculus, Romulas's - 


OMULUS dicd at near ſixty Years of Age, and left no Year of 
Had he had any fit to have ſucceeded him, the Af ROM E 
C4 fection the Romans would have had for the Race of the Founder XXXVIL 
of Rome, would doubtleſs have determined them to have made their Crown 5 Hl. 
1 That of Alba, from whence Rome was a Colony, was ſo, and B. 2. . 119. 
"Its probable they would have followed' this Example, and have filled their 
Krone with a Prince deſcended from ſo long a Succeſſion of Kings. 
e Blood of c,/Eneas ceaſed to reign with Romulus: Tho' it is ſaid to have 
Den ſtill preſerved in the Julian 2 Family, which in a leſs elevated Station 


Year of 


ROME 
XXXVIII, 
XXXIX. 


EY Ret 


Plutarch. in 
the Life of 


54 
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Year of Tk Senators, who were one half Albans and the other Sabines, made then = 
ROM E ſelves Maſters of Rome; and they being divided among themſelves, as wel : 3 
1 the People, were fo far from healing the Diviſions, during the Interregnum, fl, {Bc 
WYWV they increaſed them. Nay, the Senate reſolved to take Advantage of the " i 
lick Broils, and aſſume the conteſted Sovereignty to themſelves; and their Mu 
ner of doing it Was this. 1 * 
Dion. Hal ib. T EHE two hundred Senators divided themſelves into Tens. Theſe Tens de; 
Liv. B. i. 13. Lots which ſhould govern firſt, and the Ten to whoſe Lot it fell, enjoyed th x. 
and Pifarcd. Sovereignty for five Days; but in ſuch a manner that one Perſon only of th b 

Ten, had the Regalia at a Time. 3 To theſe another Ten ſucceeded, every on 4 

of whom took his Turn of fitting upon the Throne, wearing the Crown, yy WM... 

being attended by the Lictors. It was a Form of Republick which Nx 4 

even then made Trial of; but it was of very ſhort Continuance : This 90 * 

of Interregnum, for 10 it was called, laſted but a little more than a 1 10 

The publick Murmurs ſhortned its Duration, Complaints were made of A, 

" intolerable Slavery under alternative Kings. As the Maſters multiplied,, ! K 

Weight of the Yoke increaſed. As the Intereſts and Views of fo great a NM n 1 


Aurel. Victor. 


Plutarch. 


Livy, ibid. 


"Plutarth. 


| ſatisfied with the Tranquillity of a private Life. 


tion: And a middle Way was therefore choſen. The former were Prevail 


Search only of thoſe Woods and Fountains, which Religion had made ir 


ber of Sovereigns were different, the one undid what the other had done; i 
a continual Change of Monarchs introduced Inſtability and Diſturbance; z 
Rome. Beſides, the People apprehended, that the Senate, tho' conſtant in 11 
thing elſe, would yet be ſo in maintaining that Kind of Government, whis © 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves of, and would deſtroy the Monarchy. And thy 
Complaints were growing into Sedition, when a proper Expedient was thouy 
on, whereby to bring both Parties to agree in the Choice of a King. : 
TE Albans who firſt founded Rome, and the Sabines who came into it 
ter it was founded, each obſtinately inſiſted on having a King of their own N. 


on to be contented with nominating the Sovereign they liked; and the lat 
to leave the Right of electing to the former, provided they choſe a Sabine. 1 WG 
this Means all was made eaſy. The antient Inhabitants of Rome were in I. 
ſeſſion of the Right of chooſing their Maſter ; and the Sabines had the Sail a 
faction of ſeeing one of their Countrymen on the Throne. The Choice! 
the Sovereign was left to the People, but in Subordination to the Senate, wiv 
declared, that the Curiæ ſhould hold their Power of eleQing from the Sen 
tors, who reſerved to themſelyes the Right of approving or reje Ring thei = | 
Choice of a Succeſſor to Romulus. | x 
F. II. THERE was then in the native Country of the Sabines, a Mn 
of a diftinguiſhed Birth and Virtue, who led a retired Life: He was who! 
taken up with the Worſhip of the Gods, and the Study of an auſtere Phi 
ſophy, and had no Thoughts of Empire, but over his own Paſſions. Hi MY 
ilius. He was the fourth Son of Pompo, an illuſti 3 


2 
4 


my” 4 p38 
- 3-5 

: 1 

1 78 
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Name was Numa 4 Pomp I 
ous Sabine, who had married the Daughter of King Tatius, but had not fo: 
lowed the Fortunes of his Father-in-Law to Rowe. The Princeſs his Wit 
was alſo of her Husband's Mind; ſhe continued at Cures with him, and ws: 
When Death had, after! 
thirty Years Marriage, taken Tatia from her Husband, Nama gave himſelf u 
entirely to the Study of Wiſdom. He left the City, and confined him? 
wholly to the Country; where he wandered from Solitude to Solitude, it} 


3 The Hiſtorians give us different Accounts of 
the Government of Rome, during this firſt Inter- 
regnum. 
nators who divided the Regal Power between them, 
to an hundred and fifty: And he will have it that 
each reigned only twelve Hours; that is to ſay, 
one from Midnight to Noon, and another from 
Noon to Midnight, every twenty four Hours, i 
li àgpus The rurrög, Ths veg, Whereas Livy, 
for his Part, pretends that the Number of the Se- 
nators who reigned was but an hundred; and a- 
grees, that they being divided into Tens, each Ten 
trad the whole Authority for five Days; but ne- 
vertheleſs in ſuch a manner as that one only had 


Platarch reduces the Number of the Se- 


the Regalia. And Dion. Hal. tells us that th ul 
Senators were in Number two hundred; in wid 
he ſeems to come nearer the Truth than the ou] de 
two. It is well known, that Romulus created 1 
hundred Senators, and that Titus Tatius added . 
other hundred to them. But as to the other Pa" 
culars, Plutarch's Account is the moſt exact, . 
the moſt circumſtantial. Suppoſing, with Livy, 1 al 
each ten Senators reigned in its Turn for five Daj%" ll 
is natural enough to infer, that each Senator rei 
ed but twelve Hours. ie 

4 Dion. Hal. gives Numa's Father the Name a f 
Pompilins Pompo; A. Victor calls him Pompo; 7 I 
lerius Maximus, Pompilins Pompas. g 
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ater, 
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eceived among the 
5 | ot le City , 
KM the Country, ; 
WT hus much is indeed certain, 
Wt ually took A | 
redit to his Laws, and bring 
Employment i 
lter Truth, an 


and the Company of his Relations, abundantly made up to him 
by the Converſation and Embraces of the N ymph Egeria 5. 
that Numa, when he was upon the Throne, 
dyantage of this general Perſuaſion, in order thereby to give 
about a Reformation in Rome. 
n his Solitude ſeems, moſt probably, to have been only a Search 
d the Knowledge of the true God: And it will hereafter appear, 


But his chief 


at he did, by the Strength of his Reaſon, diſcover his Exiſtence, notwith- 
anding the Darkneſs of Paganiſm, with which he was ſurrounded. 


XX Tut Roman 
pſent from Rome: 
eived with general Applauſe. 


* 
et ty . ' 
WFP 7 
2 3 
b 
we 


in, improve, and correct, the Regulations made by Romulus. He was of a 
nature Age. Having been born the very Day on which the Foundations of 


"Rome were laid, he was then about 5 forty. He had alſo been Arbitrator of 


People pitch d upon Numa Pompilius to be their King, though 
And. his Name, 
His Reputation had been ſpread all over Ita- 
and in him were found all thoſe Qualities which were neceſlary to main- 


when brought to the Senate, was re- 


l the Differences in Cures, before he choſe to retire into the Country: Such 


Credit did his Equity, and a perfect Knowledge of the Laws give him, among 


* "F And from thence, doubtleſs, came the Fable, which was yery early Year of 


XXXIX. 
WY NY 


1 t e Sabines. The Senator therefore, who then officiated as King, during the Year of 
Firerregnum, declared the Election of Numa Pompilius, in a general Aſſembly RO M E, 
r the Curiæ; and that with the unanimous Conſent of both Senate and . 


LW . 
4 7 
eople 
r * 
>. 88 » 
F- . 


The only Apprehenſion that remained, was, that a rigid Philoſo- 
ner, who had taſted the ſweet Calm of a rural Life, would refuſe to expoſe 
imſelf to the various Tempeſts of a difficult Government. 


Two Senators 


ere ſent to fetch Numa from the Neighbourhood of Cures; whoſe Names 


ne Extraction. 


1 * ere Julius Proculus and Valerius Voleſus, the one of Alban, the other of Sa- 
+ The Citizens had indeed long been inclined to raiſe one of 


*EKhcſe two to the Throne, and in Suſpence which to chooſe: But nevertheleſs, 
Love of the publick Good had then the Aſcendant in Roman Breaſts over 
WD mbition and Jealouſy; the two Senators ſet out together, to go and make 
a2 honeſt and ſincere Offer of it to the Sabine Philoſopher. | | 


EX 3 Numa's Inclination to Solitude, and his Cuſ- 
bm of retiring into the ſecret Places of the Foreſt 
Rf 4r:c:a, gave Riſe to ſeveral popular Opinions. 
Zone perſuaded themſelves, that the Nymph ge- 

her ſelf dictated the Laws he eſtabliſhed, as well 
— 20v1l, as religious. Whilit others, leſs favourably 
DD Naw2's Reputation, have believed, that under 
is affected Love for Woods and Caves, was con- 
aaled another, which was more real and leſs chaſt. 
eence the Reports that were ſpread of this King's 
= !:gnations and Privacies with this pretended 
| Nymph, Judenal was prepoſſeſſed with theſe O- 
anions, and expreſſes himſelf agreeably to them, 
Where ſpeaking of the Wood which was known 
P the Romans by the Name of Lucus Egeriæ, he 
s, 


c 2b: noctarnæ Numa conſtituebat amicæ. Sat. 3. 


bis Wood is ſaid to have been conſecrated to 
e Muſes, as well as the Fountain which watered 
and. which was under the Care of the Veſtals. 
hey drew there the Water they wanted for Sacri- 
ces and Luſtrations. And in Proceſs of Time, 
his Wood, which was near the Gate Capena, came 
de within the Limits of Rome. The Loſs of 
e od Wood was ſupplied by another which was 
_ hont the City, and bore the Name of Laces 
Ceriæ, and Lucus Camænarum, as the former had 
one. But St. Auſtin, de Civ. Dei. I. ). building 
pon a Paſſage taken out of Varro's Book of An- 
Zeltes, as his Authority, gives an allegorical In- 
-pretation to theſe frequent Meetings between 
«ma and Egeria. He ſays, that this King being 
erſed in Hydromancy, ſaw ſeveral Dæmons in the 
ater, whom 


' he conſulted, and from whom he 


» 4 


received the Laws he propoſed to his People : And 
that becauſe Numa cauſed Water to be brought 
him for his magical Operations, eo quod aquam 
egeſſerit, this gave Occaſion to the F ion that he 
had married the Nymph Egeria, who took her 
Name from the Latin Word Egerere. Dion. Hal. 
indeed tells us that Numa boaſted of being inſtruct- 
ed in the Art of Governing by one of the nine 
Muſes : But at the ſame time relates ſuch a fabu- 
lous Story on this Occaſion, as he himſelf judges 
to be below the Gravity of Hiſtory. 

6 Rome, according to Yarro's Calculation, was 
founded on the ſecond Day of April, in the 
third Year of the ſixth Olympiad. Romulus 
died the ſeventh of July, in the firſt Year of 
the ſixteenth Olympiad. The Difference betweets 
theſe two, is thirty eight Years and about three 
whole Months. Now Nama was born the ſame 
Day that Rome was founded; and conſequently 
was in his thirty ninth Year when his Predeceſſor 
died. So that if to thirty eight Years, and near 
three whole Months, we add one whole Year, 
which the moſt celebrated Hiſtorians allow to the 
Interregnum, it will be true, that Numa was about 
forty when he aſcended the Throne. Which being 
ſuppoſed, we muſt, in order to find out this forty 
Years of the Foundation of Rome, and of Numa's 
Age, ſay with Father Petau, either that Romulus 
reigned above thirty eight Vears, or that the firſt 
Vear of his Reign was not till the third Vear of 
the Foundation of Rome ; that is, till two Years 
after the Romans began to lay the Foundations of 
this City. For the forty Years which Hiſtorians 

ive Nzma, cannot be made out, but upon Yarre's 
cheme, which we have followed. | 
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Bur the Deputics found more Reſiſtance in Numa Pompilius than they hy * E 


ROME expected. His Averſion to the Government of a City, which had ſprung up in 


the midſt of Wars, was not inferior to his Love of a retired Life. And þ, 
therefore in the Preſence of his Father, and Marcius his Relation, gave tie 


Plytarch Life Roman Envoys the following Anfwer: Tis a great Happineſs to be entirh © fe 


of Numa. 


Plutarch. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 2. p. 121. 


Plutarch. 


independent on the Aſſiſtance of other Men in the Manner of Life which s . 
has choſen, and it is a Folly to relinquiſh one's old Ways of living to learn ne, 
and to prefer an uncertain Satisfatiion to an aſſured Tranquillity. The Death 
of Tatius and Romulus make me fear every thing from a Senate which is 4j. 
vided into actions, and not free from the Suſpicion of having aſſaſſinated then 
King. And who was that King upon whom the Murder is ſuſpected to ha: 
been committed, but Romulus himſelf, who had the Reputation of being dl. 
ſcended from the Gods? Whereas my Deſcent is merely human; and if I hay "8 
gained any Reputation, it is for ſuch Qualities as are in no wiſe proper to na. . 
me ſhine upon a Throne, a Love of Peace, Retirement, Study, and divine Ii. 
ſhip. But as Rome is envied by her Neighbours, and threatned with form 
Wars, for which Romulus, perhaps, gave no Provocation, ſhe has Need j = 
an active and warlibe Prince to govern her. What Benefit could you receiv, WR 
in theſe Circumſtances, from a pacifick King, who would be wholly employ'd in ej. x 
bliſhing deſpiſed Fuſtice and Equity, and the neglected Worſhip of the Gods) wy 
Would you find any thing in him to ſatisfy the vaſt Views of your Ambitin, 
or that inſatiate Deſire of Conqueſt, which Rome has been full of from hn 
very Infancy ? | | = 
Tris Anſwer ſtruck the Deputies with Surprize : And they joined . 
treaties to Arguments, in order to perſuade the Philoſopher not to di: 
dain the Crown. What will become of Rome, ſaid they to him, , you h 
your Refuſal throw her back into the Diſorders of the Interregnum ? il th 
Romans ever agree again in the Choice of a Monarch, as they have all join "i 
their Suffrages in electing you? Will you ſuffer a Colony to be ruined by its Di-. 
ſenſions, which was founded in the Union of the two moſt flouriſhing Natim 
in Italy? | 1 
 NUMA's Father, and his Relation Marcius, eſpouſed the Intereſts of Rm 
and cach ſeparately adviſed him, not to deſpiſe a Preſent which was ſen 
to him from Heaven. It is zndeed, ſaid they to him, worthy of you not 11 WG 
ſuffer your Eyes to be dazzled with the Riches and Splendor of a Thru. 
But ought you therefore to pay no Regard to the Appointment of the Gui, + 
who have choſen you to fill it? Have they indued your Heart with ſo grid 
a Love of Equity, only to lie uſeleſs in a Deſart ? The Throne is an eminn 
Place, from whence Virtue ſhews itſelf to Advantage, and exerciſes a Poun 
which captivates and ſubdues the Hearts of Men. Tatius, h a Foreignn, © 
was Highly eſteemed by the Romans, and the Memory of Romulus was ſo p.. 
tious to them, that after his Death they voted him divine Honours. And us ̃ 
knows but Rome, influenced by the Royal Example, will abate of her Pride a © 
Fury, and the Love of Arms will be ſucceeded by a Reſpect for Religion? Hi 
glorious is it to become the Reformer of a People whom Nature formed for Vi 
tue Jou will no ſooner have the Reins of Government in your Hands, b . 
75 will convert that martial Impetuoſity of the Romans, into a Love 75 
edc. | —=x 
THis Diſcourſe ſtaggered the Philoſopher ; and the People of Cures brougit s 
him to an abſolute Determination. They preſſed him on all Sides, not to cn) 
the Sabines the Glory of giving a King to the Roman Colony: At length Ze 
for the publick Good prevailed over his private Inclinations: And after having 
rendered Heaven propitious to him by Sacrifices, he ſet out for Rome. C 
THe Senate and People went out to meet their new King, with all the J 
that Prepoſſeſſion can give in favour of thoſe who are generally eſteemed. . 
rius Vettius, who was King for the Day, commanded the Tribes and Curie to a 2 
ſemble a ſecond time, in order to ele& him when preſent, whom they had a 4Þ 
ready choſen in his Abſence : and then the Senate confirmed the ſecond Choice of A 
the People. But when all things were ready for cloathing him in the Royal Y 
Robes, he inſiſted that the Gods ſhould firſt be conſulted by Augury : _ 3 YZ 
4 | | there 3 
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ecore attended to the top of the 


57 


Hill Tarpeius, to obſerve the flying of the Year of 
erformed with the utmoſt Regularity. The K - "2 E 
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| ' hw Nee? 1 3 with his Face to the South, and his Head WY 
* © cd with a Veil 7: The Prince of the Augurs ſtood behind him, and ſtretch-„— 5 
his Right Hand over Numa Head, turned himſelf to the Eaſt, and prayed 
him; then, looking round on all ſides to diſcover ſome favourable Omen, 
aw ſome Birds, which were preſumed to be auſpicious; and this was ſuffi- 
nt. The King came down from the Mountain, with the Acclamations of 
people, who were charmed with the Modeſty of the Governor whom they 
choſen | | | | f 
. ul. Bur the Reader is not to expect here the Events of a Reign made famous Year of 
arms, and ſignalized by Battels. The Romans acknowledge that Numa Pom- R Led — E 
17s did not aggrandize their State by Conqueſts. It was his particular Glory to IXXXI. 
olim a good Polity in it: And he begun the Reformation of Rome with him- N 


ea Guards, under the Name of Celeres : but Pompilius x e. 
ald ill become me, ſaid he, to reign over a People I diſtruſt; and as ill to diſtruſt 
People, who force me to reign. 
= Hug public Diſorders ; which he found to be the Love of Arms. 


17 
% 18 
+ 3 


euſtomed to Robberies and Murders: Romulus had indeed made a good 
ce of this martial Genius, by turning it againſt foreign Enemies; but after all, 


rt in our Minds. 


had always cauſed himſelf to be attended with three hun- 


; deceſſor 
His Prede laid them aſide. It 


3 1 by 9 


His firſt Care was to ſtrike at the Foundation 
Rome, at its 


Wrth, conſiſted only of bold and enterprizing Men, or of Profligates, who were 


let it have its free Courſe : whereas Numa Pompilius did all he could to 


'I Weaken it. And as he thought Religion, which ſometimes proceeds from Fear, 
t more frequently produces it, would beſt moderate the too lively Sallies of 


FW fiery and intrepid People; he therefore made it his main Buſineſs to new 


—Wodcl the publick Worſhip of the Romans. 
lr is very probable, that this wiſe Prince had, by the Light of his Reaſon, and Plucarch. 
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kerhaps the reading of the antient Philoſophers, arrived at the Knowledge of 
e true God 8. Beſides what prophane Hiſtorians tell us of it, he gave Proofs 
it by his Conduct, and the Regulations he eſtabliſhed in Rome. He forbad the 


FL >. 
9 


3 5 i 


Making any Repreſentations of the Deity for the future, under the Figures of 
ien or Beaſts: He ſaid, It was injurious to make uſe 


» 75 corruptible Things to 
preſent an inviſible Being, of which we ought to have no Repreſentation, 
{ Some have thought that he was Pythagorass Diſci- 
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7 Livy adds, that. the Augur covered his own 
Head alſo with a Veil. The Aagars did indeed 
ctually uſe Veils, when they made their Obſer- 
ations, out of a Perſuaſion, that they could not 
ce too much Recollection and Attention in the 
xerciſe of their Office. =) 


MW 8 1 can here quote only Piararcb. This judi- 


eious Author makes a Conceſſion which is very 


ontrary to the Pagan Religion. He ſays, that the 


iceſt King of the Romans acknowledged One 
J Being, who is imperceptible, impaſſible, invi- 
ble, incorru tible, and purely intelligible s ors 


A ya; dae 0s . 1 & xd byrey, Gren dd x di e 
l yorror UTsupubdyiy f T6 dre. And the ſame 


Author adds, that the Divinity was never repre- 


bented by any Image in Rome before Nama's 
Lime; and that for a hundred 


Wo! and ſixty Years, no 
WE Statues were made there, which were honoured as 
_ cods. Whence one might conclude, that the 
Palladium was not then looked on as a Divinity 
but as a mere Taliſman. We have ſpoken of it 
in the Notes upon the ſecond Book of the AEneid. 
| Nama's Prohibition likewiſe, who, according to 
the ſame Author, forbad the erecting any Images 
ot the Gods in Temples, deſerves our Regard. In- 
deed, Jupiter, uno, Neptune, &c, were known 
5 Italy before Nama's Time, and Quiris had been 
rſt worſhipped by the Sabines, and afterwards by 
the Romans; but it's probable they had then no 
Statues. The Art of Sculpture was doubtlelb 


un- 


ieee, and learned this pure Philoſophy from him: but the Time in which he 


lived, 


known in that barbarous and unpoliſhed Age. Be- 
ſides, Plutarch adds, that Numa thought it un- 
worthy of the Deity, to repreſent him by Figures 
of Men or Beaſts. 

9 Several at Rome were perſuaded upon the 


Credit of an antient but falſe Tradition, that Nama 


had been Py:hagoras's Diſciple. But all ſenſible 
Hiſtorians reje&t this Opinion. Livy finds fault 
with it. Plutarch and Dion. Hal. oppoſe it. The 
Subſtance of their Reaſons is as follows. Firſt; 
Pythagoras did not live till long after Nama. Ac- 
cording to Dion. Hal. this Philoſopher did not 
come into Italy, till above an hundred Years after 
this Prince's Time, in the Reign of Tarquin the Firſt, 
and in the fifty- firſt Olympiad : whereas Numa was 
elected King in the third Year of the ſixteenth O- 
lympiad. So that between the Reign of Nama, 
and Pythaporas's Arrival in Italy, there were thirty- 
four 55 or a hundred thirty-ſix Years. 
Livy ſays, Pythagoras taught in Zzaly, in the 
Time of Serviut Tullius Nov from the firſt 


Year of Numa's Reign, to Servins Tullius, are 


reckoned a hundred thirty - ſeven 'Years. Aulus 


Gellius contends, that this Philoſopher had not ap- 
peared in Italy, before the Reign of 'Zarquin the 


Proud. He landed there about the ſixtieth Olym- 
piad, according to Dog. Laertiut, or the ſixty- 


1econd, according to Clem. Alexandrinus, An 


laſtly, Tally Tuſcul. 4. aſſures us, that Pytbagoras 
taught in 7aly at the Time when, Bratsaboliſhe 
Q Monarchy 
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NuMa. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 2. p. 124. 


they were originally Lacedemonians, and had brought with them into tal, 139 
Manners and Doctrine of the Philoſophers of Greece, from whence Pythay, 


afterwards came. 


Bur Numa, whatever Convictions he might have had of the Exiſtence of., a 
true God, yet did not cauſe him to be worſhipped in Rome: nor did he ©, 
aboliſh all the antient Superſtitions. On the contrary, judging that the Nuny, 
of the Feſtivals, and the Variety of the Heroes, conſecrated by Religion, way; 
be ſuch an Amuſement for the People, as would ſoften their Manners, andę 
inſtead of their military Occupations; he politickly adopted both the old 4 
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7 Year of lived, will by no means admit of it. It is more probable that he had his Ky, 
ROME ledge from the antient Books of the Sabines. We have already obſerved, t 


39 4 
0 


I 


Ceremonies, which Romulus had brought with him, and thoſe which the 4 9 on ] 


bines, who came with Titus Tatius, had afterwards introduced into Rome. W den 
was this all, he regulated thoſe Ceremonies o, made them decent and ore}; 
and divided all the Miniſters of Religion into eight Claſles. = 

Tue firſt were called Curiones i, becauſe they were the particular Prieſts 11; 
cach Curia: and as therefore there were thirty Curiæ in Rome, fo were they 1 4 


thirty Curiones. 


Tar ſecond Claſs were the Flamines '3, who took their Names from they & 
Caps. They wore a ſort of picked Bonnets, on the tops of which were Ling 
or Woollen Tufts of ſcarlet, which hung down on both Sides of the Heu 


— 
* 
— 


| 


3 


Monarchy in Rome. Secondly,  Py:hagoras kept 


his School at Croton, a City which was not be- 
gun to be built till the fourth Year of Numa's 
Reign. Thirdly, It is not utterly improbable in- 
deed, but Pythagoras of Samos might have come 
into Italy: It is granted, that no other Pythagoras 
was known as a Man of great Reputation, but 
him of Samos; and that his Doctrine was not un- 
like that of Numa. But muſt we from thence 
conclude, that the Man who was not ſo much 
as his Co- temporary, was his Diſciple? What 
gave occaſion to invent many Fables concernin 

Numa, was, according to one Cladius in Plutarch, 
this; that the Acts of his Reign were burnt by the 
Gauls at the taking of Rome, and thoſe Acts of it 
that remained in Clodius's Time, had been framed 
afterwards, in favour of ſome Men, who had 
falſely grafted themſelves. upon the moſt antient 
Families in Rome. And according to this then, 
we mult ſuppoſe that the Hiſtorians, who are our 
Guides at preſent, wrqte from falſe Memoirs. 
But who can know this? Again, Platarch re- 
lates, upon the Teſtimony of ſome Authors, that 
another Pythagoras of Sparta won the Prize at the 
Races int Gi 

Olympiad ; that he travelled into Italy, and that 
he, by his wife Counſels, made himſelf uſeful to 
Numa. But this Pythagoras either never exiſted, 
or at leaſt never paſſed for a Philoſopher. 

10 If we believe Dion. Hal. Numa took care 
to digeſt and place in order the Laws and Cere- 
monies of Religion, in a Book, which he divided 
into eight Parts. | 
- 11 Fheſe Carioxes were inſtituted by Romulus. 
Each Caria choſe its owu Cario. | he Chief of 
the Car:ones bore the Title of Maximas Curio. 
He was choſen by all the Cariæ together. The 
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lympick Games, about the ſixteenth 
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Curiones were charged with the Care of the x 
crifices, much in the ſame manner as the pri- 
pal Magiſtrates, were in antient Greece; r? 
they ſacrificed in the Prytaneum, which is the 
Name the Greeks gave to the ſacred Place, in 
which the People aſſembled. The Sacrifices whit RR 
were offered to the Gods in the Temples of te 
Curiæ, were called Curionia. Hence the Lan 
Expreſſion As Curionium, which ſignifies, the | 
oums of Money, granted out of the publick Tre | 
— for defraying the Expences of theſe Sact | 
8 | 
12 Numa inſtituted no bloody Sacrifices. He 
offered no Bulls or Sheep. He only cauſed Los 
and Meat to be preſented to the Gods, and Liv er: 
tions to be made to their Honour, of Wine ail 
Milk. At leaſt Plutarch declares this. And b-- RR 
cauſe Pythagoras had likewiſe brought the fine 
Ceremonies from Greece; therefore Numa wi 
thought to have learned them from him. Ile 


* 


Law this King made about Sacrifices, is tis: N 
Deis frage & mola ſalſa ſupplicanto. He ſuffered Wn fer 
Wine to be uſed in Libations, but it was tobe 55 
ſuch Wine as had been drawn from Grapes, ll 4 = 
gathered from a Vine which had been pruned: WE” © 
Diis ex imputata vite ne libato. This was to el. . > 
courage his People to prune their Vines, and ct ne. .., 
them every Year. In Proceſs of Time even te Wl ticul 


Leſtals came to offer Victims. 7 
13 Plutarch ſays, theſe Prieſts were firſt called 
Pileamines, from the Greek Word de, or tte Wl 
Latin one Pileus, which ſignifies a ſort of H il 
which was peculiar to them. Varro derives tte 
Word Flamen, a filo quo caput cindtum eri, 
from a Bonnet made of Wool or Flax, which 
the Flamines wore in hot Weather: but, accord 


ing to others, the Word came from po 
3 
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7 4 5 * 
eo mulus's Time 14, there wa 
the Worſhip of Jupiter; 
ted to the Worſhip of Mars. 
Romulus, who had bee 
ar third Claſs conſiſted of thoſe, 
t which they uſed to bind round their Heads. 
ee, fay they, comes the Word Filamen, and 
ontraction Hamer. And ſome other Etymo- 
as do likewiſe derive the Word from certain 
_ gs, which, ſay they, the Flamines wore about 
"IE Heads, and were called by the Antients 
„, or from the Latin Flammeum, becauſe this 
ot the Flamen's Head-dreſs was of ſcarlet. It 
"& almoſt in the Form of a Cone ; and was for 
"MER eaſon called Apex. This Bonnet was faſtened 
r the Chin with Claſps, or two Strings, as 
be obſerved in the Figure we give of it, from 
als. But Servizs pretends, that upon the top 
ee Apex, there was a Tuft of Wool; which 
a in a Point; and that the Bonnet Was 
Apex from thence. As to the Dignity of 
amines, they were choſen by the People: af 
vrhich, they received an 1 * or rather 
; rt of Conſecratipn, at the Hands of the Pon- 
Bb Maximus, to whom they were abſolutely 
ed. Their Miniſtry was confined to one par- 
ar God, whoſe Name they took. All other 
iy Offices were incompatible with the Title 
amen; a Dignity which they held for Lite, 


" unle they were, for very great Reaſons, depoled. | 


J is Caſe, they were degraded, which the Ro- 
called Flaminio abire. It was a Crime for 


4 
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form a Society or particular College, as the 
. Ms rs and Pontifices did ; but they were ſum- 
ed, and took their Seats as Judges, whenever 
A fair was to be determined, the Cognizance 
hich belonged to the College of the Pontifices. 
, pro dome ſua, addreſſes himſelf to his Judges, 
Diiſcite orationem Pontifices & vos Flamines, 
n eeivil Life, the Flamines were tied up to ſeveral 
rg Practices, which the Extravagance of Pa- 
n had made ſacred. Their Wives, who were 
ed Flaminicæ, partook of the Prieſthood of 
_— Husbands, and ſhared with them the Care of 
= >acrifices: as we learn from A. Gellizs, and 
e of Gruter's antient Inſcriptions : and a Fla- 
ca could not be divorced on any Account what- 
er. Death alone could ſeparate a Flamen from 
vife; and upon her Death he loſt his ſacerdotal 
iy. Both had under their Care ſome youn 
and Boys, to aſſiſt in the Sacrifices. Theſe 
of Acolhtbes, whoſe Fathers and Mothers 
de living, were called Flaminii and Flaminiæ. 
e Number of the Flamines was at firſt but 
—_; afterwards they encreaſed to twelve, and 
3 ; 1 fteen. . : © 
ee will have it, that the three Flamines 
te created by Numa. But Plutarch on the con- 
Y aflures us, that Rommlus had already inſti- 
d the Flamen Dialis, and the Flamen Martialis. 
d it's certain, that the Founder of Rome paid a 
cular Worſhip to Jupiter, and the God Mars, 
hom he gloried as his Father: which there- 
 1nclines us to favour Plutarch's Opinion. 
5 The Flames Dialis was the moſt diſti 
i any, both by the Pre-eminence of his Rank, 
the God he ſerved. The Engagements he en- 
a into, as Prieſt of Tupiter, were inconſiſtent 
h his bearing civil Offices, which he could nei- 
lollicit, nor accept, But to make him 
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To theſe Numa added a third, in Honour 


n deified, under the Name of Quirinus. 
who had been called Celeres in Romulus's 


by mc, and had been his 77 Guards, Numa changed this military Body into a 


Company 


amends, he had the Privilege of being 


; 5 by 
a Lickor, and wearing a magnificent 


be: to 


which were added the Honours of the Carule 


Chair. He was generally deſcended from a Pa- 
trician Family, as well as the Flamen Martialit, 
and the Flamen Quirinalis : and therefore theſe 
were called Flamines Majores, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Flamines Minores, who were deſcended 


from Plebeians. The Flamen Dialis was ſubject 


to very troubleſome Laws, the Particulars of 


which we have in A. Gellius. Among other things, 
he was forbidden to ride on Horſe-back or caſt 
his Eyes upon an Army drawn up in Battalia, It 
was unlawful for him to ſweir, and therefore his 
taking the Oaths appointed by the Laws, was dis- 

enſed with. His Word alone was a ſufficient 
i eftimony, according to that Form of Words uſed 
by the Prætor, which had the Force of a perpetual 
Edict: Sacerdotem Veſtalem, II Flaminem Dialem, 
in omni mea juriſclictione jrrare. non cogam. He 
could not attend Funeral Solemnities, but with 
the utmoſt Frecautions. To be abſent but one 
Night from Kome, to touch a dead Body, and a 
thouſand other Actions, which are in themſelves 
indifferent, were thought to be ſo many conſide- 
rable Faults in the Flamen Di lic. But in order 
to lighten ths heavy Yoke, great Marks of Diſ- 
tinction were. annexed to his Office. He wore a 
hollow or pierced Ring on his Finger; and he 
was placed uppermoſt at Feaſts, unleſs the King 


of the Sacrifices was preſent, to whom he was 


obliged to give place. He had the Privilege 
of wearing the Pretexta, and ſitting in the Ca- 
rule Chair in the Senate: and only a Freeman 
could cut his Hair. In fome Caſes, the Reſpect 
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a Flamen called Dialis 5, becauſe he preſided Year of 
and another called Martialis *5, becauſe con- R W ME 


LXXXII. 


Numa. 


ſhewn him was carried even to Superſtition. Wit- 


neſs this Law: Unguiam Dialis, & capilli Seg- 
nina, ſrebecr Ai Corus Lie, 96124 iutegunto. E 
appointed the Time of the Vintages, which he de- 
clared by facriticing a young Sheep. His Bonnet 
was, by way of Honour, diſtinguiſhed from that 
of the other Flamines, We find it repreſented in 
the antient Monuments and Medals, under the 
Name of Albogalerns : and Feſtus fays it was made 
of the Skin of a white Victim. Some modern 
Authors have falſely advanced, that no Flamen 
Dialis ever partook of the Honours of the Ma- 
giſtracy. To convince themſelves of the con- 
trary, they need only read Tacitus Annal. 3. and 
Livy B. 45. The former gives us the CREE 
of Servius Maluginenſis, and Merula, who both 
obtained the Conſulſhip, tho? they were then both 
Flamines Diales : and ſays, in the ſame Place, 
Sepe Pontifices Dialia ſacra feciſſe, ſi Flamen va- 
letudine, aut munere publico, impediretur. And 
Livy fpeaks of a Flamen Dzalis, who exerciſed 
the Office of Prezor, ; age Shs | 

16 The Flamen Martialis was the ſecond in 
Rank, among the Flamines. It was not lawful 
for him to go out of 1zaly, at leaſt in the firſt Ages 
of Rome. We learn from Livy and Val. Maxi- 
mut, that Aulus Poſthumus, Conſul and Flamen 
Martialis, could not get leave of Cæciliut Me 
tellus, the Pontifex Maximus, to command the 
Roman Army in Africa. The Flamen Quirinalir 
was alſo ſubject to the ſame Law. Livy, B. N. 
ives us an Initance of it in the Perſon of Q. Fa- 
ns Pictor. | | 


17 Dion, Hal. tells ns; that Nama made no Al-- 


teration in the Cuſtoms Rownlzs had ay 


+ 
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Year of Company of Sacrificers, and con 
R O ME ceſſor had deſtined to War. 
_ Taz fourth Claſs conſiſted of thoſe who 
Functions extended farther than the Name ſeems to imply. They did not fore. 
tel future Events by the flying or ſinging of Birds only: all ſorts of Divinati, * 

were within their Province. They interpreted Dreams; they drew Preſages froq 
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were called Augurs '5 : but the, 


ſeveral Phænomena both in the Heavens, and on the Earth, ſuch as Monte, 


Earthquakes, Cc. and their Miniſtry was equally made uſe of by the Publict = 3 


and by private Perſons. 


Tu Veſtals made the fifth Claſs : tho it is certain their Inſtitution was ol4, Mt 
than Numa. Not to go farther back, Rhea Sylvia was a Veſtal: and indeed!!! 
the Worſhip of Veſta was as old as e_/Eneas's Arrival in Italy 19. The 7 rojan ” 
had brought it with them out of Phrygia: but Romulus in his Reign had | = 
little neglected it, in Rome. For it was confined only to the Cænacula 02 of th 
Curie, in which the People publickly feaſted on the Fleſh of the Victims, whic © 
had been offered in Sacrifice. Numa Pompilius was the firſt who erected 21 a par, 
cular Temple to this Goddeſs, under the Name of Veſta Communis. He built! 

between Mount Tarpeius and Mount Palatine : and therein cauſed a Fire tox 
kept always burning ??, with the utmoſt Care and Vigilance; this ; 
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And it is therefore probable, that he kept up the 
three Companies of Celeres; not indeed for mili- 
tary Offices, as before, but as inferior Miniſters 
who were to take care of the Sacrifices, under 


the Direction and Government of the Tribunet, 


who commanded this Militia, during the Reign of 
Romalas. - 
18 We have ſpuken or oe Augurs, and ex- 
plained their different Functions in another Place. 
he only Obſervation therefore neceſſary to be 
made here, is, that Nama did not inſtitute any 
—__ Nor ought we to be ſurprized at it: 
He did not introduce the offering up of Victims, 


or bloody Sacrifices, in the Worſhip of the Gods. 


They therefore who foretold future things, by the 
Inſpection of the Entrails of ſlain Victims, had no 
Employment in his Reign. | 
19 To what has been already ſaid of Veſta, let 
us here add, that it's credible the Antients under- 
{tvod by Veſta, the whole World, or the Univerſe 
to which they attributed a Soul, and which they 
looked = as the only Divinity, ſometimes un- 
der the Name of ro , and ſometimes under that 
of bras, that is to ſay, of Unity. This was the 
myſtical Signification of Veſta, though the Vulgar 
worſnipped her as the Goddeſs of the Earth and 
of Fire. And with a View to repreſent the Uni- 
verſe, under the Name of Veſta, Nama Pompi- 
lius built a round Temple in Honour of this God- 
deſs: under which Form, the Temples of this God- 
deſs are ſtil! repreſented in Medals. In the midſt 
of the Temple Numa placed the Altar of the ſa- 
cred Fire, which was ever burning, out of a Per- 
ſuaſion, that the 
Centre of the World. In all probability, this 
King did not think the Earth immovable, but fan- 
cied-it was always rolling round the Fire; that is, 
the Sun, which he thought placed in the Centre 
of the Univerſe. And Plato embraeed this Opi 
nion towards the End of his Life; as did be 
| ® N 


oper Region of Fire was the 
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roras, and his Diſciples. So that, if we ben 
latarch, who relates all theſe Facts, and nu 
Numa to have lived before Pythagoras, we ni 
acknowledge, that the Syſtem which has r 
been adopted by Copernicus, was known in 1% 
ſo early as in the Days of Nama Pompilius. 
20. We learn from Dion. Hal. that Nm eon b 
neither built any Temple, nor conſecrated ij 
Virgins to Veſta. He contented himſelf withac! 
ing a Chapel, and placed a ſacred Hearth in el 
of the thirty Curiæ, where they paid their Wo 
to Veſta, in common, as the Greeks in their h, 
taue um. - ; 
21 Dion. Hal. ſays here, that Numa was tbe il 
who built a Temple to Veſta, and conſecrated ad 
tain Number of Virgins to her, But he ſays n 
ther Place, that Tatius had erected a Templeto? 
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ſame Goddeſs. And in order therefore to ret | 
eile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, we mult er r 
ſay, that the Hiſtorian only means, that M © 7 
built the firſt Temple, in which the ſacred 1 21 4 M g 
was appointed to be kept, under the Care and 1 er 
rection of Veſtals; or elſe that the Temple end = ame Pl 
by Tatiu 4, was only a little Chapel, which dn F 4 q 
deſerv e the N Ame of a Temple. = ave the 
22 The keeping up of a ſacred Fire had ese 24 
been a Part of Religion, in different Nav 13 
The Fire fhall ever be burning upon the 8 y the Þ 
faith the Lord, it ſhall ever go out, Le. , "© 
Such a Fire was preſerved in the Temples of radivuſe 
at Mantinea, of Apollo at Delphos and Aiben "ny 23 In ; 
in that of Diaua at Ecbatana among the Pro 45'S 2 
Setinus committed the Care of the ſacred F 1 d four 
the Temple of Minerva, and of the Stam Bll 24 Liv 
Pallas, to a Society of young Women. be re Wer 
were ch with keeping a Fire always du ns»... 
on Altars erected in the middle of moe ind tho? 1 
Temples which Straho calls reads. A IT. Time 
was always burning in the Temple of % or V, 
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dr d Tarpeia. So that Numa, tho' a Sabine, had yet more Regard for theſe Re- 
of the Trojan Religion, than Romulus, who was deſcended from A. 
Nevertheleſs, Romulus is ſaid to have had his Reaſons for not inſti— 


'Y ting this College of Virgins in Rome, which had been cſtabliſhed 24 in Al- 


before his Time. 


At firſt, his Colony wanted Women ; and afterwards, 


e was afraid leſt the Faults of the Veſtals ſhould call to Remembrance Rhea 


bia, his Mother. But Numa thought it his Duty to cſtabliſh them 25; 


is Cuſtom came from the Egyptians to the Greeks, 
ad from them to the Komans. The latter made 
me principal Part of their Religion. They ſo 
made the Safety and Fate of Name to depend 
the Preſervation of the ſacred Fire, that they 
hought the Extinction of it foreboded the moſt 
errible Misfortunes. So that Veſta was looked 
pon by the Romans, as one of the tutelary Deities 
their Empire, agreeably to theſe Lines in Virgil; 


1. Patrii indigetes, & Romule Veſtaque Mater; 
—_— 2c Tuſcum Tiber, Komana palatia ſervas | 
ad we find the Footſteps of this Superſtition in 
—&vcral Medals. Sometimes Veſta is repreſented 

n them, under the Symbol of a quick Fire 
rrning on an Altar. Ar other times ſhe is re- 
eeſented fitting, to denote the Stability of the 
Earth, holding the Palladium in one Hand, and a 
ted Torch, or Sceptre, or a ſort of Pike, in 
ee other : and ſometimes ſhe is ſeen ſtanding with 
abc * in her Hand, and in the Poſture 
a2 eſtal making Libations on a Fire, as in 
e Medal above. Tally, B. 3. de Nat. Deorum, 
eas alſo of an Image 3 to Veſta, in the 
nme Place where Q, Scævola the Pontifex Maxi- 
* had been maſſacred: and ſome other Medals 
ave this Inſcription : VEsTA P. R. QUIRITIUN— 
YESTE MATRI ; either becauſe the earth is the 
ommon Mother, or becauſe Veſta was conſidered 
the Romans as the Mother and Protectreſs of 
Kome. In this Senſe Mars is called Pater 
rradivuſque Pater. 

23 In the Medal of Julia, 
aus ſecond Wife, we ſee a Temple of Veſta, 
d four Ye/tals, watching in the ſacred Fire. 
| 24 Livy, Dion. Hal. and Plutarch agree, that 
here were Veſtals in Alba before there were any 
a Rome. Alba oriundum Sacerdotium, ſays Livy. 
and tho we ſhall hereafter ſee Alba deſtroyed in 

e Time of King Tallur Hoſtilins ; yet the Wor- 
up of Veſta will not be entirely aboliſhed there. 


the Emperor Seve- 


and 
he 


It ſubſiſted amidſt the Ruins of that City. Only 
the Veſta which was continued to be honoured at 
Alba, was called Veſta Minor; as if ſhe had given 
place to the Veſta of Rome: And in this Senſe we 
are to underſtand this Verſe of Juvenal, 


Ignem Trojanum & Veſtam colit Alba Minorem 


25 Authors tell us nothing of the Forms ob- 
ſerved in the Choice, and Conſecration of the 
Veſtals : only A. Gellius tells us, that the Pontifex 
Maximus was commanded by the Papian Law 
to chuſe out among the People twenty young Wo- 
men, whoſe Fathers were Freemen and of good 
Reputation, and make them draw Lots. She, on 
whom the Lot fell, became ſubje& to the Power 
of the Pontifex Maximus, who took her away 
from her Parents: and then he made her free from 
their Authority, and confined her to the Temple 
of Veſta. But afterwards, the Veſtals were re- 
ceived by the Conſent of, and barely upon being 
preſented by, the Father and Mother. A. Gellius 
has preſerved the following Form of Words, which 
the Pontifex Maximus uſed at the Reception of 
the Veſtalt. Sacerdotem Veſtalem, que ſacra fa- 
ciat, que Jovis ſiet, Sacerdotem Veſtalem facere 
pro populo Romano Quiritium, ut ei que optuma 
lege fuit, ita te Amata capio. The Name Amata 
was made uſe of, in the Form, according to the 
ſame Author, becauſe ſne who had been the firſt 
that was taken from her Family, bore this Name. 
The new Veſtal, after the Ceremony of her Re- 
ception was over, cut off her Hair ; which was 
2fterwards hung up upon a Tree, which both the 
Greeks and Lat:ns call Lotos. From that time, ſhe 
became her own Miſtreſs, and was no longer un- 
der the Tuition of her Parents. I have ſaid, they 
were choſen from among the People, becauſe it 
was not always neceſſary that they ſhould be of 
Patrician Families. We ſometimes find even the 
Daughters of thoſe who had been made free, among 
them. Numa gave them an Endowment out = 
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Year of he gave them Rules and Privileges. _- 
RO M E not indeed forbidden them; they were permitted to receive Viſits from then =_ 
LXXXII. 


Numa. 
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by Day 26, but by Night none but Perſons of their own Sex were ſuffereq " © 


come into their Apartments. They were obliged to ſtrict Continence for 1 
ty Years; the ten firſt of which were employed in learning the Ceremonie, = 
Religion 27, the next ten in the Performance of them, and the ten laſt in tea. 
ing them to the younger Yeſtals. After this, they were permitted to lay af 1 
their Ornaments, quit their Office as Prieſteſſes, and marry 28. But as theſe u | 
Marriages were obſerved not to be very happy, few of them left their old Proſ!ſ 
feſlion, even after the Time of their Miniftry was expired. And they fouy 
themſelves well compenſated for the Reſtraints of their Condition, by the Honẽom 
that were annexed to it. They never appeared in publick, but attended hy = 


the Lictors, as the Kings were 29. If 


ing to Execution, he was immediately pardoned 30. It was a capital 321 Cf. 


the publick Money, that being free from the Cares 
of Life, they might be the more at leiſure to apply 
themſelves to ſacred Offices : And it will appear 
in the Courſe of this = that they heaped up 
great Riches, by the many Endowments and Le- 
gacies which were given them. And then, they 
no longer appeared in Rome, without a magnifi- 
cent Train of Attendants. If the Conſuls or 
Pretors met them, they were obliged either to 
turn another Way, or to lower their Axes 
and Faſces to them. They had the Precedence 
wherever they came. The Senate, in reſpect to 
the Holineſs of their Office, commanded that 
Seats of Diſtinction fhould be provided for them 
at the Sports of the Circus, the Shews, and even 
in the Amphitheatre of the Gladiators. Nay, 
the YVeſtals afterwards enjoyed the Honours- f 
the Capitol, that is, they had a Right of*:being 
carried to the Temple of Jupiter in a Chariot ; 
which was an Honour done only to them, and 
the Empreſſes, or Emperors Daughters: and they 
were alſo buried within the City; which was a 
Privilege granted to none but the greateſt Per- 
ſonages in the Republick and Empire. Their prin- 
cipal Duty was to keep up the ſacred Fire, and to 
offer up continually their Prayers and Vows for 
the Proſperity of the Romans. They were the 
Guardians of thoſe ſacred and myſterious things, 
which were kept with great Care in the inner Part 
of the Temple of Veſta, as the moſt valuable 
Pledges of the Duration of the Roman Empire. 
A Sight of theſe ſecret Monuments was denied to 
all the World. 


Nulligue aſpecta virorum | 
Pallas, in abſtruſo pignus memorabile temple. 
; ucan. 


But theſe Myſteries were really nothing elſe but 
the Palladium, or the Images of the Samothracian 
Deities, which ÆAneas brought to Italy from Troy. 
Beſides which, Pliny ſpeaks likewiſe of another 
Divinity which was worſhiped by the Veſtalt, as 
the Protectreſs of Children, and of Generals of 
Armies: And ſome think, there were two myſte- 
rious Veſſels like Tuns kept in the Sanctuary of 
the Temple of Veſta, one of which was empty 
and open, the other ſhut and full. | 

26 Dion. Hal. expreſly tells us, that Men were 
not only forbidden to enter into the Habitation of 
the Veſtals, but alſo into the Temple of Veſta 
it ſelf, in the Night-time. This Verſe therefore 
of Ovid, which he has not confined enough, is to 
be underſtood only of the Night, 


Sacra vir intrabo non adeunda viro. 


It's certain ſome Men were admitted into the Tem- 
ple of YVefta by Day. Both Nero and Piſo were, 
according to Tacitut. And Dion. Hal. ſays ex- 
preſly, that the Temple of Veſta was open to every 
Body in the Day-time, eſpecially on Veſta's Feſti- 


they accidentally met a Criminal 9 


| | o 
val. It was then opened in an extraordinary my, 
ner, ſo that the Romans could go in to the 
Place where the Sacred Things were kept; w .in 
nevertheleſs the Ye/tals did not ſuffer to be lh 
but under Veils. 1 

27 The Veſtals were choſen from fix to tz 
Years of Age; beyond that Age none was adnj. 
ted among them. Their Number at firſt was uu 
four. Atterwards Tarquin the Elder added tm 
more to them: Which Number was never i. 
creaſed, whatever St. Ambroſe may ſay to the c 
trary, who reckons ſeven. We ſee but ſix e 
on the Medals of Fauſtina and Lucilia. Plata 
who lived in Trajan's Time, reckons but fl. 
One of them was ſuperior to the reſt, and cally 
Veſtalis Maxima, probably becauſe ſhe was the old, 

28 The Roman Laws permitted the Veſta: y ß 
marry after thirty Years Service. Prudentius layi 
at a Veſtal who married very old: 5 


Nubit anus veterana ſacro defuncta labore. 
But if the Text of Dion. Hal. be not corrupt, 
the Law was not ſo ſevere againſt Veſtali in il, 
They were only obliged to Continence for f *_- 
Years, z»vere0;, ſays this Author, ſpeaking of l _u_ 
Sylvia. But J. Lipſius thinks, with Reaſon, tt _— 
it ought to be read, Twryzoracreds ; that is, thi 3 = 
they were obliged to continue in the Service « 
Veſta for fifty Years. Thus Livy, ſpeaking of te 
fame Rhea Sylvia, ſays ſhe obliged her {elf tv: 
perpetual Virginity, Perpetua Virginitate ſpem u. 
zus ei ademptam. We here give the Reader th 
Figure of a Veſtal of ſixty four Years old, fron 
an antique Marble. ——- 

29 It is Plutarch who gives the Ye/tals Lido 
ſo early as Numa: But he may be miſtaken. Us. 
B. 47. refers the Cuſtom of cauſing the /:j: _ 
to be attended by Lictors, to the I ime of th 
Triumvirate ; and tells us the Occaſion f 
A Veſtal, fays he, as ſhe was coming home 
Night, was raviſhed : And then the Triumw | 
thought it proper to order a Lictor always to i | 
tend them, 3 
30 Plutarch adds, that the Veſtal was obligedo 
ſwear that ſhe came thither by Accident, and ut 
deſignedly; tho? the Yeſtals were not forced o 
ſwear before the Judges on any other Occalio- 
I his Privilege of pardoning Criminals was aft. 
wards granted them, by the Edict of a Prei, 
which, according to A. Gellizs, had the Force | 
a Law : And their bare Words were taken 1 
Law-ſuits, according to Tacitus, Ann. B. 2 

31 We have tranſlated the general Word 4% | 
which Platarch uſes in this Place, by litter. Au 
indeed, St. Ambroſe, in his Book againſt Sym" 
chus, mentions the Veſtalt as having Litters; ©" | 
pa ledtice miniſtrorum circumfuſa comitatu. ”* nn 
Prudentius gives them another Sort of Curt, bo 

which he calls Pilentum; and Tacitus pretelo pt 
they rode in a Chariot, which he calls Carpet 4 
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. nter into the Litters 1 | 
ee. admitted Veſtals, they Were ! 
bout either Truſtee or Guardian. 
ir Will 8, even in their 
or then, as the 
eered to go unpuniſhed 33. 

their Office, were tryed by 
In Scvcrity. That 
tatig their 
e whole City was in a Co 


„ 
= 


—urntul. 
cd of the Uſe of her Voice, 
_ﬀ thence thro' the Colline Gate, 


Jr Il. The ROMAN HIS 


hich they were riding. | 
ws ; Miſtreſſes of their own Fortunes 32, K 


And laſtly, they had a Right of making 
Fathers Life- time. | | 


s done them were great, 
RN The leaſt Levity in them, the ſmalleſt Neglects 


the Pontifices, and at their Command puniſhed 

Puniſhment eſpecially, | 

their Honour, had ſomething in it inexpreſſibly terrible 34. 

nſternation at it, and the Sight on indeed very 
der was carried in a Litter, ſwathed ſo tight as to be de- 

5 and wrapped up in Cloths croſs the Forum, 

to the Place where ſhe was to be buried 


TORY. 


At what Age ſoever they 


ſo their Faults were not 


which was inflicted on them 


BY be 35. Her Friends and Relations walked before her in Tears, in the ſame 
aer as in a Funeral Proceſſion, till they came near to a little Vault, in 


b Mich ſhe was to end her Days. 
the Vault, and leave a Lamp 


ntifex read ſome 36 Prayers over 


Care had been taken to ſet up a little Bed 
burning in it, with a little Proviſion: And the 
her, with a low Voice; but without the 


Narations and other expiatory Ceremonies which were uſed for the Dead. 


> Fs 
* Tl 
yd 
7 : 
- q ” 


wered it with Earth. 


is done, they let her down into the Vault 37, and bricking up the Entrance, 


Io ſuffer the ſacred Fire to go out, was alſo an unpardonable Piece of Neg- 


ence in the Veſtals 38. The whole City was alarmed at it, and thought it 
reboded their approaching Ruin. Freſh Fire was brought into the Temple 39 
WX 7/2, after many Purifications; and the Pontifices examined into the Cauſes 


ad all theſe Carriages bore ſome Reſemblance 
our Coaches. It ſometimes happening that 
Ing looſe Fellows leaped into the Koman La- 
* Coaches to inſult them; a Law was there- 
e made, that it ſhould be capital to be guilty of 
ring ſuch an Indignity to the Yeſtals. 
2 If they were but fix Years old, ſays S920. 
WE 0. of his Eccleſ. Hiſt. they had a Right to make 
ir Wills. The Law freed them from all Pa- 


Sn! juriſdiction. According to Dio, B. 55. 


CU 


ey enjoyed, from the Moment they were con- 


rated, all the Privileges of thoſe Mothers of 
rilies, who had born their Husbands three 
ildren. 5 

33 According to Livy, B. 4. and Seneca, B. 6. 
61, Controverſies, to give themſelves looſe 
fairs, to diſcourſe with Men in a tender Man- 
r, to affect too great a Conformity to the World 
their Dreſs, or to make Poems or Verſes, were 
feat Faults in Veſtals. Seneca ſays, a Veſtal was 
cuſed for having made this Verle, 


FFelices Nupte ! moriar, nifi nubere dulce eſt. 


oe Pontifices only were their Judges: Neverthe- 
E., in capital Caſes they left the ſecular Judge 
pronounce the Sentence. But this was only in 
latter Ages. 

34 As ſoon as Sentence of Death was pro- 
onced againſt the Criminal, the Pontifex Maxi- 
—_—-- degraded her from her Prieſthood : And her 
aves were examined by Torture, in order to get 


ore Light into the Crime for which ſhe was con- 
_Mncd. On the Day of Execution, the Pontifex 
aximus, followed by the other Pontifices, went 
d the Temple of Veſia, and there {tripped her of 
r Ornaments, to clothe her ina mourning Habit. 
35 Feſtus and Livy tell us, that the Place where 
2 Veſtals were buried, was from thence called 
3 8. mon wn , 
| 30 According to Plautarc ueſt. Rom. 
[rielts came every Year to Ants Lon. for 
e Funiſhment of the Veſtali, and there offered 
acrifices, which was probably to appeaſe the Gods, 


ho were provoked by the Cri 
D y rimes of thoſe who 


37 It is very uncertain, whether this Puniſhment 
of burying the Veſtals alive, was appointed ſo early 
as Nama. It is. more probable, it did not take 
Place till the Reign of Tarquin the Elder. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the moſt antient Law we have againſt 
the inceſtuous Ye/tals, is related by Feſtus, in theſe 
Terms: Probrum Virginis Veſtalis ut capite puni- 
retur, vir qui eam inceſtuaviſſet, verberibus neca- 
retur: And this Law ſeems to have been made 
by Nama, The 
-ports, faſtened to the Porch of the Temple of 
Liberty, and there burnt to Aſhes. But it does 
not appear C the Law it ſelf, how the was to 
be put to Death. Cidrenus even ſays that in 
Nama's Time they were only ſtoned. Tarquin 


the Elder, who added two Veſtalt to the College, 


invented the Puniſhment of burying the guilty Ye/- 
tals alive; but he continued to puniſh her Ac- 
complice in the Inceſt, in the ſame manner as 
Numa had appointed: Which, according to Zo- 
naras, Was, to faſten him by the Neck to a forked 
Stake, in the middle of the Forum, and beat him 
to Death. 

38 A Law, which we have in Txlly's 2d B. de 
Legib. obliged the Yeftals to keep a perpetual 
Fire: Virgines Veſtales in urbe cuſtodiunto 1gnem 
foci publici ſempiternum. Feſtus adds, that when 
a Veſtal ſuffered it to go out ſhe was puniſhed by 
the Hands of the Poxtifex, who, out of Mode- 
ſty, {truck her thro* a Veil; Her Puniſhment was 


ſix — took their Turns of watching and tak- 
ing Care of the ſacred Fire, by Night. 

39 This new Fire might be kindled two Ways. 
Iſt. Feſtus ſays, by rubbing two Pieces of Wood 
one againſt another. 24ly. Plutarch adds, that 
the Veſtals did not light the ſacred Fire again with 
common Fire : They firſt made uſe of ſuch a 
brazen Veſſel, as is here repreſented after Fuſtus 
Lipfins, and afterwards of a burning Glaſs, which 
collecting the moſt pure Rays of the Sun, upon 
ſome combuſtible Matter, put it in a Flame. 0- 
vid and Macrobius ſay, that the ſacred Fire was 
renewed every Year on the firſt of March. 


of 


guilty Veſtal was, as Cato re- 


whipping, and ſhe was treated as a Slave. The 
e 


63 
Vear of 
O N E 


LXXXII. 


1 


NuuMA. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 2. p. 128. 


64 


4 E *J- 674 A E 
* M E ture of Honours and Puniſhments, did Numa Pompilius at once ſettle Ori, _ 
III. and Regularity among the Veſtals, and procure them Veneration and Reſp '"_ 


Ius ſixth Claſs of Prieſts eſtabliſhed by Numa 49 was the Salii. Th, eel 
Origin muſt be carried up as high as Evanger, who brought a Company g 
Muſicians from Arcadia into Italy; the chief of whom was named Sa7mp Nl 
Their Office at firſt was only to ſing at the Sacrifices: But it was afteryy, ll 


Nuns. 


Dion. Hal. 
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Year of of this wicked Neglect, that it might be puniſhed with Severity. By this Mu. 


changed to dancing to the Sound of the Flute, in Honour of the Genii, 


J 
"22K 
2 
4 
25 


ravaged Italy, and ſpread it ſelf to Rome. Then Fear made the People u AY 


2 * 


to Religion. He cauſed a Meadow near Rome, and a Spring that roſe in ;, ue 
to be conſecrated to the Muſes. At this Spring he ordered the Veſtals to du 


8 x 2 7 
1 .- = 
$8 bs AY ? 

7 8 a 


all the Water with which they ſprinkled their Sanctuary 41; 


them, was allegorical. For he went thither to read; there he compoſed Book 
of Morality, Politicks, and Magick, the greateſt Part of which he orden! 
to be buricd with him, 


1 2 3 
5 r A 4 
> T8 L — 
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1 8 2 

"> 


And it was in theſe rural Retreats, that he invents! 


a Stratagem whereby to gain ſtill more Authority among his People, 1 
made them believe that a Shield of an extraordinary Make 42 fell down fron 


Heaven into his Apartment, and that the Nymph Egeria had told him, that ti: a 
Proſperity of Rome depended upon its Preſervation. For Fear then that 6 


pretious a Depoſitum ſhould be ſtolen, and that it might be the more difficulty 


know it, he ordered a skilful Workman, named Mamurius 43, to make ele 
more exactly like it. Which twelve Shields were hung up in the Temple d 
Mars, and twelve young Romans taken out of good Families in Rome, were y- 
pointed to be the Guardians of them. The Name of JSa/zz, which was gi 
them, was antient, and agreeable to their miniſterial Offices; for the Deſcent 3 


IF 


the miraculous Shield, to which the ſtopping of the contagious Diſtemper ws - 


tis adnectitur. So that the Veſtals preſided onr 
the Worſhip of the three principal Elements, « 
which the Globe we inhabit is compounded, . 8 
Earth, Water and Fire. | 

42 Theſe Shields were called Azcilia: Thel. 
rigin of which Word is much diſputed. ju 
the Hiſtorian derives it from the Word % 
which ſignifies crooked. Theſe Shields were i. 
deed ſloped in a Curve Line, and had neither ti 
oval nor. the ſquare Figure of common Shielk 
Some likewiſe conjeQture that their Name i 
come from the Word * which ſignifies it 


40 What I ſay here, of theſe Salii, that they 
had their Riſe: from Evander, who brought them 
into Italy, is a ConjeQure well grounded. Virgil 
makes ſome of theſe Sali: to have been with E- 
wander, and their Buſineſs then was only Muſick, 
and not — Tum Salii ad cantum, ſays he. 
And it is well known he does not always ſpeak 
as a Foet, eſpecially concerning the Antiquities of 
his own Nation. He often took his Account of 
them from hiſtorical Traditions. Nay, which is 
more, Dion. Hal. ſays, that Evander brought one 
Salius with him out of Arcadia. Which gives me 


* 


4 
Fs 


| = 2 
whoſe Favour Succeſs in War depended. Numa Pompilius took hold of , ee 
Opportunity that offered, to re-eſtabliſh this Company, and make it ſacred, ) 


1 8 


changing it into a religious Order. In the eighth Year of his Reign a Pcſtile, une 
more ſuperſtitious, and Numa left no Artifice untried, whereby he might in 
prove theſe favourable JunQures to the Furtherance of his Views with relpe = | 


and it was beli. 
ed in the City, that the King came hither to converſe with the Muſes, and th, 
Nymph Egeria: Whereas in reality, all the Converſation which he had wii 


Bo 
1 
. 


o 


1 


room to believe, that the Word Salire, had its O- 
rigin from Salius, the Head of theſe Singers, 
who afterwards danced to their Songs. It's true, 
Plutarch contends, that the Salii took their Name 
from the Verb Salire; but he ſays it without Proof. 
If we would have Recourſe to a more diſtant O- 
rigin af theſe Dances, in which they kept Time 
on braſs Pans, we might ſay, with Dion. Hal. 
that they came from Crete, and were borrowed 
from the Curetes, who were alſo called Corybantes. 
They might, notwithſtanding this, have been 
brought from Crete to Arcadia, from whence E- 
vander carried them with him into Traly. 

1 The Maintenance of the ſacred Fire was 
not the only Buſineſs of the Veſtals; the Care of 
the Fountain of the Maſes, which was in the Mea- 
dow where Numa met the Nymph Egeria, was 
alſo committed to them. Symmachns, B. 1. Let. 
14. ſays, that the Veſtals had the Care of the Wor- 
ſhip of the Muſes, and of the Fountain dedicated 
to them: Etiam Camenarum religio, & ſacri fon- 


2 


Elbow, becauſe they were worn on the Arm, 
covered the Elbow. Plutarch 
other Greek Etymologies : But why muſt we luft 
Recourſe to the Greek, to account for a Word tit 
is purely Latin? If I-may be allowed to gueß i 


my Turn, why might not I ſay, that Aucilia cons 


"ol 


from a clo, becauſe the Shield was thought to 
down from Heaven ? i 

43 This Mamurius made his Name immomi 
at Rome. The only Reward he deſired for b 
Work, was to have his Name inſerted for 0 
future in the Songs that were annually compo 
in Honour of the Feſtival of the ſacred Stiel, 
This Ovid tells us in his Faſti, in theſe WorG; 


Inde ſacerdotes operi promiſſa vetuſto 
Præmia perſolvunt, Mamuriumquse.vocant 


The ſame Poet gives us an Account of the Til 
of the ſacred Shield, which is ſomewhat diff 
from that above. ; 
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cn terminated in a Point, 
c, martial Entries, 


3 Wy, and both led the Dances, 


cr, and 


ring Time on t 
ld have theſe two Rules obſcrv 


rar ſeventh Claſs among this great Number of Men, 


., was annually celebrated 
Sali then marched out of 
a shields on his left Arm! 
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a bits ſtriped with large 
ned with brazen Breaſt-p! 
cs they ſung in 45 Conſort, 


ly Motions. 


IM frce-born 49. 24ly. That their 
ans he made ſure of their Fidelity, 


5, and a Javelin in ; 
Purple Stripes, and girded with broad Belts, or rather, 


ates; and wore Helmets, | 
inſtead of a Tuft of Feathers. As they marched, ſome- 
and ſometimes they danced, to the Sound of Inſtru- 
which they knew how to diverſify 47 agrecably enough. 
ho was called Præſul 45, was the Head of the Com- 
and regulated them. Sometimes they all joincd to- 
diverted the Spectators with their martial Attitudes, and their quick and 
They were moſt eſpecially expert in marking the Cadences, by Aurel. Vicbor. 
heir Shields with their Javelins. In the Choice of the Salii, Numa 
ed: 1. That they ſhould be Natives of Rome, 
Fathers and Mothers ſhould be alive. 
their Parents being their Security. 


MAN HISTORY. 
on the firſt of March 44, by publick Dancings. The 
the Temple in good Order, each carrying one of the 


his right Hand. They were dreſſed 


or high Bonnets on their Heads, 


By this 


dedicated to Religion, were 


E Feciales; whoſe Employment being of Importance to the State, and their Authority 


Whether Numa borrowed 


gat, 


he Feſtival laſted ſeveral Days. During which, 
hrt Romans were ſcrupulous of undertaking any 

Sous and important Affair. It was not then lawful 
them to marry, or undertake a Journey, or any 


I rary Expedition. They thought Actions of this 
eure, at a Time dedicated to 


IN eligion, ſo many 
fane and unlawful Diſtractions, which would 
Nea fatal Iſſue; Quod antiquitus infauſtum habe- 
, ſays Suetonius. In the latter Ages, the Romans 
ok off the Yoke of this Superſtition, and became 
86 ſcrupulous, The Salii ended all theſe Days of Ce- 
voony with Repaſts, at which nothing was ſpared. It 
n this Senſe that Zlly uſes the Words, Saliarem in 
aum cœnare, to ſignify a ſplendid Entertainment. 
as Dion. Hal. repreſents the Salii, with a Lance or 
and in their Hands, a Scymiter at their Sides, and 


her carrying the myſterious Shields themſelves, or 
l 


king their Slaves carry them. He compares what 


vore on their Heads to thoſe Sorts of Tiaras or 


inted Hats, which the Greeks call Curbaſia, and 


8 4 E Latins, Apices; the Shape of which you have in 
Medal. He adds, that their Robes were faſtened 


3 by Claſps, that they might dance with the more 


broidered Tunick. 
= 46 The Salii 


Eaſe. Livy gives the Salii only an 
1 ö put into their Songs the Praiſes of the 
uſtrious Roazs, and of thoſe to whom they had a 
ind to do Honour. They ſung Hymns in Praiſe of 
e Pagan Divinities, and among others of Mars, 
merva, Janus, and Fupiter Lucetius; that is to ſay, 
he Author of Light, Nor were any of the other 
Nivinities forgotten in theſe Sorts of Songs, except 
enus, whoſe Name it was not lawful for the Sali; 
mention. As they celebrated the ſeveral Pagan 
ods in their Turns, the Verſes they ſung on theſe 
eſtivals were called Jauualii, Junonii, Minervii, 
e. from the Name of the Divinity which was the 
dubject of their Songs. Several of theſe Hymns were 
ompoſed by Nama; and were preſerved to T; ally's 
ne, But the Language of them was ſo obſcure, that 


and for Life, Care was taken to chooſe them out of the moſt illuſtrious Nobili- 
this Inſtitution from the 59 Ardeates, or from the E- 


according to Quiutilian, the Salii themſelves found 
it difficult to underſtand them. Torace frankly ac- 
knowledges, they were a Riddle to him : 


Fam ſaltare Numæ carmen = laudat, & illud 
Onod mecum ignorat, ſolus vult ſtire videri. Ep. B. 2. 


'The antient Grammarians were much puzzled about 
explaining theſe Pieces of Verſes. 

47 The Salii, that their Dances might be the more 
graceful, and have the more Variety, had young Girls 
to dance with them all the time of the Feſtival ; who 
were called Virgines Saliæ. They were dreſſed like 
the Salis, only with ſome little Difference. Feſtas 
gives them a warlike Habit, ſuch as the Chlamys, or 
Paludamentam, of the old Romans, | 

48 Beſides the Preſal, the Yates was alſo diſtin- 

niſhed from the reſt. He gave the Key, and led the 
Muſick, The moſt honourable Function was that of 
Great Maſter of the College of the Salii, who inſpect- 
ed their Conduct. He only had the Right of conſe- 
crating, and degrading them, if they behaved them- 
ſelves ill. Capitolinus, ſpeaking of Mark Antony, ſays; 
fuit in ſacerdotio Saliorum & Preſul, & Vates, & 
Magiſter, & multos inauguravit, atque exauguravit. 

49 It was neceſſary to be of a Patrician Family, in 
order to be admitted into the College of the Salii. The 
exact Age of thoſe who were admitted, is not known. 
It's true, Marcus Aurelius was received at eight Years 


old; but it's probable this was an extraordinary Privi- 


lege granted to him only, and no Rule for others. 
50 The Ardeates inhabited the antient City of Ardea, 
the Capital of the Kutuli, which was thought one of 
the firſt Colonies of Latium. There is to this Day 4 
little half-ruined Village, three Miles from the Sea, and 
ſixteen from Rome, which bears the Name of Ardea. 
51 The Egui, or Eques, inhabited a little Country 
in Jouth- Italy, which was bounded to the North by the 
Sabines and Marſi; to the Eaſt, by the Hernici; and 
to the Weſt, and a little Southward, by Latiuni. 
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Year of qui in Italy, who had a well-conſtituted Government, is uncertain. But it!; 9 = 
RO M E leaſt probable, that he was not ſo much the Founder as the Reſtorer of them, —= 


XII 
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Rome; and a War, with which this pacifick King was threatened by the F;4,,,, 


as what occaſioned his thinking of this Eſtabliſhment. Notwithſtanding the R | 7X 


Numa. 


Dion. Hal. 


of Fidena, and the Robberies committed by its Inhabitants, on the Romay Lans“ 
Numa thought himſelf concerned to attempt an Accommodation by Treaty, ben 
he had Recourſe to Arms. The better therefore to aſcertain the Equity of the \,,,, 
was going to undertake, and the Juſtice of all ſuch as Rome ſhould for the future 


gage in; he eſtabliſned a Council, and conſecrated it by Religion: thereby to ti = 
Weight to all his Enterprizes. So that the Feciales were in ſome meaſure the 

ters of War and Peace 52: Their firſt Buſineſs was to hinder the Romans from c 
mitting any Hoſtilities on the Lands of the Nations bordering upon Rome, til) WW: 


Means of an amicable Accommodation had been firſt tried, and all Hopes of ſucce;; 
ing thereby failed, Their next Office was, to go to the Aggreſſors, to demand $yj 
faction for the Injuries Rome had received from them; to give them Satisfaction) 
all their juſt Pretenſions; to examine into the Cauſes of the Infractions of Treatie, 
to preſerve them inviolate on their Part; to deliver up ſuch as had broken them, in | 
the Hands of the Offended; to maintain the Law of Nations, with reſpett to ty 
Perſons of Ambaſſadors; to make void Treaties of Peace, if not regularly made 
puniſh the Officers of the Army, for their Want of Equity, and Fidelity in their, Mn: 
miſes; and laſtly, to proclaim War againſt untractable Nations, after they had firt 4, 
nounced the Curſes of the Gods againſt them. And nothing could be more ſolen 
than the Ceremonies uſed by the Feciales, in their Deputations. When one of tha 
had been choſen by the College, under the Name of Pater Patratus 53, they gn. 7 
him a magnificent Habit, and made him carry a ſort of Sceptre, or Caducens, in li 
Hand, to diſtinguiſh him from his Collegues. In this manner he went out of th 
City: And when he arrived at the Enemy's Frontiers, he called Jupiter and the oth; 
Gods to witneſs, that he came only to demand Juſtice, in Behalf of the Roman Pecoyl; 
Then he advanced into the Country of the Aggreſſors, and took a ſecond Oath, tia 
he would ſay nothing at the Place where he was deputed to go, but what was tw, 
and demand nothing but what was equitable. He told the firſt Stranger he met, tha” 
he had taken theſe Oaths, and then went on towards the City, where he was to pu. 
claim War. As he entered it, he repeated the ſame Oaths at the Gate, in Preſenceii 
the Officer who was upon Guard, or at leaſt of ſome of the Inhabitants. From then: 
he went on to the Place of publick Concourſe, and there declared the Reaſons of hi 
coming. This done, he demanded a Conference with the Magiſtrates : And if thy 
ſubmitted to Reaſon, and delivered up to him the Perſons who had been guilty of ti: 
Inſult offered ro Rome, he carried them away with him, and departed in Friend 5: 
with the threatned City. If they demanded Time to deliberate, he gave them ten 
Days; and, when they were expired, ten more; and ſo on to thirty. But if they - 
fuſed him the Juſtice he demanded, in thirty Days, he called the Gods of Heaven ani 
Hell to witneſs againſt them; and forthwith declared, that he was going to make lb 
Report at Rome, where it would be conſidered of at Leiſure. Upon his Return to tix 
Senate, he declared, that he had performed all the Duties of his Office, and that nothing 
hindered Rome from declaring War 54; and then was the Time for the Senate to come 
to a Reſolution. But before theſe Formalities, which were looked on as ſacred, hal 


52 We find a Law in Tally, which ſhews the Func- 
tions of the Roman Feciales in very few Words: Fe- 
derum, pacis, belli, induciarum, Oratores Feciales Ju- 
dices duo ſunto, bellaque diſceptanto. But tho' Tully 
reduces the Feciales to two in Number, it is certain 
their College conſiſted of twenty Perſons. Perhaps 
this L2w ſpeaks only of the two Fecrales, who were 
deputed to go together, and declare War, or con- 
clude a Peace, or ſettle the Terms of a Truce. But 
the Feciales had not this Authority long. Their 
Power was reduced to nothing under the Emperors. 
In the firſt Ages, the College of the Feciales choſe 
its own M s: afterwards, the People aſſumed 
to themſelves the Right of electing them. | 

5 Perſons were ever deputed to treat of Peace 
or War, but ſuch, whoſe Fathers were living, and 
who were themſelves the Fathers of ſeveral Children. 
And from hence comes the Name of Patres Patrati, 


2 


i.e. Fathers in reality, [or perhaps, Fathers who bal 
Fathers) according to Platarch; who adds, that tl 
Law was a Political Invention of Numa. Ti 
King thought, that a Man who had a Father and 
Children alive, would be the more inclined to 
faithful to his Country, and promote its [ntereltss 
' 54 If the Senate determined to declare War, e 
Fecialis returned to the Enemy's Country; and, in te WY 
Preſence of three Witneſſes, who were arrived at th: 
Age of Puberty, declared the Cauſe of the War. Afi Bil 
which he committed the firſt Act of Hoſtilit), dy Y 
throwing a bloody Javelin: and at the ſame time ud. 
tered this Form of Words, which A. Gellius has p.. 
ſerved: The Hermondulian People, and thoſe of 6: 
Country, have offered Violence to the Roman Pe 5 

who for that Reaſon declare War againſt them. be 
Name Hermondulian is of no determinate Signiſcr 
tion, and was then univerſally applied to all N m—_ 
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eomanss; and had a Reſpect for the Piety of King Numa. 


a Order of Sacritices, as well publick as private, and concerning the Truth as well 
W& Signification of Prodigics. The Pontifices appointed the Funds, for the great Num- 


Mer of Victims which they ſacrificed, for the Expences of the Solemnities, and the 
" Dccorations of the Temples. They appointed the Feſtivals, nominated the Temples in 
Which they were to be celebrated, and the Kinds of Oblations that were to be made in 


en. They determined what Works ſhould be permitted, and what forbidden, on 
ee peſtival-Days, both in City and Country. They kept an exact Regiſter of the infe- 


= oyed about the Sacrifices. 


ior Prieſts, and, generally ſpeaking, of all the ſubordinate Miniſters who were em- 
From their Tribunal were given the Anſwers to all 


oubts concerning Divine Worſhip, and the Judgments againſt ſacrilegious Perſons, 


ad all that broke their Laws. 


It belonged to them to regulate Funeral-Pomps, and 


WW fix che Time of Mourning; which, generally ſpeaking, was ten Months 55: And a 


V idow could not marry again till after that time. 


The Pontzfices had likewiſe a 


"Weclident over them, with the Title of Pontifex Maximus. Some ſay, the King re- 
ved this eminent Function to himſelf: and others, that he choſe to entruſt it with 


I Dion. Hal. from whom I have taken this Piece 
Hiſtory, does not ſay expreſly, that the Fidenates 
—Eaped the War: he only ſtrongly inſinuates it. in 
"=g8eral Terms. According to him, Nama Pompi- 
made no War. | 
x55 Moſt of thoſe who have written on the Roman 
rtiquities, derive the Name of the Pontifices, from 
E Ponzes, or Bridges, the Repair of which were 
mmitted to their Care. And indeed the two Words 
rem jacere, which make that of Pontifex, ſeem 
imply it. Beſides, Bridges were then thought ſa- 
ed. The moſt ſolemn Sacrifices were performed 
on them. "The Bridge called Sablicius, (becauſe of 
f 00d, and built upon Piles) was eſteemed particu- 
Ely ſacred. It was ſaid to have been built, purſuant 
the Directions of an Oracle, which forbad the 
fe of [ron in the building it, and commanded that 
Parts of it ſhould be joined together with wood- 
Pins. But Plutarch finds fault with this Ety mo- 
of the Word Pontifex. He ſays, this Word 
us in uſe at Rome before there were any Bridges 
re. This wooden Bridge it ſelf, which was the firſt 
at was built at Rome, and called Sublicius, was of 
late date, as to be the Work of King Aucus Mar- 
„ Nama's Grandſon : whereas the Word Poxt;- 
F was in uſe ſo early as in Nama's Time. Plu- 
ch therefore gives another Derivation of the Word 
pniifex ; he derives it from the Word Potnis, which, 
old Latin, ſignified powerful, or abſolute Maſter : 
jubtleſs, either becauſe the Pontifices were them- 
es very powerful in Rome, or becauſe they were 
> Minitters of the powerful Gods. Some Authors, 
Quintus Scævola in particular, derive this Name 
pm the two Words, potis and facere, underſtand- 
00 thc Word facere, to ſacrifice Viclimt. Others 
n derive it from hence, that the Pontsfices had 
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uma Marcius his Relation. And afterwards the Pontiſices became poſſeſſed of a 
ver of filling up the vacant Places in their College 59, independently of both King 


and 


Power to do what they pleaſed, and their Authority, 
in Matters of Religion, was boundleſs. To which 
Lucan ſeems to allude, when he addreſles himſelf 


to the Pontiſices, thus: ; 


Pontifices ſacri quibus eſt permiſſa poteſtas. 


57 From Nama's Time, down to the middle of the 
fifth Century after the Foundation of Rowe, there 
were but four Pontifices. Atterwards, at the Requeſt 
of the People, who were deſirous of ſharing the Ho- 
nours of the Prieſthood with the Patricians, four 
others of Plebeian Families were added to them. To 
theſe Ha added ſeven more; ſo that their Number 
came up to fifteen. Tally, pro domo ſua, reckons ſix- 
teen; and gives the three laſt the Title of Pontiſices 
minores: which diminutive Term inores was uſed, 
according to ſome, only to diſtinguiſh the Plebeian 
Pontifices from the Patrician, who, ſay they, were 
called majores. But all things being well conſidered, 
it's certain, that as well the Patrician, as the Plebeiau 
Pontifices, were all called Pontifices minores, except 
the ſupreme Pontifex, who bore the Title of Pontifex 
Maximus. To prevent multiplying of Plates, we have 
thought proper to join the Symbols of the Pontifi- 
cate and Augurate together, as they are repreſented 
on Medals, and antient Monuments. 

58 For this Ovid and Plutarch are our Vouchers. 


They ſay, that the general Time of Mourning, eſpe- 


cially for Women who had loſt their Husbands, 
was ten Months. The Reaſon of which was, that 
Romulus's Year conſiſted of but ten Months. If a 
Woman married before the Time of her 222 
was expired, the Prætor declared her infamous, unleſs 
ſhe had had leave from him. 

59 It will appear in the latter A es of the Repub- 
lick, that the People claimed the Right of 
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Year of and People. Whence it is eaſy to gueſs with what Earneſtneſs the Honours of the bo- 
R OM E tiſicate were ſought 50; ſince it freed Men from all Taxes 5, entirely exempted then 


* 4-4 from Puniſhment, and made them utterly independent on any other Tribunal. = 
—WMon was a Prince, thus diligent and careful in ſettling Order and Subordinatio *. 
Nous. among the ſeveral Degrees of the Prieſthood, leſs ſo in erecting Temples: And he c. 
creed particular Honours to that of 2 Janus, out of politick Views. He thereby in = 
tended to put a Check to the too lively Temper of the Romans, who often precipi 1 
tately engaged themſelves in Wars, on very ſlight Occaſions. A Temple dedicae! 
to Janus, the Symbol of Prudence, which looks backwards and forwards, and conj, 
Livy. ders both the Cauſes and Conſequences of Things, appeared to Numa a ſufficiey a 


The ROMAN 


Barrier, to ſtop the over-haſty Hoſtilities of his People. The Foundations of it ven 
already laid in a Part of the City called Argiletums3; and Numa commanded, thy 
its Gates ſhould be ſhut in time of Peace, and opened only when War was going » lt 
be declared, and then with great Ceremony, By which Means he gave his Peck 
time to recolle& themſelves, before they gave way to their Paſſions. = 
_ 64 TE Altar that Numa cauſed to be erected to Fidelity, (under the Name 4 
Bona Fides) was alſo another Monument of his Wiſdom. He did not think Treatiz MY 
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could be inviolable, unleſs ſanctified by the Religion of an Oath. He therefor; al 
made Fidelity a Goddeſs, and decreed her Sacrifices at the publick Expence 5 an 


tho her Worſhip was equally unknown both to the Greeks and Barbarians. % 


the inferior Poxtifices : for as to the Pontifex Maxi- 

mus, he ſeems to us to have been always choſen by 
the People, aſſembled in their Comitia. At leaſt, we 
find Inſtances of this kind in Livy, eſpecially in B. 25. 
at the very time when the inferior Pontiſices were cho- 
ſen by the Pontifical College. The Ponrtifex Maximus 
was alſo generally taken out of the other Pontifices. 
The Emperors aſſumed this Dignity from Octavian's 
time; and the Chriſtian Emperors continued to bear 
this Title, down to the Time of Gratian. 

60 The Pontrfices, eſpecially the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, partook of the Hunours and Privileges of the 
Magiſtracy. They ſacrificed wearing the Præteæta, 
and with the Apex, or Galerus, on their Heads. 

61 In Tally's time, the Poztifices were not abſo- 
lutely out of the reach of the Power of the People. 
Of this we have a Proof, in his Oration, pro domo 
ſua, where he anſwers Clodius in theſe Words: 
Pontifex non adfuit! Non te pudet, cum apud Pon- 
zifices res agatur. Pontificem dicere collegium Pon- 
tiſicum nou adfuiſſe, preſertim cum Tribunus plebis 
vel denuntiare potueris, vel cogere. 

62 Livy leaves it uncertain, whether Numa built 
the Temple of Fanus, or no. Dion. Hal. and Plu- 
zarch ſay nothing of it. What Varro tells us, as 
quoted by St. Auſtiu, is moſt probable. He ſays, that 
Romulus cauſed the firſt Temple of Janus, Rome ever 
ſaw, to be erected, after the Treaty was made between 
bim, and Titus Tatius; and that he gave this God two 
Faces, to ſnew, that at Rome two Kings reigned at the 
ſame time, and two Nations were united, and become 
one. All Numa did, was to make the People reve- 
rence the Temple of Fauus, which was already built. 
He commanded it to be kept ſhut in time of Peace, 
and open in time of War. And one of Nero's Me- 

dals ſhews, that this Cuſtom always continued. And 
we likewiſe ſee a Janus bifrons, or with two Faces, 
on one of Antoninns's Medals. | 

- 63 This Place lay between the great Circus, and 
the Hill Aventiuus. It was formerly a Wood, which 
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took its Name from an Argian, whom Evcnder u, . 
ſed to be condemned to death, becauſe he w ſ s 
have murdered him. Evander built a Tomb for tin” e 
there, to ſhew his own Regard and Love for Hi 
pitality, tho? the Argian had broken thro? all the Lan _—_ 
of ir. This Quarter was afterwards inhabited » me 
Bookſellers ; as we learn from Martial, who i: 
dreſſes himſelf thus to his Book : = 


= 


Argiletauas mavis habitare tabernas. 


64 Dion. Hal. and Livy are for me in this, ail 
Tully; who pretends, B. 2. de Nat. Deor. that lat 
tinus dedicated the Altar of Fidelity. Perhaps he oil 
repaired it. Or perhaps a new one was ered 
the Capitol, as Tally ſeems to ſay in his third But 
Offices. As for Nama, he, according to Livy, built 
near the Fountain of the Muſes, in the Valley whit 
he ſaid he went to converſe with the Nymph En 

65 Livy adds, that Nama appointed two Fami 
to preſide over the Sacrifices which ſhould be of _ 
in this Temple. He commanded theſe two rich hich 
to come to it at certain Times, in a Chariot, wit A cc fr 
arched Top, and drawn by two Horſes. He u nl 
it a Law for them to offer Sacrifice with their in. = 
Hand wrapped up in a Cloth. He ſignified u i" 
myſterious Ceremony, that the right Hand * ® ys 
Symbol or Mark of Faithfulneſs ; and that we 66 T. 
never keep our Word too religiouſly, when we io 
once given it, It is probable theſe were not 
Flamines already ſpoken of, who were engaged 1 
Service of one particular Divinity, and no ol A 
And that therefore Livy here means the Pris "Bi 


the Curiæ, whom Feflus calls Flamines Ci 1 WF them 
As theſe were, by their Office, to offer Sacrif* " Nam 

the Name of the People, it was more 65 22 wk 
for them, than for any others, to have the wi 3 "7 
of preſerving the publick Faith. The LA 67 Fej 
torian aſſures. us likewiſe, that Numa 7 capital 
for particular Sacrifices, certain Quarters of ©, WS, to ren 
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; of this Goddeſs became common in Rowe; and from 
ce aroſe a mutual Confidence and Security in 74 "rent Foy in all Conven- 
ss, Promiſes and Contracts whatſoever. In all buying Ang elling, and other 
ntracts made without Witneſſes, the univerſal Recourſe was to the Altar of Fi- 
„. Thc People were afraid of being perjured at it; and the Magiſtrates often 
ad perplexed 2 by Oaths which they called ex fd: So much Regard 
"Kc r thi w Deity. Ed 0 3 | 
"1 7 3 * Spirit of gung made Numa introduce other Gods alſo, under 
Fame 55 of Termini. In Romulus s Time, neither the Lands of each parti- 
lar Roman, nor the Roman Territory in general, with reſpect to the neigh- 
ouring Nations, had any ſettled Limits. The Strong made Encroachments on 
weak without Scruple, and a Recourſe to the udges nn weak a Bar- 
. againtt Uſurpations. But Religion ſupplied this Detect. Numa Pompilius 
WEmmanded that every one ſhould ſet Bounds to his Eſtate: And then 
nes dedicated to Jupiter Terminalis became venerable thr oughout the whole 
untry. To dare to remove or carry away theſe Boundaries, was Sacrilege. 
e Prophaner of them was from that Moment devoted to the Manes 57, and 
ccribed; and it was lawful for any one to kill him. It was even thought a 
c of Expiation, to rid the Earth of him. And in order to make theſe Limits 
r more inviolable, a Feſtival was eftabliſhed in Honour of the Dii Termini, cal- 
RI Terminalia 68. The private Proprietors of Lands aſlembled every Year on the 
nfines of their Eſtates, and there made their Offerings; not indeed of bloody 
aims, for none ſuch were offered up in Numas Time, but of Milk, and the 
c Gatherings of their Fruits and Harveſt: And the fame Honours were paid to 
"Sc publick Limits of the Roman State, under the ſame Name of Dii Termini. 
"I this means Numa rectified the Diſorders that had proceeded from Romulus's Am- 
ion. This warlike King was afraid, leſt by fixing Bounds to his Dominions, he 
auld have put ſuch Reſtraints and Shackles upon himſelf, as he ſhould not be 
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chin his Limits, which he reſpected himſelf, and cauſed to be reſpected by his 
eighbours. Thus did he make Religion, nay Superſtition it ſelf, ſerviceable to 


the publick Good. ichcer TN 

F. IV. Tris Reformation of Religion was followed by an Improvement of the 
us. In Numa's Reign many of the Romans wanted Buſineſs. Romulus had 
ployed them in continual Wars: His Succeſſor was embarraſſed with a Soldicry 
hom the Exerciſe of Arms had accuſtomed to plunder, and who were now be- 


eeeſſor had conquered, and left uncultivated ; diſtributing the Lands among them, 
ac making them their Property. By this means the Soldiers ſtill continued to 
cuſtom themſelves to Labour as before; and their Exerciſes in Time of Peace 
ere no leſs laborious than in War. Numa therefore thought it adviſable to form 
een into Villages, at certain Diſtances, and to appoint a Head over each, to viſit 
em: Io whom he gave the ſame Power over them, which the Officers in the 
my had over their Soldiers. It was the Buſineſs of theſe Superintendants, to 


ich the 2 called Agei; in all Appear- them. Nama Pompilius ſtatuit eum, ſays he, qui 
4 - from the lame of Hercules Companions Terminam exareſſet, & ipſum & boves facros . 
42 O came with him from Argos into Latium. And 68 The Feſtival of the God Terminus, was fix- 
g reckons up no leſs than twenty ſeven Quar- ed to the End of February, becauſe as the Year then 
28 = ht City of Rome, in which Chapels had began with the firſt Day of Mgrch, the End of Fe- 
a _ that were called Arger. | bruary was the Terminus, or End of the Year. This 
h he Dii Termini were invented by Numa. Feſtival was celebrated. in the Country. Plutarch 
= were, in his Time, nothing more than ſquare ſays, no Animal was ſacrificed to the Termini in 
K Poſts, to which a religious Worſhip was Nama's Time: Which is not at all furprizing, be- 
3 erwards, they were adorned with Statues canſe no bloody Victim was offered up to any God 
preſenting human Figures, were crowned with in his Reign. After him, Lambs and Pigs were fa- 
F th dig Brag rubbed with Perfumes. Ovid ſpeaks crificed to the ii Termini; according to Ovid, 
1557 dargitur & cæſo communis Terminus agno 
* 22 ftipes habet deſertus in agris, . e lactens cum ſibi porea — 
6 Be . florida ſerta * : © The two Owners of two Fields, divided by a com- 
capital Cr gives us Nama's Law, which makes it mon Terminus, crowned the Terminus wien a com- 
PRU Crime to diſhonour the Dis Termini; that mon Crown. 75 
o FeMoye the Land- marks, or Plough beyond 


take 


Moe fairly to ſhake off. Whereas Numa thought it his Duty to confine himſelf 


e Purpoſes of Equity; and only introduce new Kinds of Worſhip for the fake 
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pme idle. He therefore diſperfed them abroad in the Countries which his Pre- Dion. Hal 
| B. 2. p. 135. 
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| Year of take Care of the Manner in which they cultivated | their Lands, and having , 
ROM E yatchfal Eye over theſe Husbandmen, to encourage them when diligent, and Pu 


| Rome into diſtinct Bodies of Tradeſmen. 
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niſn them when ſlothful. Each of theſe was to make a Report to the Kino o 
the Progreſs of Agriculture in his Diſtrict; and according to that he regulated thei 
Puniſhments, or Rewards. He often advanced the induſtrious Husbandmen to the 
firſt Dignities in the State; and by their OEconomy in the Management ( 
their Farms, judged of their Capacity for publick Affairs: Hence thoſe Dig, 
tors who were taken from the] Plough, to ſit at the Helm of Government, in 
the moſt difficult Times. Thus were the Romans taught to make a juſt Prog 
of their Labour, and rather. take lawful Uſury from the Earth, than aggrangy, 
themſelves by Conqueſts, at the Expence of their Lives, and often at the Expeng, 
of Juſtice. | | 

for the Maſter-piece of Numa's Policy, was his Diſtribution of the Citizens 
The City had hitherto been divide 


into two Factions, occaſioned by the Union of the Sabines with the firſt Ry 1 Hi 
mans: And nothing could be more dangerous than ſuch a Diviſion of it, as j 04 
were, into two Bodies of different Nations. Hence aroſe the Diſſentions of te od 


Interregnum, and an inexhauſtible Source of Diſcord. Numa Pompilius therefor, MY 
vemedied the Inconveniences of the old Government, by a new Diviſion ; 4 
aboliſhed the very Names of Tatians and Romuliſts. All the Artiſts and Trade 
men, of what Nation ſoever they were, entered into theſe diſtin& Bodies, even 
one according to his Profeſſion. The Muſicians had the firſt Rank; which v]; I 
doubtleſs, becauſe they were made uſe of in the Offices of Religion, and conti. 
buted to the Pomp of the Sacrifices. The Goldſmiths, Carpenters, Curriers, G. 
formed particular Companies. The meaneſt Trades were ranked in different Claſle, | 
to. whom Numa gave Statutes, and granted Privileges: And all had a Right of mat. 
ing By-Laws among themſelves, provided they did not turn to the Diſadvante 
of the Publick. Each of theſe Communities was permitted to hold Lands, » 


have a common Treaſury, and to commit the Management and Care of it to ; | ai 


common Head, or Syndick ; and in ſhort, to become a Sort of little Republic. 
They had their own Feſtivals, and particular Sacrifices. By this means, the Sabin: a 
and Romans, when intermixed in the ſame Societies, became one People; 1c 
forgat their antient Partialities, in order to employ their whole Care and Conccn Fm 
for the Intereſt of that common Body of which each was a Part. = 

F. V. AnoTHER Thing to which Numa applied himſelf, was to explain u f 
reform the Laws of Romulus. Thus as the Founder of Rome had given Fathes Fa 
an unlimited Power over their Children; his Succeſſor ſet Bounds 59 to it. e 
thought it unjuſt that a married Son ſfould ſtill continue a Slave to his Father; 


and that the Father ſhould have a Power of diſpoſing of his Life, or ſelling hin, | 


Cicero, in lib. 


and it was limited in Point of Time; 


as he pleaſed. The Woman that married him, ſaid Numa, thought her ſelf urin BN 


to a Free- man; whilſt in reality he was no more than a Slave, and dependent a 
the Humours of his Father. The Severity of the Law was therefore moderate, 
vir. that the Son ſhould be in the Poyer: be 
of his Father only before Marriage. | £1 | . 
Ir appearing likewiſe that the Romans, before Numa Pompilius's Time, cariei ny 
their Mourning Dreſſes, 7o and their Funeral Pomps to Exceſs: This Prince therefor: 
confined them within their proper Bounds. He forbad the burying or burning 
any Bodies, within the Walls of Rome. He would not ſuffer Sepulchres to be 
erected in publick Places. He condemned magnificent Funeral Piles, and the Ul 
of coſtly Beds 71, and too rich Perfumes, at Funerals. He forbad the waſhing the 


69 Lipfas expreſſes Nama's Law in theſe Terms: 71 The dead were antiently carried on Fi, 


| black. They mi 


extraordinary Feſtivals. 


Si filins-familias uxorem duxit, patri vendundi ejus with Flowers 
Crowns. And when Luxury prevailed, the 
mant took a Pride in multiplying theſe Beds, * 
dorning them in a coſtly manner, and expoſing ie 
Images of the Anceſtors of the dead upon int 
to make the Proceſſion the more ſtately and M% 
nificent. We ſhall have frequent Occaſion 10 
mention theſe Funeral Pomps, in the Courſe of 


xe ultra jus eſto. | 

70 The Mourning Habits of the Romans were 
ight, during the Time of Mourn- 
ing, lay them afide, on ſome Occaſions; as, when 
they ſacrificed to Ceres, or upon the News of ſome 
a 


| happy and glorious Event to the Republick, or when 


amily was honoured with my of the ſuperior 


es, or on the Days of a Triumph, and 


Hiſtory. 


neral-Beds, which were adorn 


Bones 


4 
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nes of the dead with Wine 72, 


eir Children or Husbands: He limited the Time of a decent Mourning to ten 
BS: Months. And laſtly, he commanded, 75 that ſuch Perſons as were ſtruck dead 
ES. ich Lightning ſhould be buried immediately 77, and without any Pomp. 

= 4xp as the ſecond King of Rome had made Religion his main Buſineſs, he en- 
aed ſome Laws concerning it, which ſubfiſted in Rome, in Part at leaſt, ever af- 
er. Let none appear, ſays his Law, in the Preſence of the Gods, but with a pure 
art, and ſincere Piety. Let none then make a vain Shew and Oftentation of 
ES; Riches, but fear leſt they ſhould thereby bring on themſelves the Vengeance 
Heaven. Let no one have particular Gods of his own, or bring new ones into 
=; Houſe, or receive ſirange ones, unleſs allowed by Edict. Let every one preſerve 
bis own Houſe the Oratories eſtabliſhed by his Fathers, and pay his domeſtick 
ode the Worſhip that has always been paid them. Let all honour the antient 
WH ods of Heaven, and the Heroes whoſe Exploits have carried them thither, ſuch 
FBacchus, Hercules, Caſtor, Pollux and Quirinus. Let Altars be erected to the 
irtues which carry us up to Heaven; but never to Vices. He took Care to fix 
ae Feſtival-days, and to make a Lift of them, according to the Calendar; and 
ay, he determined what Sort of Preſents ſhould be offered to the Gods. 
LS NEveRTHELEsSS, the Reformation of the Civil Laws took up a great Part of 
nds Care and Application. In order to maintain the Roman Ladies in the Mo- 
eay they profeſſed, he fore warned them againſt the Breaches of it by his Laws. 
ee made Inceſt a Crime againſt Religion 75, the Cognizance and Puniſhment of which 
cs reſerved to the Pontiſices. He forbad Proftitutes to enter into the Temple of 
uno. He preſerved married Women in the Privileges Romulus had given them, 
ut kept them to the Love of Modeſty. He ſeparated them from all publick Af- 
irs; inſomuch, that a Woman having appear'd in a Court of Juſtice, and plead- 
her own Cauſe, it was looked on as one of thoſe Prodigies which foreboded 
anger to the State, and whoſe ill Omen ought to be averted 79 by Expiations. 
es true, he permitted Husbands to lend out their Wives, after they had had Chil- 
| I ren by them. It was a Sort of temporary Divorce, in Fayour of thoſe whoſe 


77 Perſons ſtruck with Lightning were under 2 
ſort of Reprobation. Their Clothes could be no 
longer uſed, and the Place which was ſtrack with 
it, was to be walled in. The Augurs appoint- 


 _ Numa aboliſhed the Cuſtom of extinguiſhing 
ee Fire of the Funeral Pile, in which a dead Bod 
1 ad been burnt, and of waſhing the Bones, wit 
Vine. The Law run thus: 2 rogum ne re- 


a and made the Train of Mourners that attended Year of 
leave off their Lamentations. He would ſuffer none of the dead to be ROME 


orned with Crowns 73, but ſuch as in their Life-time had deſerved them. He * 
rbad the Women the mad Cuſtom of tearing their Faces 74, after the Death fx. 


: pergito. 
. The Law was this: Coronat niſi virtute par- 
=, * Werres 

„his mad Cuſtom had prevailed a long time in 
1 3 A : 1 _ baniſhed it by this Law : 1 
bor, 44 25 »to. For ſo it ought to be read; and 


4. ny have nothing to add to what has been al- 
ve 4 aid, of rag, fe longer than ten Months, 
bp 5 e Law it ſelf. hich was as follows : Ul- 
EE a 2 menſem luctum ne protrahito. 
1 2 Pompeius gives us this Law of NMumaꝰs 
. e Terms: S. hominem fulmen occiſit, ue ſu- 
= genua tollito, The Lawgiver forbids any Per- 
W 7. take up upon his Knees, a Man killed with 
i tl, * bury him. And another 
NY e p i im: 
3 = Og any Obſequies for him: 
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ed this Place for the Burial of all ſuch as were 
Thunder-ſtrack. In Aſter- times the Romans erected 
an Altar in Honour to Jupiter Fulgurator, or the 
Thunder-ſtriking Fupiter. Deo Fulguratori aram 
locum hunc religioſum ex Aruſpicum Sententia, 

uin. Pub. Front. poſuit, are the Words of an an- 
tient Inſcription. On one of Adrian's Medals there 
is a Thandering Fupiter, with this Inſcription, Jovi 
Tonanti. | 5 

78 The Law was this; Inceſtum Pontifices ſup- 


plicio 28 ſanciunto. 


xpiations were made by offering up the Vic- 
tims called Piacalares Hoſtie, to appeaſe the Wrath 
of the Gods. Water, and Branches of Laurel and 
Olive, were likewiſe uſed inahem, for Aſperſions: 
And ſometimes Sulphur was burnt in them. This 
was the manner of purifying any thing that was 


polluted. 7785 
Wives 


72 


Year of Wives were barren; but the firſt Husbands till continued to have their forme + 


2 M E Power over them, and could call them home, and ſend them back again, or len 
LXXXII. 


We. 
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them to others, as they pleaſed. However, the Conduct of the Roman Lair j 1 


I 'in domeſtick Life was ſo blameleſs, that there was not, for a great while togetha tl 


Numa. 


Plutarch. 


' Year conſiſted of 354 Days, and he made his to conſiſt of 355: Which addition f 


any one Inſtance of a real Divorce. Their Daughters were married very you, WY hi 
The Intention of the Lawgiver was to accuſtom them early to their Husbayy, ! 
Yoke, before Age had made them feel their Paſſions, or they were capable ; 
rambling Inclinations. The Women who died big with Child, could neither » 
burned or buried, till they had been cut open to ſave their Children 59: Andy 
diſobey this Law, was to be guilty of Homicide. Wilful Murders, as wel| , f 
Crimes of State, were puniſhed in the ſame manner as Parricide 81. Theſe Som Di 
of Crimes were firſt tried 52 by the Duumviri; but there lay an Appeal from th, Wt 
Sentence. The Puniſhment-inflifted on ſuch as were found guilty of them, 13 
to be hanged on a Tree, after having been baftinado'd either in the City, , (W* 
without the Walls. | V = 
F. VI. Inus every thing being regulated in Rome, except the Calendar, t, 
King undertook the Reformation of that too: And if he did not bring it to i # | 
utmoſt Perfection, he at leaſt purged it of its groſſeſt Faults. . = 
ITE Year appears to have conſiſted, before Numa Pompilius, of but 304 Da (RB! 
which is neither agreeable to the Solar nor Lunar Year. The King therefore dd! 
his utmoſt to make the Year agree with the Courſes both of the Sun and Mon? 
at the ſame time: And took this Method in order to it. He knew the Lun 


Day was given to it out of Superſtition; Numa being perſuaded that the 6b 
were pleaſed with odd Numbers 83. And upon the ſame Principle, when is 
had added the Months of January and February to the old Vear, which confil 
of only ten Months, he appointed that the Days of each Month, inſtead of b! 
ing undetermined in Point of Number, as formerly, ſhould now conſiſt eit! 
of 29 Days, or 31. February only conſiſted of 28; and it was therefore looki 
on as a fatal Month, and conſecrated to the infernal Gods, who were thou! 
to be pleaſed with even Numbers. Numa appointed likewiſe, that the Yea, | 8" 
which before begun with the Month of March, ſhould henceforwards beim 8 
with that of January. And after he had in ſome meaſure regulated his r! 
by the Courſe of the Moon, he took what Care he could to make it ag WG 
with that of the Sun. He was not ignorant that the Courſe of the Sun tot {RG 
up about eleven Days more than that of the Moon: And therefore he appoint 
that every two Years an intercalary Month of 22 Days ſhould be added to the {RG 


reſt ; which Month the Romans called Mercidinus 84. And as he was ſatisfied tht | 
| 8 8 tic 


So The Law was as follows: Mulierem, fi on an even Number, as the Symbol of Diviio, JM 
pregnans mortua fuerit, niſi exciſo part, ne humato. becauſe it could be divided into two equal Pa: 
Qui ſecus faxit, quaſi ſpem animantis peremerit, whereas an odd Number was, for the contry We 
ita eſto, 5c. We are indebted to Fuſtus Lipſins Reaſon, the Symbol of Concord. This Prejudc: Ws 
for collecting the greateſt Part of theſe Laws. ave Birth to a thouſand ſuperſtitions Practice, Wa 

81 Sextus Pompeius has preſerved this Law in ſome of which are continued even among tot 
theſe Terms: Si quis homimem liberom dolo ſciens whom Reaſon, enlightened b Religion, ought 0 
morti duit, parricida eſto. And it enjoins, that have undeceived. This Superſtition came original) 
ſome Puniſhment ſhould be inflicted even on invo- from the Egyprians. 
luntary Homicides ; for it adds, Si quis imprudens, 84 Plutarch, in the Life of Julius Caſar, cl 
tum in concione, pro capite occife & natis ejus, arie- this Month Mercedoninus. And Feſtus tells us 
tem offerto. certain Days, which he calls Mercedonios Dies, 

82 This Law, and ſome others likewiſe, were cauſe they were the Time appointed for the Pay 
probably made as early as in Romulus's time; tho ment of Workmen and Domeſticks. The Int 
they are generally placgd among thoſe of Numa. It calary Month began the Day after the 7 erminali 
was this; Duumviri judiceut. Si a Duumviris And as Numa's Year, which conſiſted of 355 Daß; 
provocarit, provocatione certato. Si vincent caput muſt neceſſarily end a Day later than the ret 
olnubito, infelici arbore reſte ſuſpendito, verberato Year, which conſiſted of but 354 Days: that th** 
wel intra pomærium, vel extra pomærium. This fore the Beginnings of both might, after a certall 
Puniſhment was inflicted on State-Criminals, againſt Time, meet in po ſame Point, Nama, accoris 
whom the following Law was made: Si quis ad- to ſome Authors, ordered that the Intercalations * 
verſus e Joya faciendo, Regis Maeihratufue eight Years ſhould conſiſt only of 82 Days, inl he 
Dune ajeſtatem bWgih animo lædat, perduellis eſto. of 9o, according to the Greeks, So that 1 

Theſe Duumviri were two Magiſtrates, to whom firſt Intercalation conſiſted of a2 Days, the ee 
anger the Cognizance of capital Crimes. of 23, the third of 22, and the laſt of 15. 5 | 

83 This -whimfical Notion was built on the means, the Romans recovered the eight Da) l 
moſt chimerical Foundation. The Pagans looked Greeks had gotten of them, in eight Years. A ef 
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- Year conſiſted of three hundred ſixty-five Days and fix Hours, and that theſe ſix Year of | 


« Hours made a whole Day, in four Years ; he therefore commanded that the Month Mer- & © M E 
1 -edinus ſhould every four Years, at the beginning of the fifth, conſiſt of twenty-three 2 5 5 
1 | 


'A Days 


Thus did this learned Prince remedy the Diſorders of the Calendar, as far as 


.nu. Adv now 
„ quillity and Plenty in 
io open the ö 11 
ert Lear of Numa's Reign. 
Differences among 
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| 1 this equitable, and moderate Prince had procured his Subjects. Upon the Credit 
s publick Faith, mutually given, all Italy taſted the Sweets of Hoſpitality, and a 
| teciprocal Commerce And Numa ſeemed to be the main Spring of the Happineſs 
oc all theſe Countries. 


As to the Romans 


13 he could, and put it into a Condition of more eaſily admitting of new Corrections. 
1 between fotty-two and forty- three Years being already paſt, ſince Year of 
1 Numa had filled the Roman Throne, Peace and Agriculture had ſettled Tran- K O M E 
. Rome. No Declaration of War had obliged the Romans 
Gates of Fanus's Temple, ſince it had been built; which was in the 
This pacifick King became the Arbiter of all the 
his Neighbours : and his Virtues ſeemed to have communica- 
ed themſelves to all the Nations round about Rome. They became in love with 
aſtice, and made it a Law to themſelves, not to diſturb that Tranquillity, which 


1 themſelves, Peace had ſo ſoftened their warlike Temper, that 
it might be literally ſaid of them, that their Weapons of War were changed into 
laſtruments of Husbandry. No inteſtine Seditions, no ambitious Deſires of the 


ILXXXII. 
Se 


© Throne, nor Attempts upon it, nor ſo much as any Murmurs againſt the Perſon, Plutar:s- 
or Adminiſtration of the King, appeared among them. And Numa's Happineſs 


"ould have been compleat, had he had a Son to ſucceed him. 

Authors have given him four, which they ſay were afterwards the Stocks of four Gn; 
2 illuſtrious Roman Families; yet it is moſt probable that he had only one Daughter, 
named Pompilia. She is ſaid to have been born to him of a ſecond Wife, named 
Lucretia, whom he martied after he was upon the Throne. The young Pompilia 


Though ſome 


married Martius her Relation, by whom ſhe had Ancus Martius, the fourth King 
of the Romans. And it's probable Rome would even then have given the Grand- 
child his Grandfather's Sceptre, if he had been at Age to hold it. But he was only 
save Years old, at the Death of Numa; who fell into a bodily Decay, which wore 
him out, without leſſening the Vigour of his Mind, between the eighty-ſecond 
and eighty-third Years of his Age, and after he had reigned about forty-three Years 85. 


The Romans lamented him as ſincerely, as if every Man had loſt his own Father: 


and the Concourſe of Strangers to Rome, to celebrate his Obſequies, was exceeding 
great. They brought Perfumes and Crowns out of their own Countries, to be 


Nuſcad at his Funeral. 


Numa had forbidden them to burn his Body; they therefore 


4 put it into a Stone-Coffin, and buried it in a Stone-Tomb; and, by his own Order, 


buried the greateſt Part of the Books he had written, in the ſame Sepulchre with 


g him. In conſequence of the Law he had made 55, that none ſhould be buried 
PS within the City, he himſelf choſe a Burial-place beyond the Tyber, at the Foot of 


ie Aſtronomy is ſufficient to ſhew, that Nama's 
Leer could not agree with the Courſes of the Sun 
and Moon. The exact Period of each Revoluti- 
on of the Sun and Moon was not then known. 
There would have been a Difference of ſeveral 

ays, between 19 Solar Years, which make 
6939 Days, 18 Hours, and 235 Moons, which 
make 6939 Days, 16 Hours, 32 Minutes, and up- 
ads: Tho? according to the exaQteſt Calculati- 
ons, that Difference ſhould: be no more than one 
Hour and almoſt an half. We muſt not here con- 
=_ cc! a Paſſage in 7; Ally, B. 2. De Leg. which may 
1 2 of ſome Difficulty. We have obſerved, that 
uus changed the Order of the Months eſtabliſh- 
by Romulus, ſo that Fannary and February be- 
ons the two firſt Months in the Year : This Tally 
«M$ to contradict, when he ſays, Febrxario au- 
tem Menſe ui tune extremns anni menfis erat, mor- 
#15 parentari volnerunt. But, beſides that Plutarch 
1 our Voucher for what we have borrowed from 
um it may be obſerved, that immediately after the 
orreion, January and February were the two 

Months, till Nama thought fit to place them 


* * 


: the Hill Janiculus: and thither he was carried on the Shoulders of his Senators, 


in the beginning of the new Year. Beſides, the an- 
tient Authors have not told us of any Perſon but 
Numa, who ordered this Tranſpoſition. Livy 
writes, that Nama firſt inſtituted the Days the Ro- 
Mans called Faſti and Nefaſti. Macrobins, B. I. 
diſtinguiſhes three forts of Days, which he calls 
Feſti, Profeſti, and Iuterciſi. The firſt were 
conſecrated to the Worſhip of the Gods; the ſe- 
cond ſet apart for publick and private Buſineſs ; 
the laſt were divided between both. But of this b 
the by: we ſhall ſpeak more particularly of this 
—— of Days among the Romans, in another 
lace. | 


85 Dion. Hal. Livy, and Plutarch agree, in ma- 


ought to over-balance that of Eutropius, Euſebius, 


oug Numa reign forty-three Years : whoſe Opinion 
Caſſiodorus, who allow him to have reigned 


an 
but * Vears. ne 
86 This was one of Nama's funerary Laws, 
which runs thus, Hominem mortaum in Urbe ne ſe- 
pelito, neve urito; in locove publico ſepulchram fieri 
we quid juris eſto. | 
U 


and 


Gellius. 
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Year of and followed with the Cries and Lamentations of all his People. 
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Such is the Lot of 1 5.4 

R O M E good Princes; who being Lovers of Peace and the publick Good, carry the Hey, ſ# E 5 
CIR) of all their Subjects along with them. Romulus had been placed among the immo. a. 
tal Gods; but Numa choſe rather to make Gods, while he was alive, than to in. Het 

creaſe the Number of them after his Death. Nevertheleſs, it may be ſaid, that , 00 

ated againſt his own Sentiments in the Religion he eſtabliſhed at Rome. 1, (WE Sabi 

had diſcovered the only true God, and yet cauſed ſeveral to be worſhipped, \ny thei. 

for this Reaſon, the Books he had written, and ordered to be buried with hin Mer 

when found again after his Death, were burned, by a Decree of the Senate, Be hatt 

therein explained his Reaſons for che Novelties he had introduced into the Nona 770 

Worſhip. We are indebted to Harro for this Account, and it is too conſiderabe 4 to | 

to be paſſed over in Silence. 1 i 0 t | hut 

Farr:, apud ONE Terentius, ſays he, had a Piece of Ground near the Janiculus: and a , have 


S. Auguſt. lib. 


7. de Civit. 
Dei, cap. 24. 


Aurel. Via. 


Year of 


bandman of his, one Day accidentally running his Plough over Numa's Tomb, tu to! 


up ſome of that Legiſlator's Books ; wherein he gave his Reaſons for eft ablifin (RY I 
the Religion of the Romans upon the Foot on which: he left it. The Husbandny Þ * paci 
carried theſe Books to the Prætor of Rome, and the Prætor to the Senate; unn able 


when they had read his frivolous Reaſons for his religious Eſtabliſhments, agi tion 
that the Books ſhould be deſtroyed according to Numa's Intentions and it was . ere 


cordingly decreed, that the Prætor fþ 


ould throw them into the Tire. 


St. Auſtin wer. 


thinks there were ſome Footſteps of Magick in theſe Books; of which Numa hi! ther 
in his Life-time been ſuſpected. And may it not be likewiſe ſuppoſed, that they The 
contained Numa Motives to tolerate a Plurality of Gods in Rome, tho' convince © WMThr 
in himſelf, that One only ought to be worſhipped ? Without doubt, the m? R$ V 
political Conſiderations which engaged him to maintain Idolatry, might likewig | Tru 


engage the Senators to deſtroy thoſe, Monuments, which might have conduced » | Wand 
the Suppreſſion of it. At leaſt, an antient Author aſſures us, that Nama's Motis | bye 
for forming the Roman Religion, were found, by the Books that were dug up, "| i 


be very trivial ones. | | 


* 


* 


F. VIII. Taz Death of Numa threw Rome back into the ſame Condition, 11 


RO M E which it had been upon the Loſs of Romulus. The Senate poſſeſſed themſehs? 


LXXIII., of the Royal Authority, during the Inter-regnum, and ſet up the ſame fort i 

Government, they had formerly inſtituted during the neceſſary Interval, between | 
B. 3. P. 136. the Death of the firſt King, and the Choice of his Succeſſor. The only Differens | 3 
was, that the ſecond Inter- regnum was not ſo long as the firſt ; becauſe the Rr Þ ® 


Dion. Hal. 


mans were not now obliged to go out of Rome for a Sovereign, agrecable to al | 


Parties. Numa Pompilius had purged Rome of the Factions that infected her. 


The People, to whom was given the Power of electing a new King, aſſembel! 
by the Conſent and Authority of the Senate, who reſerved to themſelves the Powe Þ i 
of confirming the Choice that ſhould be made: And it does not appear, that thy Þ 
were in any Suſpenſe between different Competitors, or that they caſt their Hs 


on any other but Tullus Hoſtilins. 


They found ſufficient Qualities in him, v1 


render him worthy of the Crown. His Family was originally of Medulia, a Ci! 


of Latium, (founded formerly by the Albans) which had ſubmitted to the Rona Þ 3 | 
Government, and was become a Roman Colony. ” 


HOSTUS, Grandfather of him whom the Romans choſe to be their th? 
King, had come to Nome about four Years after its Foundation, and had brougit {aY: 
thither the great Poſſeſſions he had at Medulia. Here he had married the Dau- 
ter of that famous 37 Herſilia, who, tho a Sabine, had ſignalized her Attachment 


87 Macrobins ( Saturnal. B. 1.) differs. A little 
from Dion. Hal. in the Account he gives us of the 


Deſcent of Tullus Hoſtilins. Macrobias's Words 
are theſe: Vetuſtatis peritiſſimi referunt, in-raptu 
Sabinarum mulierum nomine Herſiliam, dum file 
adbereret, ſimul raptam. Quam cum Romulus Hoſto 
cuidam, ex agro Latino, qui in azylum ejus confu- 


gerat, virtute conſpicuo, uxorem dediſſet, natum ex 


ea puerum, antequam ulla Sabinarum partum ederet, 
eumque, quod primus eſſet in boſtico procreatus, 


Hoſtum Hoſtilium fuiſſe vocitatum, & eamdem a 
Romulo bulls aured, <þ prætextæ inſignibus honora- 


zum. Is enim cum raptas ad conſolandum voc aſſer, 
Ipopondiſſe fertur, ſe ejus infanti, que prima civem 
E 2 | N ; 


not mentioned in the Hiſtorians we have. 1/8, I" i 


Romanum eſſet eni xa, illuftre munus daturum. Fron Wt 


theſe Words, we infer ſeveral things, which ale 


ru: leaves us uncertain, whether Her/" Wl 
herſelf, or her Daughter, married Ho/t#s, and i 
Grandmother to King Tallas Hoſtilius. 24ly, * ; 
Paſſage ſhews, that Hoſtus Hoſtilius, the Father 0 
Tullus, was the firit Child that was born in Kom 
of a Sabine Woman, after the famous Rape, bf 
which the City was peopled. 34ly, We are bett 
told the Origin of the Jewel called Bulla, and the 
Robe Pretexta, which was a Mark of Diltin&0 
for the Children of the Patricians. 


t0 
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and reconciled the Sabines, to whom ſhe owed her Birth, to the Ro- Year of 


Government ſhe loved. And Hoſtus had recommended himſelf a. =» 


' , to 1 p 
| . £ { ans W O Cc : 6 : f 5 . 
: a a2 Romulus, by his Exploits in the Wars with the Jabznes and the Fidenates. 


4. He was the firſt who entered the Breach at the taking of Fidena, and received a . B. 16. 

mural Crown 55 of Romulus as his Reward, But in the ſecond Battel with the 14. 

PS Fines, he fell; and his Death put the Romans into a Conſternation, and cauſed 

ö ; | their Flight. 3 f l 
Memory of it was preſerved by an Inſcription on a Pillar, erected on the Field of 

ST pattcl. As for Hoſtus Hoſtilius, the Son of the brave Hoſtus, and Father of Tullus 

Z | Hoſtilius, we don't find that he had any other Merit, than that of tranſmitting 

to his Poſterity the Rank and Prerogatives which his Father had acquired for him. 

FS pur Tullus Hoſtilius himſelf, who gained the Suffrages of Rome, appeared to 

have all thoſe Qualifications for the Throne, which could be deſired in a Succeſſor HosT1L1Us. 


to Nama. 


LEST I 
# — for him who firſt ſcaled the Walls of a beſieged 
ade * wealthy Times, the mura! Crown was 


and there kept Sheep as a common Shepherd. 


Nevertheleſs, ſo much had he ſignalized his Courage, that the — 1471 
£07. 414. 
201d. 


TvuLLys 


Tas Ambition and martial Ardour of the Romans had only lain dormant in a 


3 paciſick Reign. A King, who they thought muſt love War, was therefore agree— 
able to the Taſte of a People, who had been kept unactive, againſt their Inclina- 
tion. Both the Remembrance of his Grandfather Hoſtilius, who was one of the 
Heroes of the riſing City, and his own Merit, ſpoke in his Favour. 


| The People 
were ſenſible, that Tullus only wanted Opportunities to ſhew his Valour; and 


therefore they, when aflembled by Order of the Senate, choſe him for their King. 
Ihe Senators and Augurs confirmed the Election, and Tullus aſcended the 


Throne. 


What ſome Hiſtorians ſay of Tullus's Education, has ſcarce any Appearance of Vl. Max. B. 
Truth. They pretend, that he was brought up in Woods, in a ruſtick manner, * MY 
But if we judge of this Story, 
by the Manners which then prevailed, it is not at all credible, that Hoſtus 


| Hoſtilius, the firſt and wealthieſt of the Roman Patricians, ſhould ſo far debaſe 


the Nobility of his Son, as to reduce him to the Offices of a Slave. Ts 
Warn he came to the Throne, as he had Riches enough in his own Patri- 


mony, he neglected the antient Demeſnes of the two Kings his Predeceſſors, 


and diſtributed certain Portions of Land, (which Romulus had conquered, and 

which Numa had reſerved the Property of, for the Uſes of Religion) among the 

moſt indigent of the People. Though that wiſe King had ſent a great Number Dian. Hal. 
of idle Perſons out of the City into the Country to cultivate it; there yet re- B. 3. P. 137. 


I mained Multitudes of Hirelings, who were obliged to work for other People: and 
I theſe had no Houſes to dwell in. 
Expences of Religion, and the Maintenance of his Houſhold ; and divided the Lands 
W=ppropriated to the Crown among all thoſe, who had none of their own. By which 
Marks of Diſintereſtedneſs, he ſignalized the Beginnings of his Reign, and gained the. 
Affections of the People, who from that Time were attached to his Intereſts. 


Tullus therefore applied his own Revenues to the 


Ir is pretended indeed, that this was the firſt Prince, who introduced any ſort 


| f of Magnificence among the Kings of Rome : and that he firſt uſed thoſe Curule 
PS Chairs s, which ſerved afterwards in the Time of the Republick, to 


diſtin- 
guiſh 


39 This was 89 Theſe Chairs were firſt brought into Uſe, of 


ther by Numa, or Tullus Hoſtilias, or Tarquin the 
Elder; but by which of the three, the Latin Au- 
thors are not agreed. Livy aſſures us, that Nama 


the Reward appointed by the Gene- 


ty, J 


2 pure Gold: but that with 


firſt uſed it. Horus contends, that they were brought 


granted the Honour of the Curule Chair to the Pox- 
tifex Maximus. Macrobius thinks Tullas Hoſtilius 


ro 


| 
| 
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Year of guiſh the chief Magiſtrates: T6 which it is added, that he diſtinguiſhed 90 hin. 1 
| ROME ſelf from the Patricians by an embroidered Habit, and appointed Foot-Guarq,,, #* 
go before him, with Axes and Faſces in their Hands. Bur I am of opinion, he! 
he only revived theſe Attendants on Majeſty, which Romulus had introduced h. 


Turrus 


Hosririus. fore him, and Numa Pompilius had, out of Modeſty, ſuppreſſed. - 
TULLUS found in himſelf a greater Inclination to follow the Steps ,; [| 
He was of a lively Diſpoſition, and enterpriſine FF 
Genius, Nevertheleſs, the Laws eſtabliſhed by his Predeceſſor laid ſome he! 
He dared not yet break through the Barriers, which tie? 
rigid Equity of Pompilius had erected againſt the military Enterprizes of the .! 
mans. He therefore waited till a favourable Opportunity ſhould offer to open 

And 4A 
firſt gave him the following juſt Cauſe to turn againſt her his natural Fire aud! 


the Country of the Albans. 


Romulus, than thoſe of Numa. 


ſtraint upon his Valour. 


the Temple of Janus, and give him a Pretence for beginning a War. 


Impetuoſity, which wanted an Opportunity to exert itſelf. 


F. N. CA LIUS, or, as others call him, Cætius, or, according to Livy, l! 
ilius 91, was at the Head of Affairs in Alba; and the Jealouſy he had long harbour? 
againſt Rome, was too ſtrong to be abated by the Moderation of the paciſck! 
Numa. He continually reproached himſelf with his Slothfulneſs, in not oppoſins Þ ? 
the increaſing Grandeur of a Colony, which the Conqueſts of Romulus, and the Þ 
univerſal Love, which Numa had acquired, had made ſuperior to all the Cities in Þ 
He had more ſavage Boldneſs than Prudence: but the Albans, his Subject, 
being not ſo inveterate againſt the Roman Colony, as himſelf ; he did not attemp: F 
to draw them into a War by Means of Perſuaſion ; but provoked the Romans by , 
unauthorized Acts of Hoſtility. He promiſed Impunity to an indigent Populac, | ? 
whom he armed againſt Rome, and ſent out to ſpoilf the Roman Lands. Czlu| 
foreſaw that a young King would ill brook the Incurſions of his Neighbours int | 
his Country, and would repel Force by Force. Beſides, he promiſed himſelf, tht | 
his Albans would, without enquiring nicely, who were the firſt Authors of the 
Rupture, be very ready to revenge with their Arms the Inſults which the Roman | 
And his Project ſucceeded. Some hired Alan 
{ſpoiled the Roman Lands, and the injured Romans made Repriſals, and ravaged | 
Several Skirmiſhes happened between the two Band | 
of Robbers, and the Blood ſpilt in them ſharpened their mutual Hatred. Cælu 
thought this a favourable Opportunity to exaſperate his People againſt the . 
mans: and therefore, in a publick Aſſembly, he excited both their Rage an | 
their Revenge. He exaggerated the Loſſes Alba had ſuffered by the Romans: tit F i 
made both the Wounded, and the Relations of ſuch as had loſt their Liv þ 
and make their Complaints: And he co. 
cluded from the Whole, that it was neceſſary to ſend Deputies to Rom. 
to demand Satisfaction, and to declare War, if it were refuſed. This lit BR 


Italy. 


would in their turn offer them. 


or Liberties in Battel, appear, 
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to Rome from Hetruria by Tarquin the Elder. How- 
ever, all three agree, that this ſort of Throne was 
borrowed from the Hetruriant, as well as the other 
Marks of Diſtinction, which were annexed to the 
Royal Dignity by the Kings of Rome. The Curule 
Chair was, in Form, very like the little Chairs 
without Backs, which we call Folding 
appears from the Medals. It's probable, the firſt 
ings had the Curule Chairs made without thoſe 
Ornaments which 2 afterwards added to 
them. They were not adorned with Tvory ; for 
whence ſhould the Romans then have had it; They 
had then no ſettled Commerce with Foreigners. 

90 This Robe was adorned with Variety of Fi- 
gures in Gold, which 2 it the Name of Toga 
Picta, to diſtinguiſh it from the Prezex:a, and the 
common Toga. In the firſt Ages of Rome, they 
who enjoyed the Honours of a riumph, wore a 
plain purple Robe, if we believe Feſtus. In Af- 
ter-times, the Generals, to heighten the Pomp of 
their Triumphs, appeared in a Robe embroidered 
with Gold, or a golden Tiſſue: which, according to 
ſome Authors, eſpecially Pliry, was borrowed from 
the Hetrarians „e Foftilins, But Macrobius, 

ut 


contend, that T arquin ebe. Hlder 


= 


3 


Chairs: as 


firſt appeared in this ſtately Habit, which was fron 
that time one of the principal Ornaments worn ! Fa 
the Kings of Rome. Unleſs, in the Cafe of I. 
umphs, no Roman Citizen was ſuffered to wer“ 
this Robe. But Paulus Æmilius, and Pompey, wii WY 
by an extraordinary Privilege, excepted. In lat Br 
Ages, after the Republick had become a Monarch, JYt 
the Conſuls wore this embroidered Robe on cert bp 


Days of Ceremony. | on 

91 M. le Clerc, in his Notes upon Livy, 5 
it is ſtrange that Romulus did not ſucceed his Gran 
father Namitor in the Throne of Alba, to which be 
was the ſole Heir. He ſays, he is ſurpriſed at the 
Silence of the Hiſtorians, on ſo important an . 
ticle. But he needed only to have opened 14 
tarch, and he would there have found, that a 
the Death. of Namitor, Romulus choſe to live ® 
Rome, which he had founded, and contented __ 
ſelf with naming a Dictaror for the Albans, with fon 
ſort of Dependence upon himſelf. When Row 
lus himſelf was dead without Children, the Aan, 
who ſaw the Poſterity of their antient Kings _ : 
ly extinct, had a Right of chuſing their On 52 
reigns, independently of Rome: and of theſe £/ 
Was One. 


Proceeding 


Book II. The ROMAN HISTORY. 
Ws J Proceeding of Celins was agreeable to the Laws of Confederacy, which 


0 ; | Romulus had ſettled between the Romans and Albans. They had agreed never 
o declare War with one another, till the Reparation of the Damages ſuſtained 


mer 
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. on either Side, had firſt been demanded in a friendly manner. But Cælius's Teiius 305 


Aim was to prevent an Embaſſy from Tullus, by ſending one to him and there- 
x Ws by to throw all the blame upon him, if he refuſed the Reparations demand- 
ed. Accordingly, he haſtened the Departure of his Deputies, who actually 

arrived at Rome, before Tullus had thought of ſending away his. The young 
:| 2 King was not aware of Czalinss Artifice, till after the Arrival of the Alban 
FS ambaſſadors at Rome: But then he became artful in his Turn. He made Uſe of 
© Þ cereral Pretences to defer giving them Audience; and, that they might be agrec- 
15 ably amuſed at Nome, took Care to provide them an hoſpitable and engaging Re- 
ception, in Houſes where they were ſo charmed with their Entertainment, that 
they neither cared to ſtir abroad, nor had any Uneaſineſs about theſe Delays. 
in the mean time the Roman Ambaſladors ſet out for Alba, with Orders to preſs 
tue immediate Concluſion of the Affair, without Delay. One of the Feciales was 
at the Head of the Deputation; and the Ambaſſadors ſetting out from Rome be- 
© XZ fore Sun-riſing, came to Alba the fame Morning. They met Cælius in the midſt 
or the Forum, and demanded Satisfaction of him for the Injuries Rome had re- 
FE XZ ceived from the Albans. To which Demand the Alban King did not vouch- 

"© cafe to give an Anſwer; but ſaid, I have already prevented the Romans, by an 
# Embaſſy; 1 have executed the Treaties, and I declare War with you. The Fe- 
cialis only asked him, Whether that King, of the two, who firſt refuſed to hear 
the other's Complaints, was to be thought guilty of the firſt Breach of the Trea- 
ties? and upon Cælius's replying, Without doubt; called the Gods, who were 
Guardians of the Treaties between the two Nations, to witneſs, That the Romans 


vithout any Offence to Religion: After which Proteſtations he inſtantly ſet out 
for Rome. 

1 Hr no ſooner arrived there, than Tullus received the Allan Deputies in an en- 
gaging manner, at an Entertainment, to which he had invited them; and then 
| | cnquired into the Deſign of their Embaſſy. They civilly made long Excuſes for 
the dilagreeable Commiſſion with which they were charged; and declared 
that they had accepted it contrary to their Inclinations, and were very ſorry to 
find themſclves obliged to demand Satisfaction of him, and to declare War, in 
WF calc of a Refuſal. To which Tullus replied, Go, tell your King, I leave it to the 
Code to puniſh him who firſt breaks the Treaties. May they cauſe all the horrible 
8 £Efedts of a bloody War to fall upon his Head! Thus did Numa's Succeſſor re- 
3 duce that Sincerity and Fidelity which his Predeceſſor had laboured to eſtabliſh in 
8 fome, to bare Appearances. 


: Tag Roman Fecialis had given Cælius but thirty Days Space, before the War 
Was to begin: And theſe were employed on both Sides, in making Preparations, 
and getting Succours from their Allies. At length, both Armies took the Field; 
= C2lus pitched his Camp forty Stadia* from Rome, and fortified it with a good 
W Ditch, which continued long after, and always bore Cæliuss Name; that is, was 
called Foſſa Cluilia. | 
As for Tullus, he poſted his Romans on an advantageous Ground, nearer his 
Capital. Both Parties ſeemed either mutually to reſpe& or to fear each other. 
And perhaps the antient Union which had always been between the two Nations, 
might make the War in which they were going to engage, to be conſidered ra- 
ther as a civil War than a foreign one: It was Trojan Blood againſt Trojan Blood. 
But however that was, the impetuous Ardour which made both Armies in Love 
With fighting, was cooled on a ſudden, when they came in Sight of cach other. 
Neither Party thought of any thing but intrenching themſelves. Neither the Al. 
ans marched out of their Camp to attack the Romans, nor did the Roman 
Cavalry come to any Skirmiſhes with the Allan; and at length Cæliuss Delay 
to enter upon Action raiſed Murmurs among his People. They looked on him as 
= fic Author of the War; and his preſent Inactivity made his firſt Motions inef- 
= f<Qual. The Shame therefore of their Reproaches made him reſolve at laſt to 
offer the Romans Battle, and to attack them in their Entrenchments, if * * 
3 X ule 


had been firſt refuſed their Demands, and that they might therefore declare War, 


STILIUS»> 


Liv. B. 1. c. 22. 


Dion. Hal. 


B. 3. p. 139. 
* Five Miles, 
according to 


Livy. 


Liv. B.1. c. 23. 


Dion. Hal. ib. 
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Vear of fuſed to accept it: But the following Night put an End both to his Enterprize, 4 


R O M E and his Life. 


LXXXIII. 


HE was found in the Morning lying dead in his Tent, in the midſt of the Cam 


Torros Ho- and with his Guards about him. This ſudden Accident furniſhed Matter for m. 1 
ny Speculations; and the rather, becauſe no Marks of a violent Death wer 
found on his Body. It did not appear, either that the Sword, a Rope, or Poiſon, 1 
had put an End to his Days. So ſignal a Puniſhment was therefore imputed ch 
the Anger of the Gods. Cęlius, ſaid they, had begun an unjuſt and unneceſyy, WR 
War. He had armed the Mother againſt the Daughter. Whereas the Metro.! 
lis 9? ought to uſe 4 Colony that came out of her own Boſom, with Tengerreſ. © 


STILIUS. 


+ Others call F. X. THE Place of Alban General was immediately conferred on Metins | Fif. | 
him S«fetivs. fetius, by the Army, which ſaluted him Dictator: That is, in my Opinion, he was Þ * 
at firſt entruſted with the Government of Alba, only during the preſent War. Hs! 
Hatred to the Roman Name, was what raiſed him to this firſt Station, rather than Þ 
his Experience in Arms, or his Skill in the Management of Affairs. He had been 
one of the Promoters of the Difference between the two Nations But as loony | | 
he became the Head of the Albans, he entered into his Predeceſſor's Views: The Þ % 


Livy, ibid. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 3. p. 140. 


The Goas have therefore revenged it. They who were for a War with the Ry. | 


mans, ſuſpected thoſe of the contrary Party; and imputed the Death of the King Þ 1 
to a ſubtle Poiſon which the Friends of Rome had found Means to convey ing Þ ® 


his Veins. But others pretended, that Cælius ſhortned his Life with his oyy Þ # 
Hands; and that Deſpair of Succeſs made him prefer preſent Death to an ingo 
rious Life. Whilſt the Opinions of Men of better Senſe were leſs refined, anj Þ ! 
more juſt; they thought it was a common Accident that brought Cælius to his Þ 


End. 


Danger of a Battle terrified him; he therefore deferred it from Day to Day, 


Which Backwardneſs procecded partly from the Diviſion of his Army, thoſe of | WM 
the better Sort being againſt the War with the Romans; and partly from his Fear of | 
the neighbouring Cities. The Fidenates and Veientes, whom Romulus had for. | i 

merly brought under the Roman Yoke, were indeed very watchful of the Moment | 


when the Battle ſhould be begun between the two contending Nations ; and 
founded Hopes of recovering their Liberty, on the Slaughter which might happen 
on both Sides. Their Cities were great and populous. Tho' Romulus had carried 
Part of their Inhabitants to Rome, and had diſtributed ſome of their Lands among 
his Romans, they were nevertheleſs now grown rich and populous again, un- 
der the pacificx Reign of Numa. The Fidenates and Veientes therefore con- 
ſpired ſecretly with the neighbouring Nations, and drew Troops together into 
their Cities, to be ready on Occaſion. The Plot was fully formed, and their De- 
ſign was to watch the Time of the Engagement, and to fall unexpectedly upon 
both Conquerors and Conquered, and force them to a freſh Battle with them. Nor 
was the Execution of this Enterprize difficult; for Fidena was but two or three 
Hours March from the two Camps. Beſides, Spies were placed upon the Moun- 
tains, who were to give the Fidenates Notice of the beginning of the Action, by 
Signals; and they were determined to make Havock of both Armies without Di- 
ſtinction, when furiouſly engaged in Battle. But Fuffetiuss Delays gave time for the 
Diſcovery of the Intrigues of theſe ſecret Enemies. Whether out of the Hopes 
of a Reward, or out of III-will to the principal Authors of the Deſign, or out of 
Fear of the uſual Conſequences of an ill-concerted Enterprize ; whatever the Mo- 
tive was, Þuffetius had Notice of the Deſign of the Fidenates by Letter, an Ex- 
preſs being ſent to him on purpoſe to inform him of it. His Uneaſineſs at it 
ſtil] encreaſed his Delays; and he now thought of nothing but finding an Oppor- 
tunity of coming to a Conference with the King of the Romans, and changing the 
Preparations of War into a ſincere Reconciliation, To which the Romans were 
not averſe : For their Friends in Fidena had informed them likewiſe of the Con- 
ſpiracy of their Governours againſt Rome. ERR | 

IN the mean time, Fyfetins marched out of his Entrenchments; and Tullus re- 
fuſed not to go and meet an Enemy, who took the firſt Step towards breaking 


92 The Word Merropolis, in Greek, ſignifies a polis to the City of Alba, of which Rome was but 
Maother-City, which his given Birth to other Cities. a Colony. | | 
In this Senſe Dion. Hal. gives the Name of Metro- 
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om and Gravity, and not capable of clogging the Propoſals of Peace. After re- 
z ;procal- Salutations, and mutual Proteſtations of as perfect a Friendſhip, as if it 
Tad never been interrupted, Fufferzus ſpoke thus: | | 

EZ Cxr1Us, whom you have looked on as the firſt Author of the War, and Jou, Sir, 
I'S, pour Part, have mutually charged each other with Depredations, and Refuſals of 


Jus, the firſt Cauſe of our Diſſentions? And if then I endeavour to put an End 
them, dont imagine, that I am forced to it, either by the Fear of your Arms, 
& the ill State of our Affairs. Hitherto no Misfortunes have weakened us —— 
V; but I, as ſoon as the Death of Cælius had put me at the Head of our Ar- 
| Ties, conſidered how frivolous the Complaints were that had diſunited us. I con- 
Fived, that ſlight Diſcontents ought not to divide Nations, which Blood, Afnity, 
ud the Faith of Treaties had united. And judging of your Sentiments by my own, 
| oY deferred Hoſtilities, and kept my Troops within their Entrenchments. I likewiſe 
I ttered my ſelf, that you might perhaps take the firſt Steps towards a neceſſary 
ccommodation, and the Colony abate a little of her Pride, in order to make Ad- 
| Qunces towards her Metropolis. But now, the Snares laid by common Enemies, of 
ich you are not ignorant, make me lay aſide all Formalities. The Heads of the 


, 
1 q 


e watching to take Advantage of the Weakneſs to which a Battle will neceſſarily 
Auce the two Armies. Beſides, the Fidenates and Veientes, are a Part of the He- 


Jed only about the Loſs of a few Cattle. Fuffetius then produced the Letters 
had received from Fidena, and called Witneſſes, who atteſted the Conſpiracy 
the Veientes and Fidenates. Tullus acknowledged, that he had kept himſelf 
chin his Camp, without undertaking any thing, on that very Account; con- 
ted to end the Quarrel without fighting; and laſtly, agreed, that it would be 


* Wpcthcr, and turn them unanimouſly againſt the common Enemy: Nay, he even 
uſed himſelf for having ſuffered the Albans to make the firſt Advances to- 
| ds a Peace. Ve were not, ſaid he, the Aggreſſors, and it therefore would 
| 8 Pave been regular in us to have prevented you. But ] join with you in the 
= ws of Reconciliation; and J readily forget the Injuries we have receiv- 
on the Albans. Cælius has been ſufficiently puniſhed for them; and the Gods 
e 7evenged our Quarrel. But in order to make that Union perpetual, which 


% our tub Cities ought for the future to give Law to the other. The pre- 
PI Pujineſs is not to palliate our mutual Hatred, or defer its Effetts, but to 
%. The true Cauſes of it have been our Proſperity, and your Fealouſy. 
,, 1 hope, this P roſperity will for the future be common to both; and that 
e become one People, we ſhall have the ſame Mind, and the ſame Heart. 
LS ow [ball this be brought about? By Promiſes, by mutual Writings, or by Oaths? 


%% 75, that all the Albans, or at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Families of them, 
[2 * 4% Rome. And this is not in it ſelf diſhonourable. The Sabines and ſome 
= -* Hetrurians Have thought it no Diſhonour to become Citizens of the new Co- 
„if norwithſtanding this, your Love for the Houſes and Houfhold-Gods of 
bers, will not ſuffer you to leave your own City; yet why may we not eſt a- 
= * 7:0: Council for both Cities, which ſhall govern the two Nations when 
ww, under the Direction of that Sovereign, of the two, who ſpall be able to 
5 7775 moſt to the public Good? | 8 * 

FFETIUS liſtned to the Romans Propoſals, and demanded Time to delibe- 
4 Won them. He took aſide and conſulted thoſe whom he had brought with 
5 and all concluded, that it was by no means proper to abandon their Coun- 
try, 


; f Satisfaction. But let us honeſtly confeſs, was not the Ambition of both Nati. 


Naenates and Veientes have equally conſpired the Ruin of both our States, and are 


1 ceſſary, after a Reconciliation was made, to join the Roman and Alban Forces 


= erwiſe cannot fail of being broken, t hrough a Love of Dominion, let us ſee. 


W/e are but weak Reſtraints upon human Paſſions. The one only Expedient that 


79 


ne antient Treaties. But he was ſurprized to find, that inſtead of deſiring £06 Year of 
ire Battle, the Alban Dictator demanded an Interview. The Place of the Con- K O M £ 
erence was in the middle Space between the two Camps, and at the Head of the TIE: 


7 wo Armics. Both Parties brought only ſuch Perſons to it, as were Men of Wiſ Torrus Ho- 
| STILIU3. 


| rin Body, and you know how formidable that is both by Sea and Land. Let us Dun. Hal. 
refore find out ſome Method of Accommodation, which may put an honourable > ena 
to our Quarrels, without weakning too much our two Cities, who have quar- 
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Year of try, and deſert a City founded by their Forefathers, whoſe Poſterity had now in. 
ROM E bited and adorned it for near five Centuries. But the re-uniting the two Peg g 4 
LAS ' into one, under the ſame Government, ſtill leaving both Alba and Rote to 10 & 
Tous Ho- fiſt, they thought a reaſonable Propoſal. The only remaining Pifficulty y,, # 
ria, which of the two Cities ſhould have Dominion over the other. Fiebing the,! 
Dion. Hal. : wy 
B. 3. p. 146. fore, returning to the Conference, ſpoke thus in Favour of Alba. It is not m e 
ral, that the Metropolis ſhould be ſubject to a Colony, which owed its Origin, ,þ 
her. When Fathers obey their Children, then will the Albans be ſubject to the au! 
mans. But as long as the Laws of Nature, and the Rights of Nations ſpall Mx 
ſift, ſo long ſhall Alba have a Juperiority over Rome. Nor is this all. i 11 
preſerve the Purity of our Deſcent. No Mixture of foreign Nations with us, u 
corrupted the Latin and Trojan Blood, which were mixed ſoon after Ancas's LW! 
ing. Alba has in her no confuſed Mixture of Hetrurians, Sabines, and Higitun! i 
who have introduced their own Cuſtoms into her, and who divide her Senate iw ME 
different Factions. The ſame Blood, and the ſame Spirit, run thro' the whale Bu % 
Beſides, a long Space of Time ſince the Foundation of our City, has embelliſelñ vc 
and made it commodious; whereas Rome, on the contrary, wants the Labun | © 
many Tears to bring it to the Perfection of a Capital. FT Is; 
Wren Fuffetius had ended his Diſcourſe, Tullus made this Reply: If a Min hei 
polis ought always to retain a Superiority over the Colonies it has ſent out, in m! 
would Lacedæmon have pretended to any Dominion over the Dores, from hoy [1 3 
was deſcended. But to uſe a nearer Example, and bring the Matter home: yt * 
ſprang from Lavinium, as we from you: Ought we both therefore to be ſulj.iy| Þ 
that City? Tou ſay we have corrupted the Nobility of our Origin, by a Mixture of Sir 
gers and Fugitives : But for this we have Athens for a Precedent. And is i 
any Stain to the Glory of a City, which has gained the Superiority in Greece! M 
don't annex the Honours of the Magiſtracy and the Government, to bare (nil © 
of Blood, which often degenerates, but to perſonal Virtue. And as for the lil NAK 
Dion. Hal. tude of theſe Strangers and Fugitives whom you deſpiſe, it is to them, we a], 
B. 3- 5. 148. debted for putting the Counſels of the Wiſe in Execution. It is by them that u 
| have made our ſelves great. It is by them that we have become formidable tim! ® 
Neighbours. Valour in Battle, and Number of Troops, are what have enablidu} 
to extend our Dominion far. Our Strength has ariſen from thoſe very Unions ml 
7g find Fault with. In ſhort, the Difference between you and us is this; Alba, fm} i 
being great, is in Length of Time fallen to Decay; and Rome, little in her Ou C 
gin, has by continual Additions from the Beginning, been made great. And u Co 
the Factions you reproach us with, they don't at all affect the Vitals of the Sith 8 
They proceed from a laudable Emulation, who ſhall become moſt uſeful to his (u 
try. There is no room here for Oſtentation: The Fatt ſpeaks. How could a 146 8 
City have arrived at ſo high a Pitch of Glory and Power, in the Space of wii} i 
three Tears, if Wiſdom had not preſided in her Councils, and Bravery bem u 
ſpicuous in her Battles? Nevertheleſs Rome, notwithſtanding her juſt Pretnuf 
is willing to ſubmit her Fate to the Gods, and leave it to them to detemi i 
whether ſhe ſhall give Laws to Alba, or Alba to her. Greece, as well as (MFR 
barbarous Nations, had formerly a Cuſtom of ending their Conteſts with the uu 
7 a ſmall Number of choſen Citizens. Let us take the ſame Method for Tu 
et @ ſingle Combat between Fuffetius and me, determine the Fortune of the i 
Nations. We ought to expoſe our ſelves to any Danger, for the publick 6 a 
ſimce we are the Perſons whom the Publick have both enriched and raiſed to le ”. 
0 fences of their Glory. bg 
UFFETIUS was not brave; or perhaps was afraid of entring the Liſts vi 
Tullus: And he therefore brought ſeveral prudential Reaſons, to prove tht WM; 
would be better to chooſe three Champions out of each Camp, whoſe Swan 
ſhould determine the Conteſts of the two Cities, than to hazard the Lives of tk »* 
Generals. Which Propoſal was accepted, and the two Chiefs retired into tog 
Entrenchments. 4 
F. XI. As ſoon as the Deſign, and the Conditions of the Union of Alla and Au 
were known in the two Armies, there was on both Sides a ſtrong Emulation "i 
ſhould be choſen, to aſſert the Glory of his City with his Blood. They who "ll 
: 


_ diſtinguiſhed by their Nobility, contended for the Preference before thoſe wy 4 
. 2 ign 2 
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bganalized themſelves by their Dexterity, or Strength, in fighting. And while the 
ol hol ce of the Champions was yet in Suſpence, Fuffetius caſt his Eyes upon three 
I'S 41/bans, who were cqually remarkable for both. Dionyſius Halicarnaſeus 93 is 
F 6 Hiſtorian, who, if we may believe ſome learned Men, makes their Birth 
* "| ave had ſomething wonderful in it. He is ſaid to give this Account of it: 
; 5 3 an illuſtrious Citizen of Alba, had two Daughters; one he married to 
; de a Citizen of Alba; and the other to Horatius, an illuſtrious Citizen 
of Rowe. Theſe two Women, being both with child at the ſame time, were 
prought to Bed both on the ſame Day, each of three Male Children. But may it 
rot nevertheleſs be believed, that the three Brothers, on each Side, came into the 
World at three different Births ? However, this at leaſt is certain, that the three 
uriatii at Alba, and three Horatii at Rome, were the Children of two Siſters. 
Erhey were in the Flower of their Age, and did Honour to their reſpective Ci— 
ies, by their handſome Appearance and Courage. The Alban General caſt his 
L Eyes therefore on the three Curiatii, and communicated his Thought to the King 
of Rome, exhorting him to pitch upon the three Horatii. By this means, ſaid he, 
ve ſhall put an end to the Contentions of our Men of Valour, who diſpute the 
Honour of the Choice. Fate will appear to have brought three Champions on a 
ide into the World, on purpoſe to determine the Fate of their Countries with 
heir Swords. Tullus did not apprehend that the Heroes propoſed would make 
Any Objection, but thoſe of Blood and Friendſhip, which had always ſtrictly united 
Ine Horatii and Curiatii: and as to this Fuffetius encouraged him. I have, ſaid 
3 e, already propoſed the Combat to the Curiatii; in whom the Love of Glory, and 
WF /cir Country, has gained the Aſcendant over the moſt tender Friendſhips. They 
oe therefore an Example to the Horatii, not to ſcruple the breaking thoſe Bonds, by 
hich Nature and Education have ſo ſtrictly united them. 
X NsverTHELEss, as the Romans appear even then to have had more Humanity 
| Wan their Neighbours ; Tullus found at firſt ſome Reluctance in the Horatii, at 
"Waking Arms againſt their Relations. And as he would lay no Reſtraint upon 
nem, he declared he would leave them entirely at their Liberty, either to retuſe 
1 he Offer their Country made them, or to lend their Hands, to eternize her Glory. 
Ihc three young Heroes anſwered, that their Love of their Country was well 
non; but they had a Father too, and could not diſpoſe of their own Lives, 
ithout his Conſent, from whom they had received them. Old Horatius was full 
e that Roman Virtue, which had indeed ſomething rough in it, but had not 
SWificd all Senſe of Humanity in him. Not but he had ſeveral Reaſons to fear 
Combat, wherein much of the Blood of his Family would be ſpilt: and as an 
Additional Matter of Concern, one of his Daughters was betrothed to one of the 
rriatii. But notwithſtanding all this, the Love of his Country got the better of 
is Reluctance. He left his Children to their own Choice: and when he un- 
erſtood, that they, following the Example of the Curiatii, preferred a glorious 
eath, or important Victory, to an inglorious Life; he, lifting up his Eyes to 
even, and embracing his Sons, cried out, I am a happy Father; and then com- 
anded them to declare his Conſent to the King. | 
lex Days were ſpent thus, in theſe Negotiations : and a Suſpenſion of Arms 
kept both Romans and Albans from Action. But now the Combat of the 
oralii and Curiatii being proclaimed in both Camps, all Rome and Alba came out 
o be Witneſſes of it. Fuffetius led the Curiatii, and Tullus the Horatii. As they 
aſſed, the People ſtrewed the Way with Flowers, and put Crowns of Flowers on 
cir Heads. They were looked upon by all as Victims, which had voluntarily 
evoted themſelves to their Country. 


333 Dion. Hal. is repreſented as ſaying, that the eldeſt of the Curiatii choſe out the eldeſt of the 
C Mothers of the Horatii at Rome, and the Curiatii Horatii for his Adverſary ; and fo likewiſe of the 

be, who were Siſters, were delivered of three others, according to their Age? He therefore plain- 
WE." each, on the ſame Day, and at the fame ly ſuppoſes they were not all of the fame Age. If 
eib. But I am inclined to believe this Hiſtorian we follow this Opinion, we ſhall avoid one Con- 
gt otherwiſe. Would it not be more natural tradiction ; but then, as will hereafter appear, this 
, that the Mothers of the Horatii and Ca- will lead us into another. The beſt Way there 
a hd each three Children one after another, fore is to underſtand this Difference of their Ages, 
2 g at ditferent Births ; ſince, according to Dion. of the Order in which the Laws placed Twins. 
4. himſelf, when they came to the Battel, the 
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| Year of 
RO M E Entrenchments of the Romans and Albans, had been choſen for the Place 19 
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A great Plain, containing about three or four Stadia, and lying between th . G, 


an 


3 Engagement. The two Kings therefore advanced to the middle of it, conduty Þ © 
Tuvi.us by their Feciales. Tullus had not yet named a Pater Patratus, that is, a ſoy; 13 * 
Hosririus. Plenipotentiary for the Ceremonies of the Treaty, according to Numa's Reg # i 
Livy. tions: but Fuffetius, on his Part, brought both his Plenipotentiaries and his S * 
ficers with him. - bat 
THe Form of this Treaty, which ſeems to have been the firſt Rome ever mag! che 
eſcaped the Injuries of Time, till Liuvys Days: He gives us the following ! we 
count of it; and it ſerved as a Pattern for the greateſt Part of the Treaties wia! v 
were ever after made by the Romans. | FS: 
FIRST, one of the College of the Feciales, named Marcus Valerius, demandy# i fot 
of King Tullus, Whether he gave him Orders to conclude a Peace with the bu! © 
Patratus of the Albans? The King anſwered, Je did. Give me then, replied m WM te; 
Fecialis, the Sign of my Commiſſion : which Sign was to be Vervein plucked J, es 
out of the Earth by the Roots. Jes, anſwered the King, bring me ſome that Ai 
pure, and has not been applied to profane Uſes. At theſe Words, the Fecialis vn]! WM as 
to gather ſome Vervein on a little Hill, brought it, and went on thus: Dy wÞ the 
then appoint me to be Fecialis and Plenipotentiary of Rome to the Albans, ] T pot 
engage to protect my Equipage and Ketinue? Tes, replied the King, ui Wor 
it be to the Prejudice of my Intereſts, and thoſe of the Roman People : hit last 
then Valerius the Fecialis appointed Spurius Fuſius to be Pater 94 Patratus of I WM the 
Treaty, by crowning him with the Vervein. His Office, as ſuch, Was to yu} bo 
nounce aloud the Words of the Oath, in the Name of the Roman King and bu we 
ple, and to repeat the whole Form of the Treaty. ine 
AFTER this Ceremonial, which paſſed only among the Romans, the new Pau wa 
Patratus read the Articles of the Convention in the Preſence of the Alu the 
and then expreſſed himſelf thus: 95 Be thou, great Jupiter, regardful of the Cn. 
tions of our Treaties ; and do thou, Pater Patratus 2 the Albans, attend to tin 
Thou haſt doubtleſs underſtood them clearly from ons End to the other, without Ea 
vocation or Deceit, as they are here ſet down on the Wax, and as I have juſt in 
read them. The Roman People engage themſelves never to be the firſt Breakers 
them. If they ſhould violate them by publick Authority, and by Fraud, may ſupiu 
at that Inſtant ſtrike them, as I ſhall now ſtrike this Victim] May thy Ps, 
ment, great Jupiter! be as ſevere, as thy Power is formidable. At which Work! 
he ſtruck the Sow 95, that was to be offered up in Sacrifice, in Confirmation | 
the Treaty, a great Blow on the Head with a Flint. The Albans alſo took thi 
Oaths, and offered their Sacrifices : after which, nothing was thought of but ii 
Succeſs of the Combat between the ſix Champions. | | 6 
Dion. Hal. K. XII. The Horatii and Curiatii employed the Attention of both Camps. Tix] 
B. 3. 7. 154. were all fix armed like Men determined to kill or be killed: They advanced wih“ 
flow Pace each towards his Rival; but before they ſtained the Ground with thi 
Blood, they watered it with their Tears. | 2 
Ar the Inſtant, when the People expected to ſee them engage, they quit 
their Arms, which they committed to the Care of their Eſquires, and ran to «| 
brace one another. Though Rivals, yet they treated one another with all ti 
Marks of the moſt tender Friendſhip : And theſe ſincere Embraces raiſed a Mu 
muring in the two Camps. At the Sight of the Combatants Tears, none cou e 


94 We have already ſpoken of the Senſe the 


Roman Hiſtorians affix to the Terms Pater Patra- 
tus. Plutarch differs from them, when he ſays, 
the Head of the Deputation was called Pater Pa- 
tratus, a patrando jurejurando, from the Oaths he 
was obliged to take to atteſt the Juſtice of his De- 
mands. So that a Man's being Pater Patratus, 
did not always imply his having Children and a Fa- 
ther alive; for then, according to the Gramma- 
r:ans, he ought to have been called Pater Patrimus. 
Feſtus thinks the Pater Patratus was ſo called, be- 
cauſe, by virtue of his Commiſſion, he acted as a 
(Pater Patriæ) Father of his Country. 


8 * 


95 The following Form of Words, which il 
has preſerved, does not exactly agree in Senſe wu 
that above. Slicem tenebant . * per Jose 


97 


three 


hec verba dicentes ; ſi ſcieut fallo, tum me, Di: mes 
piter, ſalva urbe arceque, bonis ejiciat, ut g lu. TT lometi 
lapidem. | - Latin 
96 It was cuſtomary among the antient Pagan Opinic 
to ratify and contirm the Faith of Treaties, bf eriſne 
fering up a Sow to Jupiter. As we read in Vin ends, 
eogethe 

Poſito certamine Rege. ed 

Stabant & ceſa jungebant frdera porcd. i £ - > 
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© Gcnerals ſhould engage ſo near and fo affectionate Relations, to take away one 
T ..other's Lives? If there were a Neceſſity for one of the two Cities to be ſuperior 
0 the other; yet why might not this Glory be purchaſed without the Expence 


of ſo much Blood, out of one Family ? | | 1 
NEVTRTRHELESs the Tenderneſs and Embraces of the young Heroes did not 
ir Courage. | 
rn them ne to his Arms, and choſe his Adverſary. The eldeſt of 
che Horatii fought the eldeſt of the Curiatii, and the other two choſe their Ad- 
verfaries in the ſame manner, according to their Age. The Noiſe of their Arms 
vas already heard at a great diſtance : and the People from both Camps could ſce 
their Swords glitter, tho' they could not diſtinguiſh on whom the Strokes fell ; 
dor the Diſtance between the Spectators and Combatants was great. 
Born Parties were alike uneaſy : they equally hoped to gain the Superiority, and 
S c-arcd to loſe it. One while they perceived that their Champions made their Ad- 
Verſaries give way, and preſently after that they retreated themſelves : and the 
Air rung with a confuſed Mixture of Shouts and Acclamations from both Camps, 
zs either of them appeared to have the Advantage: Whilſt the Combatants quickened 
their Courage, by conſidering the Importance of the Intereſts they were ſup- 
A porting. They looked upon themſelves as the Men who were to give Dominion 
or bring Slavery to their Country. Their Skill and their Armour made the Combat 
lat long, before Fortune declared herſelf in favour of either Nation; till at length 
the eldeſt of the Alban Brothers preſſed his Antagoniſt $7 with ſuch Fury, that he 
both gave, and received ſeveral Wounds : and the eldeſt of the Horatii, whom he 
IX wounded in the Groin with his Sword, fell. At ſight of this, the Albans triumphed, 
and their joyful Acclamations threw the Roman Camp into a Conſternation: which 
vas yet much increaſed, when they ſaw the ſecond Horatius, run through by ano- 
ther of the Curiatii, die upon the Body of his Brother. For then the Fear of the 
EX Romans was almoſt changed into Deſpair. | 
2X NeverTHELEss, the Curiatius, who had juſt conquered his Adverſary, was wounded 
in the Ham, by the Horatius whom he had killed: So that, the laſt of the three 
Noman Brothers was the only Perſon not wounded, while the A/bans were all fo: 
which was ſome Remains of Hope for Rome. Then the young Hero, who deſpaired 
I of being able to ſuſtain the Attack of the three Brothers together, made uſe of a 
tratagem to ſeparate them: He fled; and bore the Hootings and Reproaches of his 
Countrymen. The three Curiatii purſued him 95, but at unequal Diſtances, as 
SSthcir Wounds made them more or leſs unfit for running. Then Horatius turned and 
ell upon him who purſued him cloſeſt; and the Albans excited the wounded Bro- 
rhers to fly to his Aſſiſtance : but their Strength failed them, and the nimbleſt of 
the Curiatii was already ſlain. Then Horatius, without Loſs of Time, ran to the 
ſecond Curiatius; and at one great Stroke with his Sword, cut off his Arm, and 
chen ran him through the Body. : 5 | 
nx Defeat of the third was eaſy; it could not be called a Combat. Horatius 
ooked on the laſt of the Curiatii as a Victim he could without Difficulty offer up 
co the Mares of his Brethren. Curiatius, on the other Hand, being wounded, 
: and ſupporting himſelf with Difficulty upon his Buckler, ſeemed to offer himſelf 
9 oluntarily to Death: whilſt the young Conqueror cries out, To the Glory of Rome 


3 ſacrifice thee, ſtriking him on the Throat; and, big with his Victory, ſeizes the 
>: 0ils of the Conquered. It is eaſy to judge what Acclamations the Romans made 
'Y 3 ang of the Hero, who gained them a Glory, which had hung ſo long in 
ulpence. | 
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7 In our Relation of the Battel between the the greateſt Number. Tho), after all, the Latin 
ice Horatii, and the three Curiatii, we have ſome- may poſſibly have copied after one another; and 
mes borrowed Circumſtances from Livy, and the Greek Writer may have written after more antient 

metimes from Dion. Hal. ; but oftner from the and faithful Memoirs than the Larins. At leaſt, 
an than the Greek Hiſtorian. We are of Livy's we thought not proper entirely to omit this Acconnt 
mon, as to the Number of the Curiatii who of Dion. i mains; tho* we have not inſerted 
* —— in the firſt Encounter. Dion. Hal. pre- it in the Body of the Hiſtory. g ; | 
- 0 that one of the Horatii was killed at firſt, 98 He, who was wounded in the Ham, did not 
1 2 with one of the Cxriatii ; ſo that there leave the Field of Battel. Dion. Hal. ſays, the 
esbut two Cariatii left to encounter the Hora- Alban, tho wounded, ſupported himſelf by his 


i a art es was Conqueror. But all the Latint con- Shield, and crawled along, with difficulty, to fight 


im in this: and we have therefore followed the laſt Horatius. 
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ROME The former looked on themſelves as an enſlaved People, the 


LXXXIII. 


Turrus 


Hos rILIus. 


Dion. Hal. 
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Tar Albans and Romans buried their Dead 99, but with very different Tho 


which was become Miſtreſs. 
Superiority of his Conquerors on the Field of Battel. 


Command, if I make War with the Veientes 100. 


AND now the Glory of the young Horatius was but too ſhining : He wolle | , 
J Oy, by | 4 


ſcarce have remembred he was a Man, it Heaven had not moderated his 
an Accident that interrupted it. He returned to Rome at the Head of the Army 


and his Return had the Air of a Triumph; for his Shoulders were laden with te | 
Spoils of the three Curiatii. The Conqueror was already drawing near to the Gy, | ® 
Capena, when he perceived his Siſter at a diſtance, This was the marriageabe! WM 
P cople FE: I 
| were ſurprized to ſee her in the midſt of the Croud alone, without her Mother. | 

but Horatius put the beſt Conſtruction upon ſo uncommon an Indecency, and a 


young Woman, who had been betrothed to one of the Curiatii. 


tributed it to her Impatience of ſeeing a victorious Brother: Whereas, ſhe meat 
nothing leſs. Horatia had ſtollen from home, through an impatient Deſire f 
having ſome News of her Lover. 


THERE ſhe ſaw her Brother adorned with the Crown, which the King had bt 
upon his Head: And when ſhe beheld the military 1 Robe of her Lover, wic 
ſhe and her Mother had wrought with their own Hands, ſtained with the Blood of ' 
her dear Curiatius, ſhe untied her Head-dreſs, let her Hair looſe about her Shou. 
ders, rent her Clothes, ſmote upon her Breaſt, and in a ſorrowful Tone repeatel 
the Name Curiatius: which filled all about her with Terror. And then -attacking | 
her Brother himſelf, ſhe ſaid, Barbarian ! how could'ſt thou dip thy Hands in th | 


Blood of thy Relations, even of thoſe Curiatii, whom thou haſt ſo often called th 
Brothers? How could ſt thou rob me of an Husband ] ſo tenderly loved ? | 


HORATIUS ſtill breathed Blood, as being yet warm with that Day's Slaul- 

| Is it thus thu | 
forgetteſt thy dead Brothers, thy living Brother, and thy Country? Thus let eu 
Roman periſh, who laments the Loſs of an Enemy of Rome. 


ter: Go, ſaid he to his Siſter, go to thy Lover, unnatural Creature 


he ſtabbed her with his Sword, and went home to his Father. 
THE Crime was thought heinous, by the King and Senate, but the Merit of the 
late Victory leſſened the Horror of it. 


ral Affections. 
Son upon it. 


Her Paſſion made her forget her Brother's Dar. | 
ger, and engroſſed all her Concern to her dear Curiatius: So that ſhe neglected tg | 
enquire after her Brother, and was only ſollicitous to know the Fate of hin 
who was to have been her Husband. And as ſoon as ſhe had learned that he wy | #8 
dead, ſhe ran out of the City like one mad: and it was not in her Nurſe's Poyy, | 
who called her back, to ſtop her. | 
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ght. 
latter as the Nation BY 
And accordingly, Fuffetius acknowledged te 
What are your Commands!“ 
Hr? ſaid he to Tullus, faluting him as his Maſter. To which the King of te!“ 
Romans replied, Nothing but to keep your Infantry in a readineſs to march, at m 9 


ns I ROE IA TRY 


At which Word, 


And old Horatius, ſeemed of all others to | 
be leaſt affected with the Death of his Daughter, and the Loſs of his two Sons | 
The Love of their Country had then the Afcendant, in Roman Breaſts, over na- 
He approved of the Murder of Horatia; and congratulated hs 
He would not even attend his Daughter's Funeral, or ſuffer her t0 © 
be buried in the Sepulchre of her Family. Forgetting all domeſtick Misfortunes, 
out of Regard to the Intereſts of Rome, he gave a great Entertainment the fam 


— 


— 


Day, and crowning himſelf with Flowers, offered Victims on the Altars. Such ws u 


the Rigour of the Roman Virtue in theſe early Times. By means of theſe Sent: WM; 
ments, how barbarous ſoever they may appear to be, we ſhall ſoon ſee Rome i BY 


rive at ſuch a Pitch of Grandeur, as will raiſe our Admiration. 


In the mean time, whilſt Alla was in Conſternation and Mourning, Tul : ; 


99 In Livy's Time, the Tombs of the Horatii 
and Curiatii were to be ſeen, on the very Places 
where each of them loſt his Life. | 

100 Dion. Hal. adds, that the Albans, afflicted 
by the Death of the three Cariazis, openly con- 
demned the Conduct of their General; and, giving 
themſelves up to Grief all the Night, refaſed to 
take even neceſſary Refrefhments : but Talus Hoſt:- 
lizs comforted them the next Day, and encouraged 
them, by promiſing them that he would impoſe no- 


I 


Alliance. = 

101 This military Robe is called by Livy, Ft 
ludamentum; which was a warlike Habit amo 
the Romans. We ſhall both ſpeak, and give tte 
Figure of it, in its proper Place. According ©? 
Dion. Hal. Horatins's Siſter did not take notice 0 
a military Cloak, but a Tunick of different Co- 


and given to him who was to have been her Husband. 


Hoſtilus 


thing upon them, contrary to the Terms of the ol ; 


lours, which ſhe had worked with her own Hands BY 
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Hoſtilius received the Honours of a Triumph at Rome 0. And when he returned 
he ſaw the young Horatius brought by ſome illuſtrious Citizens to his 


= home, : . R 
Tribunal, to take his Trial there. The Murder of Horatia was notorious, for 


& hich they demanded Juſtice. No 
s abate the Rigour of the Laws, in faveur of Conquerors. The Law was indced 


cxpreſs againſt the Perſon accuſed: It ſaid, that 20 one ſhould kill any Perſon 
whatſoever, who had not been condemned. And therefore, ſaid they, what have 
wwe not to fear from the Vengeance of the Gods, if once the Violation of the Laws 
he countenanced by Impunity f Tullus was divided between his Regard for the Ser-— 
vices of the young Horatius, and the Reſpect he owed to the Laws, as the Avenger 
of them. And to cxtricate himſelf out of this Difficulty, 103 and avoid the Odium 
of a Judgment ſo contrary to his Inclination, he found out the Expedient of turn- 
ling the Cauſe into a State-Crime, the Cognizance of which did not belong to him. 


who ſhall judge Horatius as 4 Fate. Criminal. And this Determination was agree- 
able to the Law, which runs thus: Let tuo Commiſſioners be appointed to judge of 
tate Crimes. If the Criminal appeal from the Sentence of the two Commiſſioners, 
er his Appeal be received. And if their Sentence be confirmed, let him be blind- 
Halded, and hanged upon a Tree that he may there be ſtrangled, or let him be 
whipped, either within or without the Walls of Rome. It's probable this Act of 
Horatius was conſidered as a State-Crime, either becauſe he had ſhed his Siſter's 
Blood in the King's Preſence, and in the Sight of the People when aſſembled; or 
becauſe he perſonally aſſumed to himſelf a Right of puniſhing the Guilty; which 
was uſurping the Authority of the Sovereign, | 
TaxsE Commiſſioners, called Duumviri, could only judge of the Fact, and not 
of the Right of the Accuſed. And as the Murder had been publick, Sentence was 
pronounced, without Delay, in theſe Words: Horatius we judge you to be guilty of 
Higb Treaſon. Lictors, let his Hands be tied. But as ſoon as Judgment was 
Piven, the Criminal, who was already in the Executioner's Hands, appealed from 
Wit to the People: And this he did at the Inſtigation of Tullus, who laboured to 
aeliver him. Whence it is evident, that the Kings of Rome were not then in 
Poſſeſſion of a Power of pardoning, at leaſt State-Criminals. 
FF Tar Cauſe of the unfortunate Horatius was therefore pleaded before the Peo- 
le, that is, before the Aſſembly of the Roman Curie; and this is ſaid to have 
een the firſt capital Caſe that came before them. This Court had an unlimited 
3X ower, and could equally judge of Fact and Right, in all Cauſes. 
Point much laboured in Favour of Horatius, to prove that Horatia had been 
Puſtly put to Death by him: Old Horatius eſpecially wept aloud, and at the ſame 
ime loudly proclaimed the Senſe of the Laws. 
= OUR Laugivers, ſaid he, have given Fathers a ſovereign Power over the Lives 


4 I F my Determination may take place, my Son Horatius had a Right of purging my 


en, We have not any Account of this Triumph 
2 ot Tellus Hoſtilius in the Faſti Capitolini: Time 
= * left no Footſteps of it in them. Dion. Hal. is 
1 Ae one, who tells us he triumphed three 
e Nee over the Albaus, a ſecond time over 
. 'acuates, and a third over the Sabines. And 
AY eſtimony is more to be relied on than that of 
2 td I who, B. 1. acknowledges indeed that 
bra = phed three times; but contends, that the two 
=. 2 were over the Albans, and the third over 
1 e rene Without mentioning the Fidenates. 
ace eu himſelf with ſaying, Tullus revived 
en b or 1 riumphs, without telling us how of- 
_ *- trumphed, or over what People, 


„ ANeſideſque mo vebit 


Tullns in ar Tr a 
; ma viros, C jam deſueta tr amph 
nina : 6 Fr! K 


<4, it is yet uncertain, whether Tallus Hoſti- 
dun hed over the Allaus, immediately after the 

— Gin of the young Horatius, or after the De- 

of T. of Alba, which happened at ſome Diſtance 
me from it, Let not the Reader therefore 


pd 


charge us with an Anachroniſm, concerning ſo 
doubtful an Event. 

103 Dion. Hal.'s Account of this Matter is diffe- 
rent from this. According to him, the chief Men 
in Rome accuſed young Horatius, before the King, 
of having been guilty of Parricide. They quoted 
the Laws which forbad Violence, and at the ſame 
time brought Inſtances of the Vengeance of the Gods 
againſt ſeveral Cities which had let theſe Sorts of 

rimes go unpuniſhed. But old Horatiut, who de- 
fended his Son with Warmth, inſiſted that the Cog- 
nizance of this Affair ſhould be reſerved to him; 
ſince as a Father he was the natural Judge of his 
Children. The King, after having been much in 
doubt what Method to take, referred the Cauſe to 
the Judgment of the People, who ſhewed Favour 
to the Murderer, and acquitted him. 

104 Theſe Daumviri, of whom we have ſpoken 
already, were Delegates in extraordinary Caſes, 
which concerned capital Crimes. Their Authority 
expired as ſoon as Judgment was given: And they 
ſometimes acted under the Name of Queſtors, as 


well as that of Duumviri. : 
2 Family 
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Nothing, ſaid they, can be more pernicious, than Telus Ho- 


STILIVUS®, 


He conſulted the People, and then ſaid, I appoint tuo 194 Commiſſioners *, Duunviri. 


It was therefore 


Dion. Hal. 


=; B. 3. p. 159. 
J their Children. I am therefore the firſt Fudge of them in my own Family. And Liv. B. u. cab. 
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ROM E gens which I have given Rome, there was found a Fury, whoſe Sentimey, 4 
LXXXUE ere pernicious to the Publick. She was an Offender, and my Son made uſe? of 1 ram 
ren Right to puniſh her; of "which I make no Complaint. So far am I from decreeing 5 
srilius. him Puniſhment as a Criminal in the Caſe, that I owe him Rewards for his Ze, 880 
It is a double Triumph to me, to have both overcome the Curiatii, and to have dl. qua 
vered Rome from an ungrateful Creature, whoſe Heart was not Roman. And m | hun: 
you then tie this ſame Conqueror to the fatal Tree, whom you have juſt ſeen march. rim 
ing in Triumph amidſt your Acclamations? Could the moſt barbarous Alban be built 
this Sight? Shall thoſe Hands which brought Safety to his Country, be tied by the Did. 
common Hangman? Shall the Head of the Deliverer of Rome be covered With thy the! 
Veil of a Criminal? Mill you fix the Tree, on which he is to expire, in the mid} | eth 
of the Trophies he has won from the Enemy ? Shall he be whipped without th | 5. 
Walls, near the Tombs of the Curiatii? In what Place ſoever you fix the Scene of | Pous. 
his Puniſhment, you will there find Monuments of his Glory. | ow 
s * THe Judges were ſenſibly affected with the Tears of the Father, and the Seryics | WMhe 
of the Son. They thought it unworthy of them to puniſh the Hero as an Homi. ! Had 
cide, who had expoſed his Life for his Country's Sake; and to reward the Supe. | Ing 
riority he had gained them over Alba, with an ignominious Death. The domeſtick | rrib 
Sentence which the Father pronounced againſt his Daughter, in favour of his Son,, Pear 
Diez. Hal. ib. had great Weight with them. They were affected with the Condition to which N he 
they were going to reduce that Family to whom they were indebted for the mat! 
noble Prerogative of their City. They therefore ſaved the Life of young Hor. 
tius; but the Auſterity of the Judges at that time would not ſuffer them to le | 
him go. utterly unpuniſhed. They commuted the Puniſhment of Death, for tha | 
Liv. B.1.c.26. of an ignominious Ceremony. They made him paſs under the 105 Toke: Which | 


Dion. Hal. ib. 


was a ſort of Inſult to which thoſe Priſoners of War were expoſed, who ha 
willingly given up their Arms. They erected two Pieces of Timber, over which | 
they laid a third, like a Door-caſe. The Conqueror of the Curiatii was therefore | 
treated as a cowardly Captive, and was forced to endure this Yoke ; or in othe | 
Words, to paſs under it bare-headed. And after they had ſatisfied Men by thi 
Example of Severity, Tullus commanded that the Gods ſhould be appeaſed, who | 
were provoked by this Violation of the Laws. And accordingly, no kind of Er 
piation was omitted 106, to appeaſe them. All Sorts of Luſtrations, cuſton« | 
ry for thoſe who had been guilty of Homicide through Inconſideration o | i 

Careleſſneſs, were uſed on this Occaſion. Nor was this all: The Pontifics | 
erected two Altars, one to Juno, who preſided over the Union of Brothers | i 

and Siſters, and the other to anus 197, They repeated the Names of ite! 
three Curiatii, whillt they were offering Sacrifices to appeaſe: their Manes : And! 


the Place where the Ceremony was performed 108, was ever after looked on 4 


_ conſecrated Ground. 


Theſe Altars, and this Yoke 199, under which they made F 
the Criminal paſs, were carefully preſerved, and were all remaining in the Tin: Pp 
of Auguſtus. And beſides all this, it was further commanded, that the Thing = 


the offer ing up of Victims and expiatory Sacrifice . 


roy This humbling Ceremony was required by b 1 
to appeaſe the Wrath of the Gods, and regain tber 


the Romans, of thoſe Enemies who ſurrendred their 


Arms, and ſubmitted to the Power of the Con- 
querors. After which, they had the Liberty of re- 
turning to their own Country. The King's Deſign 
in reducing the young Horatius to this ignominious 
Condition, was to make the Criminal ſenſible, that, 
2 to the Cuſtoms of the Romans, he deſerv- 
ed the Fate and Puniſhment of a Slave. After a 
Criminal was once declared guilty of High Trea- 
ſon, and an Enemy to his Country, his Name was 
ſtruck out of the Number of Citizens, and he was 
locked on as a Slave delivered up to the Rigour of 
the Laws. This was their Way of proceeding a- 
gainſt the Citizens who had betrayed the Intereſts of 
their Country. 

106 The Worſhip of falſe Gods did not deſtroy 
the Notions of a Providence. The Pagans were 
always pertuaded, that the Gods were the Aveng- 
ers of Crimes. This Prepoſſeſſion, which ariſes 
from the pureſt Light of Reaſon, ſubſiſted in the 
midſt of the Darkneſs of Paganiſm. Hence came 


Favour. The guilty Perſon was alſo thought e- 
cluded from Society, till he had purified himſelf ac 2 


cording to the Rites of Paganiſm. 


107 Dion. Hal. ſays, the Fanus, to whom the Allr | x 
had been erected, was called Curiatius, from e fu 


Name of the three Curiatii, who were killed in te 
Fight. This Janus was probably one of thoſe Ge 
nit, Whoſe Buſineſs was to watch over the Preſet 
vation of Men from the Moment of their Births 
The Divinities which protected Women, were 
like manner called Jauones. Pliny mentions th 
B. 11. Appoſitos ſibi ſtatim ab ortu cuſtodes credeva 
quos viri genios, femine Funones vocabant. 

108 This Place, according to Dion. Hal. was! 
Street that led down from the Street Carine, 0 
the Cyprian or the Good Street. of 

109 The Romans called this Yoke Sororium 
gillum. Thus Horatius's Pillar continued at Ron 
in Livy's Time, under the Name of Pila Horatia 


ſhould 
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: ſhould be annually commemorated by Victims offered up on theſe Altars. And 


4 the Prieſt who was to perform this ſolemn Rite, was cver aftcr to be one of the KO 


Family of the Horatii 


87 
Year of 


ME 
LXXXIII. 


sven were the Monuments of the Roman Severity; which ſcem to have ex- Torrus Ho. 


| g ceeded thoſe whereby the Romans ſignalized their Gratitude. They only creed a 


Iquare Pillar to the 10 Conqueror, in the midſt of the Forum, on which were 
nung the Spoils of the three Curiatii; and on which they continued to hang till 
3 Time and Ruſt made them fall to Pieces. And for the unfortunate Horatia they 
built a Stone Tomb on the ſame Place in which ſhe was killed: At firſt indeed, 
ld Horatius had refuſed to contribute towards the Burial of his Daughter, and 
3 the People only covered her Body with an Heap of Stones, confuſedly thrown to- 
Wocther. 
N 43 XIII. Bur to return. Tullus ſuſpended the Effects of his Revenge upon the rebelli- 
us F;denates, a whole Year. They had formerly been ſubdued by Romulus, but they 
How pretended, that their Engagements to Servitude died with their Conqueror. 
Erne laſt Treaſon, which they had plotted equally againſt the Albans and Romans, 
ad made a deep Impreſſion on Tullus's Mind; and he therefore prepared for mak- 
Ing War with them: But the Laws of Numa obliged him to obſerve all the pre- 
Mcribed Forms, before he came to an open Rupture. - So that he cited them to ap- 
ear before the Senate, to give an Account of their artful Conduct at the Time 
hen Battle was ready to be given to the Albans. But they, who knew them- 
3 ſelves to be guilty of the Treaſon, refuſed to come and make that Submiſſion at 
Name, which, they ſaid, derogated from their Liberty. 
lr is likewiſe ſaid, that Fuffetius was the Author of their Revolt, and that he 
Pound Means to ſtir them up, by his Emiſſaries, to ſhake off the Roman Yoke. 
ee had drawn upon himſelf the Hatred and Reproaches of the Albans, by having 
ade the Fate of his Country to depend on the Combat between the three Cu- 
ati and the three Horatii. For Alba turned the ill Succeſs of that wiſe Coun- 
el againſt him; and the weak Dictator endeavoured to remove the Reproaches 
Ind Diſcontents which it had brought upon him, by Craft and Treachery. He 
ade the Fidenates and Veientes hope, that if they entered into a ſecret League 
ich him againſt Rome, he would join with them, in order to extirpate a new 
Ind imperious Colony, which made it her Glory to reduce her Neighbours to 
Plavery. He promiſed them that he would declare himſelf an Enemy to the Ro- 
ans at a proper Time, and would then ſeparate himſelf from them when they de- 
ended moſt upon him. 5 . 75 
Oro theſe Hopes, the Fidenates and Veientes openly took up Arms againſt the 
Womans. The two rebellious Cities raiſed Troops by publick Edicts, and depend- 
Ing on the Defection of the Albans, took the Field. The Romans, on their Side, 
embled their Allies together, and among others, ordered Fuffetius to lead that 
Army to the Aſſiſtance of Rome, which the common Enemy had laid Snares to 
eſtroy. Tullus had a Heart full of that Openneſs, and Roman Generoſity, which 
ually keeps Men from being upon their Guard againſt Treaſons. He had no juſt 
aufe to be apprehenſive of the Treachery of this new Subject; or to ſuſpect that 
e vwould make Uſe of the ſame Artifice, in Conjunction with the Fidenates, from 
hich he had juſt before preſerved both Alba and Rome. 


we * = 5 


STIILIUS. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 3. p. 260. 


J | AND now, the Roman Army was already in the Field; it had already paſſed 2% 7;.B.1.c.27. 


is, and encamped in the Plains which are watered by that River, before it falls 
Into e Tyber; and the Alban Forces had joined thoſe of Rome. The Veientes, 
n the other hand, had croſſed the Tyber, and joined the Fidenates. All the Ar- 
ies were already in Sight of one another. The Fidenates, who were poſted in 
eleft Wing, extended themſelves to the Hills; the Veientes, who were to engage 
the right Wing, had the River in Flank : And Tullus diſpoſed the Order of the 
{fic which he made Preparations to give the next Day, in this manner. He choſe 
8 ight the Veientes himſelf, and to face them on the Side of the River; he ſet Fuf- 
g ius and his Troops againſt the Fidenates, at the Foot of the Hills: And the 


po According to the Teſtimony of Dion. Hal. Family in which three Male Children were born at 
= nt in order to immortalize the Glory of a Birth, was entituled to the Privilege of having 
ein N made a Law, which continued to them brought up, to the Age of Puberty, at the pub- 
5 orce in this Hiſtorian's Time; whereby any lick Expeuce. 


King 


88 


Year of King of Rome, incapable of Suſpicions, communicated all theſe his Deſigns toe! 
ROM E Alban General, and greatly careſſed him. But the Traitor made no other U(; of © 
LXXXVII: this, than to give the Enemies of Rome ſuch Intelligence as muſt be of Services 
TorLvs Ho- them: And the Evening before the Battle, Fuffetius, thinking it proper to cg. | 
STILIUS municate the criminal Reſolution he had taken, to the principal Commanders u 1 
his Army, beſpoke them thus. 1 


Livy, ibid. 


Dion. Hal. B. 3. 


p. 165. and 
Livy, ibid. 


Ming of his Army, favours my Deſign: for as we, by this means, face the Fidenats, | 


Plain with Roman Carcaſſes, and will in one Day deſiroy all the Forces of aCulm | I 


ſelves by Oath to keep the Secret, and execute his Orders. In the mean time, 4 


the Place he was poſted in open to the Army of the Fidenates. 
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1 truſt my own Life, and the Recovery of our Liberty, to your Diſcretion my J — 
Counſels. It will be wholly in your Power, either to deſtroy me, by betraying m 3 4 5 
Secret, or to deliver your ſelves from Slavery, by putting my Deſign in Exec. Tom | 


tion. Rome is an imperious Miſtreſs to us. Perſonally ſpeaking indeed, I ha T II 
leſs Reaſon than any Body to complain of her. Under the Name of a Dictaa 
ſhe laſt left me an almoſt regal Authority in Alba. But you are mere Sui, | 
terns; and I cannot reliſh the Pleaſure of ſeeing my ſelf diſtinguiſhed among you, 1 
long as I am obeyed only by Slaves. I have long ſought Means to deliver us fin | 
this diſhonourable Toke; and Fortune at length offers it to us, in this wiſh'd-for yy, | KR, 
ment. I am the Man who ſtirred up the Veientes and Fidenates againſt the ky. | 
mans. Tho in Appearance an Ally to Rome, I am come hither rather to ae, | 2 
than aſſiſt her. The Plot, which I have laid with ſo much Secrecy that Tullus n, 
not been able to get the leaſt Hint of it, is advantageous to us in more Inſtans | 
than one. If we purſue it, the Fidenates and Veientes will bear the whole Buran? 

of the Battle; and upon them only will lie all the Dangers and Labour of recovs. | 
ing our common Liberty: Whilſt we will continue unattive till Fortune has ſhut | ü 
us which Army is like to get the Day, and then we will fall upon the Romans, i | i 
they are worſted, or on their Enemies, if the Diſadvantage is with them. By th; | 
means, we ſhall, without any Hazard, ſhare the Glory and Favour of the Conquern, | 
which ever Side proves victorious. And my being poſted by Tullus, in the r17ht | 


4 2”: tha \ > 1 
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our Orders are to engage them at the Foot of the Hills. As ſoon then as the SN ©: 
is given for the firſt Attack, we will by degrees gain the riſing Grounds, and lu: 

the Plain open for the Fidenates to take the Romans in Flank, and ſurround then. 
And when our Defection ſhall have ſtruck Fear and Diſcouragement into Tull: | Wl 
Army, we will then come down from our Hills, and fall upon it, will ſtreu th | i 


rr 


which ought to obey thoſe to whom ſhe preſumes to give Law. = 
THis Deſign of Fuffetzus was univerſally approved; all preſent bound then- | 


both Armies, ar Sun-rifing, marched out of their Camps. The Romans drew uy | Wl 
in the Manner Tullus had appointed the Evening before: And the Albans wer | 
poſted at the Foot of the Hills, over againſt the Fidenates. And when the | 
Troops on both Sides were in Motion, and were come within reach of one an- | 
other, then Fuffetius was ſeen to draw back, and gain the riſing Ground, leavin; | 
| A Roman Troopet 
therefore inſtantly rode away to Tullus, to inform him of the unexpected Motion 
of the Albans; and gave him Reaſon to fear the Approaches of the Fidenate, 
who were already advancing to ſurround him. But Tullus, tho' ſeized with I. 
ror, knew how to diſſemble it: He ſilently made 11: a Vow to increaſe the Co- 
lege of the Prieſts with twelve $2/zz, and to build a Temple to Fear and 24. 
neſs: And then cried out with a loud Voice, which was heard at a great Di: 
tance among his Battalions, and even among the Enemies, Courage, Friend, 
we have conquered! It is by my Orders that the Albans are poſſeſſing themſelus ll 
of the Hills; from whence they are likewiſe, by my Orders, to fall down pm Wi 
the Enemy. The Confidence of the King inſpired his Troops with Courage; he 
commanded the Cavalry to carry their Lances high, to conceal the Defection Wn 
of the Albans from his Infantry; and the General's Preſence of Mind ſecurcd tie 
Victory to his Romans. The Fidenates and Veientes, on the other hand, grer il 
diſtruſtful of the Allan: They thought his Inaction was ſuſpicious. And thus the Bl 


becauſe they had a Chapel peculiar to themſelves on 


111 The Sal inſtituted by Numa, had their . 
the Hill Collinus, or Agonalis : Which, as we 9 BY 


Temple on the Hill Palarinas: Whence they were 
called Salii Palatini. Thoſe created by Tallus Ho- obſerved in another Place, were the Names of ite 
ſtilius, were called Sali: Collini, and Salii Agonenſes, Hill fince called Nuirinalis. | 
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* Diſcouragement one Army 
ay. 
em fly toward 
ime in purſuing 


Wc onſternation, at Tt | ; 1 aj 
Haſtain the Attack of the Roman Legions: being broken in all Parts, they diſperſed 


Fnemſelves: Some few, whoſe Strength would give them Icave, ſwam croſs the 
ber: but the greateſt Part of them cither periſhed in the Waters, or loſt their 
ves on the Banks of the River. Nom had, to that time, never gained a more 
4 ictory. OD | 
gg d6ceros were already employed in plundering the Camp of the Con- 
W.crcd, when Fuffetius quitted his Retrcat. They ſaw him come down like a Tor- 
© at, on the ſmall Remains of the Veientes and diſperſed Fidenates: whereby he 
Beant to ſignalize his Zeal in favour of the Victorious. And Tullus, who knew 
s Treachery, reſtrained his own Reſentments. Without making any ſtir in 
WF. blick, he gave Orders to Fuffetius to purſue a ſmall Number of Fugitives, 
no could not gain the Walls of Fidena. His Obedience was ready: from a 
re Spectator of the Fight, he became an Actor in it. They ſaw him cut ſome 
Ie thoſe his miſcrable Allies in pieces, whoſe Revolt he had ſtirred up, and of 
Fnoſe Deſtruction he had himſelf been the Cauſe. And Tullus for the preſent let 
Wc Traytor pleaſe himſelf with the Fancy, that his Treachery was undiſcovered. 
Fe Interview between the two Chiefs was ſpent in mutual Congratulations upon 
e Exploits of the Day: and a ſolemn Sacrifice was appointed for the Day fol- 
Poing. 
1 * he mean time, Tullus examined thoſe Yezentes and Fidenates whom he had 
Nen in the Battel, about the Authors of their Revolt: and they accuſed Fuffetius. 
nen therefore the King had ſufficient Proof of his Defection, he returned ſe— 
I ctly by Night to Rome. There he reported to the Senators the Crime the Alban 
neral had been guilty of; and concerted with them the proper Manner of 
I mbling Alba, puniſhing the General, and putting the Accomplices of his Trea- 
- to Death. This done, he returned to his Camp, before Break of Day ; 
ſtantly detached young Horatius, who had conquered the three Albans, with a 
oſen Body of Horſe and Foot; and commanded him to go to the condemned 
ty. Alba, who knew nothing either of the Plots of her Dictator, or the ſevere 
| Watence Rome had pronounced againſt her, was of courſe unguarded againſt the 
nans; and received them as became a City allied and ſubject to them. But 
v great muſt the Surprize of the Albans have been, when Horatius declared 
them the Orders he came to execute; which were, to overturn the City, and 
re neither private nor publick Building, except the Temples. As for the Inhabi- 
ts, he told them, they had leave to carry Furniture, and other Effects, to Rome : 
ich made the common People rejoice, that they were going to live there; whilſt 
Ekich only were grieved to leave the convenient Houſes they had inherited 
m their Anceſtors. However, Diſcipline was exactly preſerved in the Demo- 
on of the City. No Footſteps of Robbery or Plunder were to be ſeen. A 
„een Silence and Tears were then the only Refuge of theſe unfortunate Citizens, 
s at their Departure, ſaw their native City buried in a Cloud of Duſt, which 
ce from its Ruins. 


them: he returned upon the Yezentes, who were in equal 


2 


2 d therefore careſſed him now more than ever. After he had commended his Ex- 
its, he engaged him to give him a Liſt of thoſe Officers in his Army who had 
nguiſhed themſelves in the Battel. He told him his Deſign was to reward their 
our; but the Reward he had in Reſerve for them, was Death. He rightly 
Sd, that Fuferius would put only ſuch into his Liſt of brave Officers, as were 
complices in his Treaſon. | 8 | | 
r was even then an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom for the Roman Generals to ha- 
sue their Troops after a Victory. Tullus appointed the two Bodies of the 
Man and Alban Armies, to attend him that very Day: and commanded, that, 
Cy to Cuſtom, all ſhould come to the Aſſembly without their Arms. 
A /fetius continued in his Security, even whilſt at the Foot of he Tribune, 
©-| Aa from 


89 


was under, and the Valour of the other decided the Year of 
The Roman Cavalry broke through the Fidenates, routed them, and made pe Rag - 
ds Fidena, which was at no great diftance. But Tullus did not loſe 1 


Turrus 


he Defeat and Deicrtion of their Allies. They did not long Hes ru. 


ud whilſt Horatius was thus deſtroying Alba, Tullus was conſidering how to Dion. Hel. 
nich the Alban General. He thought he might uſe Diſlimulation with a Traytor : S 3 & $66. 


90 


| Year of from which the King was to make his Speech to his Soldiers. It was likeyig 2 
R O M E cuſtomary, in this ſort of Ceremonies, to make uſe of an Herald, to call te! 
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Officers by Name, and to place them in order round about the Eminence, fon 
whencc the General harangued them. Fuffetius then, and his Accomplices yen! 
firſt called, and took the firſt Ranks: and they thought themſelves honoured b © 
the Deference that was paid to their Nation. When they were placed, they vr! 

ſurrounded on all Sides by the Roman Legions; who had Orders, to bring thy, e 
Swords to the Aſſembly hid under their Clothes, not to ſhew them but at ! 3 
Signal agreed on; and then inſtantly to make ſuch uſe of them as they ſhoulg, Þ * 


Co 
«v4 


» 


directed. 4 


ALL things being thus regulated, the King immediately aſcended 2% Trilum; u 
and his Speech is differently related by Hiſtorians : But we ſhall extract only fl i 
Parts of it, as appear to us, to be moſt worthy of the wiſe and generous Til; | er 
If ever, ſaid he, we had reaſon to give thanks to the immortal Gods, if Ian Pei 
ought to congratulate my illuſtrious Romans on their Valour, it is after the Buy 15 
which has now ſignaliged your Arms. Through the Aſſiſtance of Heaven a hc 
your Bravery, we have revenged ourſelves on the Fidenates and their Allies. Thy Ki 
indeed were open Enemies, from whom we had —— to fear, but whit ih * 
common in War. But we were not aware that Fealouſy had raiſed up other ſur;h 
ones, who were the more formidable, as they concealed themſelues under the Aud“ Wi 
of Friendſhip. It was by ſecret Plots with the Enemies of the Roman N Ci 
and artful Contrivances to leave us defenceleſs in time of the greateſt Danger, thil 
they purpoſed to deſtroy us. And what had we done to them, to deſerve their l, 
tred? They were left to their antient Government, and ſcarce felt that we un 
their Maſters. We bought the Dominion over them at the Expence of Rona! il 
Blood, and yet by our Moderation alleviated the Weight of it. What Returns luv! 
they made us! Jou are not to imagine, that it was by my Orders that Fuffetius n thi 
tired to the Mountains. No, we ſuffered you to believe it, in order to keep you f 
being diſcouraged : But his Inaction proceeded only from his own corrupt He, 
It was concerted for our Deſtruttion : and if the Project had ſucceeded, there hu 
been an end of Rome: She had loſt the Glory and Conqueſts of ſo many lu, i 
in one Day. Les, Traitor! 'twas you who withdrew your Troops from the Bait; i 
Twas you who lighted up the Fire we have juſt now extinguiſhed ; 'twas you ui i 
broke the ſacred Bands of the Treaty that united us. But theſe Reproaches « 
not intended to affet# equally all the Alban Legions. Several of them were du Mi 
in by the Example of their General, without knowing his Deſien: And I tn 
how to diſtinguiſh between the Innocent and the Guilty, and to proportion it 
Puniſhment to the Crime. All the Albans ſhall not loſe their Lives, lu“ 
ſhall remove to Rome: there, as they become Inhabitants of the ſame City «ii i 


3 


as, they will lay aſide that Hatred for the Roman Name, when within our Wai, Au 
which their Continuance at Alba nouriſhes in their Hearts. Y the 
AT theſe Words the Albans were in commotion, and roſe up in a TumultW the 
run to Arms. But their Efforts were in vain,. through the King's Precautiu: the 
He gave the Signal, and the Romans who ſurrounded them inſtantly ds wil 
their Swords, and ſilenced their Menaces. Fuffetius was the only one wit | 
continued his ſeditious Clamours : but the King made him hold his pe- 041 
and pronounced Sentence of Death upon him, in theſe Words: Mere n dis 
capable of changing, and was there any room to hope, that you would ben 7 
of a peacable Diſpoſition, and obſerve our Contracts, I would ſpare your Lif 1. 
But ſince your reſtleſs Spirit appears to be incorrigible, Die; and be an = Fe 
ample io warn Men from breaking through the Engagements, which Religi00 "hh 72 | 
made ſacred. Tou divided your Heart between our Enemies and us: erw 
your Boay therefore be now divided into two Parts, and be torn in pieces UL Fi 
Chariots. "2 27 0 
FUFFETIUS would, upon this, have made ſome reſiſtance againſt the d cer 
diers who ſeized him: but he only encreaſed his Puniſhment, by the Blog ot 0 
they gave him 12. They tied him with Straps to two Chariots, drawn by Ho! 3 oy 
| LIED „Lis, 
112 Dian. Hal. ſays, that Fuffetins, before he was off his Clothes, and beat him with Rods, ul Wt 
| Hal. 


rent in pieces, was ſeized by the Lictors; who tore was all over bloody. 


—— 


1 


is Arms to one, 


| 3 exal of which were 
2 Penate 114. 


Vl 4 that illuſtrious City, which was built by Iulus, the Son of e/Eneas and Creuſa after 
it had laſted within thirteen Years of five Centuries. Alba had alſo ſent out 
„ rnirty Colonies, which all ſettled in the Country of the Latins. 
Ruin was now completed; there never after appeared any Remains of her, be- 
„ des her Temples, 

uy WW This had been a very happy Campaign for the Romans: Alba was deſtroy- 
1M ed, and the Fidenates had been beaten. 

„ er Revolt. Rome had: not ſufficiently revenged herſelf, as long as the Fidenates 
4 oeontinued to have an Aſylum within their Walls, and Riches enough to hire Troops 
„ In their Neighbourhood, and buy Proviſions to maintain them. 

5 Myitherto but begun; which made Tullus impatient to complete it. He ſpent all the 
1 EWinter in making Preparations for War, and early in the Spring took the Field. 
th, W's truc, Fidena began then to be ſenſible of the Terror which Rome ſpread among her 
ZW Ncighbours : No Nation dared declare themſelves her Enemies, by a publick De- 


no were tran 


Into the antient Tribes, and incorporated them with the Curiæ. 
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and his Legs to the other: and he was torn aſunder in a Mo- 
lices the all put to the Sword: and the reſt of the Alban * O M 2 


His Accomp e 1 
carried to Rome, where they intermixed with the Alban Citizens, 


ſplanted thither at the ſame time, and enjoyed all the Privileges of 
os this new Increaſe of Inhabitants obliged Tullus to enlarge the Limits 
Hill Cælius 113 had already begun to be inhabited: and it was then 
Nade populous with that Multitude of Albans, who left their own demoliſhed 
Walls Tullus uſed his utmoſt Care to alleviate the Uncaſineſs of their Re- 
noval. He built Houſes for the pooreſt, at his own Expence; and he diſtri- 
Tuted ſome Lands among the Hirelings, who were obliged to work for the 
Eitizens, for Wages. As for the noble Families of theſe antient Albans, ſe- 
deſcended from the Trojans, he gave them a Place in the 
Hiſtorians mention ſix, which were ever after Patrician, ws. 
Julian, Quintian, Servilian, Geganian, Curiacian, and Clelian, But 
nough the Hill Cælius was, generally ſpeaking, appointed for the Albans, the 
ing nevertheleſs gave them leave to ſettle in the other Quarters of the City: And 
e himſelf fixed his Seat among them 16. As Romulus had had his Palace on the 
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itizens. He raiſed a great Number of them to the Rank of Roman 17 Knights, 
yhom he divided into ten Companies: and the reſt of the Soldiers he admitted 
In ſhort, he left 


he Albans no room to regret the Loſs of their antient Habitations. Thus periſhed 


But her 


Nevertheleſs Fidena perſevered in 


The Victory was 


It's true, they waited for them under 


wiſe Precaution. Being repulſed and beaten, they retired within the Gates of Fi- 


113 Srabo thought Auacus Martius made the Hill 
Celius a Part of the City of Rome. Tacitus ſays, 
| this Addition was no made till the Reign of Tar- 
Jun the Elder. But the Opinion of Livy and Dion. 
T Hal. ought to be preferred. | : 
ennie and Varro tell us, that Tullus Hoſtilius 
died the Ademblies of the Senate in a Temple 

a built, as Donatus conjectures, in the Forum. This 
Js =4ifice was conſecrated by the Augurs, and af- 
A (wards bore the Name of Curia Eil, 

E Iiy Livy and Dion. Hal. both ſay, that the Julian 
N came to Rome after the Deſtruction of Alba: 
Put it is ſomewhat difficult to give them credit. It 
certain, even from theſe twyo Authors themſelves, 
9 2 one Julius, ſurnamed Proculus, came to dwell 

Þ "a with Romulus, from the Beginning of the 

oundations of the City: And in this Paſſage of 

'vy, ſtead of Julia, was formerly read Tallia. 
115 = this does not ſolve the Difficulty, ſince Dion. 
Aal. indiſputably writes Julia. We mult therefore 


ſay, that Julius Proculus was the only Perſon of all 
the Julian Family, who came to Rome with Ro- 
mulus; and that the reſt of that illuſtrious Houſe 
continued at Alba, till it was deſtroyed; and did 
2 come to Rome till the Reign of Tullus Haſti- 
ius. 
116 This Palace of Tullus Hoſtilius was alſo 
called Curia Hoſtilia. Whether this was different 
from his firſt Palace, is, in the Judgment of ſome 
Authors, uncertain. We think we ought to re- 
ceive the Opinion of the Majority of Writers, who 
diſtinguiſh them one from the other. At leaſt, it's 
certain, that Tallus Hoſtilius fixed his Habitation in 
the Forum, before he dwelt upon the Hill Cælius. 
117 Livy ſays, decem turmas ex Albanis legit. 
So that, reckoning thirty Soldiers to every Compa- 
ny, Tullas Hoſtilins doubled the Roman Cavalry, by 
joining three hundred more Horſe to the three Cen- 
zarie, or hundreds, Romulus had eſtabliſhed, under 
the Names of Ramnenſes, Tatienſes, and Laceres. 
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iu Palatinus, and Numa his in the Roman Forum, or Market- Place; Tullus built 
is upon the Hill Cælius: And by his Benefactions he gained the Hearts of his new 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 3. 


Yer of 
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Wo crce. The Fidenates were therefore forced to content themſelves without any other 
Auxiliaries, than a Gang of Mercenaries, who ſold them their Services. Never- 
theleſs, this did not much abate their Boldneſs : they were not afraid to march out of 
IF their City, and offer the Romans Battel. 

heir Walls, that they might have a Retreat in caſe of Misfortune: And it was a 
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Year of dena, which they immediately ſhut, with a Reſolution to hold out a Siege 2, | 
ROM ZE the King of Rome contented himſelf with blockading it, and ſurrounding is „ : 
LXXXIX, : . a a S d VIH 
XC, XI. a large Ditch, to cut off all Succours and Proviſions from it. In ſhort, he redu i! 
the Fidenates to ſo great Extremities, that they ſurrendered at Diſcretion : and Fi. * 
. he exerciſed the Power he acquired by this Victory with Moderation. He took off * 4 
the principal Heads of the Revolt; and ſuffered the reſt of the Citizens to live ; FI 
their own City, and under the ſame Form of Government as before, only in NF S 
pendence upon Rome. As for himſelf, ſo complete a Victory over the Fey, þ ft 
was recompenſed with the Honours of a Triumph, which were decreed King Tulk . 
on this Occaſion; and the Spoils of the conquered Enemies were carried as Trophis ! es k 
Year of F. XV. As Rome was now enlarged by one half, ſince the Deſtruction of Alta, an 1 4 
R Rd E the Settlement of the Albans within her Walls : ſhe would no longer bear, vit | 2 I 5. 
her former Patience, the Injuries that were offered her, by the proudeſt and ! 
powerful of her Neighbours. The Sabines were, next to the Hetrurians, the n! 
numerous and moſt formidable of all the Nations about Rome. Theſe Rom]! 
had indeed partly ſubdued, and ſome of them had voluntarily conſented to folg? 
Titus Tatius, one of their Kings, and ſettle at Rome. Numa, who was tas, 
from their Nation to govern Rome, had alſo in his Life: time gained the Reſpea a? 
his Countrymen. But when he was dead, they deſpiſed a Colony which was md! 
interior to them in Number, and had been enervated by a long Peace : and the Þ 1 
therefore were the Aggreſſors. The Account which Hiſtory gives us of the Ground! 
of their Quarrels, is as follows. 
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AT the Foot of Mount Coracte 118, upon the Banks of the Tyber, ſtood a Ten! 12 
ple conſecrated to the Goddeſs Feronia *'9: It's probable, that Flora or Proſenm Ihe! 
was worſhiped under that Name, when ſhe gathered Flowers with her Compai | efel 

Dion. Hal. ons, before ſhe was carried off by Pluto. This Temple had always been frequent be 
. 3. 7. 75. ed, and the Goddeſs worſhiped, both by the Sabines and Latins. People c! Ihe! 
thither from all Parts; ſome to pay their Vows to the Goddeſs, and others q | eac 

Wake: 


account of a Fair kept there, at which abundance of Merchandize was fold | 
Among tae reſt, ſome of the moſt illuſtrious Romans had been here the pre“! il 
ing Years, and had been inſulted by the Sabines. They had robbed them of thi; } hen 
Money, kept them in Captivity, and had refuſed to ſet them at Liberty when & | Ml 
manded by their Country: The Romans, ſaid they, uſed us in this manner, win ü 
they opened an Aſylum for our Fugitives, and peopled their City with them. u YG 
* only a Repriſal, which is conſiſtent with Equity, and agreeable to the Laus 
al ions. 


Bur the Romans were no longer diſpoſed to bear the Affronts of their Neigt | 3 

bours, after the A/bans had joined them. They now demanded the Priſonem er. 

Lien, B. 1. Sword in Hand. The Sabines, on their part, ſought for Succours among thi | lace 
TT Neighbours ;- but the Veientes dreaded the Fate of the Fidenates and the Sabin | ie 
were therefore left to depend on their own Valour only. = BY 

 Ir's true, ſome Remains of Hatred againſt Rome among the ITralians procure! | i _ 

the Sabines ſome Volunteers; and they hired a ſmall Number of Troops out « | I uo 

the neighbouring Countries: with which Reinforcements they kept then: e“ 


ſelves upon the defenſive. Tullus was beforchand with them, appeared fit 1 
in the Field, and ravaged their Lands, At length ſo bloody a Battel vs 


118 Mount Soracte is, in the Ecclefiaſtical State, Sea, in the Territory of Lana, fourteen Miles frn! 
twenty- ſix Miles North of Rome. It is now called Lacca, where now ſtands Pietra Santa, which be BY: 
Monte Sanſylveftro. Varro aſſures us, that in his longs to the Great Duke of Taſcany. The thid I 
time there was a Spring upon this Mountain, which was near Mount Soracte upon the Banks of the 
bubbled up at the Riſing of the Sun, and the Wa- Tyber, and was famous for a Concourſe of Pe 
ter of which was thought mortal to Birds. ple, who came to pay their Homage, and mit 

119 The Pagans gave Feronia the Superinten- their Offerings in the Temple dedicated to Ferow, 
dence over Foreſts, Gardens, and Orchards. They in the ſame Place where now ſtands Fiano. 
had built a Temple to her at the Foot of Mount Freed-men paid a particular Worſhip to this God. 
Soratte. Upon the Mountain was a little Grove deſs, as has been obſerved above. The Grove c bt 
conſecrated to this Goddeſs. Cluverius reckons up Feronia, or Lucus Feronia, was watered with 1 Rs 
three Cities in Italy, which bore this Name. The Spring, which Superſtition had conſecrated to thi 
firſt was ſituated in the Country of the Yolſe;, near Divinity. Travellers uſed to waſh their Face al 
the. Marſh Pontina, three Miles from Terracina: Hands in it: as Horace did. 

In the Neighbourhood is a Lake now called, in | 

the 4 of the Country, Lago di Ferona. The Ora manuſque tua lavimus Feronia l mpha. 

ſecond ſtood upon the Shores of the Tyrrhenian | __ 55 B. N 
| : I's 2 | | oug 
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3 Confines of the Sabime's Country, at a Foreſt called 7he Malefac- 
„e 120 Foreſt; that both Nations, affrighted with the Numbers of their Slain, 
. 4 into their own Countries, and attempted nothing more that Campaign. 

23 XVI Bur tho' the Animoſity between the two Nations was a little abatcd, 
their mutual Loſſes, 
5 bw towing, with more Fury than before. ; my 
rar two Armies met near Eretum 1, a City an hundred and ſeven J7adia 
gant from Rome: Where they fought a Battle, in which the Valour of both Par- 
es kept the Victory long in Suſpence. The Slaughter was great on both Sides: 
And in this Diſtreſs Tullus had Recourſe to the Gods. He implored the Aſſiſtance 
Ic Saturn, and his Wife Ops, and yowed 122 to inſtitute a Feſtival to them on the 
me Day; which was always afterwards celebrated 123 at Rome, after Harveſt. 
# eligion, whoſe Power over the Hearts of Men is well known, excited the Con- 
ence and Bravery of the Romans. They fell furiouſly upon their Enemies, who 
Mere already haraſſed with a long Engagement; and Victory declared for Tullus, at 
Fun- ſet. Then the Sabines, brave as they were, fled towards their Entrenchments. 
= Night coming on, hindered the Romans from purſuing them ; but they took 
ereat Number of Priſoners, about the Ditches of the Camp. In ſhort, they 
Fontinued the Fight, even in the dark, with a Valour equal to their Reputation; 
nd made themſelves Maſters of the Enemy's Entrenchments, in ſpight of their Re- 
Wiltance. | | 
24 By fo compleat a Victory, the Lands of the Sabines became alſo expoſed to 
Ine Pillage of the Roman Legions. All the Enemy's Country was immediately leſt 
efenceleſs, and the Sabine Armies appeared no more againſt the Conquerors. 
he Conquered had therefore no other Refuge but to implore the Clemeney of 
ie King: And Tullus, whoſe bare Name made them tremble, granted them a 
Peace, but upon his own Terms. The Captives carried away from Feronia were 
ken out of their Hands; they were obliged to reſtore all Deſerters ; the Romans 
3 omputed the Miſchief the Sabines might have done upon their Lands, and made 
em give an Equivalent for the Crop they had taken away, in Money. The Senate 
ſelf preſcribed the Conditions of the Treaty: And they were written upon Pe- 
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to ſearch for the Origin of theſe two Feſtivals. 
Dion, Hal. attributes them to Tullus Hoſtilins's Vow. 
Becauſe all the Fruits of the Earth were gathered 
in in December, the Romans therefore fixed the Feſ- 


8 120 Livy and Dion. Hal. give this Foreſt the 
Name of 2 Malitioſa, or Malitioſorum, xaxoveywn ; 
bich was plainly ſo called, becauſe it ſerved for 
WW Retreat for Robbers. 
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= 121 Eretum was a City of the Sabines, beyond 
F412, at a very little Diſtance from the Ty- 
ger. Stephanus Servius and the Roman Itineraries, 
ace it in the Salarian Way, upon a high Hill, now 
own by the Name of Monte rotundo. Dion. Hal. 
5 i1confittent with himſelf about it: for after he has 
cckoned, in his zd Book, that Eretum was 107 
P4472, that is, about thirteen Miles from Rome; he 
engtbens the Diſtance, in his 6th Book, to 140 Sta- 

. bis City, according to Solinus, was built by 
e crc, who gave it the Name of Eretum, from 


le Cree Word "Her, Juno, to whom it was con- 
crated. 


According to Dion. Hal. Tullus, in the Heat 
eis Battle, made a Vow to double the Number 
tte %, thereby to engage the Gods in his Fa- 
or. But which ſhall we believe, the Greek Hiſto- 
m, or Lizy? The latter relates this as a Circum- 
ce of that Battle in which Fuffetius betrayed the 
WE 7 Army, when he left the Field of Battle, to 
0 13 Heights, with his Troops. And indeed, 
1 4 ccafion of making this Vow, is better contriv- 
4 7 — to be of more Conſequence, as ſtated 
. og 1 heſe Feſtivals of Saturn, and Ops, or Rhea, 
= 5 47 at Rome, in the Month of December, 
nm . e Name of Sarurnalia, and Opalia. They, 
* 80 ſpeaking, were but one and the ſame So- 
. ty, continued for ſeveral Days together. The 
. . appropriated to Saturn, was fixed to the 
=... the Calends of January; and that of Ops, 
F — 2 likewiſe a Part of the Saturnalia, to the 
ky that Macrebins ſhould go far 
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t is ſurprizing 


tival of theſe Deities in that Month, one of which 
repreſented the Heavens, and the other the Earth, to 
whoſe united Influences and Power all Fruits owe 
their Production. Theſe Feſtivals were celebrated 
with mutual Entertainments; the Slaves themſelves 
eat at their Maſters Tables. Which was not only 
to reward them for their Labours in cultivating the 
Earth, and gathering the Fruits of it, but likewiſe 
to renew the Remembrance of the golden Age, in 
which all Men were equal. So that Servants had 
at this time a Right of being ſerved by their Maſters, 
wearing their Clothes, and reproving them for their 
Faults. In this Senſe we are to underſtand Horace's 
applying himſelf to his Servant, 


Age, libertate Decembri, 
(Quando ita majores volnernnt) utere : narra. 


Sat: 7. B. 2. 


— — 


124 We have omitted one Battle, which Dion. 
Hal. ſays Tullus Hoſtilius fought with the Sabines. 
He makes ſo little Difference between the firſt and 
third Battle, which he alone mentions, that I had 
Reaſon to believe it was the ſame. Nay more; the 
Honours of the Triumph were, according to this 
Author himſelf, granted to Tullus after his ſecond 
Battle with the Sabines. Is not there then ſome 
Reaſon to preſume that the Sabine War was — — 
ended ? So that this third Battle, of which Livy ſays 
nothing, ſeems to be ſuperfluous in the Greek Au- 
thor, whom we therefore leave in this Caſe, con- 
trary to our uſual Method. 
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yet was it not extinguiſhed. The War was renewed the Torrus Io. 


STILIUS, 
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deſtals which were erected in the holy Places, as eternal Monuments of the 


: Su 6. N : 
riority of Rome. A third Triumph.which was decreed the victorious King on 1 © | 
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Year of Occaſion, raiſed him to the higheſt Pitch of Glory : He was henceforward Loo —_ 
R O M E ON as another Romulus. _ 
XCIV=C. F. XVII. Bur all this did not ſatisfy Tullus and his Senate; the DeſtruQion o = 
k. N. Alba, and the Re- union of that Metropolis with the Roman State, made thu! ! _ 
"1s. think of making new Pretenſions. * 
Ir has been already obſerved, that Alba ſent out thirty Colonics, and that a . 

the Cities, which were ſcattered about in Latium, were dependant upon her, whi, | al 

ſhe ſubſiſted. The Senate therefore thought of uniting to the Roman du! _ 

thoſe Cities which had been dependant on a Capital which now belonged k Tv 7 

Rome. Tullus ſent Deputies to them, to convince them of his Right of C! 1 5 

queſt; and ſummoned them to ſubmit to the Laws of Rome, and follow the P * 

tune of their Metropolis. There are, ſaid theſe Deputies to them, but tuo N * 

of getting Dominion; one by Force of Arms, the other by voluntary Ceſſion. Ai ? ; 

the firſt, Alba, on whom you depended, being overcome and ſubdued, belong 'F aa 

us: And the ſame Fortune of Arms which has ſubjected her, has brought you ut! þ 
SubjetFton to our Laws. And as to the ſecond, the Albans being now become In . : 

bers of the Roman State, have voluntarily transferred to us, the Rights thy i WM < 

any time had over you. Tou are therefore become Roman, both by the Neceſſity if iÞ 4 

juſt Conqueſt, and by a free Ceſſion of your Lands. | | = 

To this, every particular City did not give the Roman Envoys a ſeparate {rf BW 

ſwer.: It was in a general Aſſembly of the Latin Nation, that they determinedyÞ FF 

ſhake off the Roman Yoke. This Reſolution was taken at '25 Ferentinum. Ih Ad 

Latins there choſe two Generals, to whom they gave a full Power of declatin Bod; 

War, or concluding a Peace, as they ſhould think fir. One of them, who vs = nou 

of the City of Cora 126, was called Ancus Publicius; the other, who was of“ os 

vinium, was named Spucius Vecilius. i ” = FP 
 HoweEVvER, the Romans underſtood their own Intereſts too well, to reduce: orm 

Dim. Hal. People to Extremities, whom they looked on as Part of their State. They ther | Mig 
B. 3. p. 175. fore did not attack them in the new Way of coming to pitch'd Battles, or bei | he d 
ing or demoliſhing Cities. They contented themſelves with making War um! 17. 

the Latins after Romulus firſt Method. The Roman Legions entered Latiumin} ey, 

the Time of Harveſt, diſturbed the Husbandmen, and did their Enemies ſome Mt! We : 

chief. After theſe Excurſions, they returned to Nome, and ſent back the Prifones ] nch 

they had taken, or exchanged them. Medulia alone, which had joined the Ron | f a 

Year of in Romuluss Time, and whoſe Inconſtancy had drawn her into the Party of th | Wigh: 
x O M E Latin Cities, was beſieged and taken by King Tullus; and, as was then though, | . 
C. put out of a Condition of ever taking up Arms again. | rat 
CI— IX. F. XVIII. Tnus ended Diſſentions, which had laſted five Years : but which hi þ e 
rather amuſed Rome, than diſturbed her. Nevertheleſs, ſome Years after, the | ag h. 
bines thought themſelves in a Condition to revenge their Quarrel upon Rome, al FW bict 

repair their Loſſes. They therefore ſpread themſelves in little Bodies, all over et TI 

Roman State: And as they met with but little Reſiſtance, their Preſumption ma FWrivar 
them believe they might go on to Rome it ſelf, and lay Siege to it. They depent FWmitt 

ed upon the Defection of the Latin Cities: But not one of them joined then ed 
Tullus had wiſcly made a Truce with them. Nay, he cncreaſed his Army with:! n Fi: 
great Number of theſe new Allies, and marched againſt the Sabines: And on ere 
ſingle Battle, fought near the Malefactor's Foreſt, made them once more ſenſible 1 
the Superiority of Rome. Their Army was broken by the Roman Cavalry, al ole 
the Fugitives being purſued even to their Camp, were forced to abandon it to is tr 
Conqueror, who plundered it, and returned to Rome laden with Spoil. =... 
125 The Ferentinum here ſpoken of was in La- rentina. It was watered with a Rivulet which gi {crc © 
tium, near Monte Albano, in the ſame Place where Ferentinum the Name of Caput aquæ Ferentine, | Thun 
Marino now ſtands, which is a ſmall City in h was in great Eſteem among the Latin, agreeab ij er. 
Eccleſiaſtical State. We can yet trace its Antiquity.! the Superſtition of the Antients, who conſecti 225 
the rich Ruins of ſeveral antient Monuments teſtify Groves and Springs. 12 
the Grandeur of this antient Ferentinum. Here the La- 126 Cora was a City of the Volſci, between K - 
tins, after the Deſtruction of Alla, uſed to hold nia and Pometia. It was built by Dardanus, it "nat 4 
their General Aſſembly when they wanted to deli- may believe Pliny: But the moſt common Opiuu pne® of tc 
berate on the Intereſts of their Nation. In the fame is, that it was founded by the Greeks, und! * 1 the A 
Place was a Grove, which Livy called Lucus Fe- Care of Coras and Catillus. pe Fa 
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F. XIX. TULLUS HOSTILIUS advanced in Years; and as he grew old, fell Ye 
'* Weakneſs incident to old Kings. His Devotion to the Gods degene- K 


ated into Superſtition, and his Religion ſunk into a ſhameful Credulity. 
Ws, that a Voice from Heaven was heard there, which commanded the Al. 
uns to reſume their religious Ceremonies, and the antient Rites of their Sacri— 
ces. Whereas, theſe Stones which it had rained, were probably nothing but 
ail of an extraordinary Size, which was hardened into Icicles; and this Voice 
om Heaven was, doubtleſs, no more than that of a Man hid in a Wood that 
as planted on the Top of the Hill. It was pretended, that the Albans needed a 
Recormation in Matters of Religion. It may be, likewiſe, that they had then left 
Fneir own Ceremonies, to confine themſelves to thoſe of the Romans; or perhaps 
Fhat Grief and Uneaſineſs had made ſeveral of them very indolent, as to the Wor— 
| p of their Gods. However it Was, tlie good King gave an caſy Belief to theſe 
Prodigies. He appointed expiatory Sacrifices for nine Days; either becauſe the Voice 
From the Hill had commanded that Number, or becauſe the Augurs had enjoined 
=: Ar leaſt, it afterwards became a Cuſtom to employ nine Days in appeaſing 
Wcayen, as oft as Men were alarmed with Prodigies of this Kind. 
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4 that nothing contributed more to the Health of the Roman Youth than the bringing 
em out of the City, and leading them into the Field. And he had continued 
i habituate them to fatiguing Exerciſes, if a very long and very tedious Sickneſs 
ad not made him incapable of Action. But at laſt, his Strength of Mind and 
ody failed him all at once. This warlike Prince, who in his Youth would have 
Hought it a Diſhonour to have appeared zcalous for the Ceremonies of the publick 
20V orſhip, ran all the Lengths of every the leaſt-countenanced Superſtition. He is 


id to have ſtudied Magick in Nama's Books; and it is pretended, that the ill Per- 


ormance of the Operations of a magical Enchantment, was the Cauſe of his Death. 


iggorians give us different Accounts of it; and we will therefore relate it with all 
ae different Circuraſtances they have mentioned. 
sax Art of raiſing the Devil, under the Name of Jupiter Elicius 27, was, ſay 


ey, known in [zaly, from the Times of the old Kings of the Aborigines. We 


e zflurcd, that Faunus and Picus praftiſed it in their Time; and that, by their 
Inchantments, they forced this pretended Divinity to appear to them by the Side 


* 


W&-'ghtoing, when they pleaſed. 
Iz Tradition of this Sorccry was continued down to Numa Pompilius's Time; 
rat leaſt it's certain, he, in his Life time, erected an Altar to Jupiter Elicius, on 
e Hill Aventinus. And for fear the manner of calling up this Jupiter, and bring- 
s him upon Earth, ſhould be forgotten at Rome, Numa ſet it down in a Book, 
hich he tranſmitted to his Succeſlors. 


icate Place, in order to perform this magical Sacrifice; in finiſhing which, he 
WE ittcd ſome of the Rules preſcribed by Numa. And at this, fay they, the en- 


ed God, inſtead of appearing before the King, who called him up, ſet his Palace 
T & Fire with Lightning. In ſhort, Tullus, the Queen his Wife, and their Children, 
ce all conſumed together in the Flames. | | 


Bur other Hiſtorians, and they more in Number, baniſh out of the Story all 
ole wonderful Incidents, which ſome Writers have put into their Relations of 


nl Ovid acknowledges, that the Antients had the Rome hid a Dozen young bold and ſtrong Fellows 
et Ot making Fapiter appear to them, doubtleſs in a Wood, where Taunus and Picus uſed to ap- 


: 6 4 Thunder; and that he was for this Reaſon called pear; that theſe young Men carried Chains thither 
“% Eliciuts. His Words are, 


5 with them, to bind theſe — Divinities when they 
icitnt cœlo te FRA s ſhould appear; and that the King commanded them 
ung — COT RO Wn fires the Secret of making Thunder out of Pi- 
hat Arnot; Fs 7% Hoca. cus and Faunis, when they had them in their Chains. 
We: 2 relates of the Artifice Nama made The Project accordingly ſuccceded, and Nama 
bc a. cover the Secret of making Lightning learned the Magick Secret. Tullus Hoſtilius periſhed, 

7, Which they called Jovem Elicere, is a ſays he, for not practiſing it in due Form and Man- 

e ſays, that the ſecond King of ner. 


of 


CIX. 


CXIII. 


3 F a Spring in Italy, and were by him enabled to raiſe a Storm of Thunder and 4r#%. B. 5: 


e tragical Event. Theſe fay, that Tullus periſhed by the Ambition and Sword Dior. al 
F B. 3. p. 176. 


E 
O M E 


U 


ometimes they told him that it rained Stones upon the Hill of Alla; ſomce- Jurrus Ho- 
-$TILIUS, 


g. XX. Bur old Age had not yet given Tullus a Diſtaſte for Battles; nor had the Year of 


Jague which had fallen upon Rome abated his warlike Temper, He was perſuaded 2 OS 
LY 


Year of 
ROME 


LYN 


Tais Book Tullus is ſaid to have made his Study, and to have hid himſelf in a Le. B. 1. 43 1. 


96 
Vear of of Ancus Martius, who ſucceeded him. N 
R OM E Side to this Roman Patrician, who was the Son of Pompilia, the Daughter of tu 
ſecond King of Rome, by a ſecond Venter. But Ancus ſaw his Hopes of te 
TeiLvs Ho- Throne begin to vaniſh. Old Tullus had Children, on whom the Romans mig | 


STILIUS. 


Plutarch. 


CXIII. 
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naturally enough caſt their Eyes, to raiſe them to their Father's Dignity. 


Hx therefore watched an Opportunity of deftroying Tullus and all his Poſters, ? 
together: and in order to this, found Means to bring the moſt intimate Confida ! 
the old King had, into his Meaſures. This Man gave Ancus Notice, that it y, þ 
now a proper Time to attempt what he pleaſed, and that he might find all ig 
Royal Family aſſembled together in a private Place, and without Guards. Ty, | 
Hoſtilius was indeed getting ready to offer a domeſtick Sacrifice in a ſecret Part q | 
his Palace, at which none were to be admitted, but his Wife, Children, and 1 fey 
Confidants: And Ancus ſeized this Opportunity, which Fortune offered him, | 
aſcending the Throne. He went to the Place of the Sacrifice with a Company | 


Conſpirators, and there flew Tullus and all his Family. Then he ſet fire to th 


Palace; and by that means there remained not the leaſt Footſtep of his Crime. Ay; 
then he ſpread abroad the Report of the Lightning which was ſaid to be dram! 


down from Heaven, by a magical Sacrifice, made to call up Jupiter Elicius. 


NEVERTHELESS, this Account did not appear probable to Dionyſius Hal. | 
| naſſeus : Would Ancus Martius, ſays he, have ventured to commit Parricide ata 
abſolute Uncertainty * He was not ſure, continues he, that the Choice of the Re. | 
mans would infallibly fall upon him. Beſides, how could he conceal ſo notorim 
a Murder, which could not, doubtleſs, have been committed, without the Aan 


of many Accomplices, who would have betrayed the Secret? Theſe, and ſome oth 


bake oe : 


more frivolous Reaſons, incline that Hiſtorian to believe, that Tullus had draw 
down the Wrath of Heaven upon himſelf, and his Children, by going into the 9. 
perſtitions of Magick. "ei | 


TULLUS, who was more inclined to the Buſineſs of War, than that of Pez | 
left few new Laws behind him. The only one mentioned is, that whenever thi | 
Male Children ſhould for the future be born at a Birth, they ſhould, in Memo 
of the Horatii, be brought up at the publick Expence. i „ 

Touch the laſt Years of Tullus be allowed to have caſt ſome Stains upon hi | 
Memory; yet, upon the whole, it muſt be granted that few Kings have ſurpaſi | 
him in Courage. Romulus had firſt tried the Roman Valour, Numa had abated i, | 
and Tullus revived and perfected it. He was the firſt, who reſtrained himſelf a lit 
by the Rules of War, and confined it within juſter Bounds. He had one Pau. 
which was, that he was never expeditious enough to prevent the Enemy. [| 


thought himſelf ſo ſure of Victory, that he ſcorned to prepare himſelf beforchul! 


for the Battel. But in the Action, his Want of Precaution was ſupplied by In 


Preſence of Mind. | 
In ſhort 128, by a continual Succeſſion of Victories and Triumphs throught 


the thirty-two Years of his Reign, he put the Roman State into a Condition d 
giving Law to the neighbouring Nations. 


128 Antiquaries have preſerved ſeveral Medals, b 
which teſtify that the Name and Family of King a Temple to theſe two Divinities. On the Reich! 


Floſtilius continued very long after him. In one of of a third Medal, is a winged Victory, carrjity!! 4 
them we ſee a Head with the Hair ſtanding an end; Trophy, which repreſents the Triumphs of 1 23 


by which, as a learned Man conjectures, the Coiner King. 
5---- 1 v0 repeetent Fear, ut he did + 555: + 


Paleneſs ; in Memory of Haſtiliu's Vow, to bil! 


— , D's. 


Numa was Grandfather, by the Mother, S | 
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BOOK III. 


we , 
5 


.. HE Romans continued to adhere ſtedfaſtly to the Laws they at firſt 


made, in relation to their Government. From the Deccaſe of Ro— 
mulus, they had eſtabliſhed an Interregnum after the Death of each 


þ ; ing. The Senators took their Turns in enjoying the Honours, performing the 
ces, and charging themſelves with the Cares, of the regal Power and Autho- 


tv, till the Election of a Succeſſor. And this antient Regulation was not de— 


Barred from in the preſent Inſtance. 


Wr find no mention in Hiſtory, either of the Obſequies the Senate decreed for 


- 248 
7 . 
of , 
8 
3 8 q 1 
a 
AF 
LY 


F-//us, or of the Place of his Burial : Doubtleſs, becauſe he was looked” upon as a 


Fn ſtruck by the Gods, and therefore no Regard or Honour was paid to his Aſhes, 
hich were, probably, mixed and confounded with thoſe of his Houſe. In the mean 
me the Senate gave Orders for aſſembling the Roman People, to proceed to the 


eqgion of a new King. Nobility of Deſcent, and perſonal Qualitics ſpoke in favour 


"Fc Ancus Marcius: And it muſt be ſuppoſed, that he was not ſo much as ſuſ- 
eacd of having made any Attempt upon the late King's Life. The Romans con- 


ered him as a Man of an antient Family, which was originally Sabine, and made 


Wufrious by King Numa, who was his Grandfather by the Mother's Side. 
ANorhER Marcins, Grandfather by the Father's Side to him, on whom the Ro. 


ans began to caſt their Eyes, had been the firſt Man who made any Impreſſions 
n Numa's Obſtinacy, when he refuſed to leave his Solitude for the Govern- 
icnt of Rome. He likewiſe followed his Relation thither, had a Seat in the 
nate, and was made the firſt Pontifex Maximus. At the time of Tullus 
oiſtiliuss Election, this firſt Marcius had been the moſt warm and active of any 


* 


I F his Competitors; and killed himſelf out of Vexation and Grief at the Pre- 


rence which the Roman People had given to another, to his Prejudice. This 


arcius had a Son, who added to his own Name, the Prænomen of Numa, 


ad was made 1 Prefect of Rome, in the preceding Reign. He married Pom. 
ga the Daughter of Numa Pompilius, and from this Match came Ancus Marcius, 
e fourth King of the Romans. | | | 

x ſhort, the Roman Curiæ elected him unanimouſly, and their Choice was con- 
med by the Senate. As the 2 Prænomina among the Romans were then ſome- 


bs ſort of Magiſtracy was not common in men, the ſecond Nomen, the third Cognomen, and 
.,, It was arbitrary, and only temporary. When the fourth Agnomen. The Nowen ſhewed the Fa- 
> Kings or Conſuls were obliged to attend the mily from which he was deſcended ; the Prænomen 
n;, they ſometimes created a Preſtck or Gover- and Cognomen were often Nick- names, taken from 
rr of „Rome during their Abſence. In one of the Circumſtances of the Perſon's Birth, or his 
3 mulus's Wars, he, according to Tacitus, com- Defects, or his oy. Qualities. And the laſt 
a * the Government of the City to one Denter. Names were to ſome Titles of Honour, as thoſe 
% Hoſtilius gave the fame Commiſſion to N#- of Africanus, Germanicus, c. Thus the Prince 
; arcins, the Father of Ancus Marcias. But of the Roman Orators was called Marcus Tullius 


3 Hp not confound this tranſient Commiſſion Cicero. The Prænomen Marcus ſignified that he 


th an Office which was inſtituted, under the ſame was born in the Month of March. His Nomen, 


ee by 0cavins Auguſtus, and with which that or Name Tullius, was that of his Family; and 


Nor honoured Mecæna, From that time, this his Cognomen, or Sir-name Cicero, denoted the 
= Ke ane common, and permanent : and as the Mark or Wart he had in his Face, which was like 
T es ot it were very honourable, it had great Privi- a Veteb, called Cicer. Yalerins aſſures us, that 
annexed to it. 8 Aucus Martius had his Name of Aucus only from 
2 — Roman had ordinarily three, and ſome- the Greek Word dv, becauſe he had not the free 
our Names. The firſt was called Præno- Uſe of one of his Elbows. 
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ROME Marcius might poſſibly have the Prænomen of Ancus, from his having a cy 1% E 
* Arm; which is the proper Signification of this Latin Word. | * 


. l. Tur firſt Inclination of the new King, 


Ancvus 


Maxcivs. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 3. p. 177. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 3. p. 178. 


Livy, . 
ch. 32. 


and Confuſions of War. We, upon a Return to our former  warlike Diſpoſtimm, 
) 4 


than his own natural Temper. 


Anſwer they would give to the Complaints made to them of their Breache ( 1 


* * 
- 


was to reſtore the Goyey 


ment of Rome to that Form and Condition in which his Grandfather N F 
had ſettled it. Immediately, therefore, after his Election, he aſſembled the Pe 1 A 
ple, and addreſſed himſelf to them in this manner. _ IH g 

Ir the Plague, or other Diſeaſes, made the City deſolate in the preceaim ; 
Reign, if even the Throne itſelf has been intoxicated, it is to be afſcrihed : ” 
4 Neglect of the Worſhip of the Gods. The Weakneſs and Decays of the late l, b KM... 
under the Preſſures and Infirmities of old Age, were at once both the Effect ; . F 
Cauſe of his Diſregard of thoſe ſacred Ceremonies which his Predec:ſſor had ul ö 6 
bliſhed. The Love of Religion and the Laws was loſt amidſt the tumuituons Him =. 


have again had recourſe to Robberies, as the proper Means of growing rich, il 
have ſatisfied our Avarice by Rapines and Injuſtice. What then is become of th 
Plan which Numa formed? His Deſign was, that we ſhould apply ourſelues u, 
Husbandry with Diligence, and ſhould take our Uſury and Profits only from wt . 
Lands. Why do we neglect our Cattel? Mar indeed deprived us of, 

Means of ſupporting them: but let Peace now reſtore them. This Diſco! ® 
made an Impreſſion upon the People; who all hoped for a Reign of Peace u! 
Tranquillity, made happy by a Moderation of Deſires, and not interrupted by a 


bition. | PB; 

ACCORDINGLY, Ancus ſent back the Husbandmen, who were become Sold den 
to their Farms. He encouraged the skilful Farmers by Commendations ; aj ever 
puniſhed thoſe as unworthy Citizens, who neglected the Cultivation of thi! al 


Lands © 5 
FRo the Reformation of the Labours of the People, Ancus turned his Cu 


and Application to the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Worſhip of the Gods. Hei 
ſembled the Pontiſices, received from them the Laws 3 and Ceremonies Numa hi 
appointed, tranſcribed them on Boards of Oak, (for it was not yet cuſtomary 
write them on Braſs;) and laſtly, propoſed them to the Publick, who were prope 
Judges of the Omiſſions or Alterations the Pontifices had made, or might makei 
them. By this means he re-eſtabliſhed the neglected Sacrifices, and reſtored Rl: 
gion to its former Majeſty. | 
Bur Ancus was not pacifick by Inclination. The Example of his Grandfati 
Numa had indeed had great Force in ſoftening him, and influenced him mt 
But, at the bottom, he loved War; and lu 
His ſeeming Inclination to fol 8 
Nevertheleſs, it made 1 
The firſt who toi! i 


no diſlike to the Honours of a Triumph. 
Numa's Example in every thing, was not natural. 
be loved by his Romans, and deſpiſed by Foreigners. 
advantage of the publick Prejudices againſt him, were the Latins, who had be nl 
brought into Subjection to Rome, by a Treaty with Tullus. They ſhook i! W# 
the Yoke of the Romans, committed Hoſtilities in their Territories, and 
tended that their Obligations to obey Rome, died with Tullus. So that, all i 


publick Faith, was, Me have to do with a lazy unattive King, who will ſpent “ 
whole Time in building Temples, and waiting at the Altars. But the Latins fou 
to their Coſt, that they had been miſtaken in the Opinion they had formed of 3 
new King. Ancus Marcius ſeems to have partaken both of the Spirit of Romul 2 
and that of Numa. Like the latter, he dedicated the firſt Years of his RH 
to Works of Peace; and like the former, employed the laſt Years of it in W Þ 


3 Plutarch, in his Account of the Funeral Pro- 
ceſſion the Romans made for Numa, relates, that 
there were two Stone-Coffins buried at the Foot 
of the Hill Faniculus. In one of which was the 
Body of the deceaſed King ; in the other, the Books 
he had written with his own Hand. And tiis, 
ſays our Author, was done by Nama's own Ap- 
pointment. In his Life-time, he contented himſelf 
with explaining the Senſe of theſe Books to the 


2 


Prieſts and Pontifices: and he thought it not d = 
to tranſmit thoſe Writings to the Vulgar, "Bu 


[ | 


contained the Secrets of Religion: which, 1 6 

we mult neceſſarily conclude from thence, tba :Y HM Of 
Tn only gave Aucus a written SummY) ; read . 
the Laws which they had received from N. 1 0 4 


Mouth, or which Nama himſelf had given ti 
Writing. 3 


4 he Maxims of Tullus, 
Peace, other wil t 


= eſpect to the Laws 


1 Terri 
* 7 in . 2 
4 28 Tufts of Wool; he cried ont, Great 0 wag „and ye Confines of the 


J in Nation, hearken to Juſtice. I come | ; 
F 1 R 5 on People, in all the legal Forms, and I demand, that Credit be given to 
1 cf 1 ſay. After which formal Declaration, he laid open the Cauſes of his 


Y of M 
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at in the preſent Circumſtances, it was neceſſary to revive Year of 
and that he ſhould never be able to enjoy a ſafe and laſting wo” 


e obſerved indeed, th 


e than by repelling Injuries by Force. | 
III. 4NCUS en reſolved on making War with the Latins and out of 
410 of Numa +, omitted no Ceremony in declaring it, which that 


awgiver had appointed. 
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IV — 
CXVII. 
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Axcus 
Maxrcivs. 


Year of 


A Tecialis was deputed to go to the Latins: who no ſooner arrived in the RO M FE 


-orics of that People, to whom he was ſent to demand Satisfaction, but, 
1 Bonnet or Cap on his Head, which terminated in a Point on which 


ither with a Deputation from 


omplaints, and the Reaſon of his Demands; and then, after having called Ju- 


3 iter to witneſs, that what he faid was true, he added theſe Words: If I have 


WW . 
I &/ 5 great God, that I may never return again to my own Country. And after 


4 3 -. Demands had been rejected, he added yet further: O Jupiter, Juno, thou Ro- 


and without reaſon, here publickly laid open the Pretenſions of Rome, 


d all ye Gods of Heaven, of Earth, and of Hell; hearken ! I call you 
l 3 1525 the Latins are unjuſt. Ve will therefore enter into Delibe 


3 eations at Rome, on the proper Means of obliging them to give us juſt & atiſ- 
24702. 


No ſooner was the Fecialis returned, but the King referred the Affair to the 


4 Conate ; Which he did in the Form preſcribed by Numa, addreſſing himſelf to 
W+cry particular Senator, in theſe very Words: Say, what think you of the Refu- 
WF which the Pater Patratus, and whole Nation of the Latins have given the Pater 
2Þ atratus of the Romans, of reſtoring and granting us what we demanded of them? 
o which every Senator gave this Anſwer : Les us again demand our Rights by a 
% and lawful Mar: This is the Opinion for which I declare myſelf. And when the 
reateſt Part of the Senators had declared their Opinions in this manner, the War 
Nas conſidered as unanimouſly concluded on. Then the Fecialis went to the 
KL onfincs of the Enemy's Country, carrying in his Hand a Javelin, which was cither 


caded with Iron, or burnt at the End, and dipped in Blood. When he came to 


I he Territory of the Latins, he pronounced the following preſcribed Form of 


ords, in the Preſence of at leaſt three Perſons, of a competent Age. On account 
the Damages which the Latin Nation has done the Roman People, and in obe- 


ience to a Decree made by the Senate and People of Rome, importing, that a mar 
2901/2 be entered into with the Latins; I, a Roman Fecialis, declare it and begin 
. At which Words, he threw a Dart upon the Enemy's Lands. All this Cere- 
DÞnonial had been inſtituted by Numa; tho that Prince, who was never engaged in 
ny War, had never put it in practice: And Tullus, who was active, and very ex- 
SD cditious in his Undertakings, did not confine himſelf to theſe tedious Formalities. 
ut Ancus Marcins eſtabliſhed the Uſe of them; and from his Time they were 
ways practiſed in declaring the Wars, into which the Romans entered. And it 
ugnht here to be obſerved, that at that Time, the Kings themſelves neither made 


le of their Names or Authority in Treaties : we find nobody mentioned in them, 
ut the Senate and the People. 
AS ſoon as the War had been declared, the Roman Army took the Field, under 


1 the Command of Ancus. We don't find that any of the Kings caſed himſelf 


df the Care of heading Armies, by committing 'it to Generals : this was an 


1 Office peculiar to themſelves. When Ancus took his leave of the City, he left 
e Adminiſtration of holy Things to the Pontifices and other Prieſts. His Army 
entirely conſiſted of new-raiſed Troops; for the new King employed none of thoſe 


ho had ſerved under Tullus. With theſe new Forces he came and encamped before 


14 Some think that Ancus Marcins drew up the induciarum, Feciales, Oratores, Fudiceſve ſunto, bella 
a concerning the Feciales, which we have al- diſceptanto. We have taken our Account of the Cere- 
ready mentioned, and is in 7. ally's ſecond Book de monies the Romans uſed in declaring War with any 
481915 : and that Numa only pronounced it by Word Nation, from Livy, B. 1. and from Aulus Gellias, 
outh. It runs thus: Firderam, Pacis, bells, B.16. 
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to Rome; and ſpared the Walls of the City. 


before Medulia. 
their Dominions: it therefore became the Object of 8 of the i 
But Medulia had like to hae 
At the Foot of its Walls, Vitor | 
The City | MW; 
was indeed defended by a ſtrong Garriſon, and was plentifully ſtored with Pro: ei 
And as the Army which defended it was not all confined within the Ran | 


exhauſted both his Forces and his Conſtancy. 
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Year of Politorium 5, a Latin City, which he fourid unprovided, and ſurpriſed it b 
ROME the other Latins could throw any Succours into it. 


By what means he becay 
Maſter of it, is very uncertain ; ſome ſay by Storm, others by Capitulation. Ho 
ever, he ſignalized his Moderation in the midſt of his Victory; by not takings 


the Life of one ſingle Perſon. He only tranſplanted the Inhabitants of Pol 


THis firſt Conqueſt therefore gained Ancus the fame kind of Glory which 
of his Predeceſſors had acquired. He enlarged Rome as well as they, 


they came and inhabited in Rome. And to this additional Part of the City wen! 


alſo brought the Inhabitants of Tellena and Ficana, two Cities of antient Latin 


Ancus, who made himſelf Maſter of them, obliged the Citizens to come and! 


dwell on the Hill Aventinus, which was as it were a ſecond City united to that q 


Rome, but without any Conſecration. 


tages. Ancus took the Field againſt the Latins a ſecond time. 
turned his Negligence or Compaſſion to their Advantage, and had re-peopled 9. 
litorium, which he had been imprudent enough not to deſtroy. And this Wan 
of Precaution coſt him a new Siege, and procured him a new Victory. He mat 
himſelf again Maſter of Politorium 7, and entirely demoliſhed it. 


HowEVER, this ſecond Conqueſt of this ſingle Place took him up a whole Can. | 


paign 3 which was no ſooner ended, but he led back his Troops into the Rong! 


F. IV. Bur the following Years brought yet more Misfortunes to the Latins, ul 
more Glory to the King of Rome. Ancus turned the whole Streſs of the Wart 
the Side of Medulia. 


with a Roman Colony, by way of Garriſon. But notwithſtanding this, it change | 


its Maſters a third time. Whilſt the Romans were buſy in, repairing the Wall, | 
the Latins came ſuddenly upon it, and took it by Surprize. 


mans; and Ancus turned all his Strength againſt it. 
had more than once wavered between the Romans and the Latins. 
ſions. 


parts, ſeveral Battels were fought in Sight of the Beſieged. | 
Nor were the Romans always victorious in them. 


Cahn s era es ru £- . 


the Latins was equal to the Valour and Perſeverance of their Enemies. 


Plain, took the City and plundered it. 


5 It is not eaſy to determine very exactly, where 
Politorium, Tellena, and Ficana ſtood. All we 
learn from antient Authors, is, that theſe three Ci- 
ties were in Latium, at a little diſtance from one 


incloſed the Hill Aventiuus within the commol 
Pomærium of the City. But it was neverthelel 


another, and a little above Lavinium, towards the 
Mouth of the Tyber. 

6 This was the Hill Remus choſe for obſerving 
the flying of the Birds, And becauſe that was nor 
an happy Augury to him; therefore, ſays Aulus 
Gellius, B. 13. the Romans did not bring it with- 
in the Incloſure of Rowe, conſecrating it, by 
making a Boundary round the Ramparts, which 


inhabited, even in the Time of the Kings: ol 
ly its Incloſure was not conſecrated, and encom 
paſſed by the Pomærium of Rome. It was only 
fortified, to prevent the City's being attacked 0 
that Side. = 6 
7 Pliny joins two other Cities to Pol:t0r1% 
called Pitulum and Scaptia: but other HiſtorW 
ſay nothing of them. 
3 Bur 
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tro! 
and extend 9 
it farther than it had yet reached. In order to find room for his new Citizens e 

added the Hill Aventinus 5 to the City; but did not conſecrate the Boundatie; a9 
it with thoſe Ceremonies, with which the Romans firſt, the Sabines after they, | i 
and the Albans yet more lately, conſecrated the Incloſures of the Hills, Which 


Tae Year after the taking of Politorium was remarkable for new Adu! i 
They hal 


This City had voluntarily ſubmitted to the Romans, in | 1 
Romulus Time: but being afterwards rebellious, it had been taken and ſtrengthenl! i 


Since whic, 
three Years were already paſt, and the Romans not yet in a Condition to retun i 
The Latins, after having fortified it, had made it the Barrier! MW 


"ot 
1 


they called Pomerium, and which Religion matt 4 
ſacred. The Emperor Tiberius was the firſt who 2 


Ancus therefore led 6 
Troops to the Siege of Medulia for four Years ſucceſſively ; and the Reſiſtance of 
But the 
fourth Year was deciſive. Ancus brought all the Roman Troops before the Place; 
where he found the Latins encamped without the Walls of the City, as uſuil | 
It was therefore neceſſary to come to a Battel, before he could make any Aſſaut 


upon it. Accordingly they engaged; and the Romans being Conquerors in tl ll 
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4 Bur the' victorious King did not lie idle. He turned his Arms againſt Fica- _ ** 
, a City which he had ſubdued three Years before, and whole Inhabitants he 5 "for 

ad carried to Rome, but which he had not taken Care to demoliſh. It muſt be CxxII. 
Lonfeſſed, the Romans then ſhewed more Valour in conquering, ' than Wiſdom in WY 
Mreſerving their Conqueſts. Ancus Was obliged to lay Siege a ſecond time to Fi. * 
ana, where the Latins had fortified themſelves. 3 ; 
Axv it was not without Difficulty that he made himſelf Maſter of it. But he 
t length took it, and deſtroyed it with Fire and Sword. Nevertheleſs the Latins 
| Were not diſcouraged by their Loſſes; they appeared again in the Field, and did not 

ecuſe the Battle which the Roman offered them. They ſhewed their Fury and Ob- 
| Winacy, in two pitch'd Battles, on two Days ſucceſſively. In the firſt Day's En- 
Wagcment they flattered themſelves they had not been worſted ; but in the ſecond, 

Peing routed and put into Diſorder, they were driven back by the Romans into their 
SE ncrenchments. After this, they durſt not hazard any more Battles; but were 
FTontented with dividing themſelves into ſmall Bodies, and making Inroads into the 
ountry of the Romans, and plundering it. And the King of Rome, on his 
| Wart, only oppoſed them with ſmall Bodies of Troops, the Command of which 
Sc gave to a Forcigner, named Tarquin. This Man, who was lately come from 
eruria to Rome, to puſh his Fortune there, made a Figure already in the Roman 
Armies, and gained himſelf Reputation enough by his Valour, to pave the Way 
Pyr his being ſoon elected King. | i 
the mean time Ancus returned to Rome full of Glory, after ſo many Con- 27. z.1.c.:4. 
ueſts. Nevertheleſs, whether he then received the Honours: of the Triumph 9, 
r putting ſo glorious an End to the War with the Latins, is uncertain. But 
is is ſure, that he brought with him a prodigious Multitude of Latins, and 

ade them all Citizens of Rome. He placed them all within the Walls of his 

a pital; and poſſibly, in the Valley which lies between the Hills Aventinus and 

IF a/atinus. Which Valley was to that time called Vallis Murtia, or Myrtia ; 
oubtleſs, either becauſe it was planted with Myrtles, or becauſe in it ſtood a 
emple dedicated to Venus, who had alſo the Name of Myrtia, or Murtia 10. 
F. v. ROME was excecdingly enlarged in the Reign of Ancus Marcius. For 
is Prince was not content with carrying its Walls round the Hill Aventinus, but 
Thoughts likewiſe of extending it beyond the Tyber. The Hill 11 Faniculus, 


* 


Phich lay beyond the River, incommoded the City; which was commanded by 

and whatever was done in Rome, might eaſily be diſcovered from the Top of 

2 But on the other hand, the Treaties between Romulus and the Hetrurians 

Z 1 ad made the Tyber the common Boundary between the Roman Dominions and 
Peirs. | 7 . : ; | 

28 However, Ancus had no Regard to them; he made the frequent Incurſions of 

e Hetrurians upon the Banks of the Tyber, his Pretence for breaking thro them: 

nad complained, that the Roman Merchants had been often plundered there, and 

cr the Navigation up and down the River was not ſafe. 

BESIDES, he thought this flight Encroachment upon the Hetrurians, neceſſary nm. Hal. 

r the publick Good, and the common Safety. He therefore undertook: to en- B. 3: 5. 182. 


1s certain, the City here meant is Ficana, and ſecond Triumph was for having overcome the La- 
_ 4:7, as we read in ſome Editions of Dion. Hal. tins: For we at preſent find in thoſe Fuſti, this 
on the Credit of certain Manuſcripts. If we had Piece of a Word EIS, which we may imagine was 
ther the Authority of S; 0#145, nor Gelentzs, nor originally at length, de Latixkis. Cn 
un, we would appeal to Dion. Hal. himſelf, in roof 10 The Valley which lay between the Hills 4. 
it. This Hiſtorian ſays the following Campaign ventinus and Palatinus, was planted all over with 
„„ morable for the Revolt and taking of . Myrtles. Which, probably, was the Reaſon why a 
. He could not therefore ſay, that this City little Temple was built there to Venus, at the Foot 
deen deſtroyed the preceding Campaign; unl of the Hill Aventiuut, which alſo bore the Name of 
Ap charge ſo ſenſible an Author with the Mons Myrtins. It is well known the Myrtle was 
. 5 Contradiction. 3 Venns, In this Plain, Aucus Marcius 
FJ. ere the Faſti Capitolini begin to give us ſome placed the Larius he brought to Rome. 
„ concerning the Triumphs of the Kings of 11 This Hill was called Janiculus, either becauſe 
the U bPears by the pace left in the Marble, Janus lived upon it, or becauſe he there built a Ci- 
Am Words are effac by Time, that Aucus ty, which was called by his-own Name, or becauſe 
h ae triumphed twice. The firſt Time poſſibly he was buried there, or becauſe this Hill was as it 
"rey Overcome the Veientes, de Ve etentibus, as were the Gate (Janna) and P aſlage from the Roman 
das believed. Which if true, it's probable his State into Herruria, 1 
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Year of compaſs the Hill Janiculus with Walls, and to make it a ſort of Citadel: M 
ROM E Rome. It is certain, this Hill was not at that time any Part of the City, by; ,, 
| entirely ſeparated from it. For certainly; if the Ifland formed in the Tyber 1 1 
Axcus Max- then not thought to belong to the City, much leſs could the Hill Zanzculas, whic, '2 


Div. B. 2: ſtood on the oppoſite Bank, be thought to be conrained within it. —_ 
"OY * Bur now that Rome had extended its Fortifications beyond the Tyber, it vd 


neceſſary to build a Bridge over it, for a Communication between the City and th oY 
new Citadel. And for this Purpoſe, the Romans choſe the Place where the Ri, þ 
beats againſt the Foot of the Hill Aventinus; and built it there. It was of Wood 
but ſo well ſupported by Pieces of Timber mortiſed into one another, that it y, | 
both ſafe for Paſſage, and eaſy to be taken in Pieces to ſtop an Enemy. It y, | 
called Sablicius 15, from the Beams of which it was made, and the Pz/es in RM! 
River upon which it ſtood; for the Word Sub/ica ſignifies both. This was the 1 Þ 
Bridge that was built over the Tyber, and perhaps in Italy. | 2 
nn AND. as this very wide Tract of Ground upon which Rome ſtood, was filled wii} 
a confuſed Multitude of different Nations, whom the Fate of War had bro! 
Livy, ibid. thither from ſeveral neighbouring Cities; hence it came to paſs, that Proflig | i 
multiplied there together with the Inhabitants. It was eaſy to commit Robbers | 8 
and Aſſaſſinations within this large Tract of Land, ſome Parts of which could, 8 
but little frequented, by reaſon of its vaſt Entent. In order therefore to ſuppr; | 
the Licentiouſneſs of this numerous People, Ancus built a Prifon in the very icy | 
of the City, even in the Roman Forum, at the Foot of the Hill Capitolinus. , 
fore his time, the Innocence of the Romans had made them Strangers to Ini, al 


ſonments. FI = 
Bur if Ancus by this means ſtruck Terror into his Subjects, he by others ſecure 


both their Eſtates and their Lives. The City was no where defended againit fi 
den Ixruptions, otherwiſe than by a Wall, which could be but a ſmall Defenze' lp 
againſt an Enemy. In the flat Valleys with which it was ſurrounded, the: 
were ſeveral Places where an Enemy might eaſily have ſurprized it. In tet 
Places therefore Aucus dug a wide Ditch, which always bore the Name of Fiſt. 8 
Quiritium, becauſe all the People were employed in this important Fortii- 
cation. H 961 b Ir l Ss 
 HisTory does not indeed tell us the exact Number of Years which Ancus fart | 8 
in theſe publick Works, but one would readily imagine that they could notèæ 
compleated without a long interval of Peace. And yet it's certain, that this Princ, ne 
who ſeems to have been born to repreſent one while the warlike Romulus, al * 
another the pacifick Numa, ſoon exchanged Peace for War. = 
FL. VI. Taz firſt Enemies which felt the Return of his martial Diſpoſition, vr * 
the Fidenates. The City of Fidena, which was always rebellious, and always cont 

in her Deſigns, did not indeed make open War with the Romans; but only (a 
little Detachments privately, to go and commit Ravages in the Roman Dominion "ee 


12 Dio, B. 36. and Aulus Gellins, B. 16. tell us that God with them, into Rome. And Plin W i 
the Faniculus was not a Part of Rome, in ſuch a expreſly, B. 29. c. 1. that the Iſland of the 70% s 
manner as leaves no room to doubt of it. The not in Rome. Templam Aſculapium, etiam 
former ſays, that as oft as the Roman People were reciperetur is Deus, extra urbem fuiſſe, Tyber}1* 
drawn out into Centuries, this Army which was to in inſula, traditur. 
defend and the City, was drawn up on the 14 Plutarch ſays, that neither Iron nor Co" a 
Faniculus. When at the time he (and Aulus were made Uſe of in the firſt Building of uu 

Gelkias yet more clearly) declares, that it was not Bridge, and that by Order of an antient Out 
. lawful to bear Arms in the City, or bring an Army But Pliny pretends on the contrary, that the um ut 
into it. Quia extra urbem erercitum imperuri opor- avoided cramping and fupporting it with Iron, % 
teat, intra urbem imperari jut nom fit. Whence it after the War with Porſenna; and that becauſe the = 
follows, that the Fanicalas, where an Army was then found it very difficult to break it down, whil "2 
drawn up, was thought to be without the City. In Hurarins alone was defending it againft the Ene 
this mantier do theſe to Authors reaſon about this 19 It's true, the Words Pons Sublicius, g""\ "ll 
Hill. r e T9 7 e Bridge of Wood: But I believe likewiſe that Sulu 1 

13 Platarch and Phny aſſure us, that the Iſland was the proper Name of this Bridge, and that we och 1 
formed by the Tyber wa not a Part of Rome. The to- tranſlate them, be 118 Jublicius; and % 1 
former, in his Rm Qaeftions, asks, the Tem- zhe Bridge of Mood. This Name Sablicius, com 

ch was certainly in this. from the antient Word licio, which ffn 
10 join. The Care of ſupporting and repar! 


generally mare pure and whoiſome out of Cities wards to the Oneſtort. We learn from! 
than in them. the ſecond, becauſe it was not that the Oueſtor Ainiliat built a Stone Brid 
thong ht proper to bring the Epidauriaus, who brought ſtead of this wooden one, abour the Year 
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his Ancus could not be ignorant of, and therefore reſolved to revenge it. And Year of 


I. | 1 order to it, neglected the Formalities preſcribed by Numa, perhaps becauſe the & N E 


1 Buſineſs was not ſo much to make War with a foreign Nation, as to puniſh Re- 
bu 


| | f ſurprized it unawares. The Fidenates excuſed themſelves at firſt, with alledging 

bat the Plunder of the Roman Lands had not been authorized by any publick 

4a: And the Romans, who were very willing to take this Excuſe, gave them 
"Mime to find out the Authors of thoſe many Hoſtilities. But this was only a Pre- 
ecnce, with reſpect to the unjuſt Fidenates. They employed the Time given them 
In making Preparations for War, in ſoliciting SUCCOUrs from the neighbouring 
Nations, and in ſtoring themſelves with Proviſions. But the King of Rome broke 
l their ſecret. Meaſures, and puniſhed their Treachery. He inyented the Art of 
"Wcnctratiog into their City, and taking it by Sap. ; 

Tuls is the firſt Inſtance of this Kind of Attack, which we meet with in the 


* Branches. Thro' theſe ſubterranean Paſſages, ſome Roman Soldiers paſſed quite un- 
Nee the Ramparts of the City: And when the Works of the Miners were ſuth- 
iently advanced, Ancus led up the Bulk of his Army to the Foot of the Wall, as 
r he intended to ſcale it, in Places which were at a It: from thoſe which 
e had undermined. And it is probable, that they 53C.vaily attempted to (calc 
l 23 the Walls in ſeveral Parts of the City at the ſame time, in order to keep all 
I. A the Forces of the Fidenates in Play. When therefore the Beſiegers and the 
geſieged were moſt hotly engaged, the Roman Miners ſtarted up out of the 
" EMabterrancan Paſſages they had dug, which opened into the City: And they 
vo ſooner entered it, but they immediately ran to the Gates, which they 
I pened to their Companions, and put Ancus in Poſſeſſion of the rebellious 
Fiaena. It is to be preſumed, that in the firſt Fury of the Soldiers, in a City 
len by Aſſault, much Blood muſt have been ſhed : But Ancus put a Stop to 
he Rage of his Soldiers, and made Proclamation by an Herald, that the Citi- 
I eens ſhould retire to a Part of their City which he named. After this, the Lives 
f none of this aſſembled Multitude were taken away, excepting only a few who 
ad been moſt guilty and active in the Revolt; and they were firſt whipped, as 
e Laws directed. The reſt, who were Spectators of the plundering of their Houſes, 
verre permitted to live in their own City, in which Ancus left a ſtrong Garriſon, 
hich kept them to their Duty. ei S | 
ux Romans now became daily more and more knowing in the Art of War. 
heir King gave a freſh Proof of his Skill, in the War he was obliged to make 
OV ith the Sabinec. The Romans had then ſeldom any Reaſons for taking Arms 
againſt their N eighbours, but what were founded on ſome Depredations which 
they accuſed them of committing in their Territories: and this was the Pretence 
ich the King of Rome took hold of, againſt the Sabines. They had thought 
1 themſelves free from their Engagements with Rome, ever ſince the Death of Tul. 
9 Haſtilius, and had ſpread themſelves upon the Roman Frontiers, and plun- 
4 ered them. Ancus therefore marched againſt them, and divided his Troops 
rio two Bodies. He advanced at the Head of his Infantry towards their 
3 Camp, which he found in a manner unguarded. The greateſt Part of the Sa- 
3 Vine Army was gone in ſearch of Spoil, into the Roman Territories: and the 
King therefore took Poſſeſſion of their Camp without Reſiſtance. In the mean 
time, the Roman Cavalry, commanded by Tarquin, came up with the Sabines as 
they were returning from pillaging, in expeQation of finding a Retreat in their 
Tents : But, to their great Surprize and Conſternation, they found the Enemy in 
Poſſeſſion of them: at which they threw away their Plunder in Terror and Deſpair, 
and fled with Precipitation towards the Mountains. However, a Troop. of Romans 
light armed purſued them with ſuch Expedition, and fought them with ſuch Fury, 
that they let few of them eſcape their Vengeance. And the Sabines, whoſe Mea- 
lures were more diſconcerted by the Art, than the Bravery of the Roman, ſent a p 
Deputation to Rome, and obtained a Peace upon eaſy Terms: For as the Romans 


them on very flight Satisfactions. v 
| K. VII. Tux 


dels. He marched his Army to Fidena, without ſending a Fecialis thither, and Axcvs Man- 


id Roman Story. Ancus actually dug a Way under Ground, from his Camp, Dior. Hat 
auite under the Walls of Fidena; which Way was doubtleſs divided into ſeveral 5.3. 7. 180. 


then begun their Wars on very flight Pretences, ſo they likewiſe” put an end to. 
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Year of F. VII. Taz four following Years of Peace, which Ancus Marcins en joyed, ye. 'Y 
ROM E probably ſpent in erecting a famous Monument of it, which contributed as 9 
to eternize the Memory of his Reign, than any Victories he gained. Hiſtory * . 
not indeed give us the exact Date of the Foundation of the Port of O/t:a ; but 1 
cxxxn certain it was the Work of the fourth King of Rome. Ancus had extended u 4 
CXXXV. Conqueſts as far as the Sea, and brought the Mouth of the Tyber within his N 
Aucus Mau- Minion. This led him to conſider, that it would be an eaſy matter to bring gg 
es. Advantages to Rome from a Trade by Sea, and he extended his Views beyond 1 
He therefore examined the Courſe of the River, from the Place where it wah! 
the Walls of Rome, to that where it emptied itſelf into the Tyrrhenian Sea: wh f 
he found the City to be ſixteen Miles Diſtance from his intended Port. The 1 
mans had yet received no Benefit from the Neighbourhood of the Sea, becauſe A 
thing was yet done to defend the Mouth of the Tyber; and becauſe this bu! 
though well formed by Nature, was hitherto unimproved by Art. But Ancus I | 
no Advantage which the Situation offered him: He foreſaw, that as the River u]! 
capable of carrying ſmall Boats quite up to its Head, and of bearing pretty ha! 
Merchant-Ships from the Sea to Rome, his Capital would thereby become a Cem! 
of Commerce by Sea and Land. As to the Mouth of the Tyber itſelf, he oblenu! ® 
that every thing favoured his Deſign of making it a Port. The River was vik! 
where it joined the Sea, and the Bays it formed were as ſpacious as thoſe of ; | il 
beſt Ports in the World 15. Beſides, no Bars of. Sand hindered Ships from enterin 2 
it, or made it difficult to unload them ; an Accident which often happens in ti; | 8 
Mouths of Rivers. And what's more, the Dyer was free from Flats, running o = 
in one Channel, without dividing itſelf into many Branches. So that Merchar. | 
Ships could enter it without difficulty, and be eaſily towed up to Rowe. The lag: | , 
Veſſels might lie at Anchor in the Road, till they were, by the Help of great Bon, | if 
unloaded and loaded again, without Danger from any Wind but the Weſt, wi | 
could at worſt only drive them out to Sea. - od 03-47-24 - ©». 
Such was the Port the King made: and to it he added a City, which took ii 
Name of Oſtia from the Word Oſtium, which ſignifies the Extrance or Mouth of: | 
River. He founded it on the left Bank of the Tyber, in the Elbow which the 9 | 
makes there. This City continues to this Day ; but the Port, through the Alter- 
tions Time has made in it, does by no means come up to the Deſcription Donju 
Halicarnaſſeus has left us of it. 5 Fer 
Tae ſame Prince likewiſe enlarged the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, which vs, 
till that Time, ſcarce big enough to hold twenty Perſons. And this is at leaſt one 
Proof of his Concern for Religion. 
AND to make his Labours uſeful to his People, as he was now become Mat: 
of the Sea-ſhore, he dug Salt-Pits there ; the Salt of which was applied gratis 0 
publick Uſes : And he was the firſt King of Rome who diſtributed upwards of iu 
thouſand * Mznors of it among his Subjects: whereby he laid the Foundation of il 
Plin. B. 3. c. the publick Liberalities called Congiaria 7, which were afterwards very common in i 
Rome, and promoted the Intrigues of the Ambitious. | - 


Year of F. VIII. Bur whilſt Rome enjoyed Peace, the Yezentes were not idle: They tid 
ROM E the Year before made Incurſions into the Roman Territories; and had ſhed mud 
CXXXV- Roman Blood. Ancus Marcius, who found himſelf obliged to engage with a fit Bn 
Dion. Hel, Nation, and a Part of the Hetrurian Body, aſſembled together all the Troops he Bl 
B. 3. p. 181. had either in the City or the Country, and added to them the Succours his Alis Bl 
ſent him. Eq: ov ting) Tits 20 view „ 3 

Wrrn this formidable Army he paſſed the Tyber, and entered the Territories Wi 

the Veientes, bringing Ruin and Deſolation wherever he came. He immediate 

forced the Enemy to put a ſtop to their Depredations, after his Horſe had beate 


16 Strabo had not ſo good an Opinion of this cording to Dr. Arbutbnot, amounts either to 20% 
Port, as Dion. Hal. had. This antient Geographer 6000 or 9000 Eugliſb Buſhels, there being two 90 
ſays, B. 5. that it was not a very extraordinary one, of Medinni.: 7 2 
in that it was but an indifferent Place to anchor in, 17 This was the Name given to thoſe free Dili 

uſe the Tyher was here very muddy. +. butions which the Magiſtrates and Emperors ma 

 *® The French Minot is half a Mine, which is half among the People. The Word Congiarium was b 

Serie, which contains twelve Buſhels : 80 that ken from that of Congius, which was a Meaſure x 

/ $000 Minors amount to 18000 Buſhels. But if by Uſe among the antient Romani, and of which 
Minot is meant the Medimnus, then the whole, ac- ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
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1 heirs ; and then he drew them into the open Field, where remaining Conqueror, 
Fer a bloody Battel, he made himſelf Maſter of their Camp. 3 
NEVERTHELESS, this firſt Diſadvantage did not diſcourage the Heientes. The Year fol- 
wing, they again broke the Truce their Nation had made with Rome; and thought 
hemſelves ſtrong enough to re: conquer all the Country they had formerly yielded 
to Romulus by Treaty. But Ancus defeated them near the Salt-Pits ; and gained 
more ſignal Victory over them, than that of the preceding Year : So that the 
enate gave publick Proofs of their Gratitude to the Conqueror; who was carried, 
return Thanks to the Gods 15, in Triumph: And Ancus likewiſe rewarded the 
eerit of Tarquin, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the Head of the Noman Ca- 
Fury. Though a Stranger, he promoted him to the Rank of a Patrician, and 
ve him a Place in the Senate: which was the firſt Step of Honour by which he 
ceended to the Throne. 

rug Heientes thus ſubdued, the Volſci were too near Rome, not to be treated 
Enemies. They were, in their turn, accuſed of having entered the Territories 
c their formidable Neighbours, in Arms; and War was declared againſt them. In 
nich Ancus took Spoil enough from them to have made the Romans amends for their 
= oflcs : but the ambitious King was not ſo intent upon barely gaining a juſt Satiſ- 
aion, as upon cnlarging his Dominions. He therefore went and laid Siege to 


I pccially with that Addreſs in attacking Places, to which the Romans, before his 


ime, Were Strangers. | | on 
WHEN the Beſieged were reduced to great Extremities, they ſent the old Men 


_ 
: = 


acluded a Peace with them, and ranked them among the Friends and Allies of 
ene. | 


tveral formidable Nations, who were both jealous of the Proſperity of Rome, and 
W a Condition to purſue the Dictates of their Jealouſy. Theſe firſt began their Hoſti- 
ties, by ſending little Parties into the Roman Territories; and afterwards ventured 
attack the Romans with a great Army which they brought into the Field. The 
gn dctatigable King marched his Troops againſt the audacious Sabines with great 
Expedition: and by one Battcl, wherein he came off Conqueror, made them 
Pot more ſubmiſſive, and leſs enterpriſing. The Victory was indeed long diſ- 
cd; and the Conſtancy of the Romans, who were more inured to War, and 
ere ſtronger to bear the Fatigues of it, was what alone turned the Balance in 
cir favour. They took poſſeſſion of the Enemy's Camp; and the Money they 
and in it, both repaired their Loſſes and rewarded their Labours. What ſome 

of Ancuss having then obtained the Honours of a Triumph, may be queſtioned: 
6 it 3 he returned victorious to Rome, where he ſpent ſome time in 
11 nquillity. | | | 


* This ſecond Triumph of Ancus Marcius will if his firſt Triumph was for his having conquered 
| wo be matter of Diſpute among the Learned. the Veientes, the ſecond muſt have been on account 
58 -g FONG, that it was over the Sabines; his of his Victories over the Sabines. It muſt be 
mn 7 Which is this, that in the defaced Marble granted, that the Faſti Capitolini are always very 
— ſti * we only read the Letters exact in placing the Triumphs according to their 
rely? 2 e ſays, can no otherwiſe be made Years. But as Dion. Hal. is miſtaken in giving 
| abs a — by ſuppoſing it to have been de Aucus Marcius but one Triumph, when he had 
” ne oF at as it may as well be read de Latixkis, two; why may he not as well be miſtaken in pla- 
33 we ood of the Larius, I don't ſee why this cing Ancas's War with the Sabines, before that with 
— cb may not as well be aſcribed to his Victory the Yeientes ? | Fe 

be, } 1 2 as to that over the Sabines. It's true, 19 Velitræ, formerly a City of the Volſci, now 
bing ard in this, to the Order of Time; bears the Name of Veletri, or Beletri, and is in 
. fy 40 5 BI already conquered the Lazins when the Campagna di Roma. R 


Veientes: whence he concludes, that 


13 but 


arg is, the Capital of the Volſci; and he carried it on with that Bravery, and 


105 


Year of 


ROME 
CXXXVI. 


Accus 
Maxzcivs, 


| — 


N the mean time, there yet remained ſome of the Sabines unconquered. There Year of 


ere yet among them, in a Country into which the Romans had not penetrated, 33 S 


K 


3 q Bad. As to his Death, if we may believe Plutarch, it was a violent one. Of all 2 of 
e | N 7 ; | , 
F ucceſſors of Numa, ſays he, none of the Kings of Rome died a natural Death, LF. 
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Year of but Tarquin the Proud, who died of old Age in Exile. But the reſt of e e 

R O E Hiſtorians give us ſo plain and ſimple an Account of it, as leaves no ron | MM... 
8 for a Suſpicion of Violence. Tis true, the Author of The Lives of Illuftring 2 

Men, tells us Ancus came to an untimely End : but this was doubtleſs only be. 1 by 

cauſe it happened at a time when it was leaſt ſuſpected, and before he arrived at y | Wo! 

De Civit. Dei, Age which threatned him with the near Approach of it. And, whatever antiey | W;:1 

B. 3. 15. Authors may ſay of it, the more modern ones, at leaſt Euſebius and St, Aufin, | ® 6 

impute it to Sickneſs. 8 1 Kt 

Non are Hiſtorians leſs divided about the Number of Years Ancus reigneq | P 

than about the manner of his Death. Thoſe of the latter Ages confine his reign = 

to twenty-three Years, whilſt the more antient, as Livy and Dionyſius Halicg. | 

Euſeb. Caſtod. naſſeus, make him reign twenty-four 20. As to his Character, his Virtues may | 

Fur. him cqually famous both in War and Peace, He ſtands in the middle of the ſere 

Kings of Rome: and as he was inferior to none that went before him, ſo he yy | 

ſcarce excelled by any that came after him. Romulus had left the Bravery of the Ronuy | 

in all its Fierceneſs. Numa had indeed ſoftened them, but by an Exceſs of Indoleng | 

and Superſtition, Tullus had reduced the Roman Virtue to an auſtere and un 

liſhed Love of their Country. But Ancus Marcius civilized the City, withoy | 

enervating it; took care of the Worſhip of the Gods, without making it burden. 

ſome to his Subjects; made uſe of the natural Bravery of the Romans, withoy 

giving them up to their Impetuoſity ; always fought regularly, ſet Laws u 

his Victories, and introduced Art and Skill in the manner of forming Cam 

and taking Towns. It may likewiſe be ſaid, he firſt introduced a Regularity in tit 

publick Buildings erected in Rome. He did not indeed make them magnificent; 

he thought it enough to make the many publick Edifices he raiſed, ſomewhat 

cent and ſolid : And laſtly, he improved the Mouth of the Tyber to the Al 

vantage of Trade. By this means, he invited Strangers to come and cnrid 

Rome, and opened a Way for his Succeſſors to extend their 21 Conqueſts beyonl 

| the Seas. The only Defe& which Antiquity reproaches him with, is this; that l. 

Firgil. loved Praiſe to exceſs ; and being too proud of his Nobility, boaſted of it v] 
Oſtentation. | | x 

 ANCUS MARCIUS 22 left two Sons behind him at his Death; one inks 

Cradle, and the other near fifteen Years of Age. Their Father had committed themi 
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20 According to this, Aucut muſt have been about the ſame Name, which came from the Jv AM 
ſixty-one Years old when he died. He was five, in a collateral Line. The Deſcendants, ot H 
according to Plutarch, at the End of Numa's Reign; who pretended to be ſo, of this Family, x I 
to which if we add the thirty-two Years of Tullus the Antiquity of it, in ſeveral Medals. ft 
Heftilins's Reign, that will make thirty-ſeven Years; of thoſe above bears an Head of Arcs ; 
which, if added to twenty-four Years of his own the Reverſe an Aqueduct and an equeſtrian dr 
Reign, the whole will be juſt ſixty-one. | with theſe Words, Aqua Marcia. Pliny pres 

21  Ancus extended the Roman Territories, ac- that this Aqueduct was begun by Ancu's 7 
cording to Livy, as far as the Mæſian Foreſt, which mands, in order to ſupply Rome with Water. 1 
he took from the Hetruriaus. This Foreſt is thought beſides that Livy and Dion. Hal. ſay nothing 4 - 
to have ſtood in the Place, where at preſent ſtands it is very improbable that Ancxs ſhould, for tt L. 
il Boſco di Boccano, towards the River Cremera, of building this Canal, have encroached vel 1 
not far from Oſtia. upon the neighbouring Provinces, which Wer 

22 The Marcia» Family gloried in reckoning under the Juriſdiction of Rome. The eq" 
the Kings Numa and Aucus among their Anceſtors, Statue, according to Patinuss Con y_ * = 
whom they carried up to Marcius, who was firſt ſents that which Livy ſays was erected 1 — = 
Pontifex imas, and afterwards Prefect of Rome, of the Senate, in honour to one Marcius 277 
under King Tallus Hoſtilius. This Marcius mar- who conquered the Samnites twice, and made 8 
ried Pompilia, the Daughter of King Numa, by ſelf Maſter of Auagnia. The double Head 4 
whom he had Ancus Marcizs, from whom the Pa- ſecond Medal repreſents Numa Pompilins and 3 
#rician Family of the Marci: deſcended in a right Margins, | 9 
Line: for there was at Rome @ Plebeian Family of | 
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| 3 de Tuition of the ambitious Tarquin; e e nee — 3 _ 77 7 = 
ss lately ſettled at Rome, could carry away the Suſtrag 7 p ; | 
d put the Crown upon his own Head. But the Addreſs of 1 arquin (who Was of WNW 
„%% Extraction, a Man of great Subtlety, and underſtood the Art of gaining 
Hon a Populace which had not yet loſt all Remains of Barbarity) ſucceeded, not- 
Z;chftanding the Care and Precautions of the late King. ; 
© 5.x. TARQUIN was the Son of a Merchant in Corinth, named Damaratus 
ho, tho' in Trade, was yet of one of the moſt illuſtrious Families in his Country, 
eis aid to have ſprung from the 23 Bacchiadæ, who deſcended from Hercules. 
nd this at leaſt is certain, that the Bacchiadæ did reign at Corinth, when the Ty- 
a. Cypſelus deprived them of the Crown ; and that he did his utmoſt utterly 
"© dcftroy every the leaſt Branch of the Family of the antient Kings. p Dama- 
us therefore came for Protection from the Fury of the Tyrant, into the 
Fountries which he had known by the means of Commerce. He often made 
Poyages on the Coaſts of Taly, and carried Merchandizes from Greece to Hetru- 
and from Hetruria to Greece. And as he traded upon his own Bottom, in a 
= ip built at his own Expence, and commanded by himſelf, he heaped up immenſe 
ches. That he might ſecure them from the Rapines of Cyp/elus, he put all 
Effects on board, took his leave of Corinth, and came and landed at Tar- 
na 24, then one of the moſt famous Cities in Hetruria. Here his Nobility and 
eat Wealth enabled him to marry an Hetrurian of great Diſtinction: and by her 
nad two Sons, to whom he gave Hetrurian Names, calling the one Arunx, and 
Ne other Lucumo. Theſe two Children were inſtructed in the Learning of the 
eeels, and at the ſame time taught the Cuſtoms and Sciences of Hetruria. Arunx, 
ho was the eldeſt, married one of the moſt conſiderable Women in the Country 
"Where he reſided, and thereby made advantageous Alliances among the Hetrurians. 
Mit he died before his Father: and his Wife was with child, tho' not viſibly ſo, 
en Damaratus himſelf died of Grief for the Loſs of Arunx, after having firſt 
cqoſed of his Eſtate by Will. As he was ignorant of his Daughter-in-law's being 
ith child, he left the whole to Lucumo his ſecond Son. So that the poſthumous 
dn of Arunx was diſinherited before he was born : and therefore bore the melan- 
joly Name of Egerius, (from egere, to want) on account of the Poverty to which 
vas reduced, | 
XFLUCUMO being now ſole Maſter of the immenſe Riches of his Father, aſ- 
ed at the higheſt Dignities in 7. arquinia : and T anaquil his Wife, who was not in- 
ſible of her noble Deſcent, and whoſe Virtue was more worthy of Rome 
Wan Herruria, ſtirred up her Husband's Ambition, and was impatient till ſhe ſaw 
m placed in a Rank equal to their Extraction. But the Misfortune was, that Lu- 
no was looked on, in Hetruria, as a Foreigner: and this ſingle Conſideration 
ndered his Advancement to the publick Poſts of the Nation wherein he dwelt. 
d that the rich Greek was in Danger of ſpending his beſt Days in the low 
phere of an unactive private Life. Rouzed therefore by the Reproaches of 
aſpiring Tanaquil, he determined to remove to Rome, where two Sabines had 
en Kings, where Strangers were received with Marks of Diſtinction, and where 
onal Merit was the ſureſt and only Means of arriving at the Dignities of the 
ac. 7. anaquil readily forſook her own Country, to go to Rome, and there 
ber Fortune with her Husband. At the ſame time ſeveral other Hetrurians, Dim. Hal. 
ioo were attached to Lucumo and 7. anaquil, removed with them, and preferred B. 3. p. 184, 
ome to Tarquinia. a 


_—- 
_ ill 


23 The Bacchiade, a F amily in Corinth, came Government of Corinth in common. They annu- 
Finally from Baccbis the Son of Pramnis, and ally choſe one of their own Body, whom the 
Y . of that City. During the Celebration of called Prytanis, and who held the Place of King. 
1 8¹⁴ as tore Actæon the Son of Meliſſus in The antient Tarquinia, one of the chief Cities © hg 
, Ihe Father therefore came in Deſpair to of Hetruria, was thought to have been founded by 
| man Games, where, after having made hor- Tarchox the Brother of Lydus. Suidas obſerves, that 
Imprecations againſt the Corinthians, if they did it was firſt called Tarconia or Tarconium. But Tuſtin 
© "cVenge the Death of his Son, he threw himſelf thought the Pelaſgs and Spinambrii had founded it. 
a n a Precipice. Upon this the People of Co- It is now called Targqueno, and is in the Patrimony 
, 1,00 avert the Evils they feared, baniſhed the of St. Peter, near the Dutchy of Caſtro. The Ruins 
= — ſome of whom embarked, and came of Tarqninie are yet to be ſeen, a Mile above Cor- 

in Sicily. They had long enjoyed the wezo. 
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The ROMAN 


One 25 Tages, whom they made to be 


Roman Names. 
called himſelf Tarquinius. 


It. was then uſed, in publick Diſcourſes, 
from the latter. 


* 
\ 


| Tas polite and engaging Behaviour of the Greek, now become a Roman, vv Mb, 

a Charm which gained him much Popularity, He forwarded his expected Ri, MY 
by the Agrecableneſs of his Converſation, the Entertainments he gave, the Favom * 
he plentifully beſtowed on thoſe who applied to him for any, and the gracon . 
His Fame therefore ſoon reached the (on 


Manner in which he beſtowed them. 


| g miraculous to have happened on Zucumo's Arrival at Roe, \Þ 
is ſaid, that as he was on the Road with his Wife, in an open Chariot, he ; | 
ſooner came to the Foot of the Hill Janiculus, but an Eagle appeared over . 
Head. She hung ſome time in the Air, and then making a ſudden Stoop at th 
Stranger, took off his Hat: After which ſhe ſoared up again, and was loſt in y,f 
Clouds; and deſcending with Rapidity a ſecond time, left the Hat upon Lycyy,þ 
Head. Now the Art of Auguries had always been in Uſe among the Hetruriq. 
Jupiters Grandſon, is ſaid to have tau] 
it to the twelve Lucumonies, of which the Hetrurian Nation conſiſted. ; 
therefore, well skilled in gueſſing at future Events by the flying of Birds, «© 
braced her Husband with Tenderneſs, and-in a Tranſport of Joy explained to lin 
the happy Preſage of his future Grandeur. | | | 
Bur if there really were any ſuch Augury, it muſt be confeſſed that Luci 
happily ſeconded it, by his Induſtry, his Valour and his Liberalities. He was yt 
ſooner admitted Citizen of Rome, but he endeavoured to appear entirely Rona 
That not the leaſt Marks of the Foreigner might continue about him, he toy! 
He was no longer called Lucumo, Lucius was his Prænomg 
And the Nomen or Name of Damaratus, or Demaratus, favouring too much g! 
the Greek, he borrowed one from Tarquinia, where he had been brought up, a i 
As for the Cognomen of Priſcus 25 (which ſignim 
Old) it is probable it was not added to the two former ones, till after his Den 
I am of Opinion, that it was not thought on till the Reign of Tarquin the Proj/ 


HISTORY. Book IH Woo 
Year of Tae Succeſs which attended the New-Comers, gave Riſe to a Fab! | 
RO E makes ſomethin 


© h 


thereby to diſtinguiſh The Elder Taru 


of Ancus Marcius; where, as Tarquin (for ſo we ſhall call him for the future) vs i 


naturally complaiſant and inſinuating, he was always ready to ſerve the King's Ink 8 
nations, but without Meanneſs, or debaſing himſelf by any ſervile Behavion. i 
And leſt his great Wealth ſhould raiſe Suſpicions of him, in a City which s 
yet but poor, he offered to depoſite it in the pablick Treaſury, to ſupply the Wa! Ml 
of the City. He likewiſe built him an Houſe, and enrolled himſelf and his: ü 


lowers in one of the Roman Tribes. 
Nor that it was only by civil Virtues 


himſelf among the Citizens of Nome. He well knew that military Exploits vet! 
a yet ſurer Step to great Honours. He therefore not only contributed: to the It i 
pences of the Wars out of his Eſtate ; but likewiſe perſonally aſſiſted in thei i 
No one Commander ſignalized himſelf more in the Roman Armies than the get . 
rous Tarquin. Underſtanding well how to command the Infantry, he fought a . 
Foot in the War with the Latins : And underſtanding the Command of the (: 
valry yet better, he gained all the Honour of the laſt Victory, at the Head of is i 
Roman Horſe. Add to this, that he was no leſs prudent in Council, than fomt i 
He ſhone in the Senate, from his firſt Admiſſion into it; and ti | 3 


dable in Arms. 


King always followed his Advice in military Expeditions. 


25 All the antient Roman Authors By, that T ages 
taught the Herrarians the Art of the Haruſpices and 
Augiirs : and Fable has embelliſhed' his Origin. 
Some make him the Grandſon of Japiter; others 
ſay he ſtarted up ſuddenly out of the Earth in He- 
truria; which is their uſual Way of talking of thoſe 
whoſe Birth they knew nothing of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who likewiſe attributes the Invention 
of the Art of Divination to Tages, ſays, that he 
conſidered that the Gods, either in Goodneſs to 
Mankind, or in Gratitude for the Worſhip they re- 
ceived, would give Men ſome Signs of future Events, 
either in the Bowels of Beaſts, or the flying of Birds ; 
and that he was the firſt who made Obſervations- on 
them. He wrote a Book on that Subject, which 


3 - 


that the induſtrious Tarquin diſtinguilti | 


43 Bee 
_— - 
— 
wm 


he left to the Herrurianus. Ovid ſpeaks tis 
Indigenæ dixere Tagen, qui primus Eiruſca 
Edocuit gentem caſus aperire futuros. 
26 It ought to be conſidered, that none of - I 
Kings of Rome, but the laſt, had a Cognomen * "if 
Life-time. Romulus had not ſo much as a * - 
men. The reſt had only the Name of their ff? 


ly, and a Prænomen. Nor did the latter 7 
take his Cognomen of The Proud, out of choice by = 
diſcontented People gave it him. We domt 1 
that the Cognomen was common among the Ron 135 I 
in the firſt Ages of Rome : the-Cuſtom of ny 'Y 
was not introduced till the Time of the Repu ” 
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mpting a | . 
M1 intrigue were the Means that rajzſed him to it. Being Tutor to the two Sons 
dme late King, he was not apprehenſive of any Competition, unleſs from the 
Wict of his Pupils. This young Prince was ncar fifteen Years of Age; and Tarquins 
ar was, that if the Inter. regnum ſhould continue, tho but a little while, the 
emory of the Father would gain his Son the Hearts and Suffrages of the People. 
W therefore brought on the Election with the utmoſt Expedition, and cauſed the 
7 to be ſummoned to aſſemble, before young Marcius was fifteen, And 
Wr the greater Precaution, Tarquin took Care to remove his Pupil from Rome, 
d keep him out of the Sight of the People during the Comitia, by procuring 
Wn Hunting- Matches in the Country. In the mean time, he carried on his In- 
Woucs, and gained ſome by Money, others by Careſſes. In ſhort, he was the firſt 
Jo introduced into Rome the Cuſtom of asking for Offices of State, and pub- 
Wkly making Intereſt to obtain them. The Romans had hitherto affected a 
Wick Modcſty, which had hindered them from diſcovering to the World the 
fires they had of obtaining the higheſt Poſts, But the Greek was above theſe 
orous Scruples, and was bold enough to propoſe. himſelf to be King, in an Ha- 
aue he made to the People. 5 
' 845 I am à Stranger, ſaid he, I ſhould never have preſumed to have offered my 
Vr the Roman Throne, if others, as much Strangers as my ſelf, had not been 
ed to it by your Suffrages. Nay, which is more, was not Titus Tatius even 
Enemy, before he came to preſide over you? And yet did he not, when aſſociated 
Romulus, ſhare the Honours of the Royal Power and Authority with him in 
me! Did not Numa, who was a Native of Sabinia, and forced from his beloved 
Wtude, come hither and govern a State he knew nothing of, and of a ſudden be- 
Maſter of a City to which he was an utter Stranger? As for my ſelf, J am 
8 to ſay, I have more of the Roman than the Hetrurian in me. As ſoon as J 
ved at 2 ſufficient Maturity of Age to enter upon civil or military Offices, I 
Tarquinia. I brought a great Eſtate with me to Rome, and have dedicated 
reaſures and my Self to your Service. I have ſerved an Apprenticeſhip in War 
„ Ancus : judge therefore of the Scholar by the Maſter. And a long Reſidence 


7 


& 


2 ou in 4 Reign ſo equitable as his, has given me ſufficient Time and Oppor- 


ese informing my ſelf in the Cuſtoms, Laws and Ceremonies of Rome. If 
aved my ſelf like an aſſiduous Courtier to my Maſter, and taught others 
FKeſpect they owed him, it was only the better to know the Man whom I ſhall 
2 Fm e labour to imitate, in the Indulgence and tender Love he always ſhewed 
is People. 


e charmed with the Expectations of finding in him a King full of Aucuss Spi- 


Throne, and at the Head of Armies. The Majority of Votes therefore were 
cn in his Favour, and the Roman People commanded him, (for this is the very 
m thoſe imperious Citizens uſed from that Time, in the Inſtalment of their 
vereigns;) the Roman People, I ſay, commanded him to fit down at the Helm 
\ffairs. As then Ambition had made Tarquin induſtrious in raiſing himſelf to 
Throne, ſo it made him very careful to maintain himſelf in it. That he 
ght have a more conſiderable Party in the Senate, he created an hundred new 
ators, This, it's probable, was to reward thoſe who were lately come to 
me with him; and thoſe among the People who had ſhewn moſt Zeal in his 
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nour 27; but that did not in the leaſt leſſen their Authority, which was cqual 
| | to 


7 There are ſeveral Opinions about the Name of to majorum, and minorum gentium. He likewiſe 
Cet minorum gentium, which was given to contends, that none of the Kings choſe any Sena- 
J of this third Creation by Tarquin. We tors, but out of the antient Patrician Families: And 
Ep of them again in another Place, where adds, that thoſe called Patres conſcripzi, had that 
bin —_— what we think moſt probable con- Name from their being written or enrolled, a ſe- 
| 74 err At preſent, it is ſufficient to men- cond time, among the antient Families. But as he 
bi lterent Opinions of Authors. Plutarch is not exact in his Account of the three different 
not to allow of this Diviſion of Senators in- Orders of Senators, which all other Hiſtorians youu 

f nimouſly 


= 5. XI. Ir is eaſy to conceive, that a Man of ſo univerſal a Reputation, Year of 
W 7 (0 ambitious, ſhould think the Death of Ancus the critical Time for his at- K OM I 
the Throne. His Merit had indeed made him worthy of it, but Artifice 3 


1 HE Romans had experienced the Truth of what Tarquin ſaid, and were there- Tang the 


and formed by him, and one who would appear with equal Dignity, both in Z. B. 1.435. 


tion. The Name * given to theſe new Senators was not altogether for their dg 
nin. 


| Year of to that of the oldeſt Senators. This additional Part of the Senate Was always 2 
ROM E tached to Tarquin's Intereſt, both by Inclination and Gratitude. TY 
Taxgyuix Almoſt all the Nations the former Kings had ſubdued, pretended that their Ital 
Taz FIRST. ties of Union, Alliance, or Peace with Rome, were no longer in Force, than N 
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H. XII. Tas Affairs of Rome were left in ſuch a Situation, as made a War inevitay,þ Y 


ring the Lives of the Kings who had ſubdued them. The Latins were the fir wh l 
made Uſe of this Pretence, or, if you will, this Reaſon, for making War. The why 4 0 a 
Nation did not indeed take up Arms together againſt Tarquin; and this wa the 
Cauſe of their ill Succeſs. As the Latin Cities only declared againſt him one | 4 - 
ter another, Tarquin eaſily conquered thoſe People ſeparately, which he val Fs 
have found it difficult to have overcome in a Body. Apiolæ, a pretty conſider, MM Jl, 
City of antient Latium 28, was the Capital of a little Diſtrict; the Inhabitan; 4 il Lo 
which plundered ſome Lands in the Roman Territory, and gave the fiſt G n 
fence by Robberies. Tarquin therefore made Repriſals, and came with a H Mein 
ſiderable Army to plunder the Lands of the Latins in his Turn. But the Mex 
olans obtained Succours from the neighbouring Cities, and confidently yl 4 Wi 
peared in the open Field, to fight the common Enemy. Over them the nol Was 
King gained his firſt Victory. He conquered them in two Battles fought imm K 
diately after one another, and determined to lay Siege to Apiolæ; and in orden duce 
make himſelf Maſter of it, the expert General made equal Uſe of Stratagem u itt 
Valour. He divided his Army into ſeveral Bodies, and appeared before the l Nene 
with only the leaſt Part of it. The Beſieged therefore finding themſelves ang! rme 
equal in Number with the Beſiegers, made frequent Sallies, and the Loſſes u Kept 
ſuſtained in little Skirmiſhes waſted them away by degrees. Whilſt Tarquin ſy- = 7 
plied the Place of his firſt Troops, when fatigued, with freſh ones, but (till ivy MW pt t 
ſmall Numbers as not to diſhearten the Apiolans. This then drew the Beſet We ti 
into freſh Engagements, which ſtill continued to leſſen their Numbers; till; ff th 
length they were ſo weakened by their own Valour, that they ſunk under the Fanc 
tigue, and their City was taken by Aſſault. Moſt of them periſhed Swot Men 
hand, and the remaining few threw down their Arms. Nevertheleſs, as Tm her 
thought it neceſſary to make the Beginning of his Reign, and his firſt Victory, n= WWhe 
morable by an Inſtance of Severity; he therefore did not carry the Conquered v iſo v 
Rome, and incorporate them among his Citizens, as his Predeceſſors had done; bi is J 
ſold them for Slaves. Their City was given up to the Plunders of the Sold, ity : 
who deſtroyed it by Fire, and entirely demoliſhed the. Walls of it. By this (ll ices 
Violation of the Laws of Huumanity, Tarquin enlarged the Extent of his Dow: 8 T 
nions, and more effectually ſecured his Conqueſts. | ie. 
The Cruſtumini were a Colony of the Latius, who had ſubmitted to beg hed 
verned by the Roman Laws in Romulus Reign, and had hitherto preſerved ti Illia 
Fidelity to Rome inviolate. But now the ill Example of the other Latin Cits d ga 
drew them into the ſame Defection from Tarquin, and involved them in the ſux edi 
Guilt. So that the King of Rome raiſed a new Army, either to reduce then? erat 
their Obedience, or puniſh them. But they were ſoon ſenſible of their Fol ded 
and repented of their Revolt. The Roman Forces ſtruck Terror into them, 1 Md { 
no Succours appeared to guard them from the impending Danger. They tien! 07/4 
fore choſe wiſely to open their Gates to their antient Maſters, without expolit Y If th 
themſelves to the Miſeries of a Siege. The old Men and moſt honourable (““ ay 
zens of Cruſtuminum came and preſented themſelves before the King, in a lt} MF =rd: 
pliant manner, and prayed him to moderate the Severity of his Revenge. Accott to 
ingly, their Submiſſion ſoftened him, and preſerved them. He did not fo mi ot 
as condemn one Perſon to Death. The Authors of the Revolt were gone in 1 _ | 
a voluntary Exile, and their Flight was their only Puniſhment. The Crans 3 
| ities j 
nimouſly agree in, we ſhall in general not concern We ſhall give the Reaſon why theſe Senators u, * ks c 
our ſelves about any of his Opinions concerning ſo called, in another Place. _ bich: 
them. Tacitus, Aun. B. 11. grants indeed there were 28 Antient Authors give us Reaſon to cole = aw 
Senators minorum gentium; but pretends, that this ture, that Apiole was ſituated near the Axio, 11 * les fi 
Name was firſt given by L. Junius Brutus, to thoſe Neighbourhood of Craſtuminum and C orniculth ess th 
he brought into the Senate after the Baniſhment of upon the Confines of Latinm and Sabinia. Th Of LS 32 C: 
7. 1 the Proud. But in this he is contradicted was entirely deſtroyed, and there are now n on of 
by 22 who ſays, the Name of minorum entium ſteps of it remaining. | Wat 
Was given to the Senators created by Old Targuin. , . 
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: ſtill permitted to enjoy their Privileges, without any Alteration ; and only Year of 
T EO ck of a ſecond Revolt were taken from them. At the ſame time that the R © M R 


: King continued 8 them the Rights of Allies to Rome, he ſettled a Colony of 
E | mong them. 
f 11 time, the Inhabitants of Nomentum ?9, who were yet more inex- 
Cuſable than the Cruſtumini, had committed Hoſtilities againſt the Romans, and 
| Wplundered their Lands: And yet their Submiſſion exempted them from a more ri- 
Norous Treatment. They ſurrendered to the Romans in a handſome manner, 
and therefore experienced the Clemency of Tarquin. | 
Tur Conqueror purſued his Point, and advanced into old Latium. The 
Caollatini 39 thought themſelves in a Condition to hold out againſt the victo- 
ious Army, and were brave enough to try their Strength with that of the Ro- 
ans. Nothing but their Loſſes could convince them of their Inferiority ; but 
eing always beaten and repulſed in the open Field, they at length ſhut them- 
elves up within their Walls. And then the Neceſlity to which they were re- 
Unced obliged them to have Recourſe to the other Latin Cities. But the Roman 
was too quick and active to give them a Moment's Time to breathe. He carried 


Succours, which did not arrive till the City was ſurrendred. In ſhort, Collatia ſub- 
iitted to the Will of the Conqueror; who did not treat it with the ſame Indul- 
gence as he had done Cruſtuminum and Nomentum. All its Inhabitants were diſ- 
Wrmcd, and forced to pay a Sum of Money: And the Garriſon Tarquin left in it 
W-cpt them in Duty and Subjection ever after. 

| Taz Roman Virtue had hitherto condemned thoſe partial Regards which Men are 
pt to have for their Blood and Family, and which are ſometimes contrary to the Laws 
f the ſtricteſt Equity. But Tarquin, who was naturally leſs ſcrupulous, and had more 
I df the Greek Policy, conſidered the high Station he was in, as a proper Means of ad- 
Fancing and enriching his Relations. As ſoon as he was Maſter of Collatia, he thought 
Dc might diſpoſe of it as he pleaſed ; And therefore gave the Government, or ra- 
oer the Sovercignty of it, to that Son of his Brother Arunx, who had been diſ- 
herited before his Birth, and bore the Name of Egerius, from the Indigence 
which he was thereby reduced. And from this City of Collatia, which became 
Wis Property, he took the Name of Collatinus, which he tranſmitted to his Poſte- 
iy: Who afterwards made themſelves famous among the Romans, for the Ser- 
oees they did them, even againſt the Tarquins themſelves. 

Tux taking of Collatia was followed by that of Corniculum 3", another City of 
ee Zatins. The Conqueror pillaged its Territory, without Reſiſtance ; and im- 
eediately appeared before the Place, but rather to ſollicite it to come into an 
lliance with the Romans, than to ſubdue it. Tarquin made ſo many Attempts 
gain the Friendſhip of the Beſieged, that he ſeemed rather to act the Part of a 
lediator, than of a Beſieger: And he found the happy Conſequences of this mo- 
erate Conduct. The Offers of the Roman, and the Courage of the Latins, di- 
1 ded the Inhabitants of Corniculum into two Factions. Some were for the War, 
d ſupported the Siege with. Bravery : Others preferred a peaceable Alliance with 
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3 If the braveſt, who by expoſing themſelves too much to Danger, wore themſelves 


to the common Ruin. In a Word, the City was taken by Storm; whilſt the 
oft valiant died defending themſelves and retiring from Poſt to Poſt within 
cir Walls; the more cowardly eſcaped with their Lives, but at the Expence of 


4 Thi Nomentum was one of the moſt conſiderable 31 Moſt * place Corniculam be- 
11 8 in Sabini a, near the Salarian Way, and the tween the Tyber and the Auio, half way from Tis 
* i of the River Allia, not far from the Waters bur to Fidene. Holſtenius conjectures, that this 
* are now called, in the Language of the City ſtood in the ſame Place where now ſtands 
es g : Bagni della Grotta marroʒ za, and ten the little City of Sr. Augelo, near the Place called 

strom Rome. It is now only a Village, which Torre Vergata, two Miles from the Montes Corni- 


Are was a City which ſtood upon the Bor- cher thinks were the Mounts St. Angelo and Mon- 
Tartum and Sabinia, between the Preneſtine ticelli. : 
and the left Bank of the Ano, fix Miles from 


4 | | $7 their 


ay, 
ome. 


dn the Siege ſo vigorouſly, as not to give them Time to receive ſome lingring 


CXLI. 


3 
Tax yum 


THE FigsT: 


Year of 


tome, and made but ſmall Reſiſtance againſt the Aſſailants. So that the Valour ROME 


CXLIII. 


with Fatigue, and diminiſhed their Numbers by their Loſſes; and the Back- B. Hal 
Fardneſs of the moſt pacifick, whoſe Motions were but faint, contributed equal- B. 3: #- 188. 


ars the Name of Lomentano. culani, mentioned by Dion, Hal. B. 1, which Kir- 


—= 
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Year of their Liberty. They, their Wives and their Children were ſold for Slaves; a0 I 
ROME the City it ſelf was plundercd, and reduced to Aſhes. . = 
W, F. XIII. By the Number of Cities already conquered by the Romans in old Latin, | 
Taxqvin it is eaſy to conceive how well this little Spot of Ground muſt have been peg. 
Pong ; = pled: And the Reader will therefore be ſurprized to find what a great Multitug | 
B.3. id. of them yet remained unconquered. The reſt of the Latins ſeeing ſo wide; 
Paſſage opened into their Country, began to look about them, and at laſt fond! 
it neceſſary to make greater Efforts, to oppoſe the Romans. This they reſohel] 
on in an Aſſembly of ſome of their Cities: And accordingly, an Army yy 
raiſed, and ſent into one of the beſt Cantons of the Roman Territories, where 
it committed Depredations, and made ſome Priſoners, or rather Slaves. Wil! 

Tarquin, who was not in a Condition to prevent theſe Aggreſſors, reſy, | 
ved to make Reprizals. He led out his Troops into their Country, when! M8 
he took as much Spoil from the Latins, as they had done from him: Au! 
in ſhort, followed his Enemy's Example in making War like a Pyrate, gu! 
» the two Armies, which were in Search of one another, met at laſt near Fidew | 
five Miles from Rome; where the Attack was vigorous, and the Battle blood; | 
However, Victory declared it ſelf at laſt for the Romans; their Enemies left they | 
Camp to be plundered, and diſperſing themſelves, retired by Night, every onen 
his own City. | 
NEVERTHELESS T. arquin was not forgetful of his Intereſts after ſo compleat ! 
Victory: But that no Advantage might be loſt, which could be made of it, k!! 
ſent to ſollicite the Latin Cities, which the Fugitives had terrified as they paſty} ix 
through them, to enter into Alliances with the Romans. Accordingly, ſeveral d 
them, hoping for no Succours from their ſubdued Countrymen, and not hayin 
Strength enough of their own to have Recourſe to, preferred a voluntary Obe 
Year of dience to the Romans, to the Slavery which threatned them. The Fidenatg 
A = = E who were now more faithful to the Romans than formerly, got them ſeveral ne 
JO; Subjects on this Occaſion, and procured the Surrendry of ſeveral pretty confide: 
able Places to them, on advantageous Conditions. And at length, Camerium ub 
mitted to the Romans, and put them in Poſſeſſion of ſeveral fortified Places 32. 
F. XIV. By this means, Terror ſpread itſelf ſo univerſally among the Latins, u 
there was reaſon to fear, the reſt of Latium would be drawn in to follow the Examyl | 
of ſo many terrified Cities: and therefore the extreme Danger they were in, broum 
them to deſperate Reſolutions. Whilft Alba ſubſiſted, it was conſidered as t 
Capital of Latium; where the Latins held their Aſſemblies, and whither all tk 
Cities ſent their Deputies to conſult together. And though it was now deſtroyed 
yet the Latins continued to have ſome Remains of their former Reſpect for ther 
- of Mother. City, and aſſembled their Diets at the Foot of the famous Mountain d 


ö 


_— 
. 
. 


BL. E Alba, by the Head of a Spring conſecrated to the Goddeſs Ferentina. This Plat, 


CXLVI. whether it were a Village, or only a pleaſant Plain watered by a Riyulet, bore W i 
Name of Ferentinum: And here the whole Nation of the Latins aſſembled in! iſ 


Pompeins Fe- 
1 nden Body, on the preſent Occaſion. | 
* ou TnhEin Deliberations turned upon the Means of ſtopping this impetuous Id. 

3. ibid. ; 


rent, which broke in with ſach Fury upon the Countries of Latium, as to bit: 
down their Cities before it: and the Reſult of them was, that it was neceſſary s 
ſtand obſtinately againſt the Attempts of a riſing Colony, to bring all the Mili! 
of the neighbouring Cities into the Field, and to apply for Succours to the mol 2 
powerful Nations of Italy. And accordingly they determined to ſend two Embaſlis 
one to the Sabines, the other to the Hetrurians. 1 
Evxxr thing contributed towards facilitating the Negotiations of the Embaſlad am 
in fayour of the Latins, who were thought oppreſſed. The Hatred of the neighbou bh 
ing Nations to Rome, had encreaſed in proportion to her Grandeur, The Sam 
and Hetrurians therefore readily entered into a League with the Latins, but 1 
ſomewhat a different manner. The entire Body of the Sabines united themic! 


with them; but only ſome Countries of the Hetrurians declared for th 1 
againſt King Tarquin. The whole Nation of the Sabines promiſed the Lam 2222 
that as ſoon as they had begun Hoſtilities, their Forces ſhould likewiſe enter "np - = 

32 Livy reckons Ficulnea or Ficula, Ameriola, Medulia, and Camerium, among the Cities on ns, 


quered by Tarquin. tt 
5355 | "Hs 


2 
I » | 
4 ne Roman Territories on their Side, and make a Diverſion there. As for the con- 


Wcderated 
Would draw together. 


XZ HowEvER, 


3 e marched with all his Forces againſt the Latins. 
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Cities of Hetruria, they only furniſhed them with as many Succours as they 
The Latins indeed had the five following very conſiderable 


ries of Hetruria in their Party; vis. Cluſium 33, Nuſellæ 34, Volaterræ , Are- 


3 um 3%, and Vetulonia 3): but notwithſtanding all this, Tarquin's Valour found means 
. diſperſe this Storm, which aroſe from the Union of ſo many confederated Cities; 


nd they all, in their Turns, 


only furniſhed Matter for his Conqueſts, and his 
riumphs. 3 | | 
j the Latins, in dependence upon theſe great Succours, entered the 
Territory of the Romans on their Side: whilſt the Sabines, on theirs, ravaged 
Foſe Roman Lands which bordered upon them. The brave Tarquin in the mean 
me got every thing in readineſs for his March, and raiſed a great Army; but did 


1 ot think proper to divide it, for fear of weakening it. He therefore left the Sa. 


ies in poſſeſſion of the Country, which they plundered and laid waſte, in confi- 
ence that he ſhould ſoon be able to make them pay for their Robberies; and 
; The two Camps were poſted 
Wrctty near each other: and the two Armies ſeemed for ſome time to be afraid, 


At firſt, nothing happened, but ſome little Combats between a few Champions, 
no marched out of the Intrenchments after one another: till at length, ſlight 


1 kirmiſhes inſenſibly brought on a general Action. Both Camps were left empty, 


ured to War, and very brave. 
ad continued without Intermiſſion the whole Day, till Night drew on, and put 
ſtop to it. | 


ad the Plain was covered with two Armies, near equal in Numbers, and both 
The Battel was begun with Fury on both Sides, 


Trey then retired into their Intrenchments, without any evident Marks of 
onqueſt on either Side: it did not appear which had the Victory, till the 


rt Day. At Sun-riſing, the Romans marched out in good Order, to offer a ſe- 
nd Battel : but the Latins kept themſelves within their Camp, under Cover of 
Peir Intrenchments. Tarquin therefore looked on himſelf as Maſter of the Field 


Battel, ordered his Romans to ſtrip the Dead ; and after having waited a great 


nile for the Enemy, returned to his Tents, with the Acclamations of his 
XZ NeveRTHELEss, the Affairs of the Latins were not yet deſperate : the Hetru- 
uns ſoon came to the Aſſiſtance of their Allies, and repaired their Loſſes. They 
erefore, full of Confidence upon the Arrival of theſe new Re-inforcements, ap- 


3 kared again in the Field, and ventured to offer the Romans a ſecond Battel : 
t this only ended in a more ſignal Defeat of the confederate Enemies of Rome, 
Inn the former. Tarquin gained an inconteſtable Victory over them; and what 


3 ded moſt to his Glory, was this, that all agreed it was wholly owing to his per- 
= nal Bravery and Conduct. | 
Ine Right Wing, which he commanded, had indeed ſome Advantage over 


e Hetrurians with whom he fought; but then the Roman Legion which was 


1 dited in his Left Wing, was at the ſame time already broken by the Latins, 
had like to have been entirely routed : which the King perceiving, he ſent a 


$34 The Ruins of Ruſcelle, formerly a City 


33 Claſium, now Chinſi, was conſiderable among 
twelve Lucumonies, or Metropoles of Hetruria. 
was firſt inhabited by the People of Umbria ; 
, according to Livy and Polybius, was then cal- 
3 L Camers. Bein g afterwards conquered by the 
3 7 under the Command of Clxfixs, the Son of 
'r4exns, it from him changed its firſt Name into 
at of C lufium, Strabo reckons it to be a hun- 
ed Miles diſtant from Rome; which is the pre- 
p Diſtance between Cbiuſi and that City. It 
ders upon the Territories of Peruſa and Orvieto. 
*. the only Writer who mentions another Ci- 
| 1 ich he calls neu Cluſium, ſituated between 
- uo and the Tyber, at the Foot of the Apennine 


2 he 
[ truria, are yet to be ſeen three Miles from the 


Lake Prilis, near the Mineral Waters, which the 
Natives now call Bagui di Roſelle. 

35 Volaterræ, an antient City of Herruria, is ſtill 
in being, in the Territory of Piſa, and is now called 
Jolaterano. | 

36 The City of Arezzo, which is ſaid to have 
been the antient Aretium, is in the Neighbourhood 
of Florence. | 

37 Nothing is now left of the antient Vetulonia 
but irs Ruins, which are in the Territory of Piſa, 


three Miles from the Sea, near the Verletta, or Ve- 


tulonian Foreſt. There were hot Waters in the 
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I ſtand in awe, of one another, or to be mutually examining each other's Strength. Pie. Hal. 


ibid. 
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Neighbourhood of Vetulonia; which, if we may be- 


lieve Pliny, had Fiſh in them at the ſame time: 
they were probably thoſe which the Tralians now 
call le Caldane. 
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of Detachment of Foot from his Right Wing to ſupport his Left, and haſtened to 


Relief, at the Head of ſome Horſe, with ſuch Expedition, as ſurprized the Eneny 


the Hetrurians again, 


March ; and miſtaking the Roman Cavalry for the Hetrurian, permitted them u 


enter it. So that when the flying Enemy came to their Camp for Refuge, to 


found it ſeized by the Romans: and to compleat the Misfortune, the broken a 


hee cad 


diſperſed Hetrurians and Latins fell by the Swords of the Roman Infantry, wy} 


continuing in the Plain, made a great Slaughter of them : whilſt ſuch as reachy 
the Foot of their Intrenchments, were forced back by the Romans; and thy! 
Latins which they drove before them, either periſhed by the Sword, or yy 
cruſhed to Death in the Croud. So fatal was this Day's Engagement to the J 
tins, ſo advantageous to Rome, and ſo full of Glory to Tarquin the Firſt. In 
King took to himſelf all the Money he found in the Camp, and all the Captizg| 


r 


whom he ſold for Slaves: the reſt of the Spoil he gave up, as free Booty, to ck, 


Soldiers. | 
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* 
and by his Preſence he immediately reſtored the Order and Courage of his 5 
Then he flew back with the ſame Rapidity to his Right Wing, and facy, þ 
ſtruck more Terror into them than before. He broke throws x 
them, routed them, and ſtrewed their Carcaſſes all over the Field of Battel. ajy 
this, he led on his Cavalry full ſpeed to the Enemy's Camp, firſt giving Orden 
that his Infantry ſhould march on ſlowly after him. By this means, the La | 
Soldiers, who were left to guard the Camp, were deceived by this precipiy| 


* 


ANp the Conſequence of theſe two laſt Battels, was this, that it filled all [| 
tium with Terror. 


The Latins had now no Refuge left, but in the Mercy of. 


Conqueror. So that when Targuin brought his Army to beſiege thoſe Latin Ci 3 3 C 


which had refuſed to enter into Alliance with him; they did not wait for his iv eleſß, 
veſting them, but ſubmitted voluntarily to the Yoke, and changed their fornt e Sp 
Arrogance and Pride into humble Supplications. They unanimouſly ſent an ln =” 
baſly to him, and offered to ſurrender to him, upon his own Terms. ee 
Taz King therefore having now ſo many Cities, all within ſo ſmall a Trat . 
Ground, abſolutely at his Diſpoſal, would not deny them that Clemency, vid 3 ef 
the Romans gloried in ſhewing to the Cities which ſubmitted to them. He an he 
demned no one Latin either to Death or Baniſhment ; neither did he extort ay man 
Money from the conquered Country, by laying it under arbitrary Contributias - ö 
He left the Latins Maſters of their own Lands, and ſuffered them to enjoy tie ö 
antient Laws. The Conqueror only obliged the Conquered to deliver up Peſutm =“ 
and ſet at liberty the Priſoners they had taken from the Romans; to reſtore tit 4 3. . 
Roman Citizens the Slaves they had taken from them in the Country; to pay it: 4 
tie Damages they had done the Husbandmen; and to be in a readineſs to mad © 3 
their Forces to the Aſſiſtance of Rome, whenever they ſhould be called for. UU i «ay 
theſe Conditions, which the Latins gladly accepted of, they were received intoit Pzugh 
Friendſhip and Alliance of Rome. =” - 
$.XV. AND now that the War with the Latins ſeemed to be ended, Rome thougit i Fo 
the Honours of a 33 Triumph due to a Victor, who had ſo long gone on to fight ao = - c 
conquer without Intermiſſion. The antient Simplicity of the Triumph was 10 3 ED 
yet changed into Magnificence: but we ſhall ſoon ſee the ſame Tarquin (who 10 To 
walks on Foot, according to the antient Cuſtom of thoſe who triumphed) rig brio 
in a glittering Chariot, and introducing Luxury, and coſtly Pomp, into the Rn ie b 
Triumphs. The Spoils the King had taken in the conquered Cities of Laus ries. 
and particularly in Apiolæ, were much beyond his Hopes or Expectations 3 ſo 1 oY Sh 
he took not the Profit of them to his own private Uſe, but applied it to the building" e ©: 
a Circus for the Roman Games,which were alſo called 49 The Great Games. 1 ; 3 ot abi 
: 3 | My 1 1 
38 The three Triumphs with which OI Targquin ment of the Faſti Capitolini and Dion. Hal. o . ok 
was honoured, are expreſly ſet down both in the to have more weight with us, than their Aut =. th 
Faſti Capitolini, and Dion. Halicarnaſſeus. The rities. - , W 222 
Authority of theſe antient Marbles gives credit to 39 Tarquin was of a Greek Family: and ti" * 
the Greek Hiſtorian, Livy is generally not very ex- him to think of building a Circus at Rome, in 1 . 
act in ſetting down the Number of the Triumphs, tation of the chief Cities of Greece. The firl 2 2 de, 
and placing them according to the Order of Time. which was ever built, and was a Pattern to Al _' , 
He and Macrobius make Old Tarquin to have tri- reſt, was in Elis, where the Olympick Game K eu,, 
umphed but once: and the Author of The Illuſtrious celebrated. ale Pe 
Mem gives him but two Triumphs. But the Agree- 40 It's certain the Roman Games were alſo ” Se 
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ame of Circus x 
it at leaſt was a Portion of a Circle 42; 


reat Circu 


tt, at a great Expenc 


ie Great Gods. 


A % 
. Great Games: Livy aſſures us of it. Never- 
eleſs, we muſt not from thence conclude, that all 
e Sports which were celebrated in the Circus, and 
hich were called Circenſes, were The Great Games. 
"Dome were celebrated in the Circus, to Ceres, Apol- 
c. which were different from Ze Great or 
Roman Games: Nor were thoſe called Megalenſes, 
e ſame with The Great Games, The former were 
$&1cbrated before the Noxes of April, and the latter 
nh the Eve of the None of September. Beſides, The 
oman Games were inſtituted in honour of The Great 
ods ; whence they were called The Great Games ; 
nd the Megalenſes only in honour of Cybele. 
—Waſtly, The Great Games were inſtituted by Old 
erguin; and the Megalenſes, not till Funius Bru- 
s Time, who appointed them to the honour of 
ele, then called weyuroim, or The Great Goddeſs. 
41 Among the ſeveral Etymologies of the Name 
cus here given, I have omitted one, which is 
ertulliun's. He contends, that the Roman Circus 
ob its Name from the famous Circe, the fabulous 
aughter of the Sun: and imagines, B. de Spectac. 
at Circe, who invented it, intended to repreſent 
the Sports of the Circus, the Courſe of the Sun 
er Father, running round the Globe of the World, 
942 Chariot drawn by four Horſes. But this does 
et ſeem to me very ſolid. | 
n The Circus had four Fronts ; one at the bot- 
m of it, where the Poſts ſtood round which the 
bariots were obliged to turn, one at the Oppoſite 
al where the Chariots ſtarted, and one at each 
e; where the Spectators ſate in two great Gal- 
Ties. It is certain, that at leaſt that Front, where 
e Tſurning-Poſts ſtood, deſcribed a Portion of a 
le: and it's probable the oppoſite Front where 
e Chariots ſtarted, was ſemi-circular. But that is 
ot abſolutely certain. s 
43 It is not doubted but they were obliged either 
1 round one Poſt, or only once 
* We | I Poſts. The Poets only men- 
3 2 s, without expreſly ſaying, whe- 
y Were about ſeveral Poſts, or one only. 
ropertixs's Words are theſe: | 
Haud prins infecto depoſcit præmia curſu, 
: 22 quam metam triverit ante rota. 
und Auſonius, in hi , 
. 2 in his Epitaph on the Horſe Proſ: 
4 | Fraſp bore c lamoſi pannoſa Jer æquora Circi 
J Pieuas ſolitns Victor obire dias. 
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1 was given to this magnificent Structure, either becauſe one End 
- or becauſe the Chariots, which diſputed the & 2 5 
S ize in them, were obliged to run ſeven times 43 round the Poſts which were at each 


nd of it: and this was after wards, or per 
s*. either on account of its vaſt Ci 


1 her 44 Circus's, which were ſmaller; or becau 


TARQUIN placed his Circus in the 47 Myrtian or Murtian Valley, which 
1 ached from the Hill Aventinus, to the Hill Palatinus. It is unqueſtionable 48 


that 


But Caſſiodorus ſeems to ſay more expreſly, B. 3. 
that it was neceſlary to turn round ſeven different 
Poſts, Septem metis omne certamen peragitur. Ne- 
vertheleſs, we are generally told, that there was but 
one Poſt, at leaſt at Rome, round which the Cha- 
rioteers were obliged to turn ſeven times. 

44 If the Circus Tarquin built, was only called 
The Great Circus, with reſpect to ſome other that 
was leſs, it is very uncertain when it took this 
Name. We don't find there was any other Circus 
at Kome, but The Great one, till Flaminiass was 


built: and when that was, is uncertain. Varro pre- 


tends, B. 4. Of the Latin Tongue, that a Shew of 
Bull-fighting was given in the Circus Flaminens, in 
the Reign of Tarqziz ; but does not ſay which 
Tarquin, whether the firſt or ſecond. And accord- 
ing to him then, that Circus muſt have been well 
nigh as antient as The Great Circus. Nevertheleſs, 
Caſſiodorus contends, that the Circus Flaminius was 
not built till L. Veturius and C. Lutatins were 
Conſuls. 

45 Vertumnus, if we believe Ovid, was the moſt 
antient God of the Hetrarians. The Lucumo, who 
came from Hetruria, and ſettled at Rome, in Ro- 
mulus's Time, firſt made him known to the Romans, 
and built a Temple to him. He was invoked” to 
give the People good Markets, and good Bargains. 
A Feſtival was conſecrated to him in October, cal- 
led Vertumnalia. 

46 Theſe Dii Penates were chiefly the two Pal- 
ladianss, otherwiſe called The Gods. of Samothracia. 
Rome gave them, particularly, the Name of Portes 
Dii, or Powerful Gods. Varro ſays the Name of 
Great Gods was peculiar to them; and that on the 
Pedeſtal on which they were placed, was this In- 
ſcription, Magnis Diis. Thus Virgil ſpeaks of them, 
in the ſame manner, | 


Popalogae, 1 enatibus, & Magnis Diis. 


47 This Valley was, according to ſome, called 
Murcia, from a Temple erected to the Goddeſs of 
that Name, at the Foot of the Hill Aventinus: or 
Myrtea, according to others, from a Temple built 
in that Place to Venus ſurnamed Myrtea, becauſe 
The Myrtle was conſecrated to her. 

48 There was, properly ſpeaking, no Circus in 
Rome, before that which Tarquin the Firſt built. 
The Romans indeed had their Games, in which 
there were Chariot and Horſe- races, from the Time 


of 


haps from that very time, called The Tazquin 
rcumference, or With reſpect to the re.” Ius r. 
ſe The Great Games were celebrated Circa: Max- 
e; or laſtly, becauſe it was dedicated to the moſt conſide- i. 
ble Deitics; as particularly to Yertumnus 45, Neptune, Fupiter, Juno and Mi- 
„va, and eſpecially to the Dii Penates of Rome, which were peculiarly called 
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Dion. Hal. 


B. 3. p. 200. 


Dion. Hal. 
ibid. 
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The ROMAN 


n * that there was a Circus for the Roman Games, before Tarquin's Time; bu 
CL. 


thought not to have been in the ſame Place under the former Kings, in whk 
At leaſt it muſt be granted, that this Prince t 


Taxguin commodious for the Spectators. 
THE FIRs r. 


Tarquin erected his. 


ſee the Games ſtanding, upon wooden 


T arquin placed the Spectators on three Rows of Seats, or a fort of ſemi-ciry,þ i 
Steps, which grew narrower and narrower quite up to the top. The loweſt S] 
were made of Stone, and the higheſt only of Wood. 
the two Sides of it, and at one End, they made a Trench 59 of ten Foot bry 
and as many deep, to carry off the Water. 
and an half long 5', and four Jugera broad. 
Men could 52 fit in it at their cafe : tho' perhaps Dion. Halicarnaſſeus may h. 
confounded this Circus, as it was in 7. arquins Time, with the ſame Circus, 3; | 
was in the Time of Auguſtus. Julius Ceſar indeed built it a-new, and 4 
Beſides, it had underwent many Alten 
tions ſince the Reign of the King that firſt built it; the Conſuls and 5 
erors often adorned it with freſh Monuments of their Magnificence. | ;| 
probable that Tarquzn, at that Time, built this great Work of ſolid Stoy | 
He divided it into ſeveral Parts, which he diſtributed among the thirty R,| 
man Curie 53, each of which had its own Quarter, for ſeeing the Chariot if 
Horſe-Races, and the Combats of the Pugiles 54. 


guſtus embelliſhed it with Gildings. 


For before his Time 49, the People could 
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made it Nog, ] 1 
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Olly ; by 


alleries, ſupported by forked Poles. by 


Within the Circus „ Alone 


FR", 


The Circus was three Otady 
An hundred and fifty thouſay 


WE TE? "as 
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Theſe were the ayj| 
Gang| 


of Romulus: but theſe Games were celebrated on 
the Banks of the Tyber, and Swords faſtened up, 
with their Points towards the Racers, were uſed for 
Goals. They were obliged to turn quite round 
them in a narrow Path, where they were in danger 
of wounding their Horſes with them. Caſſiodorus, 
B. 5. derives the Words Ludi Circences, from this 
Cuſtom; Circences, ſays he, quaſi circum enſes, inter 
enſes & flumina, locis virentibus agebantur. And 
the ſame Etymology is adopted by I{doras, B. 7. 
in theſe Words: Ub: nunc mete, olim gladii pone- 
bantur, quos quadrige circuibant in littore. For 
this Reaſon doubtleſs Virgil repreſents ÆMneas, pro- 
miſing to give Chariot-Races on the Banks of a 
ver. | 


Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 


Hence it is that we read the Words, DiscuRs10 
T1BERINA, in an antient Inſcription, quoted by Bu- 
@ ob This Cuſtom continued even after the E- 

ion of the Crrcas's. We ſometimes find a 
Horſeman puſhing on his Horſe, with this Inſcrip- 
tion, Decurſio, on the Reverſe of antient Medals, 
as in that in the foregoing Page. 

49 Livy is the only Author that ſays, the Specta- 
tors were even from Tarquin's Time placed on 
Scaffolds twelve Foot high, and Wel by forked 
Pieces of Timber. 

50 This Trench was called Euriput. It run 
round only three Sides of the Circus: for that Side 
where the Chariots ſtarted, and ſet up, had no 
Trench. It was at firſt ſeparated from the Arena, 
only by a Wall Breaſt-high: but this was afterwards, 
2 to Pliny, B. &. changed into an Iron Bal- 

uſtrade. 


I Dion. Hal. plainly tells us, this was the Length 
and Breadth of the Circus: but Pliny makes it on- 
ly three Stadia long. He probably omitted the 


Hal. ſpeaks of the Circus, only as it was in 1% Bu 


1 


half Stadium, mentioned by the Greek Hiſtorian, i 
the ſake of a round Number. Nothing there 
remains, but to compute how long and wide 
Circus was, according to our Meaſures. Nori 
Pliny tells us, B. I. ch. 3. the Length both of i! | 
Roman Stadium and Fugerum. The former, “ k 
cording to him, contained fix hundred twenty 
Roman Feet, each of which Feet contained tet 
Inches, or ſixteen Finger's Breadths : fo that coil 
quently the Circus, as it was three Szadia and | 
half, muſt have been two thouſand one hundredal | 
eighty- ſeven Roman Feet, long. And it being fol | 
1 0 broad, each of which Jugera contained, “ 
cording to him, two hundred and forty Roman Fe; | i 
it is from thence eaſy to infer, that the Circus us 
nine hundred ſixty Roman Feet broad, and col | il 
quently was above twice as long as it was vi | 
So that the Length of the Circus was (ſomem ne 
more than three Eugliſp Furlongs) very near 1 
an Italian Mile, or about a very little Quartet! 
a French League. One of Trajan's Medals gs 
us the Form of the Circus, of which we ſhall ber 
after give the Plan. | . = 
52 Tho' this Number be ſurpriſingly great, Pl 
B. 36. makes it almoſt half as big again. He 
ſures us The. Great Circus would hold two hun - 
ſixty-thouſand Spectators : Which ſhews, that V* Wl 


n 


r 


qain's Time; and that Pliny ſpeaks of it, as it Wl 
after it had been rebuilt by Julius Ceſar. 8 i 

53 The great Love the Roman People had 1 Rn 
theſe ſorts of Shews, made Juvenal lay, 1 
Duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem & Circences 


54 Livyis the Author who tells us, that th +l 
bats of the Pugiles were made a Part 0! " 1 2 
lick Shews in Old Tarquin's Time. 447% 
3 | 
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en in Uſe, cither for the Entertainment of the Publick, or the Solem- Ts 


mes 55 th 
zation of the Worſhip of the Gods. 0 | 
XVI. Tur long War Tarquin undertook with the Hetrurians, and the ſig- 


1 z Victories he gainned over them, much advanced the Glory of the Conque- 


FI - and both enabled and inclined him to introduce Luxury into his Court. 
1 


truria was a very large Country in Italy 55, which then extended it ſelf between 
e Tyrrhenian Sea and Apennine Hills, quite from Liguria to the Tyber. The La- 


Huth Coaſt of Italy, gave therefore their own Name to the Sea, which was from 
em called the Tyrrhenian. This great State was divided into twelve Cantons, 
IE !1cd Lucumonies, which were ſubject to twelve Heads, who governed them with 
bort of ſovereign Authority, under the Name of Lucumones. In their Wars, 
gnetimes one Lucumony made War with its Neighbours by it ſelf ; and ſometimes 


e 7-ctrurians all joined in one National Body, in Defence of their common In- 


1 reſts. It is ſurprizing that the Romans ſhould have been fo early in a Condition 
oppoſe the Attempts of ſo powerful and warlike a People: But nothing ſeems 
have been too hard for their Valour. | f 


4 id Equity in the King of Rome. The Ambaſſadors they had ſent to him, to de- 
and back their Priſoners, had not been admitted to Audience. On the contrary, 


Je Romans thought it proper, in Point of Policy, to detain them, as ſo many 
Poſtages for the Fidelity of the Hetrurians. So that Reſolutions were taken, in 
= Aſſembly of the whole Nation, to join in making War on this imperious People. 
Fo which it was added, that if any City ſtood neuter, it ſhould be for ever cut off 
m the general Alliance of the Lucumonies. 

Sou Time was ſpent in theſe Deliberations, and in ſettling the Plan of the 
ar. But at length the Hetrurians appeared in the Field, paſſed the Tyber, and 


me and encamped before the Gates of Fidena. They flattered themſelves, the 
luenates, who had more than once rebelled againſt the Romans, would ſurrender 
them, in hopes that a ſudden Terror might ſerve them for an Excuſe to 


$7947 : And the Hetrurians were not diſappointed. If the Fidenates did not 


luntarily ſurrender themſelves, at leaſt the City was taken by Surprize, thro' the 
eachery of ſome of the Citizens. So that the Hetrurians, who became Maſters 
it, found themſelves to be thereby within Reach of Rome, which was now but 
I fe Miles diſtant from them. Then the Roman Lands became a Prey to the Ene- 
. who fortified themſelves in Fidena, and drew Advantages from ſo important 
| © onqueſt. But the King of Rome, being prevented by the Hetrurians, appeared 

r in the Field all that Year; he quietly ſuffered them to go on waſting his Coun- 
43 „ chooſing rather to let the Lucumones triumph for a Time, than to fight them 


thout ſufficient Preparations. 


he, e ar, Pugileſque ex Hetruria acciti. But Hetruria, it may be proper to obſerve here, that it 
$ this Hiſtorian only mean, that Men then boxed was bounded on the Welt, by the River Macra, now 


eee with their Fiſts, and with the Ceſtus, called by the Italians, Magra; which ſeparated it 


on 


does he likewiſe mean that the Gladiators, who parated it from the Koman Territories; on the 
| ſometimes called Pugiles, were introduced into North, by the Apennine Hills; and on the South, 

wreus ſo early as that Time? What we have by the Tyrrhenian Sea. The Names of the capital 
e laid of the Circus and The great Games, is on- Cities of the twelve Lacumonies, were Lana or 
a Sketch of what we ſhalt have occaſion to ſay Carrera, Piſa, Populonia, Volaterræ, Agylla or Cære, 
eafter on theſe Subjecds. N Feſula, Ruſſeliana, Aretium, Peruſta, Cluſium, Fa- 
J The Entertainments of the Stage or Theatre ſerii, and Pol/inium, Hetruria was long the Mother 
not fo foon introduced into Rowe. Accord- of all the Learning and Politeneſs of the Romant. 

to Livy, the Romans did not build- their firſt Before they had conquered Greece, they ſent their 


3 ße till the 389th, or the 390th Year of Rome; Children thither to go through with their Studies, 


A 955 was only for ſome Hetrurian Dancers, and cultivate their Minds. The Herruriaus taught 
| naked tO the Sound of their Inſtruments, with: the Romans the Uſe of religious Sacrifices, Divina- 
- 5 ng any Speeches. So that the firſt Thea- tion, and Auguries: And moſt of the Roman Arts 
ich begentument of the Romans was Dancing; came originally from Herrzria. The Hetrarians 
c 1575 when C. Sulpitius Potitus, and C. Li- themſelves were an antient Colony 7 165 . Her 
6 Ia were Conſulr, rodutus fays a Company of Pboceans ſettled there. 
to a more diſtin& Knowledge of old POTTER * 
H h He 


lich Sort of Combatants were called Pag:les? from Liguria; on the Eaſt, by the Tyber, which ſe- 
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THE FIRST. 


„called the Inhabitants of it ſometimes Tuſcans, and ſometimes Hetrurians; Strabe, Pliny, 
"WM. che Greeks more frequently called them Tyrrhenians; who poſſeſſing all the Me: 


3 Tu Advantages ſo often gained over the Hetrurians by Tarquin, whetted their Dion. Hal. 
aouſy. Beſides, they ſaid they had Reaſon to complain of a Want of Juſtice MY 3 


Year of ” 


ROME 
CLV--CLVI. 


WNNY 


THE next Year Tarquin put himſelf into a Condition of repairing his Loſſes. 


" * 
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Year of He armed all his Legions, applied to all his Allies for Succours, and took þ 2 
R O MN E Field in the Beginning of the Spring. The Subjects of a State which is goxen 'Y ho 
— . by one Head only, are uſually in a greater Readineſs to march, than Troops q nat 
Taten lected from different Cantons, which are independent of one another, 72, e 9 E 
THE Fiasr. divided his Army into two Bodies, his Romans he commanded himſelf, an, a 4 c- 


Year of 


R O M E Importance to the Romans. They had Reaſon to fear, that if the Sabines ſhall} 


CLVII. 


the Irruption of the Sabines, would ſerve them as a Key to open a Way into te 


| ſed it, forcing the Conquered, after the Loſs of many Men, to fly for Rei} I , 
within the Walls of Cære. | 


the Command of his Allies to his Couſin Egerius, otherwiſe called Collamm | 
whoſe Negligence proved fatal to him. For he went and inveſted Fidena, wt ” a 
the ſame time preſuming too much upon his Strength, feat out ſeyera] 8 
ſiderable Detachments from his Army, to go and plunder the Country. The M 
trurians had a ſtrong Garrifon in the Town, which they had taken Care to inen 
with new Succours from Hetruria. And with thefe Reinforcements they made 
vigorous a Sally upon Collatinuss Army, that they ſurprized his Camp Lll-guargy 
and ill-defended ; and then cafily defeated his Detachments, which were diſperſy 

about the Country in ſmall Parties. | 5 

HowEVER, Tarquin and his Romans had a more ſucceſsful Campaign. He ty, 
ed his Arms againſt Yezz, one of the Cities of antient Hetruria, which was neut 
Rome; and encamped at the Foot of the ſteep Rock on which it ſtood. Hereh 
made it his Buſineſs to ravage all the Neighbourhood; which drew the H] 
ans together from all Parts, to defend their Lands, and brought on a Battle, h 
which Rome had all the Advantage. Veii indeed was not taken; its advantagey 
Situation preſerved it: But all its Territory was laid waſte. Three Years ſul 
ſively were ſpent in making Incurſions into it; whereby the Veientes were M 
vented having any Harveſts a great while. So that the King returned to Rome i 
riched with Spoil, after having taken a great Number of Priſoners from the I 
my, and made freſh Preparations for continuing the War with Hetruria. 
CARE, one of the moſt conſiderable Cities of the Hetrurian Lucumonini| 
(founded by the Pelaſgi, who at firſt gave it the Name of Agylla, which the Hetil 
ans afterwards changed into that of Cre) was next attempted by Tarquin, who tuni} 
his whole Strength againſt it. Upon this, the Grandeur, Riches and Reputation «þ Mi 
the City put all the Hetruriaus into Motion, and brought them from all I} 
to its Defence: But the Hetrurian Army, which was drawn up under its Wiz] il 
did not at all terrify the intrepid Roman. On the contrary, he fought and dib! 
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Nevertheleſs, Tarquin did not think fit to attenyþ 
the Siege of a Place which was filled with the Remains of a great Army; u uw 
therefore contented himſelf with getting what Spoil he could out of the Co 
try. The Plunder of this wealthy Territory kept the Romans long employed; ai 
they did not return to Rome till they were grown ſo rich and victorious, tu? 
they could find no more Enemies to conquer, or Spoils to carry away. 1 

F. XVII. In the mean time, the Conqueſt of Fidena grew daily of more and u 


again join the Hetrurians, this City, which was the only Bulwark they had 2d, 


Roman Dominions. Beſides, the Fidenates had juſtly incurred the Anger of .. 


Conqueror, by their Revolt and Treachery. But then the Hetrurians were at 
fame time no leſs concerned in Intereſt, to maintain themſelves in the Poſſeſſion! — 1 
a Poſt which was a ſort of Blockade to Rome, and a great Inducement to the ete. 
ines to join them; and they therefore aſſembled all their Forces together oui aer 
about Fidena. So that the two Armies came to a very ſharp Engagement b. ho 
but the Victory, which was long diſputed, fell at laſt to the Romans. 1-8" 
Conqueror did not think it enough to plunder the Country he ſubdued ; he 0 Re” P* 


had delivered it up to the Hetrurians, fo Valour and Force reſtored it to the Rana 


cluded it abſolutely neceſſary to recover a City ſo near Rome; and according 
Siege to it. It is difficult to deſcribe the Ardour with which the Romans pul Be 
on their Attacks; and we ſhall therefore only obſerve in general, that as Treacheſ 


' 


$7 The Tyrrhenians, ſoon after their landing in but xv, which was with the Greeks 3 comm - 

Italy, having determined to make themſelves Maſ- Term of a civil Salutation, the Tyrrhewian 10% 

ters of Agylla, one of them. went near the Walls to this a happy Omen; and after they had taken „ 0 

enquire What was the Name of the City. To whom City, changed its firſt Name into that of Ce. bn © 

the Inhabirant he ſpoke to giving no other Anfwer © jt M4 
wok K ud 
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ho wer 
naies. 

ods, and b 
uch increaſed the 


eheaded. The Hetrurian Gariſon were made Priſoners of War, and 


rs, which were left in Gariſon at Fidena, and made their Property. And the 
emainder of the Citizens were ſent into perpetual Baniſhment. 

Tus Sabines kept yet ſome Meaſures with the Romans, and by an unac=. 
zuntable Piece of Policy, did not enter into a direct Confederacy with the He- 
urians, againſt their common Enemy; though they at the ſame time gave the He- 
urian Army a free Paſſage thro their Country, to carry on the War againſt Rome. 
Ie formidable Army which was to have been raiſed out of all the Lucumonies, 
WW i; ro have taken this Rout, to come and attack it. But the vigilant Tarquin 
Naened to meet the Enemy, before they were aſſembled, and came up with them 
ar Eretum. This was a little City of the Sabines, only ten Miles diſtant from 
WS, lt is indeed ſurprizing, that the Romans ſhould not have gained themſelves 


1 laſting Dominion at a greater Diſtance from Home than this, after ſo much Blood 


a been ſhed by them under five Kings. But they ſeem to have been then wholly 
co up with peopling their City, by removing into it all the Inhabitants of the 
WW icics they ſubdued; and not to have given themſelves any Trouble abour enlarg- 
3 ho their Territories. But be that as it will, Eretum now became the Scene of 
Wc moſt bloody Battle, and moſt glorious Victory, by which Tarquin ever ſigna- 
ed himfelf. He was ſo expeditious, that he did not give all the Lucumonies 
me to aſſemble; nor had the Sabines given the Hetrurians any Succours, but a 


3 -w Voiunticrs, which they hired at a great Price. The Courage of the Ro- 


aus in the Battle, was not inferior to the Expedition of their March: Tarquin 
Ncelled himſelf on this Occaſion, and the Defeat of his Enemies was com- 
eat. The Roman State it ſelf may be ſaid to have begun to increaſe conſidera- 
y from this Time: And therefore the Senate immediately decreed their King 
Ne Honours of a Triumph. It was not uſual indeed to grant them till after a 
ation had been ſubdued and conquered : But the Romans thought the Hetruri- 
„ could never recover the Blow they had received before Eretum. Nevertheleſs, 
£79412 did not enter Rome in Triumph, till after the War with Hetruria was en- 
rely ended. . 1 2115 
IxpEEp the Hetrurians themſelves deſpaired of conquering the Romans, af- 
r fo unſucceſsful a Battle. They conſidered that the Laucumonies were ex- 
emely weakened by the Loſs of the braveſt of their Youth, who had either been 
ken or killed in the many Battles in which they had been worſted; and parti- 
ularly obſerved how much their Army was diminiſhed by the laſt Defeat. Tho- 
ie whole Body of their State had not been in the Engagement, yet there was no 
ne Canton of it bur what had received ſome Damage, at leaſt from the Battle 
t Eretum. Beſides thoſe of their People who had been left dead upon the Spot, 
re were others likewiſe who had been overtaken in their Flight, and had ſur- 
Yendered themſelves to the Enemy. | | 

bd this great Diſtreſs then, the Lucumones ated like wiſe Men. The new Ar- 
by Tarquin led from Rome increaſed their Apprehenſions; and brought them to a 
petermination, in a general Aſſembly of the whole Nation, to apply to the Con- 
jucror for a Peace. They ſent Deputies to the King from .cach Lucumony, 
ho were Men venerable for their Employments and theit Age, and had an 
inlimited Commiſſion. Theſe did their utmoſt to raiſe the King's Compaſſion, 
putting him in mind that he owed his Birth to Hetruria; and that his Father's 
nd his own Alliances there had made him Hetrurian before he became Roman. 
F 2rqum Was naturally inclined to Clemency, and followed that Inclination, when 
e tound it not prejudicial to his Ambition. He gave the Deputies a favour- 
ble Audience, and anſwered them in theſe Words: I have but one Queſtion to 
% you: Do you yet pretend to ſet your ſelves upon an equal Foot with Rome, 
nd vie with her; or do you acknowledge your ſelves to be overcome, and give us 
p the Victory? To which the Deputies replied, with the utmoſt Submiſſion, Bork 
Mr Cities and our Lucumonies are yours ; diſpoſe of us, as of your own Property: 
Fer we ask no other Conditions of Peace, but ſuch as the Mill of our Conqueror 

| | ; 4 


e now wholly taken up with revenging themſelves on the rebellious F. Year of i 
All ſuch as were ſuſpected of having ſold the City, were whipped with K — E 


Number of thoſe who had been taken in the preceding Battles. 'Tarquin 
hen the Lands of the Fidenates were diſtributed by Lot among the Roman Sol- THE Fiasr. 
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R O M E Smile, are theſe: I ſpare all the Blood of the Hetrurians, and don't require y 
e of any one of your Citizens. Tou ſhall likewiſe continue to enjoy yur p 4 
Tazgyin ſtates, and remain in your own Country. I will neither take away your Laus y 
THE Finsr. alter the antient Form of your Government ; nor ſhall your fortify'd Places be fl * 
| with Roman Garriſons. I will depend on the Fidelity of your Promiſes for feen 1 
their Subjection to me. And 1 will not puniſh you either with Contributim, Wl 
Taxes. The only Advantage I require, for heaping all theſe Favours upon yy Fl 
the Sovereignty over your Lucumonies. I could indeed extort it from you, by 4 = 
fuperior Strength of my Forces, if your Obſtinacy refuſed it me; but I chooſe fa * 
to accept it, as a free Gift, from a People I love, and to whom 1 owe my Bj; 
Return then to the Aſſembly of your States, and make a Report of my Clemeny 3 


Year of ſhall diftate. The Conditions then which J inſiſt on, replied the Kin 2, With, : I 


and my Pretenſions; and enjoy the Truce I now grant you, till your Lucumonics u 
4 decifrve Anſever. 5 5 23 

This was granting the Hetrurians much more Favour than they had expect “ 
and they therefore neither delayed ſending back their Deputies to the King; wh i 


9 did they bring him only Words, and bare Promiſes: In Proof of their acceytinÞ lt 
the King of Rome to be their Sovereign, they preſented him with all the Enn“ lf 
of Authority they had among them, which were theſe: A Crown of Gold, | ft 
Throne of Ivory, a Scepter with an Eagle on the Top of it, 4 Tunich embroive. 
ed with Gold 55, and adorned with Palm Branches, a purple Robe enriched uu? 
Flowers of different Colours; and laſtly, according to ſome, twelve Axes 55 ü M.1; 
their Faſces. bole oF r et 5 FE” = 

TA RQUIN' Moderation, and Deference for his Senate and People ]! 
no leſs ſignal on this Occaſion, than his Valour and Clemency towards his Eu 
mies. Tho he was enriched with ſuch valuable Preſents, he was not in Haſtev! 
appear with them; but deferred wearing theſe ſtately Ornaments even after his | 
turn to Rome, till ſuch time as the People and Senate had conſented to it by a 
expreſs Law. As ſoon indeed as a Decree was paſſed, which removed the Sc: 
Tarquin's Condeſcention had thrown in his Way, he reſolved to apply theſe K 
galia to the Decoration of his Triumph: Which by this means became much m! 
ſumptuous and magnificent than any l noo Entry had hitherto been. Som! 

Maſala, and antient Hiſtorians make this Triumph of Targuin's the firſt Rome had ſeen; u 
Eztropis this doubtleſs can only be becauſe they overlook thoſe of the former Kings, vd] 1 


had nothing but their Simplicity to recommend them. Whereas Targuin enten] IJ 
Rome, in the preſent Triumph, riding in a gilded Chariot, and drawn by u 
Horſes. He wore all the royal Ornaments he had received from the Hetruna 


Florus, Pliny, T1 | 2 
and the Splendor of his Appearance, with a Crown of Gold on his Head, a Sceyit 


and Ferrius 


no Sleeves, and afterwards but-very ſhort ones. As 


55 the Romans wore Tunic is, they ſnewed the Dif- 
ence, of their Rank, 


Some ſewed gpop theirs purple Flowers, which called Toge pictæ. Only two Perſons evet 
were ſtack on hke the Heads of Nails; and henee the Privilege of wearing them out of a Triump 
comes the Word llaticlavium. Only the chief Ma- 4p in common, who were Paulus Amilin, 
giſtrates, and Senators. an eral Officers i Nr pla PO NR 
Army, could wear theſe. e inferior Magiſtrates, 59 Ir no the common Opinion, that terre 
the Roman Knights, and ſome other Officers in the Lictors, carrying their Axes and Faſces, began fi 


Army, wore indeed Tunicht with purple Flowers; 
but theſe Flowers were ſmaller: than the others; 
and from hence comes the Name Anguſticlavium. 


As for thoſe who triumphed, of whom we are now 
ſpeaking they, juſtaad of embroidered Flowers, 
wore purple Faim 


Branches 


Tunice palmatæ. As to the 2 by 


their Tunicks, of 
picta, ſome think 
the Romans, only 


it was a Robe common amon 


of a purple Colqur: And as töò the Robe in gene- 


3 


by that of their Tunicls., 


uſed as earl 


Hetruriamts; which perhaps was what ma 


— in his Hand, fitting in a Curule Chair, cloathed in a purple Robe, and à Tunict en 
58 This the Latins called Tunica palmata. It is ral, it was nothing but a ſort of very long Mae 
true, Authors ſometimes confound it with what they which hung in great Folds quite down to tit Bl 
alſo. called Toga picta: But theſe were two different Ground, and which they put on upon their 1 
Ornaments worn by thoſe who triumphed; and it Shoulders, and threw one Lappet of it over i We 
: _ Is neceſſary to ſhew here the Difference between left. The Robes of the Senators were adorned vil 
them. The Tunica palmata was not, properly great purple Flowers, as well as their Tunich; il Wy 
ſpeaking, a Jong hanging Robe, but rather a Veſt, thoſe of the Knights with ſmaller. And the Ro Of I 
: which was partly hid under the Robe. It at firſt had of thoſe who triumphed were likewiſe probably + Wl 


dorned with Palm-Branches, as their Ticks wi Bs 
At leaſt, it is certain they were made of rich Stub Wl 
and had ſome Gold in them; and they % 


to attend the Nings in Old T arquin's Time. Tie 
beſt: Hiſtorians aſſure us, that this Royal Guard" 
as  Romulus's Time. It's true, ® 
firſt King of Rome borrowed this Cuſtom from 
ade Sat 
think, B. 5. that Old: Tarquin received the 4 
and Lictors from them. Which if he did, it * 
tain he was not the firſt King of Kome who 
V of wem | 
| broidetei 
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3 8 |, and attended by twelve Lictors with their Axes and Faſtes, Year of 
x67 of org 6g Romans. Bu: alas! how ſhort-ſighted were they, to ſuffer R — Rag E 
25 antient Simplicity and Frugality to give way to Luxury and Exceſs! When 8 
nce Tarquin was authorized to appear with Splendor on the Throne, he never Tassen 
a aide the State with which he had been inveſted. He ever after appeared in u er. 
1 blick with the fame Air of Grandeur, and tranſmitted down theſe Enſigns of 
q tate to the Kings his Succeſſors. From them they paſſed to the Conſuls, who al- 
[ys appeared with the ſame Train of Attendants, and the ſame Ornaments, ex- 
oiing only the golden Crown, and the Tunick embroidered with Gold, and ſprigged 
in Palm-branches : but the laſt of theſe Ornaments was granted to thoſe who tri- 
W:ophcd, even in the Time of the Ropublick. | | 
Inus ended the War with the Hetrurians, which laſted nine Vears. Tarquin, 
go fr left Hetruria, out of Deſpair of ever riſing there to publick Offices, had 
, ſince his Removal to Rome, both aſcended the Throne of the Romans, and 
ge himſelf Sovereign of the Hetrurians. A rare Inſtance of a great Ambi- 
b ported by as great Merit. | . 
1 g. Jill AND 1 it had been but juſt, that the Romans ſhould have en- 1 
A yed the Sweets of Peace, at leaſt after the Fatigues of a long War: but their King : 
oed Action, and delighted in Exerciſe too much, to let their Repoſe degenerate into 
eneſs. He therefore ſpent the Interval between the laſt War and the ſucceeding 
e, in uſcful Works, ſuch as fortifying, adorning and cleanſing Rome. This, I 
licre, was the Time in which Targuzn finiſhed the Walls of the City, and built 
3 oſe famous Common-Sewers, which were afterwards thought to be one of the 
Wonders of the World. And we ought not therefore to omit the particular Account 
hich Hiſtory has given us of theſe important Structures, for which Rome was in- 
oted to a King, who was of Greek Original, and ſeems to have brought with him 
= Italy, the Taſte of that Country, for adorning Cities, and for the Magnifi- 
WE ncc of publick Buildings. 1 | | | 

As to the Walls of Rome, the Maſonry of them, till Tarquin's Time, was very 
WWarſc, and the Stones uneven. - But he, before he began his War with the S$4- Dian. Hal 
, built up a Part of them with hewn Stones, and with an Elegancy hitherto 5. i. þ. los. 
known to the Romans. And now, that he had ended that Expedition, he Lich, B. 1. 
iched his Work, or at leaſt left very little of it for his Succeſſor to do, 5 Von 
| AND as to the Common Sewers of Rome so, which were alſo the Work of Year of 
W444, tho they did not ſtrike the Eyes of his People ſo agreeably as the Circus, x 0 M K 
the Reparation of the Walls, they were nevertheleſs in reality both more uſeful CILXII. 
ad more magnificent. | 7 | TH | CLXIV: 
PLINT, who did not examine them till eight hundred Years after they were crxv. 
Wt, could not ſpeak of them without Admiration. Rome, as has been aid, Pl. B 
en contained within it four Hills eſpecially, which were conſiderable ; namely, 4.5 IN 
pc Palatinus, Tarpeius, Quirinalis, and Cælius: and in the Valleys between them, 
ee Rain-water and Springs uniting, made great Pools, which overflowed the low 
treets, and the publick Places. The Mud of them likewiſe made the Way un- 
aſlable; and not paſſing off, it infected the Air, and made the City un— 
althy. This then led Tarquin to apply himſelf to purify ing the City, and cleanſing 
tom its Filth: which he undertook to do, by drawing off the Waters through * 
bterraneous Canals, and conveying them into the Böer. „ 
Ar made all the Arches of theſe Common-Sewers of hard Stone, and ſpared 
either Expence nor Labour to make the Work durable. Their Heighth and 
readth were ſo conſiderable, that a Cart loaded with Hay, could caſily paſs 


= 


* 


. 


60 Beſides what is ſaid in the Text of theſe them, is a magnificent one. He ſays, the ſubter- 
—__nen-Sewers, it may not be improper to add ranean Canals were ſo many Rivers, and that with 
ne Circumſtances here taken from different Au- reſpe& to them, Rome never had its Equal; Hinc 
1c, It's ſaid, that Rome took the myſterious Roma ſingularic. 4thly, Suppoſing that each of the 
ame of Amaryllis, from the Word ag, which 6000 Drams, of which the Artick Talent is univer- 
ay fignify a Channel for the drawing off of Wa- fally allowed to have conſiſted, to be equal to ten 
£ becauſe of the Magnificence of theſe Common- Sous French, [and, according to Dr. Arburbnot, to 
erg. 2dly, The Sewers Tarquin made, were 7 Pence 3 Farthings Eng; ] the 1000 Talents gi- 
_ into three large Canals, into which ſeveral ven to the Perſon who undertook to repair theſe 
er little ones emptied themſelves : and by this Sewers, will then amount to three millions of French 
* all the Filth of the City was eaſily carried Livres, [and to 193750 Pounds Sterling. 

Zaly, The Deſcription Caſſiodorus gives us of 


"72 through 


122 


CLXII 


fthemſelves, it was neceſſary to cut through Hills, and open under the ( 
CLXTIH, | the Cir Wl 
through Rocks, a Way big enough for a navigable Stream, and covered with Auch 7 


CLXIV, 
CLXV. ſtrong enough to bear the Weight of the Houſes, which were often built pn | 


Taxquin them, and ſtood as well as on the moſt ſolid Foundations. 
THE FIRST. 


Pa, 1 The Cenſors gave no leſs than a thouſand Talents to him & who undcrook to cle! 
. theſe Sewers. | | 1 
. N Wär the Valley, in which the Roman Forum 52 ſtood, was perſegy 
Dis. B.z. cleaned of its Filth, by the help of theſe Common-Sewers, the King took by. 
Year of ſure in adorning this publick Place. He ſurrounded it with Galleries, in whiz 1 
3 E were Shops for Tradeſmen, eſpecially for the Bankers and Money- Changer 1 


CIxvif. built Temples in it, and opened Schools there for the Youth of both Scxc: MM 
WV laſtly, erected Halls, for the Adminiſtration of publick Juſtice. And all this v 


brought to ſo great a Perfection by him, that all the Magnificence of the Rang E 4 | 


afterwards, added very little to what had been at firſt done in his Time. 


F. XIX. Bur whilſt Tarquin employed the Leiſure of his Romans in uſeful Way, [7 
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Year of through them under Ground, But what moſt encreaſed the Difficulty of the Wor | 1 
R O M E was, that in order to reach the Ber ©', into which theſe Waters were to diſchay, 3 


The Expence of ti ET 
incomparable Work was never ſo well underſtood as when it came to be repaire 


00 


Year of his own Thoughts were employed in conſidering of a War with the Sabines. U ox 
R O M E his natural Ambition, and the Intereſt of his State, excited him to undertake H Hat 
W new Expedition. The Country of the Sabines was ſo ncar Rome, that the R nne 

had always reaſon to be apprehenſive of ſuch dangerous Enemies, whenever e ane 
Troops removed, tho' but at a little diſtance, from their City. Beſides, the Ter. þ redi 
tory of the Sabines was very large and fruitful, It's true, their Forces were fom. ! ey! 
dable: but after the Conqueſt of the Latins, and the Submiſſion of the Eu! dry, 
rians, Tarquin thought he might uſefully employ theſe new Subjects againſt a Wis. 
tion which they themſelves had made haughty and proud with the Succours m . 
had ſent them before their Subjection to Rome. And for Pretences, 7. arquin mz Io 
not want any, for declaring War againſt the Sabines. He had already ſent to ta! With 
to demand all thoſe of their Nation, who had ſtirred up the Hetrurians to take yÞ oer! 

Arms againſt him ; and pretended to puniſh them as Rebels. This they thou me 
Dion. Hal. was ſtriking at their common Liberty, and retuſed to ſurrender up their Count Neio 
B.3- 5. 96. men to the Revenge of an imperious King, who aſſumed to himſelf a Right or} Moni 

them which did not belong to him. Nay, they were even bold enough to | WMordi 
beforchand with the Romans, and made Incurſions into their Lands. oon 

THEN Tarquin loſt no time in leading his Troops againſt the Sabines. TheſcirÞ Z bods 
deed never imagined they would fall upon them ſo ſoon : but the Romans wer terry 
always ready to fight; and their inſatiable Eagerneſs after Battels would app ee g. 
incredible, were it not atteſted by all Antiquity. The preſent one, which uu 3 ndin 
fought on the Confines of the two Nations, continued the whole Day, till Nig! Ecco! 
put an end to it. It was fought with equal Valour and equal Advantage on bl e di 
Sides: which made the Generals begin mutually to fear, and to ſtand in ave d - F the 
each other. So that the two Armies retired into their Camps, and appeared ee fo 
the Plain no more. Nay, both Romans and Sabines returned to their own Cour. an 
tries; and neither committed any more Hoſtilities, nor made any Incurſions, I 
the reſt of the Campaign. | BE | na; 

F. XX. Ir was not uſual for Tarquin, to return to Rome without bei wa. 
crowned with ſome freſh Laurel; he therefore made Advantage of the {10 P<i2hl 
Interval he had left, before Spring, by employing it, in forming Schemes BP 2 1 
the enſuing Campaign. He conſidered, that his Armies wanted Horſc, . 
that ſo conſiderable a Defect as this, had often hindered him from ſufficient) 4 vhich 
; | RN t 

61 Theſe Common-Sewers were ſpread all over and it was called Foram, 4 ferendo, becauſe um 

the City in different Branches, which all ran in- broaghr Proviſions to ſell there; and others b, 63 T 
to the Der. The great Number of Aqueducts Cauſes to be heard there. The Aſſembly off ,, 
and Rivulets which joined to all the Waters of Curiæ was held in a Part of it, which was cl Tc 5: 
Rome and round about it, and diſcharged themſelves Comitium. During the whole Time of the kn ss Na 
into theſe Sewers, together with the Declivity of and the Republick, there was no publick Plat i i; | 
theſe ſubterranean Canals themſelves, would not Rome, except the Forum Romanum. Tuliu. mm 2 reign 
fuffer the Filth to continue long in them. added a ſecond to it; and Auguſtus a third. om the 
62 Forum Romanum was the Name given to this other Emperors adorned Rome with other bai one 
ublick Market-place, or great Opening, in Rome. Places: but that of Targuin excelled all the fte N 


t reached from the Capitol to the Hill Palatinus; Magnificence. 
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Wing his Advantages. 


the firſt Inſtitution. 


TARQ 
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The Roman Infantry was indeed become very numerous, Year of 
-e the removal of a great multitude of Inhabitants from the conquered Cities 
Rome : but the Cavalry continued upon the ſame Foot on which Romulus had 
& it. It conſiſted only of three Bodies of Roman Knights, to whom the firſt Tas gu 
ng had given the Names of Rhamnenſes 53, Tatienſes, and Luceres. Tarquin, 
ho knew how to make the beſt uſe of the Cavalry, and had commanded It in 
e former King's Time, propoſed to add ſome new Bodies of Knights to thoſe 


AnD in any State leſs ſuperſtitions than that of the Romans, this Deſign would 
ve been put in execution, without any Diſpute : but in Rome, T, arqum found 
Oppoſition made to the Innovation he had a mind to introduce. This Diviſion 
the Horſe into three Bodies had been determined by Auguries: and this was 
ound enough for the Augurs to oppoſe the wicked Attempt which, they ſaid, the 
ing was going to make againſt the Authority of Religion. 

UIN was indecd born in Hetruria, where Divinations had their 


rcneleſs, as he was a Greek by Deſcent, he ſeemed to have but little Regard for 
Wc triding Obſervations ; and therefore thought to prevail on his People to over- 
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| 
| 
an their Knowledge in Divinations. 
| | 
| 63 Theſe three Names were thoſe of the three 
bes, into which Rome was divided by Romulus. 
c firſt of theſe was fo called from one of Romu- 
* Names; the ſecond ftom the Name of Titus 
3 the Sabine King, whom Romalas petmitted 
: reign with him in Rome; and the third, either 
tne Name of the Lucumo, who came and ſettled 
"me, in Romnlxs's Time, of from the Name 


the 1 5 which ſerved as an Alam to the firſt 


Fg. XXI. NAVIUS was born in the Country, and his Father was a poor Man, who, 
hole Inheritance was a little Field, partly ſown with Corn, and partly planted 
ich Vines. His firſt Buſineſs in his Infancy was to keep the vileſt Animals his Fa- 
er had: And one Day, after he had been aſleep, he found at his waking, that 


At this, his Fear of the Anger and Cor- 


aion of his Father firſt vented it ſelf in Tears, and then he went into a Cave, 
aſecrated to the Heroes; that is, to thoſe famous Men in Italy, who, ac- 
I prding to the Belicf of that Time, from being Mortals, had been. placed 
vong the Gods. Here Navius made a Vow to come and offer up to the Demi- 
WS ods the biggeſt Bunch of Grapes that was in his Father's little Vineyard: And 
WW crwards the young Swine-herd by Chance found his ſtray Beaſts. Upon which, 
he great Difficulty of performing his Vow with all due Exactneſs, being that of 
nding out which was really the biggeſt Bunch of Grapes in the Vineyard, he had 
eccourſe for this to the Art of Divination. 
e divided his Father's Field into four Parts, made his Obſervation on the flying 
f the Birds from the four Quarters of the World, and the Operation ſucceeded. 
e found out by the Augurics the Vine which bore the biggeſt Bunch, gathered 
and made an Offering of it in the Cave of the Heroes. 

IN the mean time, Navins's Father, who had been a Witneſs of all his Son's 
anagement, thought Nature had given him a Talent for Divination, which 
t was his Duty to bring to Perfection. 
Neighbouring City, had him there made a good Scholar, and when he was come 
> a mature Age, put him under the Diſcipline of the moſt learned Augur 
= {erruria. At this time Numa had eſtabliſhed a College of Augurs at Rome, 
= rhich then conſiſted of Citizens who were more conſiderable for their Birth, 


By the Help of the Augural Staff 


He therefore brought him to the 


auvins was therefore ſent for to Rome, 


Romans, and was called Lucas. Out of each of 
theſe Tribes was choſen a hundred Knights, which 
made in all three hundred, and each Body bore 
the Name of the Tribe, out of which it was taken. 
Auguries had likewiſe been made uſe of in their 
Choice: So that the People had long continued not 
to date to increaſe their Number, out of a ſcrupu- 
lous Regard to R-hgion. However, Targuin dou- 
bled them, and made them fix hundree. 
. merely 
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THE FRS r. 


Terence. 


| 3 iſe; for the Hetrurians were the firſt Italians that made uſe of them. Ne 


or ſuch weak Conſiderations. Actius Navins or Nevins, the famous Aigur of 
it Time, was the only Man who undertook to oppoſe the King's Will: And I 
anot omit giving an Account here of an Adventure which both ſacred and pro- 
ine Antiquity have tranſmitted to us; though I am not ignorant of the little 
W:cdit it deſerves; notwithſtanding that Tully makes his Brother Qrintus ſay, that 
ey muſt burn all their Annals, and call in queſtion the beſt atteſted Facts in Hiſ⸗- 
ry, who don't believe the Prodigy of Actius Navius. The whole Story is 


St. Auſt. and 


Lactantius. 


Tully de Di- 
vin. B. 1, 


Dion. Hal. 


Tully, ibid. 
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Year of merely to aſſiſt the Augurs in the Buſineſs of their Office, without being 
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8 adn, 


ROME ted into this illuſtrious Society: And as he had an eſtabliſhed Reputation if | Circ 


CLXVIII. 


TaRQUIN 
THE FiRsT. 


Livy, B. 1. 


ch. 36. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 3. p. 203. 
and Florus. 


Skill in the Art of Divining, no Determination was made by the Court of Augy, 3 
but by his Advice, and upon his Anſwers. T4 
NA therefore was not afraid to ſtand alone in oppoſing the Reſolunm f 
the King had taken, of increaſing the Number of Roman Knights, which had e bis 7 
determined by Divination. He obſtinately withſtood the King's Will, and u! #8 
upon him the Defence of Romulus's Inſtitution, as he had left it. as t. 
Bur Tarquin thought the Augur not ſerious in his Oppoſition, and therefore; i 
for this Diviner into his Preſence, being fully reſolved to confound and dich! 
in him this Divining Art, which Superſtition maintained to the Diminuticy e icht 
the Royal Authority. t 3 
As ſoon as Nævius appeared before Tarquin, in the midſt of the Forum, and] the 
the Sight of all the People, the King ſaid to him, Diviner, canſ? thou dim! 
by thy Art, whether what I am thinking of can be done, or not? And the Au 
anſwered with great Compoſure, Jes, my Lord, 54 my Art tells me that what yywb ® $8 
thinking of may be done. Upon which Targuin, pulling out a Razor from uy} rene 
his Robe, and taking a Flint in his Hand, replied with a Sncer : I was thinly WMccou 
whether it was poſſible to cut this Flint with this Razor. I have taken u id. 
in thy own Craft; the introducing the Gods into thy Deciſions, is all Cheat al Ins 7 
Impoſture. If thou canſt perform what is impoſſible, do. At theſe Words the ?yþ Mines 
ple burſt out a laughing: Whilſt Navzzs alone diſcovered no Surprize. Oni tw. 
contrary, he addreſſed himſelf to the King with an Air of Aſſurance, and (if us 
65 Put the Razor to the Flint, and try. I readily ſubmit to any Puniſhmen, il Wild | 
ou don't do what you thought on. In ſhort, Tarquin, contrary. to his Expetain} 
ſaw the Hardneſs of the Flint give way to the Edge of the Razor, and he cut throw} e 5k 
it with ſo much Eaſe, that the Stroke reached his Hand, and drew Blood fron; | 3 br ir 
THeN the People, in a Conſternation, teftified their Surprize by their Acchm ! 
tions. The King laid aſide his Deſign of altering Romulus's Eſtabliſhment, and“ trins 
Contempt for the Augur was turned into Admiration. The Art Navins profeliif wo 
gained new Credit in Rome from that Time: And no Determination was aft rh i! 
wards made, either in the Camp or City, without the Approbation of the Au} ſen 
As for Navius himſelf, Tarquin erected a Statue 55 of Braſs to his Memory, in} 
the Place $7 called Comitium, where the publick Aſſemblies were held, and thx} il 
it continued till Auguſtuss Time. The Razor and Flint, which were kept 2s 


numents of the Miracle, were buried near it 55, under an Altar, at which Mal 2 Ri 


Order, to conſult the flying of Birds upon the ſpot, Senate uſed to aſſemble. 
and told the King, that the Omens were favour- 
able. | buried, was called Puteal: it was indeed a for d 
6 Livy ſays, Navins took the Flint into his own Well, (which is in the Latin, Puteus.) An A 


were ever after (worn, in Matters of Juſtice, If we may judge of Navius i} 
this Statue, he was but ſmall of Stature: He wore a Veil on his Head, to (i MF Ci 
that he was conſecrated to the Worſhip of the Gods. ert de 


64 Dion. Hal. ſays, Navius went, by Tarquin's Hand of the Place called Curia Hoſtilia, wher i ¶ me a 


68 The Place where this Razor and Flint vt 7 q 


ands, and cut it, in Tarquins Preſence. was built over it, in the Comitium, near the FC 


66 This Statue was of a leſſer Size than ordina- where Juſtice was adminiſtred. Tull fays, gr _ TI 
nary. It repreſented the Augur Navius, with one of were ſworn on this Altar, by touching I. n 2 
the Lappets of his Robe thrown over his Head like their Hands. The Form of the Oath couſ ina. 


a Cowl. The Augurs were always repreſented ſo, calling Jupiter to witneſs the Truth of og” 
when in the Performance of their Office, as ap- ſaid, and praying him to deprive thoſe who 


ro. 


pears by the Medals. of all they had in the World, if they ſwore f 2 
67 Dion. Hal, adds, that the Statue was placed as effectually as they deprived themſelves © m i N 
near the Ficus Ruminalis; (or the Fig - tree under Stones they had in their Hands, which they le m ae 
which Romulus and Rhemus are ſaid to have ſacked Si ego te ſciens fallo, ita me eptcrat Dieſpiter bo ey . 


the Wolf:) and Livy, that it ſtood on the Left ſalva arbe & arce, ut ego hunc lapidem. Ti 3 


2 


U 


ek III. The ROMAN HISTORY. 


AE Reader will, no doubt, think it ſtrange, that an Event related with ſo ma- 


| Circumſtances, reported by all the Writers of the Roman Hiſtory, and adopted 


© WE" bY 


Wt down it. 
Ich a little Help, carry Barks up the Tyber, againſt the Stream, and bring them 


ſome of the Fathers of the Church, who without queſtioning it, imputed 
ſnould be a mere fabulous Invention: And yet this is the Judgment 


ick, ; 
o Magi Look with Contempt, ſays he 


ich Tally himſelf formed of it, tho an Augur. 


| 1 his Brother Quintus, look with Contempt on the Razor and Flint of the famous 


jus; when we reaſon as Philoſophers, we ought to lay no Streſs upon Fables. 

s to Tarquin, it is pretended that he paid ſuch a Deference to the common 
udices in Favour of Auguries, as not to dare to make any Attempts upon Ro 
iss Eſtabliſhment. He therefore did not add any new Company of Roman 
Wizhts to the three old ones: Nevertheleſs he had a greater Number of Horſe than 
of his Predeceſſors. He increaſed the Number of Soldiers, without increaſ- 


7 


me Number of the Troops; and the Roman Cavalry now amounted to 1800 
en. 
the ſame time augmented his Forces. 

Wc. XXII. Wirn this Reinforcement the King marched out of Rome, in the Spring, 
renew the War with the Sabines: But they, having had time enough to get great 
cours from the Cities of Aerruria, prevented him $9, and appeared firſt in the 
id. Tarquin found them encamped near Fidena, by the Place where the Tyber 
Ins the Anio. The Hetrurians were poſted on one Bank of the Tyber, and the 
ines on the other, over againſt them; and there was a Communication between 
two confederate Armies, by a Bridge of Boats laid croſs the River. 

HE Roman, who found himſelf ſtopped by this unexpected Incampment, and 
ad not poſſeſs himſelf of the upper Part of the River, came nevertheleſs and 
ed himſelf on a Hill by the Banks of he Anio, in an advantageous Situation. 
e skilful Tarquin thought his preſent Buſineſs was not ſo much to exert his Va- 


_ 


r in bold Attacks, as his Conduct in ſurprizing the Enemy by ſome Stratagem 
Fring; and though they came into the Plain and inſultingly offered him Battle, 
I& would not move out of his Intrenchments. 
Ah inventing a Stratagem, whereby he might ruin and deſtroy both their Camps. 
ſent a Detachment of his Troops to the oppoſite Side of the Tyber, unknown 
the Enemy, with Orders not to act till he gave them Notice. 
vas in the mean time contriving Means to cut off the Communication the 
ines had with the Hetrurians by the Bridge of Boats which they had laid over 
1 River. As the Roman had poſted himſelf above 2h Anib, at a little Diſ- 
ce from the Place where it diſcharges it ſelf into he Tyber, he perceived, that 


He bore the Bravadoes of the united Sabmes and Hetrurians without 


He was all the while taken up 


Whilſt he him- 


Current of this little River would carry any thing into he Tyber, which was 
He likewiſe foreſaw, that if the ſame Wind continued, it would, 


the Bridge of Boats. | 

WITH this View, the King built flat-bottom Boats, like Rafts, and loaded them 
ch dry Wood, Sulphur and Roſin: And in the Night, while the Wind conti- 
ed favourable to his Deſign, he ſent the Fire-ſhips he had prepared, both down 
J * Anio, and up the TDyber, at the ſame time. So that the Enemy's Bridge be- 
cus inveſted on both Sides, with theſe burning Materials, was ſoon all in a 


me. The Sabines therefore ran inſtantly to extinguiſh it, and, as is uſual on 


l unforeſeen and ſudden Accidents, left their Camp unguarded. Then Tarquin 
* e and attacked it with the beſt Part of his Roman Forces. He had marched out 

his Entrenchments before the Day dawned, and by break of Day he made him- 
t Maſter of the Sabine Camp. On the other Bank, the Detachment he had ſent 


ay, and which had paſſed the Tyber in the Night, came and fell upon the Camp 


„bis War of the Sabines in Conjunction with 
F *r4r:ans, may perhaps be thought miſplaced. 
indeed the Romans had made Peace with the 

| ey of Herruria, from the Time that Tarquin 

1 ed for his Victory over them. Nor do I eny 

s Probable, that this firſt War of the Sabines 


75 Rome, might be ſome Vears before their o- 
r Wars with 


ey after it. 


But after all, as Hiſtorians have 


arquin, which we mention imme - 


not given us the exact Dates of theſe Sabine Wars, 
which we believe were at different Times, we will 
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Year of 


ROME 
CLXVIII. 


TARQUIN 
THE FIRST. 


DeDivin. B.1. 


Thus the artful Greek ſhewed a Regard for the publick Superſtition, and 


therefore relate them in one continued Chain, to 


the Triumph of Tarquin the Elder, upon the entire 
Reduction of the Sabiuet. We ſhall indeed, by this 
means, place thoſe Events all together in one View, 
which did not perhaps immediately follow one an- 
other : but we think it a ſufficient Excuſe, to give 


the Reader this Notice of it. 
K k of 
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Year of of the Hetrurians, which was ſtill more negligently guarded than that of the 1 


2 — bines. As ſoon as they ſaw the Bridge of Boats take Fire (which was the 8 


TaRqQuin 


THE FIRST. the Flames, ſome by the Sword, and ſome by leaping voluntarily into 2% The | 


Liry, B. 1. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 3. p. 197+ 


cConcerted Stratagem, which gave the Romans a ſurprizing Superiority over 41 


Year of 


ROM E Defeat to the Incapacity of their General, and their Bravery reviving their C00 6 


CLXIX. 


this, a ſudden Fright ſeized the moſt brave, and the Sabine Army ws ha 
into Diſorder. Every one fled without Heſitation, and the Rout was gen 3 
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Tarquin had given them) they attacked the Camp on the other Side 7he Jyber. 1 | g 
that the Enemy being attacked on both Sides of it, ſome of them periſned g | 


to ſave themſelves by ſwimming. And by this means, the Arms of the EH 
which came floating down the River, brought the News of this Victory to R, 1 \ 
before the Couriers diſpatched by the King arrived. The greateſt Part of h T 
Glory of this fine Action was avowedly due to the Roman Cavalry, Theſe, A 
ing poſted in the Out- ſide of the two Wings of the Army, and ſeeing the ;,Þ 
bines come out of their Camp, and break through the Center of the ] 
Infantry, ran with ſuch Expedition to its Relief, that they made the Sabine, ,,Þ 
way. The latter were preparing to gain the Hills, after they had made th i 
Way thro' a Body of Romans; but the Horſe, without giving them time toy ix 
that, drove them back to the Side of the River, and let but a few of tub 
eſcape. | 1 
Such was the glorious Victory of the illuſtrious Tarquin, who may be truly iI 
to be indebted only to his own Skill and Art for it. His Conqueſt was owingyf # 
his ſetting Fire to the Bridge; and therefore he dedicated the Spoils of the E! 
to Vulcan. He threw them together in an Heap, and burned them in Honour 
this God, as he had vowed to do. FE 
AFTER this, Tarquin would give his Enemies no Reſt, but immediately ent} i 
into the Lands of the Sabines; whoſe preſent Misfortunes had not at all abyil 
their Pride. They ventured to face the Enemy again, with an Army tun} 
tuouſly gathered together; but it was routed, or cut in Pieces, and then ti q 
had no Refuge left, but in the Clemency of the King. They ſued to him fil 
Peace; but the Romans did not think fit to grant them more than a ſix lu 
Truce. 9 
S. XXIII. As ſoon then as the Term preſcribed for that Ceſſation of Arms was ende 
the Sabines paſſed the Anio, and made Incurſions into the Roman Lands; which 1of li 
uin was no ſooner informed of, but he haſtened out of Rome. He was followil ei 
by the braveſt Youth of his City, and falling on theſe Plunderers with increditf 
Expedition, defeated them. And after he had taken their Spoil from them, , ic 
in came and encamped near the Enemy, with the Body of Men he had vil} iſ 
him, whilſt the reſt of his Army haſtened after him; and the whole was augme WM 


"i 
= 


ed with auxiliary Troops, brought from the Countries which were ſubject to in} 2 


The Jabines were not inferior to the Romans, either in Number or Van 8 
As ſoon then as Tarquin had drawn up his Troops in order to engage, thei} i 
bines offered him Battle. The firſt Shock was violent on both Sides, anda i 
gave ſignal Proofs of the greateſt Courage: The Victory which Tarquin won u, 
wholly owing to a Stratagem. The Night before the Battle, he detached a h 
of Men from his Army, who were to take a great Compaſs, and come and at 
the Enemy behind, in the Heat of the Battle. Accordingly, when the Armin 
were molt furiouſly engaged with one another, the Sabines ſaw ſome Au 
Troops at a Diſtance, which advanced in good Order, to ſurround them. "lil 


The ſcattered Soldiers were hotly purſued by the Romans: So that they wi 2 
eſcaped the Swords of the Conquerors were taken Priſoners, and few of hl 
were able to reach the neighbouring Cities. Then the Conſternation of the 
bines was ſo great, that their Camp it ſelf, tho pretty well fortificd, was not "ml 
to hold out againſt the Enemy, and the ſudden Pannick which ſeized them, Vf . 
ſurrendered to the Romans, without Reſiſtance. Such was the Effect of 2 f, 


ple, who were not inferior to them in Courage. A 
Bur the Sabines were not diſcouraged, tho' overcome. They imputed i | 


dence, they choſe themſelves an experienced Commander, who was very ca 
of warding againſt Artifice, Whilſt Tarquin, who was informed of the "Bl 
Preparations the Sabines were making, under another General, was wholf 5 

| 4 4 


1 q ent upon tak 


4 the Sabine Army Was aſſembled. But the Sabine General wiſely ayoided a 
WM.::1c, and poſted himſelf upon Eminencies, in an inacceſſible Camp. There 
J amuſed the valiant Romans with ſlight Skirmiſhes, without hazarding a gene- 
WW. Action. He waited for the coming up of the reſt of his Troops, to join 
m in this impregnable Poſt. Tarquin therefore choſe to change the Attack of 
Je Enemy's Camp into a Blockade, and ſurrounded it on all Sides, to cut off 
eir Proviſions. But this Project ſucceeded only in part: It would have been 
uch happicr for him, if he could have made himſelf Maſter of the Prey which he 
d ſhut up. The Sabines attempted by little Excurſions, at little Diſtances of time, 
furniſh their Camp with Neceſſaries; but being often beaten by the Roman 
Worſe, it was with great Difficulty that they brought the little Convoys which 
ey guarded, to their Camp. They were at length utterly deſtitute of Pro— 
WW Gons and Forage, and reduced to the utmoſt Extremity. And then the Sabine 
Feneral, who had plunged them into theſe Difficulties by Neceſſity, extricated 
em with Addreſs. He took the Opportunity of a dark and ſtormy Night, by 
our of which he marched all his Troops out of his Camp, and left nothing 
it, but ſome wounded Men and Cattle. Thus ended the Campaign, which 
7 ras glorious to Tarquin, but not at all deciſive. 
1 F. XXIV. TIE Sabines took Courage again, under a General whoſe Conduct 


ey cnliſted all their Youth, who were capable of bearing Arms. They no 
Wager went on in the old Way, of letting every City take its Turn of ſending 
ut its Militia, to make up a moderate Army; the whole Nation joined, and took 
ms together. And this Multitude being thought too great, by the Sabine 
eneral, to be under the Command of one Man, he divided it into two Bodies, 
nich were to act ſeparately. Tarquin, on his Part, took his Meaſures from his 
MMncmy's Conduct, and in like manner, not only increaſed his Troops with thoſe 
Aetruria and Latium, but likewiſe borrowed ſome from all his Allies. And 
ing by this means more formidable, and better provided with Troops than the 


ear one another, that they might be under the ſame Government, and purſue the 
ne uniform Deſigns. He commanded his Romans himſelf, put his Nephew A. 
at the Head of the Hetrurians, and gave the Command of the Latins and 
her Allies to Servius Tullius. This Man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all the 
nan Wars, though he had been a Slave, and was a Foreigner. It was now 
ta little time ſince he obtained the Privileges of a Roman Citizen; and we 
all ſoon ſee him riſing gradually in the Army, till at laſt he aſcends the Throne. 
OJ us were the two braveſt Nations in Italy, then trying their Strength with each 
er in the Sabine Plains. Tarquin commanded in the right Wing of his Army, 

x in the left, and Servins Tullius in the Center. They fought the whole 
a with equal Intrepidity and Conſtancy ; but in the End the Romans were 
aorious. Tho' this was probably not till after Tarquin had made a Vow to Ju- 
ter, Funo, and Minerva, to build them a magnificent Temple. Then Superſtition 
rreaſed the Courage of the Romans: Their Enemies gave way, left the braveſt 
cheir Men dead upon the Spot, and the reſt were taken or diſperſed. Whereby 
che Territory of the Sabines lay open to the Mercy of the Conqueror; and 
V nicredible what Riches he carried off. In ſhort, Tarquin weary with plun- 
eung, returned to Rome crowned with freſh Glory. 


2 ties ſtill ſubſiſted, and preſerved that Liberty, of which they were ſo jealous. 
We therefore was already buſy in making Preparation for the Sieges, which 


<< fo be the Buſineſs of the next Campaign. But in the mean time, the na- 


es was funk with their Forces: And their Wiſdom brought the conquered 
don to a Reſolution, which was very neceſſary in the preſent Diſtreſs, They 
umbled themſelves ſo far as to ſend Deputies to Tarquin, from all the beſt of 
eir Cities, to ſuc for a Peace. The Ambaſſadors met the King, who was al- 

| 9 ready 


| j ual Heat and martial Ardour of the Enemy diſappeared. The Courage of the 


ine, he divided his Forces into three Armies, and ordered them to encamp always 
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ing the Field carly, and preventing this new Rival of his Glory, Year of 
ccordingly, he paſſed the Anio, and ſhewed himſelf to the Enemy, before RO ME 


CLXIX. 


TarqQuiN 
THE FIRST. 


Year of 


43 icy liked, and promiſed themſelves more happy Succels for the future: And ROME 


'® 5 + 


| Bur the Romans had not yet made all the Advantages they might have done Year of 
Wa their Victory. The Country of the Sabines was indeed plundered, but their ROME 


CLXXI. 


* 
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Tax quid 


THE FIRST. 


Macrob. Sa- 
turnal. B. 1. 
t. 6. 


— 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 3. p. 201. 
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Year of ready upon his March, with Intent to take and plunder their Cities: 
ROM E Embaſly ſaved him the Trouble of the Expedition. 

A, him the Poſſeſſion of their fortified Places, and all their Country, if he vo 
The Conqueror ſhewed them no more Se 


give them tolerable Conditions. 
than he had done the Hetrurians. 


of delivering up their Priſoners without a Ranſom. 
Valour in fighting, and Moderation towards the Conquered, make the 
State greater and more formidable than it had ever hitherto been: So that 1 
Honours of a Triumph 79 could not but be again due to ſo glorious a Pring ö 
He entered Rome in the ſame State as he had done in his Triumph over the 1 
And his eldeſt Son, or perhaps Grandſon 71, who, tho' 
Years old, had both ſcen and imitated the Valour of his Father, or 
in the laſt Battle, received likewiſe at Rome, his Share of Honour in Proporjyf 
to his Age. The King gave him publick Commendations before the People; wy 
the Right of wearing a Robe of Diſtinction, and a Ball of Gold hung about ii 


trurians. 


Neck, was his Reward. 


§. XXV. TARQUIN being now grown old, thought only of enjojisþ 
the Sweets of Reſt and Quiet, after his great Labours and. continual Victories. M 
vertheleſs he did not forget the Vow he had made to Jupiter, uno, and Miner | 
in the laſt War with the Sabines: As ſoon as that War was ended, he made it u 
firſt Buſineſs to perform it. He began with levelling the Area, on which he reſohd! 
to raiſe the famous Temple he had promiſed to build: which Temple became aw! 
wards the moſt glorious Monument of the Roman Magnificence, and the princpi] 
Place for the Roman Worſhip. Even the firſt Attempts towards building this mas þ 
nificent Structure, were conſiderable both for Expence and Labour. | 
Tarpeius (for ſo it was now called, though it had formerly borne the Name d 
Saturnius) being full of craggy Points, and its Top uneven, it was therefor | 
levelled. And in order to this, it was neceſſary to fill up the Hollows with Nb 
biſh, and to raiſe high Pieces of Stone- work upon Piles, thereby to bring tif 
Precipice of the Rock upon a Level with the Top of the Hill. 
Work was carried on by Tarquin's Orders; and the Plan 


out, and its Foundations laid 72. 


AnD now Attius Navius appeared again upon the Stage. This famous Augtri 


The Deputies gf. 


R Ota 


And they { 3 
ted | 
ul Þ 


very! 
Nay, he even granted them the Fam 4 


Thus did Targuiy, bv 


but fOurten 
Grandfathe, | 


The Hil 


This 


paintil 
of the Temple matte 


= 


3 


—_ 
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ſaid to have been conſulted about the Part of Rome, in which Jupiter would bi 
like to have his Temple placed: and he, by his Knowledge in Auguries, declared ii 
the Hill Tarpeius. But when they came to conſecrate the Area of the Temple of Ji | 
piter, Funo, and Minerva, there aroſe another Difficulty. This Hill was already fil 
of Statues and Altars, erected to ſeveral other Gods: and it ſeemed indecent to | 
move ſo many Deities, to make room for others. However, an Expedient ua 
found out for removing them, without giving them offence. By the Help of 4 
guries, all theſe Gods were conſulted, to know whether they were willing to 
removed: and the greateſt Part of them being found willing, they were carried u 


70 Dion. Hal. and the Faſti Capitolini, exactly agree, 
as to the Triumphs Tarquin the Elder had at Rome: 
and they place them in the ſame Order. Tarquin 
triumphed then, 1ſt. Over the Lazins; 2dly. Over 


the Hetrurians ; and, 3dly. Over the Sabines. But 


the Years in which he triumphed, are unfortunately 
omitted by Dion. Hal. and effaced out of the Mar- 
ble of the Faſti Capitolini. The only Date which 
remains entire, is that of the laſt Triumph, which 
was over the Sabines, and on the Ides of September. 
No Regard ought therefore to be had, either to the 
Author of The Lives of Illuſtrious Men, who makes 
Tarquin the Elder to have triumphed but twice; or 
to Livy, (whom Macrobius has followed) who 
mentions only one Triumph of Targuin the Elder, 
viz. that after his Victory over the Sabires. 

71 It's certain, Tarquin the Elder had at leaſt one 
Son, and that this Son dying before the King his Father, 


ever he was, that he died before Targuin the En 
It is indiſputable, that this King left no Son beim 
him, and that his Grandſons, who ſurvived in 
muſt have been much younger than this Perm bp 


could have been, after the Death of his Grand: Wl 


Grandchildren Targuin left under the Tuition d 
Servius Tullius, immediately. 


72 The Hiſtorians of antient Rowe differ un 


the Epocha of the Foundation of the Temple 
Jupiter Capitolinus. Livy and Tacitus cont 


that Tarquin the Elder laid the Foundations of " 3 


Dion. Hal. affirms it was done by Tar quin the - fur : ö 
10 


In order therefore to reconcile the Greek 


ther. We ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of tt | | 3 | 


an with the Latin ones, we muſt not unde Ry 


the latter ſtrictly. They intended to ſay no a 


than that Tarquin the Elder, after having le 


and prepared the Ground, marked it out for x 7 J 


left him at leaſt two Grandſons. We can't be ſure Building. So that, according to Dion. Hal. 
whether he who is here mentioned, and of whom 5 

Macrobius and Aurelius Victor fy 
Targuin's, or only a Grandſon. 


4 


k, was a Son of 
ut it's certain, which 


Proud only finiſhed what his Predeceli 2 
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ther Places. 
gur ſaid, the only two, 


ordingly, though the God 
ace was offered to him; 
apitolinus ; and were encloſed 
onſecrated to Jupiter, his Wife Juno, 
oubtleſs nothing but the ar 
air Opportunity of flattering the 


reſerve the firſt Vigour of her 20% 
emple was dedicated 76 by Navius, 


roph 
Her from finiſhing 


ended to his Succeſſor. 
no were too young to ſupply his Place. 


73 That nothing may be thought wanting in re- 
tion to the Worſhip of the God Terminus, WC 
au here obſerve, 1ſt, That this God was ſome- 
nes repreſented by a Stone or a Stock of a Tree. 
hus Ovid, 


Y Termine, ſive lapis, ſive es deſertus in agro 
3 Stipes, ab antiquis tu quoque nomen habes. 


Faſt. 2. 


ud in like manner Apuleius; Vel enim colliculus 
mn; conſecratus, vel truncus dolamine effigiatus, 
8 ceſpes libamine humigatus, vel lapis unguine de- 
eus. Afterwards, the Dii Termini were Iepre- 
ted by Stones cut ſquare, or in the Form of a 
ramid, with human Heads on the Tops of them. 
beſe imperfect Statues had neither Legs nor Arms, 
2D ſhew, that theſe Divinities were to be always 
cd and immovable in the Places in which they 
eee put. 2dly, Ladantins, Iuſtit. B. 1. declares 
at the God Terminus was that famous Stone 
hich Sæzurn devoured inſtead of Jupiter; and con- 
ludes, that Mew muſt be either Stocks or Stones to 
bor/oip ſuch Deities. 3dly, It is nevertheleſs more 
obable, that the Worſhip of the Ds: Termini 
aas referred to Jupiter Terminaliss Dion. Hal. 
ls us, that Nama conſecrated the Boundaries of 
e Roman Territory to this God. And 'tis well 
own, that the Romans had nothing more ſacred 
mong them, than the Oath they took per Jovem 
apidem. On the Reverſe of a Silver Medal of 
je Emperor Auguſtus, we find a Head of Jupiter 
owned with Rays, upon a Pedeſtal cut in the Form 
fan Obelisk. We likewiſe find the Figure of 
upiter Terminalis in a Stone, and on a Medal of 
e Terentian Family. 4thly, The Temple erected 
this God by Numa, was open to the Sky, to 
ew, that the Boundaries ought always to be in 
de Proprietors Sight, that they might not go be- 
bnd them, with Impunity. And the Temple of 
je God Terminus had this Form in Ovid's Time: 


Nunc quoque ſe ſupra, ne quid niſi ſidera cernat, 
Exiguum templi tecta foramen habent. Faſt. 2. 


thly, The Sacrifices offered to the Dii Termini 
ere at firſt only Libations of Wine, Oil, and 
ilk, and the Firſt Fruits of their F ruit, and Cakes. 
Vas thought improper to ſhed Blood in the Pre- 
ece of the tutelary Gods of Peace. But a Lamb 

_ a Sow were ſacrificed to them ſoon af- 
r. Cthly, Sacrifices were offered up to them in 
lemple erected at Rome to the Honour of the 
ao ermiuus, as well as upon the Milliarins La- 
_ ih was ſet up at the ,h Miles, End be- 
een Rome and Laurentum ; doubtleſs this was 


but he and the Goddeſs 
within the Walls of the Temple which was afterwards 


and his Daughter Minerva. 
he artful Management of the Augurs, 
Romans. 
Boundaries of their City mould never be removed; and that Rome would always 
Touth. The Area 
and was from that time ſeparated from all 
anc Uſes: but continual Infirmities, and at Jaſt Death, 
this Monument of his Picty. 


XXVI. Burt Tarquins Cares were not confined to Religion; his Foreſight ex- 
He was going to leave two Grand- children 77 behind him, 


The eldeſt was L. Tarquinius, the youngeſt 


e Boundary of the Koman Territory on that Side, 


l. De ROMAN HISTORY. 


| God Terminus 73, and the Goddeſs of Touth 74, were, as the 
8 who inſiſted 75 upon not being diſplaced. And ac- 
Terminus was nothing but an unſhapen Stone, no Vio- 


always remained upon the Hill 


All which was 
to give themſelves a 
They intimated thereby, that the 


prepared for the Building of the 


hindered Tarquin the 


 Arunx 


in Nama's Time. 7thly, In the private Sacrifices 
that were offered up, on the Boundaries of a pri- 
vate Field, the two neighbouring Proprietors came 
to the Boundary, dreſſed up the God Terminus with 
Crowns, and made him Preſents : 


Te duo diverſa Domini de parte coronant, 
Binaque ſerta tibi, binaque liba ferunt. 
Ovid. Faſt. 2. 
And then they feaſted in common upon the Sacri- 
fices. | 


Conveniunt celebrantque dapes vicinia ſupplex, 
Et cantant laudes Termine ſandte tas. 


Faſt. 2. 


Sthly, The Termini had generally no Inſcriptions : 
They were remarkable enough by their Figure. Ne- 
vertheleſs on gives us one which he ſaw at Rome, 


in theſe Words: 
UIS QUIS 
2 70 E R. 


HOC 8 LERIT 
„ A UL:FUSSERIT, 
ULTIMUS $SU©®- 


RUM MORIATUR. 


This was then 20 fe one of the moſt horrible 
Imprecations. The Antients thought nothing more 
terrible than to ſurvive all their 9 Friends 
and wks ng not 100 W any one behind them, 
on whom they might depend, for givi 
N Burial. g . i NY ES # 

74 1 he Goddeſs of Yourh was repreſented 
the F igure of a beautiful Woman in the Ro 
Life, in a very rich Dreſs of different Colours, and 
interwoven with Flowers, to expreſs the Charms 
of Youth. The young Romans, atter they laid 
aſide the Prezexta, dedicated their Hair, and the 
firſt Years of their Manhood, to this Goddeſs : 
which was the ſame with the Goddeſs Hebe. ; 
75 St. Auſtin, De Civit. Dei, B. 4. aſſures us 
that Mars was one of the Gods who would not 
be removed; and whom the Romans were therefore 
forced to place within the new Temple. To which 
he adds, that the Niches in which they ſtood, were 
ſo dark, that they could ſcarce be ſeen. The Plate 
annexed ſhews the Reader the Figures of the diffe- 
ren ets of Termini, 4 

70 That is, Navins, after he had conſulted 
Omens, fixed the Extent of the Ground, and * 
ed out the Plan of the Temple, which was called 
effari, or ſiſtere templum. | 
77 It has been long diſputed, whether the two 
young Targains, who ſurvived old King Targuin 
and one of whom had the Crown after Serving 
Tullius, were the Sons, or only Grandſons, of Tar- 
quin the Elaer, And if 1 our Judgment of it, 


only 
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Year of Arunx Tarquinius, who was ſirnamed The Proud, when he came to the Thro,, al 
R O M E which was not till long after his Grandfather's Death. Tarquin the Elder deſpꝛit ' 
CLXXII . 2; = 
CLXXIIl. therefore of conveying the Crown to either of them, took proper Mealures for cu. 
WYV tinuing it in his Family at leaſt, in the Perſon of one of his Daughters. He ma, e 
3 — them to the two Men in Rome, that were moſt capable of ſucceeding him. The | 7 ple, 
aeldeſt was given to Servius Tullius, who had indeed been but lately made a Cite 
and a Patrician, but whoſe Valour and other Virtues made him moſt worthy q 
the Choice of the Romans. The youngeſt was married to M. Junius, the Pate 
of that famous Brutus, who afterwards deſtroyed the regal Power and Authoriy | 
in Rome. The Reputation Junius Birth and Merit gave him, made Tarquin thiy, | 
that Servius could not have a more formidable Competitor than him. And thy | 
he provided againſt the Crown's going out of his Family, by making thoſe two Me 
his Sons-in-law, who were beſt qualified to wear it. : 
Dion. Hal. F. XXVII. WHILE theſe things were doing, the famous Augur, Attius Narius d. 
B. 3. J. 204. appeared on a ſudden. Both the manner of his Death, and the Author of it, were u. 
terly unknown. Perhaps it was owing to the Jealouſy of his Collegues, or a ſects | 
Conſpiracy among his Enemies. However, the People murmured at it, and his Re. 
putation among them quickened their Enquiries after his Murderers. As it had be 
very ſecretly done, many were ſuſpected of the Crime: and the Sons of Ancus My. | 
cius, Tarquin's Predeceſſor on the Throne, laboured to turn the Suſpicion upon tie | 8 
old King. Theſe Princes ſtill continued to have the ſame Pretenſions they alas Y 
had, of reigning after Tarquin. What made them uncaſy at preſent, was, un! 
they ſaw the wiſe King had taken very proper Mcaſures to make the Choice of r! 
Romans fall upon one of his Sons-in-law : and Servins Tullius was thereby becone | x 
the principal Object of their Jealouſy. They therefore formed a Delign of alliſi. | i 
nating him. But conſidering that whilſt Tarquin was alive, an Attempt upy Þþ 
the Life of his Son-in-law could not eſcape unpuniſhed ; this led the two Princ 
into a wicked Plot to deſtroy the King himſelf : And the fatal Accident which to þ 
off Navius ſo ſuddenly, ſeemed to favour their Deſign. The Romans were n 
ignorant that the Augur had often oppoſed Tarquin in his Undertakings. Beſide, 
the King had ſhewn but lictle Concern at the Loſs of the Diviner, and had t 
been very earneſt in diſcovering his Murderers: Which was enough for theſe ani. 
tious Pretenders to the Throne, to fix upon Tarquin the black Calumny of hajin Þ* 
been the Author of the Crime. They at firſt ſpread the Report only by Inſau- i 
tions: but when the Minds of the People were prepoſſeſſed with it, they then a 


Lo 
ry 


© 


only from the Authority of the Latin Hiſtorians, leaſt ten Years at Rome, before he could have h 
and antient Monuments, we ſhall judge wrong. come ſuch a Favourite with Aucus, have nut 
Livy indeed, after ſome ſmall doubt, joins with himſelf ſo well known to the Romans, and hurt 
thoſe who think them his own Sons. He acknow- done Service enough to the State, to deſerve tos i 


ledges he was carried away with the Stream. The declared Tutor to the Children of the dyin Rig obta 
Faſt Capitolini likewiſe ſay, that Tarquin the Proud and to obtain the Suffrages of the People for u N 
was the Grandſon of Damaratus, and conſequently ceeding him in the Throne. So that T avaqui/mil | 

the Son of Tarqain the Elder. But what may have de- have been at leaſt thirty, when her Husband "i cem 
ceived the Author of theſe Faſti, is this: that the firſt made King. And as then Tarquin was thirty i g 
Tarquin adopted his Grandſons, and thereby became or thirty-cight Years upon the Throne, ſhe cut 

in eme Senſe their Father: and conſequently Da- quently mult have been at leaſt ſixty-eight, wen BY 
maratus muſt have been in that Senſe their Grand- Husband died. Now Targuin and his Broi' fr utile 
father. That Tarquin the Elder was their own Father, Aranx were ſo young at their Father's Death, 1.1 hey 
is what no Man can reaſonably believe. Dion. Hal. in the firſt place, Tanaquil herſelf, who was ſo gꝗ, 
demonſtrates, paſt all doubt, that they were on- a Judge of the proper Qualifications for a C0 ͤY * 


ly the Grand- children of the firſt King Tar- did not think of making either of them King, ® Wh 
_ quia: We will explain the Reaſons with which preferred her Husband's Slave before them; and & | 
e confutes the old Hiſtorian Fabius Pidor. It condly, that even after Targuin's ſecond Mag 
muſt be ſuppoſed, ſays he, Tarquin the Son of with young Tzllia, Livy himſelf acknowledges wh 
Damaratus, did not go from Tens with his were yet in their Youth, Celeriter, ſays he, W 
Wife Tauaquil, before he was of a mature Age; Jeſcentem ſua temeritate implevit. They mult tir wu 
ſince he was then capable of bearing the publick Of- fore have been born, when Tanaquil was too W 
tices of his Country, and only left it out uf Reſent - to bear Children. Who then could have dend > 
ment, becauſe he could not obtain them. On this Father, but one of the Sons of Tarquin the Elder, - 
foot, we may reaſonably allow him to have been died before him? To ſay, that they were the by 
thirty, when he left Hetruria: tho Dion. Hal. con- or even Grandſons, of Egerins, Targuin #6! 1 
tents himſelf with making him twenty-five. His Brother, who took the Name of Collatinus, 5 . 1 
Wife Tazaquil muſt likewiſe have been at leaſt into a Labyrinth of Difficulties. We have " Tz 
twenty, at their Removal; ſince the Hiſtorians re- fore followed Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus py i 
preſent her as at Woman's Eſtate, and a Woman of to Livy, and the other Latin Authors, who 1 
conſummate Prudence, at that time. And, with - copied after one another. 9 
out doubt, Tarquin and his Wife muſt have been at 
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ed to accuſe him before them. It's plain, the Sovereignty of the Kings of 
then neither abſolute nor independent. The two Princes were clo- 
d, in the Speeches they made to an Aſſembly of the Peo- 
G of a Murder committed on the 3 bg an . nf who was 

| immortal Gods. They demanded Juſtice upon a ſacrilegious 
por eſe ſo much as an Tralian by creek Some Patricians of heir 
d their Complaints; and the Populace, who often hate thoſe who 
ſuffered themſelves to be carried away with the ſeditious Diſcourſes 


or the Sons of Ancus Martius. In vain did the King appear in Perſon, in the Place 


L br the Aſſembly, to diſperſe the Tumult: They offered Violence to him, and 
23 Hove him back as an abominable Murderer, who had dipped his Hands in the Blood 


1 Man dedicated to the Service of the Altars. And Jervins Tullius was forced 


Ws 
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J make uſe of all his Intereſt with the People, to appeaſe the Rage of a Popu— 
ice, zcalous for the Honour of their Gods. But at length their Heat abated : the 
W11ſcneſs of the Accuſation was known, and the two Accuſers got nothing among 


Wc people, but the ſhameful Character of having calumniated their King. And 
though their Crime deſerved to be puniſhed, yet T arquin was naturally inclined to 
Wc icmency. He pardoned the two Sons of Ancus, in conſideration of the good 


oy 


$. XXVIII. Bur the Intereſts of Religion made the King more ſevere to a proſti- 


Nute Veſtal. Some have thought that he was the Inventor of that Kind of Puniſh- 


2 ment which was ever after inflicted on ſuch of theſe Prieſteſſes, as diſhonoured their 
Conſecration: And they add, that Numa only commanded that they ſhould be 


Woned. This at leaſt is certain, that the firſt Inſtance we have of this Severity againſt 


Whoſe inceſtuous Virgins, was in Tarquins Time. The Veſtal Pinaria was impu- 


2 dent enough to offer ſacrifice with impure Hands, and a polluted Body: and the 
ing therefore condemned her to be buried alive. As for him, who had diſ- 


onoured her, it is probable the Law was then made, which commanded all ſuch 


Jo be whipped to death. 


NEVERTHELESS, Tarquin did not leſſen his Eſteem for the venerable College 


f Veſtals: on the contrary, he encreaſed the Number of them. He conſidered, 


hat though the four Veſtals Numa had inſtituted, might have been enough to keep 
up the ſacred Fire in his Time; yet that theſe could not now be a ſufficient Num- 
Per for the different Offices of Religion, which were by this time exceedingly 
ultiplied in Rome. Tarquin therefore added two new Yeſtals to the old ones; 
Wand their Number was now firſt encreaſed to ſix 78. Es 

F. XXIX. Bur in proportion as Tarquin advanced in Age, and drew nearer his End, 
he Ambition of the Sons of Ancus 2 grew more ſtrong and active. They 


Wbtaining the Suffrages of the People whom they had found means to gain over 
o their Party. Tarquin indeed, though then about eighty Vears of Age, yet 
emed likely to live ſome Years longer; but the Pretenders thought his living ſo 
Wong made them loſe theſe critical Moments : and they therefore entered into a 
lot to take away the old Man's Life. The Artifice they pitched on, for the Exe- 
ution of their barbarous Parricide, without appearing in it themſelves, was this: 


3 They hired two young Men of their Party, whom they engaged to dreſs them- 
ves like Peaſants, and to carry Hatchets upon their Shoulders, as if they were 
ood-cutters, Theſe pretended to have a 'Quarrel, which grew ſo hot, that they 


7 In a Medal of the Em 1 ee p 
| , preſs Lucilia, we ſee other a Veſſel full of Perfumes, and 
one of which holds a Sympulus, and an- two is veiled. : * 


| ſeemed 
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Year of ſcemed ready to fight : and this Quarrel, which they ſaid was about ſome Con. | Be 


ROME 


CLXXIV. 


TarQUIN 


was begun near the King's Palace. A great number of Conſpirators got t02e:1,, 

about them, under pretence of ending the Diſpute ; but it ſtill continued, withoy = 

any Diminution, till ſuch time as they were got before the Gate of the Palace 1 ru 
1 


THE FIRST- which Tarquin lived. They went into it, and called out on their Sovereign „ eln 


for the Life of the Prince whom you love. The Violence of the Blow he receivi 
ſtunned him at firſt, but he is now recovered from his firſt Swoon, and the Maui © | 


your Zeal. Let your Concern for him be turned into Indignation againſt the cru. 


Juſtice. Kings muſt certainly then have becn very ready to determine ſuch , ec 
of Diſputes among the Populace. Immediately the Lictors endeavoured to hi = Tt 
perſe the Crowd which followed the two Complainants, their Diſpute and J 
mours only encreaſed the more, till the King appeared. And then, as T wa 2 

(after making them ceaſe their confuſed Declamations) was preparing to Are | 3 

them a ſeparate Hearing, one of the two Diſputants gave him a great Sti in 
with his Hatchet full on the Head. Upon which the Conſpirators immediatg; | ne 


fled, but the two Aſſaſſins were ſeized; and when they were put to the m__— im 
ture, confeſſed, that they had only lent their Hands to promote the Ambit, | PF” * 
of the Sons of Ancus, and had not engaged themſelves in the Crime, hut , | Flarc 


their Sollicitations. Thus periſhed one of the greateſt Kings Rome had ever (7, | MR 
The Latin Hiſtorians have not done Juſtice to his Memory; perhaps, either |. | the . 


cauſe the Name of Tarquin was odious to them, or becauſe this Prince wa of | liſtr 
Corinthian Extraction: But the Greek Writers have been more equitable to him; yy | | 
it is a great Proof of their Sincerity, that what they ſay of him, is agreeable n reſe 
what we find in the Faſti Capitolini. By which Faſti we are likewiſe informe | W C 
that Tarquin reigned but thirty-ſeven Years ; though ſome Hiſtorians make hit» | ei 
have reigned thirty- eight 79. 3 7 uſto 
F. XXX. Queen Tanaquil had Courage and Wiſdom above her Sex. She d eat 
not loſe her Preſence of Mind, even at the fight of her dying Husband. Th | ena 
| Heroine cleared the Palace of the Crowd which filled it, and ordered that no b. 6 
ſon whatſoever ſhould be admitted within the Gates. Then ſhutting herſelf ny - | 
with only Ocriſia the Mother of Servins, and Servius himſelf, in the Apartmenf * 
where the King was expiring, ſhe addreſſed herſelf in the following manner to he: Þ 80 
generous Son-in-law, whom ſhe deſigned for the Crown. Jou ſee here, my Lil point 


an unexpected Accident robs us of a Prince, who brought you up as his Son, ] 
raiſed you to the higheſt military Honours. Tarquin honoured you both with H i 
Alliance and his Affection at the ſame time. And after all, your aſſiſting him ui! 
your Counſels has not been a ſufficient Return for the many Favours he hun 


upon you. There yet remains ſomething more for you to do, in Teſtimony of jn 


Gratitude; which is, that you aſcend the Throne after him. Should the cui 
Poſterity of Ancus Marcius ſeize it either by Force or Artifice, what will beam 
of my Grandchildren? What have they not reaſon to fear from the Fury of ti; 8 
Parricides ? Shelter my Children then, under the Protection of the Throne, if 11 
dare venture to make yourſelf Maſter of it. Don't conſider, Servius, the S 
in which you was born, ſo much as the high Rank to which Valour and Haan 


* 


have raiſed you. Add your Conſent to that of the Gods, who have promiſed u 
the Scepter. If you have Courage enough to undertake the Government, the kn = 
dom is yours. | | © | 
Ar theſe Words, the Queen opened that Window of the King's Apartmc Ju 
which looked upon the Street, where this ſudden Accident had brought the People 1 
together; and with an Air of Aſſurance, Be under no Concern, ſaid ſhe to ti, Wl 


is not mortal. He requires you, by me, to obey Servius Tullius, for a time; W 
commands that his Son-in-law ſhall fill his Place till he is perfeciliy recovered. 4 
will ſoon ſee your King appear among you again, and ſhew you his Gratitu "Wl 


Sons of Ancus, who were the ſole Authors of this deteſtable Crime. 4 

Tris wiſe Diſſimulation of Tanaquil had all the Effect ſhe expected fron 1 
it. The King was dead; but her Confidents declared in all Places that he V 2 

79 Livyand Dion. Hal. agree, in ſaying that Tar- Hiſtorians, or Chronologiſts, joined to the Co 2 
quin the Elder reigned thirty-eight Years: and we have tation of the Faſti Capitolini, do more than cou 
all along ſhewn great 5 to the joint Opinion balance their Authority. = 
of theſe two Writers. But in the preſent Cale, ſix | | 
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ceded if the People had ſeen Tarquin dead, ſunk to nothing, upon their believ- 
ng that he was yet alive. 

Taz ſecond Day after that on which the King was aſſaſſinated, Servius Tullius 
ite on the Throne, in the Royal Robes, and attended by the Lictors, and deter- 
incd ſeveral Cauſes. But as he, for a long time, pretended only to ſupply Tar- 
ins Place, whenever any difficult Caſe occurred, he promiſed to report it to the 
ing. As to the wicked Attempt upon the Perſon of the Sovereign, he thought 
Wimſclf obliged to enquire into that, and revenge it. He cited the Sons of An— 
7e to appear before his Tribunal; and upon their Non-appearance they were de- 
Flared infamous, and their Eſtates confiſcated. 1 

l the mean time Servius ſo managed his Affairs, as to gain the Hearts of 
ie Romans; and Tanaguil aſſiſted him, both with her Intereſt and Advice. He 
iſtributed large Sums among the pooreſt of the People: But his main Point was 
9 bring over the Senators to his Party. And in order to this, he took Care to 
Preſerve a good Polity in the City, and an exact Diſcipline and Regularity among 
Orders of Men, from the firſt Beginning of his Adminiſtration. In ſhort, 
hen he had ſufficiently tried his Talent for Reigning, and the People were ac- 
uſtomed to his Government, then the Death of Tarquin do was publiſhed by 
reat Outcries in his Palace. And Jervis, upon being voted to be King by the 
Renate only, appeared in publick with a ſtrong Guard, and with all the Marks of 
Woyalty, without waiting for the Election of the People. So that, as he did not 
re Poſſeſſion in a legal manner, he rather continued to Govern Rome, than be- 
un to Reign in it. 


80 Dion. Hal. indeed ſays, that Servius Tullius Tarquiz : But neither he, nor any other Hiſtorian that 
pointed magnificent Obſequies for his Predeceſſor Ik now of, mentions the Place where his Tomb ſtood. 
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lic, and would ſoon appear again, and adminiſter Juſtice to his People. This Year of 
ruck the guilty Sons of Ancus with Terror, and they voluntarily baniſhed them- RO M E 
elves to Sueſſa, a City of the Yolſti. So that their Plot, which would have ſuc- CLXXIV- 
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Year of F. I. [ITHERTO the People had choſen to entruſt their Scepter more tl q F 


ROME quently with Foreigners than with native Romans: But there is ſom 
33 thing yet more ſurprizing in the Elevation of Servius to the Ropl| 


Dignity. He was not only not born of Roman Parents; but, as ſome Auth! if 
ſay, nothing was mote uncertain than his Deſcent; and as others, in greater Nun! 8 
ber, affirm his Birth was debaſed by Slavery. The moſt probable Account a 4 
give both of his Birth and Education, is as follows. 
Dion. Hal. WHEN Tafquin carried War and Devaſtation into Latium, Corniculum, 2 ch 
B. + 206. pretty near Tivoli, had the Courage to reſiſt her haughty Enemies. But being | i 
Floris, and ken and ſacked by the Romans, ſome of her Inhabitants were cut off by“ 8 
Plutarch. Sword, and ſome teduced to Slavery. Among the latter, Ocriſia, the Mon! 
of Servins Tullius, a Native of Corniculum, underwent the ſame Fate with!“ 
fellow Citizens. She is ſaid to have been deſcended from the moſt illuſtrious vb XR 
bility in her Country: And her Beauty, Extraction, and polite Behaviour, mt! 
her taken Notice of in her Misfortunes. The King himſelf took this beau! ll 
Captive, and made a Preſent of her to Tanaquil his Wife. Her Husband, nandf J 
Tullius, was, according to ſome, killed tat the taking of Corniculum, and i, 
young Captive was then big with Servius Fullius, of whom ſhe was deli s 
at Rome, in Tarquin's Houſe, And as this Child, add they, was born in 1: 
very, the Name of Servius was added to that of Tullius, which he receia? ! 
from his Father, to ſignify his preſent Condition. But others pretend, that 0 
fia was but a Girl when ſhe was carried away from Corniculum, and that ſhe with 


Cn 
- 3a 


aftcrwards married to one of Targuin's Clients, and by him had Servius, of via ö Ferer 
ſhe was delivered in the King's Palace. And laſtly, others raiſe the Birth of ode 
vius Tullius ſo high as to give him a God for his Father; who, they ſay, wha "hs 

Godc 


Vulcan, or at leaſt the Lar; that is, the Houſhold God of Tarquins Pin 
It is indeed ſomewhat ſurprizing, that no Hiſtorian has ventured to carry ua) P 


ov 


Conjectures ſo far, as to ſuſpe& that Ocriſias Son was alſo the King's Son: U | ed af 


leſs perhaps it was their Deſign to hint obſcurely at Tarquin, by the Name of ti 
Lar, or God of the Royal Palace. However, all Hiſtorians agree, that the kn 
of Rome had all the Tenderneſs of a Father, for Servius. And indeed, not 
can be a better Proof of the Uncertainty the Romans were always in, about "i 
real Father of this King, than the Inſcription 1 of the Faſti Capitolini. l 
Names of the Fathers of other Kings are mentioned in them, but that of i 2 
vius's is not. And it's certain, that Tanaquil, either out of Regard for thc Cui 2 
of a favourite Slave, or out of Affection for the Son of an Husband to vill 
ſhe behaved her ſelf like a prudent Wife, took a particular Care of the Ed 
tion of young Servius. In order to gain the greater Veneration and El 2 T 
for this Son of Ocriſia, the Queen ſpread the following Report of him, vl hae 
| be wa: 

1 The Remains we have of the Faſt: Capitolini, that the Father of Tarquin the Firſt, and cr its Fou 


give us the Names of the Fathers both of King Grandfather of Tarqaiz the Proud, at lcali of 2 Pecauſe 
2 the Elder, who preceded, and of Targuin ing to the Opinion of the Author of tbe "ml Philoſo 


the Proud, who ſucceeded Servius Tullius. hey are expreſly named. But they ſay nothing *. TP ivcrc. 
; ig of T arquin the Elder thus: Lucius Tarquinius of Serviuss Father; they only mention 9 2 the Te 
Damarati filius Priſcus. Their Account of Tarquin thus: Servias Tullius Rex. And is not tts ale 
=the Proud, is this: L. Tarquinins L. E. Damarati N. Sign that it was uncertain who his Father w But uilt to 


Superbus; that is, Lacii filius Damarati Nepos. 80 4 tice, 


| q Goddeſs, in procuring him in Marriage the Elgeft Daughter of Tarquin, and there- 


- h 
cur of her 
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lous People believed. As little Servius, ſaid ſhe, was ſleeping in my A. 
13 a ＋ Flame came and ſurrounded his Head. I was ſurprized at the 
Prodigy, and made my Women take Notice of 1t. And the Flame, which made a 
rt of Crown about the Child's Forehead, continued ſhining till he waked. With 
Vhat politick View the wiſe Tanaquil laboured to give ſo much Luſtre to the 
is not known. However, the People prognoſticated the future Gran- 
Ward, from the Fable the Queen had publiſhed of him. | 
ThE Education Servius reccived under the Protection of the Throne, as well 


ſoung Slave 


7 s his great Qualities of Mind and Heart, made him worthy of it. He aſcend- 


1 to it thro' a Gradation of military Offices, in which he ſignalized himſelf by 
is Exploits, and by an uniform wiſe Conduct. Nevertheleſs, Tanaquil had no 


Fhoughts of raiſing him to the higheſt Poſt, till after ſhe had had long Experience 
r him. The firſt Reward his good Conduct merited and gained for him, was 
Muc reſcuing himſelf and his Mother out of a State of Slavery. Then ſeveral 


WWmployments in the Army were ſucceſſively conferred upon him, in which he 
iwas behaved himſelf with Honour. And when he was once become a Citizen 


* 


r Nome, it was not long before he had a Place in the Senate, and was ſeated 


day believe one ſingle antient Writer, it was then, and not in his Infancy, that 


Ne was ſurrounded by a ſhining Light, which gave the World great Expectations 


f his future Grandeur. But theſe Variations in their Accounts of this Prodigy, 
Nufficiently ſhew the Falſhood of it. | | | 

= Howeves, the King and Queen's Regard for Servins Tullius increaſed with his 
crit, and his Fame, He ſoon became ſo conſiderable in Rome, that Tarquin 
hought it no Diſhonour to his Family to give him one of his Daughters in Mar- 


ige. And from that Time the Court ſet no Bounds to the Favours they be- 


owed upon him. Tanaquil eſpecially, who looked on this Son-in law as the 
Hopes of her Family, after the Death of her own Son, led him as it were by the Hand 
o the Throne, Thro' the Aſſiſtance of her Intereſt and artful Management, he 
ccended it, and drew the Admiration of the World upon him, as the greateſt 
WP olitician of any of the Kings of Rome. 

F. II. As then Servius thought himſelf indebted to Fortune for his Grandeur; fo 
he firſt Homage he paid, after he was King, was to this Goddeſs. It is incredi- 
ple, how many Temples and Altars he erected to her; and under how many dif- 
rent Names he diverſified the Worſhip he paid her. He built a Temple to this 
oddeſs near the Capitol, under the Name of Fortuna Primigenia *, or The eldeſt 
Fortune : Which might poſſibly be in Acknowledgment oi the Favour of the 


by putting him in a Way of getting Poſſeſſion of the Throne it ſelf. He erect- 


\ ed another Temple to Fortuna Obſequens 3, or Obedient Fortune ; to ſhew that 


* The Title of this Temple ran thus, Fortune 3 This Temple was dedicated Fortune Obſeguenti; 
4 pe peg? : * Reaſons have been found out and we meet with the ſame Title on one of Auto- 
* B this Name to Fortune. Plutarch thinks ninuss Medals. Some explain this Expreſſion by 
l as 10 called from her having aſſiſted Rome and that of Fortune indigenti; that is, who of Poor, 


E its 2 =P > 
; 323 from their Infancy. Others ſay, it was becomes, or makes Rich. But the other Interpreta- 
| e fortune Or Chance, according to a very bad tion mentioned in the Text is a more natural one. 


* 
e 47 * at the Formation of the U- The Temple Servius dedicated to IO burtune, 
Tue Tre ond _ the Conjecture mentioned in Fortune Virgini, was perhaps ſo dedicated on account 
3 y Jerzius ſhould give the Name of of his two Daughters, whom he married to the two 
Nail ce 2 to one of the Temples he Tarquins. The Reaſons of his other Dedications of 
theſe. ne, is more reaſonable than either of Temples or Oratories to Fortune, are eaſy to be 
| underſtood, 
; | 2 he 
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4 among the Patricians. Yet ſtill Tanaquil was not in Haſte to give him an Al- Plutarch de 
iance in the Royal Family: He firſt married an illuſtrious Roman, named Geganta. Heri. Ron. 
Urne Death of this beloved Wife greatly afflicted and dejected him; and, if we 
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Year of he always had her in Pay, and that ſhe obeyed his Orders. He built a 


ROME 
CLXXVI— 
CLXX VII. 
OVYNY'DY 
SERVIUS 
Tullius. 


on the Hill Palatinus, to Fortuna Privata, or Private Fortune; in A a YH 
ledgment of the Favours he had received from this Goddeſs, when he W 43 
but 4 private Perſon. The Oratorics of Fortuna Virgo, or Virgin Fun i 
and of Fortuna Virilis 4, or Manly Fortune, were alſo Monuments of this King MN 
Piety towards a Divinity who had been ſo favourable to him: And he honous 4H 
her likewiſe under the Name of Fortuna Adverſa, or Adverſe Fortune; whit 1 
was doubtleſs to prevent her furning againſt him. 2 
AnD as Servius Tullius took N for his Pattern, and intended to eſtabih! 
a good Polity in the City, as the ſecond King of Rome had formerly regu1y, bl 
Religion; he alſo reſolved to gain himſelf Reſpect from his People, by the b. 
tence of having a ſecret Correſpondence with ſome Goddeſs: And, if we 6 
believe him, Fortune was his Egeria. He ſpread abroad a Report, that ſhe rina! 1 
him every Night, and came into his Apartment through a Window. N 
F. III. NEvERTHELEssS, the Beginnings of his Reign were not without Dilly, | 
ances and Diſſentions. The Senate did not ſo conſtantly adhere to King Servi! 
he expected they would. The Faction of the Sons of Ancus Marcius had its R. 
tectors among the Patricians, who thought it beneath them to be governed by ' 
Man born in Slavery, and one who was by Birth an Enemy to the Roman Pop, BY 
Nor were the Murmurs of the Senate without plauſible Pretences. It had hither. | ff 
to been always cuſtomary in Rome not to proceed to the Election of a King til 'Y 
after an Interregnum. 8 | ” 
SERLIUS therefore ſeemed to have broken thro' an Order eſtabliſhed ce 
ſince Romuluss Time. He had made himſelf King of the Romans without th 1 
Order 5 or Conſent of the People, and barely upon the Pretence of his bein | 
Protector and Guardian of the Rights of the Grand. children of Tarquin the Elin, BY 
who were his Pupils. Which was in ſome meaſure to ſtrike at the antient Co (oY 
ſtitution, and to change the Government from an elective into an hercdity 
Monarchy. Complaints of this were at firſt dropped, as it were accidentally, 1 
private Aſſemblies: But they at laſt brought on an almoſt general Conſpiray, i 
The Senators agreed among themſelves “, to force the new King to lay aſide ub 
Royalty, and to ſtrip him of his Ornaments, the firſt time the Senate ſhould i mW! 
aſſembled: And, in a Word, their Plot was to eſtabliſh an Interregnum in Rin, I! |} 
and then to proceed to the free Election of a new King. = i 
But Servins's Addreſs ſurmounted this firſt Obſtacle which was raiſed againſt hi 
Elevation. His main Buſineſs, in ſuch preſſing Danger, was to gain over tt 
People to him, and to make uſe of them againſt the Senate. Among his othe 
natural Endowments, one was a ready and lively Eloquenee, able to make In. 
preſſions on a Multitude. Inſtead then of calling the Senate together, he aſſen- 
bled the People, and mounting The Tribune 7, the uſual Place of haranguing then, Wi 
with one of the two Grandchildren of the late King on each Side of him, it Wl 
made the following Speech, as it ſtands in Dion. Halicarnaſſeus. See here, 1 


Plut. B. de 
fort. Ram. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 4- 5. 213. 


* yet more abſolute in the Affair of eleGing1 ; = | 
mg. 1 
6 Livy is ſo far from agrecing that the Senats 
conſpired againſt Servius Tullius, that he, on 0: Bl 
contrary, aſſures us, that they at firſt conſented v 
his coming to the Throne, independently of de Wal 


4 The antient Monuments have tranſmitted to 
us Repreſentations of Fortune, ſometimes in the 
Figure of a Woman, Fortuna Muliebris ; ſometimes 
in that of a Man, Fortuna Virilis, or barbata; ſome- 
times with Wings ; ſometimes holding a Globe in 
her Hand; ſometimes leaning or ſtanding uprighr 


upon a Wheel, to ſhew her Inſtability : And in 
Compliance with the impious Prejudices of Paga- 
niſm, which taught that Fortune preſided over the 
Government of the Univerſe, ſhe was repreſented 
holding a Rudder of a Ship in her-right Hand, and 
a Cornu coptas in her left; as if ſhe had been the Diſ- 
penſer of all good Things. The Sun and Creſcent 
which were placed over her Head, were defigned to 
ſhew her Power over ſublunary Things. | 

_ From the Time of the Kings, the People of 
Rome had a legiſlative Power, when aſſembled in 
their Curiæ. I he Form uſed in propoſing Matters 
to them for their Determinations, was this, Velitit, 
Tubeatit, Quirites; which ſhewed their ſovereign 


Authority. And the People may be ſaid to have 


which was ſometimes called a Temple, to 1a 
2 of it by a religious Name, the 
Conſuls, & 


1 


e 


Suffrages of the People. And this Account ig f- 
and not contrary to Dion. Hal. if we only dil 
guiſh the T imes. 

7 There were two of theſe Tribunes at Nom. 
It is certain, there was at leaſt one erected in 
Reign of Servius: Which poſſibly might be 7” Bl 
which ſtood in the Comitium of the Roman 1 £3 
ket- place, or Forum Romanum, directly over ahm 
the Curia, or Hall in which the Senate was al 
bled, and which was afterwards adorned with | 
Heads of the Ships taken from the 2 „ 
has ſince been called Roſtra. From this BY * 3 
Tribuue⸗ 
c. harangued the People. 
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bis Romans, the tender Off epring of one of pour greateſt Kings. The 
„ Sabi will bring to your Remembrance the Virtues and Victories of their 
andhatber. A melancholy Death, and cruel Parricide, robbed you of him, and 
„ lis Poſterity expoſed to the Artifices and Fury of his Aſſaſſms. I alone re- 


3 uncy : and to this J found myſelf pre- engaged, both by the Alliance I had made in 
IF arquin's Family, and the Favours I recerved from that generous Prince. Having 
en brought up under his Eye from my Infancy, reſcued from a State of Sla- 
ey. and made his Son-in-law 0» him; what do I not owe to his Memory, and 
„Remains of his illuſtrious Blood It zs he himPelf, it is Tarquin they again 
„e at, in the Perſons of his Granachilaren. Their ambitions Rivals are en- 
ec vouring to deſtroy them even in my Arms : and the Scepter 1 hold, zs the only 
Wins which ſtops the Fury of theſe ſeditious Men. If they deprive me of the 
un, you will thereby loſe the only Support of two Children, whom the Remem- 
France of Tarquin muſt have made dear to you. It is to you, iluſtrious Romans! 
„„to your Protection theſe Children are committed ! Be ye their Foint-Guardians 
ith me; or rather, protect them, by ſupporting me in the Throne. Perhaps indeed 
& perſonal Services might ſay ſomething in my Favour ; but I would have you 
ry them in utter Oblivion, and fix your whole Attention on two young Princes, 
ho muſt inevitably be proſcribed, if T loſe the Crown. And | if I do not, my 
Fr atitude to you, Illuſtrious Romans, ſhall not fall ſhort of their Favours to me. 
Luing been myſelf in a ſervile Condition, I have experienced the Oppreſſions which 
„Poor and Little ſuffer from the Power of the Great. It therefore becomes me 
3 ſympathise with you, and 10 relieve you. Tou ſhall no longer be ſold to 
| pur Creditors for your Debts, and thereby become the Slaves of the Nich; neither 
l you alone bear the Burden of the publitk Taxes, and the more powerful be dif- 
| BW arged from it. I will provide a Remedy for both theſe Ewvils, by Laws. Nor ts 
i, that the Lands which are conquered at the Expence of your Sweat and 
boa, ſhould be diſtributed only among the moſt Audacious of the Great ; whilſt 
| ps continue without a Foot of Land of your own, and are obliged to cultivate 


We Nobility long enough; and ſhall now be freed from it, by the Protection of the 
Vrone, as ſoon as you have eſtabliſhed me in it, | 
rails Harangue of the King was not mere empty Words: he actually 
Wept the Promiſes he made in it, and from that time gained himſelf the Hearts 
r all his People. A few Days after he made this Speech, Jervmms commanded all 
Woſe who were in Debt, to ſend him an Account of their Debts, and the Names 
We their Creditors. The King ordered Compting-Houſes to be opened in the 
Er um Romanum, and there he paid all the Debtors Bills with his own Money. 
or was this all: he publiſhed an Edict, commanding all ſuch as had uſurped the 
Wands belonging to the Publick, to quit them at an appointed time; and ordered 
Ne Citizens of Rome, who had no Lands of their own, to petition for them. In 
= word, he put in Force many of Romulus's and Numa's Laws, which Diſuſe had 
effect aboliſhed ; and made ſeveral new ones in favour of the People. 
S. IV. Bur though the Inclinations of Servzus Tullius led him more to Works of 
eace, and the procuring the Eſtabliſhment of an exact Polity in Rome, than to 
ilitary Exploits; yet he found himſelf obliged to embark in a long War, which 
Eg ought much Glory both to the Roman People, and the King of Rome. The Vei- 
,, who had been often ſubdued by Tarquin the Elder, as well as the Hetrurians, 
lately ſhaken off the Yoke. The Deputies Rome had ſent to them, to engage 
ecm to acknowledge her Sovereignty, had been treated with Scorn. Me entered, 
aid they, into no Treaty with the Son of a Klaue; nor will we ever ſubmit to Ser- 
ss Dominion. Tarquin is dead, and our Obligations to be ſubject to the Romans 
e dead with him. 


* a Charge from the dying King to protect theſe helpleſs Children in their In- 
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4 Inis Confidence of the Veientes proceeded partly from their natural Pride, and pin. Ha] 


ay from the Hopes they had of being able to turn the Diſſentions between the 
tc and King of Rome, to their Advantage. They therefore prepared for War, 
drew two other Lucumonies, vis. thoſe of Cere and 7. arquinia, into their 
. But the Confederates were briskly attacked by the Roman, and ſubdued by 
== \ our: and the Conqueror thought it proper to make theſe perfidious Ag- 
n greſſors 


B. 4. p. 231. 
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. Year of greſſors Examples of Severity. After he had conquered them, he depriyeq is 

ROM E of their Lands, and transferred the Property of their fine Eſtates, to ſuch of h = 
N new Citizens of Rome, as had yet no Lands of their own. By this hs = 
WYYL Servins Tullius, being ſupported by his own Glory and the Favour of the Peay, 4 


coped obtained the Honours of a Triumph, in ſpight of the Hatred of the Senate R 


ms 6 entered Rome with the Pomp which T. arquin had introduced in Triumphs, on th : YA 
4/1 CaPit- ſixth of the Calends of December, in the hundred and cighty-ſecond Year of h = 4 
Foundation of Rome. =_ 
Year of F. V. The Senators, being intimidated by the immoveable Attachment of t — 
R O M E People to the King, changed their Behaviour towards him, though they did . = « 
CLXXXIII, at all leſſen their Hatred. They affected to appear very well ſatisfied with Servi! 4 
NS; Government, and left him in peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Throne. They were * = 
vinced, that if they perſiſted in demanding an Inter-regnum, and a new Eledtin 23 
the People would take hold of fo proper a Criſis, and ſettle the Crown um 
Servins's Head in a legal manner. They thought the Circumſtance of a Trium 3 
and the Glory of him who enjoyed it, were ſuch Obſtacles as muſt render the 4 
: Jealouſy ineffectual at preſent ; and they therefore ſuſpended all outward Expreſſigyþ 
of it, till a more favourable Opportunity ſhould offer. F 
Dion. Hal. Bur the King, by his Penetration, diſcovered the Myſtery of the Sena} M8 
B. + 5. 216. Policy. He was ſatisfied, that the preſent Calm foreboded him ſome ful i 
Storm. After all, ſaid he to himſelf, I ſhall never be able entirely to remove in =. : 
Pretences of theſe factious Men, as long as Rome ſball be able to reproach me uit. 
having aſcended the Throne by any other means than that of the Suffrages fu i 
People. Now therefore, that their Favour ſeems to incline to my Intereſts, let un} 
to ſupp? the Defetts of my firſt Riſe to it, by an Election which can never lè WW 
puted. With theſe Views, he prepared the Minds of the People for his Dey} . 
by ſpreading abroad a Report, by his Emiſſaries, that the Patricians had conlpinif} 

his Death. And indeed ſome of them were ſecretly contriving how to bring ba! 
the Sons of Ancus Marcius, who had cauſed the late King to be aſſaſſinated. Thon“! 
they had been interdicted Fire and Water, throughout all the Roman Dom! MW 
nions, by an Edict both of Servius and the People; yer fome of the Scnators uh WM 
thoughts of abrogating ſo juſt and venerable a Law. And when the People , WM 
full of a juſt Indignation at it, the King for his part appeared no more in public, We 
but in Mourning; which was to ſhew his Concern at the ſecret Enterprizes of F f 
Senate. By this means the People, whoſe Honour was blended with Serviu's 8 
tereſt, ſeemed diſpoſed to do any thing in his Favour. = | 
Tax Conjuncture then being favourable, Servius made uſe of it, like a HH 
Politician. After he had aſſembled the People, he aſcended The Tribune, with, 
naquil, Ocriſia, and the late King's two Grandſons, dreſſed in a negligent mann 1 
and ſpoke thus : | | 3 
THe preſent Buſineſs, illuſtrious Romans, is not only to ſave Children in il 
tender Age from Deſtruction, but alſo to guard my Life and your own Glory. TW 
Senate, whom I never offended, have formed wicked Deſigns againſt me, on 
account of my Bounties to, and Afﬀettion for you. I could not bear to ſee yu "hl 
livered up to Slavery for Debts, which your Wants obliged you to contract. Ila e 
diſpoſſeſſed the unjuſt Poſſeſſors of ſuch Lands as they uſurped in prejudice to Wirti 

Rights. I have proportioned the public Taxes to the ee of each Cit 
and endeavoured to bring your Condition as near that of the Rich as poſſlt, "Wl 
fear too great a Diſtance between you and them fhould make you liable to 4 
preſſed by them. Theſe are all my Crimes; and I will now acquaint you with 4 
Plots which ſome ſeditious Men have formed againſt me. The Puniſbmen, 'F 
which the Murderers of the late King were ſo juſtly ſentenced, is but « u & 
Barrier againſt the Injuſtice of the Senate. In contempt of the Law you ena Y 
they intend to reward the Crime of the two barbarous Aſſaſſms with à C 
The Sons of Ancus Marcius have indeed done themſelues Fuſtice, by 4 my 
| tary Exile: but great Attempts are now making to bring them back 10 Ron 
3 in order to eftabliſh them on that very Throne which they have ſtained MO 
1 Blood. The Plot is, to bring them into Rome with an armed Force, and ai ; : 
Head of foreign Troops. The Proofs I have of this new Villany are certa - 
the Witneſſes who atteſt it unqueſtionable, I, and the illuſtrious Chilaren 1 4 
4 ö 
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k | . ares are all deſtined to periſh by the Hands of theſe wild Year of 
. __ =— FM bn = * thirſt — is Ka that of Kings: as to the ROME 
e. > } Branches, they have kindly thought fit CRN. 
ns, and the Daughters of the two Royal Branches, Fey maly thought fit CLX XXIV 
=, -ontent themſelves with only making them Slaves. So that Murder and davery W l 
he Fate which the Senate has thought fit to prepare for its Maſters. On your qe 
iclinations therefore, illuſtrious Romans, depends my Fortune, and that of my Pu- 
=D. Speak, Determine. The Judgment you ſhall give, either in favour 7. the two 
offs, or a triumphant King, ſpall be to me 4 Law, to which I will pay Obe- 
e. The only Favour I preſume to beg, by the Mancs of the late King, by the 
ers of his Grandchildren, by the Cries of the venerable Women here preſent, 
% the Viclories I have gained over your Enemies, is this ; that you would not 
„Jer pronouncing Sentence between my Enemies and me. IF you thereby deprive me 
ie Crown ;. you, my dear affettionate Pupils, ſhall leave Rome, and go and 
„s her Refuge among other Nations, by whom the Memory of your Erandſather 
71l perhaps be reſpected. As to Glory, 1 have enjoyed enough. As to Purple, 
on, and Faſces, I return them all into your Hands: diſpoſe of them as you 
int fr. But know this, that the Moment you deprive me of the Throne, I will 
FVyrive my ſelf of the Light of the Sun. To you therefore, Romans, to you 1 leave 
o determine whether I ſhall live or die. En, | ; 
Ur had ſcarce ended his Speech, when he came down haſtily from The 
une; whilſt Tears flowed from the Eyes of all the People: And as he was 
Poing to leave them, the Aſſembly redoubled their Cries; but they were 
rced to offer Violence to Serveins, before they could ſtop him. Stray, ſaid 
me; Be our King, Be our King, cried others: and all encouraged him not to 
War any thing from the Plots of his Enemies. Then ſome, whom the King had 
I iſperſed among the People for that Purpoſe, cried with a loud Voice, Let the 
WE uriz be aſſembled, and let us elect Servius to be King without delay: and theſe 
F lamours were followed with an univerſal Applauſe. In the mean time, the 
Prince, though at the bottom of the whole Intrigue, affected to appear to act only 
In compliance with the Inclination of the People. I am exceeding glad, ſaid he to 
Neem, with an Air of Majeſty, t find you have ſome Gratitude for the good Offices 
= have often done you : you may, continued he, with an Appearance of Cold- 
Wc and Indifference, do juſt as you pleaſe. He inſtantly appointed a Day for 
2 lawful Aſſembly of the People, when the Curiæ ſhould give in their Suffrages; 
ad deſired that the Roman Citizens, who were diſperſed about the Country, 
ould likewiſe be ſummoned to the Election. But left the Affection the People 
d for him ſhould abate, Servius took care that there ſhould be but a little Space, 
I etween the Time of his Harangue and the Comitia. The People were ac- 8 
rdingly aſſembled at the Time appointed: and Jervius was then elected King Dion. Hal. 
With a greater Unanimity than any Sovereign of Rome had been before him. nn. 
F. VI. Tusk new Formalitics added indeed a little Security to Servins's Reign; Year of 
it they only ſharpened inſtead of abating the Hatred of the Senators againſt their R O M E 
ing. They could never be brought to confirm the Election of the People: nor CLXXXV, 
Jas this the only Oppoſition of this kind which they had been known to make to gr 
pc Dccrces of the Curiæ. Theſe two Courts, which divided the City into two 
tics, ſcarce ever acted in concert; their different Intereſts led them different 
gays. Servius therefore, who gave himſelf up entirely to the People's Party, had 
Ways rcaſon to be apprehenſive of the Faction of the Patricians. And he ſeems 
this Occaſion to have deliberated ſeriouſly with himſelf, whether he ſhould 
WP. :cnounce the Dignity the People had but juſt conferred upon him; in the 
WE picxity which aroſe from his Fear and Uneaſineſs, he had recourſe to T; anaquil. 
us Heroine, after having ſpent many Years in great Glory, was indeed now 
wing very near her End: but ſtill continuing prudent and courageous to the Plat. de For- 
he ſaid enough to her Son- in- law, to remove his Apprehenſions, and to con- lit. Ron. 
n him in the Reſolution of maintaining himſelf upon the Throne. She ſeems 
y to have lived long enough to get a Promiſe and an Oath from Jervius, con- 
ung an Affair of ſuch Importance to her Family; and when ſhe had obtained 
em, died ſatisfied. The Memory of this great Queen has been religiouſly pre- 
ved by Hiſtorians : and SHeruius omitted nothing that could contribute towards 
inſmitting the Remembrance of her to Poſterity, In order to immortalize her 
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domeſtick Virtues, Virtues in which the true Glory of Women does indeed Pry 1 


SERVIUS being thus determined to continue on the Throne, he made i; : YH 
whole Buſineſs to add new Luſtre to his own Glory, and to that of the * = 
People: And the Hetrurians, who were grown once more rebellious, furniq,, | 
him with Matter for a new Triumph. He fought them, and ſo far ſubdued then 
as to make them lay down their Arms. So that he obtained, by a Decree of t = 
People, the Honour of entering Rome in Triumph a ſecond time ; which he a0 2 
according to the Faſfi Capitolini, on the eighth of the Calends of June, in the h.. 
dred and eighty-ſixth Year of Rome. 1 

F. VII. Tae Interval of Reſt which Servius enjoyed after this Victory, he 4&3 
dicated to the enlarging and adorning of Rome. Its Inhabitants were ,noy ;, | 
greatly multiplied, that the King reſolved to enlarge the Compaſs of the City, au 5 
to carry its Walls round all the Hills which overlooked it. And for this he mA 
the Example of all his Predeceſſors, each of which had made ſome new Add. 
tions to it. Romulus, who at firſt incloſed only the Hill Palatinus vu] 
Walls and Ditches, afterwards added the Hill Tarpeius, when Titus Tatius and 1 8 
Sabines choſe to become Citizens of Rome. Numa extended the City yet farther | 
and joined the Hill Quirinalisꝰ to it, on which a Temple had been erected k 9 
Romulus, under the Name of Quirinus. Tullus Hoſtilius, when he had n! ll 
moved the Albans to Rome, after he had deſtroyed their City Alba, incou! MY 
the Hill Cælius within its Bounds. In Ancus Marciuss Time, the Hill Jai 2 
culus, on the other Side of the Tyber, was joined to the City, by a woo | WG 
Bridge. Tarquin the Firſt indeed contented himſelf with building 1! 
fine Stones, in Part at leaſt, the Walls of Rome; without enlarging its I þ * 
cloſure. But Servius Tullius was not ſatisfied with finiſhing the Work h! 
immediate Predeceſſor had begun; he likewiſe encloſed the Hills E/quilm»Þ 
and Viminalis ri within the new Walls which he built. So that Rome bu! 
from this time to bear the Name of Jeptico//is, that is, a City which conſiſted (i 


AnD as Servius Tullius enlarged the City of Rome itſelf, ſo he likenik | » n t 
did that Space of Ground which the Romans called Pomeriunm 12. It ws u! 
empty Space, either on the Inſide of the City-Wall, between that and ] 

. tif i 


8 Plutarch in this contradicts Pliny. The former, 
in his Roman Queſtious, makes this Diſtaff to belong 
to another Tanaquil, and not to the Wife of Tar- 
quin the Elder. It was, according to him, the Diſ- 
taff of one Tauaquil, who was the Wife of a Son 
of Tarquin the Elder. But Pliny ſeems to have the 
greateſt Probability on his Side. In the firſt place, 
he quotes Varro in his Favour; and it is well known 
how learned he was in the Roman Antiquities. And 
Plutarch acknowledges, that the Tanaquil whoſe 
Diſtaff was hung up, was alſo called Caja Cæ- 
cilia. Now, according to Feſtus, the Tauaquil, 
vyho at Rome took the Name of Caia Cæcilia, was 
the Wife, and not the Daughter- in- law of Tarquin the 
Elder. Feſtus's Words are theſe: Caia Cæcilia ap- 
pellata eſt ut Romam venit, que antea Tauaquil vo- 
cata erat uxor Tarquinii Priſci Regis Romanorum. 
To which we may add, that we know of no Au- 
thor but Plutarch, who has ſaid any Tanaquil was 
the Wife of one of Targuin's Sons. Nor ought 
we to omit a Circumſtance which Pliny men- 
tions. The Taraquil, ſays he, whoſe Diſtaff was 
hung up, had ſpun a 
with her own Hands. What other Tanaguil, but 
the Wife of Tarquin, would have ſhewn ſo much 
Care and maternal Affection for Servius Tullius, 
as Queen Tauaquil did, who looked on him as her 
Son, and married him to her Daughter ? 

9 The Hill Quirinalis is often called by antient 
Authors Agonius, Agonalis, and Mons Collinus; and 
ſometimes Mons Salutaris. And from the time that 
Conſtantine the Firſt removed to Rome from Alexau- 
aria, the equeſtrian Statues of Alexander the Great 
on his Horſe Bucephalus, it was called Mons Cabal- 


obe for Servins Tullius 


linas, or Cabalas : as it to this day bears the Nan: fn 
of Monte Cavallo. Dion. Hal. and Strabo fay, tt 
Romulus and Tatins made it a Part of Rome, li 
the Teſtimony of the greater number of WI’ H . 
and the vaſt Extent of the Hill itſelf, incline sv ñü 
believe, that the Sabines only dwelt on a Part of Ra 
which was then like one of the Suburbs of Ren: | 
10 Some think the Hill Eſyuilinus was ſo call Ru 
from the Latin Word Excubiæ, becauſe Rm Wl 
who ſuſpected Tatinss Fidelity, poſted 4 Cen 
on it. And this Etymology, forced as it is, f. 
to have been adopted by Ovid: * 


Adde quod excubias ubi Rex Romanus agebd, : 
Qui nunc Eſquilius noming collis , i | 
all 55 
But others give us a more natural Derivation d 
from the Lain Word Quiſqnilice ; becauſe it uu 
Place appointed to receive all the Filth and ®jRN 
Carcaiſes of Rome. Others pretend, that i "ny 
only called Eſquilinzs, from the time that 1 net 
began to cultivate it: So that Mons Eſquilin "i I 
according to them, the ſame thing as Mons 4 $3 
tur. Var. B. 4. de Ling. Lat. and Feſt. de ſ N 
Stone. | tt 4 
11 The Ofeers and Beaches which grew, m7 
this Hill, gave it the Name of Mos Viminai u 
Collis Fagutalis. It was formerly ſepatat ir 2 
the Hill 2zirinalis by a little Valley which m © wt 
wards filled up, and the two Hills were made © ni 
12 J find Authors greatly differ about ar” - 
are to underſtand by the Word Pomarium. T 
it a Way within or without the City, wa. - 
all round iti? Or was it not two WJ Bu 
4 - 
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ed this new Quarter of the City. 
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3 Which was often a Pretence to ſerve political Ends, 
WE... of Uſc, in the Defence and Preſervation of the Walls, to have a Space 
round left empty on each Side of them, and not covered with private Houſes, 
order to induce a great Number of Romans to ſettle upon the two Hills he had 
y incloſed, Servius built his Palace on the Hill Eſquilinus. So that ſeveral 
ens, either for their Convenience, or to make their Court, came and inha- 
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on the Out-ſide of the City Wall, between thar Year of 
or perhaps both. This Pomærium was made ſa- 


It was 


1 F. VIII. Tre Increaſe of the People, and of the City, required a new Divi- 
of the Tribes. Romulus had indeed at firſt divided Rome only into three '3 
3 from whence came the Word Tribe; but Servius now added a fourth 
| without changing their ancient Name. 


Thoſe of 


141 


R O M E 


CLXXXVII, 
— XC. 
. 
SERVIUS 
TuLLius. 


3 intus's Diviſion were called, The Tribe of the Rhamnenſes, or Tribus Pala- Lis. B. r. c. 43. 


rolled for the War only in his own 


t quite round the Walls of the City, the one 
ein, the other without them? Livy is of this lat- 
p pinion; and I think it the moſt probable, not- 
ſtanding that the other Greek and Latin Authors 
erally underſtand no more by the Word, than 
Space of Ground which ran along by the Walls, 

err within or without them. Livy expreſly men- 

Ss two Ways round the Walls; and other Au- 
cs only mention one Space of Ground without 
Walls of Rome, but not excluſive of another 
hin them. So that the City had, moſt probably, 
Pomæœria; one within, and another without 
Walls. At leaſt, this Opinion has one expreſs 
imony for it, and nothing appears to contradict 


3 Livy pretends that the Roman Tribes were ſo 
ed from the Tributes or Taxes which were le- 
in the ſeveral Quarters or Tribes of Rome. 
Varro is of a different Opinion. He is ſo far 
n thinking the Tribes had that Name from the 
cs they paid, as to believe, on the contrary, 
c the 77:44zes or Taxes were ſo called from the 
er which paid them. Whence then had the Ro. 
Tribes their Names? They had them, ſays he, 
n the numeral Word, zres, trium, tribus, be- 
ge Komulus divided Rome into three Parts or 
barters. 

14. The Tribes of Rome, by Servins Tullus's Re- 
lation, were in Number four. They took their 
mes from the four principal Quarters of the Ci- 
Varro calls the Tribus Suburana the firſt, the 
tas Eſquilina the ſecond, the Tribus Collina, the 
rd, and the Tribus Palatina the fourth. But Dion. 
{. on the contrary, places them according to the 
der of Time, in which each Quarter was taken 
thin the Compaſs of the City. -So that according 
him, the Tribus Palatina is the firſt. This Tribe 
ntained the Hill Palatinus, the Capitol, the Fo- 
n Romanum, and alſo the Hills Aventinus and 
miculus, which were afterwards included within 
F © omeriam, It was alſo, in Aﬀer-times, ex- 
ded farther on both Sides the Tyber, Weſtward 


+; The Tribe of the Tatienſes, or Tribus Suburana ; 
eres, or Tribus Collina. The fourth, which Servius eſtabliſhed at this time, 
sr the Name of Tribus Eſquilina. The publick Impoſts and Taxcs for the State 
re raiſed by laying a certain Sum on every Tribe; and from hence the pub- 
Wk Subſidics laid upon the Romans were called Tributes, and Contributions. 
Ince likewiſe comes the Name of Tribune, which was at firſt applied only to 
ee who commanded the Tribes in War; but was afterwards given to ſeveral 
Wrts of Magiſtrates, who had great Authority in the Commonwealth. 

rur Law which obliged the Inhabitants of each Tribe to continue in that in 
ich they ſhould be born, after this new Diviſion, produced great Order and 
aularity in levying the Roman Militia, and the publick Taxcs. 


portion to the general Sum laid upon it. 
means, knew the Habitations of every Citizen. And that neither the Num- 


ſuccurrit Carinis. 


Every one was 
Tribe; and paid to the Taxes only in 
Beſides, the publick Officers, by 


and Southward, in Proportion as the City was ex- 
tended towards thoſe Quarters. The ſecond Tribe, 
according to Dion. Hal. was the Tribus Suburana, 
which contained all the Space of Ground trom the 
Aventinas to the Eſquiliæ; that is, the Hill Cælius, 


and the two Valleys which were at the Foot of it. 


In one of theſe Valleys was the Quarter of the Ca- 
rinæ, Which was ſurrounded with Houſes, whoſe 
Roofs were built like the Bottoms of Ships turned 
upſide down; and from thence the Place had this 

ame. The richeſt Romans, ſuch as Pompey and 
Tally, had their Palaces in it; and Virgil ſeems to 
ſay as much of it, in his 8th Book, 


— Paſſimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque foro, & lautis magire Carinis. 


and The Tribe of the _ Hal. 


4. P. 219. 


In the other of theſe Valleys ſtood the Village of 


Subura, which gave the Tribe its Name. The an- 
tient Inſcriptions ſhew us that this Village was an- 
tiently called Pagas Sucuſanus. And thus Varro 
ſpeaks of it : 1 Junius ſeribit, ab eo quod 
fuerit ſub antiqua urbe, cui teſtimonium poteſt 4*, 
quod ſubeſt ei loco qui terreus murus vocatur. Sed 
ego a pago potins amy wy” Szucaſam + nunc ſcri- 
bitur tertia littera C non B, Pagus Sucuſanus, quod 
This Tribe received ſeveral Aug- 
mentations, in Proportion as Rome ſpread Eaſt ward 
and Southward. The third Tribe, according to 
Dion. Hal. was the Tribus Collina, which then con- 
tained the Hills Quirinalis and Viminalis; and it was 
afterwards enlarged with zhe Hill of the Gardens, 


and the Ground that was added to the City North- . 


ward. Tertie regionis colles ob quinque Deoram Fa- 
na appellati, equis nobiles duo colles, /iminalis a Fove 
Viminis, quod ibi ara fuit ejus, ant quod vimmeta 


fuerunt, collis Duirinalis ubi Quirini fanum, aut 4 


Curetibus, qui cum T. Tatio Curibus venerunt Ro- 
mam, quod ibi habuerunt caſtra. Var. B. 5 de Ling. 
Lat. The fourth Tribe, according to Dion. Hal. 
was the Tribus Eſqatlina, which contained the Quar- 
ter of the Eſuilis. | | 
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AND though no Regard was had to Slaves at Rome, yet the King extends} i 3 
Care even to them. He ordered little wooden Oratories to be erected in al ;1 
—_ of the City, and dedicated them to theJ# 

Compitales, that is, The Gods of the Croſs-ways, who were the ſame with lh 
Lares. And Servins commanded that Slaves only ſhould be Prieſts to theſe God 
which he doubtleſs did, in order thereby to do Honour to his own firſt Condiin} 


Croſs-ways of the ſeveral 


15 The Office of the Goddeſs Libitina, was 
to preſide at Funerals, According to Plutarch, in 
his Life of Nama, ſome confound her with Proſer- 
pine; but the ſame Author adds, that the moſt 
learned among the Romans did not diſtinguiſh her 
from Venus. From the Time of Servixs, every Head 
of a Family carried a Piece of Money to her Tem- 

le, immediately after any one was dead in his 
ouſe. By this means it was eaſy to know how 
many Perſons died in Rome in a Year. Round this 
Temple; and in a Part of the City called Libitina, 
lived thoſe who furniſhed all Neceſſaries for Fune- 
rals. People applied themſelves for this Purpoſe to 
thoſe Sorts of Men who were called in Rome, Li- 
bitinarii; and whoſe Office it was, according to 
Servias's Regulation, to receive the Piece of Mo- 
ney, and to provide every thing neceſſary for the 
Proceſſion. The Buſineſs of thoſe who were cal- 
led Polliuctores, was to waſh and perfume the dead 
Bodies. Theſe were hired by, and were a ſort of 
Domeſticks to, the Libitinarii. Thus the ſame God- 
deſs which gave Life, preſided over Death, to ſhew, 
lays Platarch, that we are never born but to die. 
They, who had the Charge of the Treaſure of the 
Temple of Libitina, took care to enter the Produce 
or Amount of every Year in a Book of Accounts 
which Suetonius, ch. 39. calls Ratio Libitine ; and 
Euſebius, Chron. ad Ann. 2093. gives it the Name 
of Ephemeris. And hence come the Phraſes, ve- 
mire in rationem Libitine, in Ephemeridem re- 
ferri, inſtead of the Verb mori. The Word Libi- 


ina it ſelf had alſo different Significations. Some- 


times it ſignified Death, 


Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam Horace. 


Sometimes it ſignified the Bed on which the Corps 
was carried to the Place of Burial, Sidon. Ep. 11.8. 
Acrou in Val; and ſometimes it imported the Ex- 
ces of the Burial, the Funeral Pomp, and-the laſt 
Nantes which were paid to the Dead. | | 
16 In order to know exactly the Number of the 
Children which ſhould be born in Kome, Servias 
| gong that a Piece of Money ſhould be car- 
Fied to the I emple of the Goddeſs Lacina, upon e- 
very Birth. Lucina was one of the Names of Ju- 
x0, who was invoked when Women were in La- 
” 1 : 


— 


— — 


ly Gown,) might for the future be unknown, 
on every Death a Piece of Money ſhould be paid to the Temple of th 
another upon every Birth to the Temple of Lucina 15; and yy 
to the Temple of Jouth 7, as ſoon as any Perſon was paſſed the State 
hood By theſe different Pieces of Money, which were carefully preleryeq, h 
Romans annually reckoned the Number of their Citizens in general, and jy, 
ticular of. ſuch as. were able to bear Arms, = 


in order thereby to obtain a happy Delivery. Id 
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bour. In a Medal of Fauſtina the Younger, I 

a Juno holding a Child wrapt up in Swadling-ckf i 

on her left Arm, and with a Child on each di 
her. On a Medal of Lucilia, we have 2 jaf 
Lucina holding a Flower, or, as others, a Wi 
the Symbol of Fruitfulneſs and eaſy Labours, gf 
were the ſuperſtitions Prejudices of the Rena 
men, that they ſuffered the Luperci (who ran d 
the City with Whips in their Hands) to lah ta 


Oven,  _ = 
Nupta quid eæpectar? Non tu pollentibu: lui, 0. 
Nec prece, nec magico carmine, mater eri. 


Excipe frecundæ patienter verbera dexire: Wk 
Jam ſocer optati nomen habebit avi. Fil; 


Some Authors have thought, that the Chudi 
Rome, which now bears the Title of &. Lui 
in Lacina, was formerly a Temple dedicated 
Juno Lucina. 

17 This Goddeſs was called Juventus, ot nit 
Juventat. When any one came to be ſera 
Years of Age, or took the Toga virilis, he wit 
liged to carry a Piece of Money to the Gollsf 
Faventas's Box. By this means, the Numb i 
thoſe who were able to bear Arms was cull 
known. Men commenced Soldiers at fem, 
On the Reverſe of a Medal, ſtruck in Honor pn 
Marcus Aurelius, when he was only Cſs, bu 
Goddeſs of Yourh, before a portable Altar, h 
a Patera in her left Hand. | | 8B 

18 We here aſcribe the Inſtitution of the c 
litia, or Feſtival of the Dis Compitales, inſti " 9 
Honour of the Lares, to Servius; tho ſome ef 2 
it higher, and aſcribe it to Tarquin the Elli. i 
true, the Accident which afterwards gave Oc 
to the Honour done to the D#s Lares by ted - 
happened in the Reign of Servizs's Predec 1 1 
the Throne: And yet it can ſcarce be deni 55 
the Compitalitia was firſt thought on by 9 - 
Beſides that Dion. Hal. ſays as much, B. 4. 70 
Rom. Pliny, B. 36. c. 2. ſays it exprelly, . "3 
Words : 1 Servinm natum, qui regn 2 A 
Inde in regia puer ocubanti, caput arſiſe 15 4 
creditumque Laris familiaris ſilium, ob id cn} E 
litia Ludos primus Laribus inflituiſſe. 4 
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his Diſorder. 
19 The Lares were thought by the Pagans to be 
e tutelar Gods of Publick Places, of Croſs- 


ways, of Houſes, of Roads, and of Fields. So 


preſentations, according to the Difference of the 


——gomelſtick Lares, or Familiares, who 
eere antiently repreſented under the Figure of a 
og, the Symbol of Fidelity; as we learn from 
Pax, in his Aulularia. 
n Plztarch aſſures us, Quæſt. Rom. 50. that the 

mages of the Oi Lares were always covered with 
ee skin of a Dog, and had the Figure of this do- 


al of the Cæſian Family, we ſee two of theſe 


cd of a Vulcan, which repreſents the Hearth, the 
rare of which was committed to the domeſtick 

ee, according to Ovid; ty, 

4 | At canis ante pedes Saxo fabricatus eodem 

9 Stabat, que ſtands cum Lare canſa fuit. 


Pervigilantque Lares, pervigilatque canis. 
| | . Faſt. 2. 
n antient Stone has this Inſcription; LARIBHuUs. 
RO DALUTE. ET. INCOLUMITATE Domus. O. 
ERTORII. The Offerings made to theſe Gods 
ere Incenſe, Wine, and Flowers; and ſometimes 
Hog was facrificed in Honour to them. | 
Si thure placaris & horna 
Fruge Lares, avidaque Porca, Horace. 
he Croſs-Ways, and High Roads, had likewiſe 
eir own Lares ; and fo had Cities too, as appears 
this antient Inſeription, Lares crvitatis Puteolo- 
*. Hence the different Epithets given them, of 
eres Publici, Lares Rarales, and Lares Viajes: 
boſe different Offices Ovid gives us a particular | 
count of, in his 2d Book of Faſti. Thoſe who 
ere called Lares Permarini, were plainly appoint- 
to take care of Shipping. Beſides which Feſtus 
eaks of another Sort of Lares, whom he calls 
þ li, quod ab bis hu zes arceri putabant. And 
ere was yet another Sort of Lares, called Grun- 


A 4 
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at they were honoured under different Titles and 


Faces which were put under their Protection. The 
: arded Houſes, 


nd for the ſame Rea- 


eſtick Animal ſtanding by them. Thus in a Me · 


AY Lares with a Dog at their F ect. Over them IS the ] 


Beſſarion's Tranſlation is this. 


Servat uterque domum, domino qnoque fidus aterg; 
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But however that be, it's certain theſe domeſtick Gods of the Romans *9 had their 
own particular Feſtival, which was celebrated a little 2“ after that of the Saturna- 
1 Then the Slaves came and offered theſe Gods, their Protectors, Cakes, which 
they collected in the Neighbourhood : and this Feſtival was ſolemnized wh with a 
erecat deal of Magnificence. The Maſters gave their Slaves reſt from all their La- 
ours, on this Day; and by this Act of Humanity endeared them to their Service. 
| 3 F. IX. Taar likewiſe an equal Order might be eſtabliſhed throughout all the Ro- 


et they had but few Villages in their Diſtricts. The Houſes in the Country were all 
ingle, and at a diſtance from one another, every Man having built his own Fours 
1 pon his own Lands. So that the Peaſants had no fixed Places to which they be- Venonius Ap. 
PNonged, and whither they might have Recourſe for Juſtice and Protection: And Dim. Hal 


diles, which Romulus ſet up in Memory of the Sow 
that farrowed thirty Pigs at once. 

20 Tho? this Feſtival of the Compitalitia was ce- 
lebrated in Fanmary ; yet the Day of it was not 
fixed: it belonged to the Prætor to appoint it. 


Et nunquam certis redeuntia feſta diebus, 
Cum ſug per vicos compita quiſque colit. 


Auſon. Id. 7. I. 25. 


21 In the Celebration of this Feſtival, every 
Slave ſet up his Poſt in the Croſs-ways, and hung 
as many Images upon it, as there were free Perſons 
in the Family to which he belonged. And when 
the Slaves had obtained their Liberty, they hung up 
their Chains to the Dii Lares. 

22 If the Paſſage in Dion. Hal. which anſwers 
to this in our Hiſtory, be to be underſtood in the 
Senſe Beſſarion fixes upon it, we muſt ſay the Coun- 

try belonging to the Romans was divided into thirty- 
one Tribes, and not into fifteen. The Senſe of 


that Servius Tullius divided the Country into thirty- 
one Tribes; oF ar; if we add the four City-Tribes 
zo them, the Number of the Whole will be thirty- 
Jive, which Number continues to this Day. But it 
unluckily falls out, that this is an uncertain Inter- 
pretation of the Text, and would miſlead the Rea- 
der. It will indeed hereafter appear, that the Num- 
ber of the Tribes was encreaſed aſterwards, and 


came at laſt to thirty-five. But with reſpect to Ser- 


. vius Tullius, it is more probable, that he only di- 


vided the Country, as it was in his Time, into fif- 


teen Tribes; and conſequently, that the Ciry-Tribes 
and Country-ones together, were then but nine- 
teen in all. Aud the Reader need only have Re- 
, courſe to Livy and Horus, to ſatisfy himſelf, that 
this is not purely an arbitrary Suppoſition. They 
both aſſure us, that ſome new Tribes were added to 
the old ones in the two hundred and fifty- eighth 
Year of Rome and that then the whole Number 
of them was but twenty - one. And therefore it 
cannot be true, as ſome pretend, that there were 
ſeventeen rural Tribes, which, added to the four 
City-Tribes, made the Number of the whole twenty- 
one, ſo early as in the Time of Servius. 


which, 


143 
Vear of 


ROME 
CLXXXVII, 
m—___CXC. 


SERVIUS 
TVvLLIUS, 


Year of 


ian State, Servius applied himſelf to regulating the Country in the ſame manner x O MV E 


NI. 


s ne had done the City. Though the Lands of the Romans were well cultivated, XC) 7 


WM cligion, which is the Bond of Polity, ſuffered by this general Diſperſion of ? + 7. 440. 
azmilies, which were ſcattered all over the Country, and had no manner of 
aeelation to, or Dependence upon, one another. Servius therefore corrected 
He divided 22 the whole Roman Territory into fifteen Tribes, 


Venonius reports, 
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Year of which, with the four Tribes in the City, made the whole Number of them nine. Mn 
ROME teen: And by this wiſe Inſtitution, he provided for the Safety of the Husbang, K 
—_— men. Before his Time, as oft as an Enemy made any Inroads into the Rom, © Z 
aerritory, theſe ſingle Houſes being: entirely defenceleſs, their Inhabitants wen 
expoſed to Plunder and Captivity. He therefore commanded, that there ſhould 1, 
at leaſt one Place of Refuge in every Tribe, which ſhould be ſituated on a ſſet 
Hill, and be ſtrong enough for the Peaſants to ſecure their Effects and Perſons in 
it, upon ſudden Alarms. And this was the Origin of Villages in Italy; each g 
which had its own particular Temple, its tutelary God, and its Magiſtrates. T\, if 
Feſtival of theſe rural Gods ?3 was annually celebrated by Sacrifices commons ð³ kJ 
the whole Tribe: and the Concourſe of People at it was exceeding great, Ay 
therefore Servius ſettled the Order and Ceremonies which ſhould be obſeryeq x | i 
it, by Laws which ſubſiſted ever after. He commanded that at theſe annual x; | 
emblics in the Town, to which every Perſon in the Tribe, without Exception, 
was to repair, every one ſhould pay a particular Piece of Money for himſel [ 
The Men, Women, Boys, and Girls, were all obliged to pay this Piece of Mg. | 
ney into the Hands of the Prieſt of the Town; which Money was different, 2 
cording to the Age and Sex of the Perſon that paid it. After this, theſe Piecg | 
were reckoned up, and thereby an exact Computation was made, how many Mey, | 
Women, and Children there were in each Tribe: And, according to this Con. | 
putation, the Militia and the Taxes of the Countrey were levied. | 
Year of F. X. In the mean time, the Grandchildren of Tarquin advanced in Years. Seryiy | 
R OM E had indecd brought up theſe dear Wards with all the Care and Tenderneſs of: 
Sr Father: and he now had thoughts of ſecuring their Fidelity to him, by allyin | 
them to his Family and Perſon by a double Marriage. His Wife Tarquinia hi | 
brought him only two Daughters, and their Manners and Inclinations were very dif | 
ferent. The elder Tullia was naturally of a good - natured and tractable Diſpoſtio 
was upright of Heart, and had a Taſte for Virtue. Having always behaved herkli | We 
like a dutiful Child, ſhe continued to have an immoveable Affection for the Kio | Ml 
her Father, after ſhe was married. Though ſhe was not utterly unaffected with t! 
Charms of Grandeur, yet ſhe had always a greater Love for her Duty, Her An | 
bition, which was often rouzed by her Husband's Earneſtneſs to obtain the Throm, 
always kept itſelf within the Bounds of Reſpect and Equity. On the contra, 
the younger Tullia, her Siſter, was born with a furious Inclination to Vice. She ws | Wh 
haughty and imperious, and loved to govern, for no other Reaſon but to make heref? 
feared. And as all her Paſſions were upon the Extremes, her Ambition had | na 
Bounds. She had no Sentiments of Humanity in her to ſoften the Barbarity « | 
her Heart. And in ſhort, if ſhe did not carry her Incontinence to notoros! 
Exceſſes, it was her Pride only that ſet any Bounds to her violent Love of Per? 
ſure. | | = 
ON the other Hand, the two young Princes, Grandchildren to the late King Þ . 
were as unlike one another in their Affections and Diſpoſitions, as each of then, 
was like one of the Daughters of King Servius. Tarquin, the eldeſt, had fon: Fi 
thing unaccountably ſavage and turbulent in his Nature. You might read his ger? 
Opinion of himſelf, and the Contempt he had for all the reſt of Mankind, in h, 
Forehead. He was tranſported with violent Deſires of Glory, but ſeemd]“ 
never perfectly to enjoy the Pleaſures of it, unleſs he had acquired it by foal 
Crime. He made Honour to conſiſt, not in the Eſteem which Virtue procu's 
but in the Superiority which the higheſt Station gives one Man over oth 
And he therefore ſighed after the Throne, without troubling himſelf abou 
thoſe good Qualities, which make Men worthy of it. His Brother RW no: ct 


ſeemed more inclined to content himſelf with the ſweet Enjoyments off 23h 


$ 
+58 


private Life, than to burden himſelf with the painful Cares of Goyernim ee me. 
But the Tranquillity of his Mind did not ſo much proceed from a Want a 8 Roz 
. | 1 - I | etrur 

23 Theſe Feſtivals were called Paganalia, and Hal. makes mention of them, in the firſt Bool d 3 4 - = 
were celebrated in January, when all the Labours his Faſti. | we 7 
of the Countrymen for that Vear were over. It is .I co 
true this Feſtival is not ſet down in the antient Ro= Pagus agat feſtum, pagum luſtrate coli, , 5, 
mam Calendar; but that might be, becauſe it was Et date Paganis aunna liba focis. - wed e 


not celebrated in the City. Ovid, as well as Dion. 
"13 I $73 Dt { . 
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nv. e ROMAN HISTORY. 
I veakneſs of Genius, as from the Indolence of a lazy and timorous Diſpoſi- 


on. He was naturally peaceable, without being ſtupid; and by a Refinement 
Self- Love, he ſtifled in its Birth every Wiſh that had the leaſt Tincture of Am- 


4 +Y 
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WM 4 
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7 SER VIU had ſtudied the Inclinations of his two Pupils, and knew the 
Fharacter of his two Daughters. And in order therefore to match them properly, 
W& thought it neceſlary to give his elder Daughter to Tarquin, and the younger to 
87x. He, by this means, not only married them according to their Ages, but 
Pocd, that the elder Tullias ſweet Diſpoſition would temper Tarquin's Impetu- 
the younger Tullia's Vivacity rouze the Indolence of Arunx. Ac- 
he wiſe King's Project ſucceeded for a while; but in time, all theſe 
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iy; and 

rcdingly, t 
t Mcaſures were 
nce and Ambition. We ſhall in a few Years ſee the inceſtuous Combination of 
crucl Woman, with an ambitious Man, prove fatal to Servius; who, tho he 
reſaw the Conſequences of it, yet could not avoid them. 


tcumonies had not yet engaged with Servius, in a national Body. The Veientes 
Naccd firſt, and after them the Inhabitants of Cære and Tarquinia, had been con- 


fr together, to ſhake off the Roman Yoke. Nevertheleſs, as the Hiſtorians have 
en more careful to give us an Account of Servius Tullius's political Virtues, 
an of his Battels; we only know that he fought ſeveral, but always with the 
Ine Nation, vis. with the Hetrurians, and always with Succeſs: till at length 
Wc inveterate Enemies of the Roman Name were forced to ſubmit to the Will 
. their Conqueror. Being tired out with a War, in which they had always 
Nen unſucceſsful, they aſſembled a general Council of the Deputies of all the 
cumonies, as they had done in Tarquins Time: and the Reſolutions which 
ere taken in it, were to ſubmit to Servizs on the ſame Conditions, on which 
ey had ſubmitted to his Predeceſſor. All Hetruria therefore joined in ſending 
ZEmbaſſadors to Rome, who by their Supplications prevailed on the Romans to 
eſtabliſn them in their Rights, and preſerve the antient Government of their 
ountry, only reſerving to themſelves the Sovereignty over the Conquered. As 
the firſt Aggreſſors, they continued ſtill to be deprived of their Eſtates, which 
been taken from them, and diſtributed among the Citizens of Rome: where a 
ar, which brought ſo much Glory to the King, and had been carried on be- 
een whiles, for twenty Years, was crowned with a third Triumph, which the 
ple decreed for Servius Tullius. We know the Day on which he triumphed, 
Wt know not either the Month or Year. It was on the third of the Nones...... 
c the Injuries of Time have robbed us of the reſt of this Epocha ; it being en- 
ely effaced out of the Marble on which it was recorded. | 
C. XII. SERYIUS being thus diſengaged from the Trouble of a long and 
cult War, returned immediately to the Purſuit of the political Schemes he had 
nc. It was about this time 24 that he put in execution that Maſter- piece of Policy, 
bich Rome received and made uſe of ever after, and which eſtabliſhed a perpetual 
eder and Regularity in all the Members of the State, with reſpe& to Wars, the 
blick Revenues, and the Suffrages of the Comitia. This Inſtitution, which was 
ſuch great Uſe to the Romans, was called Cenſus; and the Magiſtrates who 
3 ſided over it, after the K gs, and ſome of the Conſuls, were called Cenſores 25. 
= thc Word Cenſus did not originally ſignify, as it is generally underſtood to do, 


4 It ſeems to me probable, that Servins Tullius were made at the ſame time as the Survey, From 
not eſtabliſh the Cexſus, or general Survey of the whence I concluded, that Servizs lived but a little 
ans, till after he had entirely finiſhed his War more than twenty Years, after he inſtituted the firſt 
h the Herrarians. The Reaſons which con- Cenſus. And J have therefore placed this firſt Cenſus 
uy of it, are theſe: 1ſt, Livy does not ſpeak about twenty Years before his Death. 

8 Roman Cenſus, till after Servins's War with 25 In the time of the Kings, and the firſt Con- 
h "gf nh Nevertheleſs, as this War was re- ſzls, there were no Cenſors at Rome, They did not 
ed three times, and Livy does not ſufficiently 3 the three hundred and tenth V ear of Rome. 
ay theſe three ditterent Renewals of the War Then the Coxſuls diſcharged themſelves of th 
E = Hetruriaus, his Teſtimony is not decifive. Trouble, of taking care of making an Eſtimate o 
= — that, according to the Faſti Ca- all the Eſtates of the Citizens, and created Magiſ- 
[ah Servins kept ouly four Laſtra, which were trates for that Purpoſe, under the Name of Cenſcrs. 

every five Years ; and that theſe Laſtra We ſhall ſay more of them in a proper Place. 


Pp an 


== 
+ 


diſconcerted by thoſe violent Paſſions of the Great, Inconti- 


ered ; and the King had triumphed over them twice: but now all Hetruria roſe 
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Years of an Enumeration or muſtering of all the Subjects of the Roman State; it 3. fn = | 
RO ME only imported an Eſtimate or Valuation of Eſtates. The Romans had indeed bd = 
A from the Time of Romulus to their ſixth King, utterly ignorant of the private * 
Szxxvius ſeſſions of their People. So that the publick Supplies were raiſed by Taxes eau; 
Turrius. laid upon all the People, at ſo much a Head, without any Diſtinction of Rich 2 
Poor. Whence it likewiſe followed, that when Levies were raiſed for the W. 
the Rich and the Poor were all equally obliged to take the Field, according tg, 

Order of the Tribe. And as thoſe who then ſerved in the Army, did it at th = 
own Expence, and neither received Advance- Money nor Pay, it from hence o 
happened, that thoſe of the poorer ſort were not able to bear the Burden c, 
Campaign, and ſupport the Expence of it. Beſides, as the moſt indigent of tt. 
People ſaw themſelves burdened with the ſame Taxes as the Rich paid; they then 
fore pretended to an equal Authority in the Comitia. So that, the Elections 1; 
Kings and Magiſtrates, the Deciſion of Affairs of Peace and War, and the lich 
ment of Criminals, were given up into the Hands of a vile Populace, who wer 
% caly to be corrupted, and had nothing to loſe. | 
ALL theſe Inconveniences in the Government of Rome, Servins Tullius ſu, 
and took proper Meaſures to provide againſt them. Whether he was the Inveny M8 
of the Law, which cſtabliſhed Order and Diſtinction among the Roman Sub nd! 
or whether he borrowed it from the Greeks, is uncertain : it is at lealt plain, ty; Wor x 


8 * _ Solon had done the ſame thing at Athens, which Seruvins was now doing 2 
in Vit. Solon. 1 


— 


Rome. The King began with enacting a Law, all the Conſequences of wid 
were not foreſeen by the Publick, It required all the Citizens of Nome to briy| 
in an Account in Writing, of their own Names and Ages, and of thoſe of tu 
Fathers, Wives, and Children. It commanded every Head of a Family to deli! 
in upon Oath the Value of his Effects, upon a juſt Computation; and y| 
add to it the Place of his Reſidence, whether in the City or Country: and 6] i 
upon pain of ſuffering a ſevere Puniſhment, if they diſobeyed. Whoever Wu} 
not bring in an Account of his Effects, was to have them confiſcated to the Ci 
Dion. Hal. the Publick; and the Man himſelf was firſt to be beaten with Rods, and then f. 
B. + f-221- up to publick Sale, and reduced to Slavery. 
By theſe particular Accounts, which might be pretty well relied on, and whip 

all the Inhabitants, both of City and Country, gave him, Serv:us undertook uf 

divide thoſe who were richeſt from ſuch as were only in moderate Cir } 

ſtances; and theſe latter, from ſuch as were poor. His View, in this Divila|þ 

was to make the greateſt Part of the Burden of the publick Taxes fall af 

thoſe who were in the beſt Circumſtances, and to eaſe thoſe of it, who wi: 

not in a Condition to bear it: Whilſt, on the other hand, he propoſed to nit 

the Rich amends, for the heavy Taxes which would be laid upon them, by Hon 


and Prerogatives. So that every Inconvenience being balanced with ſome Adu f 
tage, he hoped that the Rich would make no ſcruple of ſacrificing a Part of i den 
Riches to the new Diſtinctions they were to receive; and that the Poor would. ? Nord 
dily give up that Equality of Rank, for their Intereſt, which had hitherto d, 

founded them and the Rich together. Nor was the wiſe King deecived in hs by. S E. 
pectations; for no body ſo much as murmured at theſe Regulations. The mail 4 | ght t. 


in which he divided the whole Multitude of his Citizens, whether in Rome, ot u 3 
Country- Tribes, was this. = 
F. XIll. SERYIUS divided all the Roman People into ſix Claſſes : and 8 
the Soldiery was to be raiſed out of them, he appointed them offenſive and defenſiſ e 
Arms, according to their Dignity. and Pre-eminence. The firſt CIaſs conſitel ne 
thoſe, whoſe Eſtates in Land and Effects were worth at leaſt an hundred thouſ 4 3 | hindi; 
Aſſes of Braſs 26, according to the Latin Way of computing, or ten thouln . 


- . 2Alrtit 
Drachmæ, according to the Greek ; that is, five thouſand French Livres, (0! * i tn 
* 4:54thnit. hundred fourteen Pounds, eleven Shillings and eight Pence * Engliſh.) This ns 0 


have been no conſiderable Sum in our Time; but it was ſo in a fi re ney 


in the 
hundre 
re adde 
29 I he 
ſe mili 
lereas J 
the fou 
er Guic 


ſ F. _ 
_ 
o (i 

J 

e —_—_ 
* _ - 
4 1 
= 


26 Antient Authors differ about the Eſtate itwas Livy and Dion. Hal. who agree in t 
neceſſary to have, in order to be admitted into this one reckons after the Latin manner, and 
firſt Claſs. Pliny, B. 33. Nat. Hiſt. ſays, a Man after the Greek. The As of Braſs 
muſt have been worth 110000 Aſſes of Braſs, and Pound, which conſiſted of 12 Ounces. 
Aulus Gellias, B. 7. 125000, We have followed | | 

2 


- 


W-ur(corc Centuries, or 
Worry of which 
crc from {cventcen to 
he Field, and make 
cl: were old Men; 
o defend the City in caſe of an Attack. 
I Body of Infantry, 

Naoour, 


P yaſs, and Cuiſſes of Braſs ; 


e 112 858 conſiſting of an hundred Men each; 
Companies were made up of young Men; that is, of ſuch as 
forty-five Years of Age, 
War abroad: and the other forty 
that is, ſuch as were paſt forty-five : whoſe only Duty was 


which conſiſted of the 
which was an oval Buckler after the Greek Faſhion, an Helmet, and a Cui- 
PB and their Weapons were a ſhort Javelin and a Sword. 
WF, theſe fourſcore Centuries of Foot, Servius joincd eightecn Centuries of 
$71 Knights, who never fought but on Horſeback. Till this | 
oss Time, the Romans had had but ſix Centuries of Knights 7. Romulus 


or IV. De ROMAN HISTORY. 


This firſt Claſs was ſub- divided into 


who alone were obliged to take 
Companies of the ſame 


The Mark of Diſtinction given to this 
Richeſt of the Romans, was their Ar- 


ſixth King of 


9 bad inſtituted only three, and Tarquin the Firſt had doubled them. But Jervius 
WM 11d twelve new Centuries to the Roman Horſe, and appointed that this conſi- 


or maintaining their Horſes. 


=_ 

1 

1 N 

red Men 
Be. * 
; 


Xx 


aft at 75000 Aſs of Braſs, or 7600 Drachmæ. 
enturies of Soldiers, all Foot; and no Horſe were added to them. 
e theſe Centuries were young Men, and ten old. And to them were joined 
oo other 25 Centuries of Carpenters, Lockſmiths, and other Artificers for the 
MW ngines of War; ſo that the ſecond Claſs contained in all twenty - two 
4 Thoſe of this Claſs had almoſt the fame Armour with thoſe of the 


enturies. 
SSormer ; the only Difference was, that 
& Bucklcr inſtead of an oval one. 
uvelin and the Sword. 


crable Body ſhould be at the Head of the Claſs of the Rich: becauſe, doubtleſs, 
ac Eſtates of theſe Knights exceeded the Sum neceſſary for being admitted into 
nis firſt C/2/s. But tho' they were rich, yet the Publick ſupplied them with Horſes: 
Ind a Tax was laid on Widows, who were exempt from all other Contributions, 
3 So that this firſt Claſs, including Infantry and Ca- 
ary together, conſiſted of ninety-eight Centuries, that is, nine thouſand eight hun- 


1 | Taz ſecond Claſs comprehended thoſe Romans, whoſe Eſtates were valued at 


It was divided into twenty 
Tcn 
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they had no Cuiraſs, and had a ſquare 


Their Weapons were the ſame, vig. the little 


S In the third Claſs were thoſe, who were eſteemed worth at leaſt 50000 Aſjes, 


1 Ir, which amounts to the ſame, 5000 Drachmæ. 
e Helmet and ſquare Buckler; but they fought as the others did, with the ſhort 


Savclin and Sword. 


ord 30 and Javelin. 


27 I don't think the three hundred Horſe, which 
wmzulxs took for his Guard, and called Celeres, 
aht to be included in theſe fix Centuries of 
nan Horſe. Numa had ſuppreſſed them; but 
other Kings had re-eſtabliſhed them: and 
ty were looked on as Troops belonging to the 
ing's Houſhold. There were other Horſe in 
_ 4:7: Armies, beſides theſe Celeres. The 
e Koman Knights were perpetual, and had their 
gr cs given them by the Publick, as a Mark of 
_—_ntion. | . 
28 Livy and Dion. Hal. diſagree with regard to 
Artiticers. The one places them in the firſt 
as, the other in the ſecond. But Dion. Hal. 
ns to have molt Reaſon on his Side. There 


in the firſt Claſs; whereas they muſt have been 
hundred, if theſe two Centuries of Workmen 
re added to them. | | 

£9 I here ditfer from Liny. This Author places 
le military Muſicians only in the firſt laſs ; 
crea I have followed Dion. Hal. and put them 
the fourth. The Greek Hiſtorian ſeems to me a 
er Guide than the Latin one, in any of his Enu- 


re never reckoned more than ninety- eight Centu- 


Theſe wore no Armour but 


ax fourth Claſs conſiſted of ſuch as were thought worth at leaſt 25000 Aſes, 
= 2500 Drachme. They were divided into twenty Centurzes, old and young ; 
4 pd in this Claſs were included two other 29 Centuries of Trumpets and Drums; 
Pat is, they furniſhed the whole Army with them. The Soldiers of this Claſs 
ad no defenſive Arms but a ſquare Bucklcr ; 


their offenſive ones were the 


merations relating to the Roman Cenſus. And an- 
other Difference between theſe two Authors, is 
this; that Livy adds to theſe two Centuries of 
Drums and Trumpets, a third conſiſting of thoſe 
whom he calls Accenſi. And it is a Queſtion, who 
were meant by that Word, and what their Functions 
were. According to Sextus Pompeins, they were 
Men who were always ready to ſupply the vacant 
Places in any of the Centuries, and were a ſort 
of Recruits, conſiſting of ſach Perſons, as were 
ambitious of being incorporated into one or other 
of the Claſſes. But, according to Varro, the Word 
Accenſi lignities Men choſen out to be Aid-de-Camps 
to the Generals and Tribanes, to diſperſe their Or- 
ders through the Army. And, which Opinion ſo- 
ever of the two we follow, it is ſcarce probable, 
that they fhould have made a ſeparate Century: 
and therefore Dion. Hal. makes no mention of any 
ſuch Century. 

30 inſtead of the Sword, Livy gives this fourth 
Claſs the Verutum, a ſort of Javelin, which, ac- 
cording to Polyb:zr, was three Cubits long. It was 
ſquare, and pretty much like a Spit. 
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Years of IN the fifth C/aſs were included thoſe whoſe whole Subſtance did not amol I 


ROME to more than I2500 * Aſſes, Or 1250 Drachmæ. They were divided into thirty 


3 Centuries, fifteen old, and fifteen young. They were not ſuffered to wear 8 x 1 


Szxvius Armour, and their only Weapons were Slings and Darts. 
SOOT: Tune fixth Claſs comprehended all thoſe who were neither born to any Etat 
. 39, 6, 53. nor were worth ſo much as the Soldiers of the fifth Claſs. They were a yr, 
4ul. Ce. while exempted both from paying Taxes, and going to the War. The Numb: 
B. 16. of them was ſo great, as to exceed any of the other Claſles. 
By this Enumeration it is clear that the Roman People were, in Servins's Tin, 


divided into an hundred and ninety three Centuries, reckoning the whole ſi | 


| Loy. B. 1. Claſs as but one Century. In ſhort, after many Enquiries, it appeared, that i?! 
al Number of Men who were capable of bearing Arms amounted to eighty fy, 
9 


thouſand, 31 ſeven hundred. But then it muſt be obſerved, that according to thj | 
Calculation, the Centuries, eſpecially thoſe of the five inferior Claſſes, muſt hay | 
contained more than an hundred Men each. . 
F. XIV. THe wiſe King drew all the Advantages. from theſe Regy|, | 
tions, which he had expected from them. The firſt Claſs being the mot yy, | 
Dion. Hal. mexrous, at leaſt as to the Number of Centuries in it, from thence were taky | 


—— the greateſt Number of Soldiers, and the greateſt Supplies of Money for the py | 


lick Uſe. 5 En | 

- Taz Levies for the Army were no longer raiſed by Tribes; nor were thi 
Taxes laid as formerly, at ſo much a Head, without Diſtinction: all was lerid 
by Centuries. When, for inſtance, an Army of 20000 Men, or a Mill} 
of Money, was wanted for the War, every Century furniſhed its Quan 
both of Men and Money. So that the firſt Claſs, which had more Cent, | 
though fewer Men in it, than all the other Claſſes taken together, furniſh | 
out more Men and Money for the publick Uſe, than all the reſt of the Nun 
State. And by this means, the Roman Armies conſiſted for the moſt part of ti} 
rich Citizens of Rome; who having Lands and Effects to preſerve, their Intent! 
made them the more brave in Engagements; and their Riches enabled them ca 
to bear the Expence of a Campaign, for which they had no other Recompenc, 


but the Eſteem which naturally attends Valour. Hence it is, that every Roma Þ "of 


is ſaid to have been born a Soldier: becauſe he came into the World undera ; , 
Obligation to ſerve in the Army at the Age of ſeyenteen, if the Lot fell wo Þ "if 
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him, in his Centur Y. : | | B Y ah 
HowEVeER, it was but juſt that the King ſhould make the firſt C/aſs amends in Þ Mouth 
the Weight he laid upon it: and therefore Jervins gave it almoſt the whole 4 6 + E 5 3 
thority in publick Affairs. To his Time, the important Affairs of the State h . ſupr 
been determined by the People in the Comitia, that is, in Aſſemblies to which ee 
the Curie were ſummoned. Every Citizen had a Right of Suffrage in them, al 9 4 k 
every one in reality gave his Vote. So that the Mob often prevailed in them, * ed 
cauſe the moſt numerous Part of the People. But Servius changed theſe C rates 
by Curiæ, into Comitia by Centuries : in which the Majority was not reckor By 3 * 
ed by ſingle Perſons, but by Centuries, how few ſoever there might be in bes 
Century. And conſcquently, as the firſt Claſs was divided into more Cen T 4 (28a 
ries than all the reſt of the State, almoſt all Deciſions muſt therefore be made if 1 * 
Year of that Claſs only. But if this Claſs of the Rich, who were firſt called into KP cond 
RO M E place 32 where they gave their Votes, diſagreed among themſelves, then the k .Y ag. 
. , 0 - q 
| — , cond, the third, and ſo on to the other Claſſes, were called to vote, aan 222 
— IM 
| ; 1 4 the El 
31 I here again prefer Dion. Hal. s Authority to the Aſſembly had been ſummoned by the Hal 2 2 
Livy's. The latter makes the Number of Men to the Republick, whether Conſul or Dic tali, " E 
be in all only 80000. But he had no Authority for and the Day had been fixed for it, ſome im eser 
it but hear-ſay : Whereas the Greek Hiſtorian quotes fore; if the <_— brought no Obſtruction 0% up, an 
the antient Tables of the Cexſors, in his Favour. 2 from Religion, the People met in ww = TW 1 
This is indeed a great Number of fighting Men for pus Martins for the Comitia by Century”, mn i 
a riſing City; and yet all that innumerable Popu- the For um Romanum for the Comitia by ; ol-oitrac 
lace, who were not rich enough to be incorporated There the Conſul aſcended The Tribune, am | ms ic 
in one of the five Claſſes, is nut comprehended in thence ſtated the Affair to the People; rob boy lit 
this Calculation. | they were deſired to give their Votes. be Cool en th; 
= 32 lt is proper to explain here, once for all, the the Claſſes, accordin to their Order, or | 1 * 720. 
manner in which the Romans gave their Suffrages by Lot, were brought into a Place enc : 1 od at tl 
in the Comitia, in the firſt Ages of Rome. When Stakes, like a Sheepfold. Inſomuch = dem in 
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that even the fourth Claſs Year of 
CCIV. 


Though it never once happened, 
4 The Affair was almoſt always determined by 
5 Centuries of the firſt Claſs, which were more in Number by three, than the. | 
3 Centuries of all the other Claſſes taken together. So that by this good Order 2 
Ve vius brought the Affairs of the publick to be determined by the Judgment of * rum: 
the moſt conſiderable Citizens; who were doubtleſs much better able to judge 

or them than a Populace, who never know much of what they are about, and 

ſeldom capable of any Sentiments or Impreſſions of Equity and Honour. 

3 XV. AND now that the State was thus prudently divided into different Orders of 

v Men, this Regulation well deſerved to be ſolemnized by ſome publick Act of Re- 
ligion, that it might be the more reſpected, and the more laſting. The King 
therefore publiſhed an Edict, commanding all the Citizens who were compre- 
nended in the new Cenſus, to repair to the Campus Martius, on a Day appointed, 

YL upon pain of Death. And the Roman Knights 33 had Orders to- come thither ON 
orſeback, and under Arms. The Foot marched thither by Claſſes, with the 

new Arms which had been diſtributed among them. So that all the Forces 

I of Rome appeared early in the Morning in that vaſt Plain, which Acca Lau- 
entia is ſaid to have given to the Roman People, and which Romulus had 
Neonſecrated to Mars. It lay cloſe by Rome, between the City and the H- 

e,. There the Centuries were drawn up in Order of Battle, according to 
$$5-rvi1s's new Diviſion of the People; and then three Victims crowned with 

WE lowers, and adorned with Garlands, were led with great State through all the 

SM inks. Theſe were a Bull, a Ram, and a Boar-Pig, 34 perfect Males, to ſhew the 
Vaſculine Courage of the Roman People. They were offered up in Sacrifice to 
lars, and the whole Ceremony was called * Luſtrum; molt probably from the A 1:22, 
Name of the Goddeſs Lua 35, whom dervius honourcd in a particular manner, —_ Aunal. 
and to whom he had dedicated a Temple. She was invoked in all Expiations, and“ * 


to their Order. 
vas ever called in to vote. 
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Y when People had ſettled their Accounts, 


metimes called Ovile, tho? more frequently Sep- 
8 They went into it one by one, through a 
ry narrow Paſſage, between two Rails; and this 
aſſage was called Pons, or the Bridge. At the 
oor of this incloſed Place, ſtood a Perſon to take 
eery Man's Vote: Which Votes, for the firſt 619 
ears of Rome, were always given by Word of 
South, in the Words Ui Rogas, for the affirma- 
ee; and Antiquo for the Negative. But in order 
== underſtand the Meaning of theſe Words, it muſt 
e ſuppoſed that the Comitia were aſſembled for 
ree Things: 1ſt. For the making of ſome Law. 
iy. To paſs judgment on a Citizen accuſed of 
me capital Crime, concerning which he had ap- 
aled to the People. And, 3dly. To elect Ma- 
ſtrates. When the Buſineſs was that of paſſing a 
aw, or judging a Criminal, the Conſul, in an Ha- 
ague he made to the People, before they went in- 
the Septum, explained to them the Reaſons for 
againſt that Law, and the Proofs for and a- 
aſt the Criminal. And then concluded either 
r the making or rejecting that Law; and either 
r condemning or abſolving the accuſed: And this 
oncluſion of his Speech was called Rogatio. So 
at the Words Ut; Rogas ſignified, Let it be as you 
de determined; and the Word Antiquo imported, 
annul or refuſe to accept of what the Conſul ass. 
| the Election of Magiſtrates, the People only re- 
ated the Name of him for whom they voted, at 
Gate of the Septum, and then went into it. 
[nilſt the Scribes marked down the Number of 
tes for and againſt; which were afterwards reckon- 
up, and according to the Majority of them, the 
Was accepted or refuſed, the Accuſed was 
ndemned or abſolyed, and the Candidates for the 
agiltracy obtained or loſt it. But afterwards the 
Ople did not give their Votes by Word of Mouth, 
by little Tables of Wood, on which were 
ten the Letters UV. R. for Uri Rogas, and A. for 
«han One of theſe they gave to Perſons who 
da at the Gate of the Voting-Place, and gather- 
them into Baskets, and counted the Numbers of 


and paid their Debts. So then becauſe 
them. In the Election of Magiſtrates, every Voter 
had as many of theſe little Tables given him as there 
were Candidates, and the Names of the Candidates 
were written on them. Then every one delivered 
up that, at the Gate of the Voting-Place, on which 
was written the Name of the Candidate for whom 
he voted; and the Candidate who had moſt Ballots 
ſucceeded. The other Forms obſerved in the Co- 
mitia, Will be ſpoken of in their proper Place. 

3 The Roman Knights were the firſt in Rank in 
the Comitia, being always at the Head of the firſt 
Claſs. They voted firſt, and conſequently went firſt 
into the Voting-Place. 

4 This Sacrifice of the Roman Luſtrum was cal- 
led in the Pontifical Law, Sauovetaurilia: A Word 
which comprehends the three Sorts of Animals 
which were offered up in the Ceremony of the La- 
ſtrum; Su ſignifying a Pig, Ove a Ram, and Ja- 
rilia a Bull. It may indeed be imagined that it was 
a Sheep which was then offered up, becauſe the 
Word Ove ſeems to ſignify as much. But beſides 
that it is known to have been always a Ram, the 
Word Ove is here a general Term, which includes 
the Male of the Species. The Name of Colitaurilia 
was likewiſe given to this Sacrifice, becauſe, ſays 
Feſtus, only ſuch Males were offered up in it as 
had not been cut, Solida animalia. 

35 Juſtus Liꝑſius, in his Commentarics on Ta- 
citus, has brought this Goddeſs to Light again, who 
had been loſt thro' the Ignorance of Editors. Tacitus 
ſays, that Servius Tullius dedicated an Altar to the 
Goddeſs Lua. But the Editors, neither underſtand- 
ing the Word, nor knowing who the Goddets was, 
changed the Word Lua, of their own Heads, into 
Luna, and gave us to underſtand that the King built 
a Temple to zhe Moon. But Lua was the God- 
deſs to whom the Sacrifice of the Laſtrum was of- 
fered; or at leaſt, ſhe, being the Goddeſs of Expi- 
ations, was moſt concerned in it. From hence 
the Laſtrum had its Name, as Lua took hers from 
the Verb Luo. | 


Qq 


every 


180 


Year of every one on that Day paid his Proportion of the Tax laid on his Century, there. 
R O M E fore the whole Ceremony was called Luſtrum 36. 
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This Feſtival returned only Once 
in five Years, becauſe it always followed, and was the Cloſe of the Cenſys, ,, 
Valuation of the Effects of every Roman. Servius enjoined, that every fir 
Years, a new Eſtimate ſhould be taken of the Eſtates of all Families, and th 
People numbered anew. He thought that in this Space of Time there might 
Alterations enough in the Fortunes of private Perſons, to entitle ſome to be 
raiſed to an higher Claſs, and to reduce others to a lower one. And from 
that Time 37, the Romans began to compute Time by TLuſtra, as the Greeks di 
by Olympiads. Nevertheleſs, the Luſtra were not always afterwards regular 
enough obſerved, at the Time appointed by the Inſtitutor of them; and fone. 
times the Luſtrum was deferred, tho' the Cenſus had been regularly made in th; | 
fifth Year. All that was inviolably obſerved concerning it was this, that the Ce. 
remony of the Luſtrum was always performed 38 in the Campus Martius. | 

IT is likewiſe not improbable, that Servius Tullius at this Time coined the fit 
Money which appear'd at Rome. All agree, that the Romans had never ſeen ay | 
ſtamped Money, before their ſixth King, or at leaſt none ſtamped by publick Au 
thority, and to be uſed in Trade. Before Servius's Time Lead and Braſs were u. 
ken in Payments only by Weight 39 ; for as to Gold and Silver, they ver 
not made into Money till long after. The Circumſtance of the Animals tha, | 
which were the Victims offered up in the Sacrifice of the Luſtrum, might perhay | 
lead the King to ſtamp the Impreſſion of an Ox, Ram, and Boar 40, on Piccs | 


of Braſs of a certain Weight; in order thereby to facilitate the Payment of ik 4 


Taxes, and ſave the Trouble of continually having Recourſe to the Scales. IB 
certain, this Money was called Pecunia, from the Word Pecus, [which ſignify | 
Cattle;] and the Impreſſions on theſe Pieces made the Romans give the?“ 
neral Name of Pecunia to all the Money they then had: A Name which co.! 
nued to be given to all Coins, when the Impreſſions on them were changed iw] 
nobler Figures. | 5 . 
F. XVI. TInE Government of the City being thus eſtabliſhed in fo regulriF 
manner, the next thing was to guard againſt Inconveniences from the great Co. 
courſe of People, which ſo wiſe an Eſtabliſhment might naturally draw, fon 
all Parts of Italy. Hitherto all Strangers had been indiſcriminately admitted u] 
the Privilege of Citizens, whom either the Glory of the Romans, or their ou MF: 
Intereſt, had engaged to come and reſide at Rome. And the Addition wii 8 


36 Farro derives this Word from the Verb nere, 
which ſignifies to eæpiate, cleanſe, or purify : Per- 
haps either for the Reaſon given in the Body of the 
Hiſtory, or becauſe the Sacrifice which was offered 
up in the Laſtrum, ſerved to exprate the Miſtakes 
that might have been made in the Valuation of Peo- 
ples Effects, and the Enumeration which had been 
given in. Certainly the Origin which Livy gives to 
the Word Lſtrum, is unintelligible. His Words 
are: 1dque conditum luſtrum, 2 in cenſendo finis 
factus eſt. It is paſt all Doubt, that the Laſtrum 
was not ſo called, becauſe it was the laſt Act of 
the Roman Cenſus. 

37 It is true the Romans reckoned their Ages by 
Luſtra. I have already lived, ſaid a Man, ſo many 
Luſtra. But after all, it is not a ſure Way to ſet 
down the Years of an Hiſtory by Luſtra. It often 


happened that the Laſtrum did not immediately fol- f. 


low the Cenſus, which was taken every five Years. 
This Livy declares, B. 3. in theſe Words: Cenſus 
actes eo anno, Luſtram 
G& Conſulem occiſum condi religioſum erat. So that 
we don't find there were any Luſtra at Rome with- 
out Cenſus's, but there were ſometimes Cenſus's 
without Laſtra. We likewiſe find, that the Cexſws 
of the Romans was not taken exactly every five 
.Years. | 

38 We are not to think that the Cexſus of the 
People, and the Ceremony of the Laſtrum, which 
Was the Cloſe of it, were always performed in the 
fame Place. It generally happened, that the Cenſus 
was made within the Walls of the City, in that 


opter Capitolium captum 


Part of the Forum, which was called Comm 
But as for the Laſirum, we don't find any Inlue 
of its being performed any where but in the ( 
pus Martins, which was without the City. Ti 
great Army which was purified by the Ceremony i? 
75 Luſtrum, could meet no where but in 2 
1 1 


noble Animals, ſuch as the Horſe and Dog "I 1 
not ſtamped upon it, according to Plutarch 19 


70 a _ 
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to conjecture 
ficed in the fi 


of a Bull, 1 l | 


the Gods in ſome Sacrifice, or ſuch Bealt | 1 3 
ſhewn to the People in publick Sports. I 
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FV. De ROMAN HISTORY. 
AY lately made to t 
| red that his Predeceſſors had been too laviſh in honouring Strangers with the 


remembered his former ſervile Condition, and had Compaſſion for thoſe 
| 1 \m the Misfortunes of an unſucceſsful War had reduced to Slavery. | Genc- 
1 ly ſpeaking indeed, the Slaves of that Time were often Men well born in their 
Country, whom the Fate of War had made Priſoners, and who had been 
od to publick Sale. The King therefore thought that ſuch of theſe unfor- 
ic Men as by their long and faithful Services to their Maſters had de- 
Ned their Freedom, were much more worthy of being made Roman Citizens, 
& | Vagabonds, who are often ſeditious and untractable. And for this Reaſon, 
Wcave the Freed-Men their Choice, either to return into their own Countries, 
to continue at Rome. Such as choſe to continue, he divided into four Tribes, 
MW (ctled them within the City; and tho' they were diſtinguiſhed from the Ple— 
„by Name, inaſmuch as they continued till to be called Freed-Men, yet they 
oyed all the ſame Privileges which the Right of Citizenſhip gave other Citizens. 
the Patricians were offended at this Regard which the King ſhewed for ſuch 
an People, who had but lately ſhaken off their Fetters. The Truth is, the 
ate continued yet to be but ill affected to Servins Tullius, whoſe Inclinati- 
always led him to favour the People: And they therefore talked againſt Ser- 
s Goodneſs to the Freed. Men, more out of Malice, than from any reaſonable 
tives. The Senators were delighted to have an Opportunity of mixing with 
Fir Murmurs, malicious Stories of the contemptible Condition from which this 
Ince had been raiſed, before he came to the Throne: And therefore the King, 
order to ſilence theſe Complaints, aſſembled the Senate, and addreſſed him- 
to them in this manner. 


we re/e of Mankind whom fhe has ſeparated from them: But if the placing ſome 
== Its inferior to others, be owing to Fortune only; does it not become your 


= 
vr 


m to rectiß) the capricious Determinations of a blind Goddeſs? Has this 
8/12/24 you that your Happineſs ſhall be perpetual ? Are you ſure you and your 
aren ſhall uninterruptedly enjoy this Proſperity which renders you ſo haughty 2 
7-22 and illuſtrious Nations have been often known to experience the Viciſſitudes of 
Fortune of War. Such as have played the Tyrant over thoſe they had conquer- 
bave been themſelves reduced to undergo Tyranny and Oppreſſion from them in their 
. Hou many Inſtances of theſe unempected Revolutions have we in Greece, 
the barbarous Nations? But to return to our Romans; how inconſiſtent are 
„Proceedings, when they grant Liberty to thoſe very Men, whom they refuſe the 
f Citizenſhip? If your Slaves were vicious, why did you ſet them free 2 
% they were Men of Probity, why are they not to be incorporated with our 
Sens! We ought to judge of and eſteem Men, by the Rules of Equity and 
gab, and not by the Frowns of iuconſtant Fortune. Tou have hitherto admit- 
be Citizens, all ſuch Perſons of the neighbouring Nations as the Love of 
Laus has drawn to your City. And have you enquired whether their Birth 
vat biemfhed by the Slavery which their Fathers underwent ? Why then 
= - carried away with thoſe Reflections to the Diſadvantage of your Slaves, 
bc have no Weight with you againſt Fugitives who are utter Strangers ? In 
pri, i, we muſt compleat the peopling of Rome, let us fill it with ſuch as have 
the moſt part breathed its Air from their Infancy, ſuch as Education has al. 
2 made entirely Roman, and whoſe Prohity has fhewn them worthy of recover- 
their Liberty. The publick Intereſt invites you to tibis, and it is the private 
ereſt of every noble Family, that it ſhould be done. The more of your Ereed- 
en you ſee made Citizens of Rome, and incorporated in aur Comitia, the greater 
redit and Influence will you thawe there. They will not be able in Gratitude to 
%, you their Suffrages; and your Authority will encreaſe in proportion to the 
Lumber of your new Clients. ; | 
A Diſcourſe ſo futl of Reaſon, made an Impreſſion on the Senators. They 
. | WE paſſed 


tune, who now inſpires you with ſo much Contempt for Men taken in War, 


15k 


Y he Extent of the City, was another Inducement to many to Year of 
e and people the Hills, which were lately incloſed. Servius therefore con- R ON 


CCIX. 


SERVIUSͤ 
TULELUS; 


I les of Roman Citizens, which now began to be highly teputable. He like 


Ir Nature has made any Diſtinction between Slaves, and ſuch as are born free, Dim. Hel 
ougbit indeed to obſerve the Order fhe has eſtabliſhed, and to divide thoſe from © + P. 226 


182 


Year of paſſed Serviuss Inſtitution into a Law, which continued in Force 


R OM E Time, even down to the Emperors, notwithſtanding the many Changes th. 


CCIX. 


LKRKings. And by this wholeſome Eſtabliſhment, the Manners of the 8. 


SERVIUS 
Tullius. 
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publick took delight in making, in the antient Government as it was uni, 
| = in Wes 
regulated and improved. All Families ſaw them animated with freſh Zea 0 g 
Service of their Maſters. They were now attached to it by the double Hope, 
not only being ſet at liberty, but likewiſe of becoming Citizens of Rome, 1 2 

§. XVII. Inus were all the different Bodies of the State reformed by the 6 


R O ME of this wiſe King. He had tempered the Authority of the Senate, eſtabli. 3 


CCX—— Order among the People, and encouraged the Slaves to Virtue. And noy 


CCXIV. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 4. p. 228. 


rity to the publick Good. His Predeceſſors had reſerved to themſelves the 


Pbickion eſtabliſhed a general Diet at Delphos, con- tional Aſſembly of the united Greeks 
3 


2 


I 


could think it poſſible! Servius undertook to reform even the regal Powe: j 1 
His Equity, which was the main Spring and Foundation of all his Condug 
him to act contrary to his Intcreſts, and to ſacrifice one half of the royal Ang 
zance of all Affairs, both publick and private. Few Proceſles, either in 5 
criminal Caſes, were determined by any body but the Kings. Servins thereſ. 
conſidered, that in that vaſt multitude of Cauſes which he was obliged to yy, 
it was impoſlible for him to take all the Care that was neceſſary, in diſcuſlins 3 
Rights of the Parties. Beſides, he found himſelf overburthened with the Was. Y 
of Foreign Negotiations, and the Affairs of War, either with Enemies, «1, 
bels. It is true, the Senate and Pcople bore a Part in the Determination: 
publick Affairs; but it was the King's Buſineſs to examine into them, prepare ty! Ml 
for their Hearing, and conduct them. After he had done this, he reported thy 3 
ready drawn up in Form to the Senate and People, who confirmed or 6 
them by their Votes. So that, properly ſpeaking, the whole Weight of the(y 
vernment lay upon the King. Servius Tullius therefore, who found himſelf on 
whelmed with it, not ſo much to avoid Trouble, as the Danger of haſty Deternyy 
tions, reſerved only Affairs of State to himſelf, and committed the Cognizanel 
ordinary Suits to the Senate. It's true he laid down a Form of Proceedings toi 
Judges he had choſen, and prepared a ſort of Code for them. But he abſoluh at 
transferred the Care of judging of private Cauſes from his own to other Huih 7 
Though at the ſame time he was not ignorant, that a King, who is not en, 
independent, can ſcarce ever recover the Rights and Prerogatives of his Cu 
when he has once deprived himſelf of them; eſpecially if the Body, with vin 
he entruſts them, pretends to a ſort of Equality with him. But Servzns, wit 
Heſitation, preferred the publick intereſt to his own. | 
F. XVIII. Every thing was now regulated both in City and Country, througe 
the whole Roman State. All that remained, was to determine what fort of Den il 
dence the conquered Nations were to have on the Government of Rome. U 
every Succeſlion to the Crown, ſome one at leaſt of the Nations who had bu ; 
ſubdued, ſhook off the Yoke of its Conquerors. By the Treaties of Peace i8 
Romans had hitherto made with the Nations they had conquered, they hal i 
them the Liberty of enjoying {till their own Laws. So that the Soverciah i 
| Rome pretended to have over them, ſeems to have been only an empty Ius 
which they ventured to deſpiſe, whenever they had Confidence enougl ll 
their own Forces to renew the War. The Latins eſpecially, and the St 
had been often vanquiſhed, but never brought into Subjection. The Time wog 
come for putting their Country upon the ſame Eſtabliſhment as the Lands of 
Roman State. But Servius found out an Expcdient to ſecure their Fidelity fo 
future. He had found means to cultivate a Friendſhip with them, through 
whole Reign; inſomuch that when the Hetrurians revolted, no one City of 
Latins or Sabines declared for the Rebels. In order therefore to continue til 
in theſe good Diſpoſitions, the King thought it neceſſary to attach them to 
Romans by ſuch ſocial Ties as ſhould be ſtrengthened by Religion. 1 
_ Ir appears by Seruius Tulliuss whole Conduct, that this great Politicia! 
well conſidered the Manners and Government of the Greeks. He knew that 
phiftion 41 had formerly united the Cities of Greece, which before his Time "8 


41 All agree, ſays Pauſaniat in Phoc, that Am- ſiſting of the different Nations of Greece. T 
was © 
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% IV. The ROMAN HISTORY. 


0 
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ay 
4 5 nded. a : - g 
3 uu Dorians, their Neighbours, had joined themſelves into one Body for their 
utual Defence. ; : 
rate about their common Intereſts ; and fixed the Place of their Aſſemblies to 
one Year, at Gnidus 42 in Doria, and another, at Epheſus in JIonia. And in order 
invite their People to this uſeful Congreſs, each Nation erected two Temples, 
je at Epheſus, in Honour of Diana, and the other at Cnidus, in Honour of 


MW 


__ 


„%. Theſe annual Solemnities were accompanied with Sports, Shews, and a 


tribution of Prizes to the beſt Poets and moſt skilful Muſicians. The Deſign of 
em was to draw the Citizens of the confederated Cities, by Curioſity, to ſerious 
eliberations. | 

Fra Scheme which Servius formed was very like this. He reſolved to have a 
auary built, which ſhould be a general Rendezvous for the Inhabitants both of 
Latin and Sabine Cities. Rome had gained a Superiority over them; and to 
hote it, he propoſed to erect this Building on the Roman Eands, and almoſt 
che Gate of the City. When he had formed the Plan of this new Un- 


taking, he ſummoned the Latin and Sabine Cities, to ſend their Deputies to 


ne, to conſult about an Affair of Importance. They came, were admitted into 
Senate, and he addreſſed himſelf to them thus. 


ov are not ignorant that Concord is the Foundation of publick F. elicity, 
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as well 


ereat States as private Cities. Nothing can be more deſtructive to any Body 


tick, than to ſee the Members of it refuſing one another that Aſſiſtance which 
I have a Right mutually to eupect. Since our Union we make but one People. 
&r Safety is ours, and our Grandeur tends to your Glory and Trangquillity. 
berefore we ſtrengthen an Union which can never be too cloſe, we ſhall make 
Empire great; and ſhall no longer fear any of the Attempts of our Neighbours. 
= cannot indeed at preſent complain of any Breaches of this Union But have we 
ich reaſon to congratulate one another upon having given any ſenſible Proofs of 
er cf? Correſpondence ? The Power 4 Rome is indeed ſupported with Dignity 
aur Cantons: it is even reſpetied. But that is not enough; it ought likewiſe 
boved. Let us therefore unite our Hearts, as we have done our Countries. 
= common Gods, and common Altars call us together by Intervals ; and let the 
2 of Viitims be made uſe of to cement a good Intelligence between us, which 
4ſt as long as Rome. 
rrxx this, the King gave a particular Account of his Deſign : which was, to 
da Temple in Honour to Diana, at which the Latins and Sabines ſhould 
r every Year, and both join with the Romans in offering Sacrifice to the God- 
who was worſhipped at Epheſus; that this Feſtival ſhould be followed by a 
uncil, in which all the Diſputes which had happened between the Cities ſhould 
micably determined; that there proper Meaſures 43 ſhould be taken to purſue 
common Intereſts : and laſtly, that the Populace ſhquld be drawn thither by 


78 
1 
47 


had yet ſome Remains of their antient Ruſticity. They were not to be drawn 
e Solemnity by the Charms of Poetry, Muſick, or Theatrical Entertainments, 
h the politer Greeks affected. The common Neceſſaries of Life had greater 


ir, at which every one might furniſh himſelf with what he wanted. The La- 


the Name of its Founder, The Ampbictiones. But 
account of Pauſanias does not agree with the 
on of Azdrotion. He aſſures us in his Atricł 
'y, that the Cantons of Greece aſſembled at 
os before Amphiction's Time; and that he was 
the Reſtorer of this Confederacy, or rather 
States-General. | 

Dion. Hal. and Herodotus give the City of 
„the Name of Triopia. The latter fays a 
deal of - the Temple of Apollo in that 
is now called C 


2 ity, 
apo-Chio, 
it may perhaps be objected, that I have here 
the Sabines with the Latins. It is true, Livy 


and Dion. Hal. ſpeak only of the Zazins, in that 
Union of the Romans with other Nations, which 
was confirmed and eſtabliſhed by the Aſſemblies in 
the Temple of Diana: and yet I have added the 
Sabines; but not merely upon Conjecture. Beſides 
that Livy often comprehends the Sabines under the 
general N of Latins ; it will hereafter appear, 
that according to the Hiſtorians, the Sabines like- 
wile partook of the Sacrifices of the Temple of 
Diana, and were preſent at the Aſſemblies held in 
it, They were therefore in the Confederacy, as 
well as the Latini. 


Rr Allurements 


CCXIV. 
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' Servivs 
TuLLIUs, 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 4. P. 230. 
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Year of Allurcments for them, than all the Charms of the Liberal Arts. 


ROME better ſuited their Taſte than publick Sports. . 


þe "on Inis Deſign of the King, when thus explained, appeared to be ſo ratio YZ 
uud wile, that it met with no Oppoſition. Only the Deputies added to Y 


1 2 . It [ | = 
the Temple to be built ſhould be an inviolable Ahlum for the united b = 


tions; and that all their Cities ſhould contribute towards the Expence of bu; 8 
ing it. They left it to the King, to chuſe a proper Place for it, and to dray y 42 
proper Regulations to be obſerved, that every thing might be regular ang orden, 
in theſe annual Aſſemblies. The Place pitched on, was the Hill Aventing 
Hither the Confederate Nations were to reſort, and here the Temple was tg i 
built. This Hill overlooked Rome, and was ſo near it, that it would have bn 
encloſed within it, as well as the other ſeven, if Superſtition had not prevent, 
It was by no means thought proper, that a Hill on which Remus had hal 7 
Omens, ſhould be made a Part of Romulus's City. On the top of this Hill An 
tinus there was a vaſt Plain, eighteen 44 Stadia in Circumference : and in ud 
? Plain Servins choſe to erect his intended Structure, as near the Tyber as he coll 
This Temple did not indeed equal that of Epheſus in Riches and Magnificay! * 
But it may be obſerved of it, that in the Aſſemblies which were held in it, ty; 

great Deſigns began firſt to be formed, which gradually prepared Nome for 34 if 
Conqueſt of the Univerſe. In ſhort, the Temple was finiſhed, and the Aſſeml! 8 
were annually held there. The Laws which were to be obſerved in them, as yi 
with reſpect to their Sacrifices as their Deliberations, were engraven on a Pill; Mi 
Braſs. And they were yet to be ſeen in Auguſtuss Time, in Old Latin, wit: 
in the Characters of the antient Greeks. So true is it, that the Latin Tonguil 
borrowed a great deal from the Greeks and 7. rojans, who had often founded Cay} 
nies in Italy. | : _—_ 
$.XIX. Bur theſe Acts of Religion which united the Latins and Sabines withkml 
did not always keep theſe two Nations free from Jealouſy. They envied the Cup 3 
of thg;Confederacy the Superiority ſhe had aſſumed. The Sabines eſpecially hf 
that tlie Dominion which Rome then enjoyed, would ſome time or other be rena f 
to one of their Cities: And of this they had the following Preſage. There hauf 
to be calved in the Territory of the Sabines a Cow-Calf of a ſurpriſing Bind? 
and upon conſulting the Augurs about it, (which was never failed to be drt 

any extraordinary Event) they anſwered, that whoever ſhould offer up tha u 
digious Animal to Diana, of the Hill Aventinus, ſhould make his Native City i 
Miſtreſs of all the Cities in Italy. But Antro, which was the Name of the Sabine vii 
Years of owned the Calf, divulged the Augur's Anſwer, and thereby his own Expectations ud 
RO M E fruſtrated. He led his Victim to the Temple of Diana, near Rome, and was ali i 
3 preparing to offer it up in Sacrifice; when Cornelius the Prieſt, or, as others, the (ui 
A diam of the Temple, having been informed of the Prediction, made uſe of an Am 
to clude the Augury. What, ſays he to the Sabine, dare you ſacrifice ſo fine a l 
to the Goddeſs, without firſt purifying your ſelf in the Water of the Riu? 
runs along at the Foot of the Hill. Upon this, Antro, that he might not be wa, 
in any Ceremony which was appointed, goes down to the River, and waſhes l 
ſelf in it. But in the mean time, Cornelius taking the Advantage of his Abloall 
ſlays the Victim, and thereby confirms Rome in the Poſſeſſion of her Domi 
over Italy, and deſtroys the Hopes of the Sabines. The Horns of this moni 
Beaſt are ſaid to have been hung up in the Temple of Diana Aventina ; and 
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44 Dion. Hal. contradicts himſelf about the Num- 
ber of Szadia he gives the Hill Aventinus in Cir- 
cumference. B. 3. he ſays it was eighteen, and 
B. 10. he reduces them to twelve. We mult there- 
fore ſuppoſe there is an Error, in one Place or the 


nerve dicata, in Bibliotheca cum Inſcripti oſ 
B. 7. 2 

NATCIKPATEC TIC M NOT A®ENAI 7 3 
KOPAI KAI AOENAI ANEOEKE NJ. 


ou 


other: And it would be very difficult to rectify the 
Hiſtorian's Miſtake now, becauſe the Hill Aventinns 
is almoſt entirely levelled. 

45 What is here ſaid, after Dion. Hal. of the 
Conformity of the Greek Letters with thoſe of an- 


tient Rome, is confirmed by the Teſtimony of Pliny, 


in theſe Words: Veteres Græcas fuiſſe eaſdem pene 
que nunc ſuni, indicio erit Delphica Tabula antiqui 
æris, quæ eſt bodie in palatio, dono Principum 2 - 


This Inſcription is tranſmitted to us by Dr. l 9 
in his Notes upon Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus- "lp 
the only Queſtion that remains, is, whether 10 
thus in the antient Manuſcripts. In the men 
it's certain the Words of this Inſcription 90 "2 
imperfect a Senſe, that Father Hardouin ,v0", Bl 
admit of it. He chuſes to correct it almol VE 3 
ſame manner as Scaliger does. Navomgs71 
Adyrauc a viburty. 
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oe mentioned. 

F. XX. BUT now 9 
|, ſince their Inſtitutio 


Servius Tullius grew old. He had already ſeen three Luſtra 
n, and was not far from the fourth, which he ſaw com- 
W..:cd before he died. The Ambition of the eldeſt Tarquin revived, in propor- 
n as the King advanced in Years. He had already ſhewn ſome Marks of an un- 
eier and factious Spirit. When Servius diſtributed the Lands, which had yet 
© Owners, among the People, and diſpoſſeſſed thoſe Patricians of them, who 
M14 uſurped them, his eldeſt Son-in-law made his court to the Senate, by joining 
tn them in oppoſition to his Father-in-law's Deſigns. And the more Servius la- 
oured to gain the Affections of the People, the more induſtrious Tarquin was, 
gain over the Nobility to himſelf. So that, as the King and his Son. in- law 
re engaged in different Parties, there could not be a very good Underſtanding 
tween them. 


Nen Acts of Violence and criminal Attempts. It was a wiſe Diſpoſition of Provi- 
Ince, for the Happineſs of the Romans, and the Preſervation of Servzus, that a wile 
a diſcreet Woman ſhould temper Tarquin's natural Fierceneſs. As for the Tounger 
ia, ſhe was a domeſtick Fury, always obſtinately bent upon diſturbing the 
ict of her Husband. Had her Vivacity indeed confined it ſelf barely to 
SW akening Arunx's Indolence, it had been blameleſs. It was natural enough for 
r to rouze the unactive Temper of her Husband, in order to gain the Affections 
the People, and the Great, who would certainly have declared for him after 
ins Death, and excluded his Brother. But Arunæ placed all his Happineſs in 
rivate Life, or at leaſt waited for the Crown, without the leaſt Impatience or 
I ncern about it; Whilſt his Wife preſſed him even to villanous Attempts, to 
een his Riſe to the Throne. She was perhaps the maddeſt and moſt cruel Fury of 
IV oman the World ever ſaw. In her Tranſports, ſhe would loudly lament her Fate, 
being tied to a peaceable Husband. She was always lamenting without meaſure, and 
thout diſcretion, that ſhe had neither continued a Maid, nor was yet a Widow. 
= omuch that her Complaints were publickly known, and reached 7arguzn's Ears. 
from the natural Similitude of their Manners and Sentiments, took great plea- 
ee in his Siſter's Converſation ; and her Beauty was another Charm, which made 
I Mr frequently viſit her. But after all, Proximity of Blood kept his Love for ſome 
ee within the Bounds of Friendſhip. Nevertheleſs, he Tounger Tullia judged, 
= 7 arquin's Aſliduity in coming to her, that ſhe was ſomething more to him than 
bare Amuſement; and therefore took him aſide, and beſpoke him thus: May 7, 
Lord, open to -you, without danger, the inmoſt Receſſes of my Heart, and de- 
nd upon your e an inviolable Secret & Upon which, the Prince promiſing 
oc: thing ſhe deſired, and confirming theſe Promiſes by Oaths ; ſhe added: Why, 
Lord, do you defer reigning ſo long? Can you reproach yourſelf with an ob- 
e Birth? or have you Reaſon to fear any Rivals, whoſe Pretenſions to the 
own will be more regarded than your own? Tour Anceſtors wore a Crown at Co- 
th, and your Grandfather was honoured with one at Rome. Nor does it only 
long to you by Right of Inheritance, it is likewiſe due to your perſonal Quali- 
es. What Courage! what Penetration of Mind! what 4 noble Greatneſs of 
pul! Ah! would to God Arunx....... But what do I ſay? Effeminacy is by 
means comparable to Courage, or Imbecillity to Valour. And I make no doubt, 
it you would already have put the Crown upon your own Head, if a Woman, whom 


ur Courage. Let her periſh then, ſince ſhe oppoſes your Advancement. The Hy- 
den, my Lord, I ſay the Hymen who matched me to Arunx, was a blind God. 
hy did he not unite two Hearts, whom the ſame noble Sentiments had formed 
ere another? But the Sword and Poiſon may provide us with a Remedy for 


3 
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46 The Number of the Hiſtorians who relate the zarch is indeed a more judici 
tn ; | judicious Author ; tho? he 
3 = 8 CO, 18 = 1 gives into the vulgar Opinion in this Caſe. But 
- CET a ey atteſt. Li 0, . | is fri 
d Valerin 1 wn Po noni Oy ion. Hal. has ſuppreſſed this frivolous Event. 


the 


that this Monument gave Occaſion to the inventing 45 the Fable we 1 
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band. But all ſhe could gain by her Moderation, her Complaiſance, and her l 


groLL IA. Targuiz's Wife, ſometimes checked the Raſhneſs and Fury of her Zizy, 2. r: 
ears, was only to prevent the Diviſions of the Royal Family from breaking out into 3.4. 2. 231. 


ſcorn to own for my Siſter, had not ſuſpended your Reſolutions, and weakened 
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Years of the unſuitable Matches Chance has made. Let us therefore make uſe of thy, 
ROM E unite us, and to gain a Kingdom. Crimes are no longer ſuch 47, when a ge 
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Dion. Hal. 
B. 4. P. 240. 


Livy, B. 1. 
ch. 46. 


Livy, B. 1. 


ch. 47. and 
Dion. Hal. 


B. 4. P. 234. 


The ROMAN 


the Fruit of them. Tes, my Lord, your Air, your Behaviour, and your ( 
and of my tendereſt Afﬀettion. 1 

Bur bold and impudent as Tullia was, ſhe could not pronounce theſe laſt Way = | 
without bluſhing. Theſe Remains of Modeſty therefore made her the more he Mi 
tiful, and ſhe ſoon yielded to Tarquin's Embraces. 
in anticipating the Pleaſures of that inceſtuous Marriage, for which they 


make you worthy both of the Throne, 


Way, by the moſt enormous Iniquities. 


F. XXI. In the mean time, Servius Tullius was in pain about the Choice of; 
Succeſſor. He knew the People would follow his Inclinations, and that the Sc 
he ſhould ſow in his Life-time, would bring forth Fruit after his Death. Beſa, 
it was time to incline the People to favour his Sons. in- law: but Tarquin wa y,, 
worthy of the Crown, and Arunx ſeemed incapable of it. | 

In this Irrcſolution, the King is ſaid to have had thoughts of committing ty 
Government entirely into the Hands of the People, and of making Rome a 
publick. And in fact, he ſeems to have ſettled every thing upon the Foot ofH¹ Ku 
Republicks in Greece. However, the Crimes of his eldeſt Pupil and your) i 
Daughter, compleated the Averſion he already had for Tarquin. The Conſequenyl 
of the ſcandalous Intercourſe which the latter kept up with he Tounger Tall 
were the Afſaſſinations 45 of Arunx and the Elder Tullia. 


by his Wife, the other by her Husband. 


ner in which one of the Hiſtorians 49 expreſſes himſelf, that Tullia and Tau 
became ſo unnatural a Mother, and ſo barbarous a Father, as to take away the Ln 


two Parties concerned. They were the only Perſons who were unaffected vu] 
the publick Clamours. They were even bold enough to ask the Conſent of Kink 4 
Queen Tarquinia; who, tho they did not give it, yet contin} 

ſilent. Old Age, and the Remains of Affection for a guilty Daughter, drew l-! 
dulgence from a Father and Mother, whoſe whole Hopes of Poſterity now“ 
pended upon her. Tarquin and Tullia therefore thought nothing unlawful ix 
them, which they had no Reaſon to apprehend would be puniſhed by the Law. Þ WF. 
F. XXII. Bur theſe criminal Nuptials were only the firſt Step towards a yet gr 
Iniquity. The Union of the two Monſters threatned the Romans with nothinghuÞ 
Ruin. The Ambition of the new-married Couple firſt ſhewed it ſelf in tha 


Servins and 


47 Euripides puts this deteſtable Maxim in the 
Mouth of Ezeocles. The Greek Paſſage taken from 
the Piece called The Phoenician Vomen, is thus 
render'd by Tally in the firſt Book of his Offices. 
Nam ſi violandum eſt jus, regnandi gratia violan- 
dum eſt, aliis rebus pietatem colas. 

8 Dion. Hal, accuſes the antient Annaliit Fa- 
bius of Error and wu” as to the Time of 
the Death of Arunx. He is miſtaken, ſays the Greek 
Author, in ſuppoſing that Aranx was Targquin the El. 
der's own Son, and in ſaying that his Mother Tanaquil 
took care of this young Prince's Funeral. Tarquinzhe 
Elder was at leaſt twenty-five Years old, when he 
came from Hetruria to Rome, ſince he was old 
enough to aſpire at publick Honours. And if we 
ſuppoſe, that he came not to Rome in the firſt Year 
of Ancus Marcins, as Gellius pretends, but in the 
eighth, according to Licinius; we muſt neceiſa- 
rily ſay, that Tarquin died eighty Years old: for 
he — ſeventeen Years in Aucus's Service, whom 
he ſucceeded ; and he reigned himſelf thirty- eight. 
Beſides, Hiſtorians agree, that Tanaquil could not 
be leſs than twenty, when ſhe came from Hezraria, 
and ſettled at Rome, with her Husband. She was 
therefore ſeventy-five when Targuin died. Now, 
according to this Account, Arunæ mult have been 
at leaſt twenty-five, ſuppoſing it to be true that 72 
naqui! bore him when ſhe was fifty; and his Bro- 
ther Lucius maſt have been about twenty-ſeven. So 
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The private Conference 
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The one was murdem“! i 
We may likewiſe infer, from the ny} 


= 


that we mult either give-the lie to almoſt all the lilo j the 


rians, who ſay they were both very young u * 710 
Servius Tullius aſcended the Throne; or we ni hr 9727 
ſuppoſe Tanaguil to have been a moſt unnmm ! ade, 
Mother, and a very filly Woman, to deprive it 
own Children of a Crown which belonged totha, ja: 5 
e 


in order to put it upon the Head of a Strang, BUS 
their Prejudice. Beſides, would Arunx and his .. 


ther Targquin themſelves have ſuffered ſuch c 
Injuſtice? It muſt therefore be true, that theſe 10 B74, © 
Princes were the Grandchildren, and not the ci. hen it 


dren of Tarquin. As to Fabius's ſaying that To | 


guil took care to bury Aranx, it is a Fat wia 

cannot be proved. She was ſeventy-five Years dd ene 
when Servins was declared N ; and he n . %. 
now reigned above forty Years : So that ſhe nol ela? 


have been near an hundred and fifteen, if we 1 fu 


poſe, contrary to all Truth, that the uri ric 
duce N 7 Words * en. 
49 This Hiſtorian is Livy, whoſe Words , 

not only to ſignify, that r murdered di Wh I 10 ys 

and Tullia her Husband; but alſo, that they © | 


of them made à clear Houſe, and ridded themſeus uw 
of all their Children, if we tranflate him lit j i 
His Words are, Prope continuatis funerib, an 
domos vacuas nov matrimomio feciſſeut. | 


Hal. ſays nothing of the Maſſacre of the Chili" Ngar, 
So that the Reader is at liberty to judge of it aK 1 fron 
IntrgW 
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trigues 2gainſt the King. 
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= ; 4 could never have aſcended the Throne, had he not been ſupported by 


3 xc Rights of the two Children, whom he had not ſuffered to take Poſſeſſion of thoſe e 
Mights, even when they were above forty Years old; and that it was high time lor 
old Man, who was but little able to ſupport the Weight of publick Affairs, 
oeive Place to a Prince who was of a mature Age. And theſe Pretences had a 
ir Shew enough to impoſe upon the Romans. Tarquin firſt got the Senate over to 
MW. Intereſts, whom Servins had taken great Pleaſure in humbling, throughout his 
hole Reign. Then by diſtributing Money, he gained that mean Populace, which 
Sc King had thought too poor to deſerye to be included in any of the five Claſſes 
had inſtituted. | 
raus Tranſactions were too publick not to be known by Servius. And 
order to prevent the Effects of them, without a publick Diſturbance, he 
frequent Conferences with his Son- in law and his Daughter, in private. The 
on, ſaid he to them, was never yet hereditary in Rome. Tarquin, who wore 
= had no Right to tranſmit it to his Grand-children. The People have always 
27 it to whom they pleaſed; and from them I received it. And you may in 
„Turn obtain it of them, after my Death, and merit their Suffrages, if you 
ave your ſelves regularly and well, and do not ſuffer your Conduct to be ſtained 
ih any Reproaches of Ingratitude to a faithful Guardian and a good Father. 
zor Tarquin and Tullia loved violent Meaſures, and to make a Noiſe. They 
piſed the wiſe Counſels of the King, and purſued their own ambitious Scheme. 
ey declared they were reſolved to lay their Pretenſions before the Senate, and 
mit to its Judgment. So that the Affair became a formal Proceſs, which the 
Nag was obliged to defend againſt his Son-in-law and his own Daughter; and the 
uſe was of great Importance. It concerned the dethroning a Prince who had go- 
ned Rome forty two or forty three Years, had made her victorious, and had regulated 
Wc improved her Polity by wiſe Laws. Servius therefore aſſembled the Senate, and 
poke firſt. The factious Plots of Tarquin to take away the Crown from me, are, ſaid 
nunknotm neither to you, nor me. I therefore come to demand he may give an Ac- 
09-7 of his unworthy Proceedings, in your Preſence, What perſonal Injury have J 
e bim, or what Complaint has he to make of my publick Adminiſtration £ Speak, 
ice, explain your ſelf. We are now before the Fudges you your ſelf have choſen. 
7 Pretenſions then, replied Tarquin, are very reaſonable, and I cannot but hope 
ut moſt Fuſtice will be done me, at the Tribunal before which ] have brought 
*. King Tarquin, whom I repreſent, merited the Crown by the Services he 
 //- Romans. All Nations, both Greek and Barbarian, whoſe Government has 
nmonarchical, have tranſmitted the Father's Scepter to his Children. The 
one is therefore an Inheritance, the Right to which devolved upon me; but you 
424ed it. And by what Means did you aſtend it? Jou deſpiſed the Law of the 
rregnum; and noglected the Suffrages of the Senate. Tou bought the Votes of 
People; and you ſettled your ſelf in your uſurped Authority, only by promiſing 
would, ſome time or other, reſtore it to your Pupils. And have you kept your 
* which you formerly gave the credulous Populace? There was indeed a Time 
un ums very proper to ſuffer you to give Law to the City. I and my Bro- 
FF” ere young; and you held a Place which ought to have been reſtored to us, 
ever we ſhould arrive at a ſufficient Maturity of Age to govern. Don't 
en, to this Day, unjuſtly detain a Scepter from me, which I am able 10 
q eld? Had you reſigned it into my Hands ten Tears ago, you would have gained 
rious Reputation for Probity among the People, and merited eternal Acknow- 
ments at my Hands. But your Delays bring Di ponour to your ſelf, and free 
b 1 rom the Gratitude, I ſhould otherwiſe owe you, for the Benefits I have received. 
Anſwer to this, Servius thought it more to the Purpoſe to ſhew the Weak- 


e ſpoke to this Effect: Unfortunate Pupil, what would have become of you, 
out my Care! I was not mnveſted with the Ro yal Authority, ſo much under an 
Lal ton of preſerving it for you, as with a View to ſecure your Life againſt 
powerful Adverſaries who threatned it. The Sons of Ancus had the 
 ® : | 3 ; ſame 
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S of Tarquir's Reaſoning, than to make any Reply to his Invectives; and he there- 
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4 They declared publickly, that the Crown belonged Vear of 
mem; that Servius was an Uſurper; that having been only appointed Tutor to 5 — ME 
x is he had made himſelf Maſter of the fineſt Part of their Inheritance; 
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Year of ſame imaginary Right to the Throne, when I aſcended it, as you now 2 1 
ROME to have. And if their Pretenſions had been hearkened to, would they not have A 
CONV” off every the leaſt Shoot of the Stock of the Tarquins? But Rome did not fog 9 
b their Pretenſions, becauſe ſhe thought them unreaſonable. Will ſhe they 7 2 
Serv pour criminal Deſires? Jes; thoſe Princes were more nearly related than yoy, 7 105 YZ 
* King they repreſented. They are allowed to be Ancus's own Sons; where 9 
are only Tarquin's Grandſon. If it be abſolutely neceſſary then that the kol. 
Scepter deſcend from Father to Jon, recall the Muraerers of the Ki 7 r 
Grandfather, and place them on it. At leaſt, let their Children fill my Place, a 
grue up the Claim you pretend to have to their, Inheritance. But what am Ih, 
ing? The Greeks and Barbarians have their Laws, and we have ours. jjy 
them the Crown is hereditary; with us it is elective. The People beſtowed it n 
me, as they had given it to Tarquin. Me were both Foreigners; and 1 hay 0 
ſame Right to keep it for my ſelf, and exclude you, as your Grandfather “, 
detain it, in Prejudice to the Sons of his Predeceſſor. Either don't build n, 
Foundation which would make your Grandfather an unlawful King, or give vj, i 
Royalty to thoſe whoſe Rights are before yours. Take your Choice, either us 
aſide all Hopes of Reigning, till after 1 am dead, or to ſubmit, from this Iifu, i 
10 obey a Race who are ſtained with your Erandfather s Blood. I we beliew un 
T uſurped the Throne by unjuſe Means. Let us therefore, Tarquin, go u9 whl 
Fountain-head, and enquire of the People. It was they gave me the Crown; thl 
therefore ought to vindicate the Juſtice of their own Choice. They have it 
in their Power to take the Scepter from me, and give it to you, if they pul if 
Let us then try our Fate in the Comitia, and come to a Sort of new Election, win} 
in the People ſhall determine the Diſpute between you and me, as between W . 
| Competitors for the Throne. I honour the Senate, but I diſapprove of the ( i 
racies which have been formed in it, againſt Fuſtice, as well as againſt ine. . 
have 1 done to deſerve the Hatred of the Senators; or rather, what hav Iu 
done, to merit their Affection? Have I not deprived my ſelf of the Right if 1 
ing in private Cauſes, in Favour of them? If to have preſerved the Peopt nuf 
being vexed and oppreſſed by them, be ſufficient to cauſe their Diſpleaſur, if 
them look out for ſome other King, who will trample all the Laws of Equity uuf 
Foot, and authorize Oppreſſjon. 
H. XXIII. AFTER Jervzus had ſpoken in this Manner, he diſmiſſed the Senat af 
appointed an Aſſembly of the People, which was proclaimed by Heralds, all oi: 
City. The Forum Romanum was ſoon filled with Auditors, and the King hang 
them from The Tribune, and gained all their Affections. He began with an A oi 
of his Exploits in War: He gave them the Particulars of the Battles he had f 2 
the Victories he had won, and the Triumphs he had obtained. And then paſo ene 
co the wholſome Inſtitutions of which he had been the Author. The People rh e che 
their Applauſes, upon the Mention of every Action of Servius; and were a great vi nM” ch 
in Suſpenſe, not knowing to what this long Preamble tended. Till, after an ai IH 
Enumeration of all the Benefits for which the Publick was indebted to his Gorman - 
ment, he fell at laſt upon Tarquin. A new Competitor for the Throne, (ad one 2 
offers himſelf to you, and comes to diſpute with me the Remains of a Reign uu * 
1 have dedicated to the Happineſs of the Publick. If the Hardſhips of «11 1 a 
nical Adminiſtration have given you a Diſtaſte to me, or if the Virtues of ne © 
quin have made him more worthy to reign, reſume the Crown which I ret eo 
from you. I dont think my ſelf at liberty to place it in any Hands but gouf,, d int; 
zo you therefore I reſtore it. In Vain does Tarquin demand it es his Right H = 
heritance, and thereby endeavour to rob you of the Right of diſpoſing of it 1 e 
Lotes. Nevertheleſs, if you take it from me, to adorn him with it, 1 ſeal _ 
deed reſpect in Him, the furt of your Hands ; but will my ſelf retire and i _ 
away the inglorious Remains of my Life, in the Privacy and Solitude 10 whil) er Ci: 
will have reduced me. | e.. 
Ar theſe Words, the People cried out, Let Servius reign; let him cont Wl * 100 
4 TR make the Romans happy. And amidſt their confuſed Noiſes, theſe Words? mel, 
. likewiſe heard, Let Tarquin periſh, let him die, let us murder him! This Lauf dre 
therefore frightened him, and he retired to his Houſe in great Haſte: Whilſ 1 3 
King was conducted back to his Palace with the Acclamations of che En | 
| - : 
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© XXIV. Tux ill Succeſs of this Enterprize ſeems to have a little cooled T argun's 
_— that he could not eaſily arrive at the Throne, if the 
rt. 3 b. d N be did not open him the Way to it, he undertook to regain 
3Y e Careſſes, Submiſſions, and Proteſtations of a ſincere Regard and Af- 
| A were all made uſe of by 7. arquin and Tullia. Accordingly the King, who 
4oed of other Mens Probity by his own, and ſtill continued to have the Affection 
Father for his Daughter, was ſincerely reconciled to his Son in- law. Tranquil- 
appeared to reign in the Royal Family; and the Senate it ſelf ſeemed not to have 
dame Impatience for raiſing Tarquin to the Throne. So that Servius was lulled 
co an agrceable Security. Whilſt the cruel 7 ullia thoughr ſhe found Tarquin as 
enſible and ſtupid as Arunx, and by her Di ſcourſes with him rouzed the Fury 
ber Husband. She beſet him Day and Night, and was ever importuning him 
c her Complaints. Have we then, ſaid ſhe, begun our Union by Murders and 
W@rricides, to leave the Buſmeſs, for which we were guilty of theſe Crimes, 
8 7:i/ped ? Had 1 been content not 10 have aſpired to the Crown till af- 
be Death of my Father; Arunx, even the daſtardly Arunx, could have fatif- 
m Deſires. When ] preferred you to him, I thought I ſhould have found in 
„ Mar of Spirit, a true Tarquin, and one who was more capable of invading 
Tyrone, than of idly languiſping away his Days in the Expectation of it. No; 
4 uo longer love you as an Husvand, till I can ſalute you King. Dare any 
„ attempt every thing. There is no Reaſon, Tarquin, 
be Danger of putting this Deſien in Execution. There is no Neceſſity for you 
I cro/5 the Seas, to come back from Corinth to Rome, and to merit an 3 

2 


2 


3 
71 


y long and painful Services, in order to ſettle your ſelf upon the Throne. 
a Palace yet reſounds with the Name of Tarquin, and thoſe Walls will al- 
os preſerve the Memory of him. Could Tanaquil then by her Counſels give the 
own to two Kings, and ſhall not Tullia be able to put it upon the Head of her 
£5 band? Go, Coward! return to Corinth, or Tarquinia. Thou haſt, I find, the 
ie Blood in thy Veins as thy weak Brother, and neither of you have inherited 
e Bravery of the King your Grandfather. 

= Taest importunate Sollicitations of an imperious Woman emboldened Tar- 
„ to attempt every thing. He ſoon appeared taking Steps to form a Party. 
ſc went from Houſe to Houſe to beg Votes. He opened his own to all the 
ung Nobility of Rome, and made it a Rendezvous of Pleaſure for them. He 
ined over to him thoſe new Senators, whom his Grandfather had added 50 to 
oſe of the old Inſtitution, and who were the leaſt conſiderable for their Birth of 
y in the Senate. He preſſed upon them the Gratitude they owed him, for the 
Wcactits they had received from his Family. And when he had formed his Party, 
e thought of a Stratagem, which ſurprized the People by its Novelty, and ſucceeded 
y the Boldneſs of its Execution. 
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ey kept in their own Hands. 
ost utterly deſerted by the moſt conſiderable of its Citizens. This therefore was 
he Criſis which Tarquin ſeized, to ſtrike the Blow he intended. He knew that 
Jis Father-in-law's Intereſt was chiefly among the moſt flouriſhing Citizens: And 
e therefore took Advantage of the Abſence of his Father-in-law's Friends, put on 


yo We have already ſaid that Tarquin the Firſt 
ad introduced an hundred new Senators into the 
enate, aud that they were called Patres Minorum 
entium. It now remains that we enquire into the 
Neaſon of this Denomination. I at firſt thought 
hey were fo called, becauſe they were taken out of 
hole who had been brought to Rowe from the lit- 


doubt, came the Name of Minoram Gentium; which 
is as much as to ſay, The lier People, or, People 
of meaner Families, Indeed the firſt two hundred 
Senators had been choſen by Romulus and T. Tatins 
only out of the. moſt illuſtrious Romans, and moſt 
noble Sabines. On the contrary, Tarquin the Firſt, 


when he added an hundred new Senators to the two 


e neighbouring Nations, after the Deſtruction of 
heir Cities. But this Opinion I afterwards found 
zot to be well grounded. The true Account of it 
S, believe, this: In order to underſtand it, we 

uſt ſuppoſe what Dion. Hal. relates, Antiq. B. 3. 
lamely, That Tærguin the Elder when he a0 ded an 
rd new Senators to the two hundred which had 
peel created in Romulus's Life-time, choſe them out 
pl the Plebeian Families. And from hence, without 


hundred of the firſt Creation, choſe them out of 
the People, without Regard to their Nobility. Hence 
the Surname of Sexatores Minorum Gentium, which 
was given them as a Nick-name, and was never au- 
thorized by any publick Edict. They had in reality 
the ſame Authority and Regard in the Senate, as 
the other Senators, and their Children were deemed 
Patricians, 
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Year of 


Deſires of reigning: But his Ambition made him a& a new RO M E 


COXY anne 
CCALX. 
n 
SERVIUS 
TvLiLivs. 


for you to be affrighted 


THe greateſt Part of the Inhabitants of Rowe had Lands in the Country, which 9/7. Ha!. 
So that in the Time of Harveſt the City was al- B. 4. P. 240- 
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CC XVII 
CCXIX. 
WY 
SeRvVIuS 

Turrius. 


Liv. B. 1. c. 49. 


Poſſeſſion of my Throne, while I am alive? What has made thee aſſume iu. ie 


Has forced me to it. 


Year of the Royal Robes, and cauſed Faſces to be carried before him by ſome 
R O M E Domeſticks. 


ſake only, he inſtituted the Claſſes ſo much boaſted of, which have produced m 4 


the antient Cuſtom of holding the Senate only in a 
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He was followed by a great Number of his Party, who had hy 9 
under their Robes; and with this Train he croſſed the Forum Ring, Mb | 
When he came to the Gate of the Temple 51 where the Senate aſſembled, he * a 
Expreſſes to all the Senators, commanding them, in King Tarquins Name, to wk E 
immediately to the Senate. Then he went up the Steps which lead to the Ha. 9 
the Aſſemblies, where he found the Senators of his own Party already ſeated vo 1 
having given them Notice beforehand, to be early there. From thence he 0 4 
on with a grave Pace, and ſeating himſelf on the royal Throne, perſons i 
exhorted thoſe of his Faction to ſtand out reſolutely againſt the vain Oppoſti 
of an old Man. After him, the young Men who favoured him did their, 
to encourage thoſe who were more fearful : And in the mean time, the 1 i 
the Senators made all the Haſte they could, to the Place to which they ty 
ſummoned. The greateſt Part of them thought Jervzus was dead, ſince Tomy, 
already aſſumed the Name, the Place, and the Functions of King. And no W. 
durſt keep away from the Aſſembly, for fear his Abſence, in the Beginning? 
a Reign, ſhould be thought criminal. When therefore the Aſſembly was fd | 
ed, Tarquin repeated the InveQives they had ſo often heard him make again jj, ® 
Father-in-law, and even reviled him. He is a Slave, ſaid he, who owes his I, 
tune to my Grandfather's Liberality. He is an Intruder, who has poſſeſſed bin 
of my Right, merely by the Suffrages of a mercenary People, without any Au. 
rity from the Senate, or firſt admitting of an Interregnum. Since which, he 
maintained himſelf in it, by the Favour of a Populace as vile as himſelf; for 1% 


2 but that of ſacrificing the Intereſts of the moſt wealthy to thoſe of the n 
indigent. | | 
Tus he was yet ſpeaking, Servins Tullius appeared. He had been inform 
of the Part his Son- in- law was acting in the Senate, and immediately ran thithr 
with ſcarce any Attendants, and with more Boldneſs than Diſcretion. As ſoons !] 
ever he ſet his Eyes on Tarquin in the Throne, he cried out at a diſtance, and u]! 
a loud Voice, What has made thee ſo audacious, as to aſſemble the Senate, and tir} 


Marks of my Dignity ? Thy Iniquity, Servius, replied Tarquin, thy Uſurjan} 
J have at laſt done myſelf the Fuſtice, which thou hi | WW; 
often refuſed me. I here fill the Place of my Grandfather. Is it not rather ww} il 
to me, than to a wile Slave, who has already ruled too long over his Majin! 
This threw the old King into a Tranſport of Paſſion, which made him rh | yi 
give way to the Motions of his Courage, without conſidering his Strength. k| 
came near the Throne, to throw Tarquin down from it; which raiſed a . 
Out-cry in the Aſſembly. The People crowded into the Senate-Houſe, and no Þ nl 
durſt part the two Rivals. Tarquin therefore, who was moſt ſtrong and vigom 
coming down from his Seat, ſeized the old Man by the Waſte, and hurrying ln] 
through the Hall, threw him down from the Top of the Steps into the Fm 
The King, who was grievouſly wounded, and covered with the Blood he hu 
loſt, raiſed himſelf up with ſome difficulty, but ſaw none but his Enemies abu 
him: All his Friends, and almoſt all the People, had deſerted him; only two or tit 
Perſons, either of his own Followers, or of the People, touched with Compaſio 
lent him their Arms to lead him to his Palace. And as they were dragging un!“ 
on ſlowly, and with difficulty, the cruel Tullia appeared in the Forum. i E | 
came haſtily in her Chariot, upon the firſt Report ſhe had heard of 9 

paſſed in the Senate. She found her Husband on the Top of the Steps of u 
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bled was called Curia. Tullus Hoſtilias built a Plat 1 1 
for the Senate under this Name; it was called ( 3 
ria Hoſtilia. But every Body knows, the Wo 1 
Curia ſignified among the Romans a parochial i 2H 
ple, of which Romulus appointed thirty, when “ 
divided the City into thirty Curiæ. Howevef, it 3 
at leaſt certain, that the Place where Serv 2 
abuſed by Tarquin, had the Name of Curia, Fa 
that its principal Gate opened upon the Forums“ 
manum, and joined to the Place of the Com | 
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51 Is it true, that the Senate did as early as this, 
aſſemble in a Temple, or rather, that the Place of 
their aſſembling was called a Temple? I know a 
Law was afterwards made, which forbad the Se- 
nate to aſſemble in a prophane Place, that its Edicts 
might be made venerable by Religion. But as for my 
ſelf, I believe this Law was made only to renew 


conſecrated Place. Indeed, from the Time of the firſt 
Kings of Rome, the Place where the Senateaſſem- 


3 


Ln 
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gall 52, and being tranſported with Joy at it, was the firſt who ſaluted him King. 
. ing of Rome. Nor was this enough for an unnatural Daughter. She 
I ry to and ſuggeſted to him the Thought of not leaving the Work of 
elorious a Day imperfect. Tou will never be independent, never be ſafe, fays ſhe, 
% long as the Uſurper of your Rights hath any Breath left in his Body. Tullia 
ared her Parricide might be compleated ; and ſhe was obeyed. T arquin inſtantly 
1 iſpatched ſome of his Domeſticks, who took away the Remains of the unfortu- 
q ate Servinss Life. His Body they left extended upon the Place, and it lay quite 
os a very narrow Street, which was till that time called T he Street Cyprius 53, or 
e good Street; but the following Event changed its Name. 

= 45 ſoon as Orders were given for the Parricide, the ambitious Tullia got again 
co her Chariot, as it were in Triumph. She returned to her Houſe through The 
| Cyprius; and as ſhe was paſling, the Coachman who drove her, ſaw a Body 
airretched out upon the Ground, ſwimming in Blood, and yet panting. At 
is Sight he pulled in his Horſes Bridle, and made a difficulty of going forwards. 
pon which, Vyy don't you go on? cries Tullia to the Coachman; what ſtops 
„? The Coachman turned about to the Princeſs, but could only anſwer 
r by his Tears. I ſay again, cried ſhe, what ſtops you? Alas! Madam, 
3 bplicd the Coachman, it ig the Body of the King your Father. At theſe Words 


J d threatning to ſtrike the Coachman with it; Go on, ſaid ſhe to him, and don t 
= afraid of treading a dead Corpſe under your Horſes Feet. The Coachman 
eyed; and the Blood of the Father dyed the Wheels of the Chariot, and flew 


I fore was called The good Strett, was afterwards called The wicked Streer. 
J. XXV. such was the deplorable End of the moſt glorious Reign Rome ever ſaw. 
ius left it uncertain, whether he was greater in War or in Peace. He ſubdued 
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Weed the Soul of all his Undertakings. He did not refer his Conqueſts ro his own 
gory : He rated the Value of them only by their Tendency to the publick Good. 
ee Triumph did not make him ambitious of obtaining another. He loved to ſee 


1 & Neighbours in Peace about him, and to have them fear his Arms, and regulate 


9 tir Reſpect to him by that Fear: He made Rome more formidable, by twenty 
Wars of Peace, than his Predeceſſors had done by many Battels, and the ſacking 
an hundred Cities. All the Members of the Roman State, which before were 
ied, were by his Care united; and the Ties which bound them toge— 
r, gave Vigour and Strength to the whole Body. He introduced Order in 
"3M 44:/:t:4 and publick Revenues; he rectified the Confuſion of the Aſſemblies 
the People; he extended the Juriſdiction of the Senate, and yet limited its 
WSthority. He diſtinguiſhed the Rich, only in order to make them bear the heavieſt 
dens; and he diſcharged the Poor from them, only to keep them contented, 
WE without murmuring, in their Inferiority. He was beloved by his People even 
aAdoration, was eſteemed by the Patricians, and, in truth, had no Enemies 
pt in his own Family. But a Fury diſturbed the Quiet of it. In ſhort, he re- 
ed his Death from thoſe Hands which ought to have taken part in his Glory, 
promoted his Security. He died at ſeventy-four Years of Age, after he had 
nad forty-four Years 54. 7 


THE 


What I have in another Place called a Tem- Word, which ſignifies good, or 5 es, 
l bere call a Hall; becauſe both Names are adds he, had inhabited this 3 e ee 
der for the Place where the Senate aſſembled. had given this Street the Ne of The oo or 
e mult likewiſe obſerve, that Livy and Dion. happy Street, Cyprius Vicus. Thus Dion. Hal. who 
2. Le 21 50 about We mary woe re- tranſlates the Latin Words into Greek, ſays this 
l. reek Hiſtorian, whom I have follow- Street wa 4 % 0. 
lays Tullia found her Husband upon the Steps ri * Letts iin 
4 ea But the Latin Hiſtorian ſays 54 All Hiſtorians don't agree how many Years 
= e him go out of the Senate, and faluted Servius Tullius reigned. Exſebins, Caſſiodorus, Meſ- 
l g in the Forum; and that 2. arquin ſent her {alas 727 e 41858 aus 1 — only thirty-four 
+ 28 ; Tears Reign: and the ten Years. they take from him. 
ow = not to imagine The Street Cy rius took they flow to Tarquin the Proud. 80 that be Ke. 
me rom the Iſland ot Cyprus. The Word man Chronology in general does not ſuffer by it. 
% lays Harro, de ling. Lat. is an old Sabine We have followed and Dion. Hal. who make 


t Servius 


2 oon this, the Senators of Tarquin's Party followed her Example; and all pro- K 
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SERVIUS 
TuLLIUSs. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 4. p. 242. 


3 ullia became furious, and catching up the Stool which was in the Chariot, 
on the Clothes of the inhuman Daughter. And from hence the Street, which 


his Enemies, and never made it his Buſineſs to create new ones: Equity was in- 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 4. p. 219, 
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Year of THe diſconſolate State into which the Death of ſo good a King threw the Romy 1 = . 
ROME is not to be imagined. Tarquin, who was the Cauſe of it, would not ſuffer 1 — 
poop Obſequies to be performed with the uſual Pomp; or permit his Body to be ſy = 

tied through the Streets of the City, dreſſed in the royal Robes. Targuinia aly,, 
„ who was inconſolable at the Loſs of ſo dear an Husband, conveyed him by Nix = 4 
Dion. Hal. to his Tomb, without any Attendance except a few faithful Friends. And wal. 8 

B. 4. p. 243. ſhe returned to her Palace, ſhe was ſo affected with the Remembrance of th 3 

tragical Scenes which had paſled in her Family, that ſhe died of Grief the Night Y 

following. Some indeed make her her own Exccutioner ; others make her Dea! q 

as a new Crime of the abominable Tullia. But be that as it will, Romy v1 

certainly deprived of a faultleſs King, who could have no one Reproach jul 

thrown upon him, except that of having neglected the Law relating to Interregum 

And his Virtues made the Romans very ample amends for the Non obſcrvance 0 

this beloved Cuſtom. Inſomuch that the great Veneration the People had fu 

Servius after his Death, ſeems to have placed him among the Gods. The San 

annually celebrated his Feſtival in the Temple of Diana Aventina, on the Da 

loſt his Life. Tis alſo ſaid, a wooden Statue of him, which ſtood in one of ty 

Temples he had erected to Fortune, alone eſcaped a Fire which burnt down ;y; 

whole Building. It was likewiſe remarked in Rome, that the Statues of 1 Ai 

Pliny, B.33- Prince and of Numa, which were preſerved in the Capitol, had cach a Ringy} 

| one Finger; a Symbol which Antiquity had not given the other Kings: Whi 

was doubtleſs to ſhew, that theſe two Princes had been famous Law-givers, al 

great Politicians. | | 

Years of F. XXVI. Wirth Jervzus ended the good Kings and happy Reigns at Rome. Hil 

R O V E his Succeſſor been ever ſo virtuous, he would have found it difficult to have madetkl 

1 Romans amends for the Loſs they had ſuffered. And what Deſpair then muſt h 

' , Enſucd, when they ſaw themſelves in the Hands of a brutal Man, who had no lu 

Tax to walk by but his Ambition, and knew no Laws but his own capricious Humoulſ 

i, 1 They gave him the Name of Superbus, or The Proud, as ſoon as he had invaded it 

49.) © Throne: which is ſaid to have been done, becauſe he would not ſuffer Obſequſ 

ſuitable to the Rank of his Father-in-law, to be performed And indeed the Lan 38 

had at that time affixed to the Word Superbus, the two Ideas of 4 proud ani uf} BW 

rogant, and of à cruel and inhuman Perſon ; which was exactly the Charaderd} 

the new Tyrant. Tarquin the Proud had no other Title to the Crown, bu te 

Violence of which he had juſt been guilty. He deſpiſed the Law of the ,, 

regnums, with the Neglect of which he had ſo often reproached his Father 

and never ſo much as cauſed himſelf to be elected King by the Suffrages of 

People, or even accepted as King by the Senate. His Invaſion was to him af 

cient Title, without any of the Formalities which were requiſite to the obtain 

the Throne in a lawful manner. So that he overturned all the antient Cuſton 

and was indebted for the high Station he filled, only to Force, Artifice, Impi) 

and a Subverſion of the Laws. He did not make uſe of the Arts of Infinuationlp 

eſtabliſh and preſerve himſelf in it; as the wiſe Servius had done: nor did he acht 

The Tribune, and harangue the People, or ſo much as put a plauſible Colour , 

his Uſurpation. A Man of a proud and haughty Spirit was above theſe Corp i 

ſcenſions. Tarquin would have loſt a great deal of the Pleaſure he had in belt J 

King, if he had been made ſo by any but criminal Means. He therefore began i 1 

Dion. Hal. making himſelf feared, without concerning himſelf about the Love of his Teohtf 4 

B. 4 P. 244. He firſt choſe him a Guard, conſiſting partly of Foreigners, and partly of nope 1 

Citizens, who were all abandoned Men, fit for putting any thing in exc" 

which their Maſter ſhould direct. Theſe ſtood Centinels before his Palace, Di I 

and Night, and he never ſtirred out without a ſtrong Guard with him. k "Rl 

even be ſaid, he made his Houſe his Priſon. The new King kept up no h 23 

- courſe with his People, as his Predeceſſors had done, nor heard the Complam By 

Repreſentations of his Subjects. He never appeared in publick at an) * 2 

Times; but then only, when he was leaſt expected. Almoſt all References 


1 
i bY. 


Servins to have continued forty - four Years upon with them in this, it would put the Matter #3 

the Throne. When theſe two Hiſtorians agree, diſpute. However, Solinus has followed ue " I 

their Authority is of very great Weight. And if it nion we embrace. | 4 

were true, as is ſaid, that the Faſti Capitolini agreed | 3 
a „ 
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ae. The Fate of the State was determined ſolely by the King, and ſuch of his 
VN bourites to whom he thought fit to communicate his Secrets. And even his 
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ich a ſurly Air and ſevere Threatnings. They never found him in Tranquillity, 
in a chcarful Diſpoſition. He was always gloomy, and never affable or gra- 
4 ous: So that he made them pay very dear for the Honour he did them in per- 
itting them to approach him. 


Iz pmplaincd, that the Uſurper made himſelf the ſole Judge of War and Peace, of 
I; catics and Alliances. And as they did not yet dread him ſo much as he was to be 
W-:dcd, Fear did not at once take away all Freedom of Diſcourſe. But they ſoon 
and themſelves under a Neceſſity of concealing their Tears, and groaning in 
ret, without daring to communicate their Grief. All the City was full of In- 
mers. They crept into the Houſes of the Great, firſt encouraged their Com- 
Waints by their own, and then acquaintcd the King with all that had been ſaid and 
ne. So that nothing was talked of but Complaints brought to Court againſt 
Wc Parricians, for capital Crimes. Sometimes it was for having ſpoken ill of the 
eſent Government, ſometimes for having complained of the Death of the late 
Ing, and ſometimes for having compared the preſent Adminiſtration with for- 
er ones. In all theſe Cauſes Tarquin made himſelf the ſole Judge, tho' the only 
tereſted Perſon ; and exerciſed an arbitrary Severity in his Judgments, without 
arding even the uſual Forms of Juſtice. Some were condemned to Death, 
ers to Baniſhment; and all that were accuſed were ſure to have their Eſtates 
SDofiſcated to the King's Uſe. To be rich was Guilt enough to draw upon them 
criminal Accuſation, the leaſt ill Conſequence of which, was to be deprived of 
Peir Eſtates. M. Junius, the Father of the famous Brutus, was a memorable In- 


2 % 2 


R 1 


eit illuſtrious Nobility in Rome; and could trace his Deſcent from one of Mneass 
ZEompanions. His Nobility was ſupported by an. ample Patrimony ; and theſe 
re the Conſiderations which led Tarquin the Elder to give him his youngeſt 
ughter in Marriage, who was Aunt to Tarquin the Proud. This venerable old 
Inn lived in great Honour among the Patricians, His whole Attention was taken 
with the Education of his two Sons, whom he inſtructed in all the Exerciſes 
oper to form both Body and Mind. And Junius particularly, who was after- 
as called Brutus, perfectly anſwered the Expectations and Care of his Father. 
c covetous Tarquin therefore undertook to uſurp the Eſtate of the Father, and 

murder his two Sons. But Brutus ſaved his Life, and ſo wiſely counterfcited 
adneſs, that it was not thought worth while to cut him off. As for Junius the 
ther, and his other Son, Tarquin cauſed them to be privately aſſaſſinated, and 
SE wo — of the wealthy Inheritance of an Orphan, who was thought to 
fallen mad. 


that Peace and Security in other Places, which they could no longer find at 
pre. Tarquin was not at all concerned at their Departure: he even promo- 
| his own political Views by their Removal. The reſt of the Senators which 
mained in the City, were ſo few in Number, and ſo low in Character, that the 


luntarily baniſhed themſelves : and Tarquin gave himſelf no trouble about filling 
the vacant Places. The fewer Patricians there were in Rome, the eaſier he 
dught it would be for him to exerciſe his Tyranny without Controul. The 
nators of his own Faction expected indeed that their Intereſt at leaſt ſhould 
advanced in his Reign; but in vain. The hundred Plebeians whom 7. arquin 


rienced, as well as the reſt, that they had adhered to the wrong Party. The new 
ug deprived them all, without Diſtinction, of the Share they had in the publick 
fairs; and ſtruck the ſame Terror into them as into the moſt noble and antient 
tac Senators. Only as they had not the ſame Greatneſs of Mind as the Patri- 


cians 


nate fell of itſelf into Contempt. It was the Flower of the Senate, who had- 


e Elder had raiſed from their inferior Station, to place them in the Senate, ex- 


163 


or the lawful Aſſemblies of the People, were laid 18 Fg 


CCXX, 
CCXXI. 


= id: his Friends: he always accompanied it 
oaadence was ſomewhat formidable to y P 3 
THE SECOND. 


A kind of Government therefore, to which the Romans had hitherto been fo * Hal. 
Nuc accuſtomed, could not but raiſe frequent Murmurs among lines 


= ance of the Avarice of the cruel T arquin. He was deſcended from ſome of the OS 
. 4. 2 4+ 


Such ill Treatments, with which the moſt illuſtrious Families were at firſt op- Years of 


eſſed, made a great Number of the Senators go into voluntarily Exile, and ſeek NES E 
CCXXII. 


7 B. 1. 


ibid. 


164. 


Years of cans of the firſt Inſtitution, they could more eaſily confine themſelves to 8 
R OE but they felt how little Dependence they ought 


CC XXII, 
CCXXIII. 


LY 
Tau 


THE SECOND. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 4. p. 245. 


Dion. Hal. 

B. 4. p. 246. 
and Livy, B. 1. 
ibid. 
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IN the mean time, the People triumphed at the Senate's being made I 
temptible. They hoped that Tarquin, following his Predeceſſor's Example, = 1 
court them the more, the more he endeavoured to debaſe the Senators. In "ay 
ſaid they, the royal Authority can no longer ſubſiſt, than while the King hy, 
cure one of the two Parties, of which the City conſiſts, and which goyer, y .2 
State. But the People were deccived in their Expectations. The Storm «11 ,,, M 
the Plebeians in their Turn. Tarquin aboliſhed the Laws his Predeceſſor b 1 
made in favour of the People. Not a Word was ſaid in Rome, of the Cen Us f 
the Citizens, of their Diviſion into different Claſſes, of their Diſtribution 
Centuries, or of the Roman Luſtrum. All were equally taxed at ſo mud. 
Head, without Diſtinction of Rich and Poor. From the firſt Tribute Tant 
laid on the People, all, to the very pooreſt, were obliged to pay 100 Aﬀec 
Braſs. This was exhauſting the poor Populace, who in Serviuss Time weren Mt 
obliged to contribute at all towards the publick Supplies. Soon after thi; a 1 
Edict was publiſhed, forbidding all Aſſemblies of the People, either in City k 1 
Country. This was one of the ſuſpicious Tyrant's Precautions to prevent P 
againſt his Government ; but it at the ſame time deprived the People of ON 
of their chief Diverſions. The Inhabitants of Rome loved to go out of the Cir 
to be preſent at the Feſtivals of the neighbouring Villages: and to rob then; 8 
theſe little Entertainments, was to affect them in a very tender Part. Beſides, 7, MW 
guin had his Emiſſaries in all Parts of the City, who watched the Words and B 3 
viour of every Citizen; and the worſt Conſtruction was put upon every thing, 9 
that the Romans, after they had loſt their Freedom of Speech, thought themſ; 
now reduced to a State of real Slavery. | = 
$ XXVII. ALL Minds, both of the Senate and the People, were exccedingly. E 
aſperated againſt the King. Nevertheleſs, the mutual Hatred of the common (!( 8 
zens and the Patricians was ſo inveterate, that each rejoiced in their turn overth| 
Calamities the other ſuffered. But T, arquin was very ſenſible, that all the (| 
ders of the State could not poſſibly be long oppreſſed, without uniting tog 
againſt the Oppreſſor. For want therefore of the Friendſhip of the Romans, wit! 
he either deſpiſed, or deſpaired of gaining, he reſolved to bring the Foreigners! 
his Intereſt. The Latins, as being the neareſt Neighbours to the Roman du, 
were the People upon which he caſt his Eyes. They were already allied to km} il 
and King Servius had ſtrengthned that Alliance. Tarquin the Proud added ap 
ſonal Union to the publick one between the Latins and Romans. He had tf 
five Children by his Wife Tullia, four Sons and one Daughter. The Prin 
was now matriageable ; and he gave her in Marriage to the Man of the great} 
Intercſt among the Latins. His Name was Ofavius 55 Mamilins ; and he reli} 
at Tybur. He was of noble Extraction; for he is ſaid to have been deſcended im | 4% 
Telegonus, the Son of Ulyſſes and Circe. And his perſonal Merit made him u., 
verſally eſteemed among the Latins. Mamilius had the Reputation of being 2 
of Valour, and Experience in War; and was a General who, upon Occi 
would have headed an Army with Honour. Such was the Son-in-law which 7. a1 
preferred to the many illuſtrious Citizens of Rome, whom he was afraid to b 
into ſo near an Alliance with him. He knew by himſelf, how much a Father 
law might ſuffer by an ambitious Son-in-law. —_— 


55 The Queſtion here is, whether Mamilius's 
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nius therefore concludes, the Prænomen Cam 


Praenumen was Octavius or Octauus. It is indeed 
of no great Conſequence, but Criticiſm does often 
employ it ſelf about Trifles. Dion. Hal. and Livy 
call him Octavius. Their Authority is confiderable ; 
but ſcarce ſufticientto hinder Sigonius's Doubt about 
the Pranomen Octavius, from being a reaſonable 
one. It Was, ſays he, ſcarce ever cuſtomary among 
the Romans, to take the Name of a Family for a 
Prenomen, Now every body knows the Prænomen 
Octavius was the Name of the Octavian Family, 
from which Auguſtus deſcended. So that Mamilius 
muſt then have had the Names of two different Fa- 
milies, viz. of the Mamilian and Octavian. Sigo- 


ought to be changed into Ocavus. And ind | E 
thing was more common than to give Child "a 
Prænomina of Quintus, Sextus, Septimus, &. a” 3 
cording” to the Order of their Birth. Mig 


in the Cuſtoms of the Komans, than Sor 
ſides, Mamilius was not a Roman, but 4 
and we ſhall hereafter find another Latin, 4 
the Name of a Family for his Prenom® - * ol 
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| Tar Indignation of the Romans was increaſed by Tarquin's having choſen 
Foreigner for his Son-in-law : But he let them murmur, and employed all his 
houghts to draw the beſt Advantages he could from this new Alliance. Ma- 
ius indeed did his utmoſt to bring a great Number of the Chief Men of his 
ountry into his Father- in- law's Intereſt; and his Sollicitations ſucceeded. But 
xc King had like to have deſtroyed all Mamilius had done in his Favour, by his 


».5 2 
M7 


as this. begs 85 
g. XX VIII. TARQUIN had ſent Invitations to the Latins to come to an Aſſembly 
their Nation, on a Day appointed by himſelf. The Place of their Aſſembly was the 
tric City of Ferentinum, in Latium. There was a Temple dedicated to Flora, other- 
ie called Ferentina, and a ſacred Grove, in which the Deputies of the Latin 
tics were to meet. Accordingly, the Regard People had for Tarquin, chiefly 
\ Mamilins's Account, was ſuch, that no one Perſon failed of coming. The Aſ— 
mbly was formed carly in the Morning of the Day appointed, and the Deputies 
Ek their Places in the ſacred Grove. But they waited long for the King of Rome. 
bvcral tedious Hours paſſed, but Tarquin did not appear. This made them firſt mur- 
ur, and then they grew impatient; and at length, towards the Cloſe of the Day, 
rnus Herdonius took this Opportunity to inveigh againſt The Proud Tarquin. 
raonius had long harboured a ſecret Hatred againſt the King of Rome. He was 
on jcalous of his Rival Mamilius, and had been very angry at the Preference 
en to him, by marrying him to the King's Daughter. It is true, Herdonius forgot 
elf: He was only a private Citizen of Aricia 55, but bold, enterprizing, fac- 
us, and at the ſame time eloquent, and able to carry all before him in publick 
oncils. He had likewiſe got himſelf a Reputation in the Army, and his Cou- 
Ne. was extolled. With theſe Diſpoſitions of Mind and Heart, he undertook to 
Make Tarquin odious to the Latins. 8 - i 
am not at all ſurpri sed, ſaid he to the Aſſembly, that Rome has given Tar- 
n the Surname of Proud. What Haughtineſs, what Arrogance is this, to 
Zane the moſt venerable Perſons in all Latium to be aſſembled, and not to appear 
%%, Has he a Mind to put the Patience of the Latins to the Teſt, and try how 


* 
4 23 


our Deference for him will carry us? Doubtleſs he means to judge, by our 
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er of our Country. Can it be doubted, by any who conſider the Steps that have 
=» 7aken in his Favour, whether he has it in his View to ſubdue us? And ſhall 
auin then be ſuffered to uſurp over us an abſolute Authority? If his Admini- 
ion had been tolerable in the City, the Government of which he has invaded by 
7 7:c:4e, there would yet be Reaſon for us to conſider whether we ſhould ſubmit 


4 F foreign Toke. But if his People groan under the Burden of his Tyranny, 77 


00/45 filled Rome: with Mourning, and all our Country with proſcribed Fugitives, 
ve expect 2 more favourable Treatment? Let us then avoid, by ſome noble Efe 
„ 2 Slavery to which he would reduce us. Let us return to our Cities, and 
ee ambitions Tyrant know, that the Latins have too much Spirit to be awed 
%s banghiy and imperiqus Airs. 

s Harangue made ſome Impreſſion upon the Latins: But Mamilius appeaſed 
km. He aſcribed Tarquin's Delays to the Importance of the Affairs which de- 
ed him at Rome; and at length prevailed, with Difficulty, to have the Council 
urned to the next Day. ; 
3 { ARQUIN then appeared in the Aſſembly; but he was forced to be put in 


aged, laid he very coldly, in making up ſome Differences which had happened 
wween 4 Father and his Son. Of all Buſmeſs, replies Herdonius, that is the 


Ay +: 2 Dion. Hal. differ about the City in Aricia was in the Confederacy. Dion. Hal. muſt 
i Her ins was born. The Greek Hiſtorian therefore have been miſtaken in making Herdonins 
ys R at 5 the Latin one at Aricia. 2 a Citizen of Corioli. I have added, that Herdonizs 
Dita : þ pinion. The City of Corioli was in was but a private Citizen of Aricia. I obſerved, 
in 15 O 8 who, tho” in Latium, ta- that no Author extols his Birth, tho' all the Hiſto- 
a . Extent, yet were not then a Part rians celebrate that of Mamilius. Beſides, Dion. 
moned 14 ON of the Latins, nor were they Hal. ſays Herdonius would have been aſhamed to 
15 F the Latin Aſſemblies, at which never- have named his Great Grandfather. 

fis Rerdoniur was preſent. On the contrary, © 


Uu ſooneſt 


he Affair, as related by the Hiſtorians, tho' with ſome Diverſity, 


Wc kne/s in bearing his Contempts, of the Eaſe wherewith he may make himſelf 
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Year of 
ROME 
CCxXlII, 
CCXXIII. 


TaROGOIN 
THE SECOND. 


Liv. B. 1. c. 50. 
Dion. Hal. 


B. 4. p. 247. 


Livy, ibid. 


d of making ſome Sort of Excuſe to the Latins, for his Delays. I was 
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Year of ſooneſt diſpatched. The one is eaſily brought to ſhew his paternal Tender, ,, . 

K O ME other his Submiſſion. This Beginning did not pleaſe Tarquin, who never love,, 
8 be contradicted. But he concealed his Reſentment for the preſent, and came f = 

the Buſineſs for which the Aſſembly was convened, | = 
Jain KING Tarquin 2 Grandfather, ſaid he to the Latins, compelled you by mi YZ 
Dion. Hat. Of Arms to yield to him the Command of your Troops. He had the Pom „ 

B. 4. f. 247- leading them into the Field, whenever he pleaſed. The Right of comma a 

your Armies then, has deſcend d to me with the Blood of my Anceſtors, | ol 'Y 

come now to demand the Reſtitution of it. Though my Right ſuffrin,, 

ſpeaks for me, I deſire to have it confirmed by you. This will be a Favour on pi | 

Parts, which will deſerve my Acknowledgments. The Preſervation of your b 

wvileges, the Security of your Cities under my Protection, and the Defence of th | 

whole Nation againſt the Irruptions of your Neighbours, ſhall convince you, % 

an Alliance made with the Grandſon, will not be leſs advantageous to you, iin 

the Treaty made with his Grandfather. 

THESE Words were ſpoken with an haughty Air, and were followed br! þ | 

profound Silence in the Aſſembly. Herdonius was the firſt who broke it * = 4 
came from his Place, and ſtanding in the Middle of the Circle of the Depyi 1 

ſpoke thus: | | = 

T O ſee Tarquin here in the higheſt Seat, to ſee him uſurp a Right of a , 
our Aſſemblies together, and of preſiding in them, is to ſee a publick Attempt nt 

upon the Liberty of the Latins. And does he alſo pretend to make himſelf Mfr 

of our Country by the ſame Violence with which he invaded the Roman State? {1 

Diſcourſe already ſhews us what he intends. If we believe him, he has an lu 

ditary Right over us. What! Was it a Condition in the Treaties we made uu 

his Grandfather, that we ſhould be ſubjef# to his Poſterity ? Is it not the H, 

of Injuſtice, to demand, as his Right by Inheritance, the voluntary and temnn| i 

Donation we made to his Grandfather * He now makes uſe of the ſame Prem 

of hereditary Right againſt us, which he has improved to the Ruin of Ron. 4 Wl 

Latins! your Slavery is as certain as that of the Romans. And will it be leſs ſevnl} it 

Their Lives, their Eftates and Houſes have been taken from them, by Murder, i te 

Extortion, by Baniſhments. Will Strangers find Tarquin @ leſs cruel and gt i 

vetous Maſter than his own Subjects? Fache of the Fate which is in Reſeru jr} ü 

you, by the Calamities of Rome. N 1 

F. XXIX. This daring Diſcourſe diſconcerted even the proud Tarquin. He m“ 

ruffled by the Boldneſs of the Orator, and deſired the Aſſembly might ſit uf 

the next Day, when he promiſed to anſwer Herdoniuss Invectives. In the ma? 

time the King of Rome conſulted his Friends, who furniſhed him with ſer car. 

Expedients for regaining the Affections of the Latins. But he himſelf found nbly 


Villany Matter of Merit with the Latins. The Method he took for ſuccecinÞ 
in his Deſign was this. ST « 
HERDONIUS had come to the Aſſembly attended with a great Number0Þ 


Adverſary's Fidelity to his Country ſuſpected. The next Day therefore Tau, 
entered the Council with an Air of Confidence, which made it believed he wolf 1 
from being accuſed, turn Accuſer. In ſhort, he ſpoke thus: Mat 1 have 10/1 
in my Defence; is ſo convincing, that I domt refuſe to accept of my Aduerſan lu 
ſelf to be Fudge of it. One Word is ſufficient to deſtroy the Invectives Herlihy 
ventured Teſterday to utter againſt me. He attempted to become my Hon. in 
This is the Subſtance of my Anſwer to the Calumnies he has thrown upon m.. 
I was ſuch a Perſon as he would have repreſented me to be, would he have | an 3 
for an Alliance with me? Of what new Crime have ] been guilty, ſiuce I Tf 
fit to reject his Suit * If my Adverſary had had no Views but thoſe of Bi 2 
ty, his Accuſation then ſhould have preceded the fruitleſs Attempts he ma 1 
obtain my Daughter. Jes, Herdonius, your Fealouſy, turned into Fury, i 'Y 
true Source of all your Reproaches. But what am I ſaying? I am, 17 SE | 
"v6 I 4 
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that Time in an unneceſſary Defence, which I ſhould employ for "car of 


atins, Joſing 7 | ROM K 
e Preſervation of your Lives. They are threatened by the ſecret Plots of a per- Reel 


rus Citizen. Who would have believed it? The barbarous Herdonius has form- CcxxIIl 
4 Deſion of making this Aſſembly fatal to you, by the Murder of the Deputits OY 
which it conſiſts. And when he ſball have cut off the Chiefs who preſide over "LR 
Cities of your State, he then deſigns to ereft a Throne for himſelf, and give Law 

n it as Sovereign. I dont ſay this upon bare Conjettures. [ have certain 

roofs of the Accuſation 1 bring. One F the Conſpirators has diſcloſed to me 

Secret, and for a Proof of it, aſſures me there are Arms hid in Herdonius's 

luggage. Let it therefore be ſearched, that you may all be convinced of the fatal 
emp that was deſigned againſt your Lives, and the common Liberty. 

Trax Accuſation was of great Importance; all were perſonally concerned in it, 

J every Man was afraid for himſelf. Bur Herdonius, who did not queſtion but 

WM: Roguery would appear, was not at all frightened. He took his Accuſer at his 

Ford, and deſired his Bundles might be ſearched. He readily condemned himſelf 

=D cuffcr Death, if any other Arms were found in his Baggage, but ſuch as a Sol- 

er uſually carried when he travelled. And then he demanded, that if he was 

und innocent, his Accuſer ſhould ſubmit to the ſame Puniſhment which he 

Was ready to undergo. | Accordingly, the Propoſal was accepted on both Sides. 

e Scarch was made, and Bundles of Arms were found packed up in Herdo- 

3 ugs Baggage. Then the innocent Man was immediately ſeized, and loaded with 

SShains: And the Arms which were found were brought into the Aſſembly. The 

Finds of the Deputies were diſordered with Rage and Indignation, and therefore, Lis. B.1.c.51. 
cout further Examination, or hearing the Defence of the Accuſed, they imme- 

Ictely condemned the unfortunate Herdonius to be drowned. He was faſtened to 

© Hurdle loaded with Stones, and inſtantly thrown into the Baſon at the Head of 

Mc Spring of Ferentinum. This was a new Puniſhment among the Latins, who 
came cruel by the wicked Direction and Knavery of the Tyrant of Rome. 

S. XXX. Bur the Death of an Enemy was not the only Advantage Tarquin drew 

m his Villany. The chief Men of the Country looked on him as their Deli- 

rer. They heaped Praiſes upon him in the Aſſembly, and all Latium reſounded 

ch his Name. The Latins were no longer in a Condition to refuſe him any thing: 

oon barely asking for them, they granted the King of Rome the ſame Rights which 
2s Grandfather had been obliged to extort from them by Force of Arms. The Trea- 
IF with Targuin the Elder was renewed, and Tarquin the Proud was declared Gene- 
of the Latin Armies. And the Conditions of the new Alliance were cngraven on 
lars, after it had been made ſacred by mutual Oaths. Nor did Tarquin ſtop here. 
carried his Negotiations beyond the Countries which were united by the Aſ- 
nbly of the Goddeſs Ferentina. He endeavoured likewiſe to enter into Alliance 
th the Yo/cz, and the Hernici; and the latter he found diſpoſed to favour him. 
=! the Hernici entered into a League with him, on the ſame Terms as the other 
ins. But among the Volſci, only two of their Cantons, viz. thoſe of Ece- 
, and Antium , joined themſelves to him. The reſt continued independent. 
Wc Author therefore of ſo many Alliances, wanted nothing farther, than to keep 
e contederate Nations firm to his Intereſt, and in Union among themſel ves. 
r which Purpoſe he erected a new Temple to Jupiter Latialis, which was placed 
the middle of the confederate People, upon a Hill 59 which over-looked the 
ty of Alba, before it was deſtroyed. There the Diets of the united Cantons 
crc to aſſemble; and theſe Aſſemblies were called Latia. The 27 of April was 
Day appointed for their annual Meeting, and was called Ferie Latinæ. The Ro- 
ens Came ever after to this Aſſembly, and, as the principal Members of the Alli- 
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7 Ihe City of Ecetræ was conſiderable a , $9 It ought to be obſerved, that the Temple of 
oi. It was fituated upon an hilly Ground. Jupiter Latialis, where the Aſſemblies of the Latin 
LE ootſteps of it are now remaining. Cantons were held from Tarquin's Time, was very 
' > The Antiates inhabited the Territory of Au- near the Temple of Ferentinum, or Flora, where 
 , a maritime CY, the Capital of the Yolſci, a the Latins formerly held their Diets. The latter 
a 5 Journey from Oſtia, very near Nettuno, ac- was at the Foot of the Hill of Alla, the former on 
ding to ſome ; and according to others, very the Top of it. In Proceſs of Time this Temple 
& utio Rovinato. It ſtood upon the Point of a of Jupiter Latialis became ſo venerable among the 
E La Torre d Auzo, and Capo d' Anzo, yet Romans, that no Conſul ever went into the ield, 
* the Name of this antient City. Fortune or the Provinces, without firſt viſiting it, and cal - 
a famous Temple in it. | ling an Aſſembly of the Latins. 
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Year of ance, preſided at the Sacrifices and Deliberations. This Diet conſiſted of forty 
puties, who formed this Latin 59 Aſſociation, which was always the beg 5 
of the Strength of the Romans, and contributed more than all the reſt of ), 
to the Conqueſt of the Univerſe. 


Crime which was for the preſent ſucce 
after revenge in its own.time ! 


F. XXXI. WIr this Aſſiſtance of the Latins, whom the King of Rom af 3 


R O VE made his Allies, he thought himſelf in a 
CcXxxIv 


try of the reſt of the HVolſci. 


of all the Raman and auxiliary Forces. 


and Romans in the ſame Centuries, which were half of one Nation, and half oft 


other, and appointed ſuch Centurions <4 


60 In what did this Union of the Latin, and 
Romans properly conſiſt * 1ſt. The Latins were 
not by this Treaty made ſubject to the Roman 
Laws. 
which they preſerved ; and which differed from 
thoſe of Rome, as to Sacrifices, Marriages, Inhe- 
ritance, Wills, Guardianſhips, c. Nevertheleſs, 
if any one of the Latin Cantons was willing 
of its own Accord to make Uſe of the Roman 
Laws, it might : And then this People, which 


was become more ſtrictly Roman, was called 


Fundus. 2dly. The Latins were not compre- 
hended in the Roman Cenſus. It is moſt probable, 
they did not pay any Tribute to the Romans, nor 
were ſubject to the Poll-T axes, or thoſe laid on the 
Centuries. 3dly. All the Dependence then of the 
Latins upon the Romans, conſiſted in furniſhing as 
many Soldiers for the Roman Armies, as the Ning 
or Conſuls required. And then theſe Latin Troops 
fought as Auxiliaries, and were not incorporated 
into the Roman Legions. 4thly. The Lazins had no 
Right of Suffrage in the Comitia of Rome, unleſs 
called in, upon extraordinary Occaſions, by the joint 
Conſent of the two Conſuls. Fthly. The Latins 
had nevertheleſs a Right of itanding Candidate for 
Offices in Rowe, eſpecially if they had born any 
conſiderable ones in their native Country. This was 
a Privilege peculiar to the Latius, excluſive of all 
the other Confederates of the Komans. And when 
a Latin had obtained the Quæſtorſpip, or Edileſpip, 
in Rome, he then became a Roman Citizen. All 
theſe Rights together were comprehended in one 
Word, and called Latinitat. Foreigners had often the 
Right of Latimity granted them, before they obtain- 
ed the Privileges of Roman Citizens. The one was 
a-Step to the other. | 

61 Livy pretends, that before Tarquin the Proud's 
Time, the Romans had no War with the Yolſcs. 
But Dion. Hal. aſſures us of the contrary. He ſays 
that King Ancus Marcizs puniſhed the Robberies 
the Volſei had juſt committed in the Roman Lands; 
that he beſieged Velitræ, one of their Cities; and 


They were a fierce and independent Nation, 
WYNL braved the Romans, and (corned to enter into the Confederacy which ſo 
other Latin Cities had made with them. If we believe ſome Hiſtorians 6. 75 
quin was the firſt King of Rome who made War upon the Folſci. But however te 
be, it is certain they were ſome of the moſt obſtinate Enemies the Romans me: wig! 
in Italy. Two hundred Years were ſcarce ſufficient either to ſubdue or deſtroy they | 

Bur in order to this great Undertaking, Tarquin did not form his Army as“ 
Predeceſſors had done, or raiſe it upon the Foot of the Diviſion Servins Talliys: ® 
had made of the Roman Soldiery into Centuries. He choſe out but a very jy} 
Number among the Romans, and enliſted only ſuch as he had leaſt Reaſon to d. 
truſt. Under this General, the Roman 53 Legions were no longer made up of In 
Liv. B. 1. c. 52. mans only; nor did the Allies make a 
too odious to his own Subjects, to comply with the antient Cuſtom. He ſuſpet.| 
ed the Fidelity of his Romans, and therefore choſe to mix and blend his Fen-, 
the Latins in the ſame Legions with them. This Project was put in Exccutionz! 3 
the Place where the Latin Aſſemblies were held, which was the general Rendezuyt 3 


They had their own common Law, 


ſsful; but which we ſhall ſee Heaven ben 


Condition to carry the War into the Cu 


Wig | 
Mam 


Vp PR 


_—_—__TY 


ſeparate Body as formerly. Tarquiny| 


There Tarquin incorporated the Lan 


over them, as he liked. With theſe b 
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that he forced them to ſue for Peace. Who tu 
are we to believe, the Latin Hiſtorian, ot kÞ 
Greek? | | | 

62 The Diviſion Servins Tullius made of h 
Roman People into fix Claſſes, and of each (i 
into different Centuries, made it very eaſy v nν 
Troops. If twenty thouſand Men were 1 1 


0 
ley [2 M8 aut! 
4 "—_- 
. 0 a g i 2 cp 
Such was the Fruit Tarquin reaped my 
* 


time wanted, every Century was obliged to fit Jeſs m 
Soldiers and Money for the War, according s . 80 
there was occaſion for them. But the comm a 2 
People, who made the ſixth Claſs, were erm 325 N 
out of this general Law, and were called Prolzo 3 
or 0 cenſi. They were ſo called becauſe ty 2 
ſerved only to ſwell the Number of the Peopkn gp 
the Cenſus, and made the State populous. Profi » 3 
officio prolis edendæ appellati ſunt, ſays Gellius, ibu ' was 
Capite cenſi vocabantur, qui ere aut nullo, au SY a 
quam par vo, pene ſolo capite, cenſebantur. WH Fay 
count of their Poverty, they were excuſed pi Þ .. 
Tribute, and ſerving in the Army, at leaſt in t, e. 
Times when every Roman Soldier ſerved 15 y.1;:, 
own Expence. “àZBBat 
z In the earlieſt Times of Rome, it wu atio 
ſole Prerogative of the Romans to be incorpo cipal!: 
in the Legions. From the Time Talliu's O, 6 D. 
was eſtabliſhed, only thoſe Citizens who were i i inn 
firſt five Claſſes, could ſerve in the Legion. Wi! whi 
auxiliary Troops formed a ſeparate Body, whic VR 111 th 
differently poſted, according as Occaſion, and WW out o 
cumſtances required. But this Cuſtom of thef ad and 
Romans ſuffered many Changes in After- time ing of 
will appear in its Place. * contra 

64 Every Century had its Centurion to col FJ had | 
it: Who was among the Romans, what 3 jo .“ r 
is in France, with this Difference, that the (i = W Wa: 
rion Was always at the Head of a Compal} Ma LF to 
hundred Men, or rather, an hundred and ten W a the 
the ten Decarions included, each of which * erans 
manded one of the ten Decuriæ of which wy tom 
litary Century conſiſted. There were ſomen Sold 


more and ſometimes fewer Ceuturions in the l. 
Legion, according 
I 


as the Legion it ſelf was 1 Z 5 
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| tions he thought he might undertake any thing. It muſt be granted, Tarquin Years of 
auti 


nidable Cities of the Yo . : | Ip 8 
Ld 3 ſcruple of plundering the Territories of its Neighbours. The Latins Pian. Hal. 


omplained of theſe unjuſt Rapines; but mes gre ef oo B. 4. p. 250. 
em, they could get no Anſwer but this, that the 3 = . — . 
ne Difference by Arms. Ti arquin therefore took hol . Or tis 5 8 2 Th 
enge the Quarrel of his Allics; and marched his Te IND : yy oft - 
eſſan Army waited for him on their Frontiers, and ſu ained the fir Tn 0 
e Roman with Courage. But a general Battel determined cheir . 3 fi Jet 
icing vanquiſhed, fled : ſome retired farther up into the Country, anc others foun 
Refuge within the Walls of Sueſſa. | F PR 
W 74R2QUIN deferred not to lay ſiege to it. He ſurrounded it with a large 
ircumvallation, which he ſtrengthened with a wide Ditch. However, the Va- 
ur of the Beſieged was not inferior to the Courage of the Beſiegers. The 
IM faults they ſuſtained, turned always to the Diſadvantage of the Nomans, and 
Fecakened them; but without diſcouraging them. They perſeycred in attack. 
3 po the City, hoping either to ſtarve it, or Wear out the Garriſon with conti- 
ual Duty: and they ſucceeded. The Inhabitants of Sueſſa, who received neither 
WMW.:ccours nor Convoys of Proviſion, found themſelves cqually preſſed with Hunger, 
Wd cxhauſted with Fatigues. But in their utmoſt Weakneſs and Extremity they 
orned to ſurrender to the Romans by Capitulation. They choſe to be killed 
4 n their Ramparts, and die in Defence of their Liberty. In ſhort, the City 
Jas taken by Aſſault; and all who had borne Arms in its Defence were maſ— 
Merred without Mercy. The Women, Children, old Men, and Slaves, who were 
' FF numerous, became the Prey of the Soldiers. Tarquin gave up both City 
ad Country 55 as free Plunder to his Troops: only the Gold and Silver which 
ere found in this wealthy City was reſerved, and carried to a Place appoint- 
ed for that Purpoſe. The tenth part of it was applied to the finiſhing the Tem- 
e of Jupiter Capitolinus; and the reſt was diſtributed among 7. arquin's Sol- 
ers. The whole Sum amounted to forty Talents of Gold $57, or, which comes 
N to 


es numerous; that is, had more or fewer Centuries made among them of the Money taken at Saeſſa, „ „ 
. So that a Legion which contained lixty Centuries, amounted to five Mingæ; and that the tenth part 216, 2, 11. 
as many Centurions. He who was called Cen- which was conſecrated to Jupiter, amounted to 4,3.;hnoe. 
% primi-pilus, was a Man of Authority and Di- four hundred Talents“. Ztvy, on the other hand, b 77500 J. 
ion among them. He was always at the Head contends, that the whole Sum did not exceed forty 

the firſt Cohort, and commanded four Centuries. Talents, And I think it would be in vain to en- 7750 J. 

e other Centuriuns were but ſubaltern Officers deavour to reconcile theſe two Authors. In order 


and gained as much Glory by his Arms, as he deſerved ROME 


grea mander, : CCxxIV— 
| i 0 0 1 Barbarity, and his Oppreſſion of his 1 A 2 
5 SUESSA POMET 14 was one of the moſt flouriſhing a . e 


ſci. It was proud of its Power and immenſe Riches, and 8 


im, and were to receive their Orders from him. 
5 Sneſia was a City of a Canton of the Yolſcz, 
| was ſurnamed Pometia, to diſtinguiſh it from 
dther Szeſ/a, which was ſituated in the Coun- 
of the Azranci, beyond the River Liris. For 
| Reaſon Hiſtorians give it the Name of Szeſ/a 
runca. The former of theſe ſtood between Cora 
Velitræ, at a little Diſtanze from theſe two Ci- 
Bat it is nevertheleſs difficult to point out its 
bation exactly. Dion. Hal. reckons it among the 
cipal and moſt wealthy Cities the Yo{/cz had. 
oO Dion. Hal. and Livy differ much in ſeveral 
ticulars relating to the taking of Sueſſa, and the 
pil which was found in it. 1ſt, Livy contends, 
all the Plunder which could be gathered toge- 
out of the City, was ſold for forty Talents of 
d and Silver, which were all applied to the fi- 
ing of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. On 
contrary, Dion. Hal. lays, that Tarquin's Sol- 
had the Benefit of the Plunder, except what 
lain reſerved. And that even of the Money 
ch was reſerved, only one tenth part was dedi- 
d to Jupiter, and the other nine diſtributed 
png the Soldiers. 2dly, The Greek and Latin 
orians differ likewiſe about the Sum which was 
n from the Seſſaus. Dion. Hal. aſſures us, that 
Soldier's Share, in the Diltribution that was 


to this, Pighizs, of his own Head, changes the Text 
of Livy from Quadraginta Talenta, which is the 
Reading in all good Copies of this Author, to 
Quadring enta: and thereby ſeems to bring the Latin 
Author nearer to the Gree#. | 

67 It is difficult to adjuſt the Value of the Taleut 
exactly to French Money. In order to this, it is 
neceſſary to know exactly the Proportions between 
the antient and modern Species. Upon which Sub- 
ject, Budæus, Bouteroue, Petit, Du Cange, Salmatius, 
Gronovius, c. have communicated to us their 
learned Enquiries. And yet it may be ſaid, that all 
the Fruit of their Labours amounts to no more 
than arbitrary S uppoſitions and happy Conjectures. 
The Variations in the Price of Metals, and the ſuc- 
ceſſive Changes they have undergone in their Value, 
according to the Exigencies and Circumſtances of 
Times, will not admit this Reduction to be exact, 
which would ſuppoſe Money to have had always a 
fixed Value, which it never had. Nevertheleſs, it 
is certain that both Greek and Latin Writers under- 
ſtood by the ſingle Word Talent, the Attick Talent *, 
which was equivalent to ſixty Minæ, or ſixty Pounds 
Weight of Silver, of 12 Ounces each. The Mina 
contained an hundred Drachme, or, which amounts 
to the ſame, an hundred Denarii. The Roman De- 


narius may be ſuppoſed 2 ten Sols French * at, e 4 Bngh, ». 
| the | 


X 


3 


193, 15, o. 
Arbuthnot. 


d. 


ROME Scarce was the War with the Sueſſans ended, by the ſacking of Sueſſa, whe 9 
* new Enemies obliged Tarquin to turn his Arms againſt them. The King | = 


CCXXVIIL. picious of the Deſign that had been formed againſt them, prevented the R 


Dion. Hal. 


B. 4. p. 251. 


J. 


thence, and inſtantly marching out all their Troops, divided them into two Bod 
The one encamped near Eretum, the other in the Neighbourhood of Fidena. x,! 
ſooner then had the News of theſe Hoſtilities reached Tarquin's Ears, but “. 
marched out of Sueſſa, of which he had made himſelf Maſter, and led his Arm! 
againſt the Sabines. Tarquin had great Qualifications for a Soldier. | 
enterprizing, impenetrable in his Deſigns, and knew how to join Strata 
to Valour, in the Execution of them. He haſted to meet the Sabines, yl 
poſted himſelf advantageouſly near Eretum, in view of the Sabine Army, Ty! 
ardent Deſire of fighting was equal on both Sides: And that no time might} 
loſt, the Sabine General ſent an Expreſs, with Orders to that Part of the Arm 
which encamped near Fidena, to come and join the main Army with all fp 
But the General's Letters were intercepted, and Tarquin made a good Uſe | 


{| 


He was bla 


what he learned from them. He likewiſe, in his turn, divided his Troops W i 


two Bodies, and in the Night time commanded one of them to take the Roy} 
from Eretum to Fidena. By this means he eluded the Vigilance of the h 
Early the next Morning, Tarquin drew up the few Troops he had left, in Out 
of Battel: Upon ſight of this, the Sabines took Courage; and depending uy} 
being ſoon joined by the reſt of their Soldiers, reſolved to hazard a Battel. Tiþ 
Number and Valour ſupported them a great while againſt the Romans : till | 
length the Body of Men Tarquin had ſent towards Fidena, appeared on a ſudinf 
and fell upon the Rear-guard of the Sabines. 
them, and they, diſperſing themſelves, endeavoured to get off at the two Sib 
which the Enemy left open to them. But Tarquin had taken care to make 


the rate of fifty Livres for every Pound of Silver. 


5. 4. But beſides the Aztick Talent, antient Authors reckon 
322, 18, 4. up ſeveral forts of Talents; The Talent gina“, 


equal to Io Drachme, or 100 Attick Mine ; The 


2 258, 6, 8. Talent of Egypt®, containing eighty Pounds or At- 
> 328, 17, 6. tick Mine; The Talent of Alexandria“, of 102 Mi- 
145, 6,3- ug; The Talent of Rhodes, which, according to 


Feſtus, was worth 4500 Drachmæ or Denarii ; The 
Talent of Corinth, worth 10005 Drachme ; The 


© 23>, 10.0. Talent of Cyrene*, worth 120 Mine; and The Ba- 


226, o, 10. 


Lo 


7 


a. 


bylonian Talent, of ſeventy Mine. The Hebrews 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed between the Talent of Silver 
and that of Gold; the former was worth 3000 She- 
tels, or 102c00 Attick Drachme ; the latter was 
twelve times the Value of the former. I know 


„ 2,104 Authors differ in the Value they ſet upon antient 
2 19, 44 Monies; but without regard to any one's Authority 


in particular, we have #ttled the Value of the Ta- 
lent upon our own repeated Calculations. Never- 
theleſs, they who are for a mathematical Exactneſs, 
in ſo uncertain and controverted a Matter, will al- 
ways have a Right to diſpute about it, and to chuſe 
what Opinion they like beſt. Some antient Authors 
have given room to modern Writers, to make a 
Difference between two ſorts of Talents: They 
call the firſt Magnum Talentum, or The great Ta- 
lext ; and the other, Parvam Talentum, or The 
little Talent. They build upon Plautus's Authority, 
who expreſly mentions The Greaz, or Attick Talent, 
and a Common Talent, to which they give a very 
ſmall Value. They likewiſe quote ſome Paſſages 
in their Favour, which they pretend are not intel- 
lFgible, unleſs we admit of this Diſtinction of the 


2 


Upon this a ſudden Fright ſe 


Great and Little Talent. Thus they inſtance, int 
Paſſage of Plautus's Captives, : 


Enugepe! Thalem Talento non emam Miltjun, | 
Nam ad ſapientiam hujus nimius nugatir ji. 


If Thales of Miletum was to be ſold, I wing 
give a Talent for him. He is a Trifler in cu 
ſon of this Man. But however that be, it is cit 
this Difference between the Great and Little Tai 
was unknown to the Greeks. As to the Rina 
they ſeem to have uſed the Expreſſion Magni 
lentum to ſignify the Attick Talent, and to di 
guiſh it from ſome other common Talent, iii 
were current in Italy Such was The Talent M 
ples n, which was worth but fix Denarii; ai" 
Talent of Sicily, which went but for thirty h 
Denarii. 9 
68 Several Writers diſtinguifh between diffes | 
ſorts of Talents, ſome of Gold, others of Se 
and the leaſt of Copper, which they value accu 
to the different Value of the Metals. But th) u 
not conſidered, that the Word Talent expreſs 7 
fixed and determined Sum, whether it be in vu 
or Silver, or Copper: much like the Freach 12 
(or Engliſh Pound) which is always of the * A 
Value, whether it be paid in Gold, Silver, 1 
er. So that what ſome modern Authors © Ba 
alent of Gold, a Talent of Silver, and 3 i 
of Copper, was the ſame Sum of Money, i 1 
Silver, or Copper. By this Explanation, it we 
the Confuſion which has ariſen, from the d 3 
Opinions of Men on this Subject. 
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taken and plundered. The 


> their Territories. 
oWEVER, Tarquin did not leave the 


Vith ſurpriſing Expedition upon the 


Wing been intercepted. 
& Vitory Tarquin had 
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I& theſe two Nations. 
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bo The Sabines formerly poſſeſſed that Tract of 
ound, which now makes a Part of the Dutchies 
Spoleto, and the Further Abruzzo. 

70 We have already obſerved, that Tarquin uſurped 
rower in Rome independent of both People and 
ate. And it is not therefore to be imagined, that 
obtained the Honour of the two Triumphs, ei- 
r by the Suffrages of the one, or the Authority 
the other. And perhaps this is the Reaſon why 
Hiſtorian mentions them : they doubtleſs thought 
le Triumphs unlawful ones. How then do we 
ow Targuin did triumph twice? By the Faſt 
Vitolini, which ſay it. It's true, they are become, 
38 Time, a little defective even as to them. 
ne Names of the People over whom he triumph- 


The Roman Cavalry which was poſted i 
Roman Army, inſtantly joined one another, and ſurrounded 
The Slaughter was therefore terrible. | 
were not Men enough left to defend the Camp : it 
Romans made themſelves Maſters of all the Bag- 


| and recovercd the Priſoners taken, in 


Work of ſo glorious a Day imperfect. He 
Body of the Sabines which encamped near 
Theſe had not ſtirred from their Poſt; the Orders for their advancing 
Beſides, they yet knew nothing of the Battel, and of 
2 gained over the reſt of their Army. The firſt News they 
of it was brought by the King of the Romans. 
WW hc Sabines marched out of their Camp. But they were ſtruck with exceeding 
It Terror, when they ſaw the Heads of their principal Officers ſtuck on the 
s of the Lances of the Roman Cavalry. Then they knew the main Body of their 
1 y was defeated, and prognoſticated thereby their own Deſtruction. : 
rcd of eſcaping, and did not ſo much as attempt to defend themſelves. Their 
Wy Recourſe was to Supplications; for they delivered themſelves up to the Mercy 
3 So that the whole Nation of the Sabines $9, who 
WW cd their Country would be laid deſolate, after the Rout of their two Armies, 
Na to the Conqueror for Peace. Tarquin complied with the Ambaſladors, heard 
Wir Pctitions, ſhewed Favour to their Cities, contented himſelf with making the 
3 tolc Nation tributary ; and, after ſo ſucceſsful an Expedition, returned to Sueſſa. 
hc tarried there no longer than was neceſſary, in order to gather together the 
ils he had taken from the two conquered Nations. 
Nie, and led thither his Army, which was enriched with their Booty. 
0 It is probable the King of Rome then decreed himſelf two Triumphs, one 
having overcome the Volſci, the other for having ſubdued the Sabines. The 
KM orians ſeem to have affected to omit giving any Account of Tarquin's Triumphs, | 
t But Monuments as venerable as Hiſtories tell %i Capitol. 
he triumphed twice: and it is almoſt certain it was over the Yolſez, and the Sa- 
Ws. We don't find he could have merited any Triumphs, unleſs by the Defeat 
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n the Wings of both Beg of 
CCXXVII, 
CCXXVIII. 
1 
TARQUIN 
THE SECOND: 


So few of the 


the Incurſions which had been made 


He ſhewed himſelf to them, 


They de- 


This done, he ſet out for 


* ARQUIN had been long abſent from Rome. He did not care to reſide in 
Capital, whilſt being weak, and without Glory, he was forced to bear the 


ed, are effaced out of the Marble: but what re- 
mains entire in them, plainly tells us, Tarquin did 
triumph twice. Neither does the Marble ſhew in 
what Year, or on what Day, Tarquin entered Rome 
in Triumph. Probable Conjectures muſt therefore 
ſupply its Defects. | 

71 According to Plizy, ſome, even of the Po- 
pulace, whom Targuin forced to work upon the 
Common: Sewers, choſe rather to kill themſelves, 
than be enſlaved to ſuch painful Drudgery. Beſides, 
the Workmen who were employed in digging theſe 
ſubterraneous Canals, run the hazard of their Lives; 
or at leaſt came out of them quite ſpent with Fa- 
tigue, and brought from thence mortal Diſtempers, 
cauſed by the Infection of the muddy Waters. 


Was 


171” 


OME 


Year of 
G 


CCXXIX. 


Vears of 


ROME 


CCXXX— 


Murmurs of both Senate and People, whom he continued to oppreſs. But when CCXXXIV. 
ms Confederacy with the Latins had ſet him above the Want of any Aſſiſtance 
nm the Romans, and his Triumphs had ſecured him againſt Plots, he fixed his 
ſidence at Rome. The City was no otherwiſe ſenſible of his Preſence, than by Dien. Hal. 

hard Labours he impoſed upon its Inhabitants. He had choſen but very few © 7 257 
them to ſerve in his Troops; the reſt he employed in painful Drudgeries. It 
bs Tarquin's Maxim, that an idle Populace becomes formidable in the End to a 
nce who is not beloved by his Subjects. He therefore reſolved to employ the 
ans in finiſhing the great Works Tarquin the Elder had begun. For the Com- 
bn-Sewers, for carrying the Waters which ſtagnated in Rome, eſpecially in the 
rum, into the Tyber, were left unfiniſhed. The King 71 obliged the poor Peo- 
t to come and work : and their Maintenance, which was but a very poor one, 
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CCXXXIV. 
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Years of 
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Years of was all they had for thcir Labour. Some were forced to hew Stone, 9 
K © M E carry them on Hand-barrows, others to dig up the Ground, others to þyj ; 

Arches. Blackſmiths and Copperſmiths were taken out of their Shops 9 114 
forced to work for the Publick. By theſe vexatious Methods did the King * MY 


the finiſhing the Common. Sewers, and the Great Circus. This laſt Work 00 


thing yet but Rows of Seats, and wanted Galleries, to put the Spectators ok 
publick Sports under Shelter. So that the Grandſon brought theſe two Strugy. 
of his Grandfather to Perfection. Y 


Every Day great Numbers of the diſcontented Patricians left Rome, and Y L 
ROME ricd their Grievances into the Neighbourhood. But Gabii, a City of Latin. 
S received the greateſt Number of theſe voluntary Exiles. It was but natyy;, 


its Inhabitants to have a Compaſſion for ſo many illuſtrious Perſons under bu. 
cution, whoſe Merit and Innocence were known to them. Accordingly, th, (f 
bini engaged warmly in the Cauſe of their new Gueſts, and prepared to "i 


War with the King of Rowe. In the firſt place, they depended on the Valout 


this great Number of Romans, who were fled to them for Refuge, and on vl 


good Intelligence they would be in, with their Fellow-Citizens, who were le}. 


Rome. And in the next place, they expected to ſee the Volſci fly immediate! 
their Aſſiſtance, Beſides, Gabiz was a City, rich, very populous, and capable 
being animated againſt Rome, by a noble Emulation. gl 


TARQUIN either knew, or gueſt, the Preparations the Gabini were mikt 


againſt him. Therefore, before they appeared in the Field, he thought it neceyl 
to guard Rome againſt the Inſults of theſe new Enemies; who were the ml 


formidable to her, in that they were Neighbours, had many ſincere Friends 3 


quaintance, and Correſpondents in the City; and the War they deſigned, wil 


become in a manner a civil one. So that Tarquzn reſolved to fortiſy Roi 


the Side of Gabii. He had obſerved, that this was almoſt the only weak lr 
of the City. It was ſurrounded every where elſe with high Hills, which n 


a kind of natural Rampart to it: but on the Side of Gabii, it lay expoſed to tf 
Approaches of an Enemy, by a great open Plain. Here then the King built tf 
Fortification, which was ſo much boaſted of in After-Ages. It conſiſted di 
ſtately Bulwark, which commanded the Country. It was ſupported on the du 
ſide by a ſtrong Wall, and Towers, which being placed in the different Angled 
the Curtain, made it difficult of Acceſs: and the whole was ſurrounded by af 


and wide Ditch, which reached from the Gate E/quil;na, to the Gate Collin 


NEVERTHELESS, theſe Preparations of the Roman did not diſcourage the Gunif 
Their Troops were already increaſed by a great Number of Sueſſans, who half 
to Gabii for Refuge, after the ſacking their City, and the plundering of their Ie 
ritory. So that, the moſt implacable Enemies 73 T, arquin had, either made upii 
Armies, or reſided in the City, of the Gabini. Then Hoſtilities began, but vil 
various Succeſs. Sometimes the Gabini repulſed the Romans to the Foot of tif 
Walls; ſometimes the Romans put the Gabini to flight, and forced them to iii 
to their Ramparts for Shelter. So that, theſe continual Inroads of two nc 
bouring Nations upon one another, were followed by an equal Devaſtation in 


Territories of both Parties. 


AND this ſort of War was long 74, for it laſted ſeven Years. Inſomuch in 


72 Dion. Hil. places this City, which was an an- 74 Tho! antient Authors have neg lected ton 
tient Colony of Albans, 100 Stadia, or 1250 Paces the Events of Targuin's Reign, according d 
from Rome, upon the Road to Præneſte, in La- Order of Years; yet we may paſs our Conjear ! 
tinm. In Targuin's Reign, Gabii was a City very upon them. If the War with the Cabini laſted fa, 

pulous, and inferior to none, either for Grandeur, Years, as Dion. Hal. aſſures us, it did not end | 
or Number of Inhabitants. But in Dion. Hal.'s the Beginning of the twenty-third Year of 74 


Time, it was ſo ruined, that there was nothing in Reign. Now as to the two following Yea! 


it but a few Iuns, for the Convenience of Travel- firſt was employed in building the Temple ct, * 


lers. Nevertheleſs, its Extent might then have been piter Capitolinus, according to Livy and Dion. tis 


judged of, by the vaſt Ruins of its Buildings, and and the ſecond in the War Tarquin declared vi 3 
the Compaſs of its Walls, great part of which were the Ardeates. So that between the ſixteenth a I 
then remaining. We have ſhewn the true Situation of this Prince's Reign, and the twenty-thin, 1 .Y 
find ſeven Years for the War with the 4010 Vl 

73 Dion. Hal. adds, that the Volſci ſent an Em- was immediately preceded by that of the ul 2 


of this antient City, in another Place. 


baſly to the Gabini, to deſire an Alliance with them, What paſſed between his firſt and ſixteenth 


and to aſſure them that they were ready to declare is fixed to no particular Part of that Time, "Pal 
| 9 


War with Targuin. Hittorians. 
n | 
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3 'cople could neither 1 
I * ae Want of every thing both at Rome and Gabii. | 
WT of ſenſibly felt at Nome. The People, who were already enraged againſt Tar- 
| in, now kept within no Bounds. They publickly complained, that the preſent 
MW. imitics were not owing ſo much to their Neighbours Hatred of the City as 
We the King; that a great Nation was periſhing with Hunger, on account of his per- 
| 3 bnal Quarrels ; and deſired, they might either have Peace, or Bread. Theſe Com- 
aints were encouraged by the Emiſſaries and Friends of the Romans, which had 
ren Refuge at Gabii. 2 

. XXXII. Tas: publick Clamours ſeemed to have a neceſſary Tendency to a gene- 
edition, in the Heart of a City, continually beſieged by an Enemy's Army, who 
iited only for ſuch an Opportunity to come and deliver ſo many unhappy Citi- 
ns from the Oppreſſion of their Tyrant. Then Tarquin found himſelf beſet on 


© 
_ 
„ 


bns of a general Revolt of his Subjects. a | 
Wording to ſome, was the eldeſt, according to others, the youngeſt of his four 
Mons, excricated his Father out of this Difficulty. He propoſed an Expedient to 
m, which he approved. It was to deccive the Gabini by an Artifice, which would 
t indeed be very honourable, but might prove an uſeful one. The Scheme was 
Mis. The Son pretended to be upon very ill Terms with the King his Father. He 
Jas heard to inveigh publickly againſt Tarquin's Obſtinacy, in continuing a War, 
Which muſt neceflarily occaſion the Ruin of the State. He complained of the ri- 


= 


rous Severities of a Tyrant, whoſe Conduct was as intolerable to his own Fa- 


aid of being murdered by his own Children: He will ſoon force us to leave his 
Face, as he has ſo many illuſtrious Citizens to fly from Rome. 
Ta Murmurs of the young Prince did not ſeem affected. 
WW ſent truſty Perſons before him to Cabii, who there publiſhed his Diſcontent. 
Whey artfully mixed the Praiſes of the Son with their Imprecations againſt the Fa- 
Mer; and in ſhort, engaged to get Sextus out of Rome, and to prevail on him to 
ne gotiated the Matter with the young Prince, and only required of the Gabini, 
t they would promiſe never to deliver him up to the Cruelty of his Father, 
der Pretence of a Peace and Reconciliation with him. This the Citizens of Ga- 
= conſented to, and ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed upon by an Intrigue ſo dex- 
Werouſly carried on. They made no doubt but the Son was irreconcileable to the 


pds, as a Rebel. Every Body was ready to receive the young Prince with open 
ms, whenever he ſhould come and join the other Fugitives from Rome: And 
length he came to Gabii. He brought a great Number of Clients who were de- 
W2dent on his Family, and ſome of his Friends, in his Train: And his Father had 
niſhed him with large Sums of Money, for carrying on his Deſigns. 

S. XXXIII. Ir is not to be imagined, how agreeable Sextus's coming was to the Gab:- 
or what Hopes they founded upon their gaining over a Prince, who was ſo much 
ued by the Romans. They, from that time, reckoned upon the Surrender of 
ie. And indeed, the artful Son of Tarquin played his Game with all imagin- 


V I find Authors divided about Sextas Tarqui- ter of Rome: And this Livy himſelf tells us, they 


1 Fefer Gabii to his Father's Palace. Accordingly, they pretended to have happily 


Livy, Ovid in his Faſti, Eutropins, Polienus 
lag. B. 8. and many others, make him Tarquin's 
ngeſt Son. But Dion. Hal. makes him the eld- 
| Now, beſides that the greateſt Number of 
riters ought to have more Wight than one only, 
Prenomen of Sextus, which ſignifies the ſix? 
id, is a ſtrong Preſumption, that Sextus Tarqui- 
was „ than ſome of his Brothers. But 
the other hand, Sextzs always acted the chief 
t. His Father entruſted him with the Enterprize 
Pabii. He made him King of that City, and al- 
gave him the Preference. Beſides, Titus and 
nx, Sextns's Brothers, who were ſent to Del- 
by their Father, to conſult the Oracle, receiy- 
an among other Anſwers, That he, of them, 
o ſhould firſt embrace his Mother, ſhould be Mal- 


kept ſecret from their Brother Sextus, whom they 
deſigned to ſupplant. Tarquinii, ut Sextus qui 
Rome relictus fuerat, ignarus reſponſi experſque im- 
perii eſſet, rem ſumma ope taceri jubent. H. 1. In 
ſhort, the Violence offered to Lucretia by Sextus, 
let the Romans ſee what they had to fear, from the 
Government of a Man who had neither any Fide- 
lity or Modeſty in him. Theſe Reaſons therefore 
favour Dion. Hal.'s Opinion. Buy the Reader may 
chooſe which Opinion he likes beſt. _ 

76 That the Gabini might the more readily fall 
into the Snare; Tarquin cauſed his Son to be treat- 
ed in an ignominious Manner. He ordered him to 
be beaten with Rods in the Forum, and inveighed 
againſt him wherever he came. 

1 able 
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ſow their Lands, nor reap any Harveſt from them, there Vear of 
But the Famine was R O 7 E 


CCXXXV— 
CCXLI. 
WY YH 
Tarquin 
THE SECOND. 


WM! Sides, either with the Fear of making a ſhameful Peace, or with the Apprehen- 
But Sextus 75 Tarquinius, who, ac- 


Nav, as odious to his Subjects. His Suſpicions and Jealouſtes, ſaid he, make him Liv. B. 1.063. 


In the mean time, Div. Hol. 
B. 4. p. 284. 


er, when they were told 75, that Tarquin had had him publickly beaten with Nun, B. i. 
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Years of was all they had for their Labour. Some were forced to hew Stone, Others | 
ROME carry them on Hand-barrows, others to dig up the Ground, others to bull te ax th 
RT Arches. Blackſmiths and Copperſmiths were taken out of their Shops, * Ty 
forced to work for the Publick. By theſe vexatious Methods did the King compa mot 
We, ol the finiſhing the Common-Sewers, and the Great Circus. This laſt Work had mW Fl. 

oY thing yet but Rows of Seats, and wanted Galleries, to put the Spectators of the Cala 
publick Sports under Shelter. So that the Grandſon brought theſe two Strucures WY of tt 

of. his Grandfather to Perfection. ſona 

Years of FEvery Day great Numbers of the diſcontented Patricians left Rome, and cat. plain 
ROME ried their Grievances into the Neighbourhood. But Gabii, a City of Latium 7: take! 
be received the greateſt Number of theſe voluntary Exiles. It was but natural fo: Y 
WYN its Inhabitants to have a Compaſſion for ſo many illuſtrious Perſons under Þe;c. nls 
cution, whoſe Merit and Innocence were known to them. Accordingly, the c wait: 

bini engaged warmly in the Cauſe of their new Gueſts, and prepared to mate :cns 

War with the King of Rome. In the firſt place, they depended on the Valoy; a as 

this great Number of Romans, who were fled to them for Refuge, and on the fons 

good Intelligence they would be in, with their Fellow-Citizens, who were leſt a cord 

Rome. And in the next place, they expected to ſee the Volſci fly immediately tg Sons 

their Aſſiſtance. Beſides, Gabii was a City, rich, very populous, and capable 9 him, 

being animated againſt Rome, by a noble Emulation. 1 | 

_ TARQUIN either knew, or gueſt, the Preparations the Gabinz were making Wi this. 

| againſt him. Therefore, before they appeared in the Field, he thought it neceſa was 
- to guard Rome againſt the Inſults of theſe new Enemies; who were the more whic 
formidable to her, in that they were Neighbours, had many ſincere Friends, Ac. goro 

quaintance, and Correſpondents in the City; and the War they deſigned, wou!i mily 

become in a manner a civil one. So that Tarquzn reſolved to fortiſy Rome on «fr; 

the Side of Gabii. He had obſerved, that this was almoſt the only weak Pat Pala 

of the City. It was ſurrounded every where elſe with high Hills, which wee Ti 

a kind of natural Rampart to it: but on the Side of Gabii, it lay expoſed to tie be © 


5 2 Approaches of an Enemy, by a great open Plain. Here then the King built that The) 


Dion. Hal. Fortification, which was ſo much boaſted of in After-Ages. It conſiſted of ther; 

B. 4. 5. 253. ſtately Bulwark, which commanded the Country. It was ſupported on the Out prefe 

ſide by a ſtrong Wall, and Towers, which being placed in the different Angles of nego 

the Curtain, made it difficult of Acceſs: and the whole was ſurrounded by a dep that 

and wide Ditch, which reached from the Gate Eſquilina, to the Gate Collins unde 

NEVERTRHELESs, theſe Preparations of the Roman did not diſcourage the Guin. li c 

Their Troops were already increaſed by a great Number of Sueſſans, who had fed terou 

to Gabii for Refuge, after the ſacking their City, and the plundering of their Ter Fathe 

ritory. So that, the moſt implaeable Enemies 73 T, arquin had, either made up th Rods 

Armies, or reſided in the City, of the Gabini. Then Hoſtilities began, but vith Arm 

various Succeſs. Sometimes the Gabini repulſed the Romans to the Foot of thcit it let 

Walls; ſometimes the Romans put the Gabini to flight, and forced them to ue pend 

to their Ramparts for Shelter. So that, theſe continual Inroads of two ncigt- furni 

A ; 5 > ; . . Wn 

| bouring Nations upon one another, were followed by an equal Devaſtation in thc 6. 

l Territories of both Parties. | : 11 01 

* Dion. Hal. AND this ſort of War was long 74, for it laſted ſeven Years. Inſomuch thi, ue 

| B. 4 p. 252. - „ ? | NE | Rom 
7 72 Dion. Hal. pews this City, which was an an- 74 Tho? antient Authors have negleQted to place | 

2 tient Colony of Albans, 100 Stadia, or 1250 Paces the Events of Targuin's Reign, according to tt "5 1 
from Rome, upon the Road to Præneſte, in La- Order of Years; yet we may paſs our Conjedures Mus, 

 Finm. In Tarquin's Reign, Gabii was a City very upon them. If the War with the Gabini laſted ſv ragt 

* : populous, and inferior to none, either for Grandeur, Years, as Dion. Hal. aſſures us, it did not end il jounge 

pA or Numbers of Inhabitants. But in Dion. Hal.'s the Beginning of the twenty-third Year of Taru ef, *? 

| Time, it was fo ruined, that there was nothing in Reign. Now as to the two following Years, de Write 

" it but a few Iuns, for the Convenience of Travel- firſt was employed in building the Temple of /* the Py 
lers. Nevertheleſs, its Extent might then have been piter Capitolinus, according to Livy and Dion. Hi Child, 


judged of, by the vaſt Ruins of its Buildings, and and the ſecond in the War Tarpain declared vil 1 W 
the Compals of its Walls, great part of which were the Ardeates. So that between the ſixteenth Ye! on the 
then remaining. We have ſhewn the true Situation of this Prince's Reign, and the twenty-third, Ve Part, 
of this antient City, in another Place. | find ſeven Years for the War with the Gabini, wich of Gab 
73 Dion. Hal. adds, that the Volſei ſent an Em- was immediately preceded by that of the Vi Ways g 
bail to the Gabini, to deſire an Alliance with them, What paſſed between his firſt and ſixteenth Yet druns 
. "and to aſſure them that they were ready to declare is fixed to no particular Part of that Time, b) tbe har by 
3 . War with Targuin. | Hittorians. f 3 
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the People could ncither ſow their Lands, nor reap any Harveſt from them, there 


3j a general Want of every thing both at Rome and Gabii. But the Famine was ROM E 


— ſenſibly felt at Rome. The People, who were already enraged againſt T ar- 
vin, now kept within no Bounds. They publickly complained, that the preſent 
Calamities were not owing ſo much to their Neighbours Hatred of the City as 
of the King; that a great Nation was periſhing with Hunger, on account of his per- 
ſonal Quarrels; and deſired, they might either have Peace, or Bread. Theſe Com- 
aints were encouraged by the Emiſlaries and Friends of the Romans, which had 
taken Refuge at Gabii. = 

$. XXXII. TIAESE publick Clamours ſeemed to have a neceſſary Tendency to a gene- 
ral Sedition, in the Heart of a City, continually beſieged by an Enemy's Army, who 
waited only for ſuch an Opportunity to come and deliver ſo many unhappy Citi- 
:ens from the Oppreſſion of their Tyrant. Then Tarquin found himſelf beſet on 
il Sides, either with the Fear of making a ſhameful Peace, or with the Apprehen- 
ſons of a general Revolt of his Subjects. But Sextus 75 Tarquinius, who, ac- 
cording to ſome, was the eldeſt, according to others, the youngeſt of his four 
Sons, extricated his Father out of this Difficulty. He propoſed an Expedient to 
him, which he approved. It was to deceive the Gabini by an Artifice, which would 
not indeed be very honourable, but might prove an uſeful one. The Scheme was 
this The Son pretended to be upon very ill Terms with the King his Father, He 
was heard to inveigh publickly againſt Tarquins Obſtinacy, in continuing a War, 
which muſt neceſſarily occaſion the Ruin of the State. He complained of the ri- 
rorous Severities of a Tyrant, whoſe Conduct was as intolerable to his own Fa- 


mily, as odious to his Subjects. His Suſpicions and Jealouſies, ſaid he, make him Liv. 8.1.83 | 


ofraid of being murdered by his own Children: He will ſoon force us to leave his 
Palace, as he has ſo many illuſtrious Citizens to fly from Rome. | 

Tas Murmurs of the young Prince did not ſeem affected. In the mean time, 
he ſent truſty Perſons before him to Gabri, who there publiſhed his Diſcontent. 
They artfully mixed the Praiſes of the Son with their Imprecations againſt the Fa- 
ther; and in ſhort, engaged to get Sextus out of Rome, and to prevail on him to 
prefer Cabii to his Father's Palace. Accordingly, they pretended to have happily 
negotiated the Matter with the young Prince, and only required of the GCabini, 
that they would promiſe never to deliver him up to the Cruelty of his Father, 
under Pretence of a Peace and Reconciliation with him. This the Citizens of Ga- 
lu conſented to, and ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed upon by an Intrigue ſo dex- 
terouſly carried on. They made no doubt but the Son was irreconcileable to the 


Ether, when they were told 75, that Tarquin had had him publickly beaten with 
Rods, as a Rebel. Every Body was ready to receive the young Prince with open 
Arms, whenever he ſhould come and join the other Fugitives from Rome: And 
it length he came te Gabii. He brought a great Number of Clients who were de- 
pendent on his Family, and ſome of his Friends, in his Train: And his Father had 
urniſhed him with large Sums of Money, for carrying on his Deſigns, 

g. XXXIII. Ir is not to be imagined, how agreeable Sextus's coming was to the Cabi- 
, or what Hopes they founded upon their gaining over a Prince, who was ſo much 
galued by the Romans. They, from that time, reckoned upon the Surrender of 
Rome. And indeed, the artful Son of Tarquin played his Game with all imagin- 


5 I find Authors divided about Seætus Tarqui - ter of Rome: And this Livy himſelf tells us, they 
". Livy, Ovid in his Faſti, Eutropiut, Polienus kept ſecret from their Brother Seætur, whom they 
ratag. B. S. and many others, make him 7. arquin's deſigned to ſupplant: Targuinii, ut Sextus qui 
/oungeſt Son. But Dion. Hal. makes him the eld- Rome relictus fuerat, ignarus reſponſi experſque im- 
ll, Now, beſides that the greateſt Number of perii eſſet, rem ſumma ope taceri jubent. B. 1. In 
Writers ought to have more Weight than one only; ſhort, the Violence offered to Lucretia by Sextns; 
lie Prezomen of Sextas, which ſignifies the fexth let the Romans ſee what they had to fear, from the 
Cid, is a ſtrong Preſumption, that Fetus Targui- Government of a Man who had one any Fide- 
"us was younger than ſome of his Brothers. But lity or 3 in him. Theſe Reaſons therefore 
du the other hand, Seætus always acted the chief favour Dion. Hal. s Opinion. = the Reader may 
at. His Father entruſted him with the Enterprize chooſe which Opinion he likes beſt. 

af Cab. He made him King of that City; and al- 76 That the Gabi#i might the more readily fall 
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"2s gave him the Preference. Beſides, Titas and into the Snare, Targuin cauſed his Son to be treat- 


f "nx, Sextns's Brothers, who were ſent to Del- ed in an ignominious Manner. He ordered him tq 

! s by their Father; to conſult the Oracle, receib- be beaten with Rods in the Forum, and inveigh 

. this among other Anſwers, That he, of them, againſt him wherever he came. | 

bo ſhould firſt embrace his Mother, ſhould be Mai- 5 BAR 
Yy | able 
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78 7. * knew how to imitate, on this Occa- he would ſecure his Dominion, he muſt put 


Year of able Dexterity. His publick and private Diſcourſe turned upon nothing but the BY 14 
ROM E Tyranny of the King of Rome. He is à ſuſpicious Uſurper, ſaid he, why y,,1; Wil wr: 
DA not ſpare his own Blood, if he could thereby ſettle himſelf the more firmly on jy, Ti 
LYN Throne he has invaded. I have not ſo much fled from a Father, as from h al, 
Pare" Sword of a Barbarian, who threatened to deſtroy me. My Life will be ſafer amm ok 

: . 4 
Liv. B.1.c.z. the Enemies of Rome, than in the Palace of an unnatural Father. And, cy; Ml ut 
nued he, F my ill Fortune ſhould purſue me ſo far, as that I ſhould be ſuſpected a Vt. 
Gabii, I will go and declare my Misfortunes in all the Cities of Latium. I ui, knen 
travel even to the Volſci, the Hernici, and the Aqui. I ſhall there perhaps fn WY Vo! 
a City, which will be affected with my Misfortunes, and be willing to give Ref, mM 
to an unfortunate Son, who is the Object of the Cruelty of a wicked Father. ener; 
Dior. Hal. FroM Words, Sextus proceeded to Actions. No Enemy the Romans had ap. Wi it! 
OO peared more vigorous and active than he. He often went and ravaged the Lands of vith 
the Romans, at the Head of a Party of Men, and returned to Gabii loaded wih fn 
Spoil. His Father took care to facilitate his military Enterprizes, and ſacriſcel Wl Hera 
thoſe Soldiers and Officers he ſuſpected, to the Glory of his Son. He ſent them 4nd | 
to fight with Sextus, and at the ſame time took care that they ſhould be weaker WM ko 
than he, and eaſy to be defeated. Thus the Reputation of Tarquins Son was in. WW th 
creaſed by the Craft of his Father, without ſo much as a Suſpicion of any Intel WR Mem 
gence between them. In ſhort, the Gabini placed fo much Confidence in the Va viat 
| lour and Fidelity of Sextus, that they choſe him to be General of their Armic,, WM r&cd 
Liv. B. 1.6.54. Then his Exploits were more frequent, and his Victories got him more Credit, ye 
which Means, he became as much Maſter in Gabii, as the Father was in Rome, ſble 
WEN therefore Sextus found his Authority was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he h ſen 
nothing more to do, but to put the treacherous Project he had formed, into Execu- = x 
tion. For this Purpoſe, he ſent a Slave, in whom he could confide, privately v £1 
Rome, to enquire of his Father what was yet wanting to compleat the Wok, 
Sextus gave the King to underſtand, that he was arrived to ſo high a Pitch offi n the 
Power, among the Gabini, that he could ſucceed in any thing he undertook. How-WſWnikin 
ever, Tarquin did not think proper either to commit to Writing the Advice he (time 
gave his Son, or to entruſt it to be carried, by Word of Mouth, by a Slave. The Ste 
King of Rome made known his Will to his Son, by a Sign, which the Beater of log af 
it himſelf did not underſtand. He led the Slave into a Garden full of Poppies 7; F. 2 
and there, as it were by way of Amuſement, cut off the Heads of all thoſe Flow" of 
ers 75 which grew above the reſt, Then, after being asked more than once, whajſſſ"c:cte 
Anſwer was. to be carried back to Sextus, he ſent away the Courier, without fu Carte 
ing any thing more to him. The Prince was a Man of Penetration: He calls w 
underſtood what his Father's Intentions were, by this ſingle Sign, and delayed not aſoni 
to put them in Execution. | | 125 | gui 
1 F. XXXIV. Tax Enterprize upon Gabii, which was begun by a Treachery un worth 1 ta, 
B. 4. p. 255. of the Roman Bravery, was compleated by the blackeſt of all Crimes. Neverthelel ikely 5 
Sextus ſucceeded in putting a Colour of Juſtice upon the villanous Maſſacre he madt le Ki 
of all the Perſons of Credit, in the Place which had been a Refuge to him. He iſ" a Cl 
ſembled the People, and ſpoke to this Effect: I thought, Illuſtrious Gabini, tha 2 
the Command of your Troops, with which you have honoured me, would turn mo ne 
your Advantage and my Glory. But Fealouſy has made even the Victories 1 In wot 
gained for you, fatal to me. Such is the Power of the Fate which purſues m WB 
75 will not even ſuffer me to ſerve my Friends and my Bene factors with Inpuriii u 2 
Whilft I am ſerving you, at the Hazard of my Life, againſt an inhuman Fatlt lic C 
the very Perſons whom 1 preſerve from Tyranny, have 73 a Deſign of deli then 
ing me up to the cruel King of Rome. Take back, Gabini, take back into your ou mtted 
Hands, the Authority you have entruſted me with. Tou will eaſily find more stiff 2 of 
rat 
77 Ovid puts Lilies, inſtead of Poppies. 2 7 the Way & _ ihing bis 2 itim 
Illic Tarquinius mandata latentia nati 4 Fae og eee ena. 
ae Neri Rar — Torn Tao 4 Fad of Con, wa . 
| t. F. 2 Thraſybulus gave Periander to underſtand, that + 5 


fion, the Example of Thraſybulns of Miletus, who chief Men in Corinth to Death. 
made uſe of the ſame Artifice, to let Periander of 
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a more experienced Generals to command your Armies; but you will find none 
more faithful, or more zealous for your Intereſt. 

THESE Words raiſed the Indignation and Concern, even of thoſe who were to 
all Victims to this horrid Qalumny. All looked upon one another, and expected 
v have read in the Eyes of ſome guilty Perſon the Conſciouſneſs of his Crime. 
zut a manly Confidence appeared in all their Faces. They therefore enquired of 
{-xtus, and entreated him to declare, without Fear, who thoſe Traitors were, thoſe 
fnemies to the publick Good. At length, they extorted from him, as it were by 
Violence, the Name of Antiſtius Petro. He was the greateſt Man in his Coun- 
i; and re ſpected for the Services he had done it, both in War and Peace. How- 
ger, as he was not conſcious of any Guilt, he deſpiſed the Accuſation, and inſiſted 
hat no Man could, without Injuſtice, ſuſpe& him of a criminal Correſpondence 
with the Enemy of his Country. It was therefore neceſſary to come to Proofs. 
{xtus, by a Cheat very like that which his Father had put in practice to deſtroy 
Herdonius, and by the Force of Money, had corrupted ſome of Antiſtiuss Slaves. 
ind they had conveyed among his Papers, ſome Letters written with the King of 
Rome's own Hand, and on which the Impreſſion of his Seal was till to be ſeen. 
ks then Search was made all over Antiſtius's Houſe, while he continued in the 
Aſſembly, there this convincing Proof was found of his ſuppoſed Crime. Then 
hat Outcries did the mad Populace make, upon producing Tarquin' Letters, di- 
rted, For Antiſtius! The Accuſer gave them the publick Officer to read; and 
they contained an Exhortation from the King of Rome, to finiſh as ſoon as poſ- 
ſble the Affair depending. This was to convey dextus to Rome alive, or at leaſt 
ſend his Head thither. In Return for ſo important a Piece of Service, Anti/- 
jus was promiſed, beſides the Rewards agreed on, the Privileges of a Citizen of 


Ltly, Places of Diſtinction among the Patricians, for all thoſe who ſhould join 
n the Plot. Upon hearing this, the Perſon 'accuſed ſtood ſpeechleſs, without 
mking any Defence: And his Surprize was thought an Acknowledgment of his 
(time. Inſtantly therefore, and without further Examination, the People took 
p Stones, and ſtoned him. And to Sextus was committed the Care of enquir- 
og after his Accomplices, and appointing their Puniſnment. 112 


at off the Heads of all the eminent Men in Gabii, who gave him Umbrage. He 
terefore ordered the Gates of the City to be ſhut, and ſent Officers into the ſeveral 
(uarters of it, who cut off all the Flower of the Nobility, without Mercy, It 
my well be imagined, ſo horrible a Maſſacre could not be executed without oc- 
aloning a Diſturbance. And therefore, whilſt Blood was flowing in all Parts, 
lIarquin the Father advanced towards Gabii, with an Army which he led to the 
Aiſtance of his Son. He had timely Notice of the Inſurrection the Gabini were 


he King, as ſoon as he appeared. In ſhort, he entered the City with all the Pride 
if a Conqueror, who had made himſelf Maſter of a Place taken by Aſſault. The 
babini ſunk into the utmoſt Deſpair at the Sight of a Tyrant their old Enemy, 
mo now had their Lives, their Eſtates, and their Liberty, at his Diſpoſal. They 


u. But their Misfortunes were not ſo great as their Fears. As implacable an E- 
my as Tarquin was, he made his Revenge give way to his Policy. No one of 
lie Gabini was put to Death by his Orders. Eſtates, Life, Liberty, all were grant- 
them. Tarquin even entered into 79 a Treaty with the City, which was com- 
nitted to Writing, and was yet preſerved at Rome, in Auguſtus's Time, in the Tem- 
le of Jupiter Piſtius do, or Sancus; that is, The God of Fidelity. The Treaty 
Jas ratified by Oaths, taken at the Altars, and by the Blood of a Victim. This 


v Diow Hal. written in antient Characters. Which inviolable. Thus Hercules, the Preſerver of Fide- 
Foves, that the Form of the Roman Letters was lity among private Perſons, was called Semo Sancus. 
Nt always the ſame. | The Name of Semo was peculiar to thoſe Divinities 
The Names Piſtius and Sancut, ſignify the who were otherwiſe called Heroes. They were 
e thing. And Sancus may likewiſe fignify the ſaid, from having been mortal, to be become im- 
Me thing as Sanctus, from the Verb ſancire, In- mortal. — 

| In 


lkely to make, and Sextus had given Orders that the Gates ſhould be opened to 


reſented to themſelves all Sorts of Evils, and expected inevitably to ſuffer them 


litim was a Bull, which was skinned after his Throat had been cut; and of his 
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Rome, Lands to cultivate without the Walls, and a Houſe in the City; and 


g. XXXV. By this Decree of the People, Sextus found himſelf fully at Liberty to 


The Articles of the Trex were, according deed all Compacts made bona fide were ſacred and | 


n 
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Year of Skin a Buckler was made, on which were written the Articles of the League with 


AG E Gabii. By this unexpected Moderation, Targuin gained the good Will of , be 
Cex f ple, who afterwards looked upon him as their Deliverer. Gabii became x * 10 
WY NV fuge for him, againſt the Conſpiracies of the Romans, who were his ſecret Fe 10 
lecaum mies, and a Bulwark with which he defended himſelf againſt their E Td lun 
THE SECOND. 55 ; 2 : Nterprizeg i 
He left his Son Sextus in Gabii, and made him King of it. Another Refinement tin 
likewiſe of Tarquins ſuſpicious Policy, was to rid himſelf of his other Sons, and 4 
not to ſuffer them to be near him in Rome. We have juſt now obſeryq, tha 100 
Sextus was already provided for; being King or Governor of Cabii, he reſided hal 
there. Aranx and Titus his two other Sons, were ſent at a Diſtance from their * 
Father, under Pretence of making them two Founders 8 of Colonies. Titus Was mY 
ſent to Signra, to make a new Settlement of Romans there; and Arunx to 5: Ci No 
cum. Signia was nothing but a Camp, which the Roman Army had pitched in curi 
an adyantageous Place, and in which it had once taken up its Quarters. The 4 ki 
King thought it might be made a City, and that by tranſplanting ſome Romane - 
thither to people it, he ſhould increaſe the Dependancies of Rome. Beſides the 0 
Situation of Signia, muſt make it a convenient Place for keeping the Volſci with. 18 
in Bounds. This was the Portion T. arquin gave his Son Titus. As for Arunx, he * 
ſent him at the Head of a Company of Romans, to build the Walls of Circeuy 5 
This was then nothing but a Promontory on the Shore of the Tyrhenian Se: call 
where the famous Circe was ſaid to have had her Palace. The City was placed * 
by Aranx on the Top of a Rock, which equally commanded the Sea, and a vil ny 
Plain, in the Territory of the Volſci. So that, theſe turbulent People were kept in natec 
Awe by the new Eſtabliſhments of Tarquin the Proud, and by the Vigilance of tuo athe! 
of his Sons, whom he found Means to keep at a Diſtance from him, and at the for ( 
ſame time make them uſeful to him. Lucius 7. arquinius was probably too young fp 
| as yet, to give his Father any Umbrage. | reject 15 
Dion. Hat, F. XXXVI. TARQUIN now enjoyed a profound Peace in Rome. The Roman: WM jocks 
85 4 = 4-259. were grown accuſtomed to the Yoke of an imperious Maſter ; and the Weight of lis built 
e 7. Oppreſſion made them ſilent: when a very ſurprizing Accident put them in poſſeſſion the K 
1 of a Treaſure, which they ever after looked upon as a Preſent from Heaven. An poi 
unknown Woman 93 appeared at Tarquin's Court, loaded with nine 84 Volumes, accuſ 
. by e e 1 bein 
81 It is proper to declare, in the Beginning of 83 Varro, quoted by Lactantias, Iuſtit. Dinin, 8 
this Hiſtory, on what Occaſions the n B. "4 N e Was dhe el Come Fs b 
out Colonies, and what Privileges thoſe Colonies and that ſhe came in Perſon, to bring the Books of 
enjoyed. The Romans never ſent out their Citizens her Prophecies, to Tarquin the Firſt, and not w 
to found Colonies, but either to enlarge their Li- Tarquin zhe Proud. And this would appear more 
mits, or to curb ſome Nations who were yet un- ee to the Order of Time, than what wehe 
ſubdued, or to eaſe their City of too great a Num- faid above, if it was certain the Sybil her ſelf brougit 
ber of Inhabitants, or to get rid of a Multitude who her Books to Rome. She might be living in the 
were inclined to Sedition, or to reward the old Sol- Lime of Tarquin the Firſt; but ſhe was dead whe 
diers of the Roman Legions. Before this Sort of Tarain the Proud reigned. We have followel 
Citizens ſet oat from Rome, à certain Quantity of the Opinion of Dion. Hal. which is adopted by 4 
Land was aſſigned them, in the Place where they lus Gellins, Pliny, Soliuus, Me. They place the 
were to ſettle, which was to be their own Proper- Adventure of the unknown Woman, in the Time 
J. And the Number of F amilies ſent from Rome of Tarquin the Proud; but don't ſay, that it was the 
was proportioned to the Quantity of Ground which _ that brought her Books her ſelf. Their Silence | 
was to be given them. The Perſons ſo tranſplant- ſeems to imply that it was another Woman. [tis * Th 
ed, were generally ſuch, as had neither Land nor very true, Pliny aſſures us, B. 22. c. 13. that tie eaſed 1 
Houſes, either in City, or Country. They marched Sybil offered her Books to 7 arquin : But this Wo- leimvir 
20 the Place of their new Habitation, in Order of man, ſays Salmaſiut, was only called Sybil, becauſe e ſuc 
Battle. - There they either built them a City them- ſhe was old, or becauſe ſhe brought the Hi of th 
ſelves, > took pb ment 2 one already built, which Books. | 2 
was left empty for them. Here they lived agreeably 84 Varro and Dion. Hal. agree, that the unknown,” T1 
to 1 ws, but immediately Joſt the Right Woman offered nine 24 to Sale: But Plin, blline ] 
of Suff had had in the Comitia. Nor could B. 13. c. 13. reduces them to three. According 1 But 
for any Office in the Commonwealth, him, ſhe burnt but two, at two different Times, Men un, 
unleſs they were again made Citizens of Rome. and there was but one left for the Romans. Wit danger 
82 The antient City of Circewm formerly ſtood ther his ſingle Teſtimony ought to prevail, the Ren- mew 2 
in the Place where Civrza Vecchia now ſtands, near er is Judge. Add to this, that theſe Books wer 5 Pro, 
the Village of S. Felicita, according to Cluverius; not made of Barks of Trees, or Skins. Symmachit ) Rome 
and between Terracina and the Place antiently cal- tells us theſe Oracles were written upon C Levi, 
ted Cloſtra Romana, according to Father Briet. Camanos mouitus, ſays he, lintea ſumpſerunt. 110% u or B 
Homer took Circæum to be an Hand; probably be- this is confirmed by Claudian in elt Words, Putting 
cauſe it was ſurrounded by the Pontina Palus, or | | 
Pontine * . In the Ne 7 pong ch this Ci- .d carmine paſcat 8 
ty, was the Promontory of Circæum, which is now Fatidi | A 
5 n ** dico Cuſtos Romans Carbaſus aw j the 
ecu 
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ied by the Books of the Sybilt. They preſided 
ler the Sacrifices, and pablick 
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ch ſhe offered to (ell, and for which ſhe demanded a conſiderable Price. Tar- Years of 


wh! 


vin, who did not know the Value of theſe Books, refuſed to give ſo much for 
em. Upon this, the Woman withdrew, and without declaring that theſe Vo- 
umes contained the Prophecies of the Hhil of Cumæ, burned three of them. Some 
ime after, ſhe returned, and asked the fame Price, for the fix remaining Volumes, 
z; ſhe had done for the whole nine. She was therefore taken for a mad Woman, 
:cjetted with Scorn, and forced to be gone. Upofi her return home, ſhe burned 
half of thoſe ſhe had left, and preſerved but three. In ſhort, ſhe ventured to go 
to Tarquins Palace, a third time, without being diſcouraged, and offered the re- 
maining Part of her Books, at the ſame Price ſhe had asked for the Whole. The 
Novelty of this Proceeding, and the Conſtancy of the Stranger, made Tarquin 
curious to have the three Books examined. They were put into the Hands of the 
Augurs, who, directed by Signs peculiar to their Art, declared, that the Court 
hid inconſiderately deſpiſed a Preſent ſent from Heaven, and had been guilty of an 
reparable Fault, in ſuffering two thirds of ſuch venerable Oracles to be deſtroyed. 
The Woman was paid the Sum ſhe asked, and then diſappeared, after having ad- 
viſed the Romans to preſerve her Books with Care. After this, Rome began to 
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have a religious Reſpect for theſe Oracles. They were afterwards conſidered as a 
gource, to which they were to apply for Anſwers in all Difficulties of State; eſpe- 


cially when any extraordinary Event had filled Mens Minds with Terror. T ar- 
un, either becauſe he himſelf had a ſincere Eſteem for theſe Prophecies, or be- 


cauſe he thought he might make uſe of them to ſerve his political Deſigns, nomi- 


nated two Perſons of Diſtinction, to be honorary Guardians of them; and two 


others, of a lower Rank, under them, to take care of them. Theſe Duumviri 55, 


for ſo they were firſt called, were conſiderable Men at Rome. We ſhall ſee, at a 
oper Time, that the Number of them was after wards encreaſed, and that they 
vere brought up to fifteen; at leaſt, As for the Books of the Sybil, they were 


bcked- up in a Vault, under the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, when that was 
huilt; and they were afterwards burned with the Temple it ſelf. Hiſtory tells us, 
the keeping of theſe Oracles became fatal to one of the Duumviri, who was firſt 
pointed to take care of them, by Tarquin. His Name was M. Attilius : He was 


xcuſed by the Perſon under him (who had been placed as a Spy upon him) of 


king 86 unfaithful in his Office. Upon this, the Puniſhment decreed againſt him 
yz both ſevere and ignominious. He was treated as a $7 Parricide; that is, was 


* 


- 


b Theſe Danumviri, who were afterwards en- they were exempted from Taxes, as well as from 
taſcd ſo, as to become Decemviri, and then Quin- Civil or Military Employments. This ſort of Ma- 
Eimvir;, were conſiderable Men in Rome. They giſtracy continued at Kome, till the Time of Theo- 
fre ſucceſſively called, in proportion as the Num- daſius, when it was aboliſhed with the reſt of the 
k of the Members of their College gradually en- Roman Superſtitions. On a Medal of the Maulian 

taſed, Duumviri, Decemviri, Quindecimviri, Sa- Family, there is the Head of a Sybil; and on the 

" facinndis. It was their Buſineſs to conſult the Reverſe, a Tripos, with the Veſſel uſed in Libations. 

lize Books, whenever the Senate thought it pro- Whence it is conjectured, that Lacius T; orquarns, 
K. But recourſe was never had to them, unleſs whoſe Name the Medal bears, was one of the 
Men under ſome. great publick Calamity, as when Quindecimviri, to whom the Republick committed 
langerous Sedition threatned the State, when the the keeping of the Sybi/ive Books. We ſhall have 
mas Armies had been defeated, or: when any of occaſion to ſpeak of the Authority of theſe Books, 

E Prodigies appeared, which were thought fatal in another Place. It is ſufficient to obſerve here, 


a A, as for inſtance, an Eruption of the Fire that the Sybils were held in fo great Reputation at 
| eſuvins or ina, or ſome monſtrous: Birth of Rome, that three Statues were erected to their Ho- 


8 _ Or Beaſt. Then the Danumwvorri had the Care nour, before the Roſtra. 2 * rte 
Putting in execution, whatever they thought com- 


A Sports, which they 
nted, to appeaſe the Wrath of Heaven. And 


h, they ordered every thing that related to the 87 The ſame Puniſhment, ſays Valerius Maxi- 


« Seculares, Their Office was for Life, and mms, was —— againſt Parricides. A 
| Z 2 Son 


2 
* 
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Years of wrapped upalive in the Skin of an Ox, and thrown into the Sea. This remarkable 
R O M EPuniſhment, which was perhaps the Effect of the Tyrant's Hatred and Artig,, 
Sn gained great Veneration to theſe Prophecies, which were turned to any Senſe, a; 
WYNL arbitrarily applied to any Circumſtances, and Purpoſes, to which thoſe who 90 
Taxwin verned Rome, for the Time being, thought proper to apply them. hs 
r Un the ſame Tarquins Reign, the written Civil Law had its Riſe amy 
Orig. Juris. the Romans. Papirius, who probably was then a Senator, (for the Papirian Pr 
mily was Patrician) was the Author of it. He collected into one Body all the 
Laws the Kings of Rome had enacted to his Time; and this Code was called The 
Papirian Law. Some pretend, that Papiriuss Work did not continue long in 
Uſe, fince the Laws of the Kings did not ſurvive Tarquin the Proud, but wer. 
aboliſhed with the regal Power. But this Opinion ought to be confined within 
juſt Bounds. It is true, the Laws that favoured the Monarchick State were abo. 
Year of liſhed after the Revolution, which changed the Government of Rome into a Re. 
R O M E publick. But the Laws which related to good Polity in general, ſuch as thoſe of 
,  Servius Tullius, concerning Commerce, Contracts, the Cenſus, and the Luft, 
always continued in Force, It may likewiſe be affirmed, that the Laws of Romuly, 
Numa, and other Kings, were ſill reſpe&ed, and ever continued to be, as it Were, 

the Ground-work of the Roman Law. 245 | 
Year of F. XXXVII. ROME ſtill continued to enjoy Peace, tho' the Diſcontents of the beo. 
R O E ple were as great as ever. The Aqui were entered into the Latin Confederacy, an 
CCXLIL the Hetrurians had renewed their Treaty with the King of Rome. 7. arquin there. 

| fore took hold of ſo favourable an Opportunity, to carry on the magnificent Work 

his Grandfather had begun; namely, the famous Temple of the Capitol, the Ari 

of which Tarquin the Elder had levelled, and formerly dedicated to Jupiter, Jun, 

and Minerua. This ſtately Edifice was not yet raiſed above Ground, nor were ſo 

much as the Foundations of it laid. Nevertheleſs, the Grandſon fully execute 

| his Grandfather's Vow. The Money neceſſary for this magnificent Structure, 55 hal 
been laid by for it, ever ſince the taking of Sueſſa. Tarquin therefore got Arch 
tects and Workmen from Hetruria: and as to the laborious Part, he made his 

Subjects the Drudges, in carrying on this Building, as he had done, in ſo many other 

Undertakings, which were not coloured with the leaſt Pretence of Piety. Thc 

Plan of this ſo boaſted a Monument of the Religion of the Romans, is preſerie 

by the Hiſtorians ; and Dion. Hal. gives us a very particular Deſcription of it. 

Tho, after all, it is uncertain whether this Author has not rather repreſented it 

as it was, when he ſaw it in Auguſtuss Time, than as it was, immediately after it 

was firſt erected. However, we will here give the Reader, in one View, all tit 
Antiquity has told us of it. | 1 | 
Tas Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 39 was ſituated on the Top of the Hill Tr: 
peius, which had been long fince made a Part of Rome. The Original of m ney 
| | E dh 8 EET. ame 


u 
„„ 


Son. who rebels 4 his Father, and a Mau tvith-. Capitoliunt, on many Medals; among others, cn 
ox, any Religion, or Reſpect for the Gods, are equally; one of the Petilian Family. On it, is a Frontiſpic* 
criminal, and deſerve the ſame Puniſhment. of only ſix Pillars, becauſe of the Narrownels 0 
L id in Platarch's Time, that Targuin the Medal. According to Nardizs, who hd {on 
ztpended 800 Marks of Silver, us a Plan of this Temple, it had two Rows of C0 

undations of the Temple of Jupiter lumns without it, which made a double 22 
: Piſo, in Livy, declares the ſame: like the Diptera, or Temples with two Rows of Pi. 

thing. But Zivy himſelf rather chuſes to believe lars. In the Front, there was, beſide the two Rol, 


6 
A . . 


* 


Falius, who reduces this Sum to. forty, or rather as of Pillars, a third which ſtood farther out, ® 


hy = 


| . _ we read it, in the beſt Editions of Livy, to 400 Ta- formed the Frontiſpiece: but this Frontiſpiece wn 
; 2. Ar. lents; which 2 ag ats to 1200000 Lines, Saas only the Breadth of the Temple it ſelf, without the 
buthnot. Crowns.the Talews. - Colonnades ;/ſo- that this ürſt Row of Colo 
89 We have the Form of the Temple of Jupiter had but eight in it, whereas the ſecond had twefe 
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77 oo pr on ir og, cr ee 


It was 
vere 


Features Were preſerved entire, 


Hetrurians upon it. 


were divided 


7 


have drawn out the Ichnography of it, (till ſuch 
tine as we come to give the Elevation of this Struc- 
tare) according to the antient Roman Foot, which 
was called The Foot of the Capitol. This Foot was 
divided into twelve equal Parts, which the Latin: 
called Uncie, They were equal to eleven Inches, 
or thereabouts, of the French Royal Foot. Petilius, 
whoſe Name is inſcribed on the Medal, is evidently 
the ſame, who having been convicted of ſtealing a 
Crown of Gold, out of the Temple of Jupiter 
Copitolinus, corrupted his Judges with Money, and 
was acquitted. Horace is vely ſatyrical on this Pe- 
tilins, 2 5 % | 


| Mentioſi qua 
De Capitolini furtis injecta Petili 
| Te coram fuerit, defendas, ut tuns eſt mos ? 

1 B. 1. Sat. 4. 
TheSurname of Capitolinur gives room to imagine, 
that Petilius was either a Prieſt of Fapiter Capito- 
lau, or had ſome Right of inſpecting the Temple, 
or, laſtly, had the Government of the Capitol, as 
moſt of the Commentators on Horace pretend. 

o If we may believe Arnobins, B. 6. contra Gentes, 
tie Name of the Man, whoſe Head was found, 


a of Capat and Tolus. This Tolus muſt have been 
headed, fince, according to Dion. Hal. there yet 
tmained Blood in * where the Head had 
teen ſeparated from the Body: which Blood, adds 
be, was yet freſh and red. It was doubtleſs nothing 
mote than a natural Effect, which the Superſticion 
« the Romans turned into a Prodigy. Accordin 

0 Ricciat, the Name of Capitol was given the Hil 


Fonreſs in Rowe. TURE 
J1 The manner in which this Conſultation was 
lelch is related by Dion. Hal. This we thought in it 
{ef too trifling a Story to inſert in the Body of the 
Hilory ; but it may not be improper to mention it 
ne; that the Reader may from thence form a true 
Notion of the Cheats and Juggles of theſe Diviners, 
hom too much Credit was . 1 Tarquin ſent 
duties into Hetruria, to conſult the moſt famous 
fender in the Countrey. When they came to 
e Diviner's Houſe, they found only his Son at 
"me; the Father was gone out. Nevertheleſs, the 
5 enquired of the Romans what the Sub- 
Ke] ter of their Conſultation was. The Rea- 
"1 of his Curioſity, he ſaid, was to prevent their 
Ming any Miſtakes in the Queſtions they ſnould 
"tO the Prophet: Whereas, In all probability, it 
bus only to inform his Father beforehand” of their 
10 meſs. Upon this, the Envoys gave the Son an 
"count of the Accident of the Head that had been 
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To vive the Reader the more perfect Idea of it, we 


ws Tolus. So that the Word Capitol is compound- 


layeing, only becauſe it was the Capital or chief 


- . 
3 
„ 
v 


Name of The Capitol, which was given this Hill, is, by Hiſtorians, ſaid to be this. Vear of 
firſt called the Hill Saturnius, then the Hill Tarpeius; and as the Workmen R 
digging the Foundations, or levelling the Area of the Temple of Jupiter, 
they are {aid to have found, very deep in the Earth, the Head of a Man 92, whoſe 
and the Blood of it looked as red as if it had been us S2conv. 
but lately ſpilt. This the Romans looked on as a Prodigy, and conſulted 9 the 
And theſe Diviners inferred from thence,” that Rome would > Livy, B. i. 
ſme time or other become the Miſtreſs and Head of Italy. The Prodigy, and the © 3 
Anſwer of the Augurs therefore, encouraged Tarquin to ſpare neither Pains nor 
Coſt, in the raiſing a Structure to the Honour of thoſe Gods, who were the Authors 
of ſo glorious a Deſtiny. Accordingly, the Foundations of it were marked our, 
and the Temple was built of almoſt a ſquare Form ; for it was but fifteen Foot 
longer than it was broad. It ſtood upon eight Acres of Ground, and was reckoned 
to be two hundred Foot broad 9?, and about two hundred fifteen Foot long. The 
Front of this great Building was to the South, that is, it faced the Hill Palatinus, and 
the Forum Romanum. An hundred Steps led up to it 93 from the Forum, which 
at certain Diſtances, by large Half-paces, or Landing-places, to give 


thoſe 


found in digging the Foundations of the Temple. 
Take care then, replied the young Man, how you 
are enſnared by the Queſtions my Father will put 


to you. He will mark out the I opography of the 


Hill Tarpeius with his Rod upon the Sand: He 
will divide the Hill into four Parts, and then will 
ask you whether it was found in the Eaſt, Welt, c. 
But do you make him only a general Anſwer ; 


Without this, you will be in danger of receiving 


only an ambiguous Anſwer from him. The Ko- 
mant waited for the Return of the Diviner ; who 
performed all the Ceremonies of his Art before 
them, and asked them about the Place where the 
Head had been found. To which the Deputies on- 
ly anſwered, that it was on the Hill Tarpeius. 
Then the Prophet, when he found he could delude 
the Deputies no farther, declared, that the Head 
which was found, was a Sign that Rome would be 
the Head of Italy. But Livy 7 8 more than Dion. 
Hal. ; he makes the Diviner foretel, that Rome 
would be the Head or Capital of the World. The 
one was then much more difficult to divine than 
the other. However, Pliny differs a little in the 
Circumſtances of this Story. By the help of Charms, 
ſays this Author, one can guard againſt Preſages, 
and ſo far change the Decree of the Fates, as to 
transfer the Thing preſaged from one Country to 
another. To which he adds, that Olenus Calenus 
was the Hetrurian Diviner, to whom the Romans 
applied themſelves ; and that he, foreſceing the fu- 
rure Grandeur of Rome, in the new Event, tried all 
Ways, to transfer the happy Deſtiny of that City to 
his own Country, by captious Queſtions, which 
the Deputies evaded. In ſhort, continues he, it was 
expreſly declared, in the Annals, that the Fortune of 
Rome would have befallen Hetruria, if the Embaſ- 
ſadors had ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized. 

92 Dion. Hal. affirms, that this Temple was 
near two hundred Foot long, by near as many broad. 
At leaſt he aſſures us, that there was not fifteen Foot 
difference between its Length and Breadth. 

93 The greateſt part of the Antients, and after 
them Juſtus Lipſius, agree, that there were an hun- 
dred Steps which led up to the Capitol. But did 


theſe Steps reach from the Forum to the Capitol, or 


did they begin in the Court of the Capitol? This 
is Matter of e among the Moderns: and 
they ſupport themſelves with all the Authorities they 
can, upon this Subject. Some think they have rea- 
ſon to ſay, the Steps did not reach from the Forum 
to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; but that you 
went up from the Forum by an eaſy Aſcent, till 
you came to the Court of the Temple, where the 
— began. They found their Opinion, upon the 
Cuſtom of thoſe who triumphed, which was, to be 
drawn in a Chariot from the Forum to the Top 55 

the 


WY DV 
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The ROMAN 


ortico. 


Embelliſhments 95 that were added to it, 


the World. The whole Arch of this prodigious Building was gilt, both Within 
and without. It contained three Chapels 97, if we may uſe the Expreſſion, one 
dedicated to Jupiter, another to Juno, and the third to Minerva. Theſe were x 


the building of the other publick Monuments. I 
Labours. And it is likewiſe probable, that they contributed towards the Charges 
of this magnificent Undertaking, out of their Eſtates. At leaſt, it's certain, the 
Money taken at the ſacking of Sueſſa, was ſcarce ſufficient to raiſe the Found. 
tions of this Building. Nevertheleſs, Heaven did not permit Tarquin to put the 


the Hill. Others contend, that the Steps reached 
from the Foot of the Capitol, where the Forum 
ended, to the Temple. There muſt have been this 
Height, ſay they, by the Number of Steps Tacitus 
mentions. The Reader is therefore at liberty to 
chuſe which Opinion he pleaſes. As for myſelf, 1 
think one might reconcile the different Parties, with- 
out heaping together ſo many Paſſages of Authors, 
by ſaying, that there was an aſcending Way, on one 
Side for the Triumphal Chariots, and Steps, on the 
other, for ſuch as walked. Thoſe who are very 
nice about theſe minute Circumſtances, may conſult 
Donatus de Urbe Rom. and Riccius de Capitolio Rom. 

94 The End oppoſite to the Front had no Por- 
tico. This Part, which was indeed the End of the 
Temple, was taken up with three great Oratories, 
vr Chapels, conſecrated to Jupiter, Funo, and Mi- 


Aer ua. 


built it, and made it more magnificent than before. 
And L:vy ſeems to ſay, that the Capitol was de- 
ſtroyed when Rome was taken by the Gault. His 
Words are, Capitolium quoque ſaxo quadrato ſub- 
ſtratum eſt : and this is the Senſe of this Paſſage, 
which has been miſunderſtood. Livy intended to 
ſay, that after the Ravages of the Gazls, that Ter- 
ras was rebuilt with hewn Stones, which ſupported 
the Ground, on which the Capitol ſtood, and which 
Targquin the Elder had only built with rough Stones. 
2dly, The Capitol was burnt a ſecond time in Vi- 
zellins's Reign; and Veſpaſian repaired it. 3dly, It 
was burnt again under Titus, and Domitian rebuilt 


it; but always upon the old Foundations of Tar- 


uin. It is ſaid this Temple would conveniently 
hold about eight thouſand Men. hs 

96 The gilding of the whole Arch of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus was a Work the Romans 
undertook, ſays Pliny, B. 33. after the Deſtruction 
of Carthage. He adds, that it was doubted in his 
time, whether it was Catulus who had gilt all the 
Outſide of it. The Preſents that were made to- 
wards it, exceed all Belief. If we reduce the 12000 
Talents Þlutarch ſpcaks of, to French Money, the 


* 


ho went up time to breathe, before they came to the Top of the Hit! 
ROM E the Foot of the This Front conſiſted of three Rows of Pillars; and the 
two Sides 94 of the Temple were adorned with a Periſtyle, conſiſting of a 
Taxeyuixn Row of. Pillars, It was, in After-ages, burnt down more than once 5; and the 


Taz SECOND. Romans always rebuilt it, till preſerving the ſame Proportions : till at laſt, the 


and Minerva. I he Eagle was con 
05 iſt, The Capitol was burnt in Sylla's Time, 
by the Ne egligence of thoſe that kept it. Sylla re- 


was firſt made either of coloured Plaiſter, or of ſom 


which this Temple was embelliſhed within and wit 
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„ and 


double 


made it one of the richeſt Sanctuaries in 


5 


it were three Temples 93 under the ſame Roof. It was obſerved, that the Nona 
aſſiſted in the raifing this ſtately Work, with more readineſs and pleaſure, than i 


Religion encouraged them in their 


ilding only of this great Building will appear t 
— to en Mifions Proves. The Gate 0 
this Temple were of Braſs, covered with large Plates 
of Gold. The Inſide of it was all Marble, and 
the Columns which ſupported it, were of a valuable 
Marble brought from Athens. The Proportions of 
them were a little injured, in cutting them at Kone 
and by too much poliſhing. 

97 The Medals ſhew this. On one of Tran 
Jupiter is ſitting between Juno and Minerva. 01 
another of the ſame Emperor, we ſee theſe thei 
Divinities ſtanding. On a Medal of Antoninus the 
are all fitting. And on the Reverſe of another d 
this Emperor, we ſee the Figures of three Birds, a 
Owl, an Eagle, and a Peacock, which Animals ar 
well known to be the Symbols of Leb, Jun 

ecrated to fu 
piter, the Peacock to Juno, and the Owl to , 
ner da. A Medal of Vitellius repreſents 25 
Capitolinus ſitting in the inner Part of his Teinple 
The Medals agree with the Writers in generil 
giving him that Foſture. The Statue of this G0 


common Materials : but it-was afterwards made 0 
maſly Gold. The Ornaments of Architecture wil 


out, the Goldſmith's Work, and the immenſe Riche 
which were expended in its Decorations, ſeem i 
have exhauſted the Art of the Workmen, and ti 
Magnificence of the Romans; as will appear il 
Courſe of this Hiſtory, Both antient and mode! 
Authors have laboured to give us an exact Deſc] 
tion of this ſtately Structure. a 
98 The Inſide of the Temple was divided ill 
three Parts, by two Rows of Columns, wi" 
made the Nave and the two Ifles. The Nave al 
ſwered to the Chapel of Jupiter, and the two I 
ended in thoſe of Nuno and Miserua. Theſe this 
Divinities were, under the ſame Roof, or, accord! 
to the Greek Text of Dion. Hal: under the fun 


; " wer 
Eagle ; that is, according to the —_— ich ha 
Donatus and Riccins, the Top of the Temple "Mi the 
of a triangular Form, and was like an Eagle plal Way © 
ing in the Air. n y 
| 94 4 u ott 
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and ut Hand to it 29, and dedicate it : This Honour was reſerved for a Roman Conſut, 
the i the Time of the Republick. . 

ble XXXVIII. WniLsr Tarquin was employed in erecting this Temple, a cruel Plague 
the maged Rome. Livy, who gives every thing the Air of a Miracle, either deſcribes it 
I nder the Character of a Prodigy, or makes it foretold by a miraculous Event, Ac- 


erding to him, a Serpent came ſuddenly out of a wooden Pillar, and at the Sight 
i it, the People fled away in Confuſion, and ſought for Refuge in the King's Pa- 
xc. And this Commotion, ſays he, gave Tarquin more Trouble than Fear. But 
te Truth contained under this figurative Way of ſpeaking is, that an epidemical 
iſcaſe deſtroyed the greateſt Part of the Roman Youth. Ir chiefly ſeized the Chil- 
den of both Sexes, and reached even to Women with Child. All Parts of the 
ity were ſoon infected with it; the dead and dying lay in Heaps one upon another, 
n all the Streets of Rome, and no Remedy was to be found. The Uſurper was 
ſapicious; Superſtition, from which he was not free, increaſed his Diſtruſts; and 
mother extraordinary Event had likewiſe intimidated him. A great Palm-tree raiſed 
is Head high in the Air, pretty near his Palace; upon the Branches of which an 
lle had made her Neſt in the Beginning of the Spring. But Vulturs came whilſt 
he Eagles were out after Prey, deſtroyed the Neſt, and devoured the young Eagles; 
nd when the old ones returned, the Vulturs beat them off with their Beaks, and 
mide themſelves Maſters of the Palm-tree. EN; 

zur whatever there be in this Story, which ſeems to have been invented ex poſ# 
filo, and is but too natural a Repreſentation of the Expulſion of Tarquin and his 
(hildren, from a victorious City, ſignified by the Palm-tree; it is at leaſt certain, 
tat the King ſent at that time to conſult the Oracle of Delphos io, either about 
de publick Misfortunes, or his own private Apprehenſions. The Circumſtances of 
tis Deputation, to which Tarquin reſolved to give as much Luſtre, and make ir 
$Gife as poſſible, were as follow. | | 


* 


«this Embaſſy; and therefore Arunx and Titus were pitched upon to go to Del- 


Is Eſtate, was one of the Attendants on the two Princes. He had long acted the 
Bt of a Madman, at Court, and the brutiſh Stupidity he counterfeited, gained him 
lk Name of Brutus. His affected Follies had ſomething inexpreſſibly amuſing in 
lem, and as he was Maſter of them, he knew how to make uſe of them with 
a, and ſuppreſs them when they would be unſeaſonable. Perhaps never was a 
Ive profound Wiſdom than what he concealed under the Appearances of Stupidity. 
Mus had been brought up, ever ſince his Father's Death, in the King's Palace, 
ſit) the Princes his Couſins; and as he made Sport for them, he was inſeparable 
I'm them. He was therefore appointed to take the Journey with them, and got 
ny to ſet out for Delphos. The Princes prepared magnificent Preſents for Apollo, 
Wiſe Oracle they went to conſult: And Brutus likewiſe, in his Turn, reſolved to 
Wy his offering too. But the Preſent he intended to make the God, was Matter 
t Diverſion for the whole Court: It was an Elder-ſtick. However, as he was per- 
uded that the Gods of that Time (that is, their Miniſters,) were ſomewhat affected 


Y As we advance in this Hiſtory, we ſhall find 
W both the Romans and foreign 
contributing to the Decorations of this Temple, 
« enriching it with their Preſents. - And indeed, 
rw into ſuch high Veneration, that the Empe- 
" and Gezerals of the Army made their Vows 
MN before they ſet out on any military, Expedi- 
. The Conquerors, when they returned from 
rt Armies, brought their Preſents to it, and came 
there paid their Homage for their Victories. 
lle Conſulr, out of Reſpect to it, put on their 
"ular Robes in it. In a private Part of the Tem- 
ere kept two Crowns of Gold; one of 
1 had been conſecrated to Jupiter by the Gault, 

the other had been ſent by the Carthagini aus, 
' Way of congratulating the Romans, on the Vic- 

they had gained over the Samnizes. And, a- 


ations. gloried 


ang other rich Spoils and Trophies, with which 


this Temple was adorned, there was a Statue of 


Victory, of maſſy Gold, of 320 Pounds Weight; 
which was a Preſent of Hiero, King of Syracuſe. 
In the ſame Temple were preſerved the Tables of 
the Roman Laws, a Copy of which was kept in 
the Archives. | | | 
100 Delphos was formerly a City of Phocis, ſi- 
tuated near the South Part, of the Hill Parnaſſus. 
It became famous for the great Concourſe of Peo- 
ple, which came thither to conſult the Oracle of 4- 
polls, and for the ſtately Temple which was built 
to the Honour of this God, in that City. It is now 
nothing but a vaſt Heap of Ruins, Near it is a 
little Village, which bears the Name of Caſtri, ac- 
cording to dophieuus; but others call that fame Place 
Salona. We have the Hiſtory of the Oracle of 
Delphor at length, in Pauſanias, B. 10. Dio. B. Gz. 
Diodorus, Cedrenus, Suidas and Orofias. 
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TaRQuiN 
THE SECOND. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 4. P. 261. 


Hr did not think it proper to entruſt any but his own Children with the Secret * th 
4. p. 264. 

| : _ gs ; Liv. B. 1. c. 56. 

bs, And Junius, the Son of that venerable Patrician, whom Tarquin had cauſed Pal. Max. 


bbe murdered, in the very Beginning of his Reign, in order to take Poſſeſſion of P. S. 
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ROM E incloſe a Rod of Gold in his Stick, without any Body's Knowledge. This Was 


CCXLII 


\TaRQUIN 
THE SECOND 


who counterfeited Aukwardneſs, . tumbled down, and, without being perceive, 
- kiſſed the Earth, that common Mother of all living. And by this means, he ; 


was, which ſhould firſt give a Kiſs to their Mother Tullia. In order to determine 


Yeu of 


R OM E motion, on account of the War the King had declared with the Rutuli. Their Coun 


ccxIII. 


the Latins. At leaſt, it is certain, that notwithſtanding the Alliance of the La 


Liv. B. 1. c. 57. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 4. p. 261, 


Livy, ibid. 


Turn; and Collatinus was at the Feaſt. This Gentleman was Egeriuss Grandi® 
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with the Value of the Preſents that were made to them, he had the Precaution to 


true Symbol of his own Mind and Conduct. Brutus concealed the moſt valuab 
Gifts of Nature under a contemptible Out-fide. All things being got ready, th l 
- ſet out for Delphos, and arrived there ſafe. The Oracle was conſulted in Tir 
ins Name, on the Buſineſs of the Deputation; the Preſents were offered and 
the Anſwers given. Which it is probable declared there would ſoon be 1 
Reign, ſince the King's Sons, and Brutus with them, ventured to ask the Oracle 
which of the three ſhould ſuccced Tarquin. In all probability, the Name of Bu. 
tus was put into the Queſtion, merely by way of Jeſt. However, a Voice y;; 
heard from the Bottom of the ſubterranean Cave, from whence the Anſwers of 
the God came, which declared that the Government of the Romans was deſtined 
to him, who ſhould firſt give a Kiſs to his Mother. At which Words Bruty; 


ſaid to have ſecured to himſelf a Dominion in Rome, under the Name of Conſul 
which was leſs durable indeed, but not of leſs Authority, than that of the Kings, 7 
IAE two Brothers agreed between themſelves to keep the Oracle a Secret, leſt ir 
it ſhould: be known to their third Brother Sextus, he ſhould be beforehand with 
them in the Execution of it. All the Diſpute therefore between Arunx and Tity 


this, ſome ſay they drew Lots; and others, that they agreed firſt to ſalute the Queen 
together at the ſame Inſtant, and then to reign together. But be that as it wil, 
for Contradictions ſignify little in a Fable, they returned to Rome, where the Re. 
volution which changed the Roman Monarchy into a Republick, was juſt coming 
to a Head. 1 | | | | | 

g. XXXIX. Ar their Return from Delphos the twoBrothers found the City in a Com 


try was ſituated on the Sea-ſhore, and was a Part of Latium; but it is doubtful whe. 
ther they had entred into the Confederacy which Tarquin the Proud had made with 


tins with the King of Rome, the Rutuli had often given the voluntary Exiles, ad 
proſcribed Citizens of Rome, a Retreat among them. But after all, Tarquin ws 
actuated by other Motives than that of the Defection of the Rutuli, to ruin and 
deſtroy them. Ardea 10, their Capital, was a wealthy City. Tarquin promiſed 
himſelf, that the Spoil he ſhould take in it would fill his Treaſury, which was el 
hauſted by the building the Temple of Jupiter, and ſo many other Works, which 
ſerved either for the Decoration of Rome, or the Convenience of the Roman 
Beſides, | the People murmured that thoſe Hands were employed in ſervile Offs, 
which were more fit to ſignalize themſelves in Battles. Tarquin therefore, whom 
Age and Experience had a little ſoftened, then thought of regaining the Hearts of 
his Subjects, and bringing them into Temper, by the Hopes of ſharing the Spoilst 
a Nation, which the Neighbourhood of the Sea had enriched. The Roman Arm) 
marched towards Ardea, with Confidence that they ſhould take it without Oppol: 
tion. But the Project did not ſucceed; they were forced to beſiege it in For 
The Expences neceſſary for this new Enterprize, obliged the King to lay an ext 
ordinary Tax upon his People. This Tax encreaſed the Number of the Malecon 
rents, and the King did not reap the Advantages he had hoped for, from the Wz 
with the. Rutuli. So far was he from gaining the Hearts of his Romans by i. 
that he found among them a general Inclination to a Revolt. Nevertheleſs, tie 
King was too proud to go back. He preſſed on the Siege with all the Ardour of! 
valiant General; but the Bravery of the Beſieged kept him long before the Plc 
In the mean time, as the War was carried on but ſlowly, the General Office" 
of the Roman Army ſpent the Leiſure they had, in agreeable. Diverſions. Ti 
went to one another's Quarters, and mutually invited one another to Entertainmens 
It happened, that Sextus Tarquinius entertained his Brothers and Friends, in hy 


101 e wos the Capital of the Ragali) three Place where it formerly ſtood retainsithe Nane d 
Miles from the Sea, and twenty from Rome. The Ardea to this Day. oh die N 1207 
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and 


tines had his Reſidence, and there enjoyed the Sweets of an happy Marriage, 


the Eyes of all who beheld hex, and yet ſo modeſt as to ſtrike an Awe upon the 
moſt daring. Though formed to ſhine in publick Life, her whole Delight was in 
Retirement 3 and when Decency obliged her to ſhew her ſelf, ſhe never ſuffered 
her good Breeding to carry her ſo far, as to give room for the leaſt Suſpicion, to 
the Diſadvantage of her Virtue. She was of a ſweet and obliging Temper, and 
had nothing like Pride, but with reſpect to her Honour; but ſhe thought that of 
ſo delicate a Nature, that the leaſt Stain upon it was a Crime, not to be expiated, 
but with all her Blood. So many Perfections had therefore made her the Object 
of her Husband's tendereſt Affections and Eſteem. Collatinus loved her to Adora- 
tion, and took a Pleaſure in boaſting of his Happineſs, wherever he came. Now 
it happened, that the Converſation, in the preſent Entertainment, turned, either 
by Accident or Deſign, on the Merit of Wives, Every one preſent exaggerated 
the good Qualities of his own; but none ſeemed more earneſt in commending 
his, than the happy Collatinus. In ſhort, they took that Method to end the Dif- 
pute, which Joy and Wine inſpired; and that was, immediately to mount their 
Horſes, and go and ſurprize their Wives. They agreed, that ſne, whom they 
found employed in a Manner moſt worthy of her Sex, ſnould have the Preference, 
and be allowed to have the greateſt Merit. Inſtantly the three Sons of 7. arquin, 
accompanied by Collatinus their Relation, ſet out for Rome, got quickly there in 
the Beginning of the Night, and went to their Wives; who were much ſurprized 
at the unexpected Return of their Husbands. They found the three Roman Ladies 
wholly taken up with their Pleaſures; they had made a Feaſt among themſelves, at 
which Joy and Plenty reigned. Then they haſtened away to Collatia, without De- 
Jay; but the Night was already far advanced by that time they got thither. Ne- 
rertheleſs, they found Lucretia ſtill up, with her Maids about her, ſpinning with 
them, and working in Wool. The Company her Husband brought to her, did not 
x all diſcompoſe her; and all were well ſatisfied with the Reception ſhe gave 
tbem. Fatal Interview! in which Sextus Tarquinius conceived à Paſſion, which 
afterwards became fatal to his Father, Himſelf, his Brothers, and the unfortunate 
Lucretia! Sextus was even then very unwilling to leave Collatia; but there was an 
abſolute Neceſſity for his returning to the Camp before Ardea. 29 5 
Tat Toils of War did not at all abate the unlawful Flame which devoured 
Sextus. His Impatience continually called him back to Collatia. He therefore 
loon returned thither under Pretence of giving Orders there, about the Siege of 
Ardea. He lodged at Collatinus's Houſe, who was his Relation and Friend; and, 
in the Abſence of her Husband;' Lucretia did the Honours of the Houſe with great 
Dignity, : They ſupped together, and after Supper Sextus was conducted to the 
Apartment which was appointed for him. And now his own Reflections torment- 
ed him, at the Approach of the Crime he was ready to commit. He repreſented 
to himfelf the Birth of Lucretia; the Affront he was going to offer to an illuſ- 
trious Family, which had great Intereſt in Rome; (for Lucretia was'a Roman;) 
the Injury he was going to do his Relation, who was Maſter of 'Coflatia; the 
Danger into which he might perhaps run himſelf there; and the Violation of the Laws 
of Hoſpitality. But he hardened himſelf againſt all theſe Conſiderations, and pro- 
miſed himſelf either Secreſy or Impunity. What moſt diſcouraged him, was the 
invincible Modeſty of Lucretia, that Steadineſs and Conſtancy in Virtue, which 
vould not ſuffer her to bear any Hint towards the leaſt Deviation from it, and that 
modeſt Pride which had hitherto ſtruck him with ſuch an Awe, that he durſt not 
1 oo ei FEC 
Rome, near the Place where the Martana and the different Authorities Which are brought on al! Sides, 
4nio join. He ſupports himſelf in this Opinion is, tat this City vras in the Neighbourhood of La- 
Won the Authorities of Pliny and Strabo, who place tinm, and Sabinia, and ſometimes joined with the 
this City in Latium. Holftenins places it in the Ter- Sabines, ſometimes with the Latins.and Romans, as 
tory of the'$abrnes, beyond: the Conflux of the Oſa it appeared. to de her Intepeſt. 
ad the Anio, a little above Sr. Symphoroſa. If we K | | p 
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and that Nephew of Tarquin the Elder to whom the fifth King of Name had for. Year of 
merly given the Property of the City and Territory of 102 Collatia. There Col. R OH E 


with his new Wife Lucretia. This Lady was eſteemed throughout the whole Coun- TARQUIN 
try, as the moſt accompliſhed Perſon in Latium. She was ſo beautiful as to charm * SE. 


Liv. B. 1. c. 57. 
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Year of ſo much as ſigh before her. Nevertheleſs, he promiſed himſelf that he ſhould gain 
R O M E by Fear and Violence, what he could never hope to obtain by Careſſes. Sextus 
82 ſpent the beſt Part of the Night in a Struggle with theſe different Thoughts, Til 
Tazquix at length, when he thought Sleep had cloſed all Eyes, he ſtole into Lucretia; 
Tub ** Apartment, and paſt ſoftly through her Women, who lay almoſt at her Door. But 
> 3 262. the firſt Noiſe waked the Lady; and how great muſt her Surprize have been, to he; 
extus's Voice! It is 1, ſaid the infamous Son of Tarquin, if you but once cry out 
you are a dead Woman. Then mixing Threatnings with Careſſes, he declared hig 
Paſſion, and made her feel the Sword he had in his Hand. But neither the Fe; 
of Death, nor the flattering Promiſes of Jextus, could ſtagger the chaſte Lucreiig 
The Dread of dying in Infamy, was the only Conſideration which violently extott. 
ed that Conſent from her, which ſhe otherwiſe would never have given. Jr 
Refuſal, adds the Raviſher, ſhall not only coſt you your Life, you ſhall with i; hy, 
likewiſe that Reputation. for Virtue, which makes you ſo proud. After I have 2 
bed you, I will kill one of your Slaves, and put him by your Side, and will ev 
' where declare, that I only revenged the injured Honour of my Relation Collatiny,, 
And when you are by this Means deprived of Burial, and thought infamous, why 
Good will it. do you to have reſiſted my Will? Thus, by taking the Advantage of 
her Weakneſs, Sextus found Means to ſubdue this generous Roman. The Love of 
Glory.had made her chaſte; and now the Fear of Infamy makes her yield to his 
Deſires. So little Streſs and Dependance is to be laid on the Principles of Pagan 
Funde dt thaw 2 : S | He 
_ . EarLy|the next Morning, Sextus appeared again in the Camp: Whilſt Lacretia, 
having now eſcaped the Danger of loſing her Reputation, conſidered the Loſs of 
her Life as nothing. She dreſſed her ſelf in Mourning, took a Dagger under her 
Robe, wrote to her Husband to come to her Father Lucretius's Houſe, got into her 
Chariot, and came to Rome; People were ſurprized to ſee her wear all the Marks 
of the deepeſt Sorrow, and often asked her, as ſhe paſſed by, what was the Cauſe 
of her Gricf: - But {ſhe anſwered them only by weeping. And when ſhe came to 
her Father's, Houſe, ſhe threw her ſelf at his Feet, and bathed them with her Tear, 
in the Preſence of a few Relations, who were accidentally there. Tou ſee proſtrate 
at your Feet, ſaid. ſhe to him, 4 Woman whom another Perſon's Crime has involved 
in Guilt, and abo abhors the Light of the Sun. Be therefore neither ſo cruel 40 
to deſpiſe me, for the Injury I have received; nor fo fearful as not to dare to n- 
venge it. At theſe Words, they raiſed her up, and deſired her to declare the me- 
lancholy Occaſion Which brought her to Rome, and the Author of the Injury of 
which ſhe complained- To which: ſhe replied, The Recital of my Mi gortunet 
ought only to be made, in an Aſſembly of all our Relations, and all your Friend. 
Call them together therefore, and let every Perſon in Rome, F it be poſſible, hear 
it only from my own Mouth. This ſaid, ſhe continued in a mournful Silence. She 
could not -carry; her Complaiſance fo far, as even to ſatisfy the Curioſity of her 
Father, and her Relations, concerning the Cauſe of her Grief, Whilſt ſhe conti 
nued under the moſt terrible Dejection, the beſt Part of the Roman Nobility ran 
to Lucretiuss Houſe. Among the reſt, came Callatinus, Lucretias Husband, and 
with him, P, Valenius 103, the Son of Voleſus, and Junius Brutus, who ſeems to 
ave only waited for this very Moment to throw off the Mask of Madneſs. When 
the Afemibly was pretty numerous, Lucretia addreſſed her ſelf to her Husband, in 
Liv. B.1.c.38- this Manner: Return, my Lord, return to Collatia, and viewthe nuptial Bed, whith 
Hymen bad conſecruted, and of which Chaſtity was the Guardian. Tou will ther 
Traces of n Shame, and your Diſbonaur. It is true, my Heart continiti 
faithful; but ny Body has juſt been polluted. A treacherous Enemy introduced bim 
ſelf into aun Houſe, under the ſpurious Cover of Hoſpitality. Sextus Tarquinids 
hy robbing we of m Honour, has made me an Accomplice in aCrime, which can ni. 
ver be expiated, but by his Death, and my own. As to the latter, I will deſire tie 
Afſitanre-ofono Arm but this, to put an End to my Days. And it is incumbent oi 
you, Romans, 70 {end yours to puniſh a perfidious Villain, who is much more cri 
l than an unfortunate Woman, who condenms her ſelf to Death. © 
2 9 r big gmt 50919 ONT oe B's. | | 1 
he — amt & Prins, ho was ori- Rome with Tatins King of the Sabimes. He at- 
| ginally of 8abi»ia, and whoſe Anceſtors came to wards bore the Surname of Poplicola. 
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of putting an end to her Life. They repreſented to her, that the Body can never 


yithout being perceived, ſtuck the Dagger ſhe had brought with her 104, into her 
Heart. She fell down, expiring at the Feet of her Relations; and the Blood 
which ſhe ſhed, only to atteſt her Innocence, or repair her Glory, ſerved likewiſe 
eo cement the League of thoſe illuſtrious Citizens, who gave Liberty to Rome, 
and delivered her from the Yoke, under which ſhe laboured. 


ſabbed her ſelf, out of her Boſom; and then holding it in his Hand, all over 


Tarquin, that 1 will purſue the King, the Queen, and their Children, with Fire 


bat md Sword ; and will do my utmoſt to extirpate out of Rome a Race of Villains, 
of who infect the Roman Throne. Je Gods! I call you to witneſs this my Oath. 
of It theſe Words he preſented the Dagger to Collatinus, made Lucretius and Vale- 


ius ſucceſſively take it into their Hands, and engaged them to take the ſame Oath 
which he had juſt pronounced. Theſe noble Romans were ſurprized at the un- 
expeted and ſudden Appearance of ſo much Wiſdom in an Idiot; and entirely 
gaye themſelves up to his Counſels, as thinking him a Man inſpired. And their 
Furprize was yet greater, when they ſaw him take the moſt proper Meaſures for 
the Execution of the Deſign, of which he was the Author. | 


her You will have time enough, ſaid he to the Relations and Friends of Lucretius, 
ks to lament the Death of ſo courageous a Relation and Friend. Let us now think of 
uſe nothing but revenging it. N either imagine, that what I ſay proceeds only from 


Madneſs was feigned only, as long as 1 thought it neceſſary to preſerve my Life from 
leing taken away, by the Uſurper who deprived my Father of his. I have reſerved 
the Reaſon Heaven has given me, to be uſed on the firſt happy Opportunity. It is 
ww come. It is therefore our Buſineſs to lay hold of it, and ſignalige it by ſome 
great Event. And in order to it, let us begin with making ourſelves Maſters of the 


me- City, ſhutting the Gates, and placing Guards at them, conſiſting of ſuch Perſons 
7 of mly, as are ſincere Friends to our dawning Liberty. Heaven, and your Counſels, 
ines wil complete the reſt. It was eaſy for Lucretius to ſecure the Gates of Rome ; for 
nds, Iarguin, at his Departure, had left him Governor of the City. 
heat ALL admired the Conſtancy of Brutus, whom publick Deriſion, and a thou- 
She land Inſults, for above twenty Years, could not provoke to throw off the Mask 
her Stupidity. He was without difficulty choſen to be the Head of the Enterprize, 
ntl- vlich he carried on in this manner: He firſt took care, that none ſhould be ſuf- 
ran fred to go out of the City, for fear Intelligence ſhould be carried to Ardea, of 
and tie Steps which were taking at Rome. Then he cauſed the yet bloody Body of 
is to me brave Lucretia to be carried on a Litter; and the Father and Husband of the 
hen Deceaſed followed her, in a negligent Dreſs, to the Place where the Comitia were 
„ in ulually held, that is, to the moſt frequented Place in Rome. They placed the 
hich N Corpſe on high Steps, raiſed on purpoſe, over-againſt the Hall where the Senate 
rhert uſed to aſſemble : and Officers were commanded to call the People together, who 
mel e ran to the Place, out of Curioſity, to ſee ſo mournful a Spectacle. Then 
hin tus aſcended The Tribune, whence Harangues uſed to be made, and plainly 
nius {WW'"cwcd, that his having kept at ſo great a diſtance from publick Affairs, had nei- 
fle- ne | TA | 
o the log The Romans thought it meritorious to kill gave the mortal Wound was cut off, and thrown 
* emlelpes to avoid Infamy, or preſerve their Ho- upon a Lay-ſtall. Plato and Seneca, tho? aſſiſted 
u our, To refolve not to ſurvive Shame, was, with only with the Light of Reaſon, could not help ac- 
finn. den an heroical Ad, which deſerved Immortality. knowledging, that the Gods alone, or rather the 

ut the Thebans would not ſuffer Men thus to lay - ſupreme Being, has a juſt Right to diſpoſe of our 

lent Hands on themſelves. The Athenians brand- Lives. And Fr. Aſtin ſpeaks agreeably to the Prin- 
| d with Shame the Memory of him who volunta- ciples of Chriſtianity, when he ſays of Lucretia, 
after · i killed himſelf By their Laws, the Hand which S. inſont car occiditur? fi noxia, cur laudatir ? 

po” : | _ ther 
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bloody, and ſhewing it to the Aſſembly, ſaid, I ſwear by this Blood, which was 
ce ſo untainted, and which nothing could pollute, but the Villany of a deteſtable 


ſme ſudden Flight of a Man whom you have all along thought a Madman. That 


188 


TarsE Words raiſed Indignation and Pity in every Heart. The Company in Year of 
endeavoured to comfort Lucretia, and to divert the Reſolution ſhe had taken, R 2 1 
be criminal, When the Heart is innocent. But the Roman Heroine was attentive Tas m 
only to her Glory, and her Grief. She went, and embraced her Father and her ru S 
Husband, in a Flood of Tears, as if to take her laſt Farewel of them; and then, 


ME 


6. XL. Fon whilſt ſo tragical an End filled the Spectators with Grief and Con- Len B. 1. ch. 
ternation, Brutus came to the dying Lady, drew the Ponyard, with which ſhe had *” 
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Years of ther leſſened the Strength of his Underſtanding, or the Force of his Eloquence 
ROM E He ſpoke thus: 8 
SE, Ian ſenſible, illuſtrious Romans, it muſt be new and ſurprizing to you, 19 ſee 
Tach 4 Madman ſpeaking about the moſt important Affair Rome has had under Delibera. 
Tas Seconv. ion ever ſince her Foundation. But I muſt deſire you no longer to judge of my by 
= 3 * your former Prejudices. A feigned Madneſs, after the cruel Murder of a Father 
and Livy, B. i. and d Brother, whom Tarquin deſtroyed, was the only Refuge Brutus had to preſirue 
ch. 59- his Life. And by an Artifice ſo long and conſiſtently ſupported, you may judge if 
the Steddineſs of a Man, who now offers himſelf to be your Deliverer. Tarquin, 

the proud Tarquin, ſeated himſelf upon the Throne by an unjuſt Uſurpation : and jj; 

Reign has been only one continued Series of Murders, Proſcriptions, and Atis if 

Injuſtice. Ton yourſelves, Romans, have felt it, when being condemned by his Ci. 

ders to Labours ſcarce to be endured by Slaves, and buried almoſt as low as Hell i 

ſelf, you were forced to breathe the infected Air of the Common-Sewers. Thi 

Hands which had been accuſtomed to conquer, were forced to quit the Sword for the 
 Mattock and the Spade. Through his whole wicked Government, all Burdens have 

been laid upon the Citizens of Rome, and all Favours beſtowed on Strangers. Whit 

is become of the Honours and Privileges of your illuſtrious Body? This Pay, 

who formerly made Laws, have been of late oppreſſed by unjuſt ones. No my; 
Comitia, no more Suffrages, no more Deliberations with you, about War or Peay 

How long then ſhall we yet wait for the Recovery of our Liberty? What | 10 

Tarquin ig dead! Te Gods! you have given him four Monſters for Sons, wh: 

Names and Villanies ought to make them execrable in our Sight! No doubt, ti: 

Deſign of Heaven in this, is to intimate to us, that we ought to aboliſh the reg] 

Office, ſince it refuſes to give us good Kings. For can we hope for any ſuch, if 

the Race of the Tarquins? Romans, turn your Eyes this Way. The illuſtrin; 

- Perſon you ſee lying dead before you, ſtill wet with her own Blood, has juſt nx; 

fallen a Victim to her Chaſtity, violated by one of Tarquin's Sons. The infam 

Sextus, whom his Father deſigns for our Governor, has juſt made Rome a Pre- 

ſent of the Firſft-fruits of his future Reign. What Security will you have a 

reaſon to expect from him, for your Daughters and your Wives The gene 

Heroine, who has ſacrificed herſelf, teaches you at once, both what you to have i 

fear, and what you have to do. She turned her Arm againſt herſelf, to efface hv 
Diſbonour. Let us turn ours againſt her Aſſaſſines, and our Oppreſſors. Thr 

Father is no more innocent than the Son. He killed his firſt Wife, murdered his 

own Brother, was polluted with Parricide, by aſſaſſinating his King, and his Adil 

fery was ſucceeded by an inceſtuous Marriage. Theſe are the Crimes the Tu: 

quins have brought us from Greece, from whence they originally came. Greece 

never produced any thing more enormous, or ſaw any thing more tragical. Tilt 

your Choice therefore, Romans, either tamely to bear with the worſt of Vi 

lanies, like Slaves; or to revenge and extirpate them, like Heroes. Will the Gul 

ever offer you' a more favourable Opportunity of recovering your Liberty? Tit 

Senate and Nobility of Rome are ready to ſecond you. What ! ſball theſe Heart, 

which were formerly ſo brave on all Occaſions, when Neighbours or Strangers wit 

tio be ſubdued; be only cowardly, when the Buſmeſs is, to deliver themfelit! 

from Slavery? The Army, which Tarquin commands before Ardea, ought mt i 
mtimidate you. The Soldiers of which it conſiſts, have left us, without dejſignit! 

it, very dear Hoſtages, which ſecure them to us. Their Wives and Children art d 

Rome. Beſides, the City is ſufficiently ſtored both with Arms and Proviſim. 

The inprudent Tarquin himſelf took care to fortify it, againſt his own Oppreſſi 
Command therefore, illuſtrious Romans, do but e and authorize the Enttr 

prize with your Suffrages, and we promiſe you Liberty. O, immortal Gods ! 0 

Gods, who protected our Forefathers, and ye Genii, who take care of the Preſ 

vation and Glory of Rome, it is you, that promiſe it us. And you ſhall therefil 

ſee us defend it, with our Counſels, our Eſtates, and our Arms, to the laſt Dri Ul 

our Blood. Protect us againſt our domeſtick Enemies, and we will defend yu 

Ti _— and Altars from all Violence, if you grant us your Aſſiftance ! 

Dion. Hal. BRUTUS's Harangue was often interrupted by the Acclamations of ts 
L B. 4 5 269. People. Some wept, at the Remembrance of paſt Sufferings ; others out d 
1 Joy, at the Hopes of a more happy Government; and all called for Arms. Bü 
| * 
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jemned the Tarquins, and all their Poſterity, to perpetual Baniſhment. 2dly, It 


Death. Brutus, by a ſurprizing Inſtance of good Fortune, happened to be legally 
moſted with the Right of aſſembling the Comitia. Tarquin, who took him for a 
Madman, had given him the. Office of Tribune, or Commander in Chief, of His 
Himſe-Guaras. The Power of aflembling the Comitia was annexed to that Em- 
ploytment 3 which the King had given him in Dependence upon his Want of Un- 
gertanding, and becauſe he thought him incapable of uſing it to his Diſadvantage. 
Brutus therefore, brought all the People, lawfully aſſembled by Curiæ, into the 
Voting-place: and all were unanimous. A Decree was made, that the Tarquins 
hould be no longer ſuffered to be either on the Throne, or in Rome; and that 
heir Adherents ſhould be puniſhed with Death. 

g. XLI. AFTER this firſt Blow, which was given the Tarquins, by both People 
and Senate jointly, the Adminiſtration of Rome was reduced to an Interregnum. 
And then the People, by another Vote, entruſted it with Sp. Lucretius, the Fa- 
ther of Lucretia, who was then Governor of Rome. So that it was his Buſineſs, 
to prepare every thing, for the Choice of the new Governors of the Roman 
Hate. The next thing that came under Deliberation, was, what kind of Govern- 
ment they ſhould chuſe. And here Brutus again diſtinguiſhed himſelf, upon an 
Article which required all the Wiſdom of the moſt conſummate Politician. Its 
tue, he borrowed many Reflections, from a Memorial King Servins Tullius is 
id to have left behind him, and in which he had drawn a Scheme for changing 
the Raman Monarchy into a Republick. However, Brutus repreſented, that it 
nicht be dangerous, in ſo ſudden a Revolution, either to reduce the Govern- 
ment barely to a Democracy, or to a mere Ariſtocracy. He added, that he well 


ſs; and that therefore the Romans muſt have ſuch Heads, as could hold the Ba- 
lance between the Intereſts of the two Parties, and keep the Pretenſions of both 
Plieians and Patricians within due Bounds. Experience has ſhewn us, ſaid he 


he win, that the good Kings, ſuch as Romulus, Numa, and the reſt, down to the 
Thy kf Tarquin, wiſely made uſe of their Authority, to moderate that of the People, 
bis ad the Senate. It is therefore by no means proper, that Rome ſhould be without 


ſureme Magiſtrates ; but it is neceſſary, that their Power ſhould neither be per- 
ptul, nor center in one Man : let it be divided, and limited in point of Time. La- 
demon, that rich City, which is governed by ſuch wiſe Laws, never became 


ale fans, till ſhe came to be governed by two Men, who jointly made the Intereſts of 
2 the Publick their chief Concern. One was a Guard or Inſpector over the other ; 
ods ad they were excited to a zealous Diſcharge of their Duty, by a mutual Emula- 


un. Let us alſo take particular care, not to continue the Power of our Governors 
loo long. In length of Time, Men come to take pleaſure in governing, and are 
thereby tempted to retain that Authority, the Sweets of which they have long ex- 
prienced. Let us then, following the Example of the Athenians, renew theſe chief 
Maiſtrates every Tear, and thereby guard againſt new Uſurpations. Nay, let us 
ven change the very Names of King and Kingdom, and give the two Heads, who 
ae to govern us, the Name of 105 Conſuls, and the Roman State, that of Repub- 
ick. Let us likewiſe aboliſh the pompous Enſigns of the regal Power. Let no 


log Pompouius the (Civilian contends, that the ple, and the Senate. But whatever becomes of this 
ame of Conſul, giveri to the annual Magiſtrates, double Etymology, the Law which placed them at 
Who were the chief Governours of the Roman Re- the Head of the Republick, calls them Prætors and 


ſer publick after the Kings, was taken from the Word Judges. We have this Law yet remaining, as quo- 
fr Wnſulere, as ſignifying To warch for the Public ted by Tally in his Third Book of Laws. When it 
7 f God, Varro, tor his part, derives this Name from was made in the Comitia, which changed the Mo- 
p0 liz ſame Word conſule re, but in a different Signifi- narchy into a Republick, it is ſaid to have run thus: 
your (aan, namely, as irnporting To conſult, or A Keges imperio duo ſunto, iique pracundo, judicanda, 


""nſel. And indeed the Intent of thoſe who firſt & conſulendo, Prætores, Judices, Conſules, appel- 
iltituted the Conſals, was, that they ſhould do no- lantur. Militiæ ſummum jus habento. Nemiui pa- 
thing, but with the Aalvice, or Counſel, of the Peo- rento. Ollis ſalus populi ſumma lex qfto. a 


amore 


underſtood the Diviſions between the People and Senate, and their mutual Jealou- 


187 


Brutus did not judge it proper to arm the People, till they had firſt confirmed, by Vear of 
their Suffrages, a Decree of the Senate, which was to this effect. iſt, It con- X © M E 


CCXLIII. 


eprived them of all the Rights and Honours of the Regal Power. And, 3dly, Tan 
Feorbad every Citizen to ſay or do any thing in favour of them, upon pain of * SECOND. 
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Year of more 106 Scepters, or Crowns, or royal Robes be ſeen among us. Let us only ſi fer 
| ROM E our Conſuls, to ſit on an Tuory Seat, to wear a white Robe, and to be attended by 
| 8 of twelve 107 Lictors, with their Axes and Faſces. By this means, we ſhall cnjyy ,j 
* Tann the Advantages of a Republick, without loſing any of the Benefits of Monarch) 
|. | rus SxconD. gut what am I ſaying? I am not for entirely aboliſhing the venerable Name, 
5 | King, which was conſecrated by the ſame Auſpices, which Rome herſelf ug, 
; bleſſed with, in her Infancy. No; let us retain it, and grue it. to that Mag iſtrat, 
to which we commit the Superintendency over Religion. Let his Office be for [, ife; 
and let him bear the Title of The King of ſacred Things 108. Let him be exempt 
from military Offices, and public T axes, and apply himſelf wholly to the Dire, 
of the Worſhip we pay to the Gods. | 

Tavs ſpake Brutus, and the Heads of the Conſpiracy, who were aſſembled 
at Lucretius's Houſe, approved of his Scheme. All that remained, was to get 
the People to conſent to it; for every thing was done regularly, and in due Form. 
Hy. Lucretius aſſembled the Curiæ again; and they were deſired to give their Ap. 
probation to the Plan of Government Brutus had prepared. The People granted 
this Requeſt, and eſtabliſned by a Law, that new Form of Adminiſtration, which 
ſubſiſted at Rome, to the Times of the Emperors. The Romans from that time 
idolized their Republick, and adored it under the Name of Liberty. It will a. 
pear in the Sequel of this Hiſtory, how many Precautions they took to guard i 
againſt the ſeveral Attempts that were made upon it, and how much Blood they 
ſpilt to preſerve it. | b, 

F. XLII. Bur the Conſpirators loſt no Time. They aſſembled the People once 
more, to put the finiſhing Hand to the Revolution. The Romans of the ſeveral Claſs 
were ordered to meet, not by Curiæ, but by Centuries 1059, according to Servins 
Tullius s Diviſion of them; and they were directed to come armed to the Campus 
Martius, in order to proceed to the Election of the two firſt Conſuls. The Canpu 
Martius had perhaps been, to that time, the Place appointed for the Election of the 
chief Magiſtrates. At leaſt, it was ever after the Place appointed for chuſing the Conſul, 
Here Sp. Lucretius, who governed Rome, during a ſhort Interregnum, propoſed two 
Patricians to the People, for Conſuls. Theſe were Brutus, the Head of the Con- 
ſpiracy, and Collatinus, the Husband of Lucretia. The Romans thought them 
the moſt irreconcileable Enemies to the Tarquins; and the Centuries therefor 
voted them Conſuls, and proclaimed them. Then the cruel Tullia, when ſhe fy 
her Husband's Throne overturned, and that ſhe could be no longer ſafe in Rom, 
left it, and went to Tarquin. She was hiſſed by the Populace as ſhe paſſed through 
the City: but ſo monſtrous a Fury deſerved a more rigorous Treatment. 

In the mean time, Tarquin was informed at his Camp before Ardea, by ſon: 
who got out of Rome before the Gates were ſhut, that Brutus was raiſing ſome 
Commotions to his Prejudice. But he was little apprehenſive of the Conſequences 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 4 p.276. 


106 The Conſuls were only denied the common 
Uſe of the Sceptre, Crown, and an Habit of Diſ- 


tinction. 27 B. 30. of his Hiſtory, aſſures us, 
7 


that the Conſuls, on the Days of their Triumphs, in 
the publick Sports, and at ſolemn Sacrifices, wore 
the Crown of Gold, the Ivory Staff or Sceptre, and 
the Habit ſtriped with Purple, as the Ying, did. 

107 We read in the 13“ Book of Valerius Maxi- 
mus, that the C * at firſt retained as many L:&ors 
as the Kings, and that they had twenty-four. And 
he adds, that the Conſul Poplicola reduced them to 


twelve. But each Conſul was not attended with 


twelve E:&ors ; neither did they divide them ſo as 
to have ſix a- piece r them. They were only 

arded by the twelve Lictors alternatively, each in 

is Month. This we learn from Livy. I his Cere- 
monial began with the two firſt Conſuls. The Con- 
ſal, who was the oldeſt, or had moſt Children, or 
moſt Suffrages for the Conſulſbip, had the Lidors 
the firſt Month. It appears by a Line in Virgil's 
6 Book, that Brutus was firſt attended with the 
Faſces, before his Collegue Collatinas. 


Conſulis imperium bic primus ſevaſque ſecures 
Accipiet wo 


108 The Rex Sacrorum, or Rex Sacrificulus, was 
2 


For fear the Name of Xing ſhould make him tv 


Sacrifice over which he preſided, was ended, if 
withdrew from the Aſſembly, that he might haven 


ple ſhould be aſſembled by Centuries, yet they WE 


times by Curiæ, and ſometimes by Centuries, ® 


inſtituted from the Beginning of the Revolution, 
which changed the Roman Monarchy into a Repub- 
lick. This was a conſiderable Dignity among i 
Romans, tho? inferior to that of Pontifex Maxinu 


proud, they made him but a ſubordinate Office, 
even in the Affairs of Religion. His Wife was cl 
led Queen. This Office was never conferred 0 
any, but in the Comitia of the People, aſſembled i 
the Campus Martius, by Centuries. Nor could al 
but a Patrician be choſen for it. The King of it 
Sacrifices was not ſuffered to intermeddle in State. 
Affairs. Inſomuch, that when, in the Comiti, tif 


ſhare in them. 
109 Tho? Servius Tullius had appointed, the Ped- 


afterwards aſſembled, ſometimes by Tribes, 1uF 


there was occaſion. For the moſt important 
fairs, and for the Election of the principal Offices 
the Comitia were aſſembled by Centuries. We fl 
give a more particular Account of the different Rr 
man Comitia, as the hiſtorical Occurrences ſhall © 
quire. ; F 


loquin the Second to have reigned more than twen- 
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of an Intrigue carried on by one, whom he deſpiſed as a Madman, Nevertheleſs, Year of 
he returned to the City, attended only by his Children, and guarded by a ſmall R O M E 


Number of Friends. The reſt of the Army continued to carry on the Siege of 


Ardea. Brutus went himſelf to confirm the News of the Revolution which had 
happened at Rome. He went out of the City, with a Company of young Men 
well armed, took Care not to meet Tarquin, and appeared in the Camp. Yale- 
ris, one of the Conſpirators, had already prevented the Conſul, and prepoſſeſſed 
the Minds of the Army in his Favour. Beſides, a great Number of Letters had 
been brought at the ſame time, which all concerned the Change made at Rome. 
Titus Herminius, and M. Horatius, had received thoſe the Conſuls had written to 
mem: Which were carried thro' all the Legions, and after the Soldiers had heard 
them read, they adhered to all the Decrees the Romans had made in the City, both 
in the Comitia, and in the Campus Martius. So that Brutus found himſelf Maſter 
of the Army. Whilſt Jp. Lucretius, on his part, refuſed to open the Gates of 
Rome to the Tarquins, when they appeared before them. Thus the King, being 
x once both driven from his Capital, and rejected by his Troops, was forced to 
fy for Refuge to Cre, a City of the Hetrurians, with only his Wife, and his Sons 
Arunx and Titus. As for Sextus, he retired to Gabii, the Government of which 
he had uſurped. But this Change of Fortune encouraged the Inhabitants of Ga- 
hi, to revenge the Injuries they had received from him. They took away the Life 
of the perfidious Villain, who had treacherouſly delivered them up to his Father. 
A juſt Puniſhment of Heaven upon an infamous Debauchee, whoſe Incontinence 
had cauſed the Ruin of his Family! In the mean time, the Romans made a fif- 
teen Years Truce with the Nutuli; the Siege of Ardea was raiſed ; and Rome 
thought fſhe had recovered her Liberty, after the Baniſhment of the Targuins. 
Strange Caprice! The tyrannical Oppreſſions of one King, gave this People an 
Arcrfion to regal Power, who had lived happily under fix Reigns, and who after- 
vuds had often Reaſon to complain of their Conſuls. Tarquin 110 had teigned 


twenty five Years, when he was driven from Rome. 


110 Dion. Hal. has mentioned the Duration of Tar- 

in be Proud's Reign, more than once. Accord- 
ig to him, in his fir Book, he had at leaſt begun 
the twenty fifth Year of his Reign. And in ſeveral 
Places of his fourth Book, he ſometimes makes this 
Frince reign twenty five, and ſometimes twent 
four, Years compleat. But he does not ſay enoug 
it, to determine exactly the Number of the Years 
df Terguin's Reign. What is ſure is, that the twen- 
i fifth Year was begun, at the Time of this Re- 
Wution. Euſebius is the only Author who makes 


ty five Years. And in order to do this, he takes 
ten Vears from Servias Tullius. Tarquin was then 
hoary with old Age, as Dion. Hal. declares he was: 
This King was thirty, when he married Tallia; 
and did not marry her, till about the twenty fourth 
Year of Servias Tullius's Reign. Now Servins 
Tullius reigned about forty four Years; and Tar- 
quin was therefore fifty Years old, when he aſcend- 
ed the Throne. So that he muſt have been in the 
ſeventy ſixth Year of his Age, when Brutus aud 
Collatinus aboliſhed the Monarchy. 
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Liv. B. 1. 6.60: 


Year of g. J. {HE Baniſhment of the 7. arquins delivered Rome from her domeſtick 
ROME Tyrants, but it encreaſed the Number of her Enemies abroad, ang 
CCXIIII. ; made her loſe her Allies. That City, doom'd to be the Miſtreſs of 


very much increaſed, tho' its Juriſdiction abroad ſtill continued to be but of a (mill 


been brought thither from the conquered Cities; in which Circumſtance alone cor- 


Year of 
ROME 
CCXLIV. 


Jux1vs Bau- 
rus, and TAx- 
QUINIU sCoL- 
LATINUS, 


Conſuls, 


\ 


THE 


Roman Hiſtory. 


OO K V. 


the World, by changing the Form of her Government, was now almoſt reduced to 
the ſame Condition ſhe was in; at her firſt Foundation. She was in a manner left 
to her ſelf, and confined to ſo ſmall a Territory, that ſhe had not above two or 
three Cities that could properly be ſaid to be under her Juriſdiction. In the Space 
of two hundred and forty three Years, the ſeven Kings who had govern'd Rom, 
and had been always victorious over their Neighbours, had not, by an hundred 
Battles, and much Bloodſhed, gain'd Land enough to furniſh their City with Provi- 
ſions. So that the Romans were, at their firſt Revolution, confin'd within trait Li. 
mits; and all the Nations round about them were as independent on them, asin 
the Time of Romulus, The Hetrurians, the Latins, the Sabines, and the Voſſi, 
their near Neighbours, tho' often conquer'd, were again in Poſſeſſion of their Li. 
berty; and their tranſient Subjection to the Kings of Rome, had procured the Jatc 
little more than the empty Honours: of a Triumph. The City it ſelf was indeed 


Extent. There were then a prodigious Number of Inhabitants in Rome, who had 


ſited the Strength of the Roman State: inſomuch, that the Citizens of Rome them. 
ſelves were in a Condition, by their Numbers and by their Valour, to give Lay to 
the many jealous neighbouring Nations, the moſt inconſiderable of which had Ter 
ritories of greater Extent than the whole Roman Country. Indeed the Kings of 
Rome had begun to ſupply the Want of a more extenſive Dominion, by the ulcful 
Confederacies they had made with the Latins and Hetrurians: for theſe Allis 
anſwered the Purpoſes of a larger Territory. They had obliged themſelves, by tix 
Terms which they were forced to accept, to raiſe as many auxiliary Troops in tici! 
own Country, upon the firſt Notice, as the Romans ſhould require. Rome, by ti 
means, had facilitated the Conqueſt of the neighbouring Nations, even whilſt ſt 
remained under the Government of her Kings. As for Tarquin the Proud, tho ie 
League between the Latins and Rome was owing to him, yet ſoon after his Exile, | 
appeared that he had had nothing but his own Intereſt in View; for all the Nation 
in Confederacy with the Romans went over to his Party. So that Rome, now be 
come a Commonwealth under the new.Conſu/s, but left to her ſelf and unſuppor 
ed, was both to maintain the Liberty ſhe had aſſumed, and to open that new Cour 
of Conqueſts, which ſhe afterwards carried on, even to the Ends of the know 
World. It is from this new Birth of Rome, fallen again, if we may ſo ſpeak 
into a State of Infancy, that we muſt trace her Progreſs, till with Aſtoniſhment * 
ſee her arrive at her utmoſt Pitch of Grandeur. | 

F. II. Taz Joy which was felt in Rome, upon the Recovery of publick Liberty," 
not free from Uncaſineſles and Suſpicions. The two Conſuls, Funius Brutus, ® 
Tarquinius Collatinus, tho named to the Conſulſpip on the 24 of February, in d 


Year of Nome 243, did not begin to diſcharge the important 1 Duties of * 
88 Fun 103 


1 Here I find that Authors differ: Nevertheleſs, ſhall obſerve in the remaining Part of this Hilo 


the Chronology of the Roman Years, which we muſt depend upon this Ara. The mier * 
82 S | | 
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bb V. The ROMAN HISTORY. 
pinion till the 24 of May, in the Year 2 244. And from that Time the Ro. Year of 

mans placed all their Confidence in Brutus only, His Colleague Collatinus had R O N E 
ten Joſt that Credit among the People, which had gained him the Votes of the AV. 


Centuries, 4 
were in, at t 


tot 


ſſembled in the Campus Martius. In the firſt Hurry the People's Minds joxws Bev- 


he Death of the brave Lucretia, they had haſtily promoted the Huſ- ru, nd Tar- 
QUINIUaCgi- 


band of a Woman, whoſe Virtue they honoured, to the Conſulſhip; taking it for larmus, 
tanted, that the Affront he had received from an infamous Kinſman, would gain Conſuls. 


che Aſcendant in his Breaſt, over his Affections for his Relations. But they after- Lis. B. 2.42. 
wards reflected on the Name he bore, and Part of the Hatred they had conceived, ” 


againſt the royal Branch of the Tarquins, fell on the Grandſon of Egerius Tar- 
yinius, the Brother of Tarquin the Firſt. The Romans at firſt expreſſed this Aver- 
fon by ſecret Murmurs only; but it broke out flagrantly, upon the firſt Tokens 
Collatinus ſhew'd, of any Remains of Affection for the Family from whence he 
iprung. . | | 5 
! HOWEVER, in the Beginning of the new Adminiſtration under the two Conſuls, 
Nome enjoy'd a profound Peace. Thoſe Citizens, of whom Tarquin's Army be- 
fore Ardea conſiſted, returned to the City; and the Conſuls thought themſelves 
concerned to prevent the Diſſentions, which they might ſow among the People. 
For it was preſumed, that the Soldiers, who had ſerved under Tarquin, would ſtill 
reſerve ſome Inclination for their General: They were therefore called together 
in the Campus 3 Martins, exhorted to live in Concord, and the Decree of perpe- 
tral Baniſhment, which was already paſſed againſt the T arquins, was renewed in 
their Preſence. And this was not all. For, after Expiations had been made for 
the City, by the Blood of Sacrifices, the Conſuls, ſtanding before the Altars, where 
the Entrails of the Victims had been offer'd, took an Oath, in the Name of their 
Children, and all their Poſterity, that they would never replace either Tarquin or 
his Sons, or any of his Family, upon the Throne; would never elect any King in Rome; 
or ſuffer any to be elected. And then they proceeded to the Election of a 4 King 


of 


Calendar ought indeed to ſet this Matter at a Cer- Account is agreeable to the Opinions of the moſt 
tainty ; but as it has two different Feſtivals of the able Chronologers. Indeed, the Silence of antient 
| Regfugium, the one on the ſeventh Day before the Authors, and the various Opinions of the Moderns, 

Gs 5 of March, and the other on the ninth Day leave the Matter in ſuch Perplexity, that we can 


before the Calends of Fane, where ſhall we fix? I pretend to nothing but arbitrary Conjectures about 


am of Opinion, that theſe two Feſtivals were occa- 


ſoned by two different Circumſtances of the Tar- 
gains Expulſion. It was, probably, in the Month 
of February, that the Gates of Rome were ſhut a- 
gainſt Tarquin the Proud; and I am of Opinion, 
that the Conſpiracy of the Tarquius to return to 
Rome, was diſcovered and puniſhed in the Month 
of May; and hence the two Feſtivals, which were 
hx'd to two different Days, were both called Regi- 
fugium, But tis properly from the latter, that the 
Office of the Conſuls is to bear Date. It's true, Brau- 
tus and Collatinus were nominated to the Conſulſpip 
before the Month of May; but yet, that was the 

me when the Expulſion of the Tarquins was com- 
pleated, and they were deprived of all Hopes of re- 
covering the Throne, unleſs by Force of Arms. 
From that Day in May, to the Beginning of Octo- 
ber, which was originally the Beginning of the Con- 
| ſular Year, there remained four Months; which 
without doubt were not reckoned in the Year of 
Brutus's Conſulſhip, any more than were the three 

preceding Months: And that he was appointed to 
be Conſul all the Year 224, beginning with the 


Month of October, is proved thus. Plutarch ſays, 


he was ſlain in Battle, the Eve of the Calends of 


March, Now, it can't reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that 


it was on the laſt of February, 243; for, at that 
rate, he had been Conſul only fix Days: Whereas, 
by what he did in his Conſulſbip, it's eaſy to judge, 
that he enjoyed that Poſt much longer. And there- 


fore it muſt be on the laſt of February, 244, that 


be died. Thus it will be eaſy to conceive, that in 

the ſeven remaining Months of ; 

Was to end in October, he | 

derlors nominated, the firſt of which died a few 
Vays alter he had ſucceeded Brutus. At leaſt, this 


led Menſis 


hip, in the 


crificulus, was never ele 
Centaries; which were never aſſembled any where 


his Conſulſhip, which 
ight have = wo Sue 


it. However, the Account we have given appear'd 
to us the moſt rational, as being founded upon the 
Authority of Macrobius, who ſays, in the firſt Book 
of his Saturnalia, that the Month of June was cal- 
Junius, becauſe that Brutus (whoſe 
Name was Funius) after he had ſent Tarquin into 
Baniſhment, did in that Month pay the Vows he had 


made to the Goddeſs Carna, which is the Name 
the Romans gave to the tutelar Deity of the noble 


Parts of the human Body. 


2 Livy and Dion. Hal. agree in fixing the Conſul. 


ſhip of Brutus and Collatinus to the Year of Rome 243. 
But we fix it, according to other Authors, to the 
Vear 244; becauſe we don't reckon thoſe Months 
when they began to take Poſſeſſion of the Conſul- 
ear 243. And in this we agree with 
the Faſti Capitoliui, (from which we ſhall not de- 


) as well as with the Opinions of Meſſala, O- 
roſius, Rufus, Eutropius, Fornandes, and Solinus. As 


2 and Dion. Hal. have allowed thirty eight Vears 
tO 


e Reign of Tarquin the Elder, inſtead of thirty 
ſeven; their firſt Miſtake has here led them into a 


ſecond ; which we correct by good Authorities, and 
eſpecially by the Order of the Faſti Capitolini. 

3 Though Hiſtorians do not mention the Place, 
where this Aſſembly was held; yet it's eaſy to gueſs, 


from what Dion. Hal. ſays, that it was in the Cam- 
the Sacrifices, or Rex Sa- 


pus Martins. The Kin 
d, but in the Comitia by 


— 


but in the Campus Martius. 


The Romans, by eſtabliſhing a King of the Sa- 


m__ preſerved only a vain Shadow of Royalty. 
Livy founds this Prieſtly Di 
of the People, who conſider 


ing often exerciſed the Prieſtly Office, the 1 
W ape> Ia n 0 


«> net ef 4 


gnity on the Superſtition 
d, that their Kings hav- 


ion. Hal. B. 5. 
p. 286, 287. 


rus, and Tan- Tullius concerning Contracts, was revived: The Right of giving deciſive Votes in 


12 _ The ROMAN HISTORY. Book I 
Year of ef the Sacrifices. This Office was conferr'd upon Manius Papirius 5, a Man of 72 
ROM E trician Extraction, but of a ſweet and peaceable Temper, His Title of Kin, 2 
N., it was confined to the Functions of Religion, was not likely to bring any Icon, 
Joxrvs Bev- venience upon the riſing Liberty of the People. After this, the Law of Serving 
— 4 roy important Affairs, was reſtored to the People; and they recover d the Liberty of 
Conſuls. going out of Nome to attend the Country- Feſtivals. Theſe favourable Laws te. 
minded the young Romans of the happy Times their Fathers had ſo often boalteg 
of, and they taſted theſe firſt Sweets of their Freedom with Delight. 
Plutarch. Tn Conſuls had now nothing to fear from the People; and therefore employ'4 
their Thoughts about ſecuring the Senators, amongſt whom Valerius made a Pi. 
gure, and had a great Intereſt. His Reputation for Equity and Wiſdom was heigh- 
ten'd by his tender Love to the People, and by the Affections of all the Indigent 
whom he relieved in their Neceſlities. As therefore he had had a Hand in the "hy 
cluſion of the Tarquins, and was one of the four Avengers of the Liberty of Rowe, 
he had hoped he ſhould have been named Conſul, at the firſt Election. The Pre. 
| ference the People had given to Collatinus, ſowred his Mind. He ſhewed his Dic. 
content, by his long Abſence from the Senate, and by his Receſs from publick Af. 
fairs. His Uneaſineſs began to make him ſuſpeted ; and it was feared, that it had 
turned his Heart in Fayour of the Kings, whom he had ſo zealouſly perſecuted. 
But the publick Apprehenſion ceaſed, when he appear'd in the Senate, on the 
Day appointed for the Senators to take the fame Oath which the People had taken, 
to extirpate Kings, and to aboliſh kingly Government. Valerius then ſignalizd 
anew his Love for Liberty: He ſwore, more than once, that he would never have 
any Friendſhip with the Tarquins, or ſhew any Indulgence to their Pretenſions. 50 
that his Probity quieted the Peoples Minds, and his Love to the Commonweal in- 
creaſed the Efteem and the Regard which the Publick had for him. 
Dion. Hal. F. III. Tavs Rome was in Tranquillity at Home: But the Tarquins Abroad were uſing 
B. 5. 5. 279. their utmoſt Endeavours to ſtir up her antient Enemies, and her new Allies, againſt 
her. The baniſh'd King wandred from City to City; ſometimes among the La. 
tins, and ſometimes among the Hetrurians; and being in ſome Places well, in 
others, ill received, he at laſt caſt his Eyes upon the antient Country of his Fore- 
fathers. Tarquinia was at that time one of the moſt flouriſhing Cities of Hetry- 
ria, and the Capital of one of the twelve Lucumonies, which compoſed the He- 
trurian Body. There 22 ſought an Aſylum, and there he fixed the Centreof 
his Negotiations; which he immediately begun, by gaining the Affections of the 
Tarquinians. He put them in mind, that their City was the Nurſery of his Fa- 
mily, in [raly; that his Great Grandfather, who was born within their Walls, had 
made the Name of their City illuſtrious, by bearing it on the Roman Throne; 
that he, the fifth King of Rome, had concluded a Treaty with the Herrurians, 
which was very advantageous to their Lucumonies; and that he ſhould be charmed 
to find their Gratitude equal to the Benefits they had received from his Progeni- 
tors, and to the Inclination he had always had to oblige them. Theſe Words diſ- 
poſed the Hearts of the Tarquinians in his Favour; and the Account he gave them 
of his Misfortunes ſoften d em into Tenderneſs. He told em the Condition to 
which Rome had reduced him. I am driven into Baniſhment, ſaid he, without 
having been heard, and condemned without any perſonal Crime. 1 drag about with 
me, from Country to Country, my unhappy Sons, whoſe Proſperity made them the 


of the Worſhip which they were obliged to pay to fed of this Honour, enjoy'd many Privileges, but 
the Gods, required that the Prieſt, who preſided with this Reſerve, that he might neither canvals for, 
over the Sacrifices, ſhould bear the Name of King, nor exerciſe, any Office of Magiſtracy. He was 
tho* his Authority was abſolately confined to even forbid to be preſent in the Comitia; and there- 
Concerns of Religion. And, leſt this new King fore, as Plutarch aſſures us, after he had preſided at 
ſhould, take any Advantage of ſo pompous a Title, the Sacrifice which preceded holding of the Comitia, 
it was order d, that in the Execution of his Office, he made off with Precipitation. His Wife was cal- 
he ſhould be ſubject to the Pontifex Maximns. But led Oneer, and bore a Part with her Husband in 
Dion. Hal. pretends, that the Romaut, in Conſide- the Prieſtiy Functions. This appears from an an- 
ration of the Advantages which had accrued to their tient Inſcription, preſerved by Grater, viz. REX- 
City, from their Kings, thought themſelves obliged sacRoRUM. AUR. Cum. MANLIA. L. F. FA- 
to preſerve the Name, in the Perſon of a Sacrificer. DILLA. REGINA SACRORUM. 
The Election of this King belonged to the People 5 We chooſe rather to rely on Dion. Hal. than 
aſſembled by Centuries: And he was conſecrated on Feſtus, who calls the firſt Perſon elected Ning 
by the Augurs and Pontificet. He that was poſſeſ - of the Sacrifices, Sicinnins Bellntas. Ol | 
; 92 | | e pſt 


4 


ty, | 


5 2 — . — 14 
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Obſells of Jealouſy, and whoſe Indigence makes them worthy of Compaſſion. Theſe Year of 
Words were followed by the Tears of the King, and the tender Compaſſion of the ROME 
Aſembly. The Tarquinians concluded upon ſending an Embaſſy to Rome, with 9 
Letter from Tarquin, directed to the Raman People. | Junivs BAU- 
Tas Deputies arrived at Rome, and preſented the baniſhed King's Letter to the parts Fa 
cenate, demanding that it might be read to the People aſſembled in the Comitia. N 
Tarquin had charged the Ambaſſadors to lay his humble Supplications before the Conſul. 
Senate, in which there was no Appearance of the Haughtineſs of a proud King, 
who had formerly made himſelf independent of the Senators, and of the Curie. 
Aſliction, ſaid the Deputies, Has brought Tarquin fo be juſt what Rome would 
have been glad to have ſeen him, on the Throne. His Demands are juſt, and his 
Requeſt is modeſt. He only deferes youll give him leave to return to Rome in 
Safety, that he may preſent himſelf before the Senate, who ſhall judge whether it 
te proper to let him appear before the People, to give them an Account of his Ad. 
miniſtration. If he finds any Accuſers in Rome, he offers to ſubmit to the Fudg- 
ment of the aſſembled Curiæ. If the People judge him to be ſo free from Guilt, as 
10 be fit to appear again upon the Throne, he will not reſume it, but with the 
Approbation of his Subjects; and upon ſuch Conditions, as they ſhall think fit to 
preſcribe to him. But if his Innocence, and his paſt Exploits, ſhould be Conſidera- 
tions too weak to ſtand againſt Faction, or his evil Deſtiny, he confines his Deſires 
within the Limits of leading a private Life in his own Country, free from the 
Hazards, and the Reproach, of an injurious Baniſbment. Do we ask any thing of you, 
alded the Deputies, but what common Equity, and the Law of Nations, will not 
permit the moſt barbarous People to refuſe * Tour King, whether he be guilty or 
mocent, entreats you to hear him, and condemn, or acquit him, by your Suffrapes. 
Romans, your Honour is at flake. Shall it be publiſhed among the neighbouring X - 
tims, that Rome has condemned her Governor, without giving him a Hearing; 
ad that ſhe has puniſhed him, without bringing him to a Tryal ? Over-Pru- 
dnce has led you to take unjuſtifiable Precautions. Exceſſive Rigour, and irrecon- 
cileable Hatreds, are not at all agreeable, either to the Virtue you profeſs, or to that 
Juſtice, which is the very Soul of Government ; or to that Prudence, whoſe Buſineſs 
it is, to prevent the Evils of an uncertain Futurity, 
Tarts Diſcourſe, and the Fear of bringing Rome into a long and dangerous War, 
made the Confuls inclinable to bring the Tarquinian Deputies before the People, 
and to leave the Deciſion of the Affair to the Comitia . But Yalerius was aſhamed 8 * 
of the Weakneſs of theſe firſt Defenders of an ill- eſtabliſned Liberty. He oppoſed 
the Opinion of the Conſuls, and remonſtrated to the Senate, that the Populace, 
who were naturally timorous, and not ſo jealous of their Liberty, as fond of Peace 
and Tranquillity, would infallibly ſuffer themſelves, either to be moved to Com- 
paſſion, or intimidated by the Threats of the Hetrurians. And he concluded, that 
lic Tarquins ſhould not be permitted to return to Rome, nor the Curie aſſembled, 
to give Audience to the Ambaſſadors. Accordingly, his Advice was followed: 
ad thus the firſt Attempt of the artful Tarquin was defeated, by a Man, who had 
been ſuſpected of favouring him. | | 
HIV. Tas Senate gave this publick Proof of their Affection for Liberty: and in- 
ded this chief Body of the new Commonwealth, was above all others concerned for 
fer to exclude Kings, who kept it in a State of Dependence, and often under Op- 
preſſion. For this Reaſon the Conſuls thought it neceſſary to reſtore the Senate 
al its Rights and Prerogatives, and re-cſtabliſh it in its antient Luſtre. Tarquin 
the Proud had done his-urmoſt to make it contemptible, by reducing the Senators 
o a ſmall Number. Some of them had been deſtroyed, either by Proſcriptions, or 3 
y the King's ſecret Management; others had condemned themſelves to a voluntary. 8 = 
Exile; and the Places of thoſe who died a natural Death, had never been filled up. + 4 
And therefore it was thought a Matter of Importance to reſtore the Senate to its 
tient Majeſty, and to gain it the Reſpect of the People, as well by the Number 
of the Senators, as by the Dignity of their Perſons: For which Reaſon, a Number 
or wile Men, and Men of Intereſt, were ſought out amongſt the Roman Knights, Livy, K. 


10 We have this Account from Plutarch. Dion. Brutus had no regard to the Remonſtrances of the 
far from mentioning- Valerius, affirms, that Ambaſſadors. | | 
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* 
a 1 
y Wh 


of the Sacrifices. This Office was conferr'd upon Manius Papirius 5, a Man of n 000 
4. Fx | 


trician Extraction, but of a ſweet and peaccable Temper. His Title of K;,, 1 

it was confined to the Functions of Religion, was not likely to bring any 15 a = | eb 
venience upon the riſing Liberty of the People. After this, the Law of Day i 
Tullius concerning Contracts, was revived : The Right of giving deciſive Vows > 


important Affairs, was reſtored to the People; and they recoverd the Liber, Lett 


going out of Rome to attend the Country. Feſtivals. Theſe favourable Lays | 1 TH 
minded the young Romans of the happy Times their Fathers had ſo often boa nat. 
of, and they taſted theſe firſt Sweets of their Freedom with Delight. | 42791 


Tu Conſuls had now nothing to fear from the People; and therefore employ = Te 


their Thoughts about ſecuring the Senators, amongſt whom Valerius made z Y ho | 
gure, and had a great Intereſt. His Reputation for Equity and Wiſdom was hen Hie 
ten'd by his tender Love to the People, and by the Affections of all the Indigen = Wy 
whom he relieved in their Neceſlities. As therefore he had had a Hand in the * ö I Legue 
cluſion of the Tarquins, and was one of the four Avengers of the Liberty of Ry, | er 

he had hoped he 3 have been named Conſul, at the firſt Election. The Pr 7 
ference the People had given to Collatinus, ſowred his Mind. He ſhewed his! -n/ 
content, by his long Abſence from the Senate, and by his Receſs from public i AM”! * 
fairs. His Uneaſineſs began to make him ſuſpected; and it was feared, that iht! . 
turned his Heart in Favour of the Kings, whom he had fo zealouſly perſecue; pro 
But the publick Apprehenſion ceaſed, when he appear'd in the Senate, on H! /r. 
Day appointed for the Senators to take the ſame Oath which the People had tike, ene 
to extirpate Kings, and to aboliſh kingly Government. Valerius then ſignaizy 
anew his Love for Liberty: He ſwore, more than once, that he would never he a 
any Friendſhip with the Tarquins, or ſhew any Indulgence to their Pretenſions. K dc 
that his Probity quieted the Peoples Minds, and his Love to the Commonwel n nit 
creaſed the Eſteem and the Regard which the Publick had for him. ” 20 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 5. p. 279. 


F. II. Tnus Rome was in Tranquility at Home: But the Tarquins Abroad wereuln oma 
their utmoſt Endeayours to ſtir up her antient Enemies, and her new Allies, again ® ; 
her. The baniſh'd King wandred from City to City; ſometimes among the [ 2 
tins, and ſometimes among the Hetrurians; and being in ſome Places well, i! ** 
others, ill received, he at laſt caſt his Eyes upon the antient Country of his For. 347 
fathers. Tarquinia was at that time one of the moſt flouriſhing Cities of Hun | 
ria, and the Capital of one of the twelve Lucumonies, which compoſed the H. 
trurian Body. There Tarquin ſought an Aſylum, and there he fixed the Centre! #Þ 
his Negotiations; which he immediately begun, by gaining the Affections of ti: i» 
Tarquinians. He put them in mind, that their City was the Nurſery of his. 
mily, in /raly; that his Great Grandfather, who was born within their Walls, hi 
made the Name of their City illuſtrious, by bearing it on the Roman Throne; 1 
that he, the fifth King of Rome, had concluded a Treaty with the Hetrurim, 7 
which was very advantageous to their Lucumonies; and that he ſhould be charmed Þ 
to find their Gratitude equal to the Benefits they had received from his Progen- YG 
tors, and to the Inclination he had always had to oblige them. Theſe Words di- 
poſed the Hearts of the Tarquinians in his Favour; and the Account he gave then Wa 
of his Misfortunes ſoften'd em into Tenderneſs. He told 'em the Condition | 
which Rome had reduced him. I am driven into Baniſhment, ſaid he, withoit 
having been heard, and condemned without any perſonal Crime. I drag about wit) 
me, from Country to Country, my unhappy Sons, whoſe Proſperity made them tit 


of the Worſhip which they were obliged to pay to fed of this Honour, enjoy'd many Privileges, but 
the Gods, required that the Prieſt, who preſided with this Reſerve, that he might neither canvals fon 
over the Sacrifices, ſhould bear the Name of King, nor exerciſe, any Office of Magiſtracy. He 
tho* his Authority was abſolutely confined to the even forbid to be preſent in the Comitia; and ther 
Concerns of — — And, leſt this new King fore, as Plutarch aſſures us, after he had preſide(® 
ſhould take any Advantage of ſo pompous a Title, the Sacrifice which preceded holding of the Comii 
it was order'd, that in the Execution of his Office, he made off with Precipitation. His Wife was cal 
he ſhould be ſubje& to the Pontifex Maximus. But led Queer, and bore a Part with her Husband 10 
Dion. Hal. pretends, that the Romans, in Conſide- the Prieſtly Functions. This appears from an . 


ration of the Advantages which had accrued to their tient Inſcription, preſerved by Grater, vis. Rex tient 
City, from their Kings, thought themſelves obliged sAcRORUM. AUGUR. Cum. MANLIA. L. F. * the 
to preſerve the Name, in the Perſon of a Sacrificer. DILLA. REGINA SAcRORUN. wiſe 


The Election of this King belonged to the People 5 We chooſe rather to rely on Dion. Ha than 

aſſembled by Centuries And he was conſecrated on Feſtus, who calls the firſt Perſon elected Nit 

by the Augurs and Pontificet. He that was poſſeſ- of the Sacriſices, Sicinnius Bellutas. 0 hi 7 
4 —.— | | 


=D | 97 : 
43 = were followed by the Tears of the King, and the tender Compaſſion of the 
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Fs of Jealouſy, and whoſe Indigence makes them worthy of Compaſſion. Theſe 


ſlembly. The Tarquinians concluded upon ſending an Embaſſy to Rome, with 


Y Letter from Tarquin, directed to the Roman People. 


is io prevent the Evils of an uncertain Futurity. 


ics arrived at Rome, and preſented the baniſhed King's Letter to the 
3 F Ge that it might be read to the People aſſembled in the Comitia. 
917 had charged the Ambaſſadors to lay his humble Supplications before the 
I nate, in which there was no Appearance of the Haughtineſs of a proud King, 
Wo had formerly made himſelf independent of the Senators, and of the Curiæ. 
17, ſaid the Deputies, bas brought Tarquin 70 be juſt what Rome would 
ers been glad to have ſeen him, on the Throne. His Demands are juſt, and his 
11/7 is modeſt. He only deſires youll give him leave to return to Rome in 


1 Ufety, that he may preſent himſelf before the Senate, who ſhall judge whether it 


& -7r0per to let him appear before the People, to give them an Account of his Ad- 
| ew If he 122 9 in Rome, he offers to ſubmit to the fudg- 
f the aſſembled Curiæ. If the People judge him to be ſo free from Guilt, as 
% /it to appear again upon the Throne, he will not reſume it, but with the 
+ pprobation of his Subjects; and upon ſuch Conditions, as they ſhall think fit to 
eſcribe to him. But if his Innocence, and his paſt Exploits, ſhould be Conſidera- 


77e too weak to ſtand againſt Faction, or his evil Deſtiny, he confines his Defires 


1: ihe Limits of leading a private Life in his own Country, free from the 
E:>:rds, and the Reproach, of an injurious Baniſbment. Do We ask any thing of you, 
cd the Deputics, but what common Equity, and t he Law of Nations, will not 
nit the moſt barbarous People to refuſe ? Jour King, whether he be guilty or 


oocent, entreats you to hear him, and condemn, or acquit him, by your Suffrages. 


2 lomans, your Honour is at ſtake. Shall it be publiſhed among the neighbouring Na- 


ns, that Rome has condemmed her Governor, without giving him a H earing ; 


} nd that ſhe has puniſhed him, without bringing him to a Tryal ? Over-Pru- 
Mice has led you to take unjuſtifiable Precautions. Exceſſive Rigour, and irrecon- 


able Hatreds, are not at all agreeable, either to the Virtue you profeſs, or to that 


ice, which is the very Soul of Government; or to that Prudence, whoſe Buſineſs 
. Tuls Diſcourſe, and the Fear of bringing Rome into a long and dangerous War, 
ade the Couſuls inclinable to bring the Tarquinian Deputies before the People, 
d to leave the Deciſion of the Affair to the Comitia . But Valerius was aſhamed 


me Weakneſs of theſe firſt Defenders of an ill-eſtabliſhed Liberty. He oppoſed 


We Opinion of the Conſuls, and remonſtrated to the Senate, that the Populace, 
Who were naturally timorous, and not ſo jealous of their Liberty, as fond of Peace 
ad Tranquillity, would infallibly ſuffer themſelyes, either to be moved to Com- 
ſſion, or intimidated by the Threats of the Hetrurians. And he concluded, that 


er. arquins ſhould not be permitted to return to Rome, nor the Curiæ aſſembled, 


give Audience to the Ambaſſadors. Accordingly, his Advice was followed: 
d thus the firſt Attempt of the artful Tarquin was defeated, by a Man, who had 


een ſuſpected of favouring him. 


K. IV. Tas Senate gave this publick Proof of their Affection for Liberty: and in- 
cd this chief Body of the new Commonwealth, was above all others concerned for 
er to exclude Kings, who kept it in a State of Dependence, and often under Op- 
teſſion. For this Reaſon the Conſuls thought it neceſſary to reſtore the Senate 
its Rights and Prerogatives, and re-eſtabliſh it in its antient Luſtre. 7. arquin 
e Proud had done his utmoſt to make it contemptible, by reducing the Senators 
a ſmall Number. Some of them had been deſtroyed, either by Proſcriptions, or 
the King's ſecret Management ; others had condemned themſelves to a voluntary. 
ile; and the Places of thoſe who died a natural Death, had never been filled up. 
c therefore it was thought a Matter of Importance to reſtore the Senate to its 
ient Majcſty, and to gain it the Reſpe& of the People, as well by the Number 
the Senators, as by the Dignity of their Perſons. For which Reaſon, a Number 


6 We have this Account from Plutarch. Dion. Brutus had no regard to the Remonſtrances of the 
ol. far from mentioning. Valerius, affirms, that Ambaſſadors. 
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Tarquins were examined by the Senate. And nothing could be more model tu 


The ROMAN HISTORY. Bo 
(who held a ſort of middle Rank between the Senate and the People) to file! 
vacant Places; and they being 7 added to the Remains of the Roman Seng, * 
order to make up the antient Number of three hundred, they were therefore p 
led 5 Conſcripti. The Name of Patres, or Fathers, was confined to the od : ; 
nators : And becauſe theſe new ones had been lately put upon the Liſt of th. y ; 
Senators, they were called only Conſcripti; 5. e. Perſons dritten, or era 
gether, with them. |: 
F. V. In the mean time, the Targuins, who deſpaired of ever ſoftening the Rig 
of the Senate, thought however they could raiſe a Storm in Rome, ſufficient to kay | 
throw the Work of the Conſuls. For tho' Tarquin the Father had made by; f. 
Friends, in a Reign that was equally odious to the People, and to the Patria 
yet his Sons had ſecured, in the City, a Number of young Debauchecs, « ,, i 
moſt illuſtrious Nobility, who regretted the Loſs of their Companions, a: ;,þ i 
Supporters of their Extravagance, whom a Similitude of Manners, and a Pi; 
of the ſame Pleaſures, had united together in one Society. They Conſilers = 
publick Liberty as a Curb to their Licentiouſneſs. Under the Kings, faid these! / 
knew where to have recourſe, when things went ill with us; for then tle , WM or 
Sons, and his Courtiers, were our Patrons and Interceſſors, and ſcreens i; fn 4 opes 
the Rigour of the Laws. But now, that we are in Jubjection t. an inn ade 
Senate, what Favour can we hope for? and what have we not to fear, fi pon 
Severity of theſe rigorous Defenders of Order and Regularity? = Tx 
THESE Men, who by their Incontinence and diſſolute Manners, had l:! Witho!: 
Senſe of Honour, were the chief Foundation of the Hopes of the Tem reen 
who, 1n order to gain their Point, prevailed with the Tarquinians to ſend a fen 3 beir I 
Embaſly to Rome, under pretence of demanding the Eſtates of the Exist! be A4 
were periſhing for Want, among thoſe who had given them an 4/1/1m. | n,. 
the real Deſign was to ſpirit up a Company of factious young Men, to ati} er 4: 
the Lives of the Conſuls. They therefore gave the Ambaſſadors, Letters fort e O. 
of their Friends and Relations, who had moſt reaſon to be concerned for tif 
Abſence. The Embaſly was admitted by the Romans, and the Propoſals of u Sc 


the Demands of the baniſhed King. He promiſed to renounce for ever attemi 
to recover the Crown by Force of Arms, if the Eſtate which his Fathers had WY 
him, and which was detained in Rome, was reſtored to him. So that the Requiſ 
of the Tarquins divided the Conſuls and the Senate, in Opinion. Brutus, wif 
an auſtere Love for his Country inclined to Severity, was of Opinion, that iy | 
ought to refuſe to an outlawed Family, that Wealth which would certainly bc ug | 
to the Prejudice of Rome. But Collatinus, a Man of more Temper, and pemf Mitten 
moved by ſome Remains of Affection for his near Relations, was for reſtoring e rs, \ 
Eſtates of the Exiles, and coloured over his Opinion with the Appcaraic RAMP of 
Juſtice. It was not by their Wealth, ſaid he, that the Tarquins became cdu < PI. 
as: It was by their Pride, and by their lawleſs Extravagance. We have jw ats, 


rid ourſelves of their Perſons : let us not unjuſtly detain their Eftates. uu ': 


Brutus would not give up an Opinion with which he was ſo prepoſſeſſed, thi l ; b 


new Commonwealth be able to bear up againſt the Reproaches of the Nations Fl 2 PM ti 
us, for having palliated ſordid Avarice with a Zeal for Liberty? To reſtart j : = d 
Tarquins their Eſtates, is to deprive them of all Pretences to make War g, *, 


and to give the neighbouring Nations a new Reaſon to eſteem us. Neveriii mg . 5 
ds, 


| ity. | 
7 Tacitus, Livy, and Platarch, aſſure us, that theſe ſcripti. It's true, Dion. Hal. gives the ſame Nn * 
Patres Conſcripti were added to the Senate, in the of Patres Conſcripti to the Senators, made 1 9 D] 
Conſulſhip of Brutus. But Livy and Plutarch do Reign of Romulus: But this Form, (! 0 r _ 
not agree as to the Time when this new Addition guique Conſeripti eſſent, which was alwas les 
was made. The former places it in the Time, when when the Senate was call'd together, ſuſici 1 ee 
Brutus held the Conſulſbip with Collatinuss, The ſhews the Miſtake of the Greek Hiſtorian: g „. 210 
latter is of opinion, that it did not happen till Bra- when we find in Latin Authors, Patres Ca ech! 
tus had Valerias Poplicola for his Collegue. I have uſed to expreſs the Senate in general, _ ».. 
followed L:vy, whoſe Order, I think, more agree- muſt be underſtood, as if they were joined * * 
able to the Hiſtory. junction, Patres, & Conſcripti, i. e. Ti eee. in c 
8 Theſe Conſcript Fathers were called The New and zhoſe who have been added to them. / FF 1 Hiſt 
Senate, or Novus Senatus. And it appears by Livy's vours our Opinion, when he ſays, tha 45 NS Con"; 
Words, rightly underſtood, that the old Senators called Conſcripti, who had paſſed from th 1 House 
only were called Patres; and that the new ones Roman Knights, into that of Senators. ee that 
were diſtinguiſhed from them by the Name of Con- © | 
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= into a Paſſion with thoſe who oppoſed his Deſires ; and turned Collalinuss 
n into an Accuſation againſt him 9. Inſomuch, that the Affair, after . 
J | * been long conſidered by the Senate, was at laſt ev mage —_ Er fs ay 
Wi. Curio were called together, and Brutus renewed betore them : - gs Bi K 
oas of Trcachery, with which they Were already prepoſſeſſed: 5 . 58 
Nat nevertheleſs, the Opinion of Collatinus was confirmed by — ping Rd 
uc, he carried it only by one Vote: but it was at length decreed, that the 12 
W. ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of the Eftates of their Family: 9 PY 
7 g. VI. WaiLsT the People were employed in loading Carriages With the Furniture, 
1 d other Effects of the Exiles, and in ſelling what could not be Carrie 3 
W nbaſadors took an Opportunity to form a Cabal in favour of the . 1 herd 
rere two illuſtrious Families eſpecially, which preſerved a Faun Affection tor, 
e 7 arguins. The firſt was that of the Aquilii, which had threc der e 
Wd the other was the Family of the Vitellii, which had two. Each of theſe Fa- 
W,ilics was allicd to the two Conſuls. Brutus had married the Siſter of the two 
illi io, who were young Patricians, at Age to tabe publics . ee and 
W for the Aquilii, they were the Sons of Collatinns's Siſter. Thcir Youth, the 
Wopcs of Impunity, and their old Intimacy with the King's Sons, Was what had 
Wade them ſuſceptible of the Impreſſions, which the Tarquinian Ambaſſidors made 
on them. And the Y7tel/i; had the Aſſurance to take their two Nephews, the 
eas of Conſul Brutus, who were but mere Youths. into the Conſpiracy ; hoping, 
Without doubt, that the Defc&ion of the Conſul's Sons miuht be made uſe of to 


recen them from the Puniſhment, to which they would otherwite be crpoſed, if 
11 . ' 
aeir Plot ſhould be diſcovered. The Conſpirators commonly met at the Houſe of 


I farquins into the City by Night, was taken, in Preſence of the Ambaſſadors: And 
Wc Oath, with which the Conſpirators confirmed it, was accompanied with barba- 
aus Ceremonies. After a great Supper, the Gucſts (amongſt whom were the two 
36c ns of Brutus, ſeduced by their Uncles) diſmiſſed their Attendants, and ſhut them- 
ves up in a large ' Apartment, which ſtood by it ſelf; and there they ſecured the 
Naclity of the Conſpirators by a deteſtable Sacrifice. The Victim was a Man, of 
Wh oſc Blood they made Libations to the Gods; and over his trembling Entrails they 
core to deſtroy the Conſuls, and reſtore the Kings. 

Tur Tarquinians were at the Head of the Intrigue, and perſuaded each of theſe 
aicreet Youths to write a Letter to the Exiſes, and fecure the eternal Gratitude 
WE thc King, by an authentick Proof of their Zeal for his Intereſt, The Letters were 
ritten in the very Place where they met, and put into the Hands of the Ambaſſa- 
rs, who lodged with the Aquilii. But Providence wes watchful in the Preſerya- 
WW: of a Commonwealth, which it deſigned ſhould be the Miſtreſs of the Univerſe. 
Wc Plot, which required inviolable Secrecy, was diſcovered by one of thoſe Acci- 
nts, which Heaven directs, tho' Men aſcribe them to Chance. 

IN ſpite of all the Precaution uſed by the Conſpirators, to keep their Secret 
pm their Servants, a Slave, who had greater Penetration than the reſt, ful. 
ected the Deſigns of his Maſters. His Name was 12 Vindicius. He was born at 
enina, had been taken Priſoner in War, and was then Butler to the Agquilii, The 
eat Care which was taken to ſend him away after Supper, and perhaps ſome half 
ords, which ſlipt from the Gueſts, gave him a Suſpicion, and excited his Curi— 
ity. He ſtayed by himſelf at the 13 Door of the Apartment, and, thro' a Crevice, 


ſaw 


©-| 
or. 


off; the af: 


Plutarch adds one Circumſtance to this Ac- 
int. He fays, that Brutus, enraged againſt his 
pllegue, ran into the Forum, crying out in a Fu- 

that Collatiuus was betraying the Intereſts of 
ne. Upon which, Caius Minucius made a warm 
ch to the People, againſt the Targuize. 


irs. But Plutarch, Livy, and Aurelius 
ee, in calling them Vitellii. 

[1 Hiſtorians do not agree about the Place, where 
Conſpirators met, and ſupped. Livy fixes it at 
t Houſe of the Vizell;z. Plutarch, — Dion. Hal. 
Ke that of the Auilii to be the Scene: And their 


ior, 


0 Dion. Hal. calls them Marcus, and Manins © 


Opinion is to be preferred, as agreeing beſt with the 
Sequel of the Hiſtory. The Apartment in which 
the Conſpirators ſwore the Reſtauration of the Tar- 
quins, was ſeparate from that of the Women. Dion. 
Hal. calls it «0&1. Plutarch adds, that it was dark, 
and ſeldom frequented. | | 
12 Dion. Hal. ſays, that this Vindicius, whom 
Plutarch calls Vindex, had been made a Slave at the 
taking of Cænina. But Hiſtorians don't mention, 
that this City had been beſieged by the Romans, ſince 
Romulus's Time. 
13 According to Plztarch, Vindicins hid himſelf 
behind a great Cheſt, and was a Witneſs of the 
3 whole 
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Year of ſaw all the Myſteries of the Conſpiracy, and heard all the Diſcourſe of the Com] % 
ROM E rators. Then being over-burdened with a Secret of ſo great Importance, th, 0 = 
covery of which might procure him his Liberty, by ſecuring that of Rowe, he | 
Juxrvs Bau- tuated betwixt Fear and Hope. He forclaw the Conſequences of a Depoſition | 

* which each of the Conſuls was ſo nearly concerned, and feared leſt Brutus, in ak | 
tarinuss to ſave his Sons, and Collatinus, to ſecure the Lives of his Nephews, ſhould thi 
Conſuls. fit to deſtroy the ſingle Witneſs of their Crime. He went therefore to 9. 6 
rius, that conſtant Defender of Liberty, and unburdened his Mind to him. Valziy, * 

Doors were always open to the meaneſt of the People. And that illuſtrious Sm 
gave a kind Reception to Vindicius, who, in the Preſence of his Wife and A. y,þ i 
Plat. Life of rius his Brother, related all that he had ſeen and heard. Halerius immediately yy 
Poplic. the Slave under his Protection; but ſhut him up in a Room, under the Care vii 
Wife. And his firſt and chief Concern was to ſeize the Conſpirators Letters, wh 
Dion. Hai. Were to be carried to Tarquinia the next Day by the Ambaſladors. Valerius thy Þ 
B. 5. ibis. fore went out before Day, accompanied by his Friends, his Clients, and Domeſtic, Þ 
whom he divided into two Bands; one of which he poſted, under the Condat 
his Brother, at the Entrance of the Houſe of the Aquilii, to ſeize what Lt 
ſhould be brought out of it; whilſt he himſelf, attended with a Guard, entered g 
Ambaſſador's Apartment, without Reſiſtance, and there found and ſeized the 1; 
ters, which the Conſpirators had written the Night before. He was no ſoft 2 
come out from thence, but he met the Aquilii, who were returning home, tv i 
a nightly Excurſion. They immediately ſuſpected that their Letters were ſeized: w 
all their Endeayours to force them from Valerius were in vain. The brave Seay 
and his Company, made a courageous Defence. They wrapt the Aquili wif 
their Robes, threw them upon their Shoulders, and carried them by Force into 
Forum. M. VAalerius had alſo the good Luck to intercept other Letters, which H 
been hid amongſt ſome Clothes, which were carrying away from the Houſe of kj 
Aquiliz. And, in ſhort, none of the Heads of the Conſpiracy eſcaped ; they u, 
all taken into Cuſtody, at the Conſul's Houſes. | 
F. VII. EARLY in the Morning, the People were ſummoned to the Comitia vf i 

Brutus, and his Collegue, ſat on the Tribunal of Juſtice. The Priſoners b, RE: 
brought before their Judges, were, one after another, tied to. Stakes, with iN AE. 

Hands bound behind them. So melancholy a Spectacle this! that the People , 
ſcarce turn their Eyes towards Brutus's two Sons. Their Youth indeed, and ih 
Affection which the People had for their Father, raiſed ſome ſort of Compaliuſſ 
in their Hearts; but then, the Heinouſneſs of their Crime, the Parricide vid 
they had ſworn to commit, and the new Slavery into which they deſigned to plu 
Rome, leſſened the publick Concern for them: And therefore the whole i 
tention of the People, and all their Pity, were turned towards Brutus. Till 
Minds were in Suſpence about the Sentences which the Conſuls were going toi 
nounce, the one againſt his Sons, and the other againſt his Nephews. But Ju 

himſelf did not ſeem to relent at the Fate of his guilty Sons: and began the I 
Dion. Hal. with their Examination. Vindicius appeared againſt them; and his Teſtimony u 
* 1 found unanſwerable. The two Priſoners made no Defence but with their Teas; , 
which the inflexible Brutus did not ſeem to be moved. He ſternly commande 
Regiſter to read the Letters, which his Sons had written to the Tarquins: and u 43 

Sign, their Writing, their Seal, all appeared convincing to a Father, who co _ 
eaſily diſtinguiſh his Sons Hands. Titus, ſaid he, ſpeaking coldly to the two 
ſoners, without calling them Sons, and you, Tiberius, what have you t0 Vi 3 
your Defence? But they were ſilent, and their Silence confeſſed their d, 

They were thrice called upon to make their Defence: but inſtead of Exculs al 
Supplications for Mercy, they made uſe of no Eloquence beſides their Tears. "nn 
which, the major Part of the Senators were moved with Compaſſion, a! *hal 
fuſedly murmured, Baniſh them, Baniſh them. As for Collatinus, his Ey WW 1 
bathed in Tears; and Valerius, as rigid as he was, had nothing to ſay. He my 
not condemn ſuch young Offenders, nor was he willing to abſolve them. N - 
favourable Diſpoſition therefore gave the two guilty Youths ſome ſmall Hopes: 


>: 
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whole Plot, without being diſcovered. Being under trivial Circumſtances, I have taken the wolf 5 4 
4 Neceſſity to chuſe ſome one, or other, of theſe bable. 1 
3 | 9 
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expected the Deciſiori with Horror. At length, Fu 7 


% ſſembly trembled, and a 
9 1 up to Hive Sentence: Upon which, there _— a 1 3 Ki 
ery Perſon preſent was concerned for the Guilty, as for his own Sons; whillt N 
ir Father ſeemed indifferent about the Matter he was going 1 FF ty ſuf- Inks Brv- 
iently known, that at Rome Fathers were the firſt Judges 0 A o 1 bak bs 
nd in the preſent Caſe, it may be faid, that Brutus alone made the Decree w ich LATINUS 
ndemned his Sons to Death. For he was heard to ſay, with a ſteady Voice, which Confuls. 
not interrupted ſo much as by a ſingle Sigh, Lictors, I deliver them over 10 

=; execute the Law upon them. But at theſe Words therc was ſuch a Shriek in 

e Aſſembly, as one would think ſhould have been ſufficient to pierce the Conſul $ 

ert. The People were in a great Conſternation, to ſee an unhappy Father, thro 

WD Excc(s of Virtue, deprive himſelf of his only Hopes of Poſterity and therefore 

Nied out, Ve give em back to their Country, and to their Family. As for the two 


iminals, they made bitter Lamentations, and endeavoured to ſoften their Father, 


addreſſing themſelves to him under the moſt endearing Names. But the Conſul 
ut his Heart againſt Compaſſion, and forgot that he was a Father. He would not 
much as abate his Children any one of the Puniſhments which were allotted to 
Wc greateſt Criminals. He ordered them to be beaten with Rods, in his Preſence, 
a did not turn his Eyes from them, whilſt they underwent that Puniſhment, 
Ind laſtly, he ſaw their Heads ſtruck off, with a ſteady and compoſed Countenance; 
Sd was unmoved at ſeeing the Earth wet with his own Blood. An Example this, 
ich Rome has always admired, and which the Cree“ Hiſtorians trembled to re- 
ee, for fear they ſhould not be believed by their Countrymen! An Action which 
=D our Times is blamed by ſome, but applauded by others, as the moſt glorious 
crifice paternal Affection could ever make to Liberty, and the Love of one's 
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. VIII. Bur Brutus had now ſeen Blood enough ſhed, and the Struggles he had had Parch. 

his own Mind, made it neceſſary for him to compoſe it. He therefore 14 deſcended 

m the Tribunal, quitted the Comitia, and left his Collegue to do the reſt. 

yon which, the great Difference betwixt Collatinuss Weakneſs of Mind, and the 

verous Soul of Brutus, immediately appeared. The People had indeed been 
eered to ſee the Execution of two tender Youths, who would never have been 
ity of this Crime, if they had not been ſeduced into it; but they impatiently ex- 

dead the Condemnation of the Aquilii, who had been the Leaders and Authors of 
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tion, it was not ſo much Matter of Surprize, as of Indignation. But the Peo— 
were exceedingly aſtoniſhed, when he order d that the Slave Vindicius ſhould be 
een out of the Hands of the Accuſers, and be deliver d up to his Maſters: This 
aſed the Zeal of Valerius. He had promiſed with an Oath to protect the Evi- 
cc; and he kept his Word. The Lictors attempted in vain to force him out 

his Arms: Yalerius's Clients, and the Friends he had about him, defended that 
portant Witneſs, who had otherwiſe been deſtroy'd, to prevent his appearing as 
= Evidence. Nor was this all; for all the People called for Brutus, and inſiſted 
on his coming back to the Comitia. That unfortunate Father had had but a few 
oments to recollect himſelf, and ſecretly to bewail his Family-Misfortunes: How- 


14 Dion. Hal.'s Account of this Matter differs he had Recourſe to his Authority, and pardoned the 
dm that of Plutarch, which appears to us more Criminals. This ſo exaſperated Brutus, that he 
able, and more agreeable to Brzzus's Genius. committed the Aquiliz to Priſon, in ſpight of the 
VP he former pretends, that Brutus, immediately af- Oppoſition of the other Conſul, and accuſed him 
FE 1 the Execution of his Children, had the Aquilii before the People, of Treaſon and Perfidiouſneſs. 
—_ git before him; that after their Letters were Collatinus ſeeing with Grief, that the People were 
ad aloud, he gave 'em Leave to make their De- unanimouſly againſt him, and againſt thoſe whoſe 
ace; and that they, having nothing to ſay for them- Defence he had undertakan, thought he could no 
ves, had Recourſe to Tears an Entreaties ; but longer exerciſe the Office of a Conſul, with Digni- 
— Purpoſe. F or Brutus, ſtill inflexible, order- ty; and therefore choſe to abdicate the Magiſtracy 
the Lickors to ſeize them, and carry them to Ex- at the Perſuaſion of Sparins Lucretius, his Father- 
mon. Collatinus ſuſpended it, and made the in-law. Collatinus was ſucceeded by Pablins Va- 
a —＋ Remonſtrances to his Collegue, in favour leriut. Brutus immediately, with the Concurrence 
1 Confpirators : But being piqued when he of his new Collegue, put all thoſe to Death, who 
und that he could not ſoften Bruzz:'s hard Heart, had been concerned in the Conſpiracy” _ 
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LAr Ixus, 


Conſuls. 


Liv. B. 1. c. 5. 


Plutarch. 
Dion. Hal. 
3 


rus, and Tar- 
QUINIV5CoL- 


- 


Year of ever, he appeared again with the ſame Firmneſs of Mind which he had ſhe 
RO ME firſt; and his Preſence made the Priſoners tremble, but quieted the Mings 
. Aſſembly. When he had again aſcended the Tribunal, he order d Silence, 00 
Joxws Bau- made this ſhort Speech: Romans, the Authority which I had over my 
made me ſacrifice them to the publick Welfare : The Authority which th, 
give you over all the Subjects of the Commonwealth, makes you Maſters 
cuſed. Let their Fate be determined by your Suffrages. 
heartedneſs, by Inſtances of Lenity; or approve my Firmneſs of Mind, 


of Juſtice. 


Thus, three Articles of great Importance to the riſing Commonwealth, were m 4 

1ſt. What Puniſhment ſhould be inflicted 0 1,þ i 
reſt of the Conſpirators. 24/y. What Treatment the Tarquinian Ambaſſadors j, 
34ly. What Reward ſhould be given to the Diſcoverer of the Conf. 
And they determined, as to the firſt, that the Conſpirators ſhould, wit 
Exception, ſuffer as Rebels: Which Decree was accordingly executed. For, 1; 
they had been beaten with Rods, their Heads were ſtruck off with the Axes of it 
Liffors. As to the ſecond, after they had long deliberated what to do with tel 
- Ambaſſadors, the Regard the Romans had for the Law of Nations, at laſt got | 
better of their Abhorrence of a Treaſon concerted againſt a lawful Governney| 
In the third Place, it was decreed, that Ymnazrcus s deſerved that Liberty which 
had ſecured to the Romans; and it was thought that they could not refuſe ton! 
compenſe the Deliverer of their City, with a Title to all the Privileges of 200 

And beſides theſe Gratifications, he had a Reward of five and twenty thy} i 

ſand Aſſes of Braſs, iſſued out of the publick Treaſury. And tho' the People a! 
formerly decreed that the Tarquins Eſtates ſhould be reſtored to them; yet they, 
nate now thought they might, without impeaching the venerable Decrees of tz} 
Curie, refuſe, to the declared Enemies of Rome, thoſe Means which they wth 


to the Deciſion of the Curiæ. 


deſerved. 
racy. 


tizen, 


make Uſe of to its Deſtruction. 
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were diſtributed to thoſe indigent Citizens, who had none of their a lla. 


and the Publick kept only that Piece of Ground ſituated between the City af 
the Tyber, and bordering on the Campus Martius, which the greedy King tulf 
formerly, by an Encroachment upon the City, added to his Demeſnes, and d un 


15 It's commonly thought, and is probable e- 
nough, this Latin Phraſe, YVinaicare in liberta- 
tem, had its Riſe from the Name of Vindicius, 
who was made free by the Conſul. But there are 
others, who will have it to be derived from the 
Word Vindicta, which ſignifies a Wand, with which 
the Pr.etor, whoſe Office it was afterwards to grant 
Freedoms, ſtruck the Slave, whoſe Maſter had a 
mind to ſet him at Liberty. In order to reconcile 
theſe Opinions, it may be ſaid, that the Hard it 
ſelf took its Name from Vindicius. In the Cere- 
mony of granting Freedoms publickly, (for there 
were private ones, which were granted either by 
Will, or in the Preſence of Witneſſes,) the Maſter 

eſented his Slave to the Prætor, firſt holding him 
by the Hand, and afterwards quit ing his Hold; 
whence came the Latin Word Manumiſſio. Then, 
after he had given him a little Blow on the Cheek, 


he preſented him to the Conſul, or to the Prætor; 


who ſtriking him gently with his Wand, pronounced 
theſe Words: Aio te liberum eſſe more Quiritium. 
This Ceremony being ended, the Slave was regiſ- 
ter d upon the Roll of Freed- men. Then he was 
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ſhaved, and put on the Cap called Pi w 
was worn by the Romans upon certain Dajs. TY 
order to make the taking Poſſefion of this Kin 
Cap more ſolemn, it was | prey car in the Ta 
of Feronia, the Goddeſs of the Freea-men. c 
of theſe Temples, there was a Stone ey! 
this Inſcription on it!: Benemeriti Servi ll r S 
ſurgant liberi: And it is well known, that th 1 
leus was, among the antient Roman,, the 9! 16 
Symbol of Liberty. At the Death of * 4 
People appear'd in the Streets, with tlis f 23 
their Heads. On a Medal of Antonius, W - 
Liberty holding the Pileus in her Hand, wn i; 
Inſcription, LiBERTAS. cos. iii. + 
16 Livy ſays only, that a Sum of Moro J 
We have fix'd it at 51 Bu 


the C- 
that v. 


given to Viudicius. Lin tion, 
twenty thouſand Aſes of Braſs; becauſe 0 aof? 
ſelf, in B. 9. of his firſt Decad, has obſerec was 


ed his 
t till t. 
Brutu. 


9 The 


the Reward appointed by Law, for the ＋* i : | 
ſhould diſcover Conſpiracies, on a 
Sum; as that for Free- men did to a hund 
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bor v. De ROMAN HISTORY. 199 
1 a Plain encompaſſed with Trees, was now con- Year of 
1 | common 7 and the Roman Youth made & © M E 


Place for the Exerciſes of Wreſtling and Racing. But 8 
ſcrupled to houſe the Corn, which Juxivs Bau- 


rus, and TAR- 


ted for his own Pro 

rated anew to Mars, 

ee ot it as a convenient ++ 

> pa 3 N pe” ö 21 their Hands; and therefore threw it, ““ San 
AY ey found on the Groun y ; P he W „ os he low; by hands OL 

cher with the Trees, into the River. The Water ot tt as | 18 

4 Hi char Heap of Trees, and Sheaves of Corn, being accidentally ſtop d in a mud- Conus. 

I Place, begun to form that 19 fine Iſland in the Tyber, which, 3 

3 avs, was a Part of the Suburbs of Rome, and which 1 encrea INS, yt 

Jad which the Stream brought down, and by the Filth which was empty 15 0 

1 City, had in a little time {0 folid a Foundation, that, with the He p of Piles, 

Romans were able to build on it the famous Temple of /Eſculapms. A 

= 5. 1x. Id the mean time, the Weakneſs which Collatinus had ſhewnat the ROY 0 

conppirators, had turned the People's Suſpicions of him, into hatred. And ru- 

eicher thro' an Averſion to the whole Race of the Tarquins, or thro a well- 

unded Miſtruſt, or thro an Antipathy to a Collegue, whoſe Humour did not 

t his own, took Advantage of the Diſpoſition the People were in, to get him 

3 poſed from the 20 Conſulſhip. But Brutus was frank and open. For before he 

aertook any thing againſt Collatinus, he firſt threaten'd him, and, in an Aſſem- 

of the People, made a Speech to this Effect: Romans, F your Choice could 

oe united the Aﬀettions of the.two Conſuls, there would have been no Defect in 

new Government, and I ſhould have had nothing more to wiſh, But when 

nere placed together upon the ſame Tribunal, it happen d, by a Mrsfortune which 

4 not be foreſeen, that there was as great 4 Difference betwixt Collatinus and me, 

+ /::wween 4 Hatred of Tyranny, and a Love of Tyrants. His Afﬀettion for a 

eſable Family, makes him run all Hazards, in order to reſtore our Oppreſſors ; 


2 


en 


% 1 am profuſe of my own Blood, in order to preſerve my Country. I fear the 


cs, who avenge the Violation of the Oaths by which we are bound: whilſt he | 

es cm give way to his Family-Intereft, and the Ties of Blood. Have not all | 

C&D latinus's Thoughts, and the whole Strength of his Intereſt, been levell d at the 

2D, ſcruction of that Liberty, which his Honour obliged hin 40 defend And 

bad Hopes he would defend it; but the E ſtates which he ſollicited you to 

ore to the Enemies of Rome, and the Impunity he WAS ready to grant, 70 

4 Conſpirators, have unmaskd a Partizan of the Kings, who lay conceal d 

er the Appearance of a Conſul. How! Collatinus, I have not ſpar ed my own 

laren, and ſhould I ſpare a guilty ing aide whoſe Body only remains among ſt 

"88; whit his Heart is with the Out-laws? Should I fhew any Indulgence to a 
//c2ne, who conſented to my Death, by favouring thoſe who had ſworn to com- 
? Romans, let us prevent the Euils which a domeſtick Enemy is preparing 

Loet us at once deprive him of that Authority which he abuſes; and wreſt 

Sword out of his Hand, with which. he threatens us. In my Judgement, he 

7 to be depoſed. And as for you, Romans, I order you to aſſemble by Curiz, to 

re, by your Suffrages, whether it be fit that Collatinus alone, ſhould be at 
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a7 The Romans ſcrupled making any Advantage 
this Harveſt, either becauſe the Field had been 
ſecrated to Mars, or becauſe it had been pro- 
aned by Tarquiu's cultivating it for his own Pro- 


18 It's evident, from Plutarch's Words, that 

veſt was begun, when the Tarquius Eſtates were 
poſed of. It was not therefore, at ſooneſt, till 
Month of June, It's true, that the ſecond Feſ- 
al of the Kegifugium, was fix'd to the ninth Day 
ore the Calend) of Fane, i. e. the 24" of May. 
ence we have conjectured, that the laſt Decree 
the Curiæ againſt the Tarquint, was pronounced 
that very Day: Notwithſtanding which, the Diſ- 
ution or their Eſtates might not be made till the 
d of June, when Harvelt was begun. Collati- 
Was ſtill Conſul at that Time, not having re- 
ed his Office till ſome time aſter; moſt probably 
till the Month of October, in which the Vear 
Brutus's C onſulſhip properly began. 


. 


9 The antient Romans built ſeveral Temples in 


that Iſland; and particularly three, one of which 
was dedicated to Aſculapius, another to Jupiter, 
and the third to Faunus. Livy conjectures, that 
the Romans afterwards encompaſſed the Iſland with 
Moles, in order to make the Land the firmer. The 
Iſland was join'd to the City, and to the Hill Ja- 
niculus, by two Bridges; whence it had the Name 
of The Iſland of the two Bridges. It was after- 
wards called, The Sacred Iſland, when the Romans 
had built a great Number of Temples there, to the 
Honour of their Gods. 

20 The Hiſtorians from whom we have our Ac- 
counts of Collatinus's Abdication, place it diffe- 
rently, and vary as to the Order of the Circum- 
ſtances; which ſufficiently ſhews the Uncertainty 


they were in. We think we have placed the Fact, 


and its Circumſtances, in that Order which agrees 
beſt with the Series of the Hiſtory. So great a 
Diverſity of Opinions, among thoſe who relate the 
lame Event, is very perplexing. 


the 
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Year of the Head of the Commonwealth. Brutus, from this Moment, 4A 


ſhip, Collatinus muſt ſtill ſhare the Government with him. 
Taxse Words raiſed ſo great a Commotion among the People, 
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renounces the Con 


univs Buv- ſcarce hear Col/latinus's Defence: In vain did he reproach Brutus with betraying of 3 


us, and Tar- 
QuinIusCor- 
LATINUS, 


Conſuls. 


Friend, and defaming his Collegue; for the People did not regard his Inveq; 2 
Till at length he, by virtue of the Authority he had as Conſul, forbad the * 4 
holding the Aſſembly which his Collegue had appointed. But this Probitj. 1 
was a new Provocation; and his Affairs went the worſe for it: For it raiſed ” 


People's Reſentments to ſuch a Height, that they began to run to the Place wie 4 
the Curie met; and every thing ſeemed to tend towards a Depoſition of Collatinf Y 


by Violence. 


Then Hp. Lucretius ventured to aſcend The Tribune, 
Speeches were uſually made to the People. He is ſaid to have been the fir 


from Which t 1 
pig! 


Man that ever obtained Leave of the Conſuls to make a Speech in the Conil I 


His Age, and the Remembrance of the virtuous Lucretia his Daughter, 
Attention: And he directed his Speech firſt to his Son-in-law Col/atinns. 
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ſays he, do you obtinately reſolve to continue, in Spight of the People, in a 4 i 


to which they have raiſed you. As you received it at firſt from them; ſo yl 
now to reſign it into their Hands. For, when a ſudden Tempeſt ariſes, 4 ; if | | 
Wiſdom to know how to avoid it. Dont ſtrive againſt the Billows, 
ſee 'em boiſterous. A private Life offers you a ſafe Harbour. Put in voluntail 
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without waiting till the Wind drives you in, at the Peril of Shipwreck. Nun] 
give ſurer Proofs of your Fidelity to Rome, by your Retreat, than you can hes | 
all your Speeches, and all your Proteſtations. As for you, Brutus, don't cam uf i 
preſent Reſentments to an Extremity, againſt a Collegue, who was, ſointh cijl 
jou, one of the principal Authors of our Liberty. Spare him the Indignity if mY 


baniſhed Rome upon bare Suſpicions, as his Relations were for real Crimes. til 
ou, Romans, mitigate the Uneaſmeſs of his voluntary Reſignation, by your Link i 
lity. Give him his Eſtate, and let your Treaſury ſupply what is wanting, un} 


able him to ſupport the Glory of a Roman Conſul, with Dignity, in his Rink F x 


ment. 


AND as this Advice of Lucretins's was received by the Aſſembly with ApplabÞ . 


Collatinus had then no Way left, but that of Abdication ; and therefore, after 
had called the Gods to be Witneſſes of his Innocence, and Men, of the Ingratiu 
of his Relations and Friends, he 21 reſigned the Conſulſbip. Upon which, Bu 
who had made him ſubmit to Reaſon, now highly commended his Wiſdom, af 
exhorted him to preſerve the ſame Affection for the Commonwealth, which RE 
would always continue to have for him. After this, Brutus procured him 1 


ſent of 22 twenty Talents, out of the publick Treaſury ;' and added five TalniÞ* 
his own to them, to ſhew that he had no perſonal Enmity to him. Thus the? 
Man of one Branch of the Tarquin Family, by leaving Rome, deliver'd it fronif 
The Place which Collatinus choſe to retire to, was Lavinium; wher ihY 
lived peaceably, and at laſt died of old Age. | - 


Fears. 


ſ 


g. X. BRUTUS did not long give the Romans room to ſuſpect, that he intenbi F 


to govern ſingly, and that, under the Name of a Conſul, he aim'd at all the | 4 | 
thority of a King: For he immediately aſſembled the 23 People by Centurt; F 


the Campus Martius, in order to proceed to the Election of a new Conſul, to Y 


21 Livy exceeds the Bounds of Probability, in 
the Account he gives us of Collatinus's reſigning 
the Conſulſhip : That of Plutarch and Dion. Hal. is 
better connected, and more judicious, as it aſſigns a 
plauſible Reaſon for the Conſul's Abdication. As 
for the Latin Hiſtorian, he mentions no other Rea- 
ſon of this Diſgrace, but Collatinus's Misfortune in 
being deſcended from the Family of the Tarquint. 
Nor have we ſhewn more Regard to Livy, with 


* According Relation to the Manner in which he diſpoſes the 
to Dr. Arbuth- Circumſtances of the Conſpiracy of the Vitellii and 
not, who rec- Aquiliis, For he places this Fact in the Conſulſpi 
kons but 60 of Brutus and Valerius, after Collatinus was d oled. 


Mine to a Ta- In which he is contradicted by the two Greek Hiſ- 
lent, the 20 torians. | 


Talents a- 
mount to 
3875 J. Ster- 


ling. 


22 Theſe twenty Talents, reckoning each Ta- 
lent at a hundred M:z#, and fix thouſand Drachme ; 


3 


and each Drachma at ten Sols, would ano 
the Sum of twenty thouſand Crowns Freud. "vl 
indeed, it's next to impoſſible, to make 4! ® 
Computation of the Value of the antient Col hap 
on the Foot of our current Species. Tis "al 
Reduction is not to be made, without ſupp lp 
abſolute intrinſick Value in Metals; whic! 
be a chimerical Suppoſition: Since their Var 
always been arbitrary, and relative to the 1 
Manners, and Cuſtoms of Nations, and ſi 
the Will of Law-givers, or of Princes, VB 
always ſettled the Value of their Coin, acc BY 
the Neceſſities of State. 1 2 
23 That is to ſay, that obſerving the Or - 
the different Claſſes eſtabliſhed by Servi] ** a 
the Suffrages of the Majority of the Centuſen wu 
then the Force of a Law. 2 


1 |. . * ; 8 a 2 957 In P * < > : 4 mn 
6 2 ' A ” ; a 2 O 1 
I 7 — 

1 


y the Place of Collatinus. The Suffrages of the People carried it for P. Hale Year N 


| : R O 

116, who, in the former Election, could not bear to ſee a ww". e who bo DOXLIV. 
r che Blood of the Tarquins, prefetred before him. Nevertheleſs, it may | 
id of Valerius, that, ſetting aſide his Ambition, he was one of the moſt virtuous Juxvs Bau- 


5 | Tus,and'Tar- 
litizens, Rome ever produced. For, being deſcended from the Sabines, he had nusCor- 


that Auſterity of Manners, which was profeſſed in the Country of his 1Arus, 
Ge The firſt of his Progenitors, who came to Rome, had managed the ——— 
reaty of Peace between Romulus and Titus Tatius; and had left his Children the 
rt of reconciling Differences, as an hereditary Eſtate. The new Conſul was de- 
ended from Valerius Voleſus, who had left him a great Eſtate; the belt Part of 
hich, in the Time of the Kings, he applied to the Relief of the Indigent : And 
can't be ſaid, that in thoſe Times of Confuſion, his Liberality proceeded from 
Hopes of Preferment. He, tho' more eloquent than the Roman Ruſticity 
uld at that time allow of, yet never made uſe of the Art of Perſuaſion, but to 
end the Oppreſſed. He was abſtemious, even to an Exceſs; being ſevere only 
nimſelf, and always compaſſionate to the Miſeries of other Men. In ſhort, by 
je ſole Inſpiration of Nature, and the Dictates of ſound Reaſon, he was an In- 
Ince of an accompliſhed Wiſdom among the Romans, before the Greek Philo- 
2 phy, in which Wiſdom was reduced to an Art, was known at Rome. 
raus, as the two Conſuls were equally eminent for their Love of Virtue, and 
me publick Good; there was a perfect Harmony between them: and they be- 
n their Adminiſtration, by paſſing a Law, which brought back a great number 
ercellent Subjects to Rome. It granted a general Amneſty to all thoſe who had 
| llowed the Fortune of the Tarquins. This Pardon Was extended to thoſe Citi- Plutarch and 
Ins, who finding themſelves guilty of certain Crimes, which the Indulgence of Dia. Ha. 
e former Government had left unpuniſhed, had of themſelves gone into Exile. 89 
ey had twenty Days allowed them to return to the City. If they did not ap- 


1 
8 We ; 
RL 


Wear there, in that time, their Effects were to be confiſcated, and their Baniſhment 
Wclarcd perpetual, without leaving them any Hopes of a Return. This wiſe Pre- 


þ 


tion deprived the baniſhed King of a great number of Friends and Soldiers. 


<V 


5 


the ambitious 7. arquin was not diſconcerted by the Union of the Conſuls, the 
yples Affection to them, or by the Defertion of the Romans, who returned to 
1 ir own Country. He did not deſpair of executing that by Force, which he 
ald not carry by Stratagem. And therefore, tho the Romans failed him, he till 
Need to find Aſſiſtance among their Enemies. Accordingly, he run thro' the ſe. Ln, B. 2. 
al Lucumonies of the Hetrurians, exaggerating, wherever he came, the Diſtreſs “ 6. 
ih he and his Children were in: and he found the Veientes as ready to liſten 
him, as the Tarquinians had been. He revived their antient Jealouſy againſt 
ume; and promiſed them to reſtore their Glory, and the Countries which the 
pmans had taken from them. In ſhort, he made them hope, that they ſhould 
e Day have Dominion in Rome, and enjoy the higheſt Degrees of Honour there. 
ee Confidence therefore which they placed in a General, who was famous for 
any Victories, engaged them in a new War with their old Enemies: And by 
us uniting the Forces of the Yeientes, and Tarquinians, the King had an Army 
ual to that of the Romans. The Royaliſts firit took the Field: but as ſoon as 
ey were entered into the Roman Territory, the Conſuls marched out their Troops 
meet them. Brutus commanded one Wing, and Valerius the other. But, for 
me Hours, Brutus marched at the Head of the Cavalry, in order to diſcover the 
zemy. > | 
F.XI. As Tarquin had been uſed to draw up his Army after the Roman Manner, 
obſerved the fame Order of Battel, as his Enemy: And. it may be aid, that this 
rather a kind of Civil War, than a Forcign one. Here were Allies againſt 
lies, and Roman Generals againſt Roman Generals; equal Valour, and equal 
Il, on both Sides. At length, the Roman Army paſſed the Tyber, and poſted Dien. Ha! 
elf in a Meadow, which was bounded by a 24 Foreſt, conſecrated to a Hero, l. 5- iti. 


ee Name was Ar/ius. When the two Armies were in ſight of one another, a Frs. 


* 


4 This Foreſt, dedicated to Arſius, or to Hora- called Borghetto. k The. Romans encam in 

according to Dion. Hal. is, by Liny, called Syl=> Meadows Junius, or Vinius, as the — err 
Nia. The Field. of Battel was fituated between by the Author of The Antiquities : But Plutarch 
Hill Zaxiculxs, and the Place which is now calls them The Eſurient Meadows. a BA 


1 Motion 
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Year of Motion was made on both Sides to begin the Onſet. Brutus, with his Cara RY 
RO M E marched towards the Enemy, deſigning to bring them to an Engagement, by 95 2 
., miſhes. Arunx, one of Tarquin's Sons, was advancing boldly, with a Party ys 'Y 
Joxws Bev- Horſe, when Brutus's Squadrons appeared within reach of their Darts. S0 a 9 
* and P. when the two Generals had diſcovered each other, There he is, cry'd Aruny 48 
ALERIUS, , . 2 10 Y 
Conſuls. Enemy of my Family, that Uſurper of my Father's Throne! This ſaid, he pu, 
Livy, B 2. on his Horſe; and Brutus flew to meet him. For ſingle Combats, at the Head gl 
* Armies, were at that time ſtill in Uſe. But in this, the two Champions were lk | 
on more by Hatred and Rage, than by the Love of Glory; and Paſſion had let. 
room on either Side, for the Exerciſe of Skill and Precaution : Inſomuch, thatty þÞ- 3 
two Combatants levelling their Javelins, ruſhed on; and ran each other thry % 4 
Body. Their Horſes, meeting each other with a violent Shock, threw their d 4 
Riders; and the Loſs of the two Generals was the Prelude of the Battel. 
Year of THEN all the Bodies of the two Armies engaged at once, Cavalry again (,| 
: wy” ag valry, and Battalions againſt Battalions. The Wing which Brutus was to jy, | 
LYN) commanded, being deprived of its Leader, and attacked by the Body of the7,,þ i 
P. Val Enis, quinians, commanded by King Tarquin and his Sons; the Romans were on ty 
Conſul. Side defcated, and put to flight. They were ſoon obliged to give way, and wy 
atterwards vigorouſly purſued, even to their Camp 25; which a Corps de Rem Ml 
of the beſt Roman Troops, defended with invincible Courage. On the Side wh! 
Valerius was engaged, the Veientes were routed, driven to their Camp, and uuf 
left the Field covered with their Slain. But never was the Succeſs of a Battel nu! 
dubious; never was the Number of the Slain on both Sides more equal: til jþ 
length, Night coming on, put an end to this doubtful Action, and left the ty} lp 
Camps uncertain, which had gain'd the Victory, or which was defeated. Eachin} MB 
the Fields round about them, ſtrewed with the Carcaſſes of their Countryna,} 
and they were both in a Conſternation, each thinking themſelyes conquered: win} 
if any Credit is to be given to a Fable, which was handed about at that tin, j& 8 
Voice was heard out of the Wood of Arſius, which encouraged the Romans, Hi P* 
ſuring them, that the Victory was theirs. This was perhaps a Stratagem of tz a 
expert Falerius, who either contrived, that a Voice ſhould actually be heard, or ? 
tended that it had been heard. But, be that as it will, it's certain that the Rina 
had more Conſtancy and Reſolution than the Hetrurians. The latter, as wells} 
quinians as Veientes, abandoned their Camp in great Confuſion, disbanded ti 
ſelves, and returned to their own Country. So that Valerius, who, by this mem 
remained ſole Maſter of the Field of Battel, ordered the Slain to be ſtripped af 
numbered. Upon which, he found, that the Enemy had loſt eleven thouſand a 
three hundred Men, and that the Romans Loſs was but one Man ſhort of the m 
Number. Early the next Morning, Halerius went and plundered the forkinf i 
Camp of the Hetrurians: And as the Number of their wounded was great, fel ! 
of them were retarded in their Flight: theſe the Rewans attacked, and took U 
five thouſand of them Priſoners. This Battel was fought the Day before the val 
lends of March. . + 19 1 
F. XII. NEeveRTHELEss, this Succeſs did not comfort Rome for the Loſs of tien 
nerous Brutus. The better the Commonwealth was ſecured by the Defeat of thels 4 
quins, the more ſhe regretted the Death of her Founder. The firft Funeral Honouf 
were paid him in the Camp, where his Head was 26 crowned with Laurel. After ug I 
25 According to Dion. Hal. this Corps de Reſerve ſtead. In the laſt Line were poſted thoſe ho 3 
conſiſted of the Triarii. For all the Roman Legions called Triarii, q. d. Tertiarii; becauſe they . 
were compoſed of four ſorts. of Soldiers. The int, the zbird Line. Theſe never exceeded the W. 
and the leaſt conſiderable, were called Velites, who ber of ſix hundred, how. numerous ſoever 1 
had no particular Rank in the Lines of the Legion; grow it ſelf might be. They were the belt Alen 4 
but hover'd about, both before, and between, the oldeſt, and the braveſt Soldiers, to be f 
Lines. The firſ# Line of the Roman Legion, con- whole Legion; and, in Battel, were always * lf 4 


ſis Þ 


ſiſted of thoſe who were called Haſtati, from their ready at hand, upon the leaſt Signal, and 4 HM | eral 
Weapon Haſta, which was a kind of Lance, or Keſerve, upon all important Occaſions. The Y i 
ſhort Javelin, which they threw at their Enemies. arii preſerved the Roman Camp, at this time „ [dee 


For this was their manner of fighting. The ſecond being pillaged, after the Detea of one of tei Theſ 
Line conſiſted of thoſe, who were called Principes. of their Army. 5 r the 
But there is nothing more uncertain, than the — 5 26 Romulus was the firſt who introduced, 1 


3 g | a7 
fon of their being ſo called: it's thought it might be, the Cuſtom of crowning Conquerors with Lon Sg cntion 
becauſe I were the firſt Line, and fought ſince which time, that Crown became the Mü , 
with their Swords; but that that Order was after- and Symbol. of Victory an 


Trinmphs: SE Lay 
Fi ge r in th 


wards altered, and the Haſtati placed there in their 
; ; 4 as, 
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Corpſe was carried to Rome; and the whole City being divided betwixt Mourn- 


for the Loſs it had ſuſtained, and 
aſtrations of both ſucceſſively. 


Day of March. All the 


alerius's Triumph was celebrated 27 on the 


ts wherever they paſſed. The Conqueror himſelf, in a Chariot 
3 Horſes, made his 1 into the City, amidſt the Acclamations 
the People, and of the Army. This Pomp was magnificent enough to excite 
Emulation of the Roman Generals, but not ſtately enough to expoſe the Con- 
ror to the Hatred of the Citizens. The Spoils of the Vanquiſhed were dedica- 
to the Gods; and the whole Day was ſpent in ſacrificing and rejoicing. 
as next Day, the Face of the City was changed: The Conſul put on a 
burning Habit; and after he had cauſed Brutus's Corpſe to be brought into the 
9m, in a magnificent Litter, he aſcended The Tribune; and then gave Rome the 
Example of thoſe Funeral Orations, which were ever after made in Praiſe of 
at Men. Nay, it's pretended, that the Romans 25 were carlier than the Greeks, 
nis Practice; tho' theſe were afterwards remarkable for making extravagant Pa- 
yricks upon their Heroes. Valerius ſignalized his Eloquence, by the Enco- 
Im he made upon his Collegue, which was received with univerſal Applauſe. 
ladies, in particular, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the ſame Demonſtrations of 
Waion for the Avenger of the Honour of the Sex; as if they had all loſt their 
mon Father 29. They went into Mourning for ten Months; and did them- 
es Honour, by the Honours they paid to the incomparable Brutus. It may be 
SW. that in the few Months, wherein he diſplayed his Wiſdom, he compenſated 
1 the many Years he was obliged to conceal it. He reſtored Liberty to his Coun- 
1 - cemented it with the Blood of his own Sons; ſecured Rome a Conſul, in whom 


oaths tn BO ant RS * 


— er r 


nin defending her againſt an Uſurper; and at his Death, left her in a Condition 
have no further Want of his Zeal. The Romans themſelves ſaid, that Brutus 
= undergone more Hardſhips and Hazards, in eſtabliſhing the Commonwealth, 
= Romnlvs had in founding the City. In ſhort, he deſerved, by one Year's 
gaduct at the Helm of State, to be conſidered, on the Account of his Love to his 
1 Wantry, and the great Endowments of his Mind, as the moſt illuſtrious Citizen 
ich Rome, tho very fruitful in Heroes, had ever produced. It plainly appears, 
ne left no Poſterity. That Branch of the Junian Family, from which he de- 
cded, was Patrician; and yet the Junian Family, for a long time after, was no 


oy for the Victory it had gained, gave De- K. © 


Street, there were Tables ſer out before the Doors; ſo that the Soldiers 


WW own Temper, Judgment, and all his Virtues were remarkably conſpicuous ; 


> 


7 The Battel was fought the Day befbre the 
ends of March, or the laſt Day of February, as 
bzarch aſſures us. The next Day, 1. e. the firſt 
March, was remarkable for the Triumph of Va- 
us. The Faſti Capitolins place this Triumph on 
ſame Day, in the Year 244, ſince Romulus. 

$ Funeral Orations were not ufed in Greece; 
after the Battle of Marathon, i. e. ſixteen Years 
r the Death of Brutus. Before that Time, the 
nerals of great Men, among the Greeks, were 
toured by publick Games, and Carouſals. We 
indeed, in the Writings of the Tragick Poets, 
t Theſeus publiekly pronounced an Encominns 
Mn the ſeven Captains, who loſt their Lives be- 
* Thebes; but this Circumſtance is mere poetick 
zention. Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, that the 
perians eſtabliſhed Funeral Orations, by an ex- 
ls Law, ee the account of thoſe who were 
n in the Wars againſt the Perſiaus. Anaximenes 


2 re than 30 Plebeian in Rome. A ſure Proof, that it was deſcended only from a 
SW atcral Branch of the Family of Junius 3' Brutus, the Conſul. , 


VA. 


the Rhetorician, as quoted by Plutarch, in his Life 
of Poplicola, falſely afcribes this Law to Solon. 

29 We have already obſerved, that the Roman Wo- 
men's Vear of Mourning conſiſted but of ten Months; 
for in this Caſe; they retained the antient Cuſtom, af 
reckoning the Year as Romulus did; and mourned 
for Brutus as long; as if they had loſt their Husbands. 
This Cuſtom is mentioned by Ovid, Faft. B. t. 

Per totidem menſes a ſunere conjugis uxor 

Suſtruet in vidua triftia figna domo. 

30 Tully indeed does Lucius Brutus, who mug- 
dered Julius Cæſar, the Honour of mentioning him, 
as lineally deſcended from the firſt Conſul; and 
Brutus himſelf pretended to that Honour. But in 
this the Roman Orator is comtradifted by the con- 
current Teſtimony of all Writers, Plutarch and 
Eutropius only excepted: Beſides, it's evident; that 
the firſt Brutus left no Iſſue. | 

31 The Romans afterwards erected a Statue to 


Brutus, 


203 


Vear of | 
E 
CCXLIV. 


People went out to meet the Conqugfor : And in P. Vattzvs 


Conſul, 


204 


Year of 


1 for ſome time, deferred calling the People to a new Election, 


P. ValExIvs, Who would fill Brutus Place with Dignity ; or thro' a ſecret Deſire of be 


Conſul. 


. Livy, B. 2. 
ch. 7. 
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F. XIII. VALE RIUS was left in peaceable Poſſeſſion of his Glory. * ; I 
either thro 1, 
gence, or thro' Deſpair of being able to provide Rome immediately with, 00 ; 4 
Ing, 10 1 


few Days, the ſole Author of his Country's Welfare : the Romans (who, in tl 
put a bad Coy 4 


Times, carried their Love of Liberty to an Exceſs of Diſtruſt) 
tion upon his Delays. He is an ambitious Man, ſaid they, who is trying the N 
ples Patience; and after he has accuſtomed us to bear the Toke, and thereby 14 
tolerable, he will then uſurp the ſole Dominion over us. Why does not he im | 
Brutus, whom he ſo highly extolled? That great Man, after Collatinus nel 
niſhed, did not defer the Election of his Collegue, one Day. And theſe Mum! i 
ſeemed to be countenanced by a Circumſtance, the Conſequences of which , 1 
lerius had not foreſeen. He was then building a fine Houſe 32, on the Broy ail 
Hill Palatinus, on that Side where the Hill commanded the Forum Romany i | 
the Comitium 3. That Part of the Hill was very ſteep, and difficult of Accek, f 
Situation therefore of this Houſe, made the People conſider it as a Citadel, fy 
whence the new Monarch would command the City, without any Danger of ki 9 
inveſted. Theſe Reports ſpread very faſt, and were heard by every body, bus! 
Perſon concerned. How happy is it, in ſuch a Conjuncture as this, to have ſicef 1 
Friends, and to be of a Temper to liſten to them. The Conſul himſelf, kom, M 
his Intentions to be upright, did not think it poſſible, that any body ſhould (uſt 3 
the contrary. But as ſoon as he was informed of what the People thought of jul 
he, without ſhewing any Uneaſineſs, came to a Reſolution, which he bei 1 
himſelf. This was, to ſend for a great Number of Workmen, to pull df 3 
his Houſe, the very next Night. Nor was he content with ſecing this em! al 
ted: for as ſoon as it was Day, he called the People together, and ſpoke to . 
in the following manner. How much does Brutus's Fate deſerve my Eny! if il 
died in the Service of his Country, with his Sword in his Hand, and carr 
his Glory entire. Tour unjuſt Suſpicions, Romans, never fullied it, in ki; li 
time: whilſt I have ſurvived him, only to ſee my Name ranked with thoſe TS 
Vitellii ud Aquilii Hou could your Diſtruſts fall upon the moſt approve if ey 
tues, and the firmeſs Supports of your Liberty? Is it poſſible, that my Dink bl: 
could make you believe, that the greateſt Adverſary of Regal Power, intentlil i 
uſurp it? Had IT made the Capitol itſelf the Place of my Reſidence, my pal ("lf i 
duct ought to have kept you eaſy. Is it poſſible, that I ſhould loſe the Conjiul i 
which you ought to repoſe in me, for ſo frivolous a Circumſtance, as the J, 
of my Houſe? Do you conſider me, only as a Perſon, who lives in this « H 
Place, and not as that Conſul, who has always been ſo zealous for your Ini, i 
Go, Romans, and ſee the Ruins of that Building, which has given you ſo mi 
Umbrage. 1 have changed 7 Habitation, and have made choice of the Ja 
that from the Top of the Hill, where I was building my Houſe, you may cbt 
to pieces with Stones, if I am ſtill the Object of your Fealou(y. - 
When he had ended his Speech, he ordered the Comitia to aſſemble: And ic 
People met accordingly in the Campus Martius, on the Day appointed. Vai 
left them entirely free, in the Choice of a new Conſul: and on this Occiu 
Rome gave a freſh Proof of her Gratitude to the firſt Authors of her LiF 


Brutus, in the Capitol; where he was placed in the 
midſt of the Kings of Rome, with a naked Sword 
in his Hand. There are two Medals ſtill remain- 
ing, which, it's thought, were ſtruck after the Mur- 
der of Julius Ceſar. On one, we ſee the Head of 


old Brutus: the other repreſents Liberty, with this 


Word, LiBERTAs. On the Reverſe, are the Lictors, 
armed with their Axes and Faſces, with which, Bra- 
tus was the firſt who was guarded as Conſul, after 
the Expulſion of the Tarqaizs; according to this 


Paſſage in Virgil, 


(Conſulis imperium hic, ſæ vaſque ſecures 
Accipiet. Eueid da 4 e . 


4 


Y\ 


32 That is, upon that Part of the Hill Pa 
which Livy, and others, call Summa Vi, u 
tinguiſh it from the Valley, which was cal ne” 
Vela, i. e. the upper, and lower, Velia. Vo rians 
rives this Word from the Latin Word vel 1 way 
cauſe, ſays he, the Shepherds uſed to lead the! Si more 
to feed in that Place, and there pluck of thei hu elk. 
before Shearing was invented. . - de D 

3 This occaſioned the unjuſt Suſpicions "4 s 0 
Romans againſt Valerius, who was afterwards cu s in! 
Poplicola. His Prænomen was Publius ; lle 1 
natural Etymology of which, is, that thoſe Ws ich ou 
called, who had been brought up in their * „, D. 
at the pablick Charge. PuBL1us, 2 Pu; v 
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k Sp. Lucretius, of 1 
warded, of the four Patricians, Who 


ver her from Slavery. 


eat Number of Conſulſpips. 
es and Conſuls. 
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cceed Brutus in the Conſulſhip. But Rome did not long gather 
pped to receive, from the Government of ſo wiſe a 


im from her a few Days after his Election. 
THE Roman People, as they came out 0 


Wy. De ROMAN HISTORY. 
| the Father of Lucretia, was the only Perſon that remained un- Year of 


had firſt bound themſelves by Oath, to de- 45 5 A 
ALTZRIOS, 
I”, Ev. 


He therefore, tho' he was very old, was pitch'd upon to 
the Fruits ſh- P 


n old Man, Death ſnatch'q and 
Coniu! 

f the Comitia, r ve bf _—_ 5 VaL.as 
F d the Probity of the Conſul Valerius; and were equally ſurprized f9rLicora, 
E of his 8 at his Diſintereſtedneſs in ſacrificing — 
to the Peoples Uneaſineſs. As therefore the Publick would not bear that ſo 
tat a Man ſhould live in a borrow'd Houſe, they complimented him with a large 
WW owund-Plat, in an agreeable Place, where they built him a Houſe 35; not indeed 
| ſo high a Situation, but full as convenient, as that which he had pull'd down. 
s. X1V. In the Interval betwixt the Death of Lucretius, and the Election of a Suc- 
lor, Valerius gave the People ſuch ſenſible Proofs of his Zeal for their Intereſt, 
iat they could not refuſe him the glorious 35 Surname of Poplicola. From that 
Wime forwards, he went by no other Name; and therefore we ſhall mention him 
7 this only, thro' the Courſe of a Life which was remarkably diſtinguiſh'd by a 
He begun his Adminiſtration, by making an Al- 
ration with reſpect to the Faſces, which had always been carried before the 
He order'd the Axes, which were ſo apt to ſtrike Terror, to be 
en out of the Faſces; and even oblig'd the Lictors to lower the Fafces with which p12. Life o 
ey were arm'd, before the Aſſembly of the People. This he did, doubtleſs, in order Pip/ic. 

pave the Way to that very humane Law which he made, whilſt he was ſole 


I bnuſul, and by 37 which every Criminal was allow'd to appeal to the People, and 


final Sentence could be given, but by the Decree of the Curiæ. 


He made like- 


ce another, in Favour of Artificers ; Poplicola diſcharged them from all Tribute, 
ne did alſo the Widows, and Old Men, who had no Children in a Condition 


relieve them. 


Indeed a third Law, which he made, preſcribed an abſolute Sub- 


I adion to the Orders of the Conſuls; but the Fine 38 lay'd upon thoſe who diſ- 


ey'd them, was limited to the Value of five Oxen, and two Rams. 


He alſo 


"bliſh'd a fourth, which Hiſtorians themſelves have blamed, but which was very 
eecable to the People whom he then govern'd. He thereby permitted any one, 


©," 
KY 
Ed, bs 
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34 Modern Authors give this Coxſul the Surname 


Picipitinus alſo; tho? it was not the Name of 


Family. It is ſaid that this Surname was com- 
n to the Lucretii. At leaſt, the Father of Lu- 


4 was ſurnamed Tricipitinus, according to Cuſ- 


an. But this is a very diſputable Opinion. 

By Livy adds, that this Houſe was ſituated in the 
ee, where, in his Time, ſtood an Oratory, or 
ee Temple, dedicated to the Goddeſs Vicæpota, 
Vecpoca, according to the antient Reading re- 
r'd by Ahenanus; or Viriplaca, as we ſtill read it 
ſome of the antient Deſcriptions of the City of 
me. Sigonius was perſuaded that an Error had 
dd into the Text, and that it ought to be read, 
nunc via publica; i. e. where there is now a 
lief Road. And he endeavours to prove it by 
Authority of Plutarch and Frontiuus. Fuſtus 


47 prefers Vicæpota; under which Name Vicko- 


das honour'd by the antient Romans. The Gram- 
rians derive Vicæpota from the Latin Words vin- 
e and potiri. Lipſius's Opinion ſeems to us to be 
more rational: for the ancient Writers, and Livy 
nſelf, mention a Temple erected to Vickory, up- 
the Declivity of the Hill Palatinus, where Popli- 
s Houſe was built. 

80 In ſome Editions of the Latin Hiſtorians, we 
d Publicola, inſtead of Poplicola; but' tis a Fault, 
ich ought to be corrected. For the Faſti Capi- 
, Dion. Hal., Plutarch, and Dia, call him Fe. 
la ; which is an Abreviation of Popalicola. 

87 This was a popular Law]; but in Proceſs of 
me, it brought many Miſchiefs upon the Com- 


oo ſhould know of any form'd Deſign of uſurping the regal Power, to kill the 
thor of it, without waiting till he was legally condemned. Impunity was pro- 
cd to the Murderer, provided he could prove that the Perſon he had kill'd 


monwealth. It was the Occaſion of leſſening the 
Authority of the Conſuls, and of putting the Go- 
vernment into other Hands, as Livy obſerves, B. 4. 
The Conſuls therefore often ſtruck at this Law, and 
Tully was baniſh'd for having broken it. The Dic- 
zators were excepted in this Law : There lay no Ap- 

eal to the People from their Decrees of Life and 
Death, Plutarch adds, but without quoting any 
Authority, that Poplicola ſuffer'd all the Romans, 
without obſerving the Diſtinction of Patricians and 
Plebei ans, to ſtand for the 1 when vacant 
by the Death of Sp. Lucretius. But a little Know- 
ledge of the Hiſtory of the Roman Commonwealth, 
is ſufficient to convince us, that in thoſe early Ages, 
the Patriciaus only, had a Right to be Candidates, 
for the Honour of the Conſulſpip. 

38 It is not improbable, that the Fine laid upon 
thoſe who diſobey'd the Conſuls, was five of thoſe 
Pieces of Money which were ſtampt with the Fi- 
gure of a Bull, and two of thoſe which bore that 
of a Ram. Pollax, B. g. ſpeaks of a Piece of Mo- 
ney, which in antient Times was current at Athens, 
under the Name of 835; either becauſe, as he pre- 
tends, it was ſtampt with the Figure of an Ox, or, 
as Sperling will have it, becauſe that Piece of Mo- 
ney was the fix'd Price at which an Ox was ſold. 
But Platarch inſiſts, that the Fine was of real Oxen 
and Rams; or, at leaſt, of an Equivalent for five 
of the former, and two of the latter. And he adds, 
that there was very little Money in thoſe Days, and 
that Traffick was chiefly carried on by Barter. 


Ggg had 
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Year of had been guilty of an Attempt againſt the publick Liberty. And in ſhoy, þ 3 
ROME ſame Puniſhment was appointed for all thoſe who uſurped any publick Of. 
2 without the Peoples Conſent. "| 1 

P. Vatexrvs 'TRBUS Poplicola gained the Affections of all Rome, by theſe popular Laws; I F 


Forricora, what entirely won him the Hearts of the People, was his laying down the 


odious Part of his Adminiſtration. He found, that the Conſuls were OvetburiayÞ iſ 
with the Management of the publick Money. This, ſaid he, 7s perpetualy ij I 
* Occaſion of a thouſand Suſpicions among the Populace, who, at beſt, are uncaſ Mr | Y 
dier the Weight of the Taxes and Contributions. Poplicola therefore made the hu! 
ple chooſe two Men of Probity, to whom they gave the Name of Queſtors, and c 
mitted the Care of the publick Treaſure; which he order'd to be removed ji 
his Houſe, to the 39 Temple of Saturn, where it was ever after lodged, I, 
40 firſt Queſtors that were choſen, were P. Veturius and M. Minutins. 
| Tux lopping off ſo conſiderable a Branch of the Conſular Office, which wax! 
terwards follow'd by the cutting off many others, procured Poplicola more l! 
ſure, and reſtrained the Heat of thoſe who envy'd him. And as the Law he! 
made, whilſt he was ſole Conſul, had no other Aim but the Peoples Interet, 1 
was now no longer ſuſpected of aſpiring to Regal Power. Nor was he any lon nn 
afraid to take a Collegue, which he had deferr'd doing, only becauſe he 20pr; Den 
hended that he might poſſibly oppoſe his Deſign of diminiſhing the Conſulu h mt 
P. Varexws thority. He order'd the People to meet in the Campus Martius, where M. Hu! 
By Mee. tus, furnamed Pulvillus, was choſen to ſucceed Sp. Lucretius. He was the ih Þ ft 
rats Pul- Conſul who govern'd Rome, within the firſt nineteen Months, or thereabout, 11 
3 Con ter Tarquin was 41 depoſed. It's true, ſome Hiſtorians have left out the Named 1 
Hy. Lucretins, in the Liſt they have given of this firſt Year's Conſuls; but this vu 
doubtleſs becauſe his Conſulſpip was ſhort, and not diſtinguiſh'd by any memort! 8 
Event. As for Horatius 42 Puluillus, it's uncertain whether he dedicated the cu Mich 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus in this his firſt Conſulſbip, which he enjoy'd but a au 
Months, or in that other, which, as we ſhall ſee by and by, he diſcharged with 
Honour, during a whole Year. | 8 
F. XV. 43 WHEN the Time of the firſt Conſulate was expired, the Romans hain 


39 The publick Treaſury was called Ærarium; Poplicola, in the Time of the Commonwealth. I 
becauſe at firſt nothing was lodg'd in it but 22 latter Quæſtors were choſen by the People alem 
ſtamp'd Braſs, which went by Weight, and which in Comitia. | 
was called As rude. Afterwards ſtamp'd Pieces of 41 Livy aſſures us, that he did not find tem Yb rug 
Braſs were lodged there, which were called As of Sp. Lucretius among the Conſuls, in fome 0 
grave, or As leve, according to the different Weight nals. However, he puts him in the Number art 
of the ſeveral Coins. This Treaſure had been kept five Conſult of this firſt Lear; and in this he 9 Vea 
at the Houſes of the Kings and Conſuls, till the with Plutarch and Dion. Hal, Without doubt, 1 
Time of Poplicola, who removed it to the Temple cretius was omitted in thoſe Annals, for the Rein 


of Saturn, which was ſituated at the Foot of the Hill we have mentioned in the Body of the Hiſtory ach 
Saturnius, or the Capitol. He pitch'd upon the Temple 42 Plutarch and Livy agree, that Horatius ME Mu 
of Saturn; either becauſe the Coin of Italy, before villus dedicated the Temple of Jupiter Capi hend 
the Foundation of Rome, was ſtamp'd with Saturn's and they both ſeem to place this Dedication n idow 


Head, or becauſe he thought that the publick Trea- firſt Conſulſpip. But Dion. Hal. places it in tie ꝶ 5 It the 


ſure would be better ſecured in a ſacred Place, and cond. And certainly, the Circumſtance of pertone of Capi 
ſo near the Citadel of Rome. In After-Times, the ing that Ceremony agrees better with the Teri 1.5 
publick Treaſury was divided into two Branches; which Dion. Hal. has placed it. We have tt BR 1:4 
the one was called, The Common Treaſury, or A- fore preferr'd his Opinion, as to the Order a A ry, 5 
rarium vulgare; the other was called, the Sacred Time, and have borrow'd ſome Circunitancs ne. ,,, : 
Treaſury, or Ararium Sandinus; in which the Au- the Fact from the two other Hiſtorians. = Tm 
rum viceſimarium was reſerved, for the extraordi- 43 We have fix'd the Beginning of Brutus li eee 
nary Occaſions of the Commonwealth. Of this ſulſbip to the ſecond Regifugium, which 014 18 
we ſhall ſpeak in a proper Place. his Faſti, places on the ninth of the Calends Auth 
40 I ſay here, upon Platarch's Authority, that or the twenty fourth of May. According to 0% ns: 
there were no Queſtors in Rome, till Pophicola's Hal. he govern'd only four Months; and co BS: to fa 


1ime ; and that this Office was originally a Branch quently, Collatinus muſt have been depoſed mud nt th 
of that of the Coxſuls. But Ulpian pretends, on the about the Calends of October. Valerins Pal 8 
contrary, and quotes ſeveral Authors for it, that who ſucceeded him, ſhared the Government 9 


there were Qzeſtors, even in Tullius Hoſtilius's Commonwealth with Brutus, till the Death of , WT narro; 
Time. It is therefore to be obſerved, that the Name latter, which happen'd, according to Plutarch u _ of . 
of Quæſtors, among the Romans, had two different Day before the Calends of March; and after Wl a anc 
Significations. Sometimes it ſignified Commiſſion- during the ſeven Months which remained t0 — eeque 
ers, by whom capital Crimes were cognizable, and pleat the Conſular Year, Valerius govern d p aren, 
ſometimes Magiſtrates who were put in Commiſ- lone, from the Death of Brutus, and part ” . e 
ſion for recovering the publick Money. Ulpian two ſucceſſive Collegues, Sp. Lucretius, and Ces, 


might ſpcak of the former Sort of Quæſtors, which ratins Pulvillus, till the Calends of October, i It 1 Ide, w. 
was in being in the Time of the Kings; and Pl/a- following Year; where the firſt Conſuljop , ee but 
tarcb of the other Sort, which was introduced by ſerius ended. . 1 
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bduahts of coming to a new Election of Conſuls, Paplicola was too agreeable 17 1 
ente, to be forgotten in the new Promotion. It was even thought neceſ- re 
I F for the Commonwealth, that rhe Government ſhould again be committed to | 
3 2 Care of a Hero, who was cqually a Friend to the People, and an Enemy to the 0 VaTERIUs 
3 s ins. The baniſh'd King had not yet loſt all Hopes of redreſſing his Misfor- nd M. Ho 
* nor try'd his laſt Remedy. It was known at Rome, that Mamilius his Son- gamws Pur- 
Jaw was making a Party for him among the Latins; 


207 


that Tarquin himſelf had virus, Con- 


: ſuls. 
fuge with Porſena, King of Cluſium; and that that formidable Lucumony 
| 2 Was Apel to favour him. Poplicola was therefore judged to Vear of 
more capable than any other, both of diſconcerting Tarquin's Projects, and of RO M E 
ſiſting his Attacks. Upon which Conſiderations, he was made Conſul a ſecond Q. 


e: and had for his Collegue T. Lucretius 44, the Son, as is ſuppoſed, of old PVL 


: : > ; 2. PoPLic 
. Lucretius, who died in the Conſulfpip, and the Brother of the famous Lucretia. Po! 1 25 
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Naht not expect. 


| E524 There is indeed no Certainty that Titus Lucre- 


who was /alerias's Collegue in his ſecond 
—-/://-:p, was the Brother of Lucretia. It has 
y been imagin'd that he was, and that upon ve- 
weak Conjectures. However, two Things are 
tain : 1/2. That he was of the Lucretian Family, 
ich became famous by the Death of the brave 
cretia. And, 2dly. That he was the Grandfa- 


Year of Rome 291. 
15 The Learned differ about the Number of Per- 
bs, which the Hiſtorians mention, as given in up- 
each Roman Cenſus. Some will have it, that in 
$ Multitude, all the Roman Citizens were com- 
thended, without excepting their Wives, Children, 
ſidows, Orphans, or Pupils. But is it credible, 
t the Commonwealth, when Rome was become 
Capital of the World, ſhould reckon but three 
ndred, four hundred, and never ſo much as five 
ndred thouſand Citizens, in all the Roman Ter- 
ry, and in the whole Extent of its municipal 
was? For we don't find that the moſt numerous 
ſas ever exceeded five hundred thouſand, for a- 
e ſeven hundred Years together. Others think 
t the Number mention'd by the Greek and La- 
Authors, comprehended only the Heads of Fa- 
lies. But this Opinion can't be ſupported. For, 
to ſay that it cannot be reconciled with the Ac- 
unt the Hiſtorians give us, we ſhall never be per- 
ded, that under the Conſulfhip of Valerius, for 
tance, the Roman State, which was confined with- 
narrow Limits, and almoſt reduced to the ſingle 
ty of Rome, ſhould be able to reckon up a hun- 
d and thirty thouſand Heads of F amilies; and 
ſequently, ſeveral Millions of Souls, including 
IIldren, Slaves, Widows, Orphans, Pupils, Stran- 
„ Cc. whoſe Names were not. taken down in 
> Cenſus, It is therefore more reaſonable to con- 
Ide, with Fabius Pictor, as quoted by Livy, that 
ne but thoſe who were able to bear Arms, were 


it however that might be, this was a Recompence due to a Family, 
lizd their Virtue, and from whoſe Zeal for Liberty there was nothing which Rome 
It happen'd, however, = EY was very little diſtinguiſh'd, 
Neeot for Works of Peace, or Preparations for War. I 
= 1 with renewing the 42 Inſtitutions of King der vius Ti allias, which had 
en aboliſh'd in the Reign of Tarquin the Proud. They order d the People to be 
amber d, and found a hundred and thirty thouſand Men 45 in Rome, who were 
or paſt, the Age of Puberty. And as the Roman Cenſus was moſt commonly fol- 
d by the Luſtrum, or by the Expiation of the Centuries aſſembled by Claſſes in 
Campus Martius, this may be reckoned the 46 fifth Roman Luſtrum. | | 
Ir was from the Latin Quarter that the Romans were, at this Time, moſt 
nſive of a War: And therefore, in order to prevent it, the Conſuls fortified a con- 
nient Poſt to keep their Enemies in Awe. Troop 
hich perhaps was the ſame City which Plutarch calls 47 Sighturia: And they for- 
ded it with ſtrong Walls, built at a great Expence. The Deſign of the Romans 
cis, was to ſhew that their Treaſure was not exhauſted; and to raiſe a Barrier 


r of another Lucretius, who was alſo Conſul in 


who had g- 


The Conſuls began their Go- 


appre- 


They ſent Troops to Sinquirinum, 


included in this Reckoning; . e. thoſe only who 
were above ſeventeen Years of Age, and under for- 
ty fix. Thus we are to underſtand Dion. Hal. when, 
ſpeaking of this fifth Roman Cenſus, he ſays, that 
the Number of thoſe who were arrived to the Age 
of Puberty, is iin, amounted to an hundred and 
thirty thouſand Men. He ſpeaks in much the ſame 
Manner, whenever he mentions the Ceuſus, always 
excepting the Women, Children, Orphans, Handy- 
craftſmen, Slaves, and People of mean T'rades, 
and low Condition of Life, who in the early Times 
of the Republic were excluded from the Roman 
Militia; as we are inform'd by credible Authors. 
And in ſhort, if we do but conſider, that at the 
End of Romulas's Reign the Roman Army conſiſt- 
ed of forty ſix thouſand Foot, and very near a thou- 
ſand Horſe, it will not appear at all ſorprizing, that 
Rome, which was now become more powerful, and 
better peopled, ſhould be able to raiſe an hundred 
and thirty thouſand fighting Men ; eſpecially fince 


the Inhabitants of Alba, and the other conquered 


Cities, had removed thither. | 

46 The Cenſus was uſually follow'd by the Lu- 
trum. And accordingly, as the Roman Cenſus is 
placed in this Year by Dion. Hal. ſo is the Laſtrum, 
by the Commentators on the Faſti Capitolini, tho? 
it be worn out of the Marble. This therefore was 
the % Luſtrum; ſince there were but four in the 
Time of Servius Tullius, and none in the Time of 
Tarquin the Proud, or the firſt Year of the Coxſwls. 

47 The Name of this City, which Plutarch calls 
Sigliuria, varies in the different Editions of Dion. 
Hl In Gelenius it is called Syncerion, in the Va- 
tican Manuſcript Tiſionyrion, and S:gnia in the Edi- 
tion of Laput. Dion. Hal. ſays that this Place, by 
its Situation, was as it were the Key of the Coun- 
tries of the Latius, and of the Hernici ; whence Ca- 
verius conjectured, that Sigliuria was not a different 
Place from Signia, which is indeed ſituated on the 
Borders of thoſe two Nations. | 


againſt 


CRETIUS, 


Conſuls. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 5. p. 293+ 
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Year of againſt the Incurſions of the Latins, and of the Hernici: And they ſoon Hound, em 
RO M E Experience, that this was not an uſeleſs Precaution. For, in a little time, ,, 1 

, ſent a haughty and threatning Embaſſy to them, requiring them either to te 

p. Varzaivs the Targuins to the Throne, or at leaſt to give them back their Eſtates, Bui h 

2711004 abſolutely refuſed to comply with the firſt Article: And as to the ſecond, made 10 1 

8 cuſes; pretending, that as Part of thoſe Eſtates had been conſecrated to the 05 I 

Mars, they could not be reſumed, without incurring the Guilt of Sacrilege; ..,þ 43 

that it would be impoſſible to recover the reſt from that great Number of ine 

People, amongſt whom it was diſtributed. | 1 

Tag Romans had their Thoughts wholly employ d about making a genen! 

Reſiſtance; when the Time came to aſſemble the Centuries, and elect ney | 1 

ſuls. And now the Fears and Wants of the Publick ſpeaking again in Favourg | 


5 
5 
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7 


digen 


Poplicola, no Regard was had to the Danger which might ariſe from lodging vp e\ 

| Government three Years ſucceſſively in the ſame Hands, in the Infancy of 1, rt 
Year of Commonwealth. Poplicola was appointed Conſul, the third Time; and this W Fo 
ROM E cious Choice deliver'd Rome from: the greateſt Danger in which it had ever bet I rric 
s Horatius Pulvillus, who had before been Conſul for a few Months, enters I IC 

P. Val Ex Ius that Office in the moſt critical Year of Rome. Their Wiſdom, and their Van! hoi 
ey M Ho. ſupported it in War; and at length, obtain'd a glorious Peace, which left the Abri 


xarivs Pul- ans in Poſſeſſion of their Liberty. Inſomuch, that this Age of the Comm! ! 

don. wealth may, by way of Eminence, be called the Age of Roman Probity, (W, 

s. ſtancy, and Intrepidity. | 4 

Li. Ba. F. XVI. PORENA, to whom ſome give the 49 Prænomen, Lars, and othenul i 

4 3 Life of Claras, had marched from Cluſium with the moſt formidable Army, Rome u I 
Dion. Hal ib. ever yet been obliged to engage with. The 50 Riches of that Lucumo were inf 

menſe, for thoſe Times; and one would have thought, that he came before km. | 

merely to make a Shew of them: But he had more Motives than one, to ch.“ 

in this Enterprize. He was in hopes, either of making himſelf King of Row, of ® 

of placing a King on that Throne, who was of Hetrurian Extraction, or at df 

of obtaining the Glory of having revenged the common Cauſe of Kings. 1; 

Fetrurian took with him his Son Arunx, a young Prince, whoſe Genius and, 

lour were extraordinary, for his Age. The Tarquins followed the King their ] 

tector, and by their Experience in the military Art, aſſiſted him in regulating i. 

Marches and Battels, and diſciplining his prodigious, but ſomewhat confuſed u 

titude of Hetrurians. And in the mean time, Mamilius was ready to join tk . : 

Lucumo's Troops with a conſiderable Body of the Latins. The whole Latin 43 | 

tion had not indeed joined in the Intereſt of the Tarquizs; but the Canton i? : 


; = 0 
Tuſculum 5", of Cameria, and of Antemnæ, had, and followed the Standard d . A 
Mamilius. The other Cantons remained neuter. 1 y of 
Tat Conſuls firſt Care, was, to preſerve the Roman Territory from the NAW]Vœ: ll D. 
which that Inundation of Hetrurians and Latins were ready to commit, in thoſe fu h 5a 
of it which were near their reſpective Territories. In order to which, they orden = 8 
the Peaſants to carry their Effects into Strong-holds, which were well fortificd, 1 = | egu 
ſituated upon ſteep Rocks, in different Parts of the Country. After this, they p red 
48 We here prefer Dion. Hal.'s Opinion to that of Word, which fignifies 4 Monarch. Indecd, r, Fo 
the other Hiſtorians. Plutarch does not give Popli- ſena was the molt powerful King of any in the Im 
cola any Collegue, in this his third Conſulſpbip. Lucumoni es, and the other Lucamonies were i u g, v 
Which I am not at all ſurprized at. He did not meaſure dependent upon him. And if this was | way 
write a Roman Hiſtory, he only propoſed to give Caſe, Plutarch who gives him the Prev wn 
an Account of Poplicola's Actions, in which his Claras, muſt have given him his true 7400 - 
Collegue bore no great Part. Livy joins one Pub- and thoſe who call him Lars, muſt have calle VR >... 
lins Lucretius with Valerius, in the Conſulſpip for by the Title which was ſuitable to his Dignit). deen a 


this Year. But this Author has ſo confounded the ſome modern Authors think the Word Cl i b 
firlt Conſals, that his own Interpreters abandon him. an Error of the Copyiſts, who wrote it for 1 AM 
I therefore adhere to Dion. Hal. who makes Popli- $5o We may judge of Porſena's Wealth, 1 duntr) 
cola Conſul the third Time, and Horatius Pulvillus famous Labyrinth this King built for his Wl of wi 
the ſecond, in this third Year of the Republick. Place. Pliny aſſures us, after Varro, that tus ne! 


e the 
afterw 


His is thought the moſt authentick Account, by O- was not inferior to the moſt ſumptuous Buds | Day. 
nuphrins, Sigonins, &c. Caſſiodorus has not ſet of the Eaſt. | _—_— dhe 
down any Conſuls for this Year, Doubtleſs, the 51 Taſculam was a City of old Latium, t ces 
Diſagreement of Authors left him in Uncertainty, or fourteen Miles from Rome, formerly ot iar 

49 It may be doubted whether the Word Lars, or its excellent Waters, fruitful Soil, and . 7” as 


Lartes, was Porſena's Prenomen, or a Title of Ho- Hills. At ſome Diſtance from the Ruins 0 _ 
nour. Some pretend, that Lars is an old Hetrurian culum, we find the City of Fraſcati. * 9 
| 4 5 I 
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emſelves chiefly to ſecure the Hill Fanzcutus, an important Poſt, which overlooked 
> other, was over a wooden Bridge, which was wholly ſup- 
F which were mortiſed one to another, without ſo 
. * le Nail, or Bar of Iron, to bind the croſs Timber to the Piles. In a 
3 l 7 Fanciulus was the only Fortification Rome had, beyond the River. The Ciry 
1 7 3 from it, only by a ſlight Wall, which was built at ſome diſtance 
I K in order to leave room enough for Inundations, to extend them- 
. ge Strand. 
I 1 the Conſuls, in order to keep the Populace in Temper, be- 
®Z -d themſelves towards them, in a very popular manner, and made Laws, in 
1 ir favour, ſuitable to the preſent Neceſſity. The meaner ſort of People were 
W cycr exempted from thoſe toilſome ſervile Labours, with which Tarquin had 
n burdened them, and from paying a certain Tribute, towards the Expences of 
= ulitia, which had been always exacted in Times of War. The Tax upon 
lies was taken off, and Proviſions came free into the City. Every body was 
oed to ſell Salt publickly, and it was no longer engroſſed by the Exchequer. 
ort, the Conſuls ſent to the Volſci for Corn; and Barks were ordered to fail, 
P vring ſome from Cumæ 52, and from Campania. So that theſe good Regulations 
ae the meaneſt of the Citizens ſenſible of the Difference between the preſent 
ecrament, and the former. All appeared as zcalouſly diſpoſed to avoid the an- 
r Scrvitude, as the Patricians themſelves: and Concord reigned in Rome, even 
tnc time of the Famine, with which it was grievouſly afflicted, during the 
| 1 XVI. Thus were all the neceſſary Diſpoſitions made, both in City and in Coun- 
vnen Por/ena diſplayed his Banners along the Tyber. The firſt Poſt he attacked, 
me Fort of the Janiculus; and the Number of the Aſſailants over-powering 
Roman Garriſon, they drove them out; and the Romans, obliged to give way 
ee ſuperior Force of the Enemy, retreated haſtily to the City, over the Bridge. 
Ws firſt Shock put them into a Conſternation; but they were recovered out of it, 
ne Intrepidity of the Conſuls, who made all their Troops paſs the River, with 
| WW utmoſt Expedition, and drew them up in Order of Battel, beyond the Bridge, 
cure the Paſs. Upon which, Porſena immediately advanced his Army 
good Order, and prepared to begin a Battel, on which, he ſaid, the Over- 
s of Rome depended, if he ſhould happen to gain it. The Right Wing 
is Army was commanded by Mamilius, who was at the Head of the Latins. 
Left Wing was led by the Tarquins, who commanded a ſmall Number of No- 
, who adhered to them; and the Gabin;, who continued faithful in their Ser- 
And laſtly, Porſena, followed by his Hetrurians, gave Orders to the main 
of the Army. As to the Romans, their Right Wing, under the Command 
. Lartius, and T. Herminius, faced the Tarquins. M. Valerius, Poplicolas 
ler, and T. Lucretius 53, who had been Conſul the Year before, were at the 
of the Left Wing, facing Mamilius, and his Latins: and Poplicola, with his 
nn cgue, were to engage Porſena, in the Center. The Battel continued long, 
re Numbers could get the better of Valour and skill: but at length it hap- 
WE unfortunately, that 54 Valerius and Lucretius were both wounded at the 
time; and as they were carried into the City, it was perceived by the Left 
ds, where it occaſioned a general Terror. Upon which, this Wing, which firſt. 
way, ran over the Bridge, and returned to the City; and thcir precipitate 


1 
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I whole City. The Janiculus was ſeparated from Rome, only by the Tyber; and the 
t 5 
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and M. Ho- 


RAT Ius PUL- 


VILLUs, Con- 
ſuls. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 5. p. 294. 


Came, a City of Campania, was thought to 


e the Founders and Maſters. of it. But they 
afterwards driven out of it by the Natives of 
auntry. Camæ ſtood upon an high Hill, the 
of which was waſhed with the Waves of the 
The Ruins of this City bear the ſame Name 
Day. Four Miles from it, near the Lake 
45, there is a Cave, which paſſes in the Coun- 
the §yhil's Grotto, Grozta della Sybilla. 

Intarch and Livy place this Expclition of 
e againſt the Romans, in Poplicola's ſecond 


deen a Colony of the People of Eubœa, who 


Conſulſpip. And conſequently, according to them, 


Titus Lucretius was then Conſul. But Dion. Hal. 
ſeems to us to deſerve the Preference before the 
eſpecially with reſpe& to the Order of the Conſular 
Years. 

Fa It was not Poplicola, as Plutarch pretends, 
but Marcus Valerius, who was wounded with T:itzs 
Lucretiass We need no other Proof of it, than the 
Rout of the Roman Army, which begun in the Left 
Wing, which had loſt both irs Commanders, who 
had been carried out of the Field of Battel. 


Hhh Flight 
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Year of Flight brought on that of the Right Wing, and of the main Body. In hor u I 
RO M E whole Roman Army was led away by this bad Example. Wo 3 

= -- Toa Bridge was in a moment covered with Fugitives : The Soldiers, in 2 þ 43 
P. VaLzzvs to reach it, ran in Crouds, tumbling down, and ſtifling one another. In vain. = 
N Horatius 55, a brave Roman, who Was of the ſame Extraction with the three 1 4 
RaTius Pur. TOCS, Who had formerly engaged, and conquered the Curiatii; in vain did 


28 Con- deavour to rally the terrified Legions, and to make them change a ſhameful 
8. 


he ny 
into an honourable Retreat. He was not regarded. Nevertheleſs, his 8 
ſerves to be immortalized, for the Reſolution he took upon this Occaſion, 
let the whole Roman Army paſs over the Bridge; and ſince Flight was nec, 
reſolved, however, to be the laſt Man that ſhould) fly. The two Commander, 2 
the Right Wing, Sp. Lartius, and T. Herminius, who had already broke the W. = 


q 


Aae, 


of the Tarquins, joined the gallant Horatius, and made a reſolute Stand, til 
Fugitives had all paſſed the Bridge, and the Enemy offered to purſue them «oF 
Then the brave Cocles (for he was ſo ſurnamed, for having formerly loſt 11 ft 
in a Battel) poſted himſelf, with the two valiant Officers, in the Defile which 
to the Bridge; and at the ſame time called out to the Romans, to break it don 
without delay. It was eaſy to be demoliſhed, ſince they had no more to if 
than to disjoint Pieces of Timber, which were only mortiſed together. Bu, if 
this was done, the three Heroes bore up againſt the furious Attack of a who 
my; received the Arrows, which were ſhot at them from a diſtance, upon tf 

Shields; and defended themſelves againſt thoſe who attacked them near, with iſ ; 
Swords. However, they let the Enemy gain Ground, by retreating a little, wh 
and then, without turning their Backs. And when the Demolition of the ii 
was almoſt completed, Horatius, by his Entreaties, prevailed upon his two (uf 
panions to leave him, and croſs the River, upon a few Planks that remained. AN 
which, when Horatius was thus let alone to oppoſe the Enemy, he did Fa 
above human Valour. He had deſired Herminius to ſpeak to the Conſuls, thai 
Demolition of the Bridge might be completed; and that as for himſelf, he wp 
find a Way to return to the City. The Heaps of Bodies, which had fallcn bj 
Hands of the three Heroes, in the Defile, formed a kind of Rampart, wii 
fended Horatius from being aſſaulted with the Sword. And tho' the Enemy lh 23 
at him, from a diſtance, Stones, and Darts, and the Shields of the Slain, in oj 
to bear him down, with them; yet he warded them all off, with an inconceid 
Dexterity : whilſt none of the Javelins, which he threw, miſſed doing EN 

in a narrow Paſs, which was crowded with Enemies. But at length, i 
wounded in the Thigh with a Dart, and covered with Wounds all over his Wo 
when perceiving, by the Signal given from the other Shore, that the Bride al 
entirely demoliſhed, he leaped, in his Armour, into the River; and had noc 3 
Dangers to ſtruggle with, in the Water. For the River, being ſtreightned 1 
Piles of the Bridge, had rapid Currents under each Arch, acroſs which, it vu 
cult for a Man to ſwim, who was out of Breath with long fighting, and 1 
bleeding. Nevertheleſs, he gained the Shore, after he had paſſed thro 2 Wo 
of Arrows, which the Enemy had ſhot at him, from the oppoſite Bank“ 1 


_ 
? Z 


55 Dion. Hal. adds, that Horatius was the Son jan's Reign, as appears by the Inſcription ® WM 
of the Brother of Marcus Horatius, who was one Reverſe. il 1 

of the Coxſals. The Antients have conveyed down 56 Here the Hiſtorians have all given 115 1414 

to us a —_ on which is a Head of Rome, with Deſcriptions of this gallant Action of 2 ng, the 
the Word Cocles, the Surname of Horatius. This He was firnamed Cocles, according to 2 re an 
Medal ſeems to have been ſtruck firſt by ſome of the cauſe he had loſt an Eye, in a former Balle eiermin 
Hiratian Family, and afterwards renewed, in Tra- according to others, becauſe his Noſe wa 
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of Valour 
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ans Was repaired, and their Republick 


ſenſible of this, that they haſted to pay 


They crow 


xer. 
Strand into the City; 


ro, from the 
ected to him, 
overed of his Wou 
WW cal Eſtate, conſiſting of as muc 
WW cow, in one Day. And tho t 
Its, Men, Women, and Children, 


ea ge the Countries round about Nome. 
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be ſupplied with Proviſions. 
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which Poſterity will never forget, and whereby the Shame of the 


in the Forum. Whilſt he kept withi : 
ads, his Houſe was neyer empty. The Senate aſſigned him eee 
h Land as one Plough could encloſe, within a circular 
here was a great Scarcity in Rome, yet all the Inhabi- 
3 aſſeſſed themſelves as much as each ſpent in a Day, 
make him a Preſent : The Number of thoſe, 
ee Sum 55, amounted to three hundred thouſand Perſons. 
acral Uneaſineſs, for fear he ſhould die of his Wounds. However, Horatius 
overed; but, as he had but one Eye, and continued lame the remaining Part of 
lite, his Deformity prevented his ever being elected Conſul. So great care did 
e Romans take, in thoſe Days, that no Perfection of Mind, or Body, ſhould be 
| 3 anting, in thoſe whom they placed at the Head of the Republick. | | 

3 F. XVIII. NEVERTHELEss, if on the one hand, the Valour of Horatius aſtoniſhed 
4 prſena; the ſhameful Flight of the Romans, on the other, encouraged him to con- 
4 zue the War. He fixed his Quarters upon the Hill Fanzculus, and made Ma- 
us, and the Tarquins, paſs over in Barks, with their Troops, to the Shore, on 
Which Rome ſtood; where they formed a Camp, and thence ſent out Parties, to 


ſaved from Ruin. The whole City was 
their Acknowledgments to their Deli- 


ned him at his Arrival, they carried him on their Arms, as a 
and afterwards, a 57 Statue of Braſs was 


n doors, and till he was quite 


who contributed to make him up a 
In ſhort, there was a 


As therefore the Enemy were Maſters 


the Country on both Sides of the River, it became very difficult for the City 
As for the Corn-Vecſlels, few of them eſcaped 


Mc Vigilance of the Enemy, who were poſted on both Banks of the Tyber. By 


the Camp of the Tarquins. However, 


eir preſent Diſtreſs, 
ad Oppreſſion. 


at in his Face, and his Eyes were ſo near to one 
other, that he looked like a Cyclops, and ſeemed 
have but one Eye. The particular Circumſtances 
this memorable Exploit of his, at the Head of 
Ic Bridge Sublicius, are here collected out of ſeve- 
Authors, eſpecially Plutarch, Livy, and Dion. 
lal. But we thought it proper to omit the ſeveral 
udied Diſcourſes, which Livy puts in his Mouth, 
the heat of this warm Action; they appearing to 
S, not very probable. | 

57 Livy ſays, this Statue was erected to Hora- 
45,11 the Place where the Comitia was held. A. Gel- 
Us places it in the Campas Martius; Plutarch, in 
e Temple of Vulcan. And Aulus-Gellius tells us, 
n what Occaſion it was removed to this Temple. 
he Statue, ſays he, having been ſtruck with Light- 
ing, the Arzſpices of Hetruria were conſulted, and 
ſave an Anſwer, contrary to what the Gods had 
etermined. They perſuaded the Komans to place 


2 


s mcans, a Famine began to be felt in Rome; and then the Slaves, who, in ſuch 
ces, are always the firſt Sufferers, and the indigent Populace, went to ſeek Bread 


the Conſuls kept up the Reſolutions of 


bc beſt Citizens, by the Hopes of a Convoy of Corn, which was expected every 
| He ur from Pometia. And their Expectations were not diſappointed. The Boats 
ived in time, and ſafely entered the Port of Rome, in the Night, by help of the 
rrkneſs. But theſe Refreſhments did not laſt long; and in a little time the City 
gs again reduced to the ſame Scarcity as before. 
the Deſerters, ſent the Romans word, that if they would receive their old Maſ- 
rs, he would deliver them from the Hunger they ſuffered. 
ey had conceived againſt the Tarquins, made them untractable. Notwithſtanding 
their Anſwer was, that Hunger was a leſs Evil, than Slavery 


Porſena therefore hearing this, 


But the Averſion 


IN the mean while, the Conſuls ſent out but few Parties, to engage thoſe of 
de Enemy, who ranged thro' their Country, in ſmall Bodies, with Impunity. 
hey thought it would be more to their purpoſe, to draw a great Number of the 
gn cmy at once into an Ambuſcade, where they might eaſily be cut in pieces. To this 
ad, a Report was ſpread in Rome, that the next Day, all the Cattel which had been 
Wrought thither, from all their Territories, would be ſent to Paſture under a Guard; 
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the Statue, in the loweſt Part of the Forum; ſo that 


the Sun could not ſhine upon it. But the Impoſ- 
ture of the Aruſpices was diſcovered, they puniſhed 
for it, and the Statue placed in the Temple of LVul- 
can. Aulus-Gellizs quotes The great Annals, and 
the firſt Book of the memorable Hiſtories of Ver- 
rias Flaccus, as his Vouchers for this Story. 

58 The Zzooooo Men, who taxed themſelves in 
favour of Horatius, are an unanſwerable Proof, 
againſt thoſe who pretend, that every Cenſus com- 
prehended all the Inhabitants of Rome, without Ex- 
ception. According to Dion. Hal. and other antient 
Authors, the laſt Cexſus amounted to 130000 Men. 
And yet Dion. Hal. himſelf here reckons up 300000 
Perſons in Rome. So that, we can no otherwiſe make 
him conſiſtent, than by ſaying, that the former Com- 


putation included only ſuch Men as were of Age 


to bear Arms. | 


and 


of 
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59 The Gate Eſquilina led to the Field Eſyuili- 
aus. Crimiaals paſſed through it, to Execution; 
and dead Carcaſſes, and Filth, were carried out of 
the City that Way : | 

Poſt infepulta membra different Iupi 

Et Albin Alites, ſays Horace, I. 9. Epod. 


This Gate was probably called Porta Mecia for- 
merly; at leaſt Plautus ſpeaks of the latter in ſuch 
2 manner, as very well agrees with the former. 


Illum Madepol videre ardentem extraPortam Mæ- 


ciam 
Credo ecaſtor velle. Caſin. 


There was the Figure of the Head of a Bull upon 
this Gate, which gave it the Name of Porta Tau- 
rina. Some Authors call it Porta Labicana, and 
Porta Præneſtina; becauſe, ſay they, it led to two 


Roads, one of which went to Labicum, and the 


other to Præneſte. But ſeveral pretend, that theſe 


different Names ſignify different Gates. All the An- 


tiquaries have tired themſelves with enquiring into 


the Situation and Number of the Gates of old 


Rome; and, after all their Enquiries, have not been 
able to riſe higher, than to Conjecturts, about it: 


2 
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Year of and were to paſs thro' the Gate Eſquilina 59 ; which was moſt out of the 
ROME the Enemy. This News being carried to the Enemy by the Slaves, who f 
them as Spies, it was a Bait to draw them nearer to Rome: And according, 
P. VaLzzivs Reſolution was taken, in their Council, to go and ſeize thoſe Cattel, 
all the Romans had left to ſubſiſt upon. 
narivs Por- drew a conſiderable Detachment from Porſenas Camp: Whilſt, 
* Con hand, Poplicola ordered T. Herminius to march out of the City private! 
f a Company of Romans, who lay in Ambuſcade in the Road to Gabi, 
manded Sp. Lartius, and T. Lucretius, to be in a readineſs to make a Sally vy 
their Troops, the former at the Gate Collina o, the latter at the Gate Nævia bl. a 
reſerved himſelf for beginning the Attack, on the Side of the Hill Cælius. b 
therefore as the Enemy appeared, Poplicola came and fell upon them, with gr, 
Shouts: Herminius, hearing this, came out of his Ambuſcade ; and the other} | 
man Generals made Sallies at different Gates. , 
rounded on all Sides, and all periſhed in the Battel. 
killed: and Porſena, from that time, dropped all Thoughts of diſturbing 
mans on that Side, or ſending any Parties into their Territories. | 

§. XIX. Bur tho' the City was not entirely inveſted, it having ſeveral Arena 
open, it was yet very difficult to find Subſiſtence for ſo great a Number of I 
tants, as could hardly ſubſiſt there, even in time of Peace. Rome was wearied On 
with this long Siege, when Mucius Cordus, a young Roman, of an illuſtrious But 
great Innocence of Life, and an approved Valour, formed a Deſign, which ni 
the depreſſed Courage of the People. He got the Conſuls to conſent to it, wii ft 
communicated it to the Senators, for fear his leaving Rome ſhould be taken * 
Deſertion. The Scheme 1 have formed, ſaid he to them, is neither too pre 71 ; 
my Courage, nor beyond my Induſtry to execute. It will indeed be difficult to au 
loſing my Life, in the Attempt : But, Rome! I readily ſacrifice it to thy Din 
rance. And if Death, which will threaten me every Moment, ſhould prevent u 
Succeſs of my Deſign, at leaſt, let not the Glory of it be buried in Oblivion. Wit 
Gratitude will the People, who muſt be kept in ignorance of my Intentions, and in 
J cannot entruſt with it, without Imprudence ; what Gratitude will they hav fi] 
me, on that Account, if you neglect to proclaim it after my Death? That ict 
the only Recompence I expect, for a dangerous Attempt, which may ſet Rome 
liberty for ever. O ye Goas! who are the Protectors of my Country, proſper ui 
Deſizns, with which you have inſpired me! | 

Tae Conſuls and the Senate encouraged the young Hero to undertake any tin 
in the preſent deplorable State of Rome. 
Ponyard hid under his Robe, and mixed with the Deſerters. 
an Hetrurian Habit; and had learned the Hetrurian Language, from his Infa ] 
As ſoon as he came to the Enemy's Camp, he mixed with the Hetrurian Sold Þþ 


And in this diverſity of Opinions, it is diffc tl 


which 5 


fine 4 Bog 
On the oth | 
}, Wig 
3 (0h. 


So that the Hopes of fo 


) " 
As lon I 


So that the Hetrurians were f | 
Five thouſand of them yh 


the h 


He went out of the City, withiÞ 
He was dreſld u 


| D. 

which makes one ready to lament the Pains u! 8 
have taken. | = ol 
60 The Gate Collina was ſo called, (from it aly 


Word Collin which ſignifies a little Hill) beu if 
it joined the two Hills Quirinalis and Vinius 
It had alſo the Name of the Gate Quirinali cin 
from the Hill Quirinalis it ſelf, or from alittle Ic 
ple, in that Neighbourhood, which was den 
to Quirinus. This Gate led to the Solaria 1 
whence it was afterwards called Porta Salaria. 3 
as there ſtood near this Gate, a Temple, dedciti py 
to Salus, or Health; it is therefore called- by 1 Ra 
Authors, Porta Salutaris. It's firſt Name ws yt 
of The Gate Agonenfis, which was given It, © 
from the Agonalian Sports, which were celcbrit 
fore it, when the Circus was overflowed wii 
Inundations of the Tyber ; or, according to /% fl 
becauſe Hills were formerly called Agozes- 8 

61 Some place the Gate Nævia between ide ch 
Capena, and the Tyber. Others think it 001 Re 
the Eaſt Side of he City, near the Gate Efguin 


ſay which is right. Antient Authors are not c 
enough, to enable us to come to any Certalll] 

it. | — 
11 
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s ops were all reviewed, and payed. A Secretary of State, magnificently 
| ö 24 hen ſat on the ſame Tribunal with the King, gave Audience to the Sol- 
| 
| 


tiers, and reccived Petitions. Mucins heſitated for ſome Time, not knowing which 
vas Porſena, and which the Secretary: Nor durſt he remove his Doubts by an 
Enquiry, for fear his Ignorancc ſhould make him ſuſpected. In this Uncertainty 
herefore, he ſteals near the Officer, who then did the Office of King, taking him, 
o whom the People were moſt earneſt to approach, to be undoubtedly the Maſ- 


cr. 


IJ ne Stroke on the Miniſter's Head, lays him dead at the King's Feet. After this, 
WM caps down inſtantly from the Tribunal, and being armed with his Ponyard, 
Ec; his Way thro' the Multitude, who ſtood amazed at this ſudden and unex- 
Wc acd Attempt. But he was at laſt ſurrounded by the Soldiers, who were upon 
hard at the Tent-door, and brought back to the Place which he had juſt ſtained 
ich Blood. When he came to the Foot of the Throne, he appeared with an 
W:ughty and threatening Countenance, and ſeemed more capable of filling others 


me. Who art thou? Whence comeſt thou? Who are thine Accomplices? To 
hich Words Mutins, who was leſs affrighted than his Judge, made this Reply: 


mh to deliver Rome from her moſt cruel Enemy. Diſcharge therefore all thy Fury 
on me. Thou haſt already been an Eye-witneſs of my Courage; now try my Con- 
ancy with Tortures ; and then thou wilt, perhaps, be forced to confeſs, that Ro- 
an Bravery has made me capable, both of attempting any thing that Man can do, 
d ſuffering any thing that human Nature can endure. And this Diſcourſe fill'd 


of burning Coals had juſt then been brought into the Tent; which was doubt- 
done by Por/ena's Order, with Deſign to offer Sacrifice to the Gods his Deli- 
WErcrs, and return them Thanks for his Life, which they had preſerved. This Pan 
eius draws near to, and keeping his Eyes fixed on the King, with a Look that 
ified his inward Rage at having miſsd his Blow, lays his Hand upon the Fire. 
ea, with a ſteady Countenance, and without ſhewing any Signs of Pain, he thruſt 
Hand into the midſt of the Flame, and let it broil a great while. So ſurprizing 
eight therefore changed the King's Reſentment into an Admiration of the Roman. 
%½.ͥ thought him worthy both of Life and Liberty. And to give him a yet 
WEatcr Proof, how much he eſteemed his Courage, he reſtored this brave Enemy 
Dagger he had made uſe of with Deſign to take away his Life. Mucius 
o had now loſt the Uſe of his right Hand, took it with his left: And 
In thence he had the Surname of Scævola, that is, left-handed; upon which 
always valued himſelf. Wonderful Examples, if ſtrictly 62 true, both of an 
WF cpidity more than human, on one Part, and a ſurprizing Moderation on the 
er! | | 
| UCIUS, in his Turn, ſeemed charmed with the Generoſity of his Enemy. 
Id in this tranſient Fit of Tranſport and Joy, had Preſence of Mind enough to 
his Gratitude by a Lie, which he thought innocent, becauſe told for the Ser- 
of his Country. He pretended to diſcover to the King a falſe Plot, which he 
Was entered into at Rome, againſt his Life. I cannot now, in Gratitude, ſaid 
to the King, refuſe diſcovering a Secret to you, which the moſt violent Torments 
d never have extorted from me. Three hundred young Romans, all as reſolute 
'y elf, have conſpired together to take away your Life. They are diſperſed 
pad in your Camp, mixed with your own Soldiers, and will all come in their 
us, and try the Strength of their Arms, upon the Head of the Enemies of Rome. 


«0 0 
=. 
% 


All the Latin Hiſtorians unanimouſly, and giving the Romans the Glory that is due to them. 
ch with them, agree in the Circumſtance of Does not this amount to a ſtrong Preſumption, that 
* putting his right Hand into a Pan of burn- he did not find this Fact, which is ſo much boaſted 
F Which makes it ſurprizing, that it of, related in thoſe antient Memoirs, which were 

e omitted by Dion. Hal. who. never refuſes the Ground-work of his Hiſtory ? 
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| . made his Way quite to the King's Tent. It happened to be the Day on which Year of 


ROME 
- CCXLVI. 


P. VALERNIus 
PorLIcopA, 
and M. Ho- 
RAT IUS PyL- 
viLLus, Con- 
uls. 

. . 2. c. 12. 


And then Cordus, full of that Fury which had long raged in his Boſom, with ar: Life of 
parkling Eyes, and his Dagger in his Hand, leaps upon the Tribunal, and with!“ 


: vith Fear, than receiving any ſuch Impreſſions himſelf. But Porſena ſaid to him, Dian. Hal. 
ou execrable Aſſaſſin, thy Arm has deceiv'd thee. Thy Fury aimed thy Blows B. 5. P. 299. 


am a Roman; and my Name is Mucius Cordus. All my Crime is that of de- 


/a with Amazement ; but he was yet much more ſurprized, when he ſaw the Pit. Life of 
nan voluntarily execute what he had that Inſtant fo reſolutely promiſed. A Pepic. 


2 
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Year of Me bound our ſelves to do this, by the moſt ſacred Oaths. It fell to my Lot ,,, BY 
ROME the Hazard of making the firſt Attempt ; and alas! how many more Dang, '3 
CCXEVI- the ſame kind have you ſtill to avoid! What my Hand could not do, perha ö FT 
P. Viral bolder may accompliſh. Can your Guard, or your Army, prevent the fatal Bll. I 
Porico. dread ? Some other will certainly be daring enough to try again, what your Gy, © 
RATING Por- ſity to me makes me repent ever having attempted; and every one will invent N 3 
virus, Con- Artiſice to ſurprige you. May Heaven preſerve the Life of a King, whoſe nn, 
_ make him worthy of being a Friend and an Ally to the Romans! 'F 
Tars Diſcourſe fill'd Porſena with Terror: And when Mucius was retire; | 

called a Council to deliberate about the Means of preſerving himſelf from the * 

tempts with which he believed himſelf to be threatened. But he thought 2 . 
Precautions his Counſellors ſuggeſted, vain; none of them were ſufficicnt ty 


move his Uneaſineſs. His Son Arunx was the only Man, whoſe Advice he thou | 
wiſe; and indeed, it proceeded both from a Tendcrneſs and Affection for hi, b 1 
ther, and a Mind prepoſſeſſed with an Eſteem for the Romans. To what Pur, 
ſaid he, are all theſe Precautions ? The ſureſt Way is to put our ſelves into a(,þ © 
dition of not being obliged to take them. If we make the Romans, the gen} Ml 
Romans, our Friends, and prefer an Alliance with them, to that with four imun!! 
thy Exiles; this will at one Blow put an End to all the Plots, the C onſequence if Þ 
which we ſo much apprehend. Theſe Words made an Impreſſion on Porſena, wif 
he ſeemed from that time to incline to Peace. But this Inclination is ſaid yh 4 
to have proceeded ſo much from any Fear of the three hundred Conſpirator, 31 
from an Admiration of the Roman Virtue. However, the Hetrurians already i. iſ 
gan to murmur at the Length of ſo tedious a Siege, and at the Loſſes they hub! 

lately ſuffered, when they attacked the Convoy of the Cattle. This was a hu i 

Circumſtance for the Romans. The King of the Hetrurians ſent Deputics 5 vjþ 
Rome; whoſe Inſtructions were ſuch as might plainly ſhew the Senate how muy} il 
Porſena had abated of his Pretenſions. He no longer inſiſted on the Reſtorainſ} WG 
of the Tarquins, but only on the Reſtitution of their Eſtates, or an Equival. 
And in regard to his own Nation, he required, that the Romans ſhould rein . 
the Yezentes in the Poſſeſſion of $54 ſeven Villages, which they had taken from tim we 
in former Wars. | * 
Dion. Hal. This Deputation was received at Rome with Joy. The Envoys were brougtü , 
B. 5. p. 301. to the Senate, and when they had declared the Terms upon which they were =Þ i 
powered to treat, Poplicola prevailed on the Senators to comply with them! 
Being in continual Pain for the Miſery the People ſuffer'd, his greateſt Ambiinf Ml 
was to ſee them ſoon delivered from it. But the aſſembled Centuries ated alu i 
more worthy of* the Magnanimity of Romans. Tho the People were moſt nal 
concerned in Intercſt to get a Peace concluded, yet they would not conſent it 2 
reſtoring the Tarquins the Eſtates they had taken from them, till they had fill 
it to the Arbitration of Porſena himſelf. As for the Hetrurians, they maden 
Difficulty of reſtoring to them the Villages they demanded of them. Nay, i" 
offered to ſend them Hoſtages as Pledges of the Fidelity of the Romans, till 
Surrendry was completed. | 2 
S. XX. Turss Conferences about a Peace, and the following Truce, to which hl 
Parties agreed, gave Rome ſome $5 Days to breathe. The Hetrurians had quitted hl 
Poſt on the Janiculus, becauſe their being there incommoded the City; and if 3 
had encamped at ſome Diſtance from the Tyber. Then the Romans ſent awa) i 1 
Deputies to Porſenas Camp, to plead their Cauſe againſt the Tarquins; and VR 
the Deputies, the Hoſtages they had promiſed. Theſe were ten Boys, and ten Ol 
of the moſt illuſtrious of the Roman Nobility. The Son of Horatius the (M 
63 Livy ſays Porſena gave Mucins Leave to re- which Romulus had formerly demanded of ti , , 3 
turn to Rome, before the Hetrurian Ambaſſadors entes, as the Purchaſe of the Peace which "al 
went thither to treat of a Peace. But Dion. Hal. granted them. This Tra& of Land, whic' " ul 
relates, that he was firſt bound with Cords, and tween the Tyber and the Arno, and reached % 


kept cloſely confined in Priſon; and afterwards was Sea, had ſeven Villages in it, as we learn fu Li 
detained as an Hoſtage in the Camp, till ſuch time zarch and Dion. Hal. Nevertheleſs, Lie 1 „that 
as the Peace was concluded. And ſome antient that Porſens retained this little Country for , I etrm: 
Writers quoted by that Greet Author, pretend, that and afterwards reſtored it to the Romans mn 4 of 1 
Mucins did not get Leave to go to Rome, till after 65 Plutarch tells us, that Porſena, depen 1 all ] 
he had ſworn. he would return on the Succeſs of the Treaty, had alread dent, 


64 This ſeems to have been that Tract of Ground, ed the greateſt Part of his Army. 
2 | 
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IF and among the young Women, were Faleria, 


eady marriageable; and the famous | | 
— «raiſed the Jealouſy of the Tarquins. They could ill brook 


One; 
D Was al 
e the Roman Envoy 
King's abating any 
3 on the Throne. 
ing their Misfortunes, they refuſed to 
Wc Affair of their Eſtates. 


And, ſtill retaining their Pride, notwith- 


. rn, - _ _"O- 


bunal with his Father, gave the Romans great Hopes. And the Cauſe was juſt 
iy to be opened, the Senators whom the Romans had ſent on this Deputation, 
| g aſſembled in order thereto, when News was brought that the Girls, who 
e ſent Porſena for Hoſtages, had ventured to 65 ſwim back croſs the Ri- 
1 This none could at firſt believe, without Difficulty; but the Truth of the 
MW, which was ſoon cleared up, increaſed Porſena's Surprize, and Arunx's Eſteem 
he Bravery of the Romans. They admired to ſee ſuch Courage, in the moſt 
Wcatc and tender of the weaker Sex. Theſe young Girls, who always kept to- 
er, had indeed gone to bathe in a private Place, where the Tyber made a little 
and where no Body could ſee them. The River was calm, and not a Breath 
Wind ſtirred it. When they were in the Water, Clælia caſt her Eyes upon 
„, and the Sight of her native City immediately raiſed in her a Deſire of re- 
ing to it. She therefore ſwims away, and invites her Companions to follow 
WF She encourages them; inſtructs them how to make their Way through the 
Nees after her; and they, following her Example croſs the River, and coming 
co the oppoſite Shore, return to their Father's Houſes. It muſt be ſuppoſed, 
tha the frequent Uſe of bathing at that time, made it common for both Sexes to 
or the Return of theſe Hoſtages to the City without Orders, gave the Conſul 
9P/:co/2 Uneaſineſs. He was afraid this raſh Action would be imputed to the 
ans Want of Fidelity. And indeed, the Tarquins took Advantage of it, ſo 
ss to make the Hetrurians ſuſpect the Probity of the Romans. Such weak 
ins as theſe, ſaid they, could never have returned thro the River, if it had 


=_ what Fidelity you are to expect from the Romans for the future, by their pre- 
8 7 7-achery. However, Poplicola foreſaw theſe Suſpicions, and endeavoured to 
ove them. He fent a Deputation to the Hetrurian Camp, to aſſure the King, 
che fooliſh Deſign of the young Roman Girls, was nothing elſe but the Effect 
heir own Capriciouſneſs, which was pardonable in Perſons of their Age; and 
t Rome had no Share in it: And as a Proof of his Sincerity, he promiſed, that 
| Fugitives ſhould be immediately ſent back to the Camp from which they had 
FPorſena was not difficult to be appeaſed; but the News of the ſpeedy Return 
he ten Hoſtages, led the Tarquins to a Reſolution, which was agreeable to their 
rupt Minds. They, without any Regard to the Truce, and without the Privity 
the King their Protector, lay in Ambuſh on the Road, to ſurprize this young 
mpany as they paſſed. But Poplicola happened to put himſelf at the Head of 
weak Guard which conducted back the young Romans. And he was not far 

the Gate of Porſena's new Camp, when Mamilius and the Tarquins, follow- 
by a great Body of Horſe, came and fell upon the Roman Squadron, and gave 
Alarm to the young Girls; who trembled at the very Name of Tarquin. Va- 
a was ſo much terrified at it, that ſhe rode away with ſuch Speed, attended 


© Authors vary as to the Circumſtances of this Probability, only for the ſake of adorning Narratives. 
. Livy ſays, without any manner of Proba- They ſay Cle paſſed the River on an Horſe, 
2 theſe Girls paſſed the River in Sight of which ſhe accidentally found, and ſeized. Polyenus, 
: n who lined the Shore, and in the Stratagem. B. 8. and Plutarch, De Virtutibus Ma- 

the Darts which were thrown at them, lierum, add, that the Girls had tied their Cloaths 
: all Parts, Aurelius Victor and Florus add an upon their Heads, in order to put them on before 
Kent, which no other Hiſtorians mention; in all they appeared in Kome. Which indeed is probable. 


Danger 


; ; | a 
admit Porſena himſelf to be a Judge RATIUS PUL- 


But the Hetrurian King had no Regard to their Op- mnt 
Uls. 


tions: He was reſolved to ſatisfy himſelf, by an exact Enquiry, whether the %, Liſe of 
eection he had given the Exiles was juſt, and whether he was not rather defend- Poplic. 

the Injuſtice of Tarquin, than the common Cauſe of Kings. Nevertheleſs, as pn. Hel. 
Determination was of Importance, he joined his Son with him, as an Aſſociate, B. 5. p. 361. 
earing and deciding the Cauſe. The Preſence of Arunx, who ſate on the ſame 


215 
the Daughter of Poplicola, Year of 


| ROME 
Clalia. The Reception Porſena 2 1 


thing at all of their Pretenſions, and his not inſiſting upon P. Vaizzws 
PoPLicoLa, 


nd M. Ho- 


ieen with the Aſſiſtance and Advice of their Fellow-Citizens, Judge there- 


Plutarch and 


y by two Perſons, that ſhe brought to the Hetrurian Camp the News of the Dion. Hat. 


B. 5. p. 302. 
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Year of Danger which threatened her Father, and her Companions. In the mean; I 
ROM E Poplicola ſuſtained the unexpected Attack of the Tarquins, with very great vu 3 
CCXLVI. whilſt Arunx flies to his Aſſiſtance with a good, Body of Horſe. And w.] 


wis AY 
P: VaLERIus Troop he took likewiſe the advanced Guard of the Camp. Theſe Hezy, BY 


hr 
PorLIcoLa, readily obeyed the Commands of their King's Son. Then the Tarquins =; 


VE 3 
and M. Ho- Wete 3 


rartivs Pur. diſperſed, and deprived of their Hopes of ſecuring the Reſtitution of thei; Th. I 

vi.Lus,Con- by theſe Hoſtages. | 14 

ſuls. F. XXI. Tuis notorious Piece of Treachery in the T arquins, which Por/eng 1. 
a Breach of the Law of Nations, gave him ſtrong Suſpicions of the Badneſ; of 4 3 
Cauſc. He therefore made Haſte to aſſemble the chief Commanders of the 4 
trurians, and in their Preſence heard the Complaints of the Romans, an 0 1 1 
Juſtification of their Proceedings againſt the Tarquins. They enlarged on a, 
Miſcries the Tarquins had brought upon Rome, from the Time of the Aﬀlaſſing, 


! „ 


of King Servius, and their unlawtul Uſurpation of an elective Crown, W 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves of, without the Conſent of the People, or Km 
and the Romans cloſed their Relation with the Violence offered to the cha [| Y 
cretia. The Recital of ſo many Crimes filled the Hetrurians with Horror, 21 
the Conduct of the Romans was unanimouſly approved. In Conſequenæ $ 
which, Porſena ſent the ſame Day to ſignify to the Tarquins and Mamiliu, t, 
he renounced the Alliance he had made with them, and would no longer un, ff 
nue the Hoſpitality he had ſhewn them. He ordered them to leave his Canyyf 4} 
mediately, and appear no more in his Preſence. Thus the Conſtancy of th; ME I 
mans, and the Wiſdom of an equitable King, ſaved them from Ruin, Thi Wi 
Tarquins diſobliged even their own Protectors, by their imperious and perfidiog,h MW 
haviour. And in ſhort, thus did the Virtue of the Romans ſhine out wit! 
greateſt Splendor, when they were ſurrounded with the greateſt Misfortuncs, 1, WM 
vidence waited till the Romans were on the Brink of Deſtruction, ben! Wl 
would deliver them from it. The Protection it then gave the riſing Reputih WW 
was a ſignal Reward for their Love of Continence, and their Hatred 1 
bauchery. | £50Y 
IN the mean time, Porſena ordered the young Romans, whoſe Courage ki! 
mired, to be brought into his Preſence. He was, above all, deſirous of Kom WE 
who was the firſt Author and chief Manager of the Enterprize. But they wei ll 
afraid for Clælia, and kept Silence: Till at length, the Heroine her ſelf confi} 
with an Air of Intrepidity, that ſhe alone was guilty, and that ſhe had embo ll 
ed the reſt, by her Advice. Upon this, the King was as much ſurprized with H 
Steadineſs, as he had been with her Courage: He addreſſed himſelf to her int 
moſt kind and gracious Manner, extolled her Adventure above the Bravery of H 
ratius, and the Intrepidity of Mucius; and made her a Preſent of a very fine Hu 
with ſumptuous Furniture. And from hence, perhaps, might ariſe the Fable, wil 
is mentioned by ſeveral Authors, that ſhe croſs'd the River on Horſeback. TY: 
likewiſe, according to ſome, gave Occaſion to the Equeſtrian $57 Statue of E 
which was erected in the Via Sacra, and was afterwards melted in a Fire: 4 
tue which, according to others, was erected in Honour to Valeria, Poplicola's Duo 
ter; doubtleſs in Memory of the Expedition with which this excellent Horſe. 
man carried Advice of the Danger of her Father, and her Companions, Not al 
the King of the Hetrurians confined himſelf to Praiſes only. He reſtored hw 
Romans the Hoſtages he had demanded of them; and told the Conſul, thi" 
thought his Probity was his beſt Guarantee. In ſhort, he made a Treaty of 
with the Romans, and now thought of nothing elſe but ſetting out for Can 


67 Who are we to believe? Dion. Hal. who ſays ges, which he ſuffered Clælia to chooſe, in * 3 
this Statue was conſumed by Fire; or Plutarch, to her Courage. But how judicious ſocver oh 

Z. who affirms, in his Life of Poplicola, that this Piece make Clælia appear, in preferring ſuch whoſ Rs 
or Antiquity was in being in his Time? The Au- deſty would expoſe them to moſt Danges "ll 
thority of the former, ſeems to us to be of moſt Camp; the Silence of other Writers, makes ue 
Weight. Nevertheleſs, Pliny feems to agree with lieve that this Flouriſh is purely an Invention 0 
the latter. His Words are theſe, B. 34. Equeſtrium Latin Hiſtorian, to give the more Luſtre to l 
tamen origo pervetus eſt, cum faminis etiam bonore lation. Porſena's Generoſity on all other AccoW 
communicato. Clæliæ enim ſtatua eſt equeſtris. leaves no room to ſuppoſe there could have 

68 Livy differs from Dion. Hal. in this Particular. any ſuch Diviſion. 

He ſays Porſena reſtored only a Part of the Hoſta- | 
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r before Porſena began his Journey, all Antiquity agrees in aſcribing an Year of 

—— to him, bn He ned bis Glory to that of the Romans. He is ſaid to 5 
have ſignalized his Departure by an Act of Liberality, which was the more va- 
luable in it ſelf, the lets Appearance it had of any Affectation. Porſena knew the eee 
Scarcity of Proviſions there was among the Roman People; but he was afraid of u A1 Ho. 
offending them, if he relieved them in a direct manner. He therefore found «arws Pur 
MW:ncans to ſupply their Wants, without ſeeming to intend it. His Camp abounded oy Con- 
With Proviſions of all ſorts: And he ordered his Herrurians to carry nothing but 5 4“ 
their Arms with them, and leave both their Tents and Proviſions behind them. He B. 5. p 303. 
oft all the Effects of his Army for his new Friends, in the ſame manner, as if he * 4B 
had been forced to decamp on a ſudden: and Rome was much relieved by it in her ar. 
ants. The Republick ſold the Moveables, and Corn of the Hetrurians, to pri- 
vate Perſons, by Auction. And the Romans, to ſhew their Gratitude for a Preſent 
ſo ſeaſonably, and ſo genteely made, from thence took up the Cuſtom, of making 
proclamation by an Herald, whenever any Effects belonging to the Publick were to 
e (1d, in the following Words, Theſe are Porſena's Goods. Their Intention in 
I: was to ſhew, that the Goods of the Republick were Porſena's ; and that ſhe was 
adebted to him for all ſhe poſſeſſed. Beſides which, the Herald likewiſe declared 
y it, that the Effects which were to be ſold, would be ſold cheap. Nay, the Se- 
ators did yet more than this: They erected a Statue of the King of the Hetru— 
ans, cloſe by the Place where the Aſſemblies met, and ſent an Embaſly to him 
ich a Preſent, of a Throne adorned with Ivory, a Scepter, a Crown of Gold, 
Ind a triumphant Robe. By which we may judge, whether what Livy relates, be 
robable. He, a little jealous of the Glory of this foreign King, leſſens it as much 
he can. He even pretends, that Porſena made another Attempt after this, to re- 
aabliſh the Tarquins on the Throne. . 

S. XXII. Ax now the Romans, after their Deliverance, made it their whole Buſi- 
ess to reward thoſe, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves, during the Siege. Among 
om, Mucius Scevola was not forgotten. The Republick gave him a large Piece 

Ground, belonging to the State, which afterwards took his Name, and was cal- 

Sed Mucins's Meadows 59, His Valour, and the great Services he had done Rome, Livy, B. 2 

ell deſerved likewiſe, the Statue which was erected to his Honour. After this, . 13. 
e Komans had nothing now left to do, but to ſhew their Gratitude to the Gods, 

ſome ſignal Act of Religion. They then valued themſelves as much upon their 

gc igion, as their Bravery ; and their religious Worſhip, ſuperſtitious as it was, 

t them in Order, and both preſerved and encreaſed their Probity. The Temple 

_ tr Capitolinus therefore, which had been begun by Tarquin the Firſt, and 

advanced by the Care of Tarquin the Proud, was then finiſhed; and wanted 
thing to fit it for publick Service, but to be firſt dedicated, and then opened: 

nd as it belonged to the Republick to order the Conſecration of it; that devolved 

don the Conſuls. This would prove an eternal Glory to him, who ſhould be 

dnoured with performing the Ceremony ; and therefore if the Choice of the 
onſecrator had been in the People, Poplicola would have gained it from his Col- 

zue. But it belonged to the 79 Senate to nominate the Man. And the Patricians Plur. Dios. 

d long been jealous of the Glory which Poplicola had acquired in his three Con- Hal. B. 5. 5. 

ſhips. They were tired with ſeeing all ſorts of Honours heaped upon the ſame *** 
ad. And indeed, the Senior Conſul's Superiority of Merit, had reduced his Col- 

pues to be no better than his Subalterns. For which Reaſon, the Senators took 

malicious pleaſure in robbing Poplicola of a Mark of Diſtinction, which it was in 

eir Power to beſtow on another, without doing Injury to the Publick. And in 

der to do this, they took their Opportunity of making the Commiſſion for con- 

frating the Temple fall, as it were naturally, upon Horatius Puluillus. It hap- 

ned at that time, that ſome Remains of the Latin Troops came and committed 


Y It was formerly cuſtomary among the Romans Zi d ſome Authors Plutarch ions, 
| : Ty Ar 0 70 Livy, and lome Authors Flutarch mentions 
| me the —— who di Wang themſelves pretend, that the . was determined by Lot. But 
6 - 5 a _ of Corn, This Reward was if this had been the Caſe, the Determination would 
oy oh at to others was given the Fee of have been looked u on, as an irreverſible Decree = 
as . a round: And in this conſiſted all the of the Gods; and Poplicola's Brother would not 5 | 

ot the molt illuſtrious Romans, in theſe early have dared to diſturb Horatius in the Exerciſe of his Y 


nes. He was thought a dangerous Citizen, who was Commiſſion, as in Fact he did 
content with ſeven Acres of Land, at the molt, ; l 


Kkk | Rayages 
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Year of Ravages in the Roman Territory, under the Command of Mamilius. Poplat 
ROME was ordered to march againſt the Enemy: and Horatius, the Son of the Junior 
CCXLVI. Conſul, attended him, in order, doubtleſs, to learn the Art of War, under this greg 
p Vatzzys Maſter. So that, the Senate did not fail to ſeize this Opportunity of Popliuly, 
PorLicola, Abſence, which was ſo favourable to their Deſigns. They immediately ordered th 
and M. bio Temple to be dedicated, and nominated Horatius? Pubvillus, to perform thy 
8 5A Office. Poplicola's Friends indeed made a ſtrong Oppoſition to the Cabal Which 
ſuls. favoured the Junior Conſul; but the Majority carried it for him. Every thing vz 
got ready for the Ceremony, without delay, and Horatius aſcended the Capita 
with all the Pomp which became ſo great a Solemnity. At the Entrance into x 
Temple, he was to read a Form of Words to this Purpoſe, That the Senate yy ial 
People of Rome, put Jupiter in Poſſeſſion of the magnificent Structure, which tun 
had raiſed to his Honour, and to be uſed in his Worſhip. And the Conſul had 1. 
ready began to pronounce theſe Words, which were thought eflential to the Ded. 
cation, at the ſame time touching one of the Lintels which ſupported the Gate o fþ 
the Temple with his Hand, when one of Poplicolas Party interrupted him. R 
cried out to him, I give you notice, that your Son has loſt his Life in a Batt Þ 
So that, by the Law of the 72 Pontifices, you are performing an Office, which; (al 
forbidden the Head of any Family in Mourning. To which Horatius, either g. 
cciving the Cheat, or out of a Roman Magnanimity, coldly replied, Then let un = 
be buried; and finiſhed the Conſecration, without ſhewing any Concern. Af! 
the Ceremony was over, he was informed, that the Story of his Son's Death 83 
falſe, and only told him by one of Poplicolas Friends, to delay the Dedication, til 
he ſhould return from the Army. Thus M. Valerius Poplicola ended the glotios YG 
Year of his third Conſulfprp, with receiving a Mortification, which could not by Þ 
ſenſibly affect him. | 


71 The Honour of dedicating a Temple, Was a vili, Jam dedico Adem hanc, ut mihi practi, u 


Mark of Diſtinction, which the Great Men in Rome 
earneſtly ſollicited. This Office, in the firſt Age, 
belonged to him of the two Conſuls, whom the Se- 
nate ſhould appoint. Afterwards, this Ele&ion was 
left to the People aſſembled by Tribes. And at laſt, 
it was left at the Diſpoſal of the Senate, even in the 
Time of the Roman Emperors. The Dedication of 
a Temple was a ſolemn Feſtival, accompanied with 
extraordinary Rejoicings. The Altars were then 
adorned with Flowers, and Fillets; Sacrifices were 
offered np, and Hymns ſung to Inſtruments. The 
Magiſtrate who was to preſide at the Ceremony, 
gave the College of the Pontifices notice of the Day 
of the Dedication. He ſummoned the Pontifex 
Maximas, to appear at the Temple, and pronounce 
the Words of Conſecration. After whom, this 
Magiltrate repeated them, Word for Word, with his 
Hand upon the Side-Poſt of the Door of the Tem- 
ple. And he was obliged to be extremely exact in 
doing it. A Syllable forgotten, or ill- pronounced, 
ave the People an Alarm, and they thought it an 
inauſpicious Omen to the Conſecrator. erefore 
Metellus, the Pontifex Maximus, who had an Im- 
iment in his Speech, was ſeveral Months learn- 
ing to articulate the Word Opifera well. It was 
not lawful to appear, at this Solemnity, in Mourn- 
ing, but only in white Clothes. Cicero, in his Ora- 
tion pro Domo ſua, has tranſinitted to us one Form 
of inviting the Pontifices to the Ceremony of a De- 
dication ; which is this: Ades, ades, Luculle Ser- 


ſtemque teneatis. Livy, and ſeveral Pieces a 
tiquity, have alſo conveyed down to us, diam]! 
Forms of Conſecration, which Briſſon has coll YT 
B. 1. de Formulis. But theſe Forms were not H:? 
nounced without ſome external Action; as we al 
from Cicero, B. 1. de Legibus. Bene vero quo 
tat, Virtus, Fides conſecratur manu, quarun ps 
zium Rome dedicata Templa ſunt. Ovid ab wh 8 
the ſame thing, = 
Sacra vocant auguſta Patres auguſta vocauin 
Templa ſacerdotum rite dicata mani. 


The Names of the Magiſtrates who performe V8 
Ceremonies of the Conſecrations, were uſual) r 
ſcribed on the Frontiſpieces or the Temples. 

72 The Romans divided their Preſages into yt 
ſorts, which they called Oblativa and inert T 
The former were thoſe, which they deſired d 
Gods, before the Execution of any Enterprite: 
then they were obliged to act according!) 
others, which were unexpected, and accidental, 
not thought obligatory ; but every one Was of n 41 
to govern himſelf by them, or entirely negle- 
as he found it for his Intereſt. Of this kin m 
the News which was brought Horatius, of ile mo 
of his Son. If theſe — 2 were auſpicious ab 
the : I 
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they were accepted, and Thanks were ang | 
the Gods for them. If not, the Thoughts pad 3 
were rejected with Horror, and no Pains 2 


avert the ill Effects of them. 
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=o, for the Republick, it enjoyed Tranquillity, after the Troubles of the Year of 

2 8 ES .* that = Neceſlities of State obliged the People to continue Popli- ROM A 

=. i; Office. And therefore, in the Election of new Conſuls, the Romans 
nt no more of him, but were wholly intent upon rewarding the Merit of two pat 1 

WF who had ſignalized themſelves moſt in the War with Porſena. Sp. 73 Lar- Anis, Con. 

ind 7. Herminius, had acted the chief Parts in it, after Poplicola. They had uls. 

Sn at the Head of the Wing, which oppoſed that of | the Tarquins, had bro- 

we rough it, and had both joined with Horatius Cocles, in defending the Bridge, 

e unexpected Rout of their Troops. Theſe conſiderable Services therefore, ien. Hat. 

Jbleſe ſienal Proofs of Valour, drew the Eyes of the People upon them. And B. 5. ibid. 


2 | octared them Conſuls, for a Year, which was not diſtinguiſhed by any War, 


ioumph. ö ; 
WW :aratLEss, the Conſuls did not loſe the Opportunity which offered, of 
the Herrurians a Part of that Debt of Gratitude, which the Romans owed 
7. This King had no ſooner raiſed the Siege of Rome, but he grew aſhamed 
ing back ſo numerous an Army into his own Country, before it had ſig- 
a itſelf by any remarkable Exploit. And he had the Glory of his Son more 
art than his own. He therefore gave the Command of his Army to young 
„, a lovely Prince, who was formed for Heroiſm, upon the Model of the Ro- 
Virtue. | | 
eb (ct out for a new War, leaving his Father to return to Cluſium. 
me, and fell ſuddenly upon Aricia 74, a City of Latium, which he was de- 
co ſeize, in order to get himſelf a Poſſeſſion, purely by his own Valour. 
unexpected Attack put the Aricians into Diſorder at firſt; but they afterwards 
ered themſelves, and got Succours from Latium and Campania. Cumæ eſpe- 
tent them Troops; and out of all theſe Reinforcements, they formed an 
. ſufficient to appear in the Field. The brave Arunx did not long delay 
n Battcl. And at the firſt Onſet, he broke thro' the Aricians, who fought 
aſt the Body he commanded. But the Cumæans, being commanded by good 
ers, made a Motion, which recovered the Victory to their own Party. They 


$4. 


ed, by degrees, from the main Body, which was warmly attacked by the Ge- 
of the Hetrurians, and thereby left the Field clear for them. Upon which, 
r fell with great Fury on the routed Aricians, and his Troops left their Ranks, 
ourſued the Fugitives in great Diſorder. Then the Cymzans, taking advantage 
os favourable Moment, fell upon the Hetrurians, charged them in the Rear, 
roowered them, and cut them in pieces. In the mean time, Arunx, who was 
ported with the ardent Deſire of a firſt Victory, unhappily loſt his Life in the 
el. A young Hero, worthy of a better Fate; and exceedingly regretted by the 
gans, whoſe Love for him did not fall ſhort of his Affection for Rome. 

Ins ſcattered Remains of his Army fled into the Villages about Rome, and 
e ſought for Protection, as in a Friend's Country. But the Conſuls would not 
r the Hetrurians to continue there, where they were in danger of being at- 


It is a Diſpute, whether the Name of the Se- Lartius and Herminins. Lartins was fair, but in- 
(Conſul, for this Year, was Largius, or Lartins. clining to red; for which Reaſon, the Faſt: Capito- 
here to the Greek Hiſtorians, who always call ini give him the Surname of Flavus, when they 
Auges. But it is matter of more Importance ſpeak of his ſecond Coxſulſhip. Agquilinus was, doubt- 
now, whether theſe were really the two Conſulr, leſs, a Nickname given to Herminins, becauſe he 
he fourth Year, after the Expulſion of the Tar- had an hooked or Aguiline Noſe. 

. It is true, we don't find their Names on 74 Aricia was formerly a conſiderable City of 
Marbles of the Faſti Capitolini; and Livy has Latium, a Mile beyond the antient City of Alba. It 
omitted them in his Hiſtory. But as to the Faſti is now only a ſmall Town, which is at preſent cal- 
#2ol1n;, what is effaced out of this ancient Mo- led La Riccia. It ſtood in the Appian Way, not 
zent, does not prejudice the Truth. The Order ſixty Stadia from Rome, as Strabo pretends ; but 120 
e Conſulſhips, which we find inſcribed on them, Stadia from thence, according to Dion. Hal. 5. e. 
bly ſhews, that Time has effaced two of them. 15000 Paces, or thereabouts. Near this City was 
L as for Livy, he either omits the two Conſuls the Lake of Aricia, at preſent, Lago di Nemi, and 
this Year, out of Inadvertency, or it is the Fault a Foreſt and Fountain of the fame N ame, which 
is Editors, or Copyiſts. We ought therefore to became famous, among the Antients, for the ſecret 
Tc to Dion. Hal. who makes Spurius Lartias Converſations between Numa, and the Nymph Ege- 
Titus Herminius, Succeſſors to Poplicola and ria. Afterwards, Aricia became a Municipal City. 
atins Pulvillss. And herein he is followed by But we muſt not confound the Grove and Fountain 
odorus, and Cuſpinian. The latter, ranks one of Egeria, which Numa had conſecrated at Rome, 
17, and one Aquilinks, here, in the Order of near the Gate Capena, with the Foreſt and Fountain 
Conſuls and theſe are exactly the Surnames of of Aricia. | 


tacked, 
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Year of tacked, and had no Defence againſt their Enemies. They ſent Carriage, fu 
RO M E and brought them to Rome; where they were received with the moſt cond T 3 
Al, fection, Gratitude can inſpire. They were furniſhed with Quarters, * i 
Se. LaxTivs, and Cured of their Wounds, at the Expence of the Publick. The Romy b. 1 
and 1. ken joiced, that it was in their Power, by their Care of them, to repay the 1 
1 on rians ſome Part of the Obligations they had received from Porſena; and the. 2 
ſuch of them as deſired it, leave to return home, to ſhew their Countryy,, Wl 
the Romans were not forgetful of their former Services. And laſtly, the 1 19 
allotted a particular Quarter of the City for thoſe Hetrurians, which were 9 
to ſettle in it: and the Place where they dwelt, was ever after called, The Ti 3 
or The Hetrurian Street. Thus two of the braveſt Soldiers Rome had breg 4 9 
no other Glory in their Conſulſhip, but that of having ſhewn the neiglbe 'Y 
Nations, that the Romans were a grateful People. Tho' the Latins en S 
charged it as a Crime upon the Romans, that they had ſhewn ſo much HH 
to an haughty and conquered Nation. 19 
Tae Republick ſtill ſubſiſted, after the firſt Shocks it had received fron 
ſena; but in ſuch a Condition, that it ſeemed no difficult Matter to fm, 
Ruin was approaching. The Sabines, a People ever jealous of the Riſe 9 \ 3 
had Thoughts of taking Advantage of its Weakneſs, in order to put it out a! 
Power of this imperious City, to give Law to her Neighbours any more. ,; 
merly conquered, and quiet, they were now grown proud, and active. zi 
the Romans had now loſt all thoſe forced Alliances, which they had obig 
Hetrurians and Latins to enter into with them. After they had changed teh 
of their Government, all their Neighbours were either grown indifferent thi 
them, or were become deſirous of invading them, or took an ill-natured 5 
in ſeeing them humbled. Whilſt the 7. arquins, who were diſperſed in din 
Nations, ſtirred them up, and made them all Enemies to Rome, tho they wh ll 
raiſe but little Compaſſion for themſelves. So that Rome was reduced to he 
Forces, without Hopes of any Succours, and without having ſo much as 1 
ſingle People in Confederacy with her; and had likewiſe reaſon to be afraid vo AW 
ill-extinguiſhed Fire of the Royaliſt Party at home, which was always read, off 
| the firſt Opportunity, to break out into a Flame. Nei 
Year of ä F. XXIV. Such was the Situation of Affairs at Rome, when 75 M. Valid! 
ROME P. Poſthumius, were nominated Conſuls. Valerius was Brother to the illutl il 
ie gy Poplicola : and the People's Perſuaſion, that he would govern himſelf by bb 
M.Varzzvs, ther's Advice, contributed not a little to his Election. | = 


and P. PosT- Soc after this, the War which the Romans were apprehenſive of, on te 
HUMIUs, Con- | , þ | 3 
ſuls. of the Sabines, was begun, with Incurſions and Devaſtations in the Roman Tal 


tory. The Husbandmen could no longer appear in the Country, with Safety; fl 
were often carried off by the new Enemy, as they were returning from tl 
Work. Nevertheleſs, the Conſuls were not over-haſty in revenging the Cain 
Rome; the preſent Circumſtances of Affairs would not admit of it. They im 
ſent an Embaſly to the Sabines, to demand Satisfaction for their Loſſes, aim 
Puniſhment of the Robbers, who had committed theſe Ravages, upon their 1 
But when the Sabines had given the Roman Envoys a contemptuous An 
M. Valerius, one of the Conſuls, marched againſt the Aggreſſors, ſurprized tall 
as they were diſperſed about the Country in ſmall Parties, and made a great Vang 
ter of them. Thus was the War firſt declared by the ſpilling of Sabine Don 


75 Dion. Hal. ſays, the Senate gave the Hetru- 
rians a kind of Valley, about four $Szadia long, that 
they might ſettle there, between the Hill Palatiuus 
nt the Capitol. This Street was in the Way from 
the Forum to the Great Circus. But Tacitus, Annal. 4. 
gives us another Derivation of the Name of this 
Street. He ſays, that Cælius Vibenna, a Chief of the 
Hetruriaus, having brought Succours to Tarquin the 
Firſt, obtained this Quarter for himſelf and his Fol- 
lowers : Whereas, it we believe Varro, it was in 
Romulus's Reign, that this Vibenna, to whom he 

ives the Prenomen of Celis, ſettled upon one of 
the ſeyen Hills of Rome, which was afterwards cal- 
led Mons Cælius. After the Death of Romulus, adds 


4 


into a lower 


the ſame Author, Vibenna was obliged to [Tn 
Quarter, becanſe the Emine 
Hetrurians poſleſſed, commanded the City, nl 
the Romans Umbrage. 13 

76 There is no Diſpute about the Names d 15 
two Conſuli; all agree, they exerciſed ther Wl 
the ſame Vear. But ſome injudiciouſly ch 
Prenomen of Marcus, which all good Auth I 
Valerius, into Publins. Poſfthamius's Surmu "ut 
Tubertus. Cicero ſpeaks of him, in one of 159% 
de Legibus, in theſe Words: Taberto vit 
rributum eſt, ut in urbe ſepeliretur ; 4809 q 
Fenuerunt. hr =o 


% 


t length, 


ro Conſuls. 


Foops were at a g 


ate, 


th a great Noiſe. | 
nce not far from the River. 
tching one another, 


rrity in the Army. 


— — 


be immediately forced into it. 


JThe Anio riſes in the Hills of Trebia. 

We may judge from hence how narrow the 
an Territory was on its broadeſt Part. It is 
dned to be but eighteen Miles from Rome to 
i, where the Battle was fought with the Sa- 
on the Confines of Sabinia and the Roman 

It is ſurprizing that Rome ſhould not have 
tged her Territory more, after gaining ſo many 
ries in the Times of the Kings. 

The City of Tibur, now Tivoli, was famous 


re.of its Climate, and its being watered with 
at Number of Springs. 

The Caſcade of the Auio, or the Teverone, is 
fine Sight to this Day. Modern Travellers 
it here makes a fine Sheet of Water, but its 
| not a very high one. Probably, the Rock 


both Enemies appeared in the Field, The Sabines were comm 
an able General, whoſe Name the Hiſtorians have not tranſmitted to us. 


» Romans divided their Troops into two Armies, ſeparately commanded by the 


leſt the Tarquins ſhould take Advan- M.Varrzvs, 
r and P. PosT- 
HUMIU3, Con- 


ſuls. 


e Fear they were then in, | 
ge of the e they fall had in Rome, and come and fall upon her, when he 
: reat Diſtance, made the Conſuls reſolve, always to have an Ar- 

in the Neighbourhood of the City. 
5 * che Fill which ſurrounded it: M. Valerius his Collegue encamped 
ar the 77 Anio, and found the Sabines already poſſeſſed 
The Anio, now called the Teverone, was then 75 the Boundary of the Roman 
and divided it from the Country of the Sabines. It was at 79 Tibur, that 
Valerius encamped, at the Place where the Anio falls from the Top of a Rock oy 
The Enemy was poſted on the oppoſite Shore, on an Emi- 
And whilſt the Armies in the two Camps were 
and deliberating which ſhould paſs the River, to begin the 
ack, an unexpected Accident brought them to a Battle. The famous Poplicola 
with his Brother, and was the Soul of the Undertaking, tho' he had no Au- 


ig the old Inhabitants of Iraly, for the Tem- 


ought then to put 
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Poſthumins therefore fixed his 


r happened, that ſome Roman, or Sabine Soldiers, it is uncertain which, led 
ir Horſes to the River to water them: And the Anio not being deep at the 
atering- place, the melted Snows not having yet ſwelled it, they rode thro it to 
| oppoſite Shore, and were ſcarce up to their Horfes Knees. Upon this, thoſe Pia. Hat. 
o were encamped on the Shore to which they came, ran in Crowds to drive B. 5. P. 300 
k theſe bold Fellows, and began the Fight. Then the Soldiers of both Armies 
ked without any Order, to aſſiſt thoſe who were firſt engaged; and, as it al- 
ys happens in theſe tumultuary Frays, this became a bloody one, and the Bank 
immediately covered with dead Bodies. 
his Soldiers, and reſolves to paſs the River in the Place which appeared, by 
LE Accident, to be fordable. Accordingly, he paſſes it with all his Troops, and 
chem up in Battalia, on that Side of the River where the Sabines were en- 

oed. The latter, who were not yet armed, when they ſaw the Enemy ad- 
ing towards them in good Order, were ſurprized at the unexpected Boldneſs 
e Romans, and running wo their Arms in Haſte, made Head againſt them, be- 
they had Time to form themſelves into regular Battalions. 
rns Saline Army deſpiſed the Roman Forces, becauſe they ſaw but one of the 
Bodies of their Army, and only one Conſul at the Head of it. Then the 
tle began, with all the Ardour that might be expected from two of the moſt 
like Nations in Italy, and with all the Skill of two experienced Generals. 
des his own Experience, the Roman Conſul was aſſiſted with wiſe Counſels. 
Prius si, accompanied by his Brother, preſſed hard upon the Enemy, with his 
it Wing, in which he commanded. Whilſt his left Wing loſt Ground, and be- 
cloſely preſſed by the Enemy, retired to the Brink of the River, and was like 
But Poſthumius, who commanded the other 
ly of the Roman Troops, had timely Notice of the Action, advanced with his 
ny to ſhare the Dangers and the Glory of it, and receiving Intelligence of the 
prder of the left Wing, whilſt he was upon his March, he immediately ordered 


But 


may have been gradually worn down by the Water, 


and have loſt a great deal of its Height, ſince the 
Times of Dion. Hal. and Strabo, who both give the 
ſame Account of it. 

81 Here Dion. Hal. is fallen into a great Miſtake, 
He makes this firſt Battle to have been fought b 
Poſthumias ; whereas it was certainly fought by his 
Collegue Valerius. He ſeems to have forgotten 
what he himſelf had ſaid a little before, namely, 
that Poftbhumius continued with his Body of Troops 
near Rome, and that only Valerius came and en- 
camped on the Bank of the Auio. But I cannot 
charge this Fault on ſo judicious an Author. T 1a 
it upon the Copyiſts or Editors of his Works. We 
| *Oveaigiec, in the Text, inſtead of 
Negovpc;, and then the reſt will be both clear and 
probable. 1 : 


L II . Lu. 


of one of the Banks of 


In the mean time, the Conſul calls 


221 


anded Vear of 


And ROME 
CCXLVIIL 


Plut. Life of 
Poplic. 
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| Year of Sp. Lartius, the Conſul for the preceding Year, to advance with Speed, ,, , Wl 
| ROME Head of the Cavalry. Theſe paſſed the Ford without Difficulty, and came * 
CA attacked the Enemy's. Cavalry in Flank, with incredible Expedition. So that By "i 

MVatezvs, tius's Preſence, who with his Darts fought the Sabine Squadrons at a Dita 2 

and FP. PosT- great while, ſuſpended for ſome time the Ardour of their right Wing, in of! '2 

1 upon the Roman Infantry. And in the mean while, Poſthumius arrives will 0 4 

Ls ions. Then the Battle became more furious than ever. The Sabine Im! YG 

which had hitherto been victorious on one Side, gives way, retires, is route 42 4 

if the Night had not put an End to the Battle, the Defeat of the Sabines had 5 - 

complete. The Roman Cavalry, which was ſuperior to that of the Enem i 
Strength, had already ſurrounded the whole Sabine Army; but the Darkne g 3 
the Night favoured the Flight of the Conquered. Some eſcaped without W 
Arms, and fled to their native Cities, without returning to the Camp; whichü 
Romans took Poſſeſſion of without Oppoſition, For thoſe who had been nk I 
guard it, had deſerted it: And it was given up to be plundered by the Sold 2 
who returned to Rome laden with Booty. A memorable: Victory! as it wa & 3 
firſt which the Republick gained, and as it revived the old Confidence of 
Romans, and gave them the ſame Aſcen lant over their Neighbours, which ty 
had formerly had in the Time of their K. 296. The continual Proſperity of H 
ſingle City, (which tho' Miſtreſs of only a ſn. Il Tract of Ground, was yet ſtil u? 
torious, even after the Defection of all her Al, s,) filled her Neighbours with, 
ror. They found that the Valour of the Romans was ſtill the ſame, tho the u! 
of their Government was altered. And indeed their Virtue, which increaſed, u 
that the Tarquins no longer corrupted Rome by their Licentiouſneſs, was af 
then a Preſage of its future Grandeur. The two Conſuls had deſerved the Hoi 
of a Triumph, and the Republick was not content with granting them uu i 
only. The Romans indeed ordered them to enter Rome, both in the ſame (v8 
riot; but they likewiſe added ſome new Preſents, to the Glory of their 3! Th ne 
umph. As for Valerius, as he had gained two Victories over the Sabines, in ih 
ſame Year, the firſt of which had been ſo happy a one, that he is ſaid to hav 
feated thirteen thouſand Men, without the Loſs of one; he was rewarded aca ſu 


Plus. and Pin. ing to his Merit. The Romans built an Houſe for him, at the Expence of uf 4 of es. 
3. 36. c. 15. Publick; and, to diſtinguiſh it from all others, ordered his 83 Door ſhould bei 11 
hung as to open outwards into the Street; whereas the Doors of all other H, . 


opened inwards, And as for Poſthumins, he was rewarded with a Privilege u 


82 Tho' Targuin the Frſt, according to moſt Au- Maulian Family. On it we ſee a winged in 
thors, begun to introduce State and Expence into crowning the Head of the Victor. = 
the Triumphant Entries of Victors; yet the Pomp 83 The Romans had a very different Wi 2 
of that Ceremony was {till ſuitable to the Po- making the Doors of their Houſes, from the Wo 
verty of a riſing Republick. It was not then per- The latter never opened their Doors inward; "he 
formed with that ſtately and numerous Train of cording to Plutarch, they always turned oH 
Attendants, and thoſe coſtly Equipages, with which into the Street. This appears, ſays that Auth0 1 
Triumphs were afterwards more and more adorned, the old Greek Comedies, in which we fir 
in Proportion as the Romans extended their Domini- who wanted to go out of his Houſe, {triking% 8 
ons, and brought to Rome the Pageantry and Profuſe- the Inſide of his Door, to give thoſe who DR 
neſs, as well as the Riches,of the conquered Provinces. by in the Street Notice to keep out of the TY 
Under the following Conſuls, we ſhall ſee the tri- Whereas the Romans did juſt the contrat)- , * = 
umphant Victor, making a Shew of himſelf to the Doors opened inwards: And the Honour w 1 
People, riding in a Chariot drawn by four Horſes, done M. Valerius, in allowing his to be hu - A 
with a Triumphal Crown on his Head, an Ivory wiſe, was ſymbolical. The Deſign of UN +3 


4 Sceptre in his Hand, fitting in the Czrale Chair, put him in mind, as oft as he went in ot a wu 
| dreiſed in a Robe and Tunick embroidered with he was indebted to the Publick for his Houſe. We 
Gold, and attended by the Lictors, with their Axes Hal. ſaw, even in his Time, a brazen B pl * 

1 We find the Repreſentation of an an- had been erected before this Houſe. % the 


and 
dient Triumph on the Revere of a Medal of the 
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Em 
Honour, than ſubſtantial. Rewards. 


Fore 54 granted to any. He was empowere 
1 his Family, within the Walls of Rome. | ſt Roman 
ulation among their Generals, rather by giving them diſtinguiſhing Marks 


They did not increaſe their Wealth too MVaIEAuUs 
and P. Posæ- 
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"2 d to have a Burial-Place for himſelf Year of 


ROME 
CCXLVIIE. 


Thus did the firſt Romans keep up 


| ch; but taught them to prefer the Glory which attends great Actions, to exor- 
by 7 


agues 
up | 
publick, whenever preſſed with great 


He the aſſembled Centuries gave him, 


1 
. 
— 


dſt of them were ſtill-born. 


oved ſuch dangerous Suſpicions. 


The Law which forbad the burying any Body 

in the Walls of any City, was very expreſs ; 
1c: mortuum in urbe ne ſepelito, neve urito. 
tero gives it us in his 2d Book of Laws. And 
| Cuſtom was ſo religiouſly obſerved, that the 
kgs of Rome themſelves were not buried in any 
es, but on the Top, or at the Foot of Hills. 
Is true, this Cuſtom was interrupted for ſome 
e, either thro Negligence, or the Compliance of 
| Magiſtrates ; but it was eſtabliſhed again by the 
gemviri, The Emperor Adrian laid a confider- 
Fine, both upon thoſe who ſhould bury their 
ad in the City, and the Magiſtrates who ſhould 
er this Abuſe. And he likewiſe commanded, 
the Ground uſed for à Burial- Place, ſhould be 
eited to the Publick, and the Corps dug up a- 
, and carried out of the City, At leaſt, this is 
an's Account of it. The Emperors Antoninus, 
clefian, and Maximilian alſo, enacted Laws 
h like theſe, with very great Penalties. This 
[tom of — — without the Walls of Cities, 
a political Regulation, to preſerve the People 
m the Corruption of the Air which ſometimes 
cceds from the Infection of dead Bodies. And 
ording to Cicero, de Legib. 2. the burning dead 
Wes within the Walls of Cities was forbidden, 
prer ignis periculum, i. e. for fear of Fire. This 

a neceſſary Precaution. But this Law was 
founded in the Superſtition of the Pagans, who 
ught ſacred Places, and the Ceremonies of Re- 
on, prophaned, by dead Bodies being near them. 
e Conſequence of this general Law therefore, 

this, that all the Roman Families made their Bu- 
Places in the Country, wherever they likeſt beſt, 
In their own Eſtates. A Garden and a Field were 
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ant Riches, which often give Umbrage, and are always odious, in a Republick. 
C. XXV. Bur the Sabines, tho vanquiſhed in the Battle of Tibur, entered into new "th de Leg. 
„and deſigned to unite together in a National Body, againſt Rome, and“? 
the Latins to join with them. Poplicola was become a Refuge for the 


Difficulties. The People of Rome were 


ignorant of the Services he had done them in the preceding War. They 
ribed to him the Direction of the Valour and Prudence of his Brother, in that 
drious Campaign, which was of ſo much Service to the Roman Name, They 


krefore would have him govern Rome in Perſon, the fourth Time. 


who had been ROME 
. 


The Col- 
was the ſame T. Lucretius, 


ſul with Poplicola, when Rome was beſieged; had always acted in Concert with >, 
n; and had ſhared with him the Glory of having delivered the City. Under P. Vaizaws 
WS 4 dminiſtration of theſe two great Men, the Republick thought they had 
Tear, either from Attacks Abroad, or Commotions at Home. 
FA xD indeed, Poplicola was equally expert, in governing the Minds of the Ci- Conſuls. 
es of Rome, in carrying on Negotiations Abroad with the neighbouring Na- 
Ins, and in conquering an Enemy, either by Stratagem or Force. 
eerſtition now took Poſſeſſion of the Peoples Minds all at once, and ſeemed 
ely to make his fourth Conſulſbip a Year of Inactivity and Dejection. 
hed, that ſome Women had been delivered of monſtrous Births, having brought 
ch no Children, but ſuch as wanted ſome of their Limbs. 
And this was enough, for ſome ſecret Enemies ta 
Conſul and their Country, to ſpread a Report, that a Year diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
pPreſages, would prove fatal to the Republick. But the wiſe Poplicola ſoon 
1 He cauſed the Books of the Hils to be 
ſulted, and interpreted the Anſwers he received, ſo as beſt ſuited his own Pur- 
es. He ordered 55 Sacrifices to be offered to Pluto, and revived certain Feſti- 


nothing 
Nevertheleſs, 


It is alſo ſaid, that 


vals 


reſerved for this Purpoſe, which lay by the great 
Roads, in the Sight of Travellers. Hence the Style 
of antient Epitaphs ran thus: Aſia Viator, Cave 
Viator, Aſpice Viator: i. e. Stay Traveller, &c. 


We find this Cuſtom mentioned in the following 


Epigram of Martial. 


Hoc ſub marmore Glaucias hamatus 
Fandto Flaminie jacet Sepulchro. 


Quid fles talia? Nil fleas Viator. Epig. 6. 


So that the granting Poſthumins Tubertus a Right to 
bury within the City, was giving him a conſiderable 
Privilege. The Veſtals indeed always enjoyed this 


Mark of Diſtinction; but it was very ſeldom grant: 


ed to any others; and never but out of Regard to 
great Merit. 

85 Val. Max. B. 2. c.1. gives us the Particulars 
of this Sacrifice which Poplicola offered to Pluto, 
and derives it from a remote Original. One Vole- 
fins, ſays he, was likely to loſe his three Childre 
by an epidemical Diſtemper. He therefore pray 
his domeſtick Gods to inflict that Death upon him, 
with which his Children were threatened. Upon, 


this he heard a Voice, which commanded him to 


carry his three ſick Perſons down the Zyber, as far 
as Tarentum; and there make them drink Water 
warmed at a Fire on the Altar of Pluto and Pro- 
ſerpine. And tho? he thought it a long and difficult 
Voyage for him to undertake, to go as far as Ta- 
rentum, in the Condition his fick | eople were, ne- 
vertheleſs he obeyed. He embarked on the 75er. 
advanced towards Oſtia, and —— in a Field de- 
dicated to Mars, to warm ſome Water for the Sick. 
But finding no Fire, he asked if there was none in 
the Neighbourhood: And he was directed to go to 

4 Tarentum, 
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'CRETIUS, 
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B. 5. 9.307. have put all the factious there in Motion. Poplicola endeavoured to bear 
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Year of vals and 86 Sports, which had been neglected, on account of the Difficy 
ROME riſing Republick lay under, notwithſtanding that they had been appointed h 
L, Oracle of Apollo. By theſe artful Methods, Poplicola revived the Confide S 
P. VaLzxivs the Romans, and filled them with new Hopes of Victory and Conqueſt, 
C.XXVI. Ix the mean time, the Storm ſtill continued to threaten Rome, 


of the Sabines. The reſtleſs and the turbulent, were more numerous, 


ing, by his Negotiations, He 1 
over to the Romans, him who had the moſt Intereſt among the Sabines of l 4 


al 


[ 5 D K 
tlez th 5 1 
( — 


In their 1 | 


tional Aſſemblies, than the quiet and the peaceable. One of the Targquins is ſi i | 4 | 


1 
1 
I 
"= 
i 2 
8 
5 
f 
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He began with g 


Man; which was Actius Clauſus. He was born in Sabinia, at Regillum 5; Win 


he held the firſt Rank. He had a vaſt Eſtate, and a great Number of 
well as perſonal good Qualities, which made him the chief Man in his 
A ſteady Courage, ſuperior even to that of the Sabines, a 


Vaſt, | 
: Coun | - 2 
penetrating Ming, FF 


| lively Eloquence, great Strength of Body, together with great Valour ang n 1 


dence, all joined in raiſing him ſuch an Intereſt among his Countrymen, as ec | 
the Reputation of all the Nobles of his Nation. 3 
Poplicola found Means to prevail on, by his Sollicitations, zealouſſy to chu 
the Roman Cauſe, in the Sabine Diets. And Clauſus was probably no leſs au Ml 
for the true Intereſts of his Country. With theſe Inclinations and Diſpotiſ 
of Mind, he ſpoke in the Aſſemblies, againſt the Deſign of renewing the Wy | 


Such was the Hero, u 


and took great Pains to quiet his Countrymen, whom the Tarquins made t i 
Buſineſs to exaſperate, only to involve them in the ſame Ruin with thera, ll 
And the Merit of the Speaker was too great, and too well known, not tot! 
an . Oppoſition againſt him. Thoſe who were jealous of the Intereſt and u! 


Wealth of Clauſus, put a bad Conſtruction upon the good Underſtanding eM fl 
with the Romans. He is an ambitious Man, ſaid they, who, depending uni! 
Protection of the Romans, would fain uſurp a tyrannical Power over a fi l 
tion, and enjlave it, by the Help of the Roman Legions. 


And theſe D iſtruſts wilt 


ſo induftriouſly ſpread all over Sabinia, that nothing leſs was propoſed, thay 
cite Clauſus to appear before the States General, and condemn him as a Tru AE 
to his Country. The Injuſtice of the Sabines provoked the brave Clauſus. He their Þ 
could not bear to ſee his Love for the Welfare of the Publick, made a Cin; 
and his Vexation ſoon turned into Wrath. He reckoned up the Number of u = 


Tarentum, meaning a neighbouring Field, which 
was ſo called. This therefore convinced Valeſius 
that the Gods had by their Anſwer ſent him thither, 
for the Cure of his Children, Accordingly, he 
drew Water out of the River, and when he came 
to the Place, from which he ſaw a Smoke ariſe, he 
found the Ground as hot as if a great Fire had been 
burning under it. There he then gathered together 
ſome dry Wood, blew under it a great while, made 
it take Fire, warmed his Water, and gave it to his 
Children. Upon drinking it, they were immedi- 
22 cured, and had a 7755 Night's Reſt. But in 
eir Sleep they heard a Voice, which ordered them 
to ſacrifice ſome black Victims to Pluto and Pro- 
ſerpine, who had healed them, and to perform, by 
Night, all the Ceremonies of a ſolemn Sacrifice to 
their Honour, in the Place called Tarentum. The 
Father of the three Children therefore ran imme- 
diately to the City, to buy the neceſſary Materials 
for building an Altar, and ordered the Foundations 
to be dug, in the mean time. But as the Work- 
men were digging, they found an Altar, twenty 
Foot deep in the Ground, with this Inſcription, 
To Pruro AaxnD PROSERPINE. So that Valeſius, 
upon Notice of the Diſcovery, only bought the 
ictims in the City, and came and offered them up 

in Sacrifice at Tarentum, on the Altar which was 
newly diſcovered. The Ceremony continued three 
Nights, which were all ſpent in Thankſgiving. This 
made Tarentum, and the Altar of Pluto and Pro- 
ſerpime, famous. To this very Place, continues 
Val. Ane mai, Poplicola came, and here ſacrificed 
: black Victims, in Behals of the Roman People, for 


— 4 


peaſe the Wrath of Heaven; and they were 


three Nights together, with the Ceremony of tele? 
tiſternium, in Honour to theſe Deities. He n 
commanded Sports to be celebrated there: A fl 
terwards ordered the Altar to be covered witik 
again. This Author likewiſe thought that the u 
lar Games took their Riſe from hence. BH 
probable they began later than the Time off 
cola. And this whole Story of Valerius Man fa 
is omitted by all ſenſible Hiſtorians, who doi 
thought it fabulous. | 3 
86 The Sports and Shews, both of the Cm fa 
and Theatre, were a Part of the Religion arb 
Romans, They were always celebrated in Hu 
to ſome Deity. Vows were often made to att 
tain the People with theſe Shews, in order u 


Ludi votivi. Whenever epidemical Diſtempen hy 
vailed, or the State was threatened with a TT 
or terrified with Prodigies, which were thougit® Wl 
Fore-runners of ſome Calamity, Sports wer r 
ways celebrated. And there was ſome Polch? 
well as Religion, in it. Theſe publick Re 2 
2 the Fears and Uneaſineſſes of the 1 . 
ſides, they were ſuch an Amuſement to theM ” 
as might, poſſibly, contribute to the Health * 
Bod trate 
rritor 
0 T} 
Con 
e itſ 
Tri 


87 There are now no Footſteps remailng 1 
this City, which the Antients called ſometids 
illæ, and ſometimes Regillam. But we ny m 
jecture, by the Deſcriptions which antient 1 
have left us of it, that it was about rwenl | m 
diſtant from Rome, and about five from tbe 5 A 
Cluverius places it beyond Eretum and * 1 
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and thought himſelf able, by their means, to 


jents and Friends 5 | 
lients an on communicate it ſelf from City to City, and put the who] 


ar, which would ſo 
lation in a Flame. 
As to the Romans, nothing, | | | 
antage, than the raiſing inteſtine Broils among their Enemies. 


* pos very ſtrange, his Roman Probity was alarmed at it. The virtuous Con. 
made uſe of the Correſpondence he kept with Clauſus, to divert him from pol- 
ting his Hands with the Blood of his Country men. He liked better to ſee the 
bac of. his Friend, free from thoſe Stains which would have ſullicd it, than to 
ap the Fruits of his Crime. Poplicola therefore informed Clauſus, That he very 
ell knew, from what Misfortunes his Anger might preſerve Rome ; but that he 
lviſed him, to pacify it, and lay aſide a Deſign which would prove inglorious to 
Imſclf, and fatal to his Country: That there was another Way of revenging 
mſelf on thoſe who envied him, which he might undertake with Honour: That 
he withdrew himſelf from them, he would puniſh them more effectually, than 
making War upon them: That Rome offered Protection to him, and to as many 
F his Friends, as would come thither with him: And laſtly, that a Man of his 
bnſequence would be ſo much miſled in Sabinia, that his Countrymen would 
de Day repent of their having been jcalous of his Merit, and ungrateful to him, 
r his Zeal in their Service. 177 5 

| 3 740 SUS continued long in Suſpence, which of theſe two Ways he ſhould 
” Tel revenge himſelf on the Sabines. But at length he reſolved to leave his 
ountry, which was already ſinking, and which the ill Government of a Sett of 
ad and paſſionate Men, would ſoon bring to Ruin. He therefore choſe to act 
ber a proud than an angry Part, and removed to Rome. He was followed thither 
all his Friends and Clients, to the Number 55 of five thouſand Men, beſides 
4 omen, Children, and Servants. And the Romans looked on this Addition of 
9 : great a Number of Families, as a Conqueſt gained upon their Enemies, It was 
eu Reinforcement to them, and a Diminution of the Strength of their Rivals. 
wich Reaſon, they were wanting in no Inſtance of Refpe& to the New- 
rers. They gave them all, the Right of Citizenſhip; and with it, two Actes of 
ac, lying between Fidena and Peculia, to each Man, to cultivate for his own Uſe 59. 
hc whole Tract of Land was afterwards called the Claudian o Tribe, from the 
me of Clauſus their Leader, who changed his Name into Appius Claudius, when 
came to Rome. As for himſelf, he was immediately declared a Patrician, and 
ok his Place in the Senate. Reparation was alſo made him for the Effects he had 
behind him, by giving him twenty-five Acres of Land in Fee, and aſſigning 
a Quarter in the City, for himſelf and his Friends. All theſe Donations 
tre made irrevocable, by a Decree of the Senate, confirmed by the Suffrages of 
People. And now the Merit of the new Patrician ſoon ſhone with Luſtre, 


in all appearance, could turn more to their Ad- 
Poplicola was in- 


begin a Civil Year of 
e ROME 


P. VALERIUs 
PoeLicoLa, 


; NP | and T. Lu- 
of the Motions which were made towards this Civil War; but, which may czzrws, 


Plut. Life of 


8 Dion. Hal. ſays, that Clauſus took Refuge at 
e, with his Relations, Friends, Clients, and all 
r Families; among whom, were 5000 Men fit 
bear Arms. 

bg This City is called Picetia, in the Vatican 
d. of Dion. Hal.”'s Roman Antiquities. Lapus and 
enius give it the Name of Peculia. Glarean ima- 
es, that the Place here meant, is Ficula, or Ficul- 
; 4 City which lay at a little diſtance from the 
ce which is now called S. Fælice. And this Si- 
tion of Ficula agrees with the Relations of Dion. 
V Livy, and Platarch. The two laſt place the 
act of Ground, which was ſurrendered to the 
net, Who followed Claxſus, beyond, or along 
Side of, the Anio. In other Editions indeed, we 
Picentia inftead of Piculia, or Ficula; but this 
manifeſt Miſtake, ſince the Romans had not then 
trated ſo far as into Campania; of which the 
Irtory of Picentia was a {mall Diſtrict. - 

o There were among the Romans, City- Tribes, 
Country-Tribes, from Servins Tullius Time. 
e itſelf, as we have obſerved, was divided into 
Ir Tribes, which took their Names from the ſe- 
al Quarters of the City. The firſt was called 


Suburrana Tribus, or the Suburran Tribe; the ſe- 
cond, Tribus Palatina; the third, Tribus Eſquilina ; 
the fourth, Tribus Collina. The Country belonging 
to the Romans was allo divided into Tribes, in the 
ſame manner; and they, for the moſt part, took 
their Names from ſome illuſtrious Families in Rome. 
It is probable, that there already was a Tribe, in the 
Territory, in which Clauſus, or Clandinss Clients 
were placed ; and that upon their coming, it took 
the Name of Tribus Claudia, in Honour to thoſe 
who were newly come to ſettle in it. Some will 
have their Diſtrict to have been on the Banks of the 
Anio: But others ſay, it lay between Fidena and 
Ficula. And we are not to imagine, that the Tribes 
in the Country, were inferior to thoſe in the City. 
On the contrary, Pliny informs us, B. 18. ch. 3 
that the moſt illuſtrious Romans, who had Lands in 
the Country, and an Houſe in Rome, choſe rather 
to be enrolled in the Tribe, in which their Eſtates 
lay, than in the Tribe, or Quarter, where their Hoſes 
ſtood in the City. They were by this means leſs 
ſubject to the troubleſome Juriſdi jon of the Cen- 


ſors; and their Rights, as Citizens, were not at all 
M m m 


both 


226 
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ROM E Inſomuch, that we ſhall ſoon find him riſe by degrees 


CCXLIX. 


P.VaLexws Much more illuſtrious at Rome 91. Poplicola had all the Glory 
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B. 5. p. 308. 
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both in the Senate, and in a City, where the People then gloried in rewardi 
to the Con ſulſbip. 
means, the Claudian Family, which was already very noble in Sabinia, 


9 tt 
57 hy 
becany 
of having ma. 
him a Roman; of having ſacrificed the Advantage he might have gained, by 10 1 
ſuing bloody Politicks, to Virtue ; and of having, at the ſame time, brought W 3 
to his Country's Cauſe, five thouſand fighting Men, under a Leader, who was 
well qualified to advance the Glory of the Republick. | 1 
XXVII. Tn Sabines, enraged at Clauſuss Departure, became irreconcilcable ty, WY 
mies to Rome. So that thoſe who were for War, caſily gained their Point, by a 
Clamours, in his Abſence. Would it not be ſhameful for us, ſaid they, to fall 1 
the Advice of the fugitive Clauſus, after he has left us? Shall he, who cou, © 
ſucceed when preſent, prevail when abſent? The Sabines therefore armed vu 
all diligence, took the Field ; and it was the good Fortune of Rome, that her u 
mies were determined to come to a Battel, about the Cloſe of the laſt Year Poplin | 


was Conſul. The Sabine Army was divided into two Bodies, one of which « nd 
camped in the open Field, pretty near Fidena; the other ſhut it ſelf up in Fil, Mal 
to guard that City; to be near enough to aſſiſt the other Body, if there was 0, We 
ſion ; and to ſecure a Retreat for it, in caſe of a Defeat. As for the Conſuls, thr f dot! 
drew together all the Men of their little State, who were capable of bearing Am in 
leaving only thoſe Centuries in Rome, whoſe Age exempted them from mii ur 
Labours. But they had not far to march to meet the Enemy. Fidena wa ih ed 
five Miles from Rome. Thither therefore Poplicola haſtened with Expedition, af lve 


took his Poſt over againſt the Enemy, at a little diſtance from their Camp: Wäg 
Lucretius encamped within reach of his Collegue, upon an Eminence, fm 
whence he could ſee the Motions of the other Roman Camp. 
exceeding earneſt to enter upon Action as ſoon as poſſible. 

portunity here of making uſe of Stratagems, ſeizing Paſſes, or ſurprizing ad 
tageous Poſts, they deſired to come to an Engagement immediately, and endif 
Diſpute, at once, by one deciſive Battel 92. 
were affrighted at the Poſture of the Roman Army, and durſt not come u 
They reſolved to make a ſudden Attack upon the Ene 


Battel, by Daylight. 
Camp, in the dead of the Night. 


The Romans v! 
As they had no 


nue 
4 is tl 


But the Sabines, on the cont 


In order to this, they prepared great Quaniiþ nl 


of Faſcines, to fill up the Ditch, and Scaling-Ladders to mount the Ramparts. 0t Ty i 
of Tarquin s 93 Sons, is ſaid to have been the Author of this Undertaking, av" 
have got it approved by the Officers of the Sabine Army, of which he was Cj 


mander- in- chief. But however that be, the Sabine General ordered the Bod i 


Troops, which were left to guard Fidena, to arm themſelves lightly, march outd | N 


91 There were two Claudian Families in Rome. 
One was Patrician, of which Appius Claudius was 
probably the Founder. The other was Plebeian, 
but furniſhed the Republick with ſeveral Great Men. 
We ſhall often have occaſion to ſpeak of them both, 
in the Proſecution of this Hiſtory. 

92 This Battel is very differently deſcribed by all 
the three Hiſtorians, who have given us Accounts 
of it. Livy ſays little of it, and does not make it 
a Night-Engagement. And Plutarch's Account of 
it differs very much from Dion. Hal.'s. His Rela- 
tion of it, is this: The Sabines began to uſe Strata- 
gems. They poſted 2000 Men in hollow, and co- 
vered Places. The next Day, a Body of Sabine 
Horſe was to advance quite up to the Gates of Rome, 
and carry off the Cattel ; but with Orders to fly, in 
caſe they were purſued, and retire, till they had 
drawn the Romans into the Place where their Am- 
buſh was. But Poplicola, being informed of the De- 
ſigns. of the Sabine Army, by Deſerters, detached 
3000 Foot, the ſame Evening, under the Command 
of 7 Abus, to go and ſeize the Eminencies, 
which covered the Ambuſcade: While the Conſul 
Lucretius, at the Head of a choſen Body of the 
Troops which were left at Rome, prepares to chaſe 
the For 8. The next Morning, about Break of 
Day, by the help of a very thick Fog, Poſthamrns, 
from the Eminencies on which he had poſted him- 


fave themſelves by Flight, and reached Fidew. I 


ſelf, falls furiouſly upon the Sabines in Abi 
the Valley: While Lzcrezias falls upon the f 
ers, who were all ſurrounded. At the fame 
oplicola made a vigorous Attack on the Ear 
Camp; who being worſted on all Sides, ſouth 


Defeat was general; as was evident both fron % 
Number of the Slain, and that of the Priſoner. E 
as the Circumſtances of this Action are mot Tay 
nutely related by Dion. Hal. we have thereto * 
ſen to put his Account of it in the Text, aba 
either of the others. 1 

93 Dion. Hal. affirms, that the infamous wh 
Tarquinius, who had diſhonoured Lucretia, W* 
Man. But we durſt not ſay ſo much in te 


the WW ] 
pulſion of his Father, as being the Place wy 4 
x 5 { 


had fi | 
8 
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d leave it, and march to the Aſſiſtance of his Collegue. After which, this 


Sabines was to charge him in the Rear, 


of ; ; 
- 4 And this well-laid Stratagem now wanted nothing -but to be put in Exe- 


UtsS. 


* inning of that very Night, in which the Attack was to be made, Information 
brought him of the Deſigns of the Sabine Army. And not only ſo, his Scouts 
ont him alſo ſome Sabines, whom they had ſurprized in a Foreſt, as they were 
* ing Wood for Faſcines, Bridges, and Scaling Ladders. Upon theſe Informa- 
and Diſcoveries, Poplicola took proper Meaſures, to render the artful Deſigns | 
Jae Enemy againſt him, fatal to themſelves. He inſtantly diſpatched away his 
her Marcus to Lucretins, in the other Camp, with the News of the Night- 
edition, reſolved upon by the Sabines. He informed him of the Ambuſcade they 
aed to prepare for him, behind his Camp. And then, the Conſuls, after they 
taken proper Precautions, waited for the Enemy, without ſuffering their Troops 

ew any Marks of ſuſpecting the deſigned Attack, They put out all the Fires 
och Camps, in the beginning of the Night; and both Armies ſecmed as quiet, 
a in as much Security as ever. | 
ar Romans had, even at that time, brought the 94 Art of encamping to ſome _ 
WEcaion. Tho it were but for a Night, they fortified their Camp with a Ditch, 
ee geometrical Feet broad, left a Space between the Ditch and the Rampart, 
2 Falſe.- bray, and behind it raiſed a Rampart of Turf, four geometrical Feet 
WS, and ſupported by Palliſades. Such, or very like it, was the Camp the Sabines 
preparing to attack. Accordingly, they marched ſilently out of their own 
p, before Midnight, and before the Moon was up. No military Inſtrument 
WE hcard among them, nor any Noiſe of Arms. As they marched, they won- 
at the Stillneſs of their Enemies; and were yet more ſurprized, not to hear 
ach as the Voice of any Centinel, or perceive any Fire in the Roman Camp. 
therefore made them depend on making themſelves Maſters of it immediately; 
even hoped to enter ir, before the Enemy ſhould perceive they were coming. 
inſtantly fixed their Bridges in a proper Place, and filled up the Ditch with 
ines. They did not expect to find the Roman Cohorts ready prepared for them, 
in he Space before the Wall; where they could not be ſeen, for the Darkneſs 
ie Night. They ſtabbed the Sabines, as faſt as they drew near the Rampart, 
out any Noiſe, and laid them dead on the Falſe-bray. And new Enemies ſtill 
Wccding the former ones, they likewiſe met with the ſame Fate. In ſhort, 
47s did not put any Stop to the continued Slaughter, till the Moon aroſe, 
diſcovered to the Sabines, both the dead Bodies of their Companions lying in 
ps at the Foot of the Rampart, and the Roman Troops, which had ſtrewed the 
und with them, without being perceived. Then a ſudden Fright ſeized them, 
y all fled, and the Romans marched out of their Camps after them, with great 
uts. Theſe Shouts were heard in Lucretiuss Camp; and then he, in his Turn, 
t to fall on the Enemies which lay in Ambuſh. His Cavalry marched firſt, and 
Cked the Sabines, who came from the Camp near Fidena: And his Infantry, 
h followed, made an eaſy Conqueſt of theſe terrified, and in a manner, un- 
ed Men. In ſhort, the two Bodies of the Sabine Army, being both equally re- 
cd and routed, diſperſed themſelves; and leaving their Camp to be plundered 
the Enemy, went to carry the News of their Defeat into their own Country. 
Return of Day filled the Romans with Joy, by giving them a View of that 
lous Victory, which the Darkneſs had helped them to gain. They found 


— 


| Frontinus pretends, B. 4. ch. t. that the Ro- ſays Livy, was charmed with the Roman Way of 
did not learn the Art of encamping, till their encamping. Beſides, this Fa{ſe-bray, we here ſpeak 
with Pyrrhas ; and that, after they had taken of, on the Authority of Dion. Hal. was a Part of 
amp, they, for the future, obſerved the Order the Fortifications of the Roman Camp, which eſca- 
Manner in which that was laid out. But in ped Fuſtzs Lipfns's Enquiries. I believe this Space 
he is manifeſtly miſtaken. We ſee, thro? the ween the Ditch and the Rampart, was the Place 
e Courſe of their Hiſtory, that the Roman Ar- aſſigned for the Tradeſmen, Suttlers, and Boys 
at leaſt, ſoon after their Kings, fortified their which followed the "+ ARA ; 
Ps with a great deal of Care. Pyrrhus himſelf, *. oY 


a thirteen 


> 893 


= 


-- - 
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Town on the firſt Signal, and taking a large Compals, to go lic in Ambuſh Year Eo 
ind Liucretius's Camp. The Deſign was, to ſurprize it, whenever Lucretius K H E 


or at leaſt, terrify him with their P. Vatezws 
PoPLicoLa, 


and T. Lu- 


. - the wiſe Poplicola had his Correſpondents in the Enemy's Camp. In the Confuls. 
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Year of thirtcen thouſand Sabines dead upon the Spot, and had taken four thous : 
RO E hundred Priſoners. | 0 
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Ir was then evident, that the Romans were invincible, in what manner * © | 


4 VaLERIvs they Engaged. | „ 
and T IV. F. XXVIII. Wnar now remained 95, was to bring Fidena into Subjection to then, WW: 
ab publick. It had often been ſubdued, in the Time of the Kings, and as often rebely * 

onſuls. . 


ing the Heads of the Revolt. 


and now it had ſhaken off the Yoke ane w, and had voluntarily ſubmitted to 1M 
Dominion of the Sabines. Paplicola therefore, for whom it ſeems to hz k 
reſerved, to begin the Re-eſtabliſhment of Nome in her old Conqueſts, cane, 
beſieged this City, which was ſo near Rome, and lay ſo very conveniently ik | 3 
Romans. And the Reſiſtance of the Fidenates was neither long, nor remakg 3 
for any conſiderable Exploits. The Roman General was too able a Commay FI 
to give them time to ſignalize either their Valour or Conſtancy. He ora 1 
general Aſſault to be made on the Town, and undertook to ſcale the Walls ling = 
in Perſon, on that Side where the City was thought impregnable. Poplice, u 3 
Advantage of the Negligence of the Beſieged, in not having lined with Men 1, 
Parts, which they thought ſtrong enough without it. At theſe Places therefo i 
entered Fidena, and ſet up the Roman Standards in it. But the Corſi; vw.lh 
Humanity was equal to their Courage, did not make an ill Uſe of their Adπ¹ſᷣ ! 
by revenging themſelves cruelly on the rebellious F;denates. They neither u! 
their City, nor reduced them to Slavery: nay, few of them loſt their Lives, a iT 
in Battel. The Conſuls were content, with giving up the Houſes to be plunder S 
and the Slaves to be a Booty, to their Soldiers. But they could not avoid pu 3 

This was a Cuſtom among the Romans, from ih 
they did not think it proper to deviate. All the People of Fidena were tu, 
fore aſſembled in the Forum; and one of the Conſuls reproached them with H i 
Treachery, and made them fear the Puniſhment they merited. They were cn Z 
to underſtand, that by ſo many repeated Acts of Ingratitude, and ſuch f MW 
Revolts, they had deſerved to be delivered up, with their Wives and-Childr, 
the Swords of the Conquerors. But they were at the ſame time told, that Fwy nn 
would be ſhewn to the Multitude, and only the Heads of the Rebellion be pu hl 
Death. And this Order was immediately put in Execution. Some of thc nf 
conſiderable of the Citizens, were firſt beaten with Rods, and then beheaded. 1 
reſt of the Inhabitants were ſuffered to continue in their City; but ſome Rn ll 
Troops were placed among them, and the Fidenates were obliged to give the (fl 
riſon a Part of their Lands for its Support. Thus the Roman State, which 


now become Republican, began to recover its old Demeſnes, which it had ja 
in the Time of the Kings. But it was indebted to the Valour and Wiſond 
Poplicola, for the greateſt Part of its new Progreſs. He, upon his Return to il 
City, either enjoyed the Honours of a Triumph ſingly, or, as is moſt prag 
jointly with his Collegue. The Faſt; Capitolini make him to have triumphed oy 


9y It is indeed ſurprizing, that neither Livy, nor 
Plutarch, in his Life of Poplicola, mention the Siege 
of Fidena. But ought this to prejudice us, againſt 
the Account Dion. Hal. 
fions of ſome, are no juſt Objection againſt the Re- 
lation of another, eſpecially of an Author, who has 
the Credit o 
This is a 
governed ourfelves by, eſpecially with regard to 
conſiderable FaQs. 

96 Their Opinion, who think the two Conſuls 
triumphed together, is built upon great Authorities, 
even upon Livy and Dios 
trary Opinion ſeems more probable; if it were on- 
ly for this Reaſon, that the Faſt: Capitolini make 
only Poplicola to have triumphed. 
the Faſti, is only to ſet down the Coxſuls, and thoſe 
who triumphed. But to this we may add, that Plu- 


the Veientes alſo, in this laſt Year, in which he was Conſul. But there is H the 

probability 97 of it. What is certain, is, that he did not enjoy his Glory long. I 3 * 

| | LS ck-r 

he, becauſe the Soldiers did Poplicola the Juli! was 

declare, that he had delivered the Enemy iu he c 

Hands, bound Hand and Foot ; or, as the Ce C 

ives of it? No, the Omiſ- expreſſes it, both blind and lame, that the) ow I 

more eaſily diſpatch them. a4 oe 

97 Notwithſtanding the Authority of tit ers h 

being an exact and faithful Hiſtorian. Capitolini, which I almoſt conſtantly adhere 10, IR fay, 

ule of Criticiſm, which we have often cially with reſpe& to Triumphs; yet I cube not 
lieve, that Poplicola triumphed over the Piet Þ 8 

in this Year. It ſeems plain, that he did 1 Be 7 

into any War with them. Neither Lit n oe - 
tarch, nor Dion. Hal. mention an). 128 os " 

Dion. Hal. And yet the con- probable, that Rome could have maintained , = > 

ferent Wars, one with the Hetrarias Vc”) He > 

other with the Sabines, in the ſame Year; “ 

he Deſign of fought two Battels under the ſame Conſuls, a 1 05 A 

been victorious on both Sides, when be. © "nn orf 

was ſo much exhauſted? And yet he he " Wo 


tarch alſo tpeaks only of Poplicolas Triumph; and 
that he even gives us the Reaſon for it. It was, ſays 


4 


The Lives of Illaſtrions Men, goes even 1 rs 
the Faſti Capitolini. He gives Poplicola tr : 


— 
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E 1 I, A had ſcarce reſigned the Conſulſhip into the Hands of . 
N * was now choſen 3 Time, and Menenius 95 Aerippa the N _ E 
I before he was ſeized with the Diſtemper of which he dicd. And the Romans Ry | 
ere very juſtly ſenſible, that in him they loſt the moſt virtuous Citizen, the N 
WT... General, and the wiſeſt and beſt- affected Conſul to the People, they had 1 A. 
er had. His publick Virtucs ſhone forth very eminently in the Treaties he enen, Con- 
ade with Foreigners, and the diſintereſted Advice he gave them. Fidelity, Pro- ful. 

ty, and Right Reaſon, 


Dion. Hal. 
ions. Conſidered in his private Capacity, 


r 


As. > Fs 
£2. 8 
IT rg Tn” 


were the conſtant, uniform, and only Motives of his 5. „314. 


he was content with a Fortune Lis. B.z.c.16. 
Plutarch. 


aas full of Glory, e G of 
n little elſe but a great Character for their Imitation. 


uch below even a moderate one; and never 
e as Conſul, which he enjoyed four times, or 
e Spoils of the Enemies which he conquered. 


re Pains to tranſmit his Virtues to his Children, | 
as deſtitute of the Goods of Fortune, leaving his Chil- 


ſought to increaſe it, by his Of- 
by his two Triumphs, or any of 
He led a frugal Life, and took 


As for Money, he did 


t leave enough in his Houſe to defray the Charges of his Funcral. The Great 
olicala was buried at the „ publick Expence; not ſo much by way of Diſtinc- 
n, as on account of his Poverty. The Romans thought they could not refuſe 
I mea Burial-Place in the 100 City, and therefore erected his Tomb near the Fo- 
I 


7 


and gave his Family a Right of Interrment in the ſame Place. But as they 


edel Popularity, they never made any Uſe of tlie Privilege. They content- 


"MT themſelves with only carrying the Bodies of the Valerii, who died in Rome, to 


s Sepulchre of the Founder of their o Family near the Forum: from thence they 
re conveyed without the Walls, there to be burnt upon a Funeral Pile; and their 


s, in this laſt Year that he was Conſe]; one, 
= having conquered the Veientes; another, for 
g conquered the Sabines; and the third, for 
A hav bg conquered both, when united together. But 
give Poplicola only one Triumph, and that 
baving deteated the Veientes and the Sabines, 
8 were entered into a Confederacy againſt Rome) 
ee me Action: and then we ſhall agree with 
%. Capitolini, in which are theſe equivocal 

cs, 4% Sabineis & Veientibus: Which don't ſig- 
dhat Poplicola triumphed over the Sabines and 
,,in two ſeparate Battels; but over the Sa- 

F and Yerentes together, when united in the ſame 


= J. 

lt is ſtill a Queſtion, whether we ought to 

bim Meuenius Agrippa, or Agrippa Menenins ; 
is, whether Meuenius, or Agrippa, was the 
ke of the Conſul's Family. I am not of Sigo- 

Opinion, who makes Menenius to have been 

2 Prenomen, and Agrippa a proper Name, 

5 the Authority of Livy, and the Author .of 
Lives of Illuſtrious Men. We read Agrippa 


enius, in the Faſti Capitolini; and Dion. Hal. 


s with them. He gives Arippa the Surname, 
ick- name of Lanatas. Joubtleſ becauſe his 
was ſhort and curled, and looked like Wool. 
| he calls him, in another place, Meuenius A- 
a Caii filius. Val. Maximus is miſtaken when 
als him M. Menenius Agrippa. Feſtus ſays, 
Same of Agrippa was given to thoſe, whoſe 
pers had hard Labours, ab egro partu. But 
s ſay, it was commonly given to thoſe who 
not well ſtand on their Feet, ab agris pe- 


Plutarch ſays, all the Citizens paid a little 
of Money called Quadrant, i. e. the fourth 
Of a Romas Aſi, per Head. But Dion. Hal. 
us, the Expences of Poplicola's Burial were 
Dut of the publick Treaſury. 
d Poplicola's Body was buried, according to 
reh, near a Quarter of Rome called elia, 

was on the Hill Palatinus, and at the Ex- 
ty of the Forum. In which he agrees with 
Hal. who places his Tomb near the Fo- 


Nnn 


ram. But they differ from one another, as to the 
Manner in which Poplicola's Funeral Honours 
were performed. If we believe the Author of 
The Roman Antiquities, his Body was burnt on a 
Funeral Pile. But, according to Plutarch, he was 


buried. It was indeed cuſtomary enough for the 


Greeks and Romans to burn their dead: But it is 
nevertheleſs certain, that they ſometimes buried 
them, without burning. We have ſeveral Inſtances 
of it. It appears, by the earlieſt Accounts we 
have, that Inhumation was univerſally received at 
Athens, and other Places, according to Cecrops's 
Law, quoted by Cicero, Mortunm terre hamato. 
His Words, in his ſecond Book f Laws, are theſe. 


 Antiquiſſimum Sepulturæ genus id fuiſſe videtur, 


quo apud Xenophontem Cyrus utitur. Redditur e- 
vim terre corpus, & ita locatum ac ſitum quaſe 
operimento matris obducitur. We are told by Pliny, 

. 7. that antiently dead Bodies were not burnt. 
Ipſum cremare apud Romanos non fuit veteris in- 
ſtituti. This Cuſtom was introduced, according 
to him, when the Komans found that the Bodies 
of their Fellow-Citizens, which were buried in 
diſtant Countries, in Time of War, were often 
dug up again by their Enemies, and expoſed to the 
Inſults of the barbarous Nations. And Pliny adds, 
that the Cornelian Family continued this old Cuſ- 
tom, down to the Time of Cornelius Sylla the 
Dictator. Primus Sylla a Patricits Corneliis vo- 


luit cremari. The Cuſtom of burning Bodies 
was continued down to the Time of Theodo/ius 


the Great, as Godfrey obſerves, in his Remarks 
on the Theodoſian Code. And Macrobius, who 
wrote in the Time of Theodaſius the Younger, ſays 
that the Cuſtom of uſing Funeral-Piles, was en- 
tirely aboliſhed in his Time. Moreover, that the 
Ceremonies of [nhumation were performed by the 


Romans, in all Ages, Grater and Fabrelli evident- 


ly prove, by antient Monuments and Inſcrip- 
tions. | 

101 Plutarch adds, that a Man attended the 
Corpſe to the Burial-Place, with a lighted Torch 
in his Hand, 


Bones 


than to enrich them. He 
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; : They were an Ul 
ithout the City. d ſignal; 
; which ſtood wit ; in Rome, an 8nd 
Bones were laid in a Tomb, r a conſiderable 3 Affection for the be 
1 * M 1 a Family, which 8 bee bes =. who had ſtood up inp, 
R chiefly by their had been one © heir Gratitude for lin 
N 1 licola, in particular, an Ladies, they ſhewed t for him, as they jy 
, 4.4. 2 PF Us ity of the Rom ſame Mourning h 
ns 2 1 fence of the Chaſtity They went into the ſam was comprized under the Ny, 
NENIU even a after all, | and whic 
GRIPPA, Con- done for Brutus. * 17 Romans had g1VEnN him, 
ſals. : whic 


the People had deſerved. 
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HE Death of Poplicola revivd the Courage of the Sabines. They Year of 
aſcrib'd the complete Victories, and uninterrupted Succeſs of the E O M E 
'F Romans to the Courage and Conduct of that great Man alone; and 
W this they made the Romans ſenſible, the very ſame Year in which they loſt him. P. Posraumr- 
ſhort, the 1 Sabines raiſed a more formidable Army than they had done in the = Fang 18 
Wcceding Years, and were advanced towards Rome, before the Conſuls thought of oairra, Con- 
ring the Field. It was uſual indeed with the Sabines to get the Start of their 4 1 
emies; but upon this Occaſion they did not immediately diſcover their whole 3 p. 1. 
Wrength : The main Body of their Army lay conceal'd behind a Foreſt, and De- 
Wchments only were ſent out to pillage, even as far as the Gates of Rome. The 
A ſolence of the Sabines provok'd the Conſul Poſthumius, who with a pretty good 
Wumber of Men drawn together in a tumultuous Manner, ſallied out haſtily up- 
che Enemy; and the latter fled before him, and run towards the Foreſt. The 
Romans deſpiſed a frighted Party, left their Ranks, and purſued the Sabines in 
ſorder. At the Borders of the Wood the Sabines rallied, faced about upon the 
Wncmy, and making great Shouts gave the Signal to the whole Sabine Army, 
ho came out of the Foreſt upon the Troops of the Conſul. Poſthumius then ſaw 
had to do with all the Sabine Forces, and made what Reſiſtance he was able, 
ach Men out of Breath, and in Diſorder. But to complete his Misfortune, he was 
tercepted in his Retreat, by a Body of Sabines poſted upon a Hill which he muſt 
Wccflarily paſs over, in his Return to Rome. He ſpent the Night, which came 
ſeaſonably to his Relief, in the open Field, with his Troops ſurrounded on eve- 
ES vide by the Enemies Squadrons. As ſoon as the Defeat of Poſthumius was 
own at Rome, the Conſternation there was general. Every one, in a City where 
ere were as many diſciplin'd Soldiers as Citizens, ran to the Ramparts, expect- 
Ws that the Enemy would make the beſt of their Victory, and take the Advantage 
che Night to ſcale their Walls. Nor were they leſs affected with the Condi- 
gon to which Peſthumius and his Followers were reduced, in a narrow Paſſage 

W the Mountains, where they muſt periſh, either by Hunger or the Sword; early 
erefore in the Morning, Menenius drew out the braveſt of the Roman Youth, 
d march'd in good Order to the Relief of his Collegue : And he came time 
Wough to reſcue the Romans from the Danger into which they had been brought, 
the Imprudence of their Commander. The very Sight of the Roman Army 
lig d the Sabines to retire to their former Poſt, proud of their Victory, and en- 
b 2 ch'd with the Spoil of the Romans flain the Evening before, with the Plunder 
de Cattle they had carried off from the Country, with the Booty they had got 


no 

* 

75 

"> 
NY : 
I. 

* 


—_  - WW makes them a different Nation from what tle, in which the Hurunci were cut to Pieces. 
ion. al. does. According to him, twas not the Sa- Thoſe who eſcaped the Fury of the Soldiers, fell 
yy” 2gaunſt whom Merenzs Agrippa, and his Col- almoſt all into the Hands of the Victor. The 
ue fought; it was not over them that he triumph'd, greateſt Part of theſe Priſoners were put to the 
over the Aurunci, a Latin Nation; and that up- Sword, as were the three hundred Hoſtages, who 
5 8 Account of two Cities, Pometia and Cora, were to anſwer for the Fidelity of Pometia and 
E Ich they had taken from the Romans, and drawn Cora: For Rome did not think her ſelf obliged to 

0 their Party. ; This Revolt was the Foundation ſpare them. But we reje& this Account 1 Livy, 
1 the War, which the Republick had with the Au- and follow Dion. Hal. For, beſides that he is, in 
* . Theſe, ſays the Latin Hiſtorian, had ad- every reſpect, a more exact Writer, and more to be 

d even to the Gates of Rome. The Conſuls depended upon; his Account is alſo follow'd by the 
at out to meet the Enemy, and gave them Bat- Author of the Lives of the Illuſtrious Men. 
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Year of 


ROME 
CCL. 


P. PosTHUMI- 
us, and M- 
NENIUS A- 
GRIPPA, Con- 
ſuls. 


ſtinacy of their Enemies. The Conſuls drew together all the Forces of the Su 


The ROMAN HISTORY. Bogky 


from the Farms, and with the Slaves they had taken. Rome had too much g,,, 
not to revenge the Inſult ſhe had receiv'd ; and therefore made Preparation, ky 
vage, in her Turn, the Enemy's Country. The Romans were now more than . 
convinc'd that the Sabines were a haughty People, whom a little Succeſ pfl 
up, and ſo much the more, as it happen'd that they but ſeldom got the Adi 
tage. This appear'd by the Summons they ſent, immediately after the Def, 0 
Poſthumius, to the Roman Republick, requiring the Romans to receive the 
they had baniſh'd, to ſubmit to be govern'd by the Sabines, and to receiye Ln 
from them. The Anſwer of the Senate and People was, That they comma if 
the Sabine Nation to their former Duty, under the Dominion of the ſuperior (y 
which had fo often ſubdued them; and That, if they deſired Mace, and the Ria. 1 
ſhip of the Romans, they ſnould come in a ſuppliant Manner, to beg Pardon {tr Ss 
their Attempts againſt the Authority of their Maſters. 3 

THESE mutual Bravadoes were follow'd with ſcrious Expeditions, ſuitah!, , 
the one hand, to the Reſentment of the Romans; and on the other, to the 


Kine 


to have their Revenge before the Year of their Con/ulſhip expired. They dam! 
the Country of Labourers, and the. Caſtles, which ſerv'd for a Refuge to thb 
ſants, of their Garriſons; they march'd the Legions of the City, and the 7; 
of the Country, The Walls were guarded only by Centuries of Old Men, u 
the Caſtles by Companies of Slaves. On the other Side, the Sabines raisd tf 
Flower of their Youth, throughout all their Cities and Villages, and came jy YG 
the Field very finely cloathed. Nothing more ſpruce than the Sabine Army, of 

more formidable than the Roman. Both Armies encamp'd near Eretum, a che 
the Sabines, about ten Miles from Rome. Could Numbers, and the Finer; f? 
Troops, have commanded Succeſs, the Sabines had certainly had the Victory; W 

the Romans, tho fewer in Number, were inured to War, and many of ther yi 
vate Soldiers were fit to conduct an Army. Beſides, their Courage was inc 
by their Superſtition, For the Eve of the Battle, they ſaw Flames, as they in. 
gin'd, glittering all Night upon the Tops of their 2 Pila, a Sort of Arms pech? 


to the Romans. 


— 


2 The Shape of the Pilum has been long a Sub- 
ject of Diſpute among Commentators. T he little 
Agreement among the antient Writers, has given 
Birth to this Diverſity of Opinions among the mo- 


dern Criticks. Polybius diltinguiſhes two Sorts of 


Pla, the greater and the leſs. The Staff of the firſt 
Sort was either rounded or ſquared, of a Hand's 
Breadth Diameter, and three Cubits long. The up- 
per Part of it ended in a ſquare Piece of Iron of 
equal length to the Staff, half of which Tron was 
driven into the Staff, to Which it was fixed by Ri- 
vets and Hoops. The Iron of the Pilam, accord- 
ing to the Deſcription of Polybias, was jagged at 
certain Diſtances, S. c s gv dy. 


and adds, that the Iron of it was made in ſuch a 
manner, that it bent with the firſt Stroke. So that 


the Pilum could be of no Uſe to the Enemy, a- 


gainſt whom it had been once thrown. The little 
Pilum, which Vegetius alone is pleas'd to confound 
with the Verutum, did not differ from the greater, 
but in this, that the Handle or Staff of it was ſmal- 
ler and ſhorter. Such, according to Polybius, was 
the antient Venabulum of the Hunters. Vegetius, 
ſpeaking of the Pilum in general, ſays that the Iron 
of it was triangular. Dion. Hal. deſcribes this Sort 
of Weapon a little differently. It is, ſays he, a Sort 
of Dart, which the Romans uſed to throw in the 
Beginning of a Battle. The Wood or Staff of it 
is long, and big enough to fill the Hand. It is arm'd 
at the two Ends with an Iron Point, at leaſt three 
Feet long. Platarch ſpeaks of a Sort of Pilum, 
which Marius invented, the Iron of which was 
partly faſten'd to the Staff by an iron Pin, and part- 


ly ſupported only by a wooden Peg, which the Force 
of the Stroke always broke. 


Staff of the Pilum fell, by its own Weight, towards 


Appian 
makes the Pilum of the Antients of a ſquare Form: 


aſpectu, que non ſpiculis neque Sagittiu }* 


By this means, the 


Theſe Arms were fix d in the Ground before every Tent; aiff & 4 | 


the Ground in a perpendicular Line, and fich 
faſt at the ſame time, by its crooked Point, it wi Rn 
ed down the Shield in which it ſtuck. From ti; Rn 
different Repreſentations which Hiſtorians hae 
en of the Pilum, it follows, that the Form « 1 RR 
varied at different Times. Without making a log 
Commentary on the Text of the Authors, 10 
have ſpoken of this Kind of offenſive Weapons, 
ſhall give in one Word the Idea which I had of, Wl 
after having read them with a great deal of At» 
tion. I am perſuaded the Pilum of the Roma 


ry much reſembled our preſent Halberds. | ſy 


find any Difference but one, which conſiſts m 
in the Uſe which was made of it, than in the du. Wl 
The Romans, at the firſt Onſet, threw them 41 
Lance is thrown ; whereas we now uſe th H 
berd only in our Defence, when the Enemy i kl 
to us; aud not to attack them at any Diltance. VI 


are furniſh'd for that Purpoſe with E ire-Am 4 


However, it is evident, 1/7. That the Pin v1 
at leaſt about ſeven Feet long, and ſerv'd for al 
to the Soldiers who carried it. Srabant invixi 
exercitus omnis. Sil. B. 13. 24ly. The Iron wn 
was broad and ſharp, ſo that it made a large Wow 
wherever it enter'd, To conceive what a del 
Weapon it was, we need only read what Haul 
of the firſt Battle of the Romans with Phil} M8 
of Macedon : Nihil terribilias fait ifſ0 107 
1 * Pili. Alira Morem patebant. 30h. 1 1 
ron had at certain Diſtances, {mall T ceth, © " 

ed like Hooks, by which it was hamper " 

Body or Shield which it pierced. 4#hly. Eu 
dier had two of them, one ſmaller, to reach ® 
nemy at a Diſtance; the other larger, to bet 
when they were nearer. 
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+ als j Light, whe- Year of 
| f them being poliſh'd, the Reflection of ſome Light, wl 
* 2 from the Earth, made them ſhine in the Night-time; which K © A 5 


e Iron at 


c 3 Romans to draw from it a happy Preſage. Fire, ſaid they, 


| mw 'd with it, and our Enemies ſhall feel P. Pos ruvui- 
thing; our Arms are warm d with it, an | 9 
2 5 1 5 experienced the next Day, the Influence of this favour- ue A. 


J NENiUS A- 
bie Prepoſſeſſion. The Roman Army march'd out of their Camp, and ap- oe, Con- 
Y ear d upon the Plain. 


| Menenius commanded the right Wing, 8 3 lals. 
ö Hoſe the left, that he might face the right Wing of the Sabine Army. 

1 1 Poſthumius perform d prodigious Acts of Courage. The Shame of 

e Defeat he had receiv'd, and 


* 


1 his Deſire to wipe it _ _ _ 8 of 

07 ws himſelf, like one deſperate, into the midſt of the Enemy's 
4 = Ki I where marks his Way, by the Slaughter of all that oppos'd 

3 im. He penetrates into the thickeſt Battalions, breaks them, and puts them to 

icht. Menenius, in the mean time, acted more faintly in the right Wing, and 

4 coun even to loſe the Advantage ; when the Fear of being ſurpaſs d by his Col- 

I toue, and of receiving a Diſgrace, which in a ſhort time it wou'd be out of his 

WWower to repair, rouz'd his Courage, and made it equal to that of Poſthumius. 

e falls upon the Enemy with a Fury, which his Romans needed only to ſee, in 

Wrdcr to imitate it. The Sabines now univerſally give Way; the Romans meet 

"KT ich no more Reſiſtance. The Fields are covered with the Slain, or filled with the 

outed. As the Battel was fought in the Sabine's Country, the Conquered made | 

e beſt Advantage of the Knowledge they had of the narrow Paſles, and fled to -| 

em for Shelter: The only Shift they had left, after their Defeat! Their two | 

amps were taken and plundered. The Conſuls ſpent the next Day after their Vic- 

ry, in burning the Dead of their own Party, and ſtripping thoſe of the Sabine. 

nong the Arms which were picked up from the Field of Battel, they found ſome 


5 thich belonged to certain Romans yet alive, who had dropped them, that they 
Naht run the ſwifter; but they were not Monuments of their Glory. In ſhort, 
aes the Booty which every Soldier had made for his own private Advantage; 
part of the Spoil which was ſold for the Publick, defrayed the Charges of the 


ceemed unjuſt to confer the ſame) Honours upon Poſthumius, as upon his Col- 
ue. The Bravery he ſhew'd in the ſecond Action, had ſcarcely atoned for his 


The Perſon to be honoured with 
= was to enter Rome on Foot 4, or at moſt on Horſeback ;-and to be attended at 
Ws Entry 5, by the Senate only. His Crown was to be of 5 Myrtle, not, of 
rc: And laſtly, his Robe was only to be the Prætexta, the common Habit of bs 
1 : | 925 Magiſtrates. 


| , 3 : LY , | \. 
WE Difcrent Accounts are given of the Origin of Time, and the antient Simplicity, changes even in 


Word Owvatio. Dion. Halicarn. who gives, when- 
er he can, a Greek Etymology to the Latin Words, 
ves this, from the Word b, or warw®-, which 
ifies the Acclamations which were made on ſuch 
lick Rejoicings. Others derive it from the Word 
e! 0! 0! which denoted the Admiration of the 
pple, in theſe Ceremonies. Some refer the Ori- 
of it to the Cries #7, tvs, with which the Greek 
chanals rang. From thence the Latin Word 
art, Evantes orgia circum ducebat Phrygias. I 
ner come into Plutarch's Opinion, who, in the 
e of Marcellus, takes this Word from that kind 
Victim which was offered to the Gods, in the 
emony of the Ovation. When the Honour of 
omplete Triumph was obtained, a Bull was ſa- 
iced in the Capitol. But in an imperfect Triumph, 
4 Sheep. So from the Word Ovis came Ova- 


bi E. 
2 


13 lt is certain, that afterwards, ſome who had 
onour of the Ovation, entered Rome on Horſe. 
*. An Ambition of Honours encreaſes with 


the wiſeſt Republicks. Dio, Caſiodoras, and Sy;- 
machus, tell us, that in their Time, the Ovation was 

performed on Horſeback. Suetonius adds, that Ti- 

berius, altho* then he received only the Honour of the 

Ovation, entered Rome, even in a Triumphal Cha- 

riot. At the Time we are ſpeaking of, it appears, 
that Poſthumius entered the we. on Foot. Dion. 

Hal. expreſly aſſures us of it. This Practice appears 

to have laſted, till the Time of the Emperors, who 

corrupted the antient Cuſtoms. 

5 In the Great Triumphs, the Army and Senate 
went before, or followed, the Perſon who triumphed. 
In the Ovation, the Senate alone attended; as Aa 
las Gellius informs us. Yet here, according to the 
Relation of Dion. Halicarn. Poſthumins appeared at 
the Head of the Army. I believe, that the Cere- 
monies of the Ovation varied; and that the Senate 

ranted more or fewer Marks of Honour, as the 
Merit of the Action was greater or leſs. 

6 Pliny aſſures us of it, B. 15. ch. 29. in theſe 

Terms. Bellicis ſe quoque rebus myrthus inſeruit, 
6 990 triumpbanſque 
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Year of Magiſtrates. 


P.Posraunr- after, we ſhall find the 
Pride. | - 
POSTHUMIUS returned to the City, two Days before his Collegue 1 
entered it with the ſame Crown that had been ordered him. 8 
that was ſeen at Rome, is marked in the Faſti Capitolini, on the third of the N 


us, and M- 
NENTUuS A- 
GRIPPA, Con- 


ſuls. 


Year of 


ROME and 


CCLE. 
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The Ovatio then was the Honour decreed for Poſthumius; 


R - o E modeſt Conſul accepted it: For, in thoſe Times of the primitive Virtue of the 7, ll 
nan, a blind Submiſſion was paid to the Decrees of the Senate and People He. 4 
: 1 


— 1 
I : * 
9 >. 
: "= 
or "ol 
> 
j [1 > 


y had Generals 7, who refuſed the Myrtle-Crown, ou of 


This firſt 0 an i 


of April. Two Days after, that is, the Day before the Nones of the ſame Mong 1 4 
Menenius Agrippa appeared with all the Magnificence of a Triumph. Being mount - 


on a Chariot, ſeated in a Curule Chair, 


clothed with the Robe embroidereq mo 


Palm-branches; he was conducted to the Capitol, with Sound of Trumpets wh 43 
the Acclamations of the Army and People. Menenius had more than one kinds = |} 
Merit, as will appear in the Sequel; and ſo exactly copied after Poplicola, th; T 
ſeemed to have been reſtored to the Republicx. Thus the Roman Virtuc wn 
ſerved, and perpetuated, by a Succeſlion of Heroes. | Y F 

F. III. TInE Sabine War continued under the new Conſuls, Sp. 5 Caſſius Uſcelin 


Opiter Virginius Tricoſtus, whom the People choſe in the room of Poi 
. . : 1 
and Menenius Agrippa. The two Conſuls now no longer commanded in the (yk up 


Sr. Cassius Army, but divided their Forces, to carry on the War in different Parts. H. Cas E-1 
was commiſſioned to give the laſt Blow tp the Sabine Republick, already very nu | 
weakned by the Loſs of ſo many Battels. He advanced into the Enemy's Coum 


UsCELLINUS, 
and OPITER 
V1RGINIUS 
'TRICOSTUS. 
Conſuls. 
Dion. Hal. 


. $. „ 315- 


as far as Cures, the Capital of Sabinia. 


once more faced the Romans in a pitched Battel. 


vourable to them in the Heart of their 


Gates of Rome. 
were employed againſt it. 


The Sabines then did their utmoi, a 


But Fortune was no mor i# 
Country, than when they fought « i 


Their Army was cut in pieces, tho' but half of the Roman Fob 
Ten thouſand, three hundred, were killed in, 


Battel; and four thouſand taken Priſoners. From that Time, the Obſtina {0 
the Sabines could hold out no longer againſt the Roman Valour. Humbled a if = 
after ſo many Loſſes, they applied immediately to the Clemency of the Conquinf % 
without delaying their Submiſſion, till their Capital had been razed, or bunt RE 


Aſhes. The Embaſly which they ſent to the Conſul, was modeſt and reſpcitiÞ © 
They made him an Offer of their Fricndins 


Caſſius did not forget himſelf, but ſent their Requeſt to the Senate of Rome. Tip F 


without any thing mean and ſervile. 


the Sabine Ambaſſadors met with a ſuitable Return for the former Pride of tber 


triumphanſque de Sabinis Poſthumius Tubertas in 
Conſulatu Myribo Veneris victricis coronatus 
iuceſſit, & c. But Dion. Halicarn. gives him a Crown 
of Laurel. Pliuy miſtook in this, as well as in the 
Reaſon he alledges, why Poſthumius received only 
the Honour of an Ovation. It was, ſays he, becauſe 
the Victory did not coſt him much; and becauſe he 
had not ſhed Blood. Quoniam rem leviter fine cru- 
ore geſſerat. I agree, that commonly he who was 
honoured with the Ovation, was crowned only with 
Myrtle, a little Tree, conſecrated to Venus. The 
Ovation was not always granted for Victories. The 
Honours of it were decreed to thoſe, who by pru- 
dent Negotiations, engaged the Enemy to lay down 
their Arms, or Cities to ſubmit, without ſhedding 
of Blood. In ſuch Caſes, they wore in their Ova- 
tion, only Myrtle Crowns ; and inſtead of Trum- 

s, were accompanied only with Flutes, and other 
Inſtruments of Peace. When the Ovation was grant- 
ed for Victories, gained either over Nations of little 
Note, or over Pyrates, or rebellious Slaves, the 
Crown of Myrtle, and Inſtruments of Peace, were 
not proper. Accordingly, Dion. Halicarn. gives 
Poſthumins à Crown of Laurel in his Ovation. But 
from one Example, or from a certain Number of 
Examples, we ought not to draw general Rules, as 


all the Antiquarics do in the pretent Caſe. Such 


general Rules are frequently contradicted by con- 
trary Examples. Once more; there was nothing fixed 
in general, by the Senate, as to the Ovation. Every 
time they granted it, they diminiſhed or enlarged the 
Honours of it, according to the Merit of the Action 


3 


they intended to reward. ” 

7 Marcus Craſſus, who was Victor in th: Van 

ainſt the Fugitives, (as we ſhall ſee herea ns 
fuſed the Myrtle Crown, and had it changed, "vn. 
Decree of the Senate, into a Crown of Laurel ne 
true is it, that there was nothing fixed, a5 0 ns 
Ceremonies of the Ovation. 1 

8 It is allowed, that in the preſent Year, 4/48 
and Virginius were Conſuls. The only things vn 
are doubted of, are, 1. Whether the Sura wy 
Caſſius was Uſcellinuc, which Dion. Halicmn H 
him. In other Authors he is called Vice 
Vitellinas, and in Cicero's Lælius, Becillinu; Wn 
ſeems to be the Fault of the Editors. 2. I: 59% 
ed, whether the Surname of Virginius was Tr 
Some read Tricaſins, but without Ground. "wn 
coſtus was a common Surname in the Fami d 
Virginii. 3. The Prænomen of the fame V3" 
is Aue, Every one knows, that theſe Pr." 
had commonly a Signification taken from * 
cumſtances of the Birth of the Perſon, Wi! 13 
called by them; as the Prænomen Cans wo Fa 
the Birth of this Child gave much Joy to . 
ly; that of Sparizs, that the Child was bon 
the Death of his Father, and this latter V® "8 
monly written S. P. which ſtood for ue ZE 1 
to Opiter, it ſignified ſomething more than E 
namely, that not only the Father of the ew £2 
dead, at the time of his Birth, but —* 1 
Grandfather was yet alive. This Senſe 22 
nomen Opiter, we learn from Feſtus and 
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vl The ROMAN HISTORY. 


mans 
a oy 2 _ make a Difficulty of granting: tho” at the ſame time, the War, 


h they were threatned from Latium, made the Romans the more glad to be 


troubleſom | 
1 1 inflicting only a light Puniſhment. Caſſius firſt demanded of them, 


EY he 

ans, ten thouſand Acres of arable Land. Thus 9 was completed t 
Fed. which Rome, ſince it became a Republick, made of an entire Na- 
which was formerly ſubdued by her Kings. Her Dominion now began to 
-nlarged : But how many Battels had ſhe ſtill to fight, in order to extend her 

dire from Eaſt to Welt! | 25 15 ws 
IV. Wis: Caſſins ſignalized his Valour in Sabinia, Virginius was beſieging 
rium. This City of Latium, in the Neighbourhood of Alba, had been ſub- 


e it a Roman Colony, about the fifth Year of his Reign. Since the Revolution, 
ch changed the Monarchy into a Republick, Camerium, like all the other Na- 
b, which formerly were ſubje& to the Roman Kings, had revolted from the 
ublick ; had lately refuſed to aſſiſt the Romans in their moſt urgent Occaſions, 
looked upon herſelf as a City delivered from the Yoke, and exempt from the 
ent Conditions of her Alliance. It o was in order to bring her back to her 
„. that Virginius led the half of the Roman Troops before the Place. Their 
ch was kept ſecret by the Conſul ; who marched out in the Night, without the 
WD wicdgc of the neighbouring Nations, or of the Camerini. So that, early in 
Morning, he ſhewed himſelf at the Foot of their Ramparts, and ſurprized the 
, which was far from expecting a Siege. Virginius, even before he had formed 
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made them purchaſe with many Submiſſions, the Peace, *. 7 * Fo 1 


e an Enemy as the Sabines: And they therefore contented Sr. Cassis 
as UsCELLINUS, 
and OPITER. 


s. Afterwards, yi;omws 
n as he thought proper for the Subſiſtence of his Troops | ds, Vir 
; 1. was laid upon the whole Nation, which was likewiſe obliged to give 7 


to the Romans, almoſt from the very Foundation of Rome; Romulus, having 


ca to (calc it. 


Ss 6 ay * 
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* 4 = „ 
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Nothing perhaps makes it better appear, how 
Live an Author Livy is, than his Omiſſion of 
War with the Sabzmes. He does not lead the 
gradually into that Series of Succeſſes, by 
1 17 roſe to its Grandeur; but compiled his 
ory, rather like an Orator, than an exact and 
ral Writer. Dion. Halicarn. eclipſes him much 
ee little Part of the Hiſtory which he has handled. 
Wat pity it is, we have not the reſt from the ſame 
Hand! | | 
c Livy makes Pometia to be the City which was 
| ed by one of the Conſuls, who at firſt met 
an unlucky Accident before the Place, was 
geerouſly wounded, and carried back to Rome; 
afterwards returned with new Recruits, to make 
elf Maſter of the Town, which ſurrendered 
bn Terms, but nevertheleſs was deſtroyed. Livy 
not foreſee, - that he was to tell us, that nine 
ars after, Pometia was yet ſtanding, and forced 
Romans to retire from the Country of the Volſci. 
even forgot, that Pometia was already demo- 
ed, and that Sueſſa Pometia, which had received 
Inhabitants of it, and had added the Name of 


in the Proud. This Hiſtorian here has jumb 

I confounded every thing; and made a double 
ntradiction, both in reſpect of what was paſt, and 
what was to come: for which Reaſon, we have 
t followed him. The ſame Writer adds, that the 
runci, who came to the Aſſiſtance of Pometia, 
re cut in pieces; that their principal Commanders 


ers expoſed to publick Sale. | 
11 The Battering Ram was a great wooden Beam, 
und about with Iron at the End, or armed with 
Head of Iron, repreſenting that of a Ram. The 
Pucnts uſed it, to beat down the Walls of a City. 
Truvi4s aſcribes the Invention of the Battering 
m to the Carthaginians. They made uſe, ſays he, 


metia to that of Sueſſa, had been raſed by Tar- 


Te puniſhed with Death ; and the reſt of the Pri- 


this ſort of Battery at the Siege of Cadiz. At 


camp, ſet the 11 Battering-Ram to work, made a Breach in the Wall, and of- 


Trax 


firſt, it was only a mere Beam, or kind of Lever, 
which the Beſiegers drove againſt the Walls, with 


repeated Blows, by Strength of Arm. Pephaſmenos, 


a Carpenter of Tyre, taking the Hint from the firſt 
Tryal which was made of this Machine, fixed up 
a Maſt of a Ship, to which he hung croſs-ways by Ca- 
bles and Iron Chains, on a huge Piece of Timber, 
This heavy, unwieldy Maſs, poiſed and puſhed with 


Violence, threw down the Walls of the City be- 


ſieged. After this manner, as Foſephas tells us, 
B. 3. the Romans ſet their Ram againſt Feruſalem. 
To guard the Machine, and thoſe who worked it, 
from the Attacks of the Enemy, Cetras of Chalce- 
don, was the firſt who made a Lodgment in the 
Shape of a Penthouſe, or Gallery, covered over with 
Skins ſoaked in Water, for fear of Fire. It went 
upon Wheels, that the Ram, which was hung up 


Within, upon one or two Rafters, might be brought 


forward with greater Eaſe. This Lodgment, co- 


vered with a Roof, was afterwards call'd the Kam- 
Tortoiſe, either becauſe its Motion was flow, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius; or, as Vegetius has obſerved, 


becauſe the Machine reſembled the Figure of a Tor- 
zoiſe, who carries his Head out of his Shell, and 


_ draws it in again, in like manner as the Head of the 


Ram moved out and in, as there was Occaſion. Above 
the Torzo;ſe, there was ſometimes raiſed a Century- 
Box, in the Form of a Turret, where two Soldiers 


were poſted, to obſerve the Motions of the Belieged. 


Vitruvius aſſures us, that Polydus of Theſſaly, per- 


fected the Tortoiſe at the Siege, which Philip of Ma- | 


cedon, Son of Amyntas, laid to Byzantium. The 
Make and Diſpoſition. of the Machine was in this 
manner. He made a covered Gallery, thirty Cubits 
wide, and fifteen high, without reckoning the Roof 
which it ſelf was ſeven from the Platform to the 
Ridge. Over the Roof, he raiſed a little Tower 
at leaſt twelve Cubits wide. It contained four Sto- 


ries, in the uppermoſt of which were put the Scor- 


pions, and the Catapults. In the lower Stories was 


placed 
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236 The ROMAN HISTORY. By 


| Year of Tat Fear which ſome of the Camerini had, that they ſhould be Put t 

ROME and the Hopes which others entertain'd of a Pardon, made them of two 2 FI 
SY trafy Opinions: The one, was for appeaſing the Conſul by Submiſſions; th T3 
Se. Cassws for receiving his Attacks, and risking all, to preſerve theit Liberty. Whit 4 
hats; oma were ſtill deliberating, the Conſul aſſaulted the Town in the weakeſt Place T4 
Vincmius made a Breach in the Walls, broke down the. Gates, ſcaled the Rampar, 1 I 
Teicosrus, Sword in Hand, made himſelf Maſter of the City. All that Day in which 
Conſals. taken, and the Night following, the Houſes were left to be plundered by Fe 
dicrs. The Day after, the Citizens were all brought together; and when the 
tors had beheaded with their Axes the moſt guilty, the others were ſold 5 

tion. As for the City, it was razed. TE . = 
Taz Expeditions of both the Conſuls were glorious, but not rewarded via 
Honours. 12 Caſſius only triumph'd, notwithſtanding what Livy ſays to the AY 

trary. The Senate, no doubt, did not think that an Advantage gain'd win,! 
little Danger, over rebellious Subjects, was to be compared with a deciſive v] 
which redue'd a formidable Nation under the Dominion of the Romans. 9 

Year of F. V. Taz Union, ſo lately renew'd, between the Roman Republick and uu 
R O M E bine, had like to have been broken in the Beginning of the Adminiſtration d 
A new Conſuls, 13 Poſtumus Cominius, and T. Lartius. Publick Games werd! 
Posruuus brated at Rome, ; at which the Jabimes were preſent, who came to taſte the k | 2 
Counvs, of the Hoſpitality of their new Friends. But a Company of young Sabines cou 
. e together, to carry off 14 ſome Roman Girls of Pleaſure, who made themſea 
with the Strangers while they ſtaid at Rome. Perhaps it might be only n 
Liry, B. 2. fion of the famous Rape of the Sabines managed formerly by Romulus, at te 
<<. 18. of a publick Shew : But whatever was the Motive, the Roman Youth cou 
bear either to be robb'd of the Objects of their Paſſions, or to have ſich 8B | 
rious Repriſals made upon them, after more than two Centuries. They m&S || 
their Arms, and had almoſt come to Blows; but however were quieted h = || 
wiſeſt of them, who thought ſuch a light Prank too trifling an Occaſion h 
Quarrel. Nevertheleſs, the Sabines, from this Accident, entertain'd ſome Didi! 
of their new Friends, who wou'd not tamely ſuffer themſelves to be inſult, WE! 
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Dion. Hal. Tar Romans had then upon their Hands a more important Affair than to . 


* 
* . 


B. 5. P. 316. themſelves upon a few Debauchees : Mamilius, 7. arquin's Son- in-law, v.] 
very zealous for the Reſtoration of his Father- in- law, and had great Intereſt ann! 
the Latins, did his Endeavours to make them take up Arms againſt Rowe, Wal 
may remember, the Latins had made ſeveral Treaties with her in the Time 
Kings, by which they had oblig'd themſelves to- furniſh her with as many wh 
ary Troops as ſhe ſhou'd require; and to give the Precedence to the R 

the Feriæ Latinæ, or general Diets of the Nation. Theſe general Asen 
were commonly held at Ferentinum, in the Temple of Jupiter Latialis. ln 
the Time that Rome had chang'd her Form of Government, the Latins hu 
ried Things very fair with her. If they had not declard themſelves in h 


placed a great Quantity of Water, to extinguiſh the either, confirm the Account given by the Call 2 
Fire which might be thrown from the Top of the torian. Under the Year 251, they mention of 
"Ramparts. Vitruvius makes . of the Ram, Triumph of Sp. Caſſius. This Miſtake in 1 : 
a hundred and fix Feet; Plutarch, eig oy The but a Conſequence of his other Errors; Wl 
Ram-Tortoiſe is deſeribed in theſe Verſes of Proper- doubtleſs, upon this Year, conſulted but bad 
rius : | | moirs. : | 1 
Demqne dries ores marem pull ahem = jy 2A 81s thio Coral mg 
V mmcaque inductum lug * eas P w. 1.4 Cuſpinian, and Valerius Maximus, that the dun 

We have alſo given another manner of erecting the of Cominius was Auruncut. That of 1. 1 
Rain, after Hero. Vitruvius, Vegetius, and Fuſtus Lip- was Rufus or Flavas, according to the Sci 888 
fias, have expatiated upon the different Forms of this Jendars, and Dion. Hal. ; no doubt, becauſe "ny 
antient Engine of War ; but they all amount to was of the ſame Colour with his Brother's 9 
the Came thing. - Thoſe which we have here repre- tius, who had been already Conſul; that in ut 
ſented, will enable the Reader to form a Judgment clining to red. | 4 
of the reſt. | ö 14 Juſtus Lipſins and Bulenger have falſe! FI 
12 Livy aſſures vs, that this Triumph was decreed  gined, that by theſe debauched Girls, Liv 1 .Y 

to both Conſuls; Conſules, magis ob iras graviter ul. to ſpeak of ſuch as were appointed to act 3 Laſt #4 
ras, quam ob magnitudinem perfecti belli triumpha- Part upon the Stage, in the Satyrical Pieces 
runt. Dion. Hal. makes 5 only triumph. This Miſtake in Chronology is not to be pardon , 
would be Authority for Authority; but the Faſti as Grater has obſerved, the Diverſions of the 1 
Capitolini, more to be credited in this Matter than were not yet in Uſe among the Roman. Y 
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leaſt held an even Balance between the Republick and the Year of 
liends of Tarquin: Which Neutrality of the Latins could not be accounted a Re- OM E 


dur, they had at: 


g TT . 1 *15 CCL J. 
. But now, Mamilius thought to make them declare in Favour of the exil'd - 


SE .. He had ſollicited the principal Deputies in the laſt Diet, and prevail'd up- Posruwvs 
; them, either by Promiſes or Entreaties, to interpoſe for the Reſtoration of CURES 
ins Tarquin. In vain did M. Valerius, the Brother of Paplicola, who had for- ys, Conſuls. 
el been Conſul, go over the Cities of the Latms, and endeavour by a more 
W(crly Management to defeat that of Mamilius. He forclaw from that time, . 
It che Intereſts of his Republick wou'd not prevail againſt that of the Tarquins, 
nn Aſſembly where Rome had not ſo much as been invited to ſend her De- 
is. Nay, ſome Latins, privately arm'd by the Nobles of the Country, 
WW alrcady committed Ravages in the Roman Territory. S0 that theſe Be- 1 
hnings of Hoſtilities, and the general Diſpoſition in which Valerius found the 
ople of Latium, made him expect nothing favourable to the Romans. The 
Net was held at Ferentinum. Valerius came thither as Deputy of Rome, and de- 
WE ndcd the chief Seat, as his Place. He reminded the Latins of their antient 
AW catics, mention'd the Favours they had receiv'd from the Romans, and complain'd 
me Breach of an Alliance written upon Braſs, and ratified in the moſt ſacred 
aner by Religion. But to theſe Complaints, the Aricini oppos'd the Breach 
ich Rome had made of theſe ſolemn Treaties, with Regard to them; pretend- 
g, that it was only at the Inſtigation of the Romans that the Son of Porſena 
attacked Aricia, a City of the Latins. It was by your Intrigues, ſaid they, 
all the Latin Nation had like to have become a Prey to Hetruria. The Friends of 
7 rquin likewiſe inſiſted, that the Treaties made with and by him, ſhould be ob- 
= d ; and urg'd, that the Latin Confederacy had been concluded with the King, 
not with the Republick. Beſides, the Inhabitants of Camerium and Fidenæ 
plain'd to the Diet, the one, of the ſacking of their City; the other, of the 
n Sl: very to which Rome had reduc'd their Fellow-Citizens. The whole Aſſembly 
in a Flame. Mamilius kindled it by his Speeches and Clamours : and in vain 
Valerius endeavour to extinguiſh it. The Goodneſs of his Cauſe, and the Rea- 
he laid before them ſerv'd only to make them defer the Deciſion. The Aſſembly 
ad come to no Determination the whole Day, but was adjourn'd to the Day fol- 
ing; and then it kept no Meaſures with Rome. Valerius was excluded the Diet, 
only the Tarquins and Mamilius permitted to lay their Grievances before it. 
Aricini were heard, their Conjectures were taken for Proofs; the Romans 
ee dcem'd guilty of having broke the Confederacy ; and laſtly, it was ordered, 
* the Aſſembly ſhould deliberate more largely upon the Manner in which they 
puld avenge it upon them. Upon which, Yalerius was told, that he was to ac- 
aint his Republick, That the Latins renounc'd all Intercourſe with her ; and, 
at tne Ties by which they were attach'd to Rome, in the Time of her Kings, were 
pken by the Change which ſhe had introduc'd in her Form of Government. 
HEN it was known that the Republick was to be plunged again in a new 
ar, there was a general Commotion at Rome. She ſaw that ſhe was oblig'd to 
tor ever in Arms: Every Enemy ſhe conquer'd raisd up a more formidable 
e: And, as an additional Misfortune, a Spirit of Mutiny began to creep into 
City it ſelf; without doubt, thro' the Weakneſs of the Conſuls for the Year. 
was firſt raiſed by a Conſpiracy of the vileſt Members of the Republick: A 
tain Number of Slaves combined together to ſeize the Citadel, and the Towers 
the City, and to ſet Fire to the Town in ſeveral Quarters. Their Plot was in- 
d diſcover'd ; but this Example prov'd contagious. We ſhall ſoon ſee the Citi- 
ps of Rome raiſing Seditions, and promiſing themſelves better Succeſs than 
ended their Slaves. The latter were. prevented by poſting the Cavalry in the 
aces they intended to ſeize. The Guilty were taken from their Maſters Houſes, 
4 _ the publick Places, and, after having been beaten with Rods, were all 
_—_Cincd 15. . | 
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5 Every one knows, that at Rome the Croſs was Yet the Maſters were not permitted to crucify their 
Puniſhment for Slaves. All Antiquity agrees Slaves by their own Authority. The Sentence of 
> and Juvenal ſays it expreſly, in theſe Words. a Judge was neceſſary. At Rome the Magiſtrates, | 
1 | who were called the Trium-viri Capitales, con- xt 
% Crucem ſervo. Meruit quo crimine ſeruns demn'd the Slaves. In the Provinces, this Right > "2 
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Year of Ix was in theſe Circumſtances, which the Senate judged critical, that it firſt thous 
ROME of creating a s Difator ; that is, a Magiſtrate whoſe Authority ſhould be abſoly; the 
CCL and differ from that of the Kings, in this Point only, that it ſhould be gn 
: , tem. reſt 
Posrumus porary, and laſt but ſix Months. The Rumour of this Project was ſpread amons ped 
3 the neighbouring Nations; and it alarm'd the Sabines 17, and made them think N anc 
T1vs, Conſuls. Peace in carneſt. 18 As to the Romans, they gave their Deſign Time to ripen 
- : R , : » and bol 
Liv. B.2.c.18. reſervd the Execution of it for a more difficult Conjuncture 9. The Conſuls Ply Feat 
mus Cominius, and T. Lartius, very probably ended their Year without having , T 
Superior. rs ; the 
Year of F. VI. Bor the principal Governors of the Latins had enter'd into too ig * ny 6 
ROM E Alliance with 7. arquin, to remain long unactive. Under the Conſuls of the fol the! 
u, lowing Year 20, who were Serv. Sulpitius, and Manius Tullius, the Princes of ir upo! 
Stzv. Surer- Latin Nation propos'd an Expedition, which might have brought on a War: Br Care 
mer. it met with Oppoſition from the People. For altho' the Aſſembly of the Noble of tl 
vs. Conſuls. Of Latium had renounc'd the Alliance of Rome, yet the richeſt Citizens ve the . 
Dion. Hal. diſpleas'd with a Rupture, the Conſequences of which they foreſaw. They ky Carr 
B. 5. 5. 318. that the Nobility of their Country had join d the Tarquins, only in Hopes d ſures 
| | : tles C 
belong'd to the Preſidents, ſuch as was Pontius Pi- theleſs, Hoſtilities did not commence till the Ver Citi 
late, at Feraſalem. Thoſe who were to be cruci- after. This Account is ſo odly related in Li 
fied, were led out of the City, carrying upon theit and is ſo doubtful, as to its principal Circumiag only 
Necks an Inſcription, which declar'd the Cauſe of which concerns the Fact of the Di&atorſkiy of f. lent. 
their Death. They were faſten'd to the Croſs with zus Lartius, that I have not judg'd it proper tow The! 
four Nails, as we read in theſe Lines of Plautus. ture it in the Body of this Hiſtory. Beſides, Di 
Ego dabo ei Talentum, primus qui in crucem Anne 1 
3 ee l 5 eg 7 re I I Livy appears in fri Wall 
. ? a , „ Preciſely the Beginning of the Dictatorſbip, yet | 
Sed ea lege, ut affigantnr bis pedes, bis br _ on the Credit of the Sond Memoirs Joh Ne 1 main 
ä | alt. in his Hands, he is inclin'd to believe that Tiw but 1 
16 It is a Queſtion much diſputed, whether the Se- Lartius, the preſent Conſul, was dignified wih tn had b 
nate actually created a Dictator at this time, or delay'd Office; and not Manius Valerius, as ſome, mix of th 
it for three Years longer. Dion. Hal. mentions no mong others Feſtus, have advanc'd, without Ground kh 
Dictator at Rome, till the Year 255. Livy doubts Manius Valerius had not yet obtain'd the Ci WIC 
if there was not one in the Year 253. Euſebius, Now, by an expreſs Law, which had been in Fo with 
Eutropius, and Caſſiodorus, follow this laſt Opinion; above an hundred and fifty Years, it was ej, voted 
but, as it often happens, they expreſly affirm, what that none but Perſons of Conſular or Pariia Jay 
their Guide aſſerts dubiouſſy. I have taken the Me- Rank, ſhou'd be rais'd to the Dictatorſpip. do tit 0 a d 
dium between theſe two Opinions, and believe that the Plebeiaus, as yet, had no Part in it. And eee this a 
the Senate then thought of creating a Dictator, and the Didatorſhip of Titus Lartius, whatever Li 
that the Rumour of it was ſpread abroad. This may ſay of it, appears as chimerical, with d to 
Opinion, in other reſpe&s, is agreeable to the Ex- the Year we are in, as that of Manius Valeriu. 
preflions of Livy : Dictatoris primum creandi mens 19 Here Livy, going upon the Suppoſition tht a | 
eſt orta. Mention was made of it, ſays he, bat Dictator was created in the two hundred and fit the Cc 
with regard to the putting it in Execution, it is not third Year of Rome, aſſures us that the People were 1 
certain when that was done; His Words are, Sed nec under Apprehenſions at the Sight of the Lid, O\ 
| quo anno nec quibus Conſulibus, necquis primus Dic- who, arm'd with their Axes and Faſces, guarded 7 He for 
zator creatus ſit, ſatis conſtat. But what Livy was tus Lartins, A Power almoſt ſovereign lodgd il ple to 
ignorant of, Dion. Hal. appears to have known. He, one ſingle Perſon, appear'd formidable to them, 1 0 
without Heſitation, places the firſt Dictatorſpip of Compariſon of the Conſular Authority, which | ppor 
Rome under the Year of Rome 256, according to his was difficult for either of the Conſul to abile ore of 
Way of computing, which anſwers to the Year 255, without meeting with ſome Oppoſition from bs his ow: 
according to the Computation which we follow, Collegue. This is what Livy ſays of the Matter; _ 
for the Reaſons we have formerly given. but it muſt be granted, that ſince the Time when un, 
17 At the News of a Dictator, according to Li- the firſt Dictator was created is uncertain, tis MW 
wy, the Sabines were alarm'd, thinking that Rowe reaſonably make us doubt of the Truth of aRelatoh 
was preparing to revenge the Inſult which was which depends upon it. 2 
committed during the publick Games, in reſpect to 20 The Surname of Sulpitiut was Camerinun ui 
thoſe diſorderly Girls which the Sabine Youth had that of Tullius was Longus. Tulliuss Prem 
reſolv'd to carry away from the Romans. They be- was Manins. Cicero mentions him in his Brut, 
liev'd that the Republick was going to unite all her and owns that he had not the Honour to be de ough 
Forces againſt them, to have Satisfaction for this ſcended from this Tallian F amily, which, he lay Sat 
Outrage. They thought ſeriouſly therefore upon was Patrician, and furniſhed the Republick with 
preventing the Storm, and ſent Deputies, who in Conſul, in the tenth Year after the Expulſion of le hich V 
the Name of all, implor'd the Clemency of the Kings. The Præuomen then of this Conſul Talis of the ( 
Di&ator and Senate in Behalf of the Guilty. They was Manizs. As the Prenomina were often Wh a 
were anſwer'd, that Rome intended leſs againſt the with only the initial Letter, as M. is put for that 0 8 
young Fellows, carried away by the Heat of Youth, Tullius; and as moreover this initial M. might g 
than againſt the Magiſtrates of their Nation, who well ſtand for Marcus, as Manins, the Faſt 4 an th 
were inceſſantly ſowing Seeds of Diviſion; but rolini, and ſeveral Manuſcripts, add an Apoltrop , 
that however Peace ſhould be granted to the Sabines, to the M. to ſhew it ſignifies Manius in this | 
upon Condition that they wou'd indemnify the Re- ner, M'; and they omit it in the Initials of ur. 
publick for the Charges of the laſt War. The Prænomen Marcus. The Prænomen Mann . Pulpiting, 
Condition was not accepted; and from that Time given to the Children who were born in the Ma = 
both Sides prepar'd for taking the Field. Never- ing, from the Word Mane. makin pip. V 
4+. 
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making themſelves conſiderable during the War; of enjoying the chief Poſts in 


reſtor'd Tyranny in Rome. The Latin People therefore murmur'd at this new Ex- 
edition, Which wou'd expoſe them to the Danger of a War, with a City in Alli- 
ance with them, and invincible. The Scheme of the Nobles was to begin with ſo 
bold an Attack upon the Roman State, as ſhould raiſe the Spirits, and leſſen the 
Fears, of the People 

Tat Fidenates had a violent Inclination to revolt; though often chaſtiz'd by 
the Romans, and, in ſpite of the Garriſon, which was a Check upon them, ma- 
ny of them thought of nothing but ſhaking off the Yoke. This 7. arquin, and 
the Heads of the Latins, knew; and reſolv'd to take Advantage of it. To ſeize 
upon Fidenæ, was to fix themſelves at the Gates of Rome. They therefore took 
Care to ſecure Correſpondents in that City; and it was agreed, that the Citizens 
of their Faction ſhou'd make themſelves Maſters of the principal Poſts, and by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Troops which ſhou'd be ſent them, drive out the Roman 
Garriſon, and all ſuch as were well affected to the Republick. Which Mea- 
ſures were ſo well concerted, that the Deſign ſucceeded. In vain did the Depu- 
ties of Rome endeavour to diſſuade the Rebels from their Deſign. The moſt ſeditious 
Citizens were for putting them to Death, or confining them ; the moſt moderate 
only for driving them out of the City. So that Rome was enraged at theſe vio- 
ent Proceedings, and Tullius marched with a great Army againſt the F;denates. 
The Plunder of their Country was the leaſt Puniſhment they had deſerv'd: And they 
were cloſely inveſted by the Romans, who entrench'd themſelves all round their 
Walls, and thereby reduc'd them to ſo great an Extremity, that, without an extra- 
ordinary Aſſiſtance from the Latins, it was difficult for them to eſcape Deſtruction. 
But nevertheleſs, their Allies, were as {low in granting them Succours, as the Fidenates 
had been haſty in coming into Zhezy Meaſures. A new general Council, not only 
of the Nobles, but alſo of the Deputies of all the Latin Cities, was called: In 
which it was conſider'd, whether it was proper to break the antient Treaties made 
with Rome, and whether Relief ſhou'd be ſent to the Fidenates. The Nobility 
voted in Favour of the beſieged City, and of the Tarquins. The rich Citizens de- 
clard in Favour of Rome. And at length, after much Debate, the Nobles obtain'd 
this at leaſt, That an Embaſly. ſhou'd be ſent to the Republick, to offer her two 
Propoſitions. The firſt was, That ſhe ſhould receive the Tarquins, after having ob- 


the regal Authority; the ſecond, That ſhe ſhould raiſe the Siege of Fidenæ: And 
the Council granted the Romans a Year to deliberate upon them. 

HOWEVER, T arquin was too wiſe to build all his Hopes upon mere Conferences. 
He foreſaw, that the Senate wou'd refuſe, with Diſdain, to receive Laws from a Peo- 
ple to whom it had been uſed to give them: And his principal View was to take the 
Opportunity of this Embaſly, to raiſe a Sedition in Rome. To the Ambaſſadors there- 
lore of the Latins, he join d ſome of his own Emiſſaries, and among others, two of 
his own N ame, who were deſcended from a Branch of the Tarquins, ſettled at Lau- 
rentum. Publius and Marcus, as the two Brothers were called, followed the Em- 
baly, and were furniſh'd with a great Sum of Money. 21 When they were come to 
ome, they found two Sorts of People, diſpoſed to enter into their Meaſures; the 
dlaves, and the meaneſt Citizens. The whole Body of the Slaves were enraged at the 
free Puniſhment which was inflicted the Year before upon their Companions; and 
Rome had a Diſtruſt of them, and kept her Eye upon them. But they alone were not 
Mought ſufficient to execute the Project which was laid by the Tarquins. They engaged 
indeed the Slaves, but entruſted to them only the Execution of the tragical Action, 
hich was intended. The two Heads of the Conſpiracy ſought likewiſeamong the vileſt 


ungerous Enterprizes, by ſmall Preſents, and fine Promiſes. Tho' Freemen and Ci- 
Bs of Rome, their Diſpoſitions, and the Qualities of their Mind were no better 
Fan thoſe of the Slaves. Theſe were the Conſpirators pitch'd upon, and to them 


* Livy ſays nothing more of the Conſuls Servins Latin Hiſtorian, by the important Facts which, af- 
"hw and Manins Tullius, than that nothing ter Dion. Hal. we place under this Year, and which 
55. happen'd during the Year of their Con- Livy has either wholly omitted, or miſplaced. 

. We may judge of the Incorrectneſs of the 
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were given the following Parts to act. Theſe ſeditious Citizens were firſt to mal 
in the Night; then to raiſe a great Cry from every Part of Rome, as a Signal to tþ 
Slaves, who lay round about their Maſters, and who had engaged to maſſacre th 0 
at the ſame Inſtant: And the Tarquins, who were to be in Ambuſh at Fi, 
Gates, which were to be opened to them, were to enter Rome, while it waz tal 
reaking with the Blood of the Senators, and of the other Republican Magiftra,” 

F. VII. Ir is almoſt incredible! but yet it happened, that not one of {6 ore 
Number of vile and mercenary Men, betrayed the Secret. A Heathen Aude 
here attributes the Preſervation of Rome, to the Providence of God, which, 23 1 
Time, he tells us, had taken this virtuous People under its Protection. He a0 4 
that it ſo terrified the two Heads of the Conſpiracy, by nightly Viſions, 4 
frightful Dreams, that they were forced to become themſelves the Informer, of | 
a Crime, of which they were the Authors. It muſt be. own'd, that Conſcienc, 
has very ſurpriſing Effects upon the Hearts of the moſt audacious Villains. It gy, | 
their Souls with Fear; and the Impreſſions it makes upon them in the Day. tine 
dwell upon their Imagination in the Night. The Diſturbances it occaſions in! 
Man's Mind, are often ſtronger than his moſt violent Paſſions, and fo ſtifle they, 


as to make him ſacrifice his moſt important Intereſts. Such was the Power of it 2 


this time over the two Tarquins. They thought themſclves ſurrounded with Furies 
and had rceourſe to the Diviner. Without diſcovering the Secret of the Conhj. 


racy, they asked him only in general, what Succeſs they might expect, in a Projet 


they were upon. It is likely, the wild Looks and Air of Concern which appear 
in the two Strangers, gave room enough to conjecture, that they were trouble 
with frightful Thoughts. Tour Projects, replied the Diviner, will end in your Nun 
Disburt hen yourſelves of ſo heavy a load. Upon which, the two T arquins needed ng 
more to make them betray the Party they had formed. Fearing leſt ſome one of the 
Conſpirators ſhould be beforchand with them in informing, they went immediate 
to C. Sulpicius, the only Conſul who remained at Rome. Sulpicius received theit De 
poſitions with great Marks of Benevolence; and moreover made them Promiſes, 
detained them in his Houſe, made ſecret Enquiries, and kept a profound Silence, 
When he was aſſured of the Truth of their Report, the Conſul haſtened to aſſemble 
the Senate. The Ambaſſadors of the Latins were called in, to have their Audience 
of Leave: And the Anſwer which the Senate made to their Propoſals, had in it a 
Mixture of Politeneſs and Pride. 17 is ſurpriging, ſaid they to the Ambaſſador, 
that the Latins, our Friends, our Confederates, and tied to us by ſo many recricd 
Marriages, ſhould attack the Liberty of a City which is attached to them, and dt. 
mand, with Menaces, the Reſtoration of her Tyrants. What Blood have we not pitt 
to preſerve our recovered Liberty? What Extremities have we not ſuffered, thit 
we might not fall back again under a Government we deteſt? Porſena, and hit 
Hetrurians, were affected with them, and the Equity of our Cauſe prevailed our 
their Engagements. As to our raiſing the Siege of Fidenæ, which you demait, 
with Threats of War in caſe of Refuſal, this is only a frivolous Pretence, to giut 
Countenance to your Hatred. Let it therefore break out! Let it ſhew it ſelf! Rome 
will not want Means to turn the fatal Effects of it upon her Aggreſſors. After ili 
Anſwer, the Ambaſſadors were conducted back out of the City, and the Senate cot- 
tinucd their Conſultations. | > 

Ink moſt important Matter before them, was the Conſpiracy, which was then 
firſt made known to the Senators by the Conſul. The Enormity of the Crime ſtruck 
them with Horror : But, that they might not be embarraſſed with paſling a capital 


Sentence, which by the Law of Paplicola, was reſerved to the People in the dernier Rt: 


ſort, they laid upon the Conſul the difficult Task of finding out Ways to puniſh tht 
Guilty. And Sulpicius behaved himſelf wiſely in fo nice an Affair. To have taken 
the Conſpirators from their Families, by Force; or to have made a ſearch for them, 
thro' the different Quarters of Rome, would have made the whole City riſe up 
Arms, and would have kindled a Flame, which might be attended with fatal Con. 


ſequences. Beſides, what other Evidence was there of the Crime, than the Teſt. 


mony of two Strangers, which might be excepted againſt, by the Roman Citizens 
The Plot indeed was certain, but the Proof of it difficult; eſpecially before Citizens 


inclined to maintain the Intereſts of one another. Theſe Inconveniences were on 
| 4 107 


. 
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fore remedied by an innocent Stratagem. Out of the Senate, who kept the Secret Year of 
inviolable, NO body knew at Rome, that an Inſarretion was intended: and the 9 - E 
Conſpirators themſelves were ignorant of the Diſcovery of their Plot. Upon theſe C3 
Grounds, Sulpicius thought he could make uſe of the Service of the Accuſers, to Szxv. Svxri- 
make the Crime of their Accomplices apparent. He engaged 22 the two Brothers Co A 
to aſſemble the Heads of the Revolt, as if they were to take the laſt Meaſures with ys, Conſuls. 
them, about the Execution of the Enterprize. The Rendezvous was appointed in 
the Forum, preciſely at Midnight. In the mean time, the Senators were deſired to 
get together their Friends and Clients, each in his Quarter, and to take Poſſeſſion 
:fterwards of the Bulwarks of the City. The Cavalry had Orders to march, upon 
the firſt Signal, to the Entry of the Streets which led into the Forum. Nor was 
this all. The Conſul wrote to his Collegue at the Camp before Fidenæ, to come 
ſecretly to Rome with a Detachment of his Troops, and to enter it ſilently before 
Midnight: And theſe good Orders were executed. The moſt conſiderable of the 
| Factious, on the other hand, run to the Place of Aſlignation : ſo warm and eager 
do Men often appear in a bad Cauſe! In an inſtant, the Conſpirators were met 
in the Place where the Comitia were held, and immediately they ſaw themſelves in- 
veſted on every Side, without any Place of Refuge, without any Means to eſcape. 
As ſoon as it was light, the two Conſuls appeared upon their Tribunal; and without 
delay, convened the People by Curiæ, in the uſual Place of Meeting. While they 
were aſſembling, the Senate made a Decree, by which the Privilege of Roman Ci- 
tjizens was granted to the two Informers, and a Reward was aſſigned them of a 
hundred thouſand Aſſes, and twenty Acres of Land in Fee. And laſtly, the Sedi- 
tious were condemned to Death, if the People conſented. The Guilty were con- 
 viged beyond Diſpute, not one of them had the Boldneſs to deny his Crime. So 
| that the Decree of the Senate was confirmed by the Voices of the People. The 
Populace then had Orders to retire ; and the Seditious, thoſe unworthy Citizens, 
together with thoſe barbarous Slaves, who, by the Murder of their Maſters, were to 
reſtore Monarchy in Rome, were delivered up to the Soldiers, and put to the Sword. 
This was a conſiderable Service done by Sulpicius; and it was thought to be of 
great Importance to his Country. Doubtleſs, he deſerved the Honours of a Tri- 
umph for it: But warlike Rome regarded little elſe at that time but military Virtues. 
'Twas from theſe principally, that ſhe expected her Glory and Greatneſs. 
Tat Romans had yet been far from puniſhing all the Conſpirators with Death 
but nevertheleſs they judged not proper to carry their Enquiries any farther. The 
Peace of Rome was thought to be ſufficiently ſecured, by this ſingle Inſtance of Seve- 
rity: and nothing now remained, but to teſtify their Gratitude to the Gods, for the 
Protection, for which the Republick thought it ſelf obliged to them. The Senate 
made a Decree, commanding that the City ſhould be purged by Expiations, Victims 
kacrificed by Way of Thankſgiving, and Publick Games celebrated. Three Feſtival 
Days were appointed, for theſe three different religious Ceremonies; but an Acci- 
dent interrupted the Pleaſure of the Games, and turned them into a melancholy 
Sow, Tullius was carried upon a Chariot in the Circus, and the People were con- 
ducting him back in;Pomp to his Houſe, when he fell from his Chariot, and died 
three Days after. The Year of his Conſulſbip was almoſt expired; ſo that his Col- 
legue continued alone in Office. Sulpicius had lately ſignalized his Zeal for the 
Republick ; and could not be ſuſpected of being capable of forming ambitious 


cigns againſt it. | ETON 2 
F. VIII. FIDENeZ remained blocked up, in the 23 new Conſulſbip of T. Alu- 2 of 
22 It is difficult to conjecture, from what Branch in his Liſt, gives Æbutius the Prænomen of Titus; £8 E 
0 the Tarquint, theſe two Brothers, Publius and and Dion. Halicarn. changes it into Publius. The : 
cu, were deſcended. Tarquin the Proud had Name of Veturius is changed by Caſſiodorus, into P gyrme 
no Brother but Arunæ; and all the Roman Writers Vetaſius: becauſe antiently, the &, in Pronunciation and P. yegry- 
low him to have had but four Sons, Sextus, Arunx, and Writing, eſpecially when it came between two ius, Conſuls. 
"us, and Titus. Perhaps Publius and Marcus Vowels, was changed into an &. Thus, Aur elius and 
yor the Sons of Arunx, Brother of King Targquin Papirius were read and pronounced, Aaſelius and 
* lroud ; and retired to Laurentium, after the Papiſius. As for the Surname of Veturius, it was 
— of their F ather, to avoid the Perſecution of Geminus: and that of Abutius, was E£ loa. The Pre- 
hit Uncle. 2 women Titus is ſaid to come from Titulus, or Ta- 
de N There is always ſomething to remark upon rulus, which in old Latin ſignified a Soldier. As 
ful anes, Prezomina, and Surnames of the Con- for the Meaning of the Surname &/va, I am entirely 
Grit They are not always uniformly related by the ignorant of it. . pag? 
or Latin Authors. For inſtance, Caſſiodorus, 7 


\ 
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Year of tins, and P. Veturius 24. P. Veturins 25 was ſent to the Army, to ſupply the 
ROM E Place of M. Tullius; whilſt e_/Zbutins ſtaid at Rome, to govern a Populace eaſily ſe. 


CEL, duced, and always ready to make Inſurrections. The Romans, in the Choice of 
They 


T. Ezvrws, their Conſuls, had at this time reſpe to the preſent State of their Affairs. 
— elected one of them as a popular and peaceable Man, to govern Rome, already 
4 ſhaken by the laſt Sedition ; the other, a Warrior, to finiſh the Wars which were 
begun, and carry on new ones. Veturius came to the Camp before Fidenæ, made 
ſome Attempts upon the Place; but at laſt reſolved only to inveſt it. Neverthelek in 
ſpite of his Precautions and Care, a conſiderable Body of Latins, with a Convoy of 
Proviſions, entered the City, very ſeaſonably for the Fidenates, who were Preſleq 
with Hunger, and almoſt reduced to Deſpair: and ſuch was their Confidence in this 
Recruit, that they thought themſelves in a Condition to leave the Town, and to 
take the Field. This was giving the Romans a great Advantage; becauſe they had 
a Courage and Experience in Battels, which rendered them invincible. The Cf 
attacked the united Troops of the Fidenates and Latius, at the Foot of their Ran. 
parts, and forced the former to retreat within their Walls. The Nearneſs of the 
Place prevented the Battel's being bloody; but at leaſt it occaſioned the Deſertion of 
the Latins. Theſe auxiliary Troops had no Mind to be ſhut up within the Cit, 
and to undergo the Fatigues and Diſtreſſes of a Siege. Fidenæ then was reduced tg 
her firſt Misfortunes, but yet held out for ſome time; the Activity of the Conſul being 
turned another Way. He 26 went to take Cruſiumerium, a City ſituated between 
Year of the Tyberand the Anio: and to complete his good Fortune, Præneſte ?7 left the Pay 
OM E of the Latins, and ſubmitted to the Romans. The Tarquins then, by Way ot 
CLV. Repriſal, attempted to ſurprize Signia, a new Roman Colony; but being repulſed 
by the Garriſon which defended it, and the Succours the Conſul ſent to it, thy 


Livy, B. 2. 
ch. 19. 


Dion. Hal. Nas x g 
B. 5. p. 324. Were forced to raiſe the Siege. 
128 . IX. The firſt Care of the Republick, after the Choice of 25 two new Conſul; 
an . CLOE- 


an 19 T. Lartius, and Q. Clælius, was to put an End to the long Siege, which detand 
. its Troops about F:zdene. Lartius was both a good Politician, and a great Soldiet; 
and Clælius appeared born for the Adminiſtration of Affairs, in Times of Pex, 
The former therefore was ſent to the Camp; the latter remained at Rome, with a 
Part of the Troops. The Blockade of Fidenæ was then turned into a Siege, whit 
T. Lartius carried on with all the Vigour and Skill of a great General. Day a 
Night he kept the Inhabitants in play, who were already fatigued with Labour, ad 
waſted by Want. Sometimes he erected Machines, as high as the Top of thi 
Towers; ſometimes he raiſed Cavaliers, or high Platforms, from which he com 
manded the City; and ſometimes he undermined the Ramparts. The Beſiegen 
had nothing to fear from the Latins. None of their Cities was in a Condition to 
fend ſufficient Succours to Fidenæ; nor had the Body of the Nation yet declared 
againſt Rome. In the mean time, the Beſieged flattered themſelves daily with tis 
Hopes of a ſpeedy Relief: and in their Extremity, they formed two Projects, ncitht 
of which ſucceeded. To haſten the Relief, they deputed to the Latins, Men age 
able to that Nation; and they ſent to the Conſul, to demand a Truce for ſome Days 
to deliberate, as they ſaid, upon the Articles of their Capitulation. But Lartius v 


24 Till this time, Livy has ſaid nothing of the 
Siege of Fidene; believing, contrary to the Opinion 
of Dion. Hal. that this Siege was not begun, till the 
C e of Titus Æbutiuts, and Publius Veturins. 

25 It 1s very probable, that this Coxſu/ was the 
fame, who was made firſt Qæſtor of Rome, with 
M. Minucius, under the firſt C ne of Popli- 
cola. Plutarch calls him Publius Veiurius. In the 
bad Editions of Livy, he is called Caius. 

26 The Account of this Siege is from Livy. He 
does not ſay indeed, that the * was taken by one 
of the Couſult; but all military Expeditions were at 
that time carried on by them. Beſides, we ſhould 
find the 'Conſul's Army inactive, after the Battel he 
had gained. To ſpeak freely, I much doubt this In- 
vaſion of Cruſtumerium, which Livy only relates 
and of which Dion. Hal. ſpeaks not a Word. Cru/- 
thinerium was a City of the Sabines. How is it 
likely, that the Romant, juſt upon the breaking out 


of a great War with the Latins, as Livy acknow- 


_ cording to Plin 


ledges, would have provoked the Sabines to teil, 
by taking their Towns ? 
27 Preneſte was a City of antient Latium. Ac 
it was formerly called Steph 
It was extended from the Top of a high Mounan, 
to the Valley. We may yet ſee ſome Reman 
that famous 2 dedicated to Fortune: in _ 
ſhe was conſulted, by caſting Lots. Florus and d 
pian place it among the fineſt Cities of Italy. le 
zeſte was about twenty-one Miles diſtant from Km 
Paleſtrina, which gives Name to a Biſhop's See, V 
built upon the Ruins of the antient Præneſte. 0 
Pp Foy An the Hiſtorians, $08 M ge Li — 5 
1, agree, to join together thoſe whom ; 
nk Be 88 in this Conſulſhip. To 717 
tins, Dion. Hal. gives the Surname of Flavus; 0 
Caſſiodorns, that of Rufus: which amounts io ©, 
fame thing. Both Authors concur, in gig 
Surname of Siculus to &. Clælius. 


| informed 
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of their Under-hand Dealings with the Latzns, and refuſed to entcr into Year of 
city with the Fidenates, till they had opened their Gates, and ſubmitted them- & N E 
their old Maſters. In the mean time, the Deputies could not return to 


The Conſul had blocked up all the Avenues to it, and the Beſieged had N 


L Ius, Conſuls. 


for med 


yes to 


nc. | 
other Remedy, than to have recourſe to the Clemency of the Romans. It was 


:ermined therefore, to ſurrender at Diſcretion, 

RTIUS, now become Maſter of the Place, pronounced nothing upon the 
ge of the Rebels. Like a good Roman Citizen, he left it to the Republick to 
s Sentence upon the Conquered: and the Senate, in Return, charmed with an 
imple of Moderation, which, in the Sequel, might ſerve for a Law to the Roman 
-ncrals, decreed, that the Heads of the Revolt only ſhould be puniſhed with 

rah. With regard to the reſt, the Senate referred it entirely to the Wiſdom of 
e Conſul ; and Lartius made a moderate Uſe of his Power. A few of the Fide- 
5 were beheaded. The reſt remain'd in their native City, and ſuffered only 
e Loſs of a Part of their Lands; which were given to the Roman Soldiers who 
re left to keep the City in Awe. | | 
. X. Tux Surrender of Fidenæ ſtruck a Terror among the Latins. They had de- 
d to ſuccour it, and regretted its Loſs, after it was taken, The Latin Republick 
aj much inferior, in Point of Wiſdom, to the Roman. All the Latins were ex- 
emely concern'd that they had neglected the Fidenates, who were uſeful Allies, 
i'd as a Barrier againſt the Romans, and cover'd the Latin Nation from their 
waſions: and 29 the 7. arquins, Mamilius, and the Aricini, all implacable Enemies 
Rome, took Advantage of theſe Moments of Fear, to re- unite the Latins, once 
xr all, againſt the proſperous Republick. In the Diet of Ferentinum they mana- 
d with ſo much Dexterity, as to engage 22 all the Latin Cantons in their Party. 
hey made the Deputies of the Cities ſwear an univerſal Confederacy againſt 
ume; and all of them bound themſelves by Oath, never to make Peace with the 
mans. Moreover, it was agreed, that whoever acted contrary to an Article in 
hich they were all ſo much concern'd, ſhould be ſeparated from the Body of 
> Nation, and look'd upon as a common Enemy. And laſtly, it was order'd that 
ery Canton ſhou'd furniſh, for its Quota, as many armed Men as ſhould be re- 
ird by Tarquin and Mamilius, who were appointed by the Diet to command 
e Army. The Latin Nation however ſtill kept ſome Meaſures with Rome: And 
nt an Embaſſy thither, conſiſting of the principal Heads of their ſeveral Can- 
ns The Ambaſſadors, when they had Audience of the Senators, complain'd of 
e Proceedings of Rome againſt the Aricini. Tuas the Romans, ſaid they, who 
red againſt Aricia, the Fury of the Hetrurians, after it had long threatened 
ome it ſelf. According to them, it was not owing to Rome, that it had not 
vaged the whole Latin Country: and they added, that if the Romans wou d ſub- 
it the Quarrel which they had with Aricia, to the Deciſion of the Latin Diet, 
ey might prevent the dreadful War with which they were threatened. | 
Ir muſt be own'd, that Rome was never in fo terrible a Perplexity. To ſub- 
ut to the Judgment of the Latins, was to give up the Dominion the Romans 
d acquir'd by Arms, over the neighbouring Nations. To refute it, was to run 
e Riſque of being born down by the Strength of a whole Nation much more 
Wertul than Rome. She could reckon upon her Valour, but had Reaſon to fear 
ie Numbers of the Confederates. Nevertheleſs, the bold Republick rejected the 


29 We have al ready taken notice, that, according were the Deputies of Ardea, Aricia, Bovilla, Baben- 
f "108, Hal. Sextus 7. arquinius, that infamous Ra- zum, Cora, Cor ventum, Circæum, Corioli, Corbintum, 
a of the chaſte Lucretia, was alive in this War, Cabanum, Fortineum, Gabii, Laurentium, Lannvi- 
8 had the ConduR of it. Yet if we believe Livy, um, Lavinium, Labicum, Nomentum, Norba, Præ- 
Was killed at Gabii, in the 244 Year of Rome. neſie; (a City however, which, according to Livy, 
"s Difference of Opinions has made us uſe the had ſubmitted to the Roman;) Peda, Corcotulnm or 
ral Expreſſi on, The Tarquius. | ad gr Satricum, Scaptia, Setia, Tellenium, 
in Livy only ſays, that thirty Latin Cities were Tibur or Tivoli, Tuſculum, Tolerium, Tricrinum, 
"Confederacy againſt Rome. But Dion. Hal. who and Velitræ. Plin. B. 3. c. J. reckons up fitty-three 
22 exact in his Relations, gives us a Liſt of Latin Cities, which, in his Time, were no longer in 
Cities. It would have tired the Reader to have Being. Bubetum, or Bubentum, was of this Num- 
erted them in the Body of the Hiſtory: But that ber, as well as Toleriam, Querquetulum, and Scaptia. 


* of this Antiquity may be loſt, and that we The Cities of Corventum, Corbintum, Fortinanm, 
ud Nate pretty near at leaſt, the Extent of the Cabauum, and Tricrinum, are abſolutely unknown 
e N ation, it may be proper to inſert them in to the Geographers. We ſhall hereafter ſpeak of 

otes. Thoſe then, who ſigned the Treaty, thoſe which we have not yet mentioned. | 


L 


Propoſals 


244 
Year of 
CCLV. 


8 LAxkrius, 
and 


Polyb. B. 6. 


Dion. Hal. 


B. 5. P. 327, 
328. 


R O M E Nations: but theſe Negotiations of the Romans were every where unſucceſeful. Th 


Q. CLox- 
Lius, Conſuls. 


near equally furniſh'd with good Men. After a certain Number of Soldiers wa 
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Propoſals of the Latins, and thought of nothing but making Alliances with oth 


31 Hernici requir d Time to conſider, and wou'd enter into no Treaty with Row 
till they had examined the Right of the two Parties. The Rutuli declared the 
ſelves for the Latins; and only promiſed proud Rome, that if ſhe would be k 
verned by Reaſon, they would intercede for her with her Enemies. The 32 770 
inſulted her Ambaſſadors, and reproached them with their Aſſurance to ask the ) 
of a People whom ſhe had injured by her Invaſions. The Hetrurians wavercd h. 


tween an Alliance with Rome, and the Protection which they owed to the Targuin * 
originally of their Country: and the Reſult of their Deliberation, was to gy, * 
neuter. Nevertheleſs, the Republick, tho' left to herſelf, was not diſcourzyi a 
Rome promiſed herſelf ſo much the more Glory, by how much fewer were t. 2 
Allies, who were to ſhare it with her. Her greateſt Difficulty was, that in 10 5 T 
own Boſom were found rebellious Sons, who retuſed to lend their Aid for the De 5 
fence of their Country. 7 25 
Ir was the Province of the Conſuls to direct the levying of Men for the War, wii das 
Was now done with great Order, and, as uſual, before the Capitol. The two Conſul out. 
Armies, generally ſpeaking, conſiſted then of four Legions, each containing at ey T 
four thouſand two hundred Foot, and three hundred Horſe. So that theſe two ] be i: 
Armies, in theſe early Times, were in Number about eighteen thouſand Men. Aﬀa 
33 AFTER the Conſuls had choſen twenty four Tribunes 34, fourteen from among Pop 

| Roman Knights, and ten from among the Plebeian Families, ſix of theſe Tribune v Lena 
appointed to every Legion, to command and lead it: And it was the Buſineß Peof 
all the Tribunes to chuſe their Soldiers in the following manner. Every Tu gur 
the Roman People was brought into the Area before the Capitol, one Trije au poor 
another, according to the Order in which it was their Lot to be ſummoned. The ens, 
this Tribe was divided according to the Order of the Claſſes, Regard. being hat acti 
their Superiority, i. e. their Riches, After this, four Perſons, who were of Age to ſem tho! 
were called out of theſe Claſſes; and the Tribunes of each Legion choſe one of thefar deep 
into their Legion. The Tribunes of the firſt Legion choſe the firſt Man, the Tribun in a 
the ſecond Legion the ſecond Man, and ſo on. When theſe four were thus diſtribu aid 
four others were called; and then the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion had their Iund g 
chuſing the firſt Man: ſo that the Tribunes of each Legion had the firſt Choice, ar 


after another, according to the Order of their Legion; and every Legion wane 


choſen out of one Tribe, another was called in; and the ſame Number was choſe 
out of that, in the ſame manner, till the Legions were ſufficiently full. 

F. XI. Taz Conſuls and the Tribunes for this Year met with great Difficultis i 
inliſting their Men. In the inferior Claſſes, a great many refuſed to enter intotls 
Service, and take the military Oaths. When their Names were called over it 
their Tribes, they made no Anſwer, nor appeard to be incorporated in the [4 
gions. The Cauſe of this Revolt was their Poverty. Plung'd in Debi, (ay tt 
by the Uſury of the richer Citizens, and covetous Patricians, ſhall we alſog!! 


31 The Country of the Hernici comprehended 
formerly, what is now called the Territories of Aua- 
gnia, and Alatro, in the Campagnia di Roma. 

32 The Volſci inhabited a great part of the Cam- 
pagnia di Roma, ſince called Paſiano, Velitri, Capo 
d*Anzo ; and a little of the Terra di Lavoro. 


33 At this time, none of the Legionary Tribunes 


were ele ed by the Voices of the Roman People. 
The Choice at firſt N entirely to the Kings, 
and the Conſult. About the Year 392, the People 
aſſumed the Privilege of naming ſix of them, and 
afterwards ſixteen. But for ſome time, the People loſt 
their Rigbt, by a Decree of the Senate; till it was 
at length determined, that the Conſuls ſhould name one 
half of the Legionary Tribunes, and the People the 
other. The Number of theſe Officers varied, as the 


. — conſiſted of more or fewer Men. A Legion 


of three thouſand Men had only three Tyibunes, (ſo 

they were called, becauſe they were drawn from 

the Body of the Tribes.) A Legion, of 4, 5, and 

6000 Men, was commanded by. tour, five, and fix 

Tribunes, who, by Turns, had the Command of all 
. * 1 ; 


14 — 


not come to it, till after ten Years Service 


the Legion, agreeably to that Verſe in Horace: 
Quod mihi paruerit Legio Romana Tribun. 


The Tribunes created by the People, were call 
Tribuni Comitiati : Thoſe nominated by the (# 
fuls, Ratili and Rufuli; ſince the Law of Nui 
Rafulus, which gave the Conſuls a Right bo es 
Tribunes for the 1 | 
34 Here we muſt obſerve, that the Roman Nuit 
as being higher in Rank, came ſooner to the Tr 
N than the Plebeians. But neither 0 ' 
could be choſen Legionary Tribunes, till tht) 
ſerved half of the Time the Laws preſcribed 
Thus the K»ights who were obliged to ten Jer 
Service, might be promoted to the Tribune! f 
ter five Campaigns ; whereas, the Pl/cbe14# col 


Army; becauſe they were obliged to ſerve ay 
complete. The latter were called 'Sentores Tribun 
and the former, Funiores Tribuni. We ſee pl Ih 
Diſtinction, that the Nobility had a conſiderable 


rogatiye, with regard to military Enplem 
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throw away our Lives for the Uſurpers of our Eſtates ? Let the Republick, in Re- Year of 
compence of our paſt Services, and to obtain freſh ones, free us from our Debts, and R 8 a E 
we ſhall then ſhare the Dangers with which ſhe is threatned ! What Advantages _ 9 
have we to hope for from ſerving an ungrateful City, which makes us ſuſſer Want I. Laxwws, 
within her Walls, and forces us to meet Death in the Field? Let us abandon a _ A rx 
Republick which is both hateful to its Neighbours, and unprofitable to thoſe who * 
be it! It is probable that Rome, ſeeing her (elf deſerted by her Allies, intended 
0 enlarge the Number of her Legions, or augment them with the Addition of 
theſe lower Sort of People 35 who were called Capzte-cenſi, and who were not rich 
caongh to be incorporated in the Legions, in which, according to the Cuſtom of 
| thoſe early times, every Roman ſerved at his own Expence. 
Tas Mutiny ſpread among all thoſe Citizens who were very much in Debt, and 
whoſe Creditors were rigorous in exacting Payment. Theſe Murmurs of the Poor 
wainſt the Rich, went ſo far, that an univerſal Inſurrection was apprehended. Ir 
ws 2 new Danger, within the City, as much to be dreaded as her Enemies with- 
out. | 
Tag Conſuls endeavour'd to pacify theſe domeſtick Troubles, that they might 
be in a better Condition to make Head againſt all the Forces of the Latins. The 
Affair was brought before the Senate, who ſought Expedients to appeaſe an angry 
Populace, who were obſtinate in refuſing to ſerve the Publick in its Diſtreſs. The 
Senators were divided in their Opinions, as they had more Debts to exact from the 
people, or were more diſintereſted. Some were for treating the Mutineers with Ri- 
gout, but others thought it wou'd be proper to remit Part of the Debts of theſe 
poor, but brave Men, and to buy, at a mean Price, the Affection of thoſe Citi- 
zens, who wou'd repay the Republick, by their Valour, the trifling Intereſt it ſhou'd 
facrifice to them. M. Yalerins, Brother of the great Poplicola, was at the Head of 
thoſe who voted in Favour of the People. An Affection for them, was, it ſeems, 
deeply rooted in the Hearts of all his Family: And he expreſsd it with Warmth, 
in a long Harangue, of which this is the Subſtance. Every Failure of Submiſſion, 
ſaid he to the Senators, is not equally odious; nor are all who are refractory with 
regard to our ſettled Cuſtoms, equally guilty. Theſe are not the moſt cowardly of 
our Citizens, who demand Relief in their Poverty, before they will engage them- 
elves in our Troops. There is, even iu their Fault, a noble Courage, which gives 
us Reaſon to expect every thing from them in the Field. Will thoſe whom Fear 
bas render d moſt ſubmiſſive, be moſt vigorous in an Action? They who decline 
piejing the Orders made for raiſing of Troops, ſpeak aloud ; they do not plot in ſe- 
fret againſt the State; what they do, they do openly. Tis in the Forum that they 
mate us hear their Complaints. Of what Uſe, ſay theſe unhappy Men, will it be to 
„ 10 have preſeryd Rome from Slavery, if we are only to be rewarded with 
lavery our ſelves? Is to languiſh in the Chains of our mercileſs Creditors, a leſs 
ul to us, than to have new Maſters? And hitherto, indeed, the Deſpair of theſe 
or Citizens has only appeared in Words. But we are threatned, Conſcript Fa- 
| her „ With à yet greater Danger than that of being barely. depriv'd of the 
man Strength of our Armies. What if theſe Men, deceiv'd by the Flatteries 
the Tyrants, ſhould take up Arms againſt the Patricians, and aſſiſt the Tar- Dion. lll. 
Jus in recovering the Throne? Shall we be able to maintain our Ground p. 323: 
gamſt domeſtick and foreign Enemies at the ſame time? On ſuch Occaſions 
is theſe, we ſhould be leſs haughty in our Deciſions, and believe that à little 
Mulgence does not debaſe the Dignity of the Senate. Thus did Solon, at A- 
es, In @ Time of Neceſſity leſs preſſing than ours, his Senate order d the Debis 


Ra Dion. Hal. who gives us this Account of this quingenum «ris in cenſum deferebant, Proletarii ap- 
* of the People to avoid being enliſted, pellabantur; qui vero nullo aut perquam exiguo ere 
. * expreſly ſay that they were of the very cenſebantur, Capite-cenſi vocabantur. It is true that 
"5 Claſſes; that is to ſay, thoſe who were cal- theſe Sort of People were not commonly employ'd 
s x "Uietarn, and Capite-Cenſi; but his Words give in the Army, but at preſent there was an extraotdi- 
i 1 to conjecture it. Aulus Gellius, 1. 16. nary Occafion for them. Nam oper reipublicæ 
3 ls us, that the Proletarii, and thoſe who had temporibus, cum juventutis inopia eſſet, in militi am 
10 We of the Capite=Cenfi, were the very loweſt of tumultuariam legebantur. Then the Republick fur- 
— People. Qui iu plebe Romana tenuiſimi, niſh'd them with Arms, and all that was neceſlary 
"Vinique erant, neque amplius quam mille for the Service. | 


Rr with 
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Year of with which the People were over-loaded, to be remitted. And have not we g 
R 5 ME ſelves been often obliged ts ſtoop to the Neceſſity of the Times? By how man 7 Gn 


T. Lazrws, given; Towns deliver d up to his Hetrurians; the Equity of our Proceedings againſ 
d Q. Crox- ; ] ; Ng ; 
— De " Tarquin, ſubmitted to the Deciſion of a foreign King; are not ſo much Monumeys 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 5. þ. 320. 


| will be a Step to draw on others. Such is the Temper of the Populace, when ilt 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 5. p. 332. 


for a Livelihood, or to ſubſiſt upon Credit? Who will trouble himſelf to raiſe hi 


| when the Deſires of the moſt mutinous are regarded, and when her Diſteiſti 
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 deſcenſions, till then unheard of, did we avert the Anger of Porſena! Hoftares 


of our Shame, as T'roofs of our Wiſdom. Rome would have been no more, had Rom 
never ſtoop'd. We have not been aſbam d to grant every thing to our Enemies, * 
yer we bluſh to give up a triflmg Intereſt to our Fellow-Citizens. They are ;, 
deed, in Point of Rank, contemptible ; but are their Arms and their Courage ty, 
deſpiſed ? Our Kings have uſed them in their Vittories ; our Conſuls employ d then 
to merit Triumphs; and the Tarquins have found them invincible Obſtacles to the 
Reſtoration. Poverty is the Cauſe of their Niſobedience ; and renders they far. 
midable. The leſs they have to loſe, the more enterprizing will their New) 
male them, and the more prodigal will they be of a Life too miſerable to be g. 
dured. Relieve them therefore, Conſcript Fathers, and let not the Avarice, either of 
rivate Perſons, or of the Publick, become the only Obſtacle to our Union at Hom, 
and to the Defeat of our Enemies Abroad. Let us purchaſe Liberty at ſo ſuy] 
a Price. Let Compaſſion be join d to the Love of our Country. A little Liber. 
lity will ſooth a Multitude of unhappy Men, and ſupply our Want of Allies. 
APPIUS CLAUDIUS was at the Head of the Party who oppos' th 
Opinion of Valerius. As he was but newly come from JSabinia to Rome, he te. 
tain'd the Auſterity and Inflexibility peculiar to his Nation. He ſpoke after thi 
manner: If the Intereſt of the Poor were the only Queſtion at preſent, we call 
readily give way to Compaſſion. But ſhall we be leſs touch'd with the Loſſes which 
fo many honourable Citizens muſt undergo ? Are the Riches they have receivd fun 
their Anceſtors, increas'd by a wiſe OEconomy, and preſerv'd with Induſtry, as uil 
as the Loans with which they have favour d the leſs wealthy, to be deliverd y 
at the Demand of an inſolent Populace? Are the Rich to have their Wealth tuin 
from them by the moſt vile and debauchd Part of the Citizens ? What will l. 
come of Contracts, on the due Obſervation of which the publick Welfare depend. 
What will become of Trade, what of Agriculture? when Idleneſs and Prodgali 
ſhall find Refuge in your Decrees, and it ſhall be the ſame thing either to unt 


Fortune by Induſtry and Frugality, by Sweat and Labour in manuring the Gram 
or by traverſmg the Seas, at the Hazard of his Life? Thus the City will 
deſtitute of Proviſions, and our Fields lie uncultivated. The lazy Citizen wil 
be put upon a Level with the laborious Hireling, or the induſtrious Artijitt 
Tdleneſs and Labour will have the ſame Recompence ; and Injuſtice will tilt 
place by Force, and prevail againſt Equity. Do you fear Seditions ? Deſtri ti 
true Cauſes of them, by proſcribing Lazineſs. Can Rome ever enjoy po ry 


thought a ſufficient Encouragement to demand the Overthrow of her Laws, aui 
all the Foundations of Society? One Condeſcenſion, in Favour of bold Demmi 


have got the upper Hand. How many Greek Cities have, by too eaſily poi 
Regard to the Cries of the People, ſeen Licentiouſneſs introducd among them, 
their entire Ruin occaſion d by numberleſs Claims? This were th ſuffer the Pu 
to lord it over our Reaſon, and the Body to give Laws to the Mind. Beſides, whit 
is the Loſs, if a few indigent Wretches refuſe to take Arms? The Sling is them 
Arms allowed the Men of this laſt Claſs, who are of leaſt Uſe in our Armies, 
yet whoſe Revolt terrifies us. Moreover, if we compaſſionate their Diſtreſs, 
let us ſhew our juſt Reſentment at the Cauſes of it! Are not theſe the Pat W 
upon whom we have heap'd our Bounties? Have not theſe had the Ben of it 1 
poils of the Tarquins? I they have conſumed thoſe Riches in Debaucher), m a 
we be for ever ſupplying Fd their Profuſeneſs ? Let the innocent Poverty of ſ — 
frugal Families be reliev'd, at the Expence of the Publick: I readily conſent. Iv 
to encourage Vice, to the Detriment of the moſt honourable Citizens; to tali ui ts © 
them, by 4 Decree, the Rights they have acquir d over their Debtors; 10 dm cok 
them of thoſe Rights, in F: avour of Men who won't think themſelves oblig'd 9 i beo. Y 
are Condeſcenſions unworthy of the Roman Juſtice. What juſt Reſentment g 
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he Wealthy have, upon the account of our thus reducing their Eſtates ? With 


ph: a Courage will they ſerve a Republick, which will ſacrifice their Intereſts to thoſs R © 

2 x f Multitude become inſolvent by their own Faults ? Is not the Deſertion of our 

* of uſeful Soldiers more to be fear d, than the Obſtinacy of a Crew bent upon re- T. Hnr. 
Vents ung 15 their Services? Let us not, Conſcript Fathers, draw upon the Republick yo 

ol ie Diſpleaſure of the higher Claſles, by complying with the Murmurs of one which 


from under their Power. 
Actions for Debt, till the War with 


tences of the ſeditious. 


OTHER Senators were of different Opinions. 
to thoſe only, who had never had any Lands of their own. 
the Creditors only to attach the Goods, but not ſeize the Perſons of their Debt- 
11s. Some again were of Opinion that the Debts of the meaner People ſhould be 
diſcharg'd out of the publick Treaſury, And laſtly, it was the Judgment of others, 
that ſuch of the Citizens ſhould be redeemed from Slavery 35, as had been ſold, 
or were to be ſold by Auction, for their Debts; and that their Creditors ſhould 
have other Slaves given them in the room of thoſe Citizens, who ſhould be taken 
But the Senate at preſent follow'd none of theſe Advices : 
It was judg'd more proper, not to decide the main Point, but only ſuſpend all 


. contemprible for its Beggary, its Incontinence, and the Kind of Arms it bears. 
it worſt, is it not better even to be ſubdued by the Latins, than inſulted over by 
he Dregs of the Roman People? I conclude then, that none be liſted for the War 


on rn the Latins, but thoſe of our Citizens, who are willing to hazard their Lives 
tr” the Defence of the Publick. By this Means we ſhall ſee even thoſe, who re- 
I/ to alſiſt us in ou, Neceſſity, come and offer us their Services, when their Aſſiſt- 
Ny Wn is 0 longer deſired. 


the Latins was ended. This Decree, 


when it was publiſh'd, made ſome People eaſy; but did not remove all the Pre- 
The moſt factious exclaim'd, That it was putting a Trick 
upon them, to ſuſpend their Miſery, without putting an End to it; and That it was 
eaſy for the Rich to forego, for a Time, the Intereſt of their Debts, but wou'd be 
very burdenſome to the Poor, to be under a perpetual Obligation of paying, one 
Day, the Arrears; which wou'd be continually increaſing, to their Ruin. 
word, they demanded to be freed from their Debts, by a Decree, otherwiſe they 
refuſed to inliſt themſelves in the Roman Legions. 

$.XII Ir is unqueſtionable, that the inliſting of the meaner People was of mote 
Importance to the Republick, than Appius Claudius had repreſented it: And the Senate 
was ſo fully ſatisfied, that the loweſt Claſs was neceſſary in the War, at leaſt to make 
the Roman Army appear more numerous, that it omitted nothing to bring them to Rea- 
lon. In order to this, it was conſidered, that the Authority of the Government, as it 
was divided among the Conſuls, the Senate, and the People, was not ſufficient in ſome 
Circumſtances, to quell the Seditions of the Populace. The Mutineers were to be 
Judged, in the laſt Reſort, by Citizens of the ſame Rank with themſelves; whence they 


In a 


Some were for releaſing the Debts Pian. Ia. 
Others, for allowing B. 5: J 333. 


might hope to eſcape with Impunity. It was remembered likewiſe, that under ſome 
of the Kings, (ſole Arbiters of Life and Death in criminal Cauſes) the People were 
always kept to their Duty. And in fine, this Republick, tho'tranſported with its Liber- 
tles, was obliged, in the very firſt Years of its Eſtabliſhment, to regret the Loſs of 


the Monarchical Form of Government. 


35 When the Debtor was inſolvent, the Creditor 
ad a Right to put him in Irons, or to ſell him as 
hun. Sometimes he was cruel enough to whip 
m unnercifully. After a certain Number of Sum- 
mons s, the Law granted to the Debtor thirty two 
ys of Grace, to give him Time to raiſe the Sum 
W which he was accountable. Theſe are the 
Words of the Law: Aris confeſſi, rebuſque jure 
dat, triginta dies juſti ſunto. Poſt dein mauum 
* Jacito.— Vincito ant nervo aut compedibus 
ms the thirty two Days were expir'd, if the 

| . tor had not diſcharg'd the Debt, he was led to 
ö 8 etor, who deliver'd him up to the Mercy of 
Creditors. Theſe bound him and kept him in 
* for the Space of fixty Days. Afterwards, 
8 Market-days ſucceſſively, this Debtor was 
git to the Tribunal of the Prætor. Then 3 


Nay, its Senate thought it for the Publick 
Good, to inveſt one Perſon, at leaſt for a time, with all the Regal Authority. In 


publick Crier proclaim'd, in the Forum, the Debt 
for which the Priſoner was detain'd. Oft-times 
there were found rich Perſons who redeem'd the 


Priſoners, by offering to pay their Debts. But if 


no Body appear'd in Behalf of the Debtor, after 
the third Market-day, the Creditor had a Right ta 
inflict the Puniſhment appointed by the Law. Ter- 


tits nundinis capite penas dato, aut trans Tiberim 


peregr? venumduito, c. If there were ſeveral 


Creditors, they were allow'd, in conſequence of ſo 
rigorous a Law, to divide the Body of the Priſoner 
into ſeveral Parts, and ſhare them among them, in 
Proportion to the Sum which they demanded. But 
according to Quintilian and Cæcilius, Humanity and 
Cuſtom had given Preſcription againſt ſo barbarous 
a Law, and it never was put in PraQtice. | 


order 
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| Year of order to which, it was neceſſary, to ſtrike at 37 the Law of Poplicola, to take from 
ROME People the Prerogative of deciding in criminal Affairs, and & transfer it to 3 My 


© CETVv. 


T. Laxrius, F724, and it was neceſſary to impoſe upon them by a prudent Artifice. To this End t 
3 UN 


and Q. CLok- f zrino f 
3 Senate made a Decree, requiring the Conſuls, and all the Magiſtrates of the Prefer 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 5. p. 354- 


Licinizs apud 
Dion. Hal. 
Z. 5. p. 337. 


Ton. 4. p.336. the Terms of the Law, as ſtated by * Cicero. Aſt agreeable to Grammar. 
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giſtrate, ſuperior to all the Laws. Oppoſition was therefore to be feared from the 


Vear to reſign their Offices; and empowering the Senate 38 to chuſe from amo 
thoſe who had been Conſuls, one Man, on whom ſhould be conferred an Author: 
ſuperior to that of the Conſuls, for 39 the Space of fix Months. The People, yy 
did not foreſee, whither this Alteration of the Government tended, approved ii 
Decree in Comitia, and permitted the Senators to proceed to the Election of * 
independent Commander, to govern the Republick for ſix Months. 

Thx firſt things the Senate deliberated upon, was the Extent of Power, wig 
ſhould be granted to him whom they were going to entruſt with ſo important a Con 
miſſion, and the Title they ſhould give him: And it was reſolved, as to the forme 
not to limit his Authority. He was inveſted with a Sovereign Power to make Wy 


Flite | 
nto 4 


fice 


and Peace, to diſpoſe of the Revenue, and to give Judgment in capital Affairs Bu ANI 
tho' he was to be poſſeſſed of al the regal Prerogatives, yet he was not allowed ef a k 
Title of King. The Uſurpation and Proceedings of the laſt Tarquin had made um 
too odious. The Title of Dictator 4' was preferred to all others. This Name ve ot 


not unknown to the Romans; it had been in Uſe among the Albans, from th 
Time of Romulus. After the Death of Numitor, who left only the Founder off 
Rome, to ſucceed him; the Alban State was governed by a Dictator, whom B 
mulus (ct up or depoſed at pleaſure. The Senate thought this Name would wel 
ſuit to the borrowed and temporary Power, with which they were going to inye| 
one of the Members of the Republick. The greateſt Difficulty was, to fix upon 
Perſon capable of ſupporting all the Weight of this new Dignity, without Ani. 
tion on his Part, and without Jealouſy from his Competitors. How many Qualities 
ought to mect in this ſingle Man! What Moderation in his Deſires, not to alpite 
at keeping himſelf in the Poſt, in which they were going to place him! Wha 
Love for publick Liberty, in an exalted Station, which would furniſh him with 
many Opportunities to oppreſs it! What Valour and Experience in martial Afiin, 
to be the ſole Commander in the War! What Wiſdom, to govern the Temper 
of a factious Populace! What Reſolution, not to condeſcend blindly to the De. 
mands of the Seditious! What Sweetneſs of Temper, not to irritate a People, 
by rough Anſwers, or haughty Airs, whom it was neceſſary to ſooth, and lead, by 
gentle Means! And laſtly, What faithful OEconomy, not to diſpoſe of the publick 


37 Poplicola, as we have ſaid, made many Laws quando Duellum gravius, Diſcordiæ ve-Civinn ml: 
which were calPd Leges Valerie. That which we cant; anus ne amplius ſex menſes, niſi Senatus at- 
mean at preſent, runs thus: ¶Qique adverſus Magi- verit, idem juris, quod duo Conſules, teneto: iſ, 
ſtratum quemvis, ad populum a cive provocari e ave finiſtra dictus, Populi Magiſter eſto. Wet 
This Law is to be underſtood of criminal Cauſes that at that time the Authority of the Dictaur wi 
puniſhable with Death; which we are to diſtinguiſh leſſen'd; and that the Name, having become od. 
from thoſe which were called Capital Affairs. Under ous, had been chang'd. There were other Alten- 
the latter Kind, were included thoſe Crimes which tions likewiſe made, as to his Power; and the Pe- 
were puniſhable with Slavery only; as that of a ſon whom he ſhould chooſe for his Grand Maſter, 
Man's having fail'd to bring in his Name, and the or General of Horſe, was made equal to him in 
Value of his Goods, in the Cexſus of the People; and Authority; ſo that one had only a Sovereignty or 
that of not having appeared, when ſummon'd to be the People, and the other over the Roman Knight. 
inliſted in the Troops. Mark Anthony the Triumvir at laſt aboliſh'd the 

38 The firſt and chief Law relating to the Dic- Dictarorſbip by a Law. ö 
3 enacted, T hat no one ſhould be nominated 40 lt appears that the D:&ators could not diſpoſe 
Dictator, till he had been Conſul. And this Law, of the pubiick Money, without the Advice of the 
which Livy admits, will ſerve as a Rule to corre& Senate; but this was not till afterwards. At the 


2 confiderable Miſtake, into which he is fallen. Time we are ſpeaking of, the Authority of the Du 4: 
Another Law impoſed upon the Dictator, was, ac- tator had no Bounds. | pre 
cording to Plutarch, That during his Adminiſtra- 41 The Etymology of the Word Di&ater, i ere 
tion he ſhould never mount a Horſe, unleſs to go diſputed. Varro derives it from the Latin Word cert; 
to the War; and that even then, he ſhould ask Leave Dictus, or Dictatus; becauſe he was nam' d neithi! ſeen 
of the Senate and People. by the People nor the Senate, but by one of the of t 
39 The Law which confin'd the Dictatorſpip to Conſuls ; much in the ſame manner as Romulw carr 
ſix Months, was not at all times obſery'd. Jylla nam'd the Dictator of Alba. This Derivation ap- Cuy 
was made Perpetual Dictator. Vet it was reviy'd pears to me the moſt rational, and moſt agreeable Ve 
again, and it was order'd that the Dictator, under to Hiſtory. Some derive the Word from t e Verb ung 
the Name of Maſter of the People, or Magiſter Po- Dicto; becauſe the Di&ator had a Power to make, bee 
De Leg. B. 3. pali, ſhou'd govern only ſix Months. Theſe are or dictate, Laws: And this laſt Etymology l moſt E 


2 Treaſure 
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ro (ure, 
0 7 1 4 Lartius, one of the Conſuls at that time, was the only Perſon who appeared R 
5 want none of the Qualities neceſſary for the new Office. His Collegue Clælius, 


neſs, he yielded at the firſt Approach of a Storm. But then, the more Hu- 
nity and Complaiſance he had, the more dear he was to the Senate. They 
dere afraid to offend him, by the Preference they wiſhed to give his Collegue : 
ind therefore one of the oldeſt Senators propoſed an Expedient, to make the 
m;Zatorſpip fall upon Lartius, without affronting Clælius. This was, to give the 
vo Conſuls the Power of chuſing a Dictator, and to oblige them to chuſe one of 
7 So that one of them would have the Honour of being choſen; the 


whicWhco(clvcs: | | x | 

Con ber, that of having made the Choice. The Advice was followed, and paſſed 

ung "ro a Decree: it being expected from Clælius, that he would in Juſtice yield the 
pfice to his Collegue, and be content with having made a Dz&7ator. h 


either in- favour of his own Relations, or to promote ambitious Deſigns! Year of 


md from his Infancy to Civil Virtues, was leſs qualified for military Affairs. T. Laxrivs, 


5 . f 
| ated e: p and Q. CLox- 
ki eweetneſs often degenerated into Indulgence ; and, thro' too much Fear L106 Canals, 


Anp then, the Roman Virtue ſhone in its full Luſtre. No ambitious Deſire Year of 


But | : : 
d th ea high Station could raiſe an Emulation for Preference in the two Conſuls, R O M E 
dea make them Rivals for Glory. Their only Conteſt was, which ſhould advance 
Wo he other to ſo great an Honour: and this mutual Deference was not a mere out- PLAN, 


j appointed for the Election, which was to be made in Preſence of the Senate, 
vas wholly ſpent in the Praiſes which Clælius gave to Lartius, and which Lartius 
eturned upon Clælius; each found in himſelf, Defects which diſqualified him for 
e Office in queſtion; and in his Collegue, all the neceſſary Qualifications for 
he DiFatorſhip. In fine, the Deliberations being ſpun out to a great Length of 
ime, the Senate was adjourned to the next Day : and in the mean while, a new Scene 
pencd at the Houſes of the Conſuls. They were continually crowded with their Re- 
ations and Friends, who came to entreat them to agree together. The moſt con- 
iderable Perſons in Rome flocked to Lartius, and reproached him with neglecting 
he Intereſts of his Country, by a Modeſty which might prove fatal to the publick 
Weal. But he could not be brought to conſent to any thing, unleſs the Promotion 
ff Cizhus; and he ſhewed the ſame Conſtancy the Day following, in the Senate; 
here he perſiſted in nominating his Collegue for DzZator. At length, Clælius took a 
brisk Step, and brought the Affair to a Determination. He ſtarted up of a ſudden, abdi- 
ated the Conſulſhip, and deſcended from the Tribunal. In an inſtanr, the Aſſembly 
proclaimed Titus Lartius 42 Dictator, who, without being able to excuſe himſelf 
from it, was obliged, whether he would or not, to take upon him the Government 
of the Republick. A memorable Event, in which the Glory of the Conſul was 
qual to that of the Dictator, and which gave Rome the higheſt Expectations fro 
the great Man ſhe had placed at the Head of her Affairs. ; 
F. XIII. LA R TIUS indeed took as much State upon him, after he had en- 
tered upon his Office, as he had ſhewn Modeſty in refuſing the Honour which was 
offered him. He begun immediately, by creating 43 a General of the Roman 
Horſe, an Office which laſted only during the Dictatorſbip, and which all ſubſe- 
quent Dictators revived immediately after their Election. Sp. Caſſius, formerly 
Conſul, and honoured with a Triumph, was the Perſon advanced to this ſecond 
Station in the Republick. Then Lartius, being by this means ſecure of the Ro- 
man Knights, reſolved to make the People reſpect and fear him. He never appeared 
in Publick, but attended with twenty-four Lictors, to whoſe Faſces he again added 


42 We ſee here, that Dion. Hal. and Livy do not publick to have acted upon more preſſing Motives ; 
"Sree, either as to the Time, or the Occaſion, of namely, the Inſolence of a factious Rabble, which 
netting the new Office of Dictator. Livy, as un- threatened her at home; while ſhe had formidable 
certain as he is of the exact Time of its Creation, Enemies to contend with abroad. The two Hiſto- 
enn to refer it to the tenth Year after the Expulſion rians agree only in this, that Titus Lartius was the Per- 
of the Tarquins, The former is more poſitive, and ſon choſen to exerciſe this new Office of D:&ator. 
(UTIES it back to three Years after, namely to the 43 As the regal Power was revived in the Perſon 
Conſulſteip of T. Lartins and Q. Clælius. As to the of the Dictator, he was permitted to create a chief 
: ccalon, which gave Birth to the Deſign of crea- Officer in the Army, under the Name of Magiſter 
ue 2 Dickator, the Latin Hiſtorian makes it to have Equitum, i. e. Maſter, or General of Horſe, which 
*1 the War which the Romans were engaged in a- anſwered to the Office of the Tribunus Celerum, in 
Rnd the Sabines and confederated Latins. But the the Time of the Kings. It was the ſecond Dignity 

reek Writer, with more Probability, makes the Re- in the Roman State; but it was temporary, 


S 1 | the 


yard Civility, but proceeded from the real Eſteem they had for each other. The Dictator. 
B. 5. P. 335 · 
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Year of 
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T. LaxTiws, 
Dictator. 


Year of 


CCLVI. 


SEMPRONIUS 
ATRATINUS, 


and M. Mi- 


=” : NUcCius Au- 


GURINUS, 


Conſuls. 


ROME 
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ROME E the Axes, which Poplicola had cauſed to be taken from them, when out of reſpea 


to the Curiæ, he reſigned to them the Power of Life and Death, in criminal Cauſe 
The Novelty of this Sight was alone ſufficient to awe the Seditious. But Levin 
did not make uſe of theſe Inſtruments of Terror, to ſhed Blood : His Diftat iz 
was free from Proſcriptions, and cruel Executions ; tho' it ſpread a Conſternatio 
throughout Rome. And when by this means the Murmurs of the inferior Claſſes __ 
ſilenced, the Dictator ordered a Cenſus to be taken of the People, in the manne 
King Servius had appointed. Every one, without Exception, brought in his Name 
Age, the Particulars of his Effects, and the Names of his Wife and Chi] fs, 
There were found in Rome a hundred and fifty thouſand, ſeven hundred Men, who 
were paſt the Age of Puberty. The Luſtrum followed the Cenſus ; and this may 
be reckoned the ſixth, ſince the Inſtitution of that Ceremony. 

Tals new Enumeration was of Service in forming the Roman Armies. The old 
Men were ſeparated from thoſe, who were of the Age required to ſerve in the 
Troops; and theſe were divided into Centuries, of Horſe and Foot. Four Armies 
were formed out of this great Number of Soldiers. The Dictator took on hin 
the Command of the firſt, gave that of the ſecond to Clælius his late Collegye, 
that of the third, to Sp. Caſſius, General of Horſe; and he left the fourth in 
Rome, under the Command of Sp. Lari ius, his Brother, for the Defence of the 
City. Theſe Levies were made without Murmuring ; and none durſt refuſe to hq 
enliſted. Titus Lartius took the Field, with Forces ſufficient to make head again 
the Enemy; and the Roman Troops forming three Camps, each under the Com. 
mand of its proper General, they poſſeſſed themſelves of the three Poſts, by 
which alone the Latins could enter the Roman Territory. But the Expedition of 
the Latin Generals was not equal to their Threatnings. That Son of Tarquin, who 
with Mamilius directed their Motions, halted a long time in the Neighbourhood of 
Tuſculum : either, as was ſaid, becauſe the Latin Cities had not as yet furniſhed 
their Quota, or becauſe the March of the Army was retarded by ill Omens. And 
all the Hoftilities of the Latins, againſt Rome, this Campaign, amounted to no 
more, than the ſending a Detachment into the Roman Territory, to lay it walt, 
Upon which, the Dictator detached Clælius with the Cavalry, and ſome light Infan- 
try; and the latter intercepted the Pillagers in their March, attacked them, killed ſome, 
and took the reſt Priſoners:: And the Dictator behaved himſelf generouſly, andwith 
great Humanity, upon this firſt Advantage. He ordered the Wounded to be dreſſed, 
and ſent back the Priſoners to the Camp at Tſculum. The expert Roman hoped to 
gain the Latins, by treating them rather like Allies, than Enemies. And indeed, tho 
his Forces were in the Field, he did not break off the Negotiations which Rome had 
begun in Latium. He deputed unexceptionable Perſons to the Latin Cities, and 
to the general Diet of the Nation; and by their Interpoſition, he much leſſened the 
Zeal, and Number, of the Enemies of Rome. The Latins began even to diſlike 
their Generals, and the Tarquius to ſink in their Credit. All which, made it cal 
for the Deputies, whom the Dictator ſent to the Latin Army, to obtain a Con- 
ference with its principal Officers, wherein a Truce was concluded for a Year. 
The Dictator was then better pleaſed with his Conduct, than if he had merited, 
by a Battel, the Honours of a Triumph. He had the publick Good more at Heat!, | 
than his own perſonal Glory. His Army returned to. Rome, after having gained 


more by its Inaction, than it could have done by a Victory: And Lartius, ſeeing the 


Republick in a perfect Tranquillity, immediately reſigned his Di&atorſhip ; tho the 
Time preſcribed for its Duration, was not yet expired. This great Man choſe . 


ther to give Poſterity an Example of a ready Abdication, than leave future Dicla- 


tors a Pretence for continuing themſelves longer in this exalted Station, than the 
Neceſſities of the Publick required. An illuſtrious Inſtance of Republican Probi), 
which the 44 Latin Hiſtorians have not ſufficiently celebrated. : 
F. XIV. Taz Conſuls for the following Vear were nominated, before the Die- 
tator reſigned. They were Sempronius Atratinus, and M. Minutius Augurinis: 


WY VV whole Year was not fruitful in glorious Events. Rome had at that time no other Enc- 


my than the Latins ; and the Hoſtilities even between the two Republicks were ſul- 


44 It is ſurprizing, that neither Zivy, nor his A- manner in which he reſigned it, before his ” == 
bridgers, have ſpoken either of what Lartius did in was expired. Are then the Greek Hiſtorians n 
his Dickatorſpip, or of the noble and diſintereſted careful of his Glory, than the Latin Writers* 1 


pen ed 
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ended for a Year. The Conſulſbips at Rome, like all other temporary Adminiſtra- Vear of 


generally owed their Luſtre to the ſettling Affairs at home, and certain ac- ROME 


tions, COLVE. 


cidental Occurrences. Nevertheleſs, it may be affirmed, that the Government, in 9 
eneral, did not ſuffer by its perpetual Change of Conſuls. There was always Szmezoxws i 
Jodged in the Senate and People, a ſufficient Fund of Authority to carry on any 3 * = | 
great Enterprizes, and complete them, when they were once begun. The Conſuls eee = 
were little better than the Hands which executed the Projects which the Senate and cvanus, 

people had formed. | Conſuls. 

zur to return to the preſent Year : Sempronius and Minutius had very little to i 
do. The Populace, upon whom no Demand was made for their Debts, were quiet, | | 
aud all inteſtine Factions laid aſleep, So that the Senate was wholly taken up with | | 
1 compaſſionate Concern for the Roman Women, married into Latium. The ' 
Union which had long bcen preſerved between the Latin Cities, and the Roman | 
State, had produced many reciprocal Marriages, of the Latin Women with the | 
Romans, and of the Roman Women with the Latins: And there was room to . - 
fear, that theſe unhappy Women might ſuffer by the Rupture of the two Nations, 
which formerly ſeemed to make but one. A Law therefore was paſled at Rome, 
doubtleſs by Agreement with the Latins, that the Latin Women, who were wil- | | 
ling to leave Rome to return to Latium, and the Roman Women, who were wil- ll 
ling to come back to Rome from Latium, ſhould have Liberty to leave their Huſ- | 
bands, and return to their native Countries. With regard to the Children, which 
they had had in the Places where they were married, it was ordered, that the Boys 
ſhould remain with their Fathers, and the Girls follow their Mothers. Upon which it 
zppeared to the Advantage of the Romans, how agrecable a Place Rome was to their 
Wives, Out of the great Number of Latin Women which had married Romans, 
two only went back to Latium; and almoſt the whole Multitude of Roman 
Women, ſcattered over Latium, left their Husbands, and the Places where they 
were ſettled, to return to their native City. Not that it was the Allurements of 
Licentiouſneſs which enticed them back to Rome: For in thoſe early Times, we 
find nothing which can lead us to ſuſpect any Irregularity in the Roman Women. 

On the contrary, it appears, that they had a Horror for Incontinence, and a ſincere 
Attachment to their Duties. Which was owing to the Virtue and Probity which, 
generally ſpeaking, prevailed among the Romans; and which, as it made them 
8 Husbands, ſo was it the principal Charm which endeared them to their 

ves, 

Tris ſhort Interval of publick Tranquillity was likewiſe partly employed in Cere- Dion. Hal. 
monies of Religion. A Temple was dedicated to Saturn, upon the Declivity of the Capz- rh GIN 
fol; and a 45 Feſtival inſtituted in Honour of that God. It is affirmed, that in the Place . 21. 
vhere this Sanctuary was built, Hercules had formerly erected an Altar to Saturn: 
nd ſome ſay, that Tarquin the Proud had laid the firſt Foundations of the Temple; 
others, that the Building was not begun till the Conſulſpip of Titus Lartius. But, 
be that as it will, the Dedication of it was ſolemnized, by a Decree of the Senate, 
in the Year of Rome 256; and Poſthumius Cominius performed the Ceremony. | 

. XV. The Year of the Truce with the Latins expired, when Aulus 45 Poſthy- Year of 
Mus, and T. Virginius, took Poſſeſſion of the Conſulſbip: and the Renewal of the & © M E 

ar opened to the Conſuls a wide Field of Glory. In the beginning of their Ad- pe big 
miniſtration, both Name and her Enemies, (but not with the ſame Degree of Ala- Aulus Posr- 
ty and Hope) were wholly employed in making Preparations for War. The e, and 


T.Vis | 
Komans ſeemed to arm themſelves, as if they had been aſſured of Victory. The _.. 
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Tl lt is evident that this Year, i. e. under the Con- Eminence, was called Saturnalia. This latter, ac- 
. of Sempronius Atratinus and Minucins Au- cording to Macrobius, who has carefully enquired 
x a Temple was dedicated to Sazary, at the into the Original of it, had been inſtituted by Tal- 
* of the Capitol, and that a Feſtival was inſti- ius Hoſtilius. : 
x in honour of this God, as Livy and Dion. 46 Theſe two Conſuls are univerſally agreed on; 
tho? | ure us. Yet this new 2 of Saturn, but their Surnames are not, by the Roman Hiſtori- 
- þ aced likewiſe near the Capitol, does not ap- ans. Dion. Hal. gives Poſthamins the Surname of 
publich ae been the ſame with that in which the Albus. Plutarch calls him Ban; a Fault to be a- 
& bj. reaſure was lodg'd. This had been alrea- ſcribed rather to the Tranſcribers, than the Author, 7 
he e and conſecrated to Saturn, from the Time who probably had written Ae. Albus, or Albi- * 
15 reat Poplicola. With regard to the Feſtival zus, was a common Surname in the Poſthumian | 
% Which was inſtituted this 256th Year Family. As to T. Virginians, he has two Surnames, 


Ir . . 
* Romulus it was not that which, by way of Tricoſtus, and Cœlimontanus. 


2 | | Return, 
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AuLvs Posr- Troops together. 
nvanvs, and indeed almoſt all for the exiled King; 
ſent to a War with Rome. The Citizens therefore were artfully excluded 
Latin Diets; and by this means the Nobility carried all before them. 
account, Multitudes of the Latins daily left their Country, and joined the Re. 
mans. Thoſe who came to Rome with their Wives and Children, were jOyfully 
received; and after having been enrolled in the Roman Soldiery, were incy; 
rated into their Centuries. 
the Country, where they were watched with a careful Eye. And altho' there Was 
at this time no Sedition among the Romans, but a perfect Harmony between the 
People, Conſuls, and Senate; yet it was thought proper to put the Congys t 
Rome had ſucceeded fo well under th 


T. VirGini- 
vs, Conſuls. 
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Year of Return of ſo many Roman Women to the City, and the Reſolution of the 
R O M E Women to remain at Rome, was to them a favourable Omen. On the other 
CCLVTt. Ofavins Mamilius, and the Tarquins, met with many Difficulties in getting 


The Nobles of Latium, bribed by Preſents and Promiſes 


The reſt were ſent to the Garriſons of the Caſtle 


the War into the Hands of a Dicłator. 


tranſient Sovereignty of Lartius, that ſhe returned to the ſame Form of Goyeyy. 


Year of 


ROME 
CCLVIL. 


Autus PosT- four Bodies. 


KUMIUsS, Dic- 
tator, 


ment. The two Conſul; had a Power granted them to chuſe one of themle!yes to 
be Dictator: and Virginius, tho' the oldeſt, readily yielded this Honour to jj 
Collegue Poſthumins. Men were not at that time ſo far bewitched with Ambition, 
as to prefer themſelves before Men of ſuperior Merit, in prejudice to the public 
Good. Poſthumius was a great Soldier; and, what Rome moſt wanted at this time, 
was a General of approved Courage, and Experience: Virginius therefore did Ju 
tice to Poſthumius 47, and named him Dictator. 

§. XVI. Tat new Sovereign did not think it below him, to regulate his Con. 
duct by that of Titus Lartius: He created a General of Horſe, which wase intis 
Elva, formerly Conſul; and, like Lartius, he alſo divided the Forces of Rome into 
The firſt, he commanded himſelf; the Conduct of the ſecond, he 
committed to Virginius, his late Collegue ; that of the third, to © /Zbutius; andthe 
fourth, he left in Rome, under the Command of Sempronius, whom he made 60. 
vernor of the City, | 

THe Dictator had no ſooner made theſe Regulations, but the News of the Ene. 


myꝰ's Approach was ſpread at Rome; and a few Days after this firſt Rumour, it va 


reported, that the Latins had forced the Poſt of Corbio 48. This was one of thok 


' Caſtles, which the Romans fortified at certain Diſtances, to ſerve for a Retreat to the 


Country People, and as Places of Security, to which they might remove their Effeds 
The Garriſon of Corbio was indeed but ſmall ; and they were all put to the Sword, 
But the Country ſuffered very little by it. The Peaſants, who were moſt expoſed, 
had taken Refuge elſewhere, and had carried their Moveables and Cartel to other 
Places. Rome received no other Damage on that Side, than the burning of a fey 
Houſes, and the ſpoiling of the Fruits of the Earth. This firſt Advantage however 
determined Part of the Volſci to join their Troops to thoſe of the Latins. Tit 
Volſci of Antium eſpecially ſignalized their Hatred againſt Rome, by taking tit 
Field before any of their Countrymen ; and gave Tarquin Hopes, that their whol 
Nation would ſoon come and aſſiſt him in his Conqueſt. It muſt be owned, thit 
the exiled King had reſerved the moſt formidable Enemies againſt Rome, to the 
laſt. The Latin Confederacy was much more terrible to the Republick, than tht 
of the Hetrurians and Sabines, whoſe Valour he had already made Tryal of agail 
Rome. Tarquin undoubtedly diſcovered as much Ability in the Buſineſs of Neg? 


tors ſhould be choſen among thoſe who had ben 
Conſuls. Tis true, Livy acknowledges, * 
ſome Memoirs he found the Dickatorſbip of Þ * 
mins under the Year 257. But they mention * 
Circumſtance, which does not agree with the 
count of Dion. Hal.; namely, that 24 l 
dicated the Conſulſpip before he had been . 1 
becauſe he ſuſpe&ed his Collegue of having i 
ſigns. | rc Cali © 
48 Stephen of Byzantium places this 

City of the Aqui beyond the Hill Alg:4#%, 1 
Lavican Way. But Kircher and Claverius Pi 
where Monfortino now ſtands. 


47 Livy, according to Cuſtom, confounds the 
Chronology, in placing the Dictatorſpip of Poſthu- 
minus under the Conſulſbip of Publius 2 and 
Titus ÆHubutius. Which is a Miſtake of three Years, 
according to the Calculation of Dion. Hal. whoſe 
Authority we prefer to that of the Latin Hiſtorian. 
Belides, even according to Livy's own Account, 
and the Order of the Conſular Years, Poſthumins 
mult have been raiſed to the Dictatorſpip before he 
had been Conſul: Since he was not made Corſal 
till three Years after the Conſulſbip of Publius Ve- 
turius and Titus Aibutins, ereas in thoſe early 
Times, the Romans never ſuffer'd the leaſt Infringe- 
ment of the Lav, which ordain'd, That the DidZa- 
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as the Romans ſhew'd Bravery and Reſolution in reſiſting the many Ene- 
drew upon them. _ | Hep 


[3/010 


rations» 
mies he 


The 


Army of the Latins, which was divided into ſeveral Camps. It conſiſted of forty 
nouſand Foot, and above three thouſand Horſe ; an inconceivable Number for fo 
{mall a Nation! Whereas the Troops of the Dictator ſcarcely amounted to eight 
thouſand Men. So that nothing but the Situation of his Camp could defend him 
fom an entire Defeat. After this, the Leaders of the Latin Army drew their ſcat- 
terd Troops together into one Place, and form'd but one Camp. | 
Hexk a general Council of War was held, to which even the Centurions were 
zumitted. Three Generals had the Conduct of this numerous Army: The firſt, 
Lucius Tarquinius; the ſecond, Titus Tarquinius; and the third, Octauius Ma- 
nilus, Son- in- law of Tarquin the Proud, as ſome think; or as others, with more 


King Tarquin himſelf, tho extremely old, was at that time in the Latin Army; 
ind directed its Motions. The Point under Conſideration was, whether they ſhould 
attack the Dictator in his Poſt; at leaſt, ſo far as to ſtrike a Terror into him, and 
try, by a Bravado, the Courage of the Latins: And the Council was divided in 
their Opinions. Some thought it would be better to inveſt the Diclator on eve- 
ry Side with one Part of the Latin Forces, and to march the other before Rome, 
to lay Siege to it: And they were not yet come to any Reſolution; when Virgi- 
tis, with his ſmall Body of Troops, came and took Poſſeſſion of a Hill over- 
zcainſt that on which Poſthumins was encamp'd. So that the Dictator being on 
the right, and the Conſul on the left, in ſeparate Camps, they kept the Enemy 
5 it were blockaded in the Valley. Nor was this all: Poſthumius, who had no 
other Intention than to tire out the Enemy, and diſperſe them without giving them 
Battle, order'd ( Hbutius to march with the Cavalry, and light-arm'd Infantry, to 
take Poſſeſſion of a third Hill upon the Road, thro' which the Proviſions and 
other Supplies muſt neceſſarily paſs to the Latins. This General, favour'd by the 
Night, and marching a great way about, enter'd a Foreſt, the Ways thro which 
he was acquainted with, and appeared the next Day poſted upon that Rock, from 
which it was difficult to diſlodge him. The Generals of the Latin Army ſeem to 
have underſtood better how to fight in an open Plain, than to chooſe advantageous 
Encampments: But Poſthumins acquir d the Glory of underſtanding both, in this 
fngle Campaign. 8 TY 
HOWEVER, Abutius had not yet fortified his new Camp, before he was briskly 
atack'd by Lucius Tarquinius. The Body of Latins commanded by this Gene- 
nl, made ſurprizing Efforts to force the Romans from the Place, of which they 
had juſt taken Poſſeſſion. They charg'd the Romans twice without Intermiſſjon ; 
but the valiant c Abutius, who had the Advantage of the riſing Ground, got the bet- 
ter in both Attacks, and the Enemy was repulſed with Loſs. At the third At- 
tack, 7. Fr found the Number of Romans upon the Hill conſiderably increaſ- 
ec, and therefore deſpair'd of diſſodging them. The DiFator, who knew the 
anger to which Abutius was expoſed, had indeed ſent him a Detachment from 
the Legions, by the ſame Way this General himſelf had gone. Upon which, the 
atins loſt Courage, Tarquinius retir'd to his Camp, and e/Xbutins found himſelf 


ti inconceivable how much the Roman diſtreſſed the Latin Army from thence 
and how many of their Convoys he intercepted. But the moſt important Prize 


N55 There was both a City and a Lake of the rarius, that this Lake is the ſame which is now cal- 
oe of Regillus. The City is ſometimes called led Lago di S. Praſſede. Others gueſs that it is the 
in uthors Negillus, ſometimes Kegillam, and ſome- Lake now called Lago di Caſtigliune. But Holſte- 
bel ile For my own Part, I can't think ius makes only one Lake of theſe two, which he 
A ace was near enough to the City to take its believes was formerly in the Neighbourhood of Ca- 
the 1 from it. The City was in Sabinia, bis. At a little Diſtance from which, near the City 
— in Latiam, towards Tuſculum; according Colonna, he finds a little Lake, which appears to 
*verins, who is of Opinion, as well as Fer- him to be the Lake Kegillus of the Antients. 
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ROME 
4rren the taking of Corbio, Poſthumius appear d in the Field without Delay. II. 
Body under his Command march'd out firſt from Rome, and encamp'd, in the Aus Por: 
Night, near the Lake Regillus 49, upon a ſteep Hill, which was inacceſſible on nunius, Dic- 
very Side. From the Top of this Rock, he had a full View of the formidable. 


Probability conjecture, the Son of that Son-in-law. It is not improbable that 


t Liberty to fortify his own, in this advantagious Poſt, without any Molcſtation: 


A 
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Year of his Parties took, was two Couricrs, whom the Volſci ſent to the Latin 


R O a E By the Letters found upon them, and the Queſtions put to them, the R 
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General 


0mMans x 
cover'd, that in three Days, a very conſiderable Army of Volſci and Hare: A 
5 WO 


Avus Posr- of the Latin Cantons, which was already upon its March, wou'd come and jv 
nuꝛuus, Dic- the Latin Troops: And it may be preſum d, that if the Conjunction of all bs 


tator. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. p. 345. 


Ibid. 2. 346. 


| Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. p. 348. 


Forces could have been made in time, there would have been an End of the R 
publick, and of all the Roman Glory. The Dictators Thoughts were thereſy, 
fix'd on preventing the Danger with which he was threatned, and hazarding Fo 
tle, before the Number of his Enemies made them invincible. He drew his thee 
Bodies of Troops together with all Expedition, and found that- he had only ter 
four thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe, to oppoſe againſt forty thouſan] 
Foot, and three thouſand Horſe of the Enemy. But Neceſſity oblig'd Poſthumiy 
to hazard an Engagement, againſt all Rules. It was cuſtomary then for Venerg 
to harangue their Troops, before they led them to Battle: And the Diary may 
be ſaid to have had all the Romans for his Auditors. The Senate, almo? to 1 
Man, had come Voluntiers into the Army; it is well known, that no Rog; Wa 
exempted from going to the War, nor bore any Office in the Republick, till after lone 
Services in the Troops. The Dictator's Speech was as follows: Romans, th 
Gods are for us. 1 judge fo, by the Auguries, by the Entrails of Vittims, and 
the Goodneſs of our Cauſe. Our Enemies are Nations who have been more ti 
once obliged by us, and related to us, and are now become faithleſs Allies, wha wy. 
tend for the Reſtoration of Tyrants juſtly baniſb d. Heaven will undoubtedly pri 
Treachery, and revenge _ and what Succeſs then may we not expect? Fe 
ſides, we do not form a Body, made up of ſcatter d Members, accidentally tir 
together; but one and the ſame City gave us Birth, the ſame Intereſts aninate us 
the ſame Gods have heard our Oaths, and we have all felt the ſame Oppreſſims, al 
fhar'd the ſame good Fortune; dd if we ſbould be conquer d, we ſhall all be inqui 
Danger from Tarquin, that hard Maſter, who ſpared not his People, when thy 
were ſubjet? to him. The Baniſhment of our Magiſtrates, the Slavery of our Cit: 
Sens, Outrages upon our Wrues, Murders, Plunder, and Burning, are Evil ith 
which Rome is equally threatned. How great will be the Rage of a furious Kin, 
when in a Condition to revenge himſelf upon thoſe who have dethron'd him, exjili1 
him, confiſcated his Eſtates, and baniſbd his Relations? But after all, the Hum it 
not near ſo dangerous as we at firſt apprehended. Of all the Volſci and Hernici 
we find only the Antiates in the Latin Armies. The Enemy's Battalions in generd, 
conſiſt only of Soldiers tumultuouſly rais d, ſome of which are ſo diſcouraged by tit 
Inſufficiency of their Generals, that they have already deſerted; others rather tum 
with them, than _ them; and thoſe who are coming up to their Aſſiſtance, ui, 
by coming after the Battle, be of no Service ta them. Beſides, what can a confiſed 
Multitude do, againſt the Valour and Reſolution which the deareſt Intereſts inſpne! 
How many Examples have we of numerous Armies defeated by a Handful of brat 
Soldiers? Is it then now that the Volſci and the T0 for the firſt time it 
come formidable Enemies? If the Greatneſs of their Nation frightend not yur 
Fathers, ſhall it terrify their Children? Did the Romans ever raiſe an Arm) cum 
parable to this which you compoſe * Was it ever before known, that the Senate i 
ſelf put on the Buckler, and the oldeſt of our Magiſtrates cover'd their grey Hain 
with the Helmet? Shall then the healthy and the ſtrong, be unactiue and coward)? 
Shall the young and vigorous turn their Backs upon the Enemy, when the old aid 
infirm bravely reſolve to conquer, or die in Defence of their Country? If they d, 
declare, That whoſoever baſely flies, ſhall infallibly be put to Death by my Or 7 
and his dead Carcaſe ſhall enjoy none of the Rites of Burial, but lie above rom, 
to be devourd by Beaſts and Birds. But he that, on the other hand; ſpall brit 
me Witneſſes of his having fienaliz/d bimſelf in the Battle; he, beſides the iſis 
Honours Rome has always ere to Men of diſtinguiſbd Courage, ſhall recti 
from the Publick an Eſtate in Land, as a Recompence for his Bravery. 

Tnzsꝝ Words fill'd the Roman Legions with Ardour, and Confidence of Sue 
ceſs; the Di#ator immediately drew up his Army in Order of Battle; and 7 
Latins, depending on the Number of their Troops, did not decline fighting: hs 
ſides, their Proviſions fail d, and they were not appriz'd of the Supplies 1 Ke 
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nook VI. The ROMAN HISTORY. 
coming to them. Titus Tarquinitts, and not 59 the old King Tarquin, was in the 
Center of their Army, at the Head of the Exiles and Deſerters from Rome; Ma- 
milius commanded the left Wing, and L. TO the right. In the Roman 
Army, C/Ebutius commanded the right Wing, Virginius the left, and the DiFator 
red himſelf in the Center. So that Poſthumins faced T. Tarquinius, e_AEbutiis 
was poſted againſt Mamilius, and Virginius againſt L. Tarquinius. In this Battle 
of Regillum, the antient Manner of fighting, as it was in the Times of the He. 
roes, and as Homer has deſcrib'd it, ſeems to have been revivd. This great Ac- 
tion was ſometimes interrupted by ſingle Combats between the Generals, who 
ave Challenges to each other; and at other Times, all the Troops were engaged, 
and fought together. The firſt Body which advanc'd, was that of the Diffator, 
and as ſoon as it began to march, T. Tarquinius came out of the Ranks, and ran 
full Speed upon Poſthumius, to fight him ſingly. The Difator accepted the 
Challenge, flew at. his Adverſary, and threw a Dart, which wounded him in the 
right Side. Upon this, the firſt Line of the Latins immediately advanc'd, co- 
verd the General, who was mortally wounded, and depriv'd Poſthumins of the 
Honour of his Spoil. Nevertheleſs, the main Body, though conſiſting of Roman 
Royaliſts, made but an indifferent Reſiſtance, Their General was carried out of 
the Battle, and the Battalions, preſs'd by the Troops of the Dictator, gave way, 
and were already retiring and loſing Ground, when L. 7. arquinius came to take the 
Place of his Brother. Then the Preſence and Valour of the new Commander gave 
freſh Courage to theſe broken Troops. They rallied, return'd to the Fight, and 
left it uncertain, whether they, or the Romans their Adverſaries, had the Advan- 
tage, | 


Generals, on both Sides, animated their Soldiers, by their Words and their Ex- 
ample; no Man gave Ground; but all were either dying or fighting, in the Place 
where they were drawn up; when the two Generals thought that a ſingle Combat 
between them might determine the doubtful Victory. The Challenge was given and 
accepted: And the two Champions puſhed on their Horſes againſt each other. 
eAbiutius run his Lance thro' Mamiliuss Cuiraſs at the Breaſt, and Mamilius with his 
Sword wounded e_/#bytins on the right Arm. Neither of the Blows were mortal, 
but both the Generals fell from their Horſes, and the Combat ended. Hbutiuss 
Place was then ſupplied by Marcus Valerius, the moſt antient Lieutenant General 
in this Army; he was the Brother of Poplicola, and had been honoured both 
with a Conſulſhip and a Triumph. He immediately put himſelf at the Head of the 
Roman Cavalry, and with them endeavour'd to break the Enemy's Battalions. 
But the Body of Roman Royaliſts, which the Enemy order'd to advance, made a 
dtaye Reſiſtance to the Cavalry of the Republick, and repulſed them. At length, 
Manilius being recover'd of the Blow, which had only ſtunn'd and knock'd him 
gown, but not wounded him, appeard again in the Van- guard; and the bare Sight 
A him kindle the Anger of Valerius. He could not, without Emotion, ſee the 
brandfon of King Targuin making a Figure at the Head of a Latin Army; and he 
latter himſelf that he might cut off this young Branch of a hateful Family, and 
by this means make his own Glory equal to that of his Brother who proſcrib'd it. 
Without deliberating therefore he puſhed on his Horſe, and with his Dart in 
his Hand came furiouſly upon Mamilius; who retir'd back into a Battalion 

of the Royaliſts. Valerius, with the Aſſiſtance of his two Nephews, the Sons of 
| Zoplicola, and a Troop of the moſt illuſtrious Voluntiers, tried in vain to break 

the Battalion; he was wounded in his Side, fell from his Horſe, and died: And 

his Body, which lay upon the Ground, occaſioned a new Battle. The Royaliſts 

ſurrounded it, and would have got it into their Poſſeſſion; but the two Nephews 

of the deceas d beat them off, and carried away the Body, and deliver it to Yale- 

uss Servants, who brought it to the Roman Camp. A courageous and pious Ac- 


LEE ANN 


50 Livy repreſents the old King Tarquin as en- been living, engaged and killed, in this Battle. 
9 ain this Battle but it is — im — he "Whereas Livy, 2 5 more Probability, ſuppoſes 
in . Qen above ninety Years old, He might be him to be ſlain by the 'Gab:m7, a long time before 
cord; to but did not appear in the Battle. Ac- the Battle of Regillum. For which Reaſon I have 
5 wo o. Hion. Hal. it was his Son Titus, who changed the Prænomen Sextus, into that of Lucius, 
vile mant the Dickator: And this Author like- who was the fourth Son of Zarguin. ; 
makes the infamous Sextus Tarquinins to have Sp 
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ON the Side of Mamilins and e/Ebiltins, thcFuiy of the Battle was equal. The 


in the two Sons of Poplicola, but it coſt them dear! They were ſurrounded 
Ro. M 2 3 Sides, and ene by the Multitude of their Enemies, who gave them 
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3 and his two Nephews, and eſpecially the Abſence of hi. (ſt 
tius, Who was wounded, put the right Wing of the Roman Army into a gre 1 
Conſternation. They now fought but faintly, and had begun to think of making tire 
a Retreat; when the Dictator, who perceiv'd it, left the Center and came to them mot 
attended by a Troop of Horſe. He inſtantly gave Orders to Titus Herminius, te the 
Captain of his Guards, to put all the Romans of his Army, who fled, to the tim 
Sword. The Voice of Peſthumius therefore, and the Fear of meeting with Deal vaſt 
in trying to avoid it, brought the Troops into Order, and every Man returgq 0 the 
his Colours. 5 Then the Dicfator commanded ſome choſen Squadrons of the diſtt 
Roman Knights to cut the Bridles of their Horſes, and drive them upon th hab! 
cloſeſt Battalion of the Royaliſts: And the Stratagem ſucceeded. The Horſes car. of 1 
ried their Riders thro the Infantry of the Enemy, : who were put into Diſorder, Arm 
and trodden under Foot by them. In the mean time, Herminius came up with The 
his Troops, and ſome Fugitives whom he led back to the Battle, and with them he croy 
penctrated into the Enemy's broken Squadrons. His whole Aim was at the Perfon ſting 
of Mamilius, who was eaſily known by his tall Stature, and by the Richneſs of _ 
his Habit and Arms. Herminius, in order to come at him, beat down all who : e 
| ſtood in his Way; and as ſoon as he was within Reach of him, attack d him, ai — 
with his firſt Blow run him thro' the Side, and laid him dead on the Ground, * 
Happy had he been, could he have contented himſelf with putting an End to the | their 
Life of one of the fierceſt Enemies of Rome! But too great a Love of Glo C 
proved fatal to him. Whil@ he was buſyity himſelf to carry off the Spoils of Ma 4 : 
milius, in order to erect a Trophy of them, an unknown Hand run him tho in 
with a Sword. The Wound was dreſſed; but he died of it in the Camp, while = 
they were opening it, in order to a ſecond Dreſling. 2 7 a 
Tnus one of the Sons of Tarquin, and the General Mamilius, were already a ot! 
killed in the Battel. Lucius Tar uinius continued yet in the Right Wing of the = 
Latins, fighting againſt the Conſu Virgimius. He had indeed the Advantage, ut e v 
charged the Romans briskly. But Poſthumins, as if it had been reſerved for him, «fp 
to recover all the Diſadvantages of the Roman Army, after he had commanded the p | 
Horſe to diſmount, and ſerve on Foot, haſtened to the Place where his Lgins un 
were moſt diſtreſſed. The Di&Fator recruited the Van. guard of Virginius, which 8 
was tired with long fighting, and overwhelmed by the Multitude of Enemies, with 7 
| ly of freſh Troops. 8 K 
5 X 5 Lucius 8 was no longer Maſter of himſelf; he ſhuer a 
himſelf, like one mad, into the midſt of the Roman Knights, who had already Wie. 
got the better of his Troops. He was ſurrounded, and ſunk under a Multitute "bp 
of Wounds, after he had ſold his Life very dear. Such were the Misfortunes, =. 
and End, of a Family, which Cruelty, Incontinence, and Ambition, * Day.” 
Ruin. It muſt be granted, that Tarquin, and his Sons, had ſeveral of thoſe Et- 4 
dowments, and Qualities, which form Heroes; an excellent Capacity for . Tar 
tions; an Addreſs, whereby they alienated from the Romans, their antient A * * 
a Pliantneſs, which could give way to tempeſtuous Times; an Invention, * * 
in Expedients in all Emergencies; an intriguing Diſpoſition, whereby they ſo caryir 
Diviſions, in the new Republick; an inconceivable Power of Perſuaſion, where f "Rh 
they brought the neighbouring States into a League againſt Rome ; . Nobil 
Arms, intrepid Courage, and a ſteady Reſolution, never to quit the Hopes 0 ; Wes 
Throne, but with Life. All theſe together, made an Aſſemblage of Qualities, 10 975 
to be wholly deſpiſed. This Character of the Tarquins, would perhaps have . ;; 
its Admirers in Greece, from whence they drew their Original: But at Rome, * % 
Glory was judg d of by other Principles. There the Equity of the Cauſe wo in 4 All 
eſteem d, than Skill in maintaining it; Honeſty and Truth, than Art in colo will oy 
iſtori * tti f the Horſe, whom he igno' i RO. 
de Horte Aae 60 — 2 bp Leas, e Cofj "por the Rowan er on 5 * an 
; id not i And the ſame Au N 8 
4 F. of the — Sor — — wor — a Standard to be thrown among theE orcs | 


Cavalry drove their Horſes without Bridles thro* the nemy, to rouze the Courage of his Soldiers. 
Enemj's Battalions. Florus is miſtaken, in ſaying © 
| | y ; 3 A 


of 
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over Injuſtice 3 a virtuous Heart, than a ſuperior Underſtanding ; and laſtly, a trie Year of 
Courage conducted by the Love of one's Country, more than any Intrepidity found- R © N E 
ad in private Intereſts. Such was the Heroiſm of Brutus, Poplicola, and all the 8 
fit Republicans of Rome. | Aulus Pos. 
Tu Death of the three Generals of the Royaliſt Party, was follow'd by the en- #9195, Dic- 
tire Defeat of the Latins. No Victory hitherto gained by the Romans, was eithet Dion. Hal. 
more neceſſary, or more complete, Scarce ten thouſand return'd to Latium, of B. 6. 5. 350. 
the forty three thouſand who came out of it. The whole Nation, for a long 
time after, felt this Blow; nay, it may be ſaid never to have recoverd it. The 
vaſt Camp however, which the Latins had fortified, fill'd with thoſe who fled from 
the Battle, ſtill made ſome Reſiſtance. The Dictator attack'd it, and promiſed a 
diſtinguiſhing Reward to the two firſt who ſhould enter it. The Reward was pro- 
bibly Crowns of Gold; for, according to the Hiſtorians, Poſthumius was the firſt p. B. 33. 
of the Roman. Generals, who made Preſents of them to the brave Men of his 
Army. The Camp was quickly taken, and given as a Prey to the Conquerors. 
| The Roman Army reſted there all Night, and at break of Day the Di&ator; 
cown'd with Laurel, after having diſtributed the Rewards to thoſe who had di- 
ſinguiſh'd themſelves, return d Thanks to the Gods by Sacrifices. The Ceremony Dion. Hal. 
was ſcarce ended, when the Scouts brought Advice, that a great Army covered B. 6. #id: 
the Plain, and was marching in order of Battle. It was that of the Volſci and 
Hernici, who were come from their own Countries to aſſiſt the Latins. The 
Dictator immediately commanded his Romans to ſtand to their Arms, repair to 
their Colours, and be ready upon the firſt Order, 
g. XVII. IN the mean time, the auxiliary Army was ſtill advancing, but was aſtoniſh'd 5 
to find neither Enemies to intercept their March, nor Allies coming to meet them. 
And the Surprize of the Yolſcz was yet greater, when they learn'd, from the Fu- 
gitives, the entire Defeat of the Latin Army. It was debated, whether they ſhould 
return, or attack the Enemy which was fatigued with an Action, which was indeed 
glorious, but in which the Conquerors had loſt many of their brayeſt Men, and had 
their Arms either broken or blunted. And the Reſolution the Yolſc: took ſeemed 
the wiſeſt, becauſe the moſt artful. This was, to encamp in Sight of the Romans, 
to amuſe them with Negotiations; and in the mean time to ſend to the Latins, 
and the Country of the Volſci, for new Supplies to make the Victory more cer- 
tain. In ſhort, the Volſei diſpatch'd ſome Perſons to the Roman Camp, under the 
Name of Ambaſſadors, ''who were in reality lo more than Spies. They in vain 
endeayour'd to perſuade the DiFator that they had left their Country only to aſ- 
lit Rome in her Neceſſity. Poſfthumius produced before them their Couriers and 
their Letters, and convicted them of 'Deceit : And all the Authority of the DiFa- 
tor was ſcarce ſufficient to hinder the Soldiers from putting thoſe perfidious 
Wretches to Death. However, Regard was paid to the Law of Nations, even on 
this Occaſion ; but. without giving them time to obſerve the State of the Roman 
Army, they were ſent back with a Challenge to their Generals, to fight the next 
Day. Upon this, the affrighted Volſei did not wait the Morning-Light, but de- 


diators at Rome, in favour of the whole Nation. Theſe appear'd in the Senate, # LE 
de D. Hal; 


pt | U conſtant 
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Year of conſtant in their Fidelity. But this cruel Motion was rejected. The Senate con 
ROME tented it ſelf with condemning the Latins, to ſend back the Priſoners they hay 
made during the War, to deliver up the Deſerters, and to drive the Roman Exilez Our 
Abr us Posr- Of Latium. As to their recovering the Rights of their antient Confederacy, the 
numius, Dic: ere ſuffered to languiſh three Years in Expectation of it. The Law which 15 
2 Repuvlick was pleaſed to impoſe upon them, was received with Thankfulneß: 
and in conſequence of the Treaty and new Oaths, King Tarquin was driven out of 

all the Latin Country. At the Age of at leaſt ninety Years, after having been ;.. 
jected by the Hetrurians, the Sabines, and all the free Nations, and left without 
Protector, and without Iſſue, he found his laſt A Hlum at Cumæ, in Campania, vin 
Ariſtodemus, a Tyrant like himſelf, who at that time invaded the Liberties of jj 
People. There the old King of Rome lived only a few Months, after fourteen Vea 
Exile, which he had made remarkable by almoſt as many Wars. But now, the Bu. 
tel of Regillum brought Tranquillity to the Republick: all the Incendiaries, yy, 
ſtirred up the Nations of [taly againſt her, being there cut off. Nome was indebtec 
for this great Happineſs, to the Conduct and Valour of the Dictator Poſthumiy; 5: 
The Honours of a Triumph were therefore decreed to him; and to his other Names 
was added that of Rægillenſis, taken from the Place where this great General hy 
made his own Name illuſtrious, and raiſed the Glory of the Roman Arms. At his 
Entry into Rome, he was followed by five thouſand five hundred Latins, taken Pri. 
ſoners in the Battel, and a great Number of Chariots, loaded with the Spoils and 
the Arms of the Enemy. The Conqueror devoted a tenth Part of the Booty, 9 
defray the Expences of Publick Games, and to build ſome Temples in Honour of 
the Gods. One was raiſed to Bacchus and Ceres, becauſe the Irregularity of the 
Seaſons, and the War, had made the Romans apprehenſive of a Scarcity this Leu 
But this Temple was not dedicated till three Years aftet. Another 52 was erected 55 1 
in Honour of Caſtor and Pollux. Theſe Gods were ſaid to have appeared, during Bp" * 
the Action, upon 54 white Horſes, and to have fought for the Romans. This = 4 
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54 Dion. Halicarn. is pretty long in relating the 
ircumſtances of this fabulous Event, Two you 
Horſemen, ſays he, of an extraordinary and maj 
tick Stature, appeared to Poſthamins, and his Pat), 
They marched at the Head of the Cavalry, {trixng 
Terror among the Latint, whom they wounded wit 
Darts and Lances. In the Evening, after the Batt! 


$2 According to Livy, Poſthamins was not the 
only Perſon who triumphed, after the Battel of Re- 
gillum. He makes /Ebatins Elva ſhare the Honour 
of the Triumph with the Dickaror. But the Faſt 
Capitolini, as Sigonius repreſents them, are ſilent a- 
bout it. They Peak only of the Triumph of + 0 
bumiut, who had from thence the Surname of Re- 


#1 


gillenſic. The Antiquaries conjecture, that the Poſt- 
mian Family, one of the moſt illuſtrious among 
the Patricians, cauſed the Medal, which we here 
repreſent, to be ſtruck as a Monument of Poſtha- 
mius's Victory. On the Reverſe is a Crown, which 
is a Symbol of the Triumph of this Dictator, with 
this Infcription, ALBinus\BxuTi, F. The Albini 
were one Branch of this Family. | 

53 This Temple, which afterwards fell to Ruin, 
was, according to Cicero, Verr. 3. rebuilt by Lac. 
Metellus. The Edifice, tho” 808 in Honour of 
the two Brothers, Caſter and Pollux, was called 


only by the Name of the former. Upon which, Sue- 


tonius tells us a Joke of Bibulus. Bibulus, who 
was Caxful, had contributed as much as C. Ceſar, 
his Collegue, towards the Expence of the: publick 
Games: and yet Ceſar had all the Honour of the 
Show. This made Bibxlus ſay pleaſantly, that he 
had had the Fate of Pollzx, and Ceſar the Fortune 
of Caſtor. The Fountain in the Neighbourhood of 


this Jemple, was likewiſe conſecrated to thoſe two - 
Deities ple, u COR, 


* 
1 — 
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News. of the Victory 


was gained, the ſame Horſemen appeared at Kit, 
in the Forum. Their fierce and threatning Colt 
nances, and their Horſes all dropping with Swe 
made Peopte conclude, that they were returned * 
the Battel. When they had diſmounted, they wal 
themſelves in the Baſon of a Fountain, whole Spi 
is near the Temple of Veſta: and they told by 
Crowd of Citizens, who ſurrounded them, the 
ained by the Romans; - 
which, they diſappeared. Platarch adds to this" 
lation, that Lucius Domitins was the firſt 2 
informed by Caſtor and Pollux, of the entite L f 
of the Latint: and to make the Fable (till = 
wonderful, the ſame Author affirms, that ene 
having appeared ſurprized at the Account of the! 
Victory, the two Horſemen took him 2 * F 
Beard, and it immediately. changed its olour, . 
black to red. This pretended Miracle con 155 
the Relation, and got Bomitius the Sirname of 


barbus: and this Fact, as fabulous as it cd to 


Thich wer 
which 1 


lieved among the Rowans, They trat 
Poſterity, in their publick Monuments, 
1 


A the Ides of July, 
which the Romans 


in being, even in Dion. Hal.'s Time. The Reverſes 
of the two Medals, one of the Scribonian Family, 
hne other of the Poſthumian, have perpetuated the 
Memory of theſe two fabulous Apparitions. In the 
frlt Reverſe, Caſtor and Pollax have on their Heads 
Cap, which, according to Lucian, repreſents the 
alf of the Egg, from whence the Fancy of the Po- 
bts have made them Spring. Caſtor and Pollux are 
Jenoted by the two Stars, or Conftellations, which 
ake their Names from theſe two fabulous Deities. 

| 55 This Feſtival was celebrated in After-times, 
With a Pomp worthy of the Roman Majeſty. Dion. 
Hal. gives this Account of it. After the magnifi- 
ent dacrinces which the principal Xuigbis offer, 
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had conquered the Latzins, 


which was ſpread abroad among the People, was founded on the Bravery of the Year of 
Ryman Cavalry in tlie laſt Battel. Caſtor and Pollux paſſed for the Protectors of R O M E 
de Cavalry: and in Memory therefore of ſo glorious a Victory, the Romans ap. XU. 
dinted a 55 Feſtival in Honour of theſe two Deities, which was to be celebrated Aulus Posr- 
that is, the fifteenth of that Month; being the ſame Day in #vMws, Dic. 
near the Lake Regillus. After ſo 
memorable an Expedition, which was finiſhed in leſs than ſix Months, Poſthumins; 

oaded with Glory, reſigned the Di&atorſhip, before his Time was expired. 
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yearly, in Honour of Caſtor and Pollux, on the 
[des of Faly, the Day in which the War was hap- 
pily ended, thoſe, to whom the Republick allow a 

orfe, form a pompous Cavalcade. They are diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the Proceſſion by their Tribes, and by 
their Curiæ, are crowned with Olive Branches, and 
wear the Trabea. They begin their March at the 
Temple of Mars, ſituated without the Walls ; from 
thence they croſs the City, and paſs thro? the Forum, 
before the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. They are 
ſometimes in Number five thouſand, who carry with 


them all the Marks of Honour, which they have 
merited in the Battels, wherein they have ſignalized 
their Courage. 
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BOOK VII. Ry 
| F. 
© | ie Abr. 
„ 4 HE Romans found themſelves at length delivered from an ambitious, tion: 
ROME mily, which had long been labouring to enſlave them: but Ambition i Wat 
2 ſelf was neither baniſhed from Rome, nor perfectly extinguiſhed, vit Arm 
the Tarquins. The laſt of the Kings had ſucceeded in his Deſign, of excluding the Senye int 
= and People from any Authority in the Government, which the Laws obliged himy And 
ſhare with them: and the too abſolute Power he aſſumed, alienated the AﬀeRing Wat 
of the Romans from him, even more than the Diſorders of his Court. The late railc 
were indeed the avowed Pretences made uſe of to dethrone him; but the tr com 
Cauſe of his Ruin, was that Pride and Independence which he affected, and which Leg 

made him carry his Pretenſions beyond the fundamental Laws of the State, | this 
 Unpxx the Republican Government, which ſucceeded the Kingly, the publict creat 
Authority ought to have been almoſt equally divided between the People and the Clat 
Senate. But can the Heart of Man contain it ſelf within the ſtrict Bounds of com 
Reaſon and Equity? The very ſame Year Tarquin died at Cumæ, his Spirit of Do. Cou 
minion ſeems to have entered into the Patricians at Rome. They began to aſume of t 

the ſame Power over the Commonalty, which Tarquin had uſurped over both & Was 
nate and People. They laboured to engroſs to themſelves the publick Authority, the ] 
of which the Plebeians ought to have had their Share. The Conſcquence d #1tci 
_—_ which was, that the Ambition of the Nobility, which made them uſurp an Auto- Obe 
rity which did not belong to them, was alſo puniſhed : and the People being op with 
preſſed by the Great, not only. maintained their Rights, but extended them, and fillar 
took away from the Senate, and the Conſuls, the beſt Part of their Prerogatire. there 
| This is a ſecond Scene of Troubles and Diviſions, which we ſhall ſoon ſee produce elthe 
in the Roman Republick, by a paſſionate Deſire of Dominion. Wei 
Year of Tae Dictator Poſthumias, who had quieted the domeſtick Diſſentions, on had 
HUME by the Help of a foreign War, his Succeſs in which kad made him immoril, luss 
now thought of nothing but laying down his Office. He therefore appointed u Petiil 
Arrioscr au- Aſſembly of the Comitia, in the Campus Martius: in which i Appius Claudius, ui moſt 
= wy woot Publius Servilius, were raiſed to the Conſulate. Every thing ſeemed then to fac durin 
L1vs, Conſuls. the Hopes of the Senators. They preſumed, the Time was now come, for bringitz ſumn 
22 B. 2. the People into Subjection, and reducing them by Force to an Inferiority, aboit Peara 
FE which the publick Neceſlities of the. State had hitherto, in ſome meaſure, raiſcl tori 
them. The chief Dependence of the Patricians was upon Appius Claudius. Ile ariity 
knew what an Enemy the new Conſul was, to the Pretenſions of the Peopic; of th 
were perſuaded, that his Dignity would not at all abate the Rigour of his Seni. likery 
ments, with reſpe& to the Plebeians. Beſides, the Death of the laſt King, the Ne from 

port of which was ſpread abroad at Rome, elated the Minds of the Nobility, who BY 
| all O 
1 Claudins's Prenomen is not univerſally a- Soldier became more careful of his own, in Batt Itatff. 

upon. According to the Hiſtorians, it was It was now become a ſacred thing; and the do once 
Appius; and according to the Faſti Capitolini, it diers made a ſcruple of throwing it away, even Witt | | 

was Marcus. But this is a Miſtake in the Faſti. it was to help their Flight. This Ciaudiuss Surname mad 

Tally calls him Appius, B. 1. de Oratore; as Pliny was Sabinus, or Revillenks, becauſe he was hy q qual 
does, B. 35. The latter relates a TranſaQion in Regillum in Sabinia. Servilins's Prenomen Wert the J 
Clandins's Conſulate, which we could not inſert in Jias, and his Surname Priſens. The Faſt of Of az 
the Body of our Hiftory ; and which is this: That he pinian, and thoſe cf Sicily, call. theſe Conſuls on] j ee, 
firſt cauſed the Raman Bucklers to be conſecrated by their Surnames. THis Year, ſay they, Sabinus # Aſcen 


publick and private Sacrifices. By this means, every Priſcus were Conſuls. 
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«preſſed their Satisfaction at it in a very extravagant manner. The Reaſon was, 
they thought they might now pay leſs Regard to the People, whoſe Aſliſtance be- 
came leſs neceſſary to them, ſince they were got rid of ſo troubleſome an Enemy. 
The Patricians therefore aſſumed an Aſcendant over the Commonalty, which fell AtrwsCr.av- 


little ſhort of Oppreſſion. Probably, the Creditors then very much harraſſed their 
Debtors, Who were left open to their Proſecutions, and were treated by them with- 
out Mercy; becauſe they knew how ſevere Appius Claudius was in relation to them. 
The Populace were therefore enraged againſt the Nobility; the News of the 
Parties which were formed in Rome, ſoon reached her Enemies; and the Holſei, 
who always looked on the Proſperity of the Republick with a jealous Eye, thought 
to have taken Advantage of theſe Times of Diviſton. They negotiated with their 
Neighbours for Succours: They raiſed a formidable Army, and propoſed nothing 
els than to beſiege and take Rome. | | 

F. I. THEN the Senate thought it neceſſary to employ the Forces of the Romans 
Abroad, in order to give a Diverſion to the Mutineers at Home. The Prepara- 
tions the Yolſer were making, gave the Republick a fair Opportunity of declaring 


| War againſt them, and preventing them. Beſides, other Pretences for taking up 


Arms againſt them were not wanting. The Volſci had lent the Latins Forces, 
in the laſt War; which was Ground enough for the Romans to fall upon them: 
And it was therefore decreed, that one of the Conſuls ſhould go and carry the 
War into the Country of their old Enemies. All the Difficulty was, how to 
raiſe Troops enough to form an Army. The Roman Youth had Notice to 
come to the Capitol, as uſual, in order to their being inlifted, and formed into 
Legions ; but tho they were more than once ſummoned, no Body appeared. And 


| this Diſobedience of the People, divided the Conſuls into contrary Opinions, and 


created a Difference between them, which laſted the whole Time of their Office. 
Claudius was a Sabine, who was naturally of an auſtere and frugal Temper, and this 
complexional Severity was increaſed by the Education he had had in his own 
Country. Being therefore an Enemy to all Licentiouſneſs, he was enraged at this 


| of the Roman People: And being perſuaded that the only way to reform it 


was to humble the untractable, he thought to ſubje& them all at once, both to 
the Rigour of the Laws, and the Sovereignty of the Senate. The Rectitude of his 


Intentions, made him deaf to all prudential Conſiderations, and he miſcalled his 
| Obſlinacy, Steadineſs and Conſtancy. Servi/;us was a weaker Man, who turned 


with every Wind. He had entered into M. Valeriuss Schemes, more out of Pu- 
Lanimity, than on any rational Motives; and inclined to favour the People. He 
therefore was of Opinion, that in the preſent State of Affairs it was neceſſary, 
either wholly to forgive the People their Debts, or to leflen conſiderably the 
Weight of them. At leaſt, he was againſt granting Actions to any Creditor who 


had ſuffered the Time appointed for the Payment of Debts to lapſe. But Servi- 


luss Moderation made no Impreſſion on the inveterate Prejudices of Appius. He 


perſiſted in ſuffering Creditors to purſue the Recovery of their Rights with the ut- 


moſt Rigour; and was of Opinion, that the Conſul who ſhould be left in the City, 
during the Wat. ought to paſs a ſevere Sentence upon thoſe, who having been 
lummoned into Court on account of their Debts, had failed to give in their Ap- 
pcarance on the Day appointed. To favour the People, ſaid he, ſo far as to au- 
thorize their Acts of Injuſtice, is to furniſh them with Weapons for uſurping an 
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Year of 


ROME 
CCLVIII. 


Dlus, and Pu- 
LIUS SFtRvi- 
LIUs, Conſuls. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. p. 359. 


arbitrary Power in Rome. This People was trattable and ſubmiſſive in the Time Ibid. p. 360, 


of the Kings, when none of them durſt defraud his Creditors, and every one paid 
likewiſe the Taxes which were laid upon him. But now, that they are delivered 


Vom theſe Burdens, they demand ſuch Immunities as it were unjuſt to grant them. 


hy they ever ſet Bounds to their Pretenſions, till they are entirely releaſed from 
al! Obedience to the Laws, and from the Performance of the moſt. inviolable Con- 


rats? If therefore they attempt to raiſe any Diſturbances, let us quell them at Tyjq 


Ace by the ſober Part of Rome, which we ſhall find to be ſuperior to the 


mad and 8 a Our young Patricians excel them in Valour, and almoſt 


f * them in Number. But the ſureſt Weapon to be made uſe of againſt them, is 
e Majeſty of the Senate; which ſtrikes the moſt audacious with Awe and Reve- 


8 and the Laws make them drop their Arms. If the People ſhould gain the 
/cendant, tro our Condeſcenſion, and ſet up an ambitious Man to be their Head, 


X Rome 
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Year of Rome will then be thrown back into. all thoſe Misfortunes, from which the God; 
ROME and her own Valour have delivered her. | | 
CCLVIM: Tris Diverſity of Opinions in the Senate, produced nothing but Diſputes, [ 
AzewsCLav- aſſembled daily, and as oft broke up without coming to any Concluſions, The 
pws,andPus- whole Time of the Debates was ſpent in perſonal Reflections and .Contradidiog, 
ee mene ſteady by his Fear, the other by his Intrepid 
One of the Conſuls was kept ſteady by ) y atrepiq 

Lius, Conſuls. f opldity. 
But in the mean time, the Scaſon drew on apace for taking the Field againg the 

Volſti: And the Senate therefore, without coming to any Determination about the ode. 

Affairs of the People, decreed that Servilius ſhould take upon him the military Mult 
Expedition Abroad; and that Appius ſhould continue in Rome to regulate Affi becal 

at Home. The Patricians hoped, that by this means Servilius, Who was more | Trib 

popular than his Collegue, would be able to raiſe an Army with the more FE, tion; 

and that Appius would, by his Severity during the War, reſtrain the Attempt of falt 

the People, and force them to pay their Debts. They did not then foreſee what Valo 
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Misfortunes Appius s Rigour was going to produce. they 
ACCORDINGLY Servilius, whom the People looked on as the Support of their | oricy 
Intereſts, aſſembled Troops enough to make him venture to take the Field. The and . 
Army he commanded, did not indeed conſiſt of Soldiers formally enrelled and Batt 
{worn : The People perſiſted in refuſing the Senate Levies legally made. Servilius Valor 

| Men were all Voluntiers, who made his Army the more formidable, in that they But 
ſcrved only out of Affection to their General. So that they entered into the Cour. | of an 
try of the Yolſti, and ſtruck them with Terror. Theſe old Enemies of the Nn durin 
Name, were ſurprized to ſee themſelves prevented by armed Citizens, whom they i | Peopy 
thought ſufficiently employ'd in Broils and Diſſentions in their own City, and 1 
As for the Volſci, neither were their Preparations made, nor their Troops af Fruz, 
ſembled. As ſoon as their Surprize was over, they found they had no Refuge let, taken 
but Supplications and Intreaties : And the too weak Servilius ſuffercd himſelf to mitte. 
be wrought upon by the Sight of the moſt honourable Inhabitants of the Coun- at on 
Dim. Hat, try lying proſtrate at his Feet. He ſhewed them Favour, and contented himſelf vert / 
B. 6. p. 361. with requiring of them Subſiſtence, and Clothes for his Troops, and three hundred with, 
Liv. B. z. cz. Hoſtages of the moſt illuſtrious Nobility in the Country. Miſe 
F. III. AFTER Jervi/iuss Return, the Conſuls and Senate thought Nome in no Dan: 60 pub 


ger from any other Quarter : Upon which, the rich proſecuted their Debtors with to Sl 
more Violence, and the Judgments which were gives againſt the poor Debtor, 
were more ſevere. By this means, the Impriſonment and Slavery of the common 1 
People, who were delivered up to their Creditors, renewed all the old Complaints "rk 


againſt thoſe who had moſt Power. in the State. It is in vain then, (aid they, nay 1 
for us to venture our Lives for an ungrateful City, which uſes us here like Slauis Fa ; 
taken in War. F we were ſubject to the Enemies of Rome, whom we haut | ful Yea 
often ſubdued with our Swords, could we have leſs Liberty than we now have among or l 
our Fellow-Citizens £ But whilſt theſe Clamours were neglected, and the People 2 * 
made to ſubmit to the Rigour of the Law, Envoys came to Rome from the Latin, Roman \ 


who were become wiſe, and well- affected to the Republick, ſince the great Ovet- on as | 


throw they had received near the Lake Regillus. Theſe brought to Rome ſome = 


Deputies which had been ſent to their Nation by the Volſei, in order to engage eſpecial] 


them to join with them againſt the Romans. It ſeems to have been a Breach of n 
the Law of Nations to deliver up Ambaſſadors to their Enemies: Neverthelch, Law, in 


Rome knew how to make her Advantage of the Informations ſhe reccived fron E 10 
them. She learned by them, that the Sabines and Hernici were entered into? Nang t 


1188 . dier as {i 
League with the Volſci, and that the latter were fortifying their Towns, and ſt wſolotel 


cretly making Preparations for War. And then the Fidelity of the Latins vn b not 
thought worthy of a Reward.. The Republick gave them back about ſix thouſand . ea 
Priſoners, which had been taken from them in the laſt War: And it was likevi hn 


ordered that they ſhould be new-cloathed, before they ſet out for their own Cour My Year 
try. By this handſome Treatment the Romans became abſolute Maſters of the Af. 
fections of the Latins: Who, in Proof of their Gratitude and Attachment to them WW, ar 
ſent to Rome a Crown of Gold, to be hung up in the Temple of Jupiter Capitol 11 jp 

Livy, ibid. In ſhort, theſe reciprocal Marks of Union were followed by mutual Hoſpitalit). 2 walli, 
F. IV. Ir is eaſy to conceive, that the haughty Romans would not let the Ingratit! ; me Yea 

of the Volſci eſcape unpuniſhed, who had been guilty of breaking a Peace, me ; * 

| 4 | 
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aſt been granted them, at their own Requeſt. So that the Senate decreed, Year of 
hat War ſhould be made with them: And it was the People's Buſineſs to con- R O M E 
--m the Decree of the Senate. But an unexpected Accident raiſed freſh Troubles FC 
in the City all on A ſudden, and increaſed the publick Diviſions. Whilſt the Se- AtvivsCr.au- 
nators were aſſembled in the Place where they uſually met, a Roman, tall of Sta- N Pus- 
ure, and advanced in Years, lean, and of a pale livid Complexion, whoſe 1:5, Conſuls, 
Eyes were ſunk into his Head, his Beard long and buſhy, and his Hair in Diſ— 
order, appeared in the Forum. At his Clamours and extravagant Geſtures, the 
Multitude ran together about him, The Crowd increaſed every Moment, and 
became at laſt almoſt as great as uſed to aſſemble when a Magiſtrate aſcended The 
Tribene to harangue the People. They looked on the Roman with great Atten- 
tion; till at length ſeveral knew him, and remembered to have ſeen him in the 
5 Ranks of the Legions, in which he had gained himſelf ſome Reputation for 
Valour. His Appcarance alone drew the Peoples Compaſlion upon him; but whe 
they had heard him give an Account of his Misfortunes, they were We 
rricycd for him, and filled with Rage and Reſentment. I was born free, ſays he, 
and I have often hazarded my Life in the Service of Rome. Eight and twenty 
Battles, in which 1 diftinguiſh'd my ſelf, and often gained the uſual Rewards of 
Valour, have placed me among the honourable Veterans 2 of the Roman & oldiery 3. 
But alas! it was my great Misfortune that I did not die honourably, by the Hands 
7% Enemy! Do you remember the extreme Want to which the City was reduced, 
ine the War with the Sabines? A Contribution was then raiſed upon the 
People, which I did not refuſe to pay. But ſtill the Price of Proviſions increaſed, 
and I could no longer ſupport my Family without borrowing. Tet, after all, my 
Frugality would have enabled me to have paid my Debts, if our Enemies had not 
talen from me the Remains gf-dadgderate Fortune, in the Devaſtations they com- 
nitted in the Roman Terri tbeir Robberies, and a Fire, I was deprived all 
at once of the little I had left to live upon, and to ſatisfy my Creditors. But ne- 
vertheleſs, the Enemies of Rome were not the moſt me Perſecutors I have met 
with My covetons Fellow-Citizens have brought me, by degrees, into an Abyſs of 
Miſery. Firſt my Corn and my Cattle were ſeized; then 1 ſaw my Land put up 
to publick Sale; and, to complete my Misfortunes, I, with my two Sons, was reduced 


had j 


2 Thoſe were called Veterans, or Milites emeriti, 
in antient Rome, who had ſerved the Republick as 
many Years as was uſually required of Soldiers : 
which was twenty Years for the Foot, and ten 
Years for the Horſe ; whether they were inliſted the 
felt Year after they came to the Age of Man, or 
later. It has been already obſerved, that the legal 
Age for military Service, was from ſeventeen to 
forty fix. Not that, as Sigonius thought, every 
[mar was indiſpenſably obliged to be enrolled as 
oon as he was ſeventeen. At that Rate every one 


*paar to be abſolutely falſe, and utterly improbable, 
Phecil if we reflect ever ſo little upon the eſta- 
= rder of making Levies, and chooſing Sol- 
Fels, among the Romans. Beſides, in that Caſe the 
2 jnſtead of requiring twenty Years Service, 
ould have required thirty. Now it is certain, ac- 
COrding to Polybizes, Livy, and Tacitus, that a Sol- 
* as ſoon as he had ſerved twenty Years, was 
. lately diſcharged from further Service, tho' he 
* * arrived at the Age of forty ſix Vears; and 
1 more therefore, when he had entered into the 
7 I at ſeventeen. It's true, ſome Authors, and 
"ul Tab, ſeem to extend the military Age to 
1 ears. Seneca ſays as much, De brevitate 
e eh. alt. Lex a quinquageſimo anno mili- 
| 4 Hon cogit. 
* the Age of forty ſix, had not fulfilled the 
Il þ pointed by Law, might be forced to ſerve 
| neſt Was fifty; or elſe, that in Caſes of urgent 
bats 155 the Republic had a Nd of requiring 
ears Service, beyond the 1 


| | 
. At fifty, a Soldier, whether he had ſerved 


to Slavery, by my Creditors; and I. alas! have loſt that Liberty 1, which I ſpilt 


mult have begun to ſerve at that Age. Which will 


But they only meant, that a Soldier 


ime limited by 


= 

twenty Years or not, might either demand his Diſ- 
charge, or continue to ſerve as a Veteran and Vo- 
luntier, as he thought proper. 

3 Livy makes this Soldier ſay, he had been an 
Officer. 0 

4 The firſt Cuſtom that prevailed among the Ro- 
mans, with reſpe& to Debtors, was exceedingly ſe- 
vere. The Creditor was ſuffered to keep thoſe who 
could not pay him, in Priſon. The Patricians them- 
ſelyes pleaded this Cuſtom, for cauſing thoſe Ple- 
beians to be whipped, who did not pay their Debts 
at the Time appointed. The Intent of the Kings, 
was thereby to prevent the Debauchery, Prodigality, 
and Idleneſs of the common People. But after all, 
ſo ſevere a Law had its Inconveniences. Unfore- 
ſeen Conjunctures happened, in which the People 
were obliged to borrow, to ſupport Life : And then 
no body in Rome would lend, but at an immenſe 
Intereſt. The Laws permitted lending at 20, 30, 
nay Cent. per Cent. not only for a Year, but even 
for a Month. This was exorbitant Uſury : and it 
was afterwards reformed : But the Republick tole- 
rated it at firſt, to hinder the Citizens of Rome from 
borrowing, and to lay a check upon 2 
and Exceſs. Nay, which is more, when a Ma 
died inſolvent, his Body was given up to his Credi- 
tors, who tore it in pieces, and took every one a 
Bit, by way of Payment. This was a barbarous 
Law, and did not continue long in Force. This 
Barbarity was changed into the Puniſhment of Coer- 
cition, that is, into the Right the Creditors had of 
impriſoning their Debtors in their own Houſes, and 
making Slaves of them. Theſe were called Nex:, 
and not Servi; becauſe their Slavery laſted no longer 

than 
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Year of my Blood to eſtabliſb in Rome. At theſe Words he pulled off the Rags which ch 
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ROM E vered his Body, and ſhewed on his Breaſt, the Scars of the honourable W Ounds he 


CCLVIII 


had received from the Enemy; and on his Shoulders, the freſh Marks of the 
ArriusCi Av. with which he had been whipped, by his Maſter's Order. At this Sight, the 


Whip 


Spec 


pius, and Pun- tators, filled with Indignation, made great Outcrics. The Senate, which was then 


Llus SERVI- 
Ilius, Conſuls. 


for the Nobility, charged as a Crime upon his Collegue, the Method he had taken 


Liv. B.2.c.23- 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. p. 362. 


5 


ſitting, and heard theſe Clamours, was affrighted at them. In ſhort, all the ci 
came by degrees, and joined the People which were in the Forum. The Artif, 
left their Shops, and the Citizens who were confined for Debt, broke their Chain 
and came out of their Priſons: And by the frightful Figure they made, the Noi 
of their Chains, their tattered Clothes, and their roaring, they raiſed both Pi 
and Terror. Theſe Wretches ſpread themſelves all over the City, and if *. | 
one pretended to ſtop them, he was immediately maſlacred. They were tranſport. 
ed with Rage and Fury. 
Tut Conſul Appius plainly ſaw, that the Fury of the Mutineers was like to fil 
upon him: And he therefore haſted away from the Senate, and got to his Houſe 
Servilius, after he had pulled off his Robe, that he might be thereby the ious 
agreeable to the People, went in among the factious. And tho he embraced ſome 
threw himſelf at the Feet of others, and lamented all their Misfortunes, he * 
much ado to prevail upon them to ſuſpend all Acts of Violence till the ney 
Day. They would not hearken to him at all, till he promiſed that the Senate 
ſhould have Regard to their Complaints. Nay, Jervi/zus went farther; he made 
Proclamation by an Herald, That no one ſhould moleſt any Roman Citizen ty 
Debt, till the Senate had decreed otherwiſe. | 
Tart next Day the Forum was full both of Citizens and Countrymen, whoſe 
common Intereſt had brought them thither. And whilſt they were expecting the 
Anſwer of the Senate, the Conſcript Fathers were diſputing among themlſzhe; 
ſome in fayour of the People; others, in order to ſupport the Rich, and eſtablil 
the Sovereignty of the Senate. Appius, among others, who was an avowed Advocite 


to appeaſe the Tumult the Day before. He repreſented him as a vile Flatterer of the 
Plebeians, and a Favourer of the Revolt. On the other hand, Servilius accuſed 
him of indiſcreet Severity, and made him the Author of the Inſurrections. $0 
that, there was no end of their Diſputes. Beſides, there was not a ſufficient Num. 
ber of Senators aſſembled, to make a Decree. The People therefore, who imp. 
tiently expected one, were enraged at theſe Delays. They put an ill Conſtrudtion 
on the Abſence of the Senators, and imagined it had been a thing concerted vith 
the Conſuls, on purpoſe to fruſtrate the Expectations of the People. Nor could 
any thing have hindered the ſeditious from revenging themſelves on the two chict 
Magiſtrates of the Republick, if an unexpeted Piece of News had not changed 
the Situation of Affairs. 5 

WhiLE the People were yet in a Crowd in the Forum, they ſaw Deputies attire 
from the Latins, who had come full Speed, to acquaint the Romans, that the 
Volſci had taken the Field, entered into the Territory of the Latins, and wer at: 
vancing with Deſign to beſiege Rome. How ſurprizing are the Effects of hum 
Paſſions! The Plebeians were at firſt overjoyed to ſee their own Republic i 
Danger. Little Diviſions among one another, made the greateſt Part of the R. 
mans forget the Love of their Country. When the Citizens overwhelmed vil 
Debts, were invited to take up Arms, in Defence of the Publick, they ſhewi! 
the Chains with which their Creditors had loaded them. - 1s not it the ſame thn Ker 
to us, ſaid they, whether they are put upon us by the Enemy, or by our own Cut older 
trymen? Let the Patricians run to the War, ſmce they are the only Perſons who tl 
any Benefit from our Viftories! Shall we make a Rampart of our Bodies, cu " 
hinder the Enemy from pulling down our Priſons, and carrying away our Chain! 
Such Diſcourſes as theſe, ſcattered among the People, made them inſenſible of e 
Danger, with which Rome was threatned. Nevertheleſs, the Criei and SCF 
ings of the Women, who were terrified at the. Approach of the Enemy, Vel, 
equally proper to abate the Rigour of the Senate, and overcome the ObſtinaC) a 
than till their Debts were paid. This Coercition of Impriſonments, which was a leſs rigorous Puli. 
private Perſons, who kept their Debtors in their ment than that Slavery, whereby Men we* len 


own Houſes, was afterwards changed into publick Captives in the Houſes of their own Crediois the 
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the People. But it was neceſſary ſomething more ſhould be done, to bring the Year of 
ommonalty to agree, to lend their Country their Aſſiſtance. N 
Hab Appius Claudius Collegue been of his Temper, Rome had become a Prey 8 
to the Volſci. But the Republick had the Happineſs to find a Remedy againſt the ArewsCi.av- 
impending Misfortunes, in Serviliuss Weakneſs. He was prevailed upon by his * 
Friends, to go to the People again, and to carry them a ſecond time, ſuch Promiſes Le 3 
om the Senate, AS the Senators were firmly reſolved never to perform. None but | 
Man of his Weakneſs of Mind, would have taken upon him to delude/ſo formi- 
able a Part of the State. When the People were aſſembled in the Forum, Servilius 
| .cended The Tribune, and ſpoke thus. 
DoMESTICK Feuds are now very unſeaſonable, when our Lives and Eſtates are in Dio. Hal. | 
danger. Shall we ſee this City, which has been made ſacred by ſuch venerable ® 6. P. 363. 1 
Aulpices, reduced to A Ges, through the Obſtinacy of thoſe who are moſt concerned 1 
in Intereſt to defend it? & ball theſe Houſes, theſe domeſtick Altars, theſe paternal 
Lares, under whoſe Protection you canie into the World, and which are a Refuge 
far your Wives and Children, be plundered and demoliſhed, by Foreigners and Bar- 
ans? Mill you, Romans, ſuffer this? Jou, who have taken ſo many Cities, 
and have yourſelves been thereby made Eye-witneſſes of the terrible Deſolation thoſe 
Cities were overwhelmed with, in conſequence of your Viftories ? Tou would have 
qur Grievances firſt redreſſed, before you lend your Country your Aſſiſtance. But is 
this a regular Way of Proceeding ? Firſt begin with delivering us from the Danger 
which hangs over our Heads, and then come and ſtretch out your victorious Hands 
ij the Senate. I know what the Intentions of the Senators are. They are too equi- 
| table a Body, to refuſe great Rewards to important Services. I even dare promiſe 
ou this, that your Demands ſhall be complied with, as ſpon as Rome, by being freed 
from her Fear, ſhall be in a Condition to give you Satisfaction, without Diſhonour 
to herſelf. Has not the Senate been obliged hitherto to hold the Balance even between 
jour Creditors and you ? They juſtly demand thoſe Payments, from which you think 
Jour Indigence ought to exempt you. This is a Debate, which it would take up a 
great deal of Time to diſcuſs. And the Way to end it, is this. Make the rich 
Romans your Debtors, for the Preſervation of their Eſtates, and put it out of their 
Power to refuſe to acquit you of your Debts, without Ingratitude. To remit them 
mow, is neither conſiſtent with the Dignity of the Senate, nor with your own Glory. 
It would then be ſaid, that the Decree was only granted you out of Fear, and that 
In could not have obtained it, but by Violence. This Diſcourſe abated the Fury of 
the Populace; and the reading a Decree which was paſſed the ſame Day, entirely 
quelled it. All Creditors were thereby forbidden to proſecute any for Debt, who 
were entered into-military Service, or to diſturb their Wives, or Children, or to 
ll their Houſes, Lands, or Cattel : but the Creditors were commanded to proſe- 
Cute all ſuch Debtors with Severity, as either ſhould refuſe to inliſt themſelves ac- 
cording to Law, or deſert after they were once enliſted. 
F. V. To this wiſe Law the Romans owed their Preſervation. Thoſe who before 
were moſt warm in refuſing the military Oaths 5, were now moſt preſling to take 
them, There never was a greater Concourſe of People at the Capitol, than now. 
They ſeemed to make Intereſt to be admitted into the Legions. The Reaſon was, 
they were afraid of Appius, and of the Severity with which he would treat thoſe 


AI giving the military Oath, which was cal- 


thod of forming the Roman Armies. After the 
Soldiers had been choſen out of each Tribe, in the 
© ner elſewhere deſcribed, this Oath was admini- 
fred to them. The Ceremony was this. The Tri- 
Pe; of each Legion aſſembled the Body they com- 
"Frm Then one Soldier in a Legion ſwore, in 
2 Name of all the reſt, to obey the Commanders 
3 17 Roman Army. After this, every Soldier came, 
1 ingly engaged to perform what had been ſworn, 
iy Cuſtom continued till the 5387 Year of Rome; 
" _ another Oath, called by Livy, B. 22. Fuſ- 
Tow um, (of which we ſhall ſpeak in its proper 
MN 89 was added to the former. By virtue of this 
"gagement, Rebels and Deſerters were puniſh- 


«ramentam, was, properly ſpeaking, the legal 


with Death, and no Appeal admitted, There 


was likewiſe another Way of enliſting Men, which 
was called Conjuratio. It took place, in caſe of 
unforeſeen Commotions, and the ſudden Eruptions 
of an Enemy. Then, that no time might be loſt in 
raiſing the neceſſary Succours, the Soldiers were ex- 
cuſed the Fofmalities, uſually obſerved in enrollin 

them. The General only went up to the Capitol, 
and there erected two Standards; one red, for the 
Foot; and the other blue, for the Horſe. After 


which, he pronounced theſe Words, with a- loud 


Voice: Let thoſe who love the Safety of the Repub- 
lick, make haſte and follow me. A third Way of 
enrolling or enliſting Men, then in Uſe, is this. The 
Conſuls committed it to the Care of choſen Per- 
ſons, to raiſe Troops in different Places, as the Re- 
publick had occaſion for them; and this was called 
Evocatio. 
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| . | Marches, he reached th 
au. mans: And accordingly, by long and uninterrupted Ma , them 
Senf Pos. in the Latin Territories. The Yolſei were there revenging, by their Robberieg 


Lius SRRVI- 
Livs, Conſuls. 


ROME 
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btors who ſhould be left in Rome. As ſoon as the Levies were completed the 
Conſul Servilius immediately marched out of the City. He made haſte, that he 
might come up with the Enemy, before they entered into the Lands of the Re. 


Treachery of the Latins, who had betrayed their Ambaſſadors, anf 
ROT bem to har Attachment to the Republick. Servilius came and en. 
camped over Night, within reach of the Enemy, in a Plain, bordering upon thy 
Pontine Lake . The Sight of the Conſul raiſed the Valour of the Volſei; and the 
purpoſed to attack his Camp the Night following. They thought, that the I. 
mans, When fatigued with a long March, and divided among themſelves, woll 
not be able to withſtand their Attacks; and that the Malecontents would haue; 
better Opportunity of concealing their Treachery in the Dark, if they engaged i 
the Night. In the mean time, the Conſul fortified his Entrenchments with ſurpriz 
ing Expedition. He was an abler Soldier, than Politician. 


to II 
havii 


THE Night was already far advanced, when the Volſct marched ſilently on, to by 
ſurprize or force the Roman Camp. But the Roman Centinels perceived they Were the 
in Motion, and gave the Alarm. Upon this, the Conſul inſtantly drew up his Men who 
upon the Rampart ; and his Army made ſo great an Appearance, as diſconcerted th = 
Meaſures of the Volſci. But as ſoon as Day came, the Battel began. The Eneny t 7 
had filled up a Part of the Ditch, and were already breaking down the Palliſadas Li 
which ſurrounded the Falſe-bray of the Camp; whilſt Servilius ſtood unatiye d 
and made no haſte to fall on the Enemy. He was not yet ſufficiently aſſured o * 
the Good-Will of his Troops. But when he heard his Men accuſe him of Inadi. * 
vity, and ſhew their Deſire of fighting, by their Shouts; he then, being as deſiras " 1 
of fighting as they, ordered all the Gates of his Camp to be opened, and made; on 
general Sally upon the Yolſez. Theſe did not look for ſo vigorous an Attack =P 
They were for the moſt part diſperſed about, without keeping their Ranks, ad = 
expecting nothing but to enter the Roman Camp, and plunder it. This unforckn cw 
Eruption therefore forced the Volſci to fly. Thoſe only made any Reſiſtance, vio 3 
perſiſted in demoliſhing the Fortifications of the Roman Camp. But they, being cw 
at laſt attacked both in Front and Rear, all periſhed in the Engagement. Af an 
the Fugitives, the Romans purſued them cloſe, and ſtrewed all the Plain with thei = 
dead Bodies. It was obſerved, that thoſe who were moſt in Debt, and had been * 
the moſt mutinous in Rome, ſignalized themſelves moſt in the Action. The _ Im 
being repulſed by their Valour, retired, after much Loſs, into their Camp: hr — 
without giving them any time to breathe, the Camp of the Volſci was 8 22 
inveſted. Upon which, their Terror was ſo great, that, after a ſlight Defence, . | ok 
left it to be a Prey for the Roman Soldiers. And here they found more Spoil, thi | 
in a City taken by Aſſault. Money, Furniture, Clothes, Cattel, and 5 . 
all given up as free Booty to the Troops. The Conſul reſerved nothing of * op 
the publick 7 Treaſury . His Deſign being to enrich his Army, and enable his dc. th Ge 

. | at tion 
diers to pay their Debts. Vega | nh 

Tas gaining this Battle emboldened Fervilius to undertake a Siege. His 17 33 
alſo were ready to follow him, and undertake any thing he ſhould command. ; pll the $ 

| hich alſo called Pometia. The Largeneß mand, i 
therefore turned towards Sueſſa, which was alſo ca Tos 3 
5 | . - , : levere 1 

6 The Pontina Palut, or Pontine Lake, was in that them to be ſeen in Dion. Hal.'s Time.. * 1 
Part of — which is bounded on the Eaſt » #7 It was then cuſtomary to divide _ 1810 * 
tly by the Rivers Ufens and Amazinus, and partly tween the victorious Army, and the fich werd Courage 
broke Giry of Anxur, or Terracina; on the South, ſury. The Product of theſe Spoils, w 5 cher . 4 
by the Tyrrbenian Sea, and the Promontory of Cir- ken from an Enemy, was generally oY ctr of Poople, 
cum; on the Welt, by the River Aſtura; and on the building of the Temples, or the genuin of wels he 
the North, by the Cities of Norba and Setia. This publick Sports, or to adorn the 2 —— s own 
Lake took its Name, from being in the Neighbour- aſſures us, upon Acneid. 3. that the a Part 0 ances oj 
hood of Powezia, formerly one of the moſt conſi- it Matter of Religion, to. appropr _ ſe Protein Law ma, 
derable Cities in this Country. Before this Part of F ruit of their Victories to the God _ {dg Ser ence to 
| Latium. was drowned by the Overflowings of the they invoked. 5 to this Cu to Jain lory of 
Nymphens, the Amaſena, the Aſtura, and the Ufens, vius, there was a Temple built at _ ancient. br W's figs 
it was thought the Garden of Italy, both for Plea- the Pluuderer, 7 Prædatori. ” Place 9 Servi 
ſure and Fertility. There were, according to an- thors give us no Account, either of t onſecrated i df Rome, 
tient Authors, and eſpecially Pliny, B. 3. ab. 5.'twen- this Temple ſtood,” or of him that 5 icion of F demande: 
ty-three Cities in it, which are ſuppoſed to have been and their Silence creates a ſtrong Suſp odliged to 
wallowed up by Inundations, or overturned by Truth of Serviss's Relation. | ; here the 
Earthquakes. At leaſt, there were no Remains of 1 he Conſe 
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| 
is Circumference, and the Multitude, Riches, and Luxury of its Inhabitants, Vear of 


e it paſs for the Capital of the Volſti. But it was taken, almoſt as ſoon as in- RO ME 


mad CCLVIII. 


veſted. T he Beſiegers perpetually haraſſed it Day and Night, by ſcaling the Walls, 
and gave the Beſieged no Reſt; till Famine, Fatigues, and Deſpair of Succours, Arwscrdv- 
ſunk the Courage of the Sueſſans; and their City was at laſt taken by Aſſault. eus 3 
and now Servilius loſt his Mildneſs and Good-nature all at once. He put all to 11e, Confuls 
he Sword, who were paſt the Age of Puberty, A ſtrange Piece of Barbarity, Dior. Ha. 
which his Collegue imitated at Rome, but with more Equity! By Appius Clandius's SP 
Orders, the three hundred Hoſtages, the Volſci had given the Romans, upon Ser- 
cilins's firſt Expedition, were all beheaded. With regard to the Spoil, the Gene- nn 
nl did the ſame thing at Sueſſa, as he had done with the Camp of the Volſci. He i 
raye up this wealthy City, as free Booty for his Troops, without reſerving any Part | 
ok the Plunder for the publick Treaſury, By this means, his Army was encouraged j | 
to make new Conqueſts under his Command, and had no Reaſon to repent of | i 
having followed his Standards, | | | N 
WeaiLsT Servilius was employed in conquering and puniſhing the Enemies of Livy, B. 2. Cs. 
the Republick, the Fruits of his Victories were taſted at Rome. The Ecetrans, mm | 
who were a Part of the FYolſci, came, and deſired a Peace of the Senate: Who 
treated them with much Severity. The Romans took from them the Property of 
their Lands, and granted them nothing but their Lives. 
So glorious a Campaign had merited the Honours of a Triumph for the Conſul ; 
and he was returning to the City, full of Hopes of obtaining it. But he received 
Information, as he was on his March, that his Collegue obſtructed his Glory, either 
out of Jealouſy, or a rigid Love of Juſtice, or ſome Remains of Reſentment, or 
laſtly, barely as an auſtere Republican, alway ſuſpicious of the ambitious Deſigns 
of the Succeſsful, In ſhort, Appius Claudius perſuaded the Senate to refuſe the _ 
Conqueror a Triumph. His Pretence was the Indulgence with which Servilzys Dion. Hal. 
had treated his Troops 3, and his profuſe Bounties to them, contrary to the publick OP 
Intereſt. He is a ſeditious Man, ſaid he, whoſe Popularity tends to Tyranny. To 
increaſe his Honours, is to increaſe the Fears of all good Commonwealths-men. 
But Servihius was ſenſibly affected with the Injuſtice of the Proceedings of the Se- 
nate, and ayoided the Indignities they intended him, by a bold Step, which after- 
wards proved a fatal Precedent to his Country. When he was come before 9 Rome, 
he cauſed the People to be called together, in a Field without the Walls, and com- 
plained to them, both of the Jealouſy of his Collegue, and the Injuſtice of the 
Senators: Upon which, the People encouraged him by their Acclamations to at- 
tempt whatever he pleaſed. Inſomuch that, contrary to the Deciſion of the Con- 
ſcript Fathers, he, barely upon the Conſent of the Curiæ, decreed himſelf a Tri- 
umph 10. Accordingly, ervilius immediately took the Crown of Laurel, put on 
the 


$ Er dilius was accuſed by his Collegue, of having 
ped contrary to the Law, which ordained, that 
the General, who returned from any military Expe- 
ton, ſhould not diſpoſe of the Spoil he had taken 
rom the Enemy, as he pleaſed. This Law made 
him accountable for it, and obliged him to bring 
all the Spoils which had been taken under his Com- 
mand, into the PORE Treaſury. But nevertheleſs, 
t b certain the Republick often diſpenſed with this 
vere Law, and left it to the Diſcretion of the Ge- 
peral, to diſtribute ſuch military Rewards, and Boun- 
es among his Soldiers, in order to quicken their 
Courage, as he thought fit. Provided always, that 
pe. dave an Account of his Adminiſtration, to the 
*cOple, and did not convert the Fruits of the Con- 
welts he gained in the Name of the Republick, to 
> OWN private Uſe. We have Multitudes of In- 
* of chis kind. Notwithſtanding which, the 
2 made way for Chicane, and ſerved for a Pre- 
* P 1 Men, who were jealous of the 
n kor, eneral; as will appear in the Sequel of 


* Servilixs rnade an halt, as ſoon as he came in Sight 
Andes becnuſe the Laws did not permit him, who 
doll da Triumph, to enter into the City. He was 
bee * Keep without the Walls with his Army. 
985 £Ferſon who claimed a Triumph, waited for 
am of the Senate; to which, he, according to 


Cuſtom, ſent a Letter wrapped up in Laurel. Upon 
the Receipt of this, the Senators aſſembled in a Body, 


in the Temple of Bellona, which ſtood in one of the 


Suburbs of Rome. Here the General gave an Ac- 
count of his Expedition to the Senate. After which, 
the Senators made a Decree, by which they granted 
the Conqueror the Honours of a Triumph. This 
Decree was reported to the People, who confirmed 
it, and fixed the Day for the Ceremony ; unleſs the 
Tribanes of the People oppoſed it : which ſometimes 
happened. And this Law was a great Inſtance of 
the Policy of the Romans. An ambitious General, 
at the Head of a victorious Army, might have cauſed 
great Diſorders in Rome, if he had been permitted 
to enter it with his Army ; and might have gotten a 
Triumph by Force, which he had not merited. 

10 Servilius appears to have been the firſt Roman 
General, who decreed himſelf what the Senate re- 
fuſed to grant him. It is true, the People conſented 
to his Triumph, but it was contrary to Rule. It 
then belonged to the Senate firſt to paſs a Decree, 
whereby the Honours of a Triumph were granted to 
the General: And after this, it belonged to the Peo- 
ple to confirm this Decree. Nay, it was even ne- 
ceſſary, that the Senate ſhould be unanimous in the 
General's Favour. Afterwards, the Oppoſition of 
one fingle Tribune of the People was ſufficient to 
hinder he Triumph of a Conſul. As for n. 
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Year of the triumphal Robe, and marched into Rome, followed by his Army, and attend D 
ROME ed by all the People. This numerous Train conducted the triumphant Via 
LVII y | P ; p Or to W 
ON, the Capitol; and there he returned Thanks to the Gods, and hung up every 1 
| ArewvsCi.xu- Spoils, Which he had taken from the Enemy, It is eaſy to imagine, this ney br 
vis, and Por-. Way of triumphing muſt give exceeding great Diſtaſte to the Nobility, and qrzy 
LiUs SERVI- he C, 15 dingl his Tri 5 ? th 
Livs, Conſuls. the Hatred of the Senate upon the C onſul. Accor ingly, this Triumph is omitted. Re 
Livy, B.2. in the Faſti Capitolini; and Poſterity have thought it an unlawtul one. And ty, 
6b. 21. much may be affirmed in general, that Servilius never exerted himſelf with vi. 7 
gour in Affairs at Rome, but when it was to promote his own Glory. of 
HowEVER, the Conſulate, which had been ſo fruitful in Events of Conſequence, * 
did not end with the Return and Triumph of Cervilius. He had yet ſome Month, Wn + 
left, to enjoy the inconſtant Fayour of the People in, before his Magiſtracy expired: of 
And the Feaſtings and Sports which followed his Victory, engaged all the Atteq. Co 
tion of the Romans. The Debtors ſuſpended their Murmurs, and ſeditious Aſſem. for 
| blies, during this ſhort Interval, which was employed in Works of Peace, and th, hi 
Livy, B 2. Offices of Religion. It is probable, this Junfure was taken hold of, to ſtrengthey tho 
ch. 21. the Colony of Signia. A Recruit of Roman Citizens was ſent thither, who yy 0 
this Colony, which King Tarquin had planted, out of the Reach of the laſults . 
the Volſci. And laſtly, the Number of the Tribes was regulated, and fixed u beo 
12 twenty one. | „ 5 lus 
F. VI. Bur whilſt Rome was enjoying ſome Months of Tranquillity, and the dt 
Earneſtneſs of the People in purſuing the publick Games, made them forget thei ever 
Miſery, there came in the Evening a Piece of News to the City, which interruyte Aur 
its Diverſions. It was ſaid, that ſome Squadrons of Sabines appeared about the BAM +. 
yer, and committed Hoſtilities in the Territory of Rome. Poſthumius therefore, gan 
the famous Dictator of the laſt Year, flew inſtantly upon theſe Rebels, at the He _ 
of the Cavalry; and was ſoon followed by Servi/ius, who led the Infantry he had ing f 
haſtily raiſed, to the Banks of the Anio. Theſe two Generals ſurrounded the Pi. of B 
lagers, ſurprized them aſleep in the Peaſants Cottages, and did not give themtime inſen 
to recover their own Country. So that this firſt Alarm which the Sabines gave tte moſt 
Republick, began and ended the ſame Night. | | in thi 
AT the ſame time, a new Enemy declared it ſelf againſt Rome. The '3 Aur that i 
were a ſmall Nation, in the 14 Campania of the Latins. They were ſituated in a 2 Part 
fruitful Plain of this fine Country, and were Neighbours to the Ecetrans, who Caval 
inhabited a Part of the Country of the Volſci. Ever ſince the Senate had deprived the Pl 
the Ecetrans of their Territory, Rome had ſent thither a Colony, with Troops ment 
to defend it; and the Aurunci were diſturbed at the Neighbourhood of the A.. them 
mans. They therefore came to the Senate, and demanded that the Garrilon, form 
: whoſe Nearneſs to them gave them Umbrage, ſhould be removed. And to ther to the! 
| > Z | Their 
he triumphed, in direct Oppoſition to the Will of tion, all the Tribes were aſſembled; and when il regula 
the Senate. This paved the Way for Julius Cæſar's had given their Suffrages, 9 were for acquitting, 1. 50 £ 
demanding at the Head of his Troops, what the Re- 12 for condemning him, which make juſt 21 Tribes aces 1 
publick had refuſed him. _ in all. If then what Livy aſſures us of, be egg ſelves v 
11 We indeed don't find any mention of Servili- namely, that in this Year 258, the Number of the fach : 
us Triumph in the Marbles which are now at Rome Tribes was encreaſed to 21 ; then ſome Authors could S 
in the Capitol. Livy alſo omits it. Dion. Hal. alone have had no Foundation for ſaying, that there We dt the! 
ſpeaks of it; and that in ſuch a manner as to ſhew 21 Tribes in Servius Twllins's Time. There wer them, Y 
the Reaſon, why it was deſignedly ſuppreſſed by the then but 19 inall; 4 in the City, called Se Bo 
Latin Hiſtorians, and not mentioned in the other Palatina, Eſquilina, and Collina, and 15 in the . Ia: D 0 
publick Monuments. The Reaſon was, that it was try. So that we had reaſon to ſay, there were um 
contrary to the Lays, or at leaſt contrary to Cuſ- 15 rural Tribes in his Time. We ſhall in auot f §. VI 
toms eſtabliſhed in Rome, from the Beginning of the Place give the Reader the Names and Situation! * 9 
Republick. | | theſe Tribes, as well as of thoſe which were q » | » Cl 
32 In almoſt all the Editions of Livy, we read 3: to them, in proportion as the Republick enlay ome, p 
Tribes, inſtead of 21, in theſe Words, Rome tribus Frontiers. | | Part 0 the Sens 
ana & triginta factæ. And the leaſt we can ſay of 13 The Arznci, or Aurunci, poſſeſſed that W 222 
it, is, that here is a Miſtake crept into the Text. zaly, which reaches from Terra di Lavoll, ſ 1 
Otherwiſe Livy will contradict himſelf. In this Au- the Carigliano, or the Lirit. The Capita! 0 040 the I 
thor's Life- time, there were really but 35 Tribes in Nation was ſituated almoſt in the Neighboufto le Conc 
Kome, in all; and yet we find him ſaying a little the Cities of Fundi, and Cajera. Ji LAs eve; 
lower, that nine were added to the Number he had 14 Campania is that Province of the Terra 5 * l 
juſt mentioned. So that there muſt have been more voro, which makes a Part of the Kingdom Wy” te bre 
than 35 in his Time, if the Number he ſpoke of be- ples. In Aſter- times, the Name of Cope. h Us tigo! 
fore, was 31. And what further ſhews, that we prehended all the Countries in Latium, EY econd P. 
ought here to read 21, and not 31, is this, that in River TT OO OT | 8 . 
| Coriolanus's Trial, which we ſhall immediately men- oh „Vith 
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Demands the Envoys added Threatnings, aſſuring the Senators, that their Troops Year of 
were ready to enter the Roman Territory, if they refuſed to give them Satisfaction. R O M E 
But to this the Senate gave the Aurunci one of thoſe haughty Anſwers, which daily C LNA. 
| brought ſo many new Enemies upon the Romans. 11 zs ſurpriging, ſaid they, Arrius Civ 
that the Nation of the Aurunci ſhould pretend to give Law to the Republic of 3 
Rome, and to hinder her from diſpoſing of à conquered Country as ſhe pleaſes. Ie rius Confüls, 
wre not terrified at your Threatnings. Rome has extricated her ſelf out of greater 
Dangers than theſe, and been able to deal with much more dreadful Enemies than 
m. Go, and tell your Maſters, it is a dangerous thing to attack thoſe, whoſe very 
Neighbourhood is formidable to them. 
Tae Aurunci were brave, and had not yet tried their Strength with the Romans. 
eſides, they were ſenſible that the ambitious Republick did not come fo near their 
Country, but with a View to invade it ſome time or other. Their Policy there- 
fore was to prevent their Slavery, by attacking their Enemies, while they were yet 
divided. So that they entered Latium, and advanced, by long Marches, as far as 
the City of Aricia. There the Roman Army came up to them. The Romans 1 
were at firſt ſurprized at the gigantick Stature of theſe new Enemies, the Fierceneſs | 
of their Looks, and the martial Air which diſtinguiſhed them from all the other | 
People of Italy. But they depended upon the Ability of their Generals. Servi- | if 
| lus was at the Head of them; and the brave Poſthumius eſpecially, who command- il 
ed the Cavalry, made them hope for Succeſs equal to that of Negillum. How- | 
ever, in the firſt Place, both Parties gave each other time to encamp. Then the | | 
Aurunci and Romans both marched out of their Entrenchments at the ſame time, 
| and drew up in Battalia in a vaſt Plain, ſixteen Miles from Rome. The Battle be- | | 
gan early in the Morning, and did not end till Noon. The firſt Onſet of the Au- | 
runci was terrible, and the Roman Infantry found it difficult to withſtand it. Be— 
ing furiouſly preſſed ypon by theſe Barbarians, who excelled the Romans in Strength 
of Body, and Height of Stature, it already gave way, and the Romans loſt Ground 
inſenfibly, The Plain was covered with their Dead. And what terrified them 
moſt was, that they thought Poſthumius and his Cavalry could not be of any Uſe 
in the Action. The Field of Battle was rough and uneven, and ſo full of Rocks, 
that it was not poſſible to draw up the Squadrons. But the brave Po/thumns ated 
a Part on this Occaſion which recovered the Affairs of the Romans: He made his 
Cayalry diſmount, as he had done at the Battle of Regillum, and poſted them in 
the Place where the Roman Legions were moſt vigorouſly preſſed. This Reinforce- 
ment gave the Infantry Courage, and the Example of the Roman Knights filled 
them with Confidence. They all together repulſed the Aurunci, and uniting to 
form a ſquare Battalion, they broke into the Enemy's right Wing, and drove it back 
to the Hill which bounded the Plain. And there the Barbarians diſperſed themſelves. 
Their Valour was little elſe but mere Impetuoſity, neither conducted by Art, or any 
regular Diſcipline. When they were once put to Flight, they climbed up the ſtcep 
Places with incredible Swiftneſs. The Romans, who purſued them, contented them- 
klves with hamſtringing thoſe they overtook, with the Backs of their Swords. But 
luch as made any Reſiſtance were killed upon the Spot. At laſt the Romans arrived 
t the Enemy's Entrenchments ; where the few Soldiers who were left to defend 
em, were eaſily defeated. So that the Romans made themſelves Maſters of the 
Camp of the Aurunci;. where all the Spoil they found was only Arms, and ſome 
latruments of War. | 22 
F. VII. Anp now the having gained ſo many Victories in the Space of one L. B.. 44 
ear, chiefly by the Aſſiſtance and Valour of thoſe who were moſt in Debt at 
Rome, puffed up the Minds of the Peopte. They thought they might demand of 
it the Senate the Performance of the Promiſes the Senators had made them by Jer- 
on * They inſiſted, that thoſe Debts ſhould be remitted which had ruined them, 
the Intereſt they had contracted to give the Patricians. But the Clamours of 
e Conquerors were as little heard now as formerly. The inflexible Appius Clau- 
aus even doubled the Severity of the Judgments he gave againſt ſuch Debtors as 
* brought before his Tribunal. And he had more Views than one, in being 
| us tigorous. Firſt, he by that means kept the People in Subjection. And, in the 
bond Place, he brought Diſcredit on his Collegue, who had not Intereſt enough 
With The Fathers, to get them to perform what he had promiſed in their Name. 
15 * therefore commanded that all thoſe who had got out of their COR 
| | | Z 2 2 | ONS 
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Year of ſons, ſhould be brought back to them by Force. But when, by the Conſuls Sentence y 


R O M E one of Servilius's Soldiers was going to be carried back to Slavery, he appealed to the 


1 th 

CCLVIM. Declaration and Promiſes of his General. Fervilius's Houſe was never empty of theſe T 
ArriosCr au- unhappy Men, who, to move him, ſhewed the Wounds they had received, put him in 10 
. mind of his Word, and conjured him to prevail on the Senate to perform what he 21 
rs, Conſuls. had promiſed. Servilius was now ſenſible of his own Weakneſs, and pretendel al 
Reaſons for Delays, which were very unlikely to ſatisfy the Multitude. In ſhort, 4p * 

ius had got the Aſcendant in the Senate, and his Faction in it prevailed. And c 

length the Roman People found out the Inſufficiency of their Protector, and repented ſhc 

of the Confidence they had placed in him. It was ſaid at Rome, that Servilius, tho'; 10 

Man of ſuperior Merit, gained nothing by his Conſulate, but the Hatred of the Sen. Pn 

tors, and the Contempt of the Plebeians. The former thought him ambitious, the ( 

latter falſe. How low he was ſunk in the Eſteem of the People, moſt remarkably yp. by 
peared, in an Affair of Honour and Preference, diſputed between the two Conſult. Vir 
Val Max. B. 99. A Temple 15 had been erected to the Honour of Mercury: The Queſtion was, who mo 
755 1 ſhould conſecrate it. Conſiderable Privileges had been granted to him who ſhould | wet 
do it. He was to be the Founder and Head 16 of a Society of Merchants in Num leſs, 
He was to have the Care of furniſhing the City with Proviſions, and of inſpecting them, wh 
And laſtly, he was to perform all the Functions of a Pontifex Maximus, within the 3 
Verge of this Temple, and to have all the Honours of one. It ſeemed, that one ot Aw, 

other of the Conſuls, whoſe Office was expiring, had a Sort of Right to be the Max u 
who was to conſecrate this Temple of Mercury. Appius thought to have carried thi Con 
honourable Office from his Collegue, by the Nomination of the Senate; but the Choice All 

of the Conſecrator was referred to the 17 People. The Curiæ therefore were aſlembled; not 
and they fruſtrated the Expectations of both Competitors. The better to ſhew hoy WM it w 
diſſatisfied they were with both of them, they choſe one M. 18 Lætorius, out of the Poli 
Army, tho' but a 1s Centurion, and conferr'd on him the Honours of conſecrating the Con 
Tewple, and the Privileges which were annexed to it. This was indeed to affront the BM were 
Conſuls; but the Curiæ choſe to keep no longer any Meaſures either with them orthe Vet 
Patricians. 50 the. 
Urox this, Appius and Servilius, who were equally enraged at the People, joined Offic 
with the Scnate in putting all the Laws againſt the Debtors in Execution, with theut- had f 
moſt Rigour. This Inconſiſtency of Behaviour in dervilius, reflected Diſhonour upon Ings 1 
him; and the People had no regard at all to the ſevere Sentences of the two Conſils, os 

my | | em 
15 L:vy ſays, this Temple of Mercury was con- any Temple, Field, or Altar, without the Conſent the R 
ſecrated on the Ides, that is the 15th Day, of May, of the Comitia. So that Lucius Caſſius the Cenſir | 

which was thought by the Pagans to have been made moving purpoſed to conſecrate a Statue of Canard NL 
holy by the Birth of this God. Feſtus tells us it was Amilins the Pontifex Maximus anſwered, in the the Ye 

cuſtomary to perform this Ceremony of Conſecra- Name of the College of the Pontiſices, that hemult raiſed 
tion on the Birth-day of the God, to whoſe Honour get the Conſent of the People, to whom alone it their 1 

the Temple was dedicated. Ovid mentions both belonged, to chooſe the Perſon who was to dothit It 

the Temple and Fountain of Mercury, which was Office. But it was nevertheleſs neceſſary, that tix procal 
near the Porta Capena, and whither the Merchants Perſon who had been choſen by them, ſhould be theſe ] 
came to purify themſelves: | authorized by the Senate. This we learn from Li) 18 

Templa tibi poſuere Patres ſpectantia Circum B. 9. Ex auroritate Senatas, latum ad populum eh, on 

Idibus. Ex illo eſt hæc tibi feſta dies. ne quis templum aramve injuſſu Senatus, ant tribt 


Eft aqua Mercurii portæ vicina Capenæ, 
Si juvat expertis credere, numen habet. 

Li venit inciuctus mercator, &c. Faſt. B. 5. 
This Temple ſtood between the Circus and the Hill 
Aventinus. 

16 Whether Numa had firſt erected this Society 
of Merchants, as Plutarch pretends ; or Servias 


Tullius, as Florus and Orofius obſerve; it is certain 


this Company ſiibfiſted in Rome, under the Govern- 

ment and Direction of a Magiſtrate, whoſe Office 

was very like that of the Prevõt des Marchand, 

among the French. Mercury, who was thought by 

the Pagans the God of Commerce, was as it were 

the Patron of this Sony. And therefore Tally 
Aeg. 


calls Merchants Mercuri 

17 Afterwards, this Right belonged to the People, 
aſſembled by Tribes. Tully, Attic. 4. 2. ſpeaks thus. Ss 
mneque populi juſſu, neque ſcitu, qui ſe dedicaſſe diceret, 
nominatim ei rei præfectus eſſet: neque populi juſſu, ne- 
que ſcitu, id facere juſſus eſſet, videri poſſe fine religione, 
eam partem are domino reſtitui. According to the ſame 
Author, Pro domo ſua, by an antient Law, made by the 


Tribunes of the People, it was forbidden to conſecrate 


norum plebis partis majoris dedicaret. In the eatlf 


Times of the Republick, the Coxſwls aſſumed th 
Power to themſelves, and drew Lots for it, t0* 


The other Cexturious in the Legion, were his 
+ 


void Diſputes. But when the Right of Fledin cre di 
came into the Hands of the People, Duumviſi va nr ppeare 
ſometimes created, and the Office of dedicating co 5 
mitted to them. 1 un. 
18 Livy and Val. Maximus don't agree il 0 20 Lip 
Name of the Perſon the People choſe on this : onſuls, © 
caſion. Livy calls him Lærorius, and Val. Mum chf fn 
mus gives him the Name of Plezorizs. 111% 
19 It is true, Lætorius, or Plætorius, 3 he two $ 
Centurion, but he was a Centurion of Diſtinco. ng will 
Populus, ſays Livy, dedicationem adis dat Mar pi Ea the fa 
torio primi pili Ceuturioni. I believe it ought 15 ore Nich 
read, primi-pilo Centurioni. The Cura 1 o Surnan 
was called primi-pilus Centario, was the firlt 17 he had 
in the Legion. This Livy declares, B. 7. £119 155 de Hin Ci 
zurio erat quem nunc primi-pilum appe ani. 14 the uh D, 
firſt Centurion, ſays Vegetius, B. 2. not oy ewe ame © 
Eagle of the Legion in his Company, but haC 0011 e and n. 
the Command of four Centuries, i. e. Sen me fame / 


4 
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Whenever any Plebeian was proſecuted for Debt, the Populace came in Crowds into Year of 
the Court, and made ſo great a Noiſe, that no one could hear the Sentencepronounc'd. & O M E 
| They no longer endeavourꝰd to appeaſe the Creditors, and mollify the Senate by In- 84 
ſreaties; they inſulted both, and inſtead of the Plebeians, the Danger of Impriſonment Abrus Crav- 
and Slavery NOW fell on the Patricians. Nothing now prevail'd in Rome, but Force equals med det 
ind Violence. The People got together without being ſummoned, and the moſt mi- vs, Conſuls, 
tinous held private Aſſemblies among themſelves. This was the State of Rome at the 

| Concluſion of the Conſulſbip of Appius Claudius, and Publius Servilius. The one did not 

ew Favour enough to the People; the other had not Senſe and Reſolution enough 

to protect the Indigent from the Severities of the Rich, and at the ſame time make his 

Party good againſt his Collegue, who had gained an Aſcendant over him in the Senate. 

F. VIII. WHEN the time came for electing new Conſuls, the People were aſſembled Year of 
V Centuries; and their Choice fell upon two Patricians of little Note; namely, A. RO M E 
Virginius **, and T. Veturins. It is not probable, that in a time of ſuch general Com- . 
| motion, the People would put two ſteddy Men at the Head of the Republick. They Avius vir-? 
| were more apprehenſive than ever of the Rigour of Men of that Character. Neverthe- Suns, and 
leſs in order to guard againſt the Steps of their new Conſulo, (for they did not yet know a 3 
whether they would declare for the Senate or them) the moſt conſiderable of the Ple- ; 
leians aſſembled by Night, ſometimes on the Hill Eſquilinus, and ſometimes on the 
Aventinus, and took proper Meaſures to prevent their being ſuddenly ſurprized into 
| any thing, in the Aſſemblies of the People, when they ſhould be called together. The 
Conſuls had Notice of theſe ſecret Meerings, and acquainted the Senate with them. 

All judged it would be dangerous to the Republick to tolerate them ; but they did 
not think themſelves obliged to the Conſuls, for loading the Senate with the Hatred 
it would incur, by inflicting Puniſhment on the Offenders. It was indeed, the 
| Policy of the Conſuls, not to order any thing of their own Heads, in ſuch a nice 

Conjuncture, but to leave all to the Senate, Of this the Conſeript Fathers 
| were ſenſible, and filled the Senate-houſe with Clamours againſt Hirginius and 
Veturius. They no longer obſerved any Order in voting: All cried out at once, that 

| the Romans had choſen Heads to govern them, who neglected the Buſineſs of their 
Office, to throw the Odium of it upon others. They added, that if the Government 
had fallen into the Hands of Men as intrepid as Appius Claudius, theſe private Meet- 
ings would have been quelled, before any Complaint had been made of them to the 
Senate. In ſhort, the whole Aſſembly reprimanded the Conſuls, and commanded 
them immediately to raiſe Forces, in the legal Way, for the War which threatned 
the Republick. | | 

INDEED, the inteſtine Broils of the Romans invited their Neighboulrs to ſhake off Dion. Hal. 
the Yoke, which this haughty Republick had laid upon them. The Sabines 2! eſpecially B. 6. P. 367. 
raiſed a formidable Army, and the antient Roman Colony of Medulia revolted from 
their Maſters. They united themſelves to the Sabines by a League confirmed by reci- 
procal Oaths. It is not to be imagined, how much the Senators were affrighted at 
theſe Preparations and Revolts; but nevertheleſs, as they were hated by the People, 
the only Means they had left to raiſe an Army, was to have recourſe to the Authority 
f the Conſuls. They therefore commanded them to aſſemble the Tribes, in order to 
aſc Troops out of them, according to Law. And then the Obſtinacy of the People 
peyed it (elf, in refuſing to give their Country their Aſſiſtance, till ſuch time as they 

ere diſcharged from their Debts. Of all thoſe who were ſummoned, ſcarce one 
bbeared in the Place appointed for making the Levies. The Conſuls aſcended their 

tibunal, and called over the Names of ſome of the young Plebeians : but no body 


20 Livy does not mention the Surnames of theſe fins, had alſo the Surname of Geminus, according to 
* But we learn from ſeveral Authors, that D. Hal. The Greek Tables of the Conſuls mention 
1s them had two: Aulus Virginius yas ſurnam- them only by one of their Surnames. They only ſay, 

72 oſtus and Cælimontanus. Titus Veturius had that Cælimontauus and Geminus were Conſuls. 
" WO Surnames of Geminus and Cicurinus. No- 21 I here prefer D. Hal.'s Account to Zivy's. Tho? 
1 Gp will for the future be more common, than to it would be difficult to give a very ſatisfactory Reaſon 
edema Roman have more Surnames, that is, for it. The two Authors actually diſagree : Livy 
E jeknames than one. D. Hal. gives Virginius makes this War to have been begun, or at leaſt de- 
ö urname, but that of Cælimontanus; which doubt- clared, in the preceding Conſulate. D. Hal. places it 
den "1 ad from his being born within the Diſtrict of under this. And who knows which is right? Vet it 
4 h Gen, But Aſconins, in his Commentary on is neceſſary to chooſe one, that this Event may be 
"ak efence of Cornelius, gives Virginius the put into the Hiſtory. And in ſuch Caſes, we have been 
q — of Tricoſtus, and Veturius that of Cicari- rather determined by Partiality, than any ſubſtantial 
. 10 not Coturnius, as it is in ſome bad Copies. Reaſon. However, it was neceſlary to inform the 
ne Veturius, or, as others pronounce it, 3 Reader of this Difference between the two Hiſtorians. 
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Year of anſwered. The Mutiny was general. Nothing was heard in the Forum, but ſeditions 
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ROM E Diſcourſes. The People of Rome, ſaid the Commons, are no longer inclined 19 be 4 


CCLIX 


Avuvs Viz- the Plebcians, till the Promiſes which have been made them are performed. In this 5 


GInIUs, and 


= Aled to complain to the Senate, againſt the Senate it ſelf, They ſpoke thus. Hat we far 


Liv. B. 2. c. 28. fold, Conſcript Fathers, is come to paſs. There is now a Sedition in good earneſt. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. p. 368. 


follow us into the Forum, and aſſiſt us with their Advice. We will punctually execy, 


But the Populace ſurrounded him, and forced him away from the Officers of Juſtice, 


to beſiege it. The like News came from an hundred other Places, and filled the 


ways impoſed on by the Senate. There ſhall never be any more Soldiers raiſed an, 


tremity, the Conſuls found no Remedy againſt the Misfortunes of the Republick, bur 


WWe 


have obeyed your Orders, notwithſtanding the dangerous Effect. du ſuſpected they uon 
produce: And now thoſe who were boldeſt among you, in making ſevere Decrees ini, 
Houſe, dare not ſhew your Heads without Doors, and look the furious People in the 
Face. Let thoſe who ſhewed moſt Intrepidity in ſpeaking, and accuſing us of Weakneſs 


it, be it what it will. And then the Senate will be able to judge, whether the preſent 
Misfortunes are to be imputed to the Faintheartedneſs of the Conſuls, the Tntrag,. 
bleneſs of the People, or the falſe Meaſures of the Senate. 6 

AT theſe Words, the young Senators were ſo enraged, that they left their Place 
They all cc. ne, and ſurrounded the Curule Chairs in which the Conſuls fate, in a fl 
multuous manner. Let theſe cowardly Magiſtrates, cried they, come down from th 
Throne, on which they are ſeated, and let them lay down the Burden which is tos hy, 
vy for their weak Shoulders. Nevertheleſs, the Conſuls returned to the Forum, guarges 
by ſome Patricians, to give the more weight to what they ſhould ſay. They alcengy 
The Tribune, and there called upon one of the moſt factious of the People, by Name, 
to come and be enrolled. The Man held his Peace, and his Silence was taken for Di; 
obcdience. Inſtantly therefore the Lictors laid their Hands on the rebellious Citizen 


This raſh Attempt put all the Citizens in a Flame; and they were already turning thei 
Fury againſt the Patricians, who attended the Conſuls. But the latter abated the Stom 
a little, and guarded the Senators, who were both hated and deſpiſed by the Peoyt, 
from Blows. | 

F. IX. Thus were all the Parts of the Republick divided againſt one anothe. 
The People roſe up againſt the Senate, and the Senate againſt the Conſuls. Whilt 
the Conſuls themſelves were not regarded, either by Senate or People. Not vs 
this all; Envoys were arrived at Rome from all thoſe Nations, which had continue 
faithful to the Republick. The Latins complained of the Hoſtilities the 22 ( 
had begun to commit in their Territories : and reported, they had alrcady plundered 
ſome of their Villages. The Inhabitants of Cruſtuminum gave Information, tit 
the Sabines, who were already on their March towards their City, were preparing 


Romans either with Conſternation or Joy, according to the Party they embraced. 
And to encreaſe the Terror yet more, an Embaſſy was come to Rome, from the 
Volſci, which demanded the Reſtitution of the Lands which had been taken from 
them in the laſt War. It was neceſſary to give all theſe Deputies determinate and 
proper Anſwers, The Senators therefore aſſembled to deliberate about it: And 
Rome perhaps never had more knotty Affairs upon the Carpet. So that no Methol 
or Order was obſerved, in asking their Opinions. Titus Lartius, a Senator, vene 
rable for his Services and his Moderation, was firſt conſulted. He roſe up from 
Place, and came in the middle of the Hall, and ſpake thus. The Apprehenſions ui 
are under from our Enemies abroad, is the proper Buſineſs of this Aſſembly. bi 
that ought not to be thought the moſt important Subject of our Deliberations. Il 
but the City be at Peace, and the Aqui, the Volſci, and the Sabines, will ca" 
back no Anſwers but threatning anes. Rome is her own moſt formidable Enemy. Il 
Revolt of the Plebeians on the one hand, and the Seuerity of the Senate which call 
it, on the other, are the only true Sources of our Misfortunes. Our Factions, by diu. 
ding us in Intereſt, make us two Republicks, which are more formidable to one anotit 
than the common Enemy. Hoſtilities are already begun between the two Facfim: 
and, which is ſcarce credible, both Parties like better to bear a foreign Toke, than i 

22 The Ægui were a People of Latium, ſituated they were as expert at robbing, as the Romans wer 
between the Sabines, the Marfr, the Hernici, and the fighting: Et quantum pugnandi arte iſti, tante 
Latins. Virgil calls them Aquzicole ; Ptolamy, A.- * valebant. 2 deſcribes them il the 
2 ; and Pliny, A.quiculani. Theſe People inha- fame manner: 

ted a Part of the Campagnia di Roma, round about ——Semperque recentes 


Sublaco and the Teverouc. ivy, ſpeaking of tem, ſays, Convectare juvat predas, & vivere al 
| | 4 reli 
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relinquiſh 4 


ally jealous of each other's Glory. To abate our Fealouſies then, and appeaſe our Diſ- 


for the preſent, ſince the Affair of the foreign Ambaſſadors is the Buſineſs of the Day; 
"Lt the Volſci be anſwered, that it is neither Juſt in them, to take from us the Fruits 


ſnolt to tranſmit to Poſterity, in i he ſame Condition in which it conquered it. As for 
mr Allies, let them 2 aſſured, that the Republick will never leave them expoſed to 
| the Inſults of her Enemies, without ſending them Succours. | 
| LARTIUS's Opinion was univerſally approved. The Senate made a Decrec 

accordingly, and the Ambaſladors were diſmiſſed. The next Day was ſpent in con- 
ſulting about the proper Means of appealing the Tumult in the City. Then Y7rgmznus 
declared his Opinion firſt. He was a popular Man, and good-natured. He took the 
middle Way, between the Severity of Appius, and that univerſal Diſcharge of Debts, 
which the Plebeians demanded. He ſpoke thus. | 


the Volſci and the Aurunci. And fall we be ſo ungrateful, as to envy them the Fruit 
of their Labours? I am of opinion, that we ought to put the Soldiers of this vittorious 
Army, under the Protection of the Senate, againſt their Creditors ; to free them from 


the ſame Indulgence. As for the other Debtors, let them ſuffer the Severity of the Law. 
Taz wiſe Lartius, who ſtood up next, ſpoke in favour of all the poor Debtors in 
general, without Diſtinction. Tour Favours, Conſcript Fathers, ſays he, ought not to 
be confined to thoſe Soldiers only, whoſe Lot it was to be in the Battels of the laſt Tear. 
If you don't extend them to all the People, it will be in vain for you to attempt to put 
an endto our Diviſions. In that caſe, you only cut off the Branches, and leave the Roots 
0 ſhoot out afreſh. 7. af og Murmurs will then ſoou be revived, and the Sedition 
never end, but with the Deſtruction of the Republick. 
= 4?PPIUS, who was obliged to ſpeak third, enumerated in along Harangue, the 
Motives which had engaged him to put himſelf at the Head of the Patrician Party. And 
his Diſcourſe ſeemed to ſhew, that his Obſtinacy was now confirmed by a new Mo- 
tive of Vanity. Nhat will the World think of me, ſaid he, if I lay aſide thoſe Opinions 
with my Conſulate, which I maintained with Danger, all the time of my Office ? 
What will then become of that Conſtancy, upon which I valued myſelf in ſuch difficult 
Times ? Let it be called hard-heartedneſs as much as you pleaſe : this at leaſt I will 
take care of, that it ſhall never be ſaid, Claudius ever countenanced Novelties which 
were dangerous to the Republick. The Contracts made between Creditors and their 
Debtors, have ever been in all Places, the main Support of civil Society. To violate 
them, is to introduce an inexhauſtible Source of Diviſions, into the beſt eſtabliſhed Ci- 


the Laws, if they pleaſe. It will indeed be a Grief to me; but Claudius will never 
grve bis Vote in favour of an Innovation, which is contrary to Equity, and prejudicial 
0 the public 7. ranquillity. All Commerce depends upon Credit. And what Roman 
then would lend his Money to a Man, who had it in his power to take up Arms, to pre- 
went his Repayment of it 2 But it is ſaid, the preſent Buſineſs is that of appeaſing the 
Seditions, and prevailing on a mutinous Populace, to aſſiſt their Country in Extremity. 
And is there then no Way of bringing them to their Duty, but by violating the Laus? 
The nominating a Dictator, is both an uſual, and an eſfectual Remedy. Mill the moſt 
tmous hold it out againſt the Authority of a Man, who is ſurrounded with the Lic- 
tors and has Power to puniſh the leaſt Act of Diſobedience with Death, without Appeal? 
ThE Method Appius propoſed, was thought dangerous by the oldeſt Senators: but 

© had got a Majority of his Side. The Patricians being the richeſt Perſons in Rome, 
Were almoſt all Creditors to the Commons. Private Intereſt therefore prevailed over 
nc moſt reaſonable Fears. Appius himſelf had very like to have been created Die- 
ator, And there had been an end of the Republick, if the Patrician Faction had ad- 
dec this Piece of Imprudence to ſo many other Errors in Conduct. The Conſuls, and 
me wiſeſt of che Senators, diverted the Blow. They pitched upon a Man, who was ve. 
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. 


4 A | ple, 


: E . ; 3 
ny thing of their private Intereſts, in favour of their Fellow-Citizens, 
There is an Emulation between them, like that between two Nations which are mu- ROME 


of our Conqueſts, nor for the Honour of the Republick, to give up a Diſtrict, which it 


tres. 1 am not for confining others to le of my Opinion. Let them abate the Rigour of 


nerable for his Age, and was of a Family, which had always been devoted to the Peo- 
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Year of 
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nde, ought to be the main Subject of our Conſultations. For which Reaſon, I move, A III 
that the Houſe may fit again to-morrow, to deliberate about our domeſtick Broils. As and I. Veru- 


R1Us, Conſuls, 


| Tar People of Rome did us too important Services the laſt Tear, not to deſerve to Dim. Hai. 
have ſome regard ſhewn to their Supplications. They ſignalized their Yalour againſt ® e #370 


their Debts; and to grant their Families, from the Grandfathers to the Grandchildren, Dim. Hal. 


:bid. 
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poſtrophe, A', we are to read it Manius, and not 
Marcus. This Man was a third Brother of Poplicola, 
and was called Mauius, becauſe he was born in the 


3 


Vear of ple, and was remarkable for his Moderation. It Was Manius 23 J. alerius, Brother to ſo) 
ROM E the great Paplicola, and to one Marcus Valerius, who Was killed in the Battel of N the 
A, zillum. It is true, that to raiſe Manius to the Dictatorſbip, was to break thro a La of 
Manws Va- which had been made ever ſince the firſt Creation of Dictators. It enacted, that none fu. 
LETS, Die- but Patriciaus, who either actually were Conſuls, or had been ſo, ſhould be raiſe to by 
N that Office. But the urgent Neceſſity of the Caſe, made the Senators overlook Rulez fied 
They were petſuaded, that the Dignity of his Office, the Memory of his Brothers, and Bod 
his own Good-nature ?4 and Courage together, would procure Valerius both tlc H. WW the 
teem and Affections of the Mutineers. And they were not deceived. Tho' the Citi. gave 
zens ſaw, that the Dictfator had been created only to keep them in SubjeCtion, Vet [tg 
they were not at all uncaſy at the Governor which was ſet over them. They had ng pint! 
forgotten, that his Brother Poplicola, by making them the laſt Reſort in capital Cay Con 
had delivered the Plebeians from the ſevere Perſecutions of the Nobility. In ſhon, alte: 
s they found another dear Poplicola in his third Brother. | mitt 
Dion. Hal. F. X. As ſoon as Valerius was proclaimed Dictator, he made Qu. Servilin his in th 
B. 6. 5. 371. General of Horſe. He was Brother to Servilius, the Conſul for the preceding Year, an choſ 
his Family had never given any Umbrage to the People. All Perſons were well in armi! 
, clined to the new Government. The Diclator therefore aſcended The Tribune wil up w 
Confidence, and made this Harangue to the People, Romans, J am very ſenji Enen 
Dior. Hal. hat 4 Pleaſure it has always been to you, to fee any of the Valerian Family raiſedh their 
nav the firſt Dignities in the Republick. The ſtrict Adherence they have always ſhean n and \ 
the People, and the Benefits you have received from them, have always made you, i. on tt 
ther out of Affection or Gratitude, ready to obey any of them, which have been plu their! 
in the Magiſtracy. All the Return then that 1 deſire, for the Services my Brothers haut They 
done you, is, that you would not deny me your Confidence. No; you ſball never pud m Cities 
to be one of thoſe who have ſo little Sincerity, or ſo much Weakneſs, as to mk or ell 

you Promiſes, which it is impoſſible to keep. Are not my Age, my Honour, w As 
Character, and my paſt Conduct, ſufficient Securities for the Integrity of my Pn. more 
ceedmngs, and my Deſigns * Conſider me no longer as a Man ſet up by the Senate, i dq. of tbe 
ceive your Party. I am ready to give up my Life to your juſt Reſentments, if ever mu bo gir 
find Reaſon to ſuſpect me of playing the I. . with you. And when you have pu ant 
your Confidence in me; then, Romans, lend your Country that Aſſiſtance which it cim i tc c 
from you. Turn, turn that Terror upon the common Enemy, which you have ſpread thru. "oc 4 
out the City. Convince the Nations who are jealous of your Glory, by freſh Acts of Valan, * | 
that Rome is invincible, even when ſhe is full of Diſſentions. After all, we ſhall kat . e R 
no body to fight with, but ſome Sabines and Volſci, who have often been ſubdued h o_ 
your Arms. And they have no more Strength or Skill now, than they had fam, K ed 1 
Tou «will certainly conquer them, Romans: And this I promiſe you as the Rea! 1 y mc 
Jour Victory, that I will procure of the Senate, all thoſe reaſonable Indulgences, fil is 
you can 7 In the mean time, I command, that no mention be made of Cf 4 Cc 
tions, or Impriſonments for Debt, during my Adminiſtration. B eing then free frog uf 3 
any Apprehenſions, follow the Example, Romans, of an old Man, who is read) lo end , * t 
all the Fatigues of War with you, and to run all the Hazards of it. ; of ar. 
IuIs Diſcourſe of Valerius was taken in good part by the People. They depen - £ ey 
upon the Promiſes of the Dictator, and obeyed him, not ſo much out of fear of ti! * 

23 I deſignedly write the Dickator Valerius's Præ- Morning, mane. The Editors of Livy and D. ac | ff . 

nomen at length, and call him Manius. His Præno- much confounded learned Men, for want of 0 ” | ente 
men is expreſled in Livy and P. Hal. only with a ſingle ing this. Plutarch likewiſe, or his Copyilts, 7 it a few 
A: which has much embaraſſed many learned Men. ken, when they give Valerius the Pranomen of oh | Word, ] 

The Letter A without any Addition, is always un- 24 Tully, in his Brutus, gives great ne FT WII 
derſtood to ſignify Marcus; and yet Marcus Valerius, tions to Manins Valerius, who, he ſays, de ris ? L 
Poplicola's Brother, was killed in the Battel of Regil- Surname of MMaximas, for having reconciled is * mies fror 
lum. How then could he be choſen Dictator above a ple to the Patricians, by his obliging Behavio Orat ferceſt N 

Year after he was dead? Beſides, Livy declares, that his Prudence. But beſides, that the es ooo: mug b 
this Dictatur had never been Conſul. Whereas, it is falſely gives him the Prænomen of Marcus, he y el be 
certain, that Marcus Valerius, Poplicola's Brother, had miſtaken: 1. In that he ſuppoſes, contrary 0% * Jui, a 
been raiſed to the Conſulate. The Faſti Capitolini re- timonies of D. Hal. and Livy, that Hug opled Rang, ang 

move the Difficulty. This D:&ator's Name is written was ſtill Di&ator, when he harangued the = War v 
in them thus: M.“ VALERTUS. The Reader may ob- ter their Retreat to the Mons Sacer. 2.1 Bo ST Ni ak. 
ſerve, that there is an Apoſtrophe at the Letter M, gives him the Honour of having reconcil set! Wing 1 

Which ſtands for this Romar's Prenomen. Whereas, ple to the Patricians. It's true, Valerius Wi a 

that of Marcus is always written with an ¶M without the Plebeiant, with nine Conſular 2 — td . Ley a 
an Apoſtrophe. Wherever we find an A with an A- ſpoke with a great deal of Eloquence; butt Rettet whic 


| . ; : ent, . 

was owing to Menenius Agrippa's Managen, 
had hikes 4 to the famous Fable of the Stome that hn 
Wande, 25% P05. era 
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ſovereign Power with which he was inveſted, as ont of Affection for his Perſon. Then 

the Levies were eaſily completed, and Nome furniſhed the DiFafor with ten Legions, 

of 4000 Men each. The Romans had never had a more numerous Army. But /ale- 

uus did not himſelf adminiſter the Oaths to the new Troops; he ordered it to be done 
by the Conſuls for the preſent Year, and in their Names. As for him, he was fati(- 
fed with dividing the Troops between them and himſelf: and accordingly made three 
Bodies of them. The firſt conſiſted of four Legions, whom theDiator himſelf led againſt 
the Sabines. The ſecond Body conſiſted of three Legions, the Command of which he 
eave tO T. Veturius, to go againſt the aqui. And the third, which alſo contained three 
Legions, Was ordered to march againſt the Volſci, under the Command of Aulus Vir— 
inius. T. Lartins was left to guard the City with ſome Troops of old, and ſome 
Companies of young, Soldiers. Veturius firſt took the Field. The Aqui 25 were 
already ente red into the Country of the Latins; and the Devaſtations they had com- 
mitted on the Lands of theſe faithful Allies, had forced them to have taken up Arms 
in their own Defence, if the Senate had not politickly prevented them. The Senators 
choſe rather to fly immediately to their Aſſiſtance, than to give them a Pretence for 
uming themſelves. The brave Veturius therefore uſed the utmoſt Diligence to come 
up with, and fight, the Aqui. But theſe were affrighted at the very Sight of their 
Enemies; and poſted themſelves in inacceſſible Places. They were ſo diſtruſtful of 
their own Forces, that they durſt not appear in the Field. They retreated to Foreſts 
and Mountains. They thought to eſcape the Fury of the brave Romans, by acting only 
on the defenſive : But they only retarded their Defeat. Veturius attacked them in 
theirEntrenchments with ſo much Vigour, that their Camp was taken and plundered. 
They ſaved themſelves by a precipitate Flight thro” inacceſſible Places: but the Latin 
Cities they had poſſeſſed themſelves of, were either retaken by the Conſul, by Force, 
or elſe voluntarily ſurrendered to the Romans. | 


more Courage, or rather Preſumption, than Wiſdom. Emboldened by the Number 
of their Soldiers, which was a little ſuperior to that of the Romans, they were in haſte 
to give Battel. Being offered it by Virginius, they began the Attack; whilſt their 
Infantry were diſperſed over the Plain, and ſcarce obſerved any Order; ſo much did 
they deſpiſe their Enemies. The Romans had experienced, how terrible the firſt 
Shock of the Volſci was. The Conſul therefore, the better to guard againſt it, did not 
march his Men one Step towards the Enemy : and forbad them to return their Shouts. 
The Rowan Army continued without any Motion, with their Spears fixed in the 
bround. But when the Volſci were come within reach of them, the Romans then 
Cloled their Ranks, and had Orders to uſe no Weapon but their Swords. After this, 
they moved forward, and fell upon the Enemy, who were out of Breath with their 
ſhouting, and the haſte with which they advanced. The Volſci had aſcribed the Ro- 
ns continuing without Motion, to their Fear of their Numbers and Valour. But 
ley were much of another Mind, when they ſaw the Swords of the Romans glitter- 
un in their Hands. They were as much ſutprized and terrified, as if they had fallen 
no ar Ambuſcade. They were put to flight, and ſoon overtaken by Men who were 
feln, and had not ſpent their Strength by running themſelves out of Breath, to no 
purpoſe. They were purſucd to their very Camp, which was taken and plundered. 
Nor was this all ; the Romans followed them cloſe, even to the City of Velitræ. Nay, 
tley entered it with the Fugitives; and in this confuſed Engagement, they ſpared 
but a few of the Inhabitants, who threw down their Arms. The reſt were put to the 
Word, In ſhort, more of the Encmy's Blood was ſpilt in Velitræ&, than in the Plain. 
Wulst the two Conſuls were, each in his Station, driving two troubleſome Enc- 
ms from the Frontiers, the Dictator made War with the Sabines, and ſubdued the 
feſt Nation in Italy. One Battle, which he won, made him Maſter of the Country. 
[muſt be granted, it was more honourable to overcome the Sabines, than to rout the 
Aqui, and the I olſci. The former had been long trying their Strength with the Ro- 


ar. Yet it may be obſerved, that they were guilty of a conſiderable Fault, in the 
wing up of their Troops, when they were forced to fight Valerius. In order to 


Bad c and D. Hal: don't agree in placing the gui. I here prefer Livy's Order, who, contrary to his 
C which were fought, in Manius Valerins's Dic- uſual Method, gives us a fuller Account of theſe Bat- 
WA in the ſame Order. The latter pretends, tels, than the Greek Hiſtorian. He ſeems to have fol- 

© of the Volſe; was firſt; and Livy, that of the A- lowed more circumſtantial Memoirs than D. Hat. 


make 
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Manius V a- 
LERIUs, Dic- 
tator. 


Livy B. 2. <: 
30. 


As for Virginius, he made War with the Volſci with equal Succeſs. The Volſci had * * 
0. P. 373. 


Livy, B. 2. 


ibid. 


"ns, and were ſcarce inferior to them, either in Valour, or Experience in the Art of 
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Year of make their Front the larger, they did not cloſe their Battalions enough, but left ton 
ROM E great a Space empty in the Center of their Lines. This the Dic lator ſaw, and made 
bis Advantage of it. He commanded his Cavalry to begin the Attack, where the, 


Manxws Va- my's Men ftood thinneſt, in order to force their Way thro' them. At the ſame time 
runs, Dien the Roman Infantry broke into the Sabzne Battalions, and put their Army into Con. 


tator. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. ibid. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. ibid. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. p. 375 


beians in Rome, who were over- run with Debt, thro the Uſury of the Rich. Vat 
rius therefore ſpoke again to the Senate, in their Favour. But his Motion was rejet 


ceſſor with the People, as my ſelf. I will never more 


not ſhare the Honours of the Triumph, with the Dic- natural Interpretation that can be given this P . ; 
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fuſion. Valerius drove them quite to their Camp, and made himſelf Maſter gf ; 
Then Sabinia was left a Prey to the Roman Army; the Villages of the Sabines Were 
plundered, and their Country laid waſte. - In ſhort, the Soldiers returned to Row 
loaded with Spoil, and brought with them a prodigious Number of Priſoners, whom 
they made Slaves. It was agreed, that no Action, ſince that of Regillum, had brought 
more Honour to the Republick. After theſe glorious Expeditions, Yalerins disbangey 
his Army. The Dictator had evidently merited a Triumph: The Senate and People 
therefore decreed him 26 that Honour. And to this they added another Mark of Di. 
ſtinction, which became hereditary in his Family. They allotted him an honourable 
Place in the Circus, at the Celebration of the publick Games, and appointed thy 
Curule Chair ſhould always be placed there 27 for him. 

§. XI. Bur Valerius, when in the Height of his Glory, did not ſuffer his Mind ty 
be ſo much elated with it, as to forget the Promiſes he had made his Soldiers, The 


firſt Day he appeared in the Senate, he declared what Obligations Rome lay underty 0 
the People, whoſe Valour had gained them theſe late Victories. And he demandel Tar 
of the Senate the Performance of thoſe Promiſes which they had made the People by | his 
him. But how ſtrangely perverſe are Avarice and Obſtinacy! The Patrician Ulure \ *P 
had laid their Plot ſo well, during his Abſence, and had managed ſo artfully, that the WO 
refuſed to anſwer either the Promiſes of the Dictator, or the Demands of the People | * 
Nay, the youngeſt Senators, and moſt violent Patricians, who were very numeros ich 
in the Houſe, were wanting in reſpect to the Dictator himſelf. They reproached hin, Army. 


That his Family, which had been blindly devoted to the Plebeian Faction, had betray 
the Intereſts of the Senate; and, That his Brother Poplicola had unjuſtly deprived the 
Senate of the Power of judging in criminal Affairs. To this, ſaid they, it is owing 
that the Citizens thus eſcape with Impunity, after having been guilty of the moſt in- 
excuſable Mutinies. 85 

Bur theſe new Proceedings of the Senate threatned Nome with the greateſt Mi 
fortunes. The wiſe Dictator foreſaw them, and thought to have prevented them, in 
part at leaſt, by clearing the City of many of thoſe unfortunate Debtors, which were 
going to be reduced to Deſpair. Yelitre was juſt taken from the Yo!ſcz. He ther. 
fore thought it proper to ſend thither a Colony of theſe poor Wretches, who woll 
at leaſt find Bread in their new Habitations. But there yet remained too many Pl. 
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ed. Upon this, he replied to the Senators, in great Anger, Ton now diſlike the Tie 
poſal I have made to you. In alittle time you will e wiſh you had ſuch an Jun 

ceive my Fellow-Citizens, . 
flattering them with your Promiſes, and deſſring them to depend again on a mere Sh 
dow of a Dictator. Jou placed me in this Office, only to appeaſe our domeſtick Haiti. 
It was then neceſſary that the People ſhould be ſatisfied, in order to induce them to mult 
Mar abroad. Now, our foreign Enemies are ſubdued, and our Diviſions at hom i. 


vive. I therefore will rather chooſe to be a Spettator of them in private Life, than" 


| , . R , e Tr OOps. 

fall a Victim to them in the Magiſtracy. Thus ſpake Valerius, and went haſtily ont a blowing 0 
the Senate, The People were aſſembled by his Orders, and the Dicrator ſpoke thus b en 

| | - ; ; Tepente 

26 D. Hal. and Livy mention this Triumph of zator Manins. They were only Subalterns to * Youd fays th 
Manius Valerius; nor is it omitted in the Faſt: Capi- The Roman Laws ranges the Honours of a * 4 : ſuen 
tolini. Some of the Antients aſſure us, that from that only to that Magiſtrate, whom the e N ©< = 
time, he had the Surname of Maximus given him, made Commander in chief of the Army, a 1 ulequei 
which continued in his Branch of the Family; and whoſe Conduct the Victory had been on ell in in th 
that Valerius Maximus, whoſe Works we have, and 27 L:vy is the Man who gives us this Flece 55 aa to the 
who probably wrote in the time of Tiberius, was one tory, in theſe Words: Super ſolitos Honores, abe 2 con 
of his Deſcendents. Pædianus, upon the Oration a- Circo ipſi, . ad ſpectaculum . gi 13 
gainſt Piſo, and Antias, affirm, that an Houſe was eo loco Curulis poſita. As for myſelf, 1 2 2 * thay 
built for the Dictator Valerius, at the Expence of the on, that this Honour was granted only to The Ja "rae. 
Publick ; and that this Houſe opened outwards. - But Branch of Manius Valeris's Deſcendants. of Me Ger. Is 
they ſeem to give Manius Valerius the Honours which rule Chair was placed there, in the vn fred 8 74 
were formerly done his Brother Poplicola. Moreover, Sports, for the eldeſt Deſcendant, whether he ono | em 


it is not at all ſurprizing, that the two Canſult ſhould moted to the greateſt Offices, or not. This ist 
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m The Tribune: Romans, 1 am indebted to you, on a double Account. You Year of 


them fro 


uſe 
1:4 not 7 efi 4 am indebted to your Affection; for the other, to your Courage. And as to 
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to follow me to the War, and you conquered under 28 my Auſpicia. R 9 ME 


have I not done in Return for your Services ! I have charged the Sena- Manwos Va- 


But what 
ure roud 4 


what 


[ | | 
5 h the Promiſe they gave me, of making me the Arbitrator between you and them. -**vs, Die. 


ors wit 


nd turbulent, prevail, in the Senate, over the oldeſt, and the moſt wiſe. Is a 
mn of ſeventy then capable of withſtanding a Multitude, whoſe Rank and Wealth 


the them u 


wt ſo 10 the People alſo? No, Romans, no; you ſee that both you and I have been de- 
Lined; and that ] have been more 1 
nt with this: The Senators turn all I have done in your Favour, to my Diſadvantage. 


They reproach me with having given my Troops too much Liberty ; with having en- 


ied them at the Expence of the Publick; and with having ſo much increaſed the 


Wealth of ſome of the Plebeians, that above 400 of them have got Knights Eſtates. 
I which they add, that I have enriched my ſelf with the Spoils of the Enemy. A. 
Us! why am I diſabled, by a miſerable old Age, from defending my ſelf from their Ca- 
umies! Nothing now remains for me to do, but either to bury my Uneaſmeſs in the 
Clitudes of a private Life, or elſe to ſurrender up my ſelf to your Reſentments, if you 
t retain any the leaſt Suſpicions of my having betrayed your Intereſt. 

Tas ſaid, Valerius inſtantly abdicated the Dictatorſpip, and ſtripped off the Badges 


f his Office. The People, who were moved with Compaſſion towards this great 


Man, and were full of Indignation againſt the Senate, conducted him home with Ac- 


ntrattable ? Unfortunate Man that I am! to how low a State am I reduced 
y their refuſmg to remove your Miſeries! As I am grown odious to the Senate, am I 


have I gained by my Remonſtrances and Prayers ? The young Patricians, who OY 


ominiouſiy treated than you. Nor are they con- | 


Year of 
ROME 
CCLIX. 


clamations. Then the Patricians foreſaw what muſt be the Conſequence of the Abdi- aViecomws, 


ation of an injured Dictator. To prevent therefore thoſe Diſorders in the City, 
hich they were apprehenſive of, they made a Decree, that the Conſuls ſhould lead the 
\rmy into the Field. It was eaſy to find a Pretence for ſo doing, from ſome little 


Notions which the Aqui and the Sabines made, It has been already obſerved, that 


he military Oaths had not been adminiſtred in the Name of the Dictator, but in that 
pf the Conſuls. And therefore the Army ſeemed to have regard to the Engagements 
hey had entered into with them, for the whole Time they ſhould continue in their 
Offices; that is, till the End of the Year. So that the Legions marched out of Rome; 
hut their March, which the Senate thought would be of Advantage to the City, proved 
atal to it, and brought on a Revolt the ſooner. | | 

$.XII, Wren the two Conſular Armies were come into the Plain, they encamped 
retty near each other. And the Communication the Men of both Armies were by 
his means able eaſily to keep up with one another, contributed not a little to ſowre 
ie Minds of both, by their ſeditious Diſcourſes. They firſt propoſed to aſſaſſi nate the 


%,; not out of any perſonal Hatred, but merely to free themſelves from the 


» Oaths they had taken to them. They thought the Obligations they lay under to 
hem, would die with them. But afterwards, the moſt active in the Sedition conſider- 
ch that it would be monſtrous, to put an End to the religdus Engagements they had 
ttered into with the Conſuls, by criminal Means. So that upon the whole, they con- 
ented themſelves with carrying away the military Enſigns 30 and Standards, and 


B The General only had the Right of the Auſpicia 


tonius means, when he ſays of Auguſtus, Domuit par- 
the Raman Armies. They were taken in his Name, 


tim ductu, partim auſpiciis ſurs, We ſhall hereafter 


I the Succeſs of the Enterprize had been annexed to 
*rortune'of him who had the chief Command of 
£ r00ps. It is in this Senſe that Horace pays the 
wing Compliment to Auguſtus Cæſar. 
* Coptas, te conſilium & tuos 
Y 28 Dives. | Carm. B. 4. Ode 14. 
us lays the ſame thing, in different Words, 
„ quem bella geris, cujus nunc corpore pugna, 
1 4 pictum cui das grande, Deoſy; tuos. Trift. 2. 
"Mcquence of this Prejudice, even the ſecond 
Tray in the Army was not allowed to have any 
7 to the Honours of a Triumph, tho” he had 
ce: a conſiderable Victory in the General's Ab- 
* Tt, according to the Superſtition and Lan- 
ok that Time, he had fought alienis anſpiciis. 
a Pl Falling Opinion then was, that the Victory 
deen 3 to the Auſpicia, or Fortune of 
eclar Thr ox to the Protection of thoſe Gods, who 
themſelves in his Favour. This is what Se- 


have occaſion to ſpeak of the different Sorts of Auſpi- 
cia, the Ceremonies uſed in taking them, and the Per- 
ſons employed in that Office. | 
29 The military Oath was ſo eſſential in inliſting 
Men, that no Roman could ſerve in the Army, even 
as a Volunteer, or kill an Enemy, till he had bound 
himſelf 
conſequence of this Cuſtom, which was authorized by 
the Laws, Tally tells us, in his fir/# Book of Offices, 
that Cato wrote to Pompilius, to inform him, that 
his Son could not continue in the Army, without tak- 
ing the military Oath again ; becauſe the Time of his 
former Engagement was expired. Cato ad Pompilium 
ſeribit, ut ſi filium pateretur in eæercitu remanere, ſe- 
cundo eum obligaret Sacramento; quia priore amiſſo 
jure, cum hoſtibus pugnare non poterat. 
30 The Romans had no other military Enſign, or 
Colours, in the Times of their firſt Simplicity, but a 
Bundle 2 1 Graſs, tied to the Top of * 


Ma ſolemn Promiſe to obey his General. In 


and T. VEru- 


Rlus, Conſuls. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. 5. 375. 
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Year of with cauſing all the Troops to follow them, without the Privity of their Offices 


courſes, and conducted it by his Counſels. As ſoon as the Standards were taken, 


AVizemws, way, all the 31 Legions followed them, without any Orders from their Gen 


and I. VeTv- quitted the two Camps. How ſtrict the Roman Soldiers were in following their b 
ſigns, is well known. They thought them a ſort of Divinities, and carried their N. 
ſpect for them even to Adoration. Tho they had neither Tribunes nor Centyy; 


xis, Conſuls. 
Liv. B. 2. c. 3 2. 


lead them, they followed their Standards, wherever they were carried, and 


encamped beyond the Anio, three Miles from Rome, upon a Mountain 32, which 
ſince been called, The Sacred Mountain. This remarkable Retreat of two Ame 
contrary to the Inclination of their Leaders, had ſomething very ſurprizing in it; 0 
Memory of which the Roman Hiſtorians had preſeryed, by calling it The Seceſſn þ 


Separation. 


Dion. Hal Tut firſt Buſineſs of the rebellious Armies, was to chooſe themſelves a Genery 


B. 6. p. 375. and make new Officers. Sicinnius was the Man they pitched on to comma 


After which they fortified themſelves, and ſecured themſelves within good Entrend 
Lien, ibid. ments. Within theſe the Roman Legions continually kept themſelves; they neithe 


committed any Hoſtility, nor took any Plunder; but contented themſelves 


ting Proviſions brought them for their Subſiſtence. The Roman Soldiers did not re 
go to War at the Expence of the Publick. Then the Conſuls and Officers, who yer 
deſerted by their Troops, quickly diſpatched a Deputation to Sicinnius, to perſux 
him to return to the Camp himſelf, and bring back his Troops to their Duty, Ju 


In ſucceeding Ages, th made uſe of the F igures of the Hiſtorians ſay nothing at all of it. So 
Monſters and Animals for that Purpoſe ; ſuch as the give no exact Account ot the Form of the 


Eagle, Dragon, Boar and Wolf. The Rapaciouſneſs ſigns which were uſed in the Time of which wen 


of theſe Animals was a Symbol of War, and Battles. now ſpeaking. 


The Figure of the Minotaur was uſed as a Roman 31 O. Hal. gives us the Reaſon of it. The fn 
Enſign, to ſhew, according to Vegetius, B. 4. that the ſays he, reſpect nothing, when they are in theFig, 


Defigns of the General ought to be as intricate and dif- more than their Enſigns and Standards. 


ficult to diſcover, as the Avenues of the Labyrinth, them as ſo many Deities. They indeed ſwearbythei 


in which the Minotaur lived. The Romans often military Enſigns, and pay them a ſort 


changed the Form of their Enſigns, as there was Oc- Worſhip. On certain Feſtivals, they crown then 
caſion; which is manifeſt from the Azziqzes both of with Flowers, and perfume them. Aquile cert, u 
Marble and Braſs. Sometimes they uſed only a Pike /n ala pulverulenta, & cuſtodiis borrida, inupu. 
with a Piece of Wood of a moderate Size tied croſs ur etiam feſtis diebus. Utinamque dicere poem 
it, ſo as almoſt to be in the Form of the Letter T. quis primus inſtituiſſet! Plin. B. 13. This 00 

Sometimes a Hand was placed upon this croſs Piece alſo atteſted by an Inſcription on an antient Made; 
of Wood, perhaps in Alluſion to the Word Manipu— which runs thus, Coxonz. INLAT#. Sicxa (ut 
lus, which ſignified a Sort of Battalion, conſiſting of UNCTA. ' Animated by this ſuperſtitious Prejudc 


two Centuries, i.e. 200 Men. Every Manipalus had the Soldiers braved the greateſt Dangers, 


indeed its own Enſign. Upon the Top of this Sort Death it ſelf, to ſecure theſe precious Pledges frombs 
of Croſs, were pretty commonly placed round and is taken by the Enemy. It often was as much: 
an's Life was worth to ſuffer his Standard to be ti 


oval Bucklers, on which were repreſented the Images 
of the warlike Deities, as Mars, Miner va, and Romulus. ken from him: Hiſtory gives us ſeveral 


To theſe were added, in the Times of Slavery, the thoſe who were condemned to be whipped, andt 
Pictures of Emperors and Generals. This made Ter- loſe their Heads, for having loſt the Colours wiid 


zallian ſay, Apol. c. 16. Omnes illi imaginum ſuggeſius was committed to their Care. 


infignes, monilia crucium ſunt. Suppara illa vexillo- 2 Why was this Mountain called Mon: ſun 
rum & labarorum, ſtolæ crucium ſunt. The Enſigns Was it becauſe it became execrable by the Revolt 
ſometimes terminated in a Ball; probably, to ſhew the People? This ſeems to be a forced Interpretatil, 
the Extent of the Dominion of the Romans, in the and not very agreeable to the Relations of the Hill 
three Quarters of the old World. The Horſe made rians. It was then, becauſe the People, after tl 
uſe of a Standard, for their Enſign, which was called were reconciled to the Patricians, erected an 5 
Vexillum. This was made of a Piece of rich Stuff, upon it to Jupiter Paunus, as a Monument of i 


of about a Foot ſquare. It was faſtened to a croſs Re-union, or in Memory of the Pannick 


Piece of Wood, which was fixed to the Top of a the People were ſtruck, when they deſerted Kon" 


Pike. We here intend only to give the Reader a ge- fly from the Proſecutions of the Nobles. 


neral Idea of the Enfigns and Colours uſed in the R- it was ſo called, becauſe that ſacred and im ion 
man Armies. The Sequel of the Hiſtory will give us Law was here made, which gave Riſe to the Tribe 
more Occaſions than one, of running into a more of tbe Ay ++ From that time their Authority beem 

able, that if any one dared offer any Vi 
Temper lence to the Perſon of a Tribune, he became — 
of the Romans. Beſides, the Uſe of theſe Enſi diately the Czrſe of the People. The A ggreſſot f 
ſeems to be of a very modern Date, with reſpeck to proſcribed, and he was no longer looked on 5 


particular Account of each of theſe Enſiggs, which ſo formi 
varied in Form, according to the Time a 


the Time we are now treating of, when the Republick thing but a Victim devoted to Fupiter. 


was yet, if we may ſo ſpeak, in its Infancy. Should tient Writer, quoted by Livy, pretends, that uff 


we therefore ſay more of them here, it would be miſ- Separation of the People was made 


placed, and ill-timed. We ſhall only obſerve, that e- Aventinut. But D. Hal. and Livy agree, — hret 
very Legion had a Roman Eagle in it: Whence the on this Sacred Mountain, beyond the 7. everone, ˖ 
antient Writers reckon the Number of the Legions Miles from Rome, on the Nomentane May, mW 
10 that of the Eagles. But it does not appear, that the Sabinia and Latium, in the Place where Caſte 
WR 


mans placed the Figure of this Bird on the Top of San Silveſtro, now ſtands. 
their Standards, in the firſt Ages of Rome. At leaſt, at 
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Men hack into the Service, whom you have forced to leave it; and to call home thoſe 


rity can you grve, ſufficient for us reaſonably to rely upon, who have ſo often de- and 
| ered us with falſe Promiſes ? Go, and dwell in the City by your ſelves, ſince you 


' rauny. It is of little Conſequence to us in what Place we live, provided we have but 
bur Liberty in it. Wherever we ſhall enjoy Liberty, there ſhall be our Country. 
I is incredible, what Diſtraction the News of this Separation of the Troops cauſed 
in Rome, When it was brought thither. Thoſe of the Plebeians who had not yet left 
the City to march into the Field, prepared to join thoſe who had deſerted it. The 
Women and Children lamented the Loſs of their Fathers and their Husbands. All 
was in Confuſion within the Walls. The Patricians were forced to guard the Gates 
themſelves, to hinder the People from going out. The Strects were full of Citizens, 
| who were reſolved to leave their native Country. Some were not to be kept with- 
cout Entreaties, others were to be ſtopped only by Violence; and the latter were not 
dilatory in making their Way with their Swords. They broke thro' a ſmall Number 
of Patricians, and came to J7cimmins's Camp. Whilſt they who were not ſtrong 
| cnough to force their Way, filled the City with Cries and Lamentations. One would 
have thought Rome a City taken by Aſſault. The reciprocal Jealouſies the Patricians 
| had of the Plebeians, and the Plebeians of the Patricians, would not ſuffer either to 
| reſt, The Houſes were guarded Day and Night, and both Parties were continually 
upon the Alarm. The Senators aſſembled daily, and enquired after the Authors of 
this Misfortune. They mutually accuſed cach other of Indulgence and Severity. And 
| in the mean time another Fright ſeized them, from another Quarter; the Aqui and 
Volſci, who were no longer reſtrained by the Roman Troops, ſpread themſelves all over 
| the Territory of Rome, without Oppoſition, and led up ſome of their Parties to the 
very Walls of the City. The whole Country was expoſed to the Plunder of the Ene- 
my. Heinnius's Camp only enjoyed Tranquillity, and no otherwiſe cauſed any Diſor- 
der, than by its Inaction. New Recruits came to it daily, as well from the City, as 
| the Caſtles and Villages, which were ſcattered about the Country. The Rebel - Party 
was not only increaſed by the Debtors, but by all the Malefactors, all the Robbers, 
and all the Male- contents in the Republick; and, in a word, by all thoſe who were 
diſpleaſed with the Nobility, and all thoſe whom a Love of Novelty uſually brings 
into a growing Faction. This Progreſs of the Revolt therefore terrified the Senate. 
They expected to ſee Rome, in a little time, beſieged by an Army, conſiſting partly of 
rebellious Citizens, and partly of the antient Enemies of the Republick. The Con- 
| ſcript Fathers, in a Caſe of ſo great Neceſlity, took every one his Poſt, which he was 
| to maintain, The youngeſt went into the Country to ſeize the Caſtles. Others, at- 
tended with their Clients, took Poſſeſſion of the narrow Paſſes thro' which the E- 
nemy might enter the Plain. Others again encamped round about the City; and 
only the oldeſt were left to guard the Walls. However, the Terror of the Senate was 
a little abated, when they ſaw the Rebels did not join the Enemies of the Republick, 
but kept themſelves ſhut up within their Intrenchments, without murdering any Bo- 
dy, or committing any Robberies. This made them think it poſſible to bring back 
the Male-contents, by a Treaty. 
 I\Deep, the wiſeſt of the Senators thought they might come to a Capitulation 
Vith theſe unhappy Citizens, whom an extravagant Severity had made deſperate. A/ 
ter all, ſaid they, their preſent Conduct ſhews, that they have not loſt all Love to their 
Comtry. Their preſent Moderation is a ſufficient Proof, that if they could but obtain 
reaſonable Terms of us, they would return to the City, and not abandon their Wives, 
their Children, and their Houſbold Gods. Let us not therefore value our ſelves upon 
% ll-judg'4 Conſtancy in oppoſing them. This would only double their Obſtinacy. It is 
ſometimes neceſſary to abate of that inconſiderate Haughtineſs which is concealed un- 
der the Pretence of maintaining the Dignity of the Senate. It is never diſbonourable 
% make up Differences with thoſe whoſe Anger may prove fatal to us. We often 
meat with our Enemies; and why ſhould ewe now diſdain to capitulate with our fellow 
ens? The People of Rome have as much, if not more Authority in the Republick, 
ere were any, what a Maaneſs is it to prefer Decorum to Safety ? The Advice IE 
3 | 22 wiſe 


his Anſwer was that of a reſolute Man, who was determined to keep no Meaſures Year of 
| with them. I. well becomes you, (aid he to the Envoys, to endeavour to bring thoſe ROME 


Citizens F Rome whom your 0WNn Oppreſſions obliged to leave the City ! WWhat Secu- XV imomnivs, 


alme claim all Authority there. This vile Populace will no longer obſtruct your Ty- B. 6. 5. 375. 


n ue. Where then is the Diſhonour of coming to a Compoſition with them? And if Ibid p. zin. 
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wiſe Senators prevailed againſt the Opinions of ſome very hot and moroſe Men, who ver : 
for no Accommodation with the Rebels, unleſs they laid down their Arms, ang by 
ſolutely delivered themſelves up to the Diſcretion of the Senate. Deputies Wer 
therefore nominated, to go to Sicinniuss Camp, and propoſe a Reconciliation. Theſ: 
purſuant to the Inſtructions given them by the Senate, did not declare at once all they 
were inclined to grant the Rebels; but contented themſelves with offering them Im 
punity for their Revolt; and then demanded to know what they wanted, and Upon 
what Terms they would return to the City. This Demand ſhock'd the Mutincer; 
Theſe People, ſay they, would have us declare our Pretenſions : What ! can the Jens. 
tors be ignorant of them? Don't they know to what Extremities we have been red. 
ced, by the Avarice of the Patricians? They offer us Impunity ; as if they had ye; , 


Power of puniſhing as they pleaſed. We have nothing to do, but to give them ud 0 
the Swords of their foreign Enemies; and then, what will become of theſe Uſurpers Kona 
of the ſupreme Authority in Rome! This was all the Anſwer the Deputies broyghy 18 


back to the City; which filled it with Conſternation. The Tumults in it increaſe 
The Senators could neither find out any Remedy for the Evils which threatened Rows 
nor any Expedient to poſtpone them. They aſſembled daily; and their Deliberations 
ended in nothing but mutual Invectives, and uſeleſs Quarrels. They roſe without 
making any Decree. Even thoſe of the People, who continued at Rome, out of ſome 
Regard for the Patricians, fell off from them by little and little, and came and join. 
ed the Army on the Sacred Mountain. Every Morning diſcovered that a good Num. 
ber of Citizens had gone off the preceding Night. The Conſuls Year was not yet ex. 
pired. But as they were both fallen into Contempt, it was thought impoſlible to re. 
concile the People to the Senate, while they continued in their Office; and every 
Body was ſo much afraid of it, in ſuch difficult Times, that none ſtood for it. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the Centuries which were left at Rome, aſſembled in the Campus Martins, 
and there choſe two Men, Poſthumins Commins 33, and Sp. Caſſius, who were equally 


but Of 
gar 
We ha 
9 7 Jy 
yen gu 


acceptable, both to the People and the Patricians. They were choſen before the uſual lein 7 
time, but this was not made any Objection to their Election. They had both born yrauſe 
ate Wi 


this Office before, with general Approbation: And a great deal was now expected 
from their wiſe Adminiſtration. | | 
F. XII. Tat two new Governors of the Republick delayed not to aſſemble the 


md Our 
this 


Senate, whoſe Meetings could not but be leſs tumultuous than before, on account of L Ph 
the Eſteem the Conſuls were in, and the Reſpect which was paid to their Perſons. 1 be 
The Senators firſt asked Menenius Agrippa 34 his Opinion. He was an old Senator, 14010 
grown grey in the Service of the Republick, and yet more conſiderable for his ſtcady ated, 
Probity, than for the great Employments to which he had been promoted in Rom. Ts 
He had all along kept neuter, in the Diviſions of the People and the Senate, without ut intel 
fomenting the Pride of the one, or countenancing the Licentiouſneſs of the othcr. = ch 
Beſides, he had been as inoffenſive and blameleſs in his private Character as the fi- deſite 
mous Poplicola was, whom he took for his Pattern. He thus declared his Opinion, me tot 
concerning the Neceſſity of a Reconciliation with the People, who had ſeparated cteto, | 
themſelves from them. It is ſurprizing, ſaid he, that Paſſion ſhould carry ſome St ie reg 
nators ſo far, as to make them believe, that Rome may ſubſiſt without the Peeple 12 J. 
who have ſequeſtered themſelves from us, and may ſupply the Place of our own Tros 4 ven 
with foreign Recruits. No, Conſcript Fathers, without the ſame Soldiers who welt 4 [ an 
born within our Walls, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in our Legions by their Vi der | 
lour, and whoſe Hearts are entirely Roman, you are not to hope you ſhall be 4 Wee 
to guard againſt the Inſults of our foreign Enemies, and maintain the Aſcendant 4 7 fir 
Rome has gained over them. And will the new Inhabitants we ſhall bring into tht Fes r 
City, live more peaceably than our old Citizens ? Conſider how many different Nations 7 ropartt 
are riſen up againſt us all at once, upon a Report of our Diviſions. The Sabines, tht fy by re, 
Aqui, the Volſci, and the 35 Hernici, have all taken hold of this Opportunity 10 dt- 4 051 
1, 6 | re 
33 D. Hal. tells us, that the new Conſuls entered gine, contrary to the Teſtimony of molt Authoty nn... - 
upon their Office on the Calends of September, i. e. a that this Senators Prænomen . This _ 3 oY 0 
Month before the Conſulate of T. Veturius and A. Vir- name was given him, as we have elſewhere obſer Urig 
Kinins expired, according to our former Remark. on either becauſe his Mother brought him into the W, ny) thoug} 
ene Conſulſhip of Brutus. Nevertheleſs, to ſpeak the with great Difficulty, as Play has obſerved, 64 termine 7 
truth, nothing is more uncertain, than the Beginning uod ægre parts fit ; or becauſe, according '0 %% | . 
of the Conſular Years; as we have more than once Hur, he could hardly ſtand upon his Feet, 4 7* prive t 
obſerved. qo | Hoe egritudine. oO BR _ ker becom 
34 We find his Name written in D. Hal. B. 4. 4- 35 The Hernici formerly inhabited the Territol 15 Peop 75 
grippa Menenius. Which has made ſomefalſly ima- of Anagni and Alarro, in the Campagnia di e IB, F 7 
4 2 ; ; 
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way 1s. Campania and Hetruria are either in Motion towards us, or making Prepa- Year of 


* t 
. N to ſtagger already; and the Love of Novelty 8 Impreſſion on 


bh Minds. So that Rome, which was formerly the Terror of her 


L 
L 


unt / 


ut Intereſt, and a Spirit of Faction, blinded the Eyes of thoſe Senators, who depend- 
on the Confiſcation of the Eſtates of the Mutineers. To proceed: The Senior Con- 
deſired Manius Valerius next to give his Opinion freely. This wiſe old Man was 
me to the Senate, tho' diſguſted at the Coxſcript Fathers; being doubtleſs induced 
ſereto, by the Change of the Conſuls. He began his Speech, with complaining of the 
e regard which had been ſhewn for the wholeſome Advice, which he had given 
em. J forewarned you, (aid he, of all the Misfortunes which now beſet us. Let then 
e Event, which has juſtified my former Predictions, at leaſt give ſome weight to 
boſe I am nod going to make. The longer the Senate ſhall delay to come to a Reconci- 
atm with the People, the more advantageous will be the Terms, it will be forced to 
we them at laſt. 1f you had offered the revolted People, the Abolition of their Debts, 
Jour firſt Deputation, you would by this time have ſeen Rome in Peace, and our 
memes repulſed. Jou are cheapening a Peace; and they will encreaſe their Demands 
Proportion to your Advances : and the more you offer, the more obſt mate they will 
Wm refuſing it. I ſhall be much miſtaken, if they dont now require, beſides their 
Demands, ſuch laſting Securities, as ſhall always keep them out of the reach of 
1. Oppreſſions. And indeed, by how many Acts of Injuſtice have we provoked the 
ens of Rome? Ever ſince the Recover of the publick Liberty, the Authority of 
Curiæ in Rome has been ſuperior to ours. Our Decrees have been of no force, till 
0 thought fit to con firm them. They were the ſupreme Fudges in capital Caſes, and 
"mined them without Appeal. And yet what Artifices have not we made uſe of, 
deprive them of their Prrovileges ? At this very time, we would fain have our De- 
er become abſolute Determinations. The Dictatorſhip, the Child of our Policy, robs 
e People of their ſupreme Power in criminal Affairs. Nor is this all. This power- 
ody are reduced to be Slaves to the Patricians, who by exceſſive Uſury, and partial 
| 5 Sentences, 
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* x f Sententes, which they paſs in their own Cauſe, either deſtroy or fink the Digniy, 
O 


R E the People. I am therefore of Menenius Agrippa's Opinion, adding this to it, ©; | 
23 ought Ke to delay gruing the People Satisfaction one Moment. Let their Dem — 40 
PosTAUMIUS granted, be they what he) will, We ſhall not, after all, haue made them ſuffrin he 01 
Cours, Amends for the Injuries we have done them. | K ar; 
n AlL that Valerius had ſpoken againſt the Patricians in general, Appius Clyy 1 2 
Dion. Hal. applied to himſelf, He had no Reaſon indeed to reproach himſelf with any ill Veg te U 
B. 6. 5. 386. his Wealth, or any perſonal Oppreſſions. Yet he made an unneceſſary Apolos Il 
i 1 1 leg by nan) 
himſelf to the Senate on that account. The Fault which was found with his Condue ſpak 
was his being entirely devoted to the Patrician Party, and his being determined; k 6 
deavour to take away all Authority from the People, in order to bring the Republi | perle 
under the Government of a ſupreme Council, conſiſting of a few choſen Men. the 
this View he voted againſt the Treaty which the Senate ſeemed diſpoſed to enter ino and 
with the revolted People. When the Queſtion was put to him, he ſpoke thus, Ig went 
extremely ſurprized, Conſcript Fathers, t ſee you ready to grant a rebellious Pay ende 
what you refuſed them, when they behaved themſelues ſubmiſſrvely. Shall we ny, paſſic 
Untrattableneſs and Obſtinacy a Title for obtaining by Force, what could not by nn thers 
red by juſt Means? What Bounds will the Commonalty then ſet to their Deſires? ij comi 
' ſhall ſoon ſee the Government of Rome reduced to a mere Democracy, and find Il orcat 
men giving Law to the moſt noble and moſt wiſe Members of the State. Did ou ihm ing a 
off the Dominion of a ſingle Prince, only to ſink into Slavery under a vile, untbnti deed, 
Populace ? When they have once extorted from you what they want, by Violeme wi was d 
Neceſſity, to what exceſſive Heights will not their Pride then be carried? Whit Pleni 
have gained one Victory oper you, that will only be a Step towards aſpiring at anthr ple, \ 
and then, whenever you refuſe them any thing, Inſults and Seditions will be the (n who! 
ſequence. But, ſay ſome, we are now ſtreightened both by foreign Wars, and domi Appit 
Dzſſentions. Let us preſerve our Country; I conſent to it : but let us do it in anmy of Ph 
conſiſtent with our Honour and Dignity. Let us not conſider our Deſerters as fn theſe 
midable Army. Their Number is by no means equal to that of thoſe who continu ful. done 
ful to us. Cannot we ſet our Slaves at liberty, and arm them? Can't we lead with will 01 
People which are left, into the Field, after we have forgiven them their Deli, i 0 Gr: 
zndeed by a publick Edict, but in our private Capacities * Cannot we gather tun ande 
the Garriſons which are ſcattered about in the Caſtles in the Country, and call lut an Ha 
our Colonies to the Relief of Rome? Had we not, the laſt time the People un IT 
numbered, i zo000 Men fit to bear Arms? And are our Revolters one ſeventh put the St: 
that Number? At worſt, cannot we enter into an Aſſociation with the Latins in Was to 
preſſing a Mar; and will not the Promiſes we ſhall make them, of giving them al of the 
Privileges of Roman Citizens, keep them ſteddy in their Affection to the Senunu iy 4crive 
Party! But what am I ſaying ? Will the Obſtinacy of our Revolters hold out qui comin 
the Hardſhips of the Winter ? As they are without either Tents or Covering, 771 young 
to the Injuries of the Air, will they not prefer their own Houſes ts Cold and Fill 47 
Mill they reſolve to beſiege us, at the hazard of ſeeing their own Wives and Chill not hen 
maſſacred by their Fellow-Citizens ? Can they have any Dependance on their (u oder to 
manders, whilſt Rome abounds with experienced Generals, who have ſjgnalized im bir fü. 4 
ſelves by ſo many Vittories * I therefore ſtill continue to be A opinion, that it u , ,, 
conſiſtent with the Dignity of the Senate, to forgive the Revolters their Debts, ol eee 
fend a new Deputation to them. In ſhort, all the Clemency that can well be ſi" 0 2 
them, is to treat them with Tenderneſs, after they have laid down their Arms; "ly =. 1. 
conſidering them as a Sett of Fools or Madmen, to ſhew them Mercy as ſuch. . whuls, 
This Speech of Appius divided the Senators into two different Opinions. Ti 3 
young Men were for Appius; but the old were of Menenius Agrippa Opinion. TX umph. A 
bare Name of a civil War was dreadful to them. Both {Parties made a great U — 
roar. But the young Senators prevailed both by Number and Force; and alreal 2+ 
threatened to come to Blows. The Wiſe had nothing left but their Tears and EN" me, ge 
tics. With theſe they abated the Tumult a little, and all were attentive to whit i alt Vie 
Conſuls would ſay. After they had conſulted, and whiſpered together a few Mine Las _ 
the eldeſt of the two declared both their Opinions in theſe Words. It were 1 be lea 
wiſhed, that Concord reigned among us, ſince Diſcord has already ſeparated one 76 3 
of the Republick from us. At leaſt the young Senators ought to pay a Deference if 1 Joung 2 
old, in hopes that they alſo ſhall in their Turns find themſelves reſpected in thi! oi whey 
Were 


Age, ans all this while, the Time is = in elt Diſpures. Let us put a h 


— — 
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War by their Suff rages. Now the preſent Queſtion relates to War. It will therefore 
he very neceſſary to have recourſe to the People, if your being divided in Opinion, eter- 
nally oh rut is our coming to ſome Determination, which is abſolutely neceſſary. Thus 
ſpake the Conſul, and diſmiſſed the Senate, 

g. XIV. SOME Days after, the Conſuls ſent Orders to The Tribes which were diſ. 

red about the Country, and to the Citizens who guarded the Caſtles, to come to 
the City, in great Numbers, on a Day appointed. This Multitude joined the Wives 
| and Children of the Revolters, and waited for the Senators in the Forum, whilſt they 

went to the Senate, which the Conſuls aſſembled the ſame Day. Then the People 
endeavoured, by their Cries, their Prayers, and their Proſtrations, to raiſe the Com- 

aſſion of the Senators, ſome in favour of their Husbands, others of their Fathers, o- 
thers of their Relations, and others of their Friends. The Conuſuls, as they paſſed by, 
commended the Country-people for being ſo punctual in returning to the City in 
great Numbers; exhorted them to continue peaceable; and gave them Hopes of hav- 

ing a Decree in their Favour, from the Aſſembly which was going to be held. And in- 
deed, every thing was tranſacted in it with more Tranquillity than ever. Menenius 
| was deſired to repeat his Opinion; and he ſtill continued to think it neceſſary to ſend 
Plenipotentiaries to the Sacred Mountain, with full Power to grant the revolted Peo- 

le, whatever they thought fit. After this, the Opinion of thoſe Senators was asked, 
who had been Conſuls, and they all voted with Menenius: till at length it came to 
Appiuss Turn, who ſpoke thus. I perceive, my giving my Opinion here, is to no manner 
of Purpoſe. Tou are determined, Conſcript Fathers, to receive the Mutineers within 
theſe Walls upon their own Terms. Tet at leaſt give me leave to ſay, this ſhall never be 
| done with my Conſent. The more raſh you now think my Obſtinacy to ve, the more you 
will one Day, (tho perhaps not till after my Death !) commend me for my Perſeverance. 
| OGreat Jupiter! who art worſhirped in the Capitol! Te Tutelar Gods of the Empire! 
and ye Heroes and Genii who protect us] make, I beſeech you, the Return of our Rebels 
an Happineſs to us; and grant, that I may be deceived in my Apprehenſions. 

Ir muſt be granted, that the Senate had great Reaſon to fear the Conſequences of 
the Step they were going to take. Yet after all, the wiſeſt Advicꝭ they could follow, 
was to divert the preſent Evil. The young Men themſelves came over to the Opinion 
of the old. A young Senator, named Nautius, of an illuſtrious Family, ſince it was 


coming over to the better Side of the Queſtion. He firſt made an Apology for the 
youngeſt Senators, and proteſted that they had not acted either upon Motives of Vani- 


not then determined the Age which was neceſſary, in ly happens, that this Paſſage is not to be found in any 
order to being admitted into the Senate. And yet it is Edition of that Hiſtorian. I rather incline to Sgonius's 
certain, none could be incorporated into the Senate, Opinion. He, B. 2. de Antiq. Fare Civinm Rom. c. 2. 
but ſuch as were of a mature Age. This appears from builds upon a Paſſage of Valerius Maximus, and ano- 
Tully, pro Lege Manilia. He ſpeaks thus with reſpe& ther of N. ally, to fix the Senatorial Age, to the Time 
toP oapey : Quid tam præter conſuetudinem, quam ho- when the Quæſtorſpip uſually ended. Now it's certain 
mint ach, a cujus aSenatoriogradu ætas lounge Men might ſtand for this Office after they were 27. 
aeſſet, imperium atque exercitum dari? Tacitus, An- They might therefore aſpire at the Senatorial Dignity, 
ml. 15. fays, that Vivianus Aunins, Son-in-law to before, or about, 30. Which pretty well agrees with 
Corbulo, was not yet arrived at the Age neceſſary for the Law Pompey eſtabliſhed among the People of Bi- 
being a Senator. Plutarch ſays the ſame thing of Pom- tbynia. By this Law it was enacted, that none ſhould 
700, when he firſt demanded the Honours of a Tri- be made a Member of their Senate, till he was 30 com- 
umph. Moſt Authors repreſent the Senators as grave plete. It 1s 3 Pompey followed the Cuſtom of 
erlons, advanced in Vears: Quibus corpus annis in- the Roman epublick, in this Affair; and the more ſo, 
aun, ingenium ſapientia validum erat. Saluſt. Ca- becauſe Pliny the 4 7 tells us, in one of his Let- 
il. Et Romanus Senatus in hunc uſque diem a Senio ters to the Emperor Trajan, that the Birhynians made 
lane n 75 ſays Plutarch. And Q: Rom. Feſtus, Au- the Roman their Pattern, eſpecially in what related to 
* 1&or, and Florus, all agree in this Etymology. their Magiſtracy and Senate. 55 
be only remaining en then, is, what Age the 37 This Nautius is called Naztes by Virgil. If we 
Ws afterwards fixed. The Hiſtorians of antient may believe the Commentators on this Poet, D:omedes 
ine leave us in Uncertainty about it. It is true, Pan- returned into Nautius's Hands, the Palladium he had 
%% in Faſt. 1. pretends, that the Sons of Senators from Troy. The ſame Poet ſays, Minerva inſtructed 
ad a Right to ſit in the Senate, down to the Time of him in the Art of Divination | 
Joung Papyrins. Then, ſays he, the Senate made a De- Tum ſenior Nautes unum Tritonia Pallas 
wh, whereby they excluded ali from their Aſſemblies Quem docuit, multaque infignem reddidis Arte. 
o were under 25 Years of Age. Panvinins quotes En. B. 5. 


ty 


the Seſſion, that we may aſſemble again in a few Days. And let the young Men then Year of 
| bring better Diſpoſitions of Mind along with them! Otherwiſe, we may perhaps be ROME 
obliged to overlook them in our Deliberations, aud to fix by Law, the Age 3% Men ſball . 
| te obliged to be of, in order to entitle them to a Vote in our Aſſemblies. Beſides, you are Poruvines 


mt ignorant, that it of antient Right belongs to the People, to determine A Fairs of reg rag; 


$Ius, Conſuls. 


derived from one of Mneass Companions of that Name 27, paved the Way for their 


36 To judge by the Conſul's Speech, the Laws had Plutarch, in Pompeio, in Proof of this; but it unlucki- 
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Year of ty, or Views of Intereſt. And then, he conſented, in the Name of them all, tha p 
R O M E oldeſt Senators ſhould make a Decree according to their own Inclinations and Deſen 
8 


2 


SRV It was therefore ordered, that ten Deputies 35 ſhould be ſent to S7cinmius's Camp. Hig o r 
PosTaumws ry has not ſuffered their Names to be buried in Oblivion ; and indeed no Deputation 7 
how; a was ever more honourable. All ten, except young Nautius, had been Conſule: which * Fg x 
vs, Confuls. was not ſo much deſigned to do Honour to the Revolted, as to take care that ,, 777 
but wiſe and prudent Men ſhould be concerned in judging what Conceſſions the * . 
publick might make them, ſo as leaſt to prejudice its Intereſts. - 4 hk / 
F. XV. Wen the Conſuls came out of the Senate, they preſented themſelves h. 3 
fore the People who were aſſembled; and when they had given them an Account , : 1 th 
the Decree which had been paſſed, exhorted them to contribute all they could roma hr 
the Re- union of the Senate and the Army. Then the Deputics were immediately a0 = 12 
patched away, for the Mons Sacer. But the Report of their Deputation came thither 7 
| before them. The People therefore came to meet them, and a great Body of the Rebel 71 his 
6 marched out of their Camp, to do them Honour. In the mean time, Junius Bruti ueſſa 
acted a pretty extraordinary Part among the Revolters. He had a great deal of Wit the 2 
and vaſt Penetration, joined with a clowniſh and filly Carriage and Behaviour. 43 pon t 
then he had the Name of Lucius Junius, as well as the Founder of the Republic, ln Op! 
1 ſo his Habit, and his Ruſticity, gained him likewiſe the Surname of Brutus. And bo raum 
cauſe he had the ſame Names, he therefore thought himſelf deſtined to deliver the beo. Wars 
ple from the Tyranny of the Senate, as the famous Brutus had delivered Rome from terty? 
the Oppreſſions of the Kings. And indeed, the Advice he gave, did not a little contri. Battle 
bute towards the People's gaining that Superiority over the Patricians, which they [The g 
afterwards maintained, and which made them Maſters of the Republick. Liu Ambit 
Junius therefore addreſſed himſelf to the General of the Revolters, and gave him to were { 
underſtand, that it was not proper to fall in very readily with the Propoſals of the Se. puſly ex 


nate. After all, ſaid he, who will ſecure us, that the Promiſes they are coming to nil lem 1 
us, will be faithfully performed; and that theſe fine Appearances ſhall not have a tu. nd u 
gical End? Let me anſwer them, adds he, in the Name of the People ; and you ful the Hen 
ſee how artfally I will preſerve you from the Cheat, which they may perhaps have n. WW! be 


ſolved, to put upon our Credulity. Accordingly, Sicinnius knowing what an excellent uus C 
Fund of Wit the mock Brutus had, gave him Authority to anſwer the Senate's Propo- fecallin 
ſals, in the Name of all the Mutineers. Then the Deputies were admitted into the Proper © 
Camp, and the Revolters came in'Crowds about them, to hear what they had to (iy. ſhall be 
M. Valerius, the Dictator the laſt Year, and that faithful Friend to the People, wis ure we 
their Speaker; and he began thus: To what Purpoſe is it, Romans, that you ftillkey peak, 


away from your Relations and Families? The Senate has choſen ſuch Men, as it thinks e hav 
well affefted to you, to treat with you, and to ratify any reaſonable Propoſals whith onſader, 
you have to offer. It has not ſhewn ſo much regard for its own Dignity, as reſpeti fa Appius 
you. It has done that for your ſakes, which it would perhaps never have done far Is e deli 
reigners. It forgets its Rank in the State, in order to come to a Reconciliation with muſes it 
you. Give therefore the Gods thanks for it, and be grateful for the Kindneſs of tht d only | 
Conſcript Fathers. They indeed are truly Fathers, who don't think it unworthy of then, beſe fa 
to make the firſt Advances, in order to bring back their Children to their Duty. Matt Fave te 
a good uſe of their Condeſcention, and delay not to return to the City, which gave jou bem fro 
Birth, and where you enjoyed many Advantages, of which you ſeem to be a little inſenſiblt 5 AS 10 
/ . $SICINNIUS anſwered, in few Words, that the Affair was of ſuch Importance, 00 lea 
that it deſerved to be well diſcuſſed by the Perſons concerned. And then he invited lace of 
thoſe of his Party, to anſwer to what Valerius had ſaid. But they all looked upon one is Troja 
another, and continued ſilent: till the new Brutus took up the Diſcourſe, as it hal WW Colony 
been agreed he ſhould ; and he firſt addreſſed himſelf to the Soldiers of his Party. Mat Wh, ihe R 
ftrikes you dumb, my Friends? ſaid he to them: Ts it the Fear you are in of the Patti Phich if 
cians? Tou wart for ſome one Perſon to take the whol: Odium upon him, whilſt yourt- ne 8; 
ſolve to take Advantage of all the Benefits he may procure you, at his own Peril. But ii Born | 
after all, what have you to fear? Don't you ſee, that this Senate, which was form"! WM. 554 


ſo imperious, is forced to make the firſt Advances? We have now recovered that Liber) 80 So 

38 Livy mentions only Agrippa Menenius, and not u,; Publius Servilias, the Son of Publius; P bum enate 8 
the other Conſular Men, which were ſent to the Peo- us Tubertus, the Son of Quintus; Titus /Ebutins Fla aſt; * 
ple. But D. Hal. who is more faithful in his Narrati- vu, the Son of Titus; Jervius Sulpitins Gamerit® ſaltify thi 
ons, has tranſmitted to us the Names of theſe Depu- the Son of Pablius; Aulus Poſthumins Albus, the gol auſe to 
ties: viz. Manius Valerius, the Son of Marcus; IJi- of Publius Aulus; Virginins Cœlimontanus, the don 4 ebauch 
#us Lartius Flavus ; Agrippa Menenius, the Son of Ca.- of Aulus; and Spurias Nantins. | | 


2 


which 
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he Faction of the Great had robbed us of : And I will firſt uſe it my ſelf. ] Year of 

k in the Name of you all, and will my ſelf run all the riſque of the Freedom I R © 
{ Me are told, nothing hinders us from returning to Rome. But is this an Ac, CC | 
f Kindneſs ſhewn us by the Senate ? Or does the Senate as it as a Favour of us? And Posrnomws 


which t 
pill [pea 
hall uſe. 


bat are the Conditions of our Return? What Securities will they give us of the faith- 
Performance of 'a Promiſe, which their frequent Breaches of Faith cannot but make 
/ pe? ? Let us ferittly examine where the Blame of our Separation ought in Equity 
oe laid? Were not we forced to is, by the Tnjuſtice of the Senate, and the Severity of 
their Sentences 2. Ts it then we, or they, that ought io ask Pardon? Is it not perverting 
ul the Laws of Equity, to make the Perſons injured, apply for Mercy to thoſe who in- 
red them? Who then ought to be thought ungrateful, the People, or the Senate ? What 
i there that we have not done, to preſerve Rome, and extend her Glory and her Con- 
queſts? And yet, the laſt of the Kings, even Tarquin the Proud himſelf, did not car- 
1 his Oppreſſions, and his Ingratitude to us, ſo far as the Senate has done. When 
acta cg taten, Tarquin permitted his Army to enrich themſelves with the Spoils of 
the Enemy. Nevertheleſs, we reſented his Abuſe of his Power, which was more heavy 
upon the Patricians, than upon us: and we joined with the Senators to deliver it from 
en Oppreſſor. O Heavens! did we then imagine that we were going to fall under more 
rammical Opprefſions ! If we had dreamed of that, ſhould we have gone thro ſo many 
ars, and ſpilt ſo much Blood, for ſixteen Tears together, only for an imaginary Li- 
terty? And yet we had ſcarce eſtabliſhed that Liberty, by ſo many Exploits, at the 
Battle of Regillus, before it was taken away by Violence from thoſe who defended it. 
The Senate was not content to expoſe our Lives in ſo many Wars, purely to ſerve their 
Anlition; but likewsſe treated the Conquerors themſelves, as vanquiſh'd Enemies. 7. hey 
were loaded with Chains, they were reduced to Slavery, and thoſe Debts were rigor- 
y exacted of them, which either their Neceſſities, or the Good of the Publick, forced 
them to contract. They were to be humbled, and abſolutely ruined, by exceſſfue U ſuries. 
Und what unjuſt Treatment did not thoſe few Patricians meet with from the reſt of 
the Senate, who were ſb equitable as to be affeted with our Miſery? One was deprived 
uf the Honours of a Triumph, which he had deſerved ; amther was forced to end a glo- 
aus Conſulate in the greateſt Diſſatisfactiun. But what am I ſaying ? Why am I 
recalling the Memory of what is paſt ? Let us now, my Friends, think only of taking 
proper Precautions for the future. What Security will the Senate give us, that we 
ſhall be perfectly reſtored to our antient Liberties * What Improvement in our Fortunes 
ure we to hope for? With what Demonſtrations of Foy ſhall we ve received in Rome? 
weak, illuſerious Deputies, explain your ſelves; for you are not to imagine, that when 
e have taken up Arms upon wiſe and prudent Motives, we will lay them down in- 
onſuderately. Think you, we will depend upon the Conditions of a Treaty, which an 
Appius and his Cabal will diſannul by an Edict as ſoon as we are diſarmed ? Shall 
e deliver our ſelves up to the Envoys of a Senate, which has ſo often broken the Pro- 
miſes it has ſent them to make us? Or ſhall we entirely depend on Covenants confirm- 
ed only by Oaths ? How man y times have the Gods looked down with Deteſtation on 
beſe faithleſs Men, whilſt they were perjuring themſelves ? How many Promiſes 
wave they broken, which they called Heaven to witneſs ? Neceſſity, ſay they, extorted 
them from us, and the publick Good diſannulled them. But let us take Care, my Friends, 
1 us take Care, how we fall into theſe Snares, Let us fly wherever Fortune or the 
000 lead us. Whereſoever Liberty is, there is our Country. Valour will ſupply the 
{ lace of Riches; a brave Man can live any where. When Æneas ſſed from Troy with 
Fir Trojans, he got a Kingdom in this Country. Let us follow his Example, and found 
Colony which ſhall rival Rome. And let the only Favour we ask at our Departure, 
" the Reward of our Moderation, be this, that wwe may have our Wives and Children. 
Vhich if not granted, let us call the Gods to witneſs the Injuries which will then be 
done us; and let us treat that People as Enemies, who ſhall have uſed us like Slaves. 
| Born the Deputies of the Senate, and the Revolters, were greatly moved with this 
rangue of Brutus. They all burſt out into Tears. They all agreed, that he had 
— exaggerated the Misfortunes the People had ſuffered. They acknowledged the 
Tolters could not be too cautious in guarding againſt the unjuſt Proceedings of a 
8 which had ſo often proved faithleſs. Nevertheleſs, T. Lartius undertook to 
| 2 the Conduct of the Patricians, and to ſhew, that the People had had no juſt 
e to complain of the ill Treatment of the Debtors. Tour Luxury, ſays he, your 


1 
"anche Y. and your 1dleneſs, multiplied your Debts. And was it juſt to refuſe your 
Dddd Creditors 


and Sy. Cas- 
S1Us, Conſuls; 
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without which you could not have ſubſſſel 


Year of Creditors the Payment 0 
ſoever Lartius Was, his Words were ſo un ſeaſonable at th; 
CCLX. time, that he was hiſſed by the Multitude. Sicinnius, the Leader and Chief of the 
Posrnunws volters, took Advantage of it, and made it ſerve his own Purpoſes. Fudge ye, my * 
* N Friends, ſays he to his Soldiers, Fudge ye, 9) ! he Diſcourſe of one who ig come to inte. 
= Conlass. cede with us, what T' reatment e at Rome, n We have laid down 
res. His Intreaties are Reproofs, and his Supplications Inuectiues. See, whethy 
jou think it proper to follow him 1% the City without your Arms, and with your Hays 
es, and the moſt teil 


tied behind ou; and there to undergo the moſt bitter Reproach 
Ficinnius were received with great Applauſes. But inth 


$1avery. Theſe Words of 

midſt of the Acclamations, Menenius Agrippa made 2 Signal, that he had ſomethins 

ro offer. He Was known to be A Man of Equity, and well 3 affected to the People 

They were therefore all Glent, and thought that he, at leaſt, would declare po 

what Conditions the Revolters Were to be receiv'd. But in truth, Menenius was ng 
od Senſe, than of Eloquence.. He ſpoke 


Orator, his SPC 
with a great Air of Freedom and Goodnels, and made as great Impreſſions on the 
Minds of his Auditors as could have been expected. Romans, lays he, we Were nt 
ent hither, either to juſtify our (elves, or accuſe you. e have nothing to do at jr: 
ſent, but to agree upon 4 Method of healing our Diviſions. The Senate has inve{id 
us with full Powers to complete this Work. Let us then enquire into the Canſes j 
jour Diſcontents, and remove them. Jon complain of the Proſecutions your Credim 
ave carried on againſt the Il; let ſuch of you as are noi able 
pay their Debts be diſcharged from them. Let thoſe alſo, «who are legally confined ) 
their Creditors, be ſet at Libert)- for what 15 paſt. And as for the futin, 
the «hole Republick, both Senate and People, will unanimouſly agree to male new i 
gulations about Contracts, and the Intereſt of Money. Will not this then be remoung 
the chief Cauſe of your Complaints ? Tou ſay likewiſe, you would have ſome Securit 
ck ones. Set down jun 


the Sincerity of our Promiſes. Tou ſpall have the moſt authentick on 
comply with them. It ſhall confirm ot 
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F thoſe Loans 


Demands in Writing, and t 
Promiſes, and paſs th ge, which ſpall have the Force of a Law. Cn 
ui that all we who are ſent Deputies 
nd ou 


of the Promiſes we make you. We 
ther 


into the four Engagements, and all po 


Families will for ever 


of the Senators, 4 
r on Hands. In 4 word, tit 


: you proper Tuſtrumen with thei 
laſt Aſſurance we offer you, is ſuch a one as 1s regarded both by Greeks and Barbar 
ſacred than Brutus has repreſalt 


It is the Santtion Ff 


39 It is not to be wonder their Engagements, made uſe ofthe 

grippa ſhould be ſo much inclined to favour the F!e- as we learn from £7), B. 1. E 

beians. He Was himſelf deſcended from 4 Plebeian mentes imbuerat, ut fides ac j urandum, prof 
ænarum metu, civi ent. Frod 


Family, if we ma) believe Livy. Menenium Agrip- gum d ? 

am facundum virum, & quod inde oriundus erat, ple- that time the Romans, as long as C 
2. Nevertheleſs, he had been Conſul. city prevailed amon them, thought 
n the Plebeians had then no rightful cred than Oaths. hey! 
onours of the Magiltracy- The Pa- Obligations, by which th 
not yet ſo much as marry theDaughters m 

We mult therefore ſuppoſe, either that 


or that Menenins Agrippa's Fami- in been 
the right Hand is the Symbol 


he increaſed the mine 
| of Falcidins, Orat. pro Fl 


of Pleberans. 
Livy was miſtaken, 


„Gen. xiv.22- 1y, Which Was origina 
by Tarquin the Elder, when 


cian 
Number of the Senators; or elſe that Menenius him. 
ſelf was one of thoſe newly created Senators, Which believe him, tho? he lwore with his 
tar. Is fi aram tenen juraret, 
ured Perl 8 W 


Brutus incorporated with the old Senators, in order to 
Tarquin the Proud nal inveighs againſt thoſe per) 
ay their Hands upon an) 


fill up the Places of thoſe whom 4 arq#! 
| not afraid to | 1 
que altaria tangum. 


nad cut off. | 
| 40 Numa, in order to make his Romans ſaithful to — Intrepid quæcum 


o 


5 
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then; 
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come jornt Members of the ſame Body-Politick, and let us collect the diſ-united Parts 


"hen the ſeveral Parts of the human Body murmured againſt the Stomach. It is 


forhful, ſaid they, and makes the Eyes, the Arms, and the Feet, ſubſervient to its 


| Pleaſures. 
| "7" was the Conſequence ? The whole Body languiſhed, and the mutinous Members 


ſuffered, as well as the Stomach. This is exactly our Caſe, with reſpect to our inteſtine 


The Hands therefore, and Mouth, and Teeth, refuſed to ſerve it. And 


Divifons. The whole Republick is weakned, when any one of its Members refuſes the 


reſt the Aſſiſtance they expect from it. 
Such a Fable as this was well adapted to the Capacities of the People. They were 


| more ſtaggered by it, than they would have been by any deep Reaſonings. They all 


called out to their Leader to carry them immediately back to the City: And they had 
like to have quitted the Sacred Mountain immediately, without further Precaution. 


| But Brutus put a Stop to the inconſiderate Motion of his Companions, and made them 
ſenſible, that too much Precipitation would infallibly throw them back into as great 


Miſery as ever. It is true, ſaid he to them, the Offers which are made us are very 


| reaſonable. We ought to return the Senate Thanks for them. But who can be ſure, that 
| the Spirit of Dominion, which is very natural to the Heads of a Republick, will not 
| prevent the Performance of them; and that the Patricians, when they have us in 
 Subjeftion, will not make an ill Uſe of our Submiſſion, in order to oppreſs us with the 
| more Diſcretion and Policy for the future? The only Means to preſerve us always 


from their Violences, is to deprive them of the Power of oppreſſing us. Let us brin 
the Senate to this; and then we ſhall be always ſafe. The Gods have inſpired me wit 


| an Expedient, which is the only one that can make our Liberty durable, and the Repub- 


lick invincible. Menenius preſſed the Orator to declare this important Scheme; and 
Brutus went on thus: It is this; That they give us Leave to chooſe annually, a cer- 


| tain Number of Magiſtrates, out of the Body of the Plebeians, who ſhall have no other 


Authority in Rome, but that of being our Protectors, and having a Power to oppoſe 
and diſannul any Edicts or Fudgments which ſhall be burdenſome to the People. This 


| Propoſal of Brutus, was what the Envoys did not expect. So that they deſired a few 


Moments to conſider of it. They drew aſide, conſulted together, ſoon after returned 


to the Aſembly, and when Silence was made, Menenius ſpoke thus: Tour Demand, 


Romans, has given us à great deal of Uneaſmneſs. Shall not we, if we grant it, erect 


two Republicks in the ſame City of Rome? Theſe are ſuch well-grounded Apprehen. 


[tistrue, Oaths, tho” always in uſe, yet followed the ed with Sacrifices and Libations. Livy, B. 1. gives us 
Fate of the Roman Religion, and rook as many dif- an Account of another Way of ſwearing. The Per- 


| ferent Shapes as their Divinities did. Thus the Ro- ſon who ſwore held a Stone in his Hand, with which 


he ſtruck the Victim on the Forehead, and at the ſame 


nan ſwore by their Gods, and made them Sureties 
time repeated this Form of Words, If 1 break my 


lor what they promiſed. They ſwore by Caſtor and 


| Pollux, by Hercules, c. Nor did they ſwear only Word, may Jupiter ſtrike me, as I ſtrike this Victim. 


and tho ſome wicked Princes may ſometimes have broken thro' thoſe religious Year of 
Ties, yet Rome Was never known to carry her Impiety ſo far, as to deſpiſe Contracts R OM E 
made in the Name and Preſence of the Gods. Let Concord then reunite us; and let 3 
mutual Embraces put an End to thoſe Fealouſies which divide us! Let us again be- Porte 


of it... My Meaning will beſt be underſtood by the following Fable. There was a time _ „Conti. 


by their Gods, but alſo by every thing that had any Re- 
lation to their fabulous Divinities ; by Jupiter's Thun- 
den * Arrows, Neptune's Trident. They ſwear, 
lays penal, ſpeaking of the Romans in his time, by 
Ithe Weapons in the Arſenal of Heaven. 
mquid habent telorum armamentaria cæli. 


belle inſulted the Romans, and their Religion, by 
ering by the Fortune, the Genius, and the Health of 


. Horſe. The Veſtals ſwore by Veſta; the Roman La- 
7 by Juno; Husbandmen by Ceres; Vine-dreſſers 
Bacchus; Lovers by Venus and Cupid. One of the 
moſt ſolemn Oaths uſed in antient Rome, was this, Per 
es lapidem, i. e. by Jupiter the Stone: Either al- 
i vg thereby to the Stone Statue, which in the ear- 
7 Ages of Rome, was erected to 2 in the 
* z Or in Reference to the Stone which Saturn 
* thinking it the new-born Jupiter; or laſtly, which 
* moſt general Opinion, in Alluſion to the Cere- 
0 then uſed by thoſe who ſwore by Jupiter, 
5 b Was, to take a Stone in their Hands, and then 
OW it away with all their Strength, ſpeaking 


ſe Words, according to Feſtus, I do not perform 
Jer ome, may Jupiter throw me from Rome, as 1 
his Stone from me. Oaths were often attend- 


1 


thro 


We learn from Aſchylns, in his Tragedy called, The 
Sever before Thebes, that to territy them the more, 
thoſe who took an Oath dipped their Hands in the 
Blood of the Victim. The Aquilii, and the Vitel- 
lii, who entered into a Conſpiracy againſt Rome, in 
Favour of the Tarquins, took their Oaths almoſt in 
the ſame manner. The Romazxs had ſo ſacred a Re- 
gard for Oaths, that they made Faith, or Fidelity, a 
Goddeſs, to whom they gave a conſiderable Rank a- 


mong the Pagan Divinities. Her Province was, to 


take Care that Oaths were faithfully performed. The 
white Veil ſhe had on was the Symbol of Frankneſs 


and Candour. Thus Horace repreſents her: Te Spes, 


& albo rara Fides colit velata panno. Her Prieſts 
wore a Habit of the ſame Colour on Days of Ceremo- 
ny. No Sacrifices but Libations were offered up to 
her Honour. Nama was the firſt who erected a Tem- 
pleto her. Her Statue was afterwards placed in the 
Capitol, according to Tully, B. 2. de Nat. Deor, We 
have this Goddeſs repreſented on ſeveral Medals: A- 
mong others, on one of the Licinian Family, and an- 
other publiſhed by Szravins, c. I. De Diis Rom. ſhe is 
drawn with her right Hand extended, and holding a 
Cornu-copia in her left. W OY 115 


ſions, 
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R OM E without conſulting the Senate. Permit, therefore, ſome of the De 


CCLX. 


PosTHUMIUS 
Cominivs, 


and Sp. Cas- 


SIUS, Conſuls. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. p. 410. 


tered upon their Office the fourth of the Ides of December 44, in the Year of Rome 260, 


the 4' Feciales aſliſting at it. And then the People who had revolted aſſembled i) Curie 
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ſions, that we dare not, tho inveſted with full Powers, determine ſd nice an Afi 
ures to return, 
the City; and be aſſured, that they will not oppoſe you, even in this. For my Po 
T will continue among you, with ſome of my Aſſociates, whilſt Valerius goes with th 
reſt, to receive further Inſtructions from the Conſcript Fathers, 
F. XVI. M. VALE RIUY and his Companions immediately mounted the. 
Horſes, and came to Rome. The Senate was ſummoned by the Conſuls, and Valin 
gave his Opinion, in favour of the Revolters. Appius, who was always the ſame 
cried out againſt the horrible Conſequences, which would follow from Vateriag 
Condeſcenſion. But his Advice was neglected. All the Senators inclined to Peace 
They made a Decree, whereby they granted the People all the Revolters asked, nd 
among other things, the Power of chuſing annual Magiſtrates, to defend them again 
the Attempts of the Patricians. A Conceſſion, which deſtroyed the Hopes of the 
Great, placed almoſt all the Authority in the Plebeians, and made that Government 
almoſt entirely democratical, which before was a Mixture of Democracy and Ariſo. 
cracy. This was making a real Change in-the Republick, even while 'a Republick 
Early the next Morning, Valerius and his Company returned to the Camp; where 
they read the Decree they had obtained of the Senate. It was then no difficult My. 
ter for Menenius to perſuade the Heads of the Army to ſend Deputies to the Senate 
to confirm the Treaty, and to ſatisfy themſelves of the Sincerity of the Senators, % 
nius Brutus, and two others of his Companions, took this Commiſion upon then 
and were accompanied by half the Deputies of the Senate. Menenius continued * 
the Mons Sacer, and drew the Plan of the Law for the Creation of the new Mai. 
ſtrates. Brutus reported, that he had concluded the Treaty in the moſt ſolemn Manner, 


Trey proceeded to elect in the Camp, the firſt Tribunes of the People. Sicinnins 
and 42 Brutus were firſt named; and then 43 three others were added to them; u. 
the two Licinii, Publius and Caius, who were Brothers, and C. Icilius. Theſe fire 
Magiſtrates, created by the People, and taken out of the Body of the Commoner en- 


A Law 45 was paſſed, whereby the Perſons of the Tribunes were made ſacred, i.e. in 


41 The chief Office of the Feciales, regarded the ple, | becauſe choſen out of the * ionary Tribune. 


Faith of Treaties: They were entruſted by the Re- 


publick with the Care of drawing up the Articles of 
them. They were ſworn. to act juſtly in all Caſes, 


without any Partiality. | | 

42 Plutarch, Suidas, and the Latin Writers, ac- 
knowledge, that the Suffrages of the People fell on 
Licinias and Brutus. Livyalone, makes C. Licinius, 
and L. Albinus, to have been the two firſt Tribunes: 
adding, that they aſſociated Sicinnius to themſelves. 
The Names of the two others he omits ; and he ſays 
it is uncertain who they were. But is it credible, that 
the People ſhould exclude two ſuch Men as Siciunius 


Bellatus, and Junius Brutus, who had maintained 


their Intereſts, with ſo much Heat, againſt the Patri - 
cians? Tully places the Creation of the firſt Tribunes, 
in the Conſulſpip of Veturius and Virginius. Which is 
a manifeſt Anachroniſm. 

43 Tully, Orat. 4 Cornel. Livy, B. 2. Zonaras, 
Tom. 2. and D. Hal. B. 6. diſagree, as to the Number 
of the firſt Tribunet. The three firſt Authors reckon 
but two. The laſt, who is always exact in the Cir- 
cumſtances of Facts, declares, the Curiæ choſe five 
Tribunes. Livy ſays, the People choſe two, who choſe 
themſelves three Collegues. But it's probable this laſt 
Choice was not made without the Conſent and Per- 
miſſion of the Commons. In this Caſe they muſt have 
had, according to Livy's own Account, a Share in the 
Election of the five Tribanes. Nor does Piſo's Ac- 
count, quoted by Livy, B. 2. deſerve to be admitted, 


any more than this. That old Annaliſt affirms, that 


the People created only two Tribune at firſt ; and that 
the Plebeiaus, when become more powerful, added 


three more, in the Year of Rome 282, in the Conſul- 


Hip of Claudius and Quinctius. And according to 
him, they brought up the Number to ten, in the Year 
296, when Horatius and Minutius were Conſuls. Var- 
ro obſerves, B. 4. de Ling. Lat. that theſenew-created 
Magiſtrates were 


* 


to the Tribune ſbip on the 4th of the [des of December, 
At leaſt, he ſays of P. 


called TRIBUNES of the Peo- 


44 The 4th of the [des of December, i. e. thetenth 
of that Month, which gave Birth to theſe new Mai- 
ſtrates, was conſecrated by the People. D. Hal. fays 
it was the Day appointed for the Election of the Tri- 
bunes. Livy reports, B. 29. that Nevias was raiſed 


But Tally ſeems to * with them, as to the Dj. 
* that he was to enter 
upon his Office on the Nones of December, i. e. the 
5th of that Month, the Day on which the People pro- 
ceeded to elect Tribunes. Tully, Orat. in Ver. expreſs 
himſelf thus: Publius Sulpitius, judeæ triſtis & ine- 
ger, magiſtratum ineat neceſſe eſt Nonis Decembri, o 
hodie Tribunus plebis futurus. There is then only 
the Difference of four or five Days between then. 
So that, in order to teconcile Tally with D. Hal. we 
muſt ſay, that the Tribanes Year being near expired, 
the People aſſembled on the Nones of December, t0 
appoint Succeſſors, who did not begin to exerciſe 
their Office, till the th of the [des of December. Hou. 
ever, it is not neceſſary to underſtand D. Hal. Com- 
putation in Stritneſs. 1 
45 The Words of the Law were theſe: Trihnnin 
invitum nemo quicquam facere cogito, nec ververit! 
nec aliquem verberare jubeto. St quis contra feteti, 
ſacer oo, & bona ejus Cereri dicata ſunto. Qu enn 
occiderit, purns a cæde eſto. The plural Words, lia 
crate leges, uſed by Tally, relate only to the different 
Articles of this Law, and not to any other Laws bu 
this. Beſides, the Nathe of ſacrata lex, which was g 
ven to this Law, alluded not only to the [mprecations 
denounced againſt him who tranſgreſſed it, hotalſo y 
the Oaths by which it was ratified, and the capital ; 
niſhment annexed to the Violation of it. In this deli 
Twlly ſays, Orat. pro Corn. Balbo; Sandtiones [af yt 
de ſunt, aut genere ipſo, ut obteſtatione, & © onfect p 
one legis; ant pena, cum capat ejus qui cuir fall 
conſecratur. 2 ö 
violable, 
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It ran thus: LET THE TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE BE EXEMPT FROM ALL THE 


violable. 


\cERVILE 
| ; Uu, BUT BY HIS OWN CONSENT. LET No ONE STRIKE HIM, OR CAUSE ANOTHER 
: | 


ro STRIKE HIM. IF ANY OFFEND IN THIS, LET HIM BE EXECRABLE, AND HIS 
Goops APPROPRIATED TO THE WorsaiIP oF CERES. IF ANY ONE KILLS HIM, ANY 
PERSON THAT WILL, MAY KILL THE MURDERER WITH IMPUNITY. In order to 
make this Law perpetual, the People were made to ſwear for themſelves, and their 
poſterity, that they would always conform to it. To this Oath was alſo added a Prayer, 
in theſe Words: May they who have confirmed this Law, and ſhall obſerve it for the 
future, find the Gods of Heaven and Hell propitious to them! And may the ſame Gods 
% always Enemies t0 thoſe wicked Perſons who tranſpreſs it! The Ceremony con- 
cluded with erecting an Altar to Jupiter, on the Top of the Hill, where Hicinnius's 
Army was encamped; and this venerable Memorial was called the Altar of Jupiter 
the Terrible. After the Place on which it ſtood had been conſecrated, Sacrifices were 
ered up on it: And then the People followed the Deputies of the Senate, and re- 
turned to the City. ä 
Ark the People, upon their Return, had given thanks to the Gods of Nome, they 
made new Demands upon the Senate. The firſt was, that it would ratify the Election 
of the Tribunes, which had been made on the Mons Sacey : And it was according- 
y done. The ſecond was, that the People ſhould be allowed to give the Tribunes 
mo Aſſiſtants, for the eaſier Diſcharge of their Office; and that the Plebezans ſhould 
have the Right of chuſing them. It was to be the Buſineſs of theſe new Magiſtrates, to 
prepare Matters for the Tribunes, and to judge of them in the firſt Inſtance; to take 
care that the City ſhould be well ſupplied with Proviſions, and to regulate the Price of 
them: and laſtly, to inſpect all the Buildings, both publick and private, in Rome. From 


proved likewiſe of the Creation of thoſe two Offices, on the Foot the People deſired 
it. So that, the c Adiles were originally only inferior Magiſtrates to the Tribunes of 
the People, on whoſe Tribunal theirs was long dependent. 5 

6. XVII. ROME now enjoyed a profound Peace. The Patricians kept up a good 
Intelligence with the Curiæ, and the Conſuls were not thwarted in their Adminiſtra- 
tion. So that Mens Thoughts were now wholly taken up with foreign Wars. Troops 
were raiſed in the City, with incredible Eaſe and Expedition. The Conſul Sp. Caſſius, 
to whoſe Lot it fell to ſtay in Rome, and take care of Affairs at home, kept but a 

ſmall Part of the Levies with him. The Command of the main Body was given 
to his Collegue Poſthumins Cominius. His Army conſiſted partly of Roman Citi- 

zens, and partly of Latin +7 Troops, which ſerved under him as Auxiliaries: Co- 

minus choſe to turn theſe formidable Forces againſt the Volſci. Theſe old Ene— 


upon the firſt Attack, their Valour vaniſhed. Being routed, they fled to their Cities. 


and did not ſignalize their Valour by any conſiderable Exploits. Longula was taken 
and given up to be plundered by the Roman Army. From thence Cominius marched 
to Poluſca, a City near Longula ; and it was taken by Aſſault the ſame Day he ſate 
down before it. It could not withſtand the Aſſault, and its Gates were broken down. 
This Place formerly belonged to the Romans, but had revolted to the Lolſci. The Au- 
thors of the Revolt were put to death, and Fines laid upon the reſt of the Inhabitants. 
So that being now reduced, and ſeverely treated, it continued ſubject to the Romans. 

F. XVIII. Taxsk two firſt Conqueſts were only an Introduction to a more conſidera- 
ble Expedition. Corioli 48 was the Metropolis of the Yolſci, whence all their Colo- 
les were ſent out, their Capital, and one of the ſtrongeſt Places in old Latium. An 
My was ready to defend its Walls, which were of an extraordinary Height and 
hickneſs. In a word, it was ſo well ſtocked with Proviſions and Ammunition of all 
orts, that it ſeemed impregnable. Beſides, the Antiates 49, Allies and Neighbours of 


{Theſe two Magiſtrates were a ſort of Aſſociates, 48 There are no Footſteps of old Corioli now re- 
Io, ar Subalterns, to the Trißanes. They were cal- maining. We only know, that it was near the Ponrina 
bo Adiles, from Ades, an Edifice] becauſe they Palus, not far from Longula and Poluſca, formerly 
the Inſpection of publick Edifices. Their Office two conſiderable Cities in the Country of the Voſſei; 
| . alittle like that of the Ave among the Greeks, whoſe Situation is not exactly known. 
ne Commifſaires de Police among the French. 49 We have already placed Antium, one of the moſt 
a Livy adds, B. 2. that Sp. Caſſins concluded, or wealthy: Cities in Confederacy: with the Yolſcs, at 2 
"Ting an Alliance with' W- Latins, during his A- - Mile's diſtance from the City now called Nettuno, 
at Rome. nmnmnnaeear the Promontory which the Natives call Capo 
| Eeee e 4 Anzo. 
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OFFICES IMPOSED ON THE CITIZENS. LET NONE OF THEM BE LAID Upon R O M E 


CLX. 


Pos r HUMius 
Couixius, 

and Sp. Cag- 
slus, Conſuls. 


this laſt Part of their Office, they took the Name 45 of HA diles. The Senate ap- | 


mics of the Romans put a good Face upon it, and yentured to take the Field: But 3 B. 2. 


The firſt City the Conſul beſieged, was Longula. The Volſci defended it but faintly, Dis: ot 
6. p. 411. 
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Cominivs, 

and Sp. Cas- 
$1vs, Conſuls. 


* PJutarch in 
his Life of Co- 
riolanus. 


Livy, B. 2. 
ibid. 

Plut. ibid. 
Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. p. 412. 


Orat. pro Planco. 


a Man but ſignalized himſelf by ſome Exploit: And, which is ſcarce credible, My: 
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the Volſci, were, upon the firſt News of the Siege, to come and fall upon the N, 
Camp, and attack it on a ſudden, whilſt the Beſieged ſallied out againſt the Beſſege 
with all their Forces. However, Cominius was ſanguine enough to promife himſelf, 
Conqueſt of this Place. The Conſul did not then know that a young Patrician would 
carry away all the Honour of the Action, and by his Valour totally eclipſe the Glo 
of his General. This Hero, then in the Flower of his Age, was Caius 50 Marcijy; 10 
well known ſince by the Name of Coriolanus. He had already made ſome an 
paigns ; at the Battel of Regi/lus he ſignalized himſelf, and fought like a Lion in 
his General's Sight. He one day ſaw one of his Fellow-Citizens * like to be cu In 
pieces at his Side; he revenged the Roman, ſaved him from Death, killed his Ene. 
my, and was honoured with a Czvzc& 5" Crown for his Reward. Marcius y, 
nobly extracted, and born with all thoſe Diſpoſitions, which were then Natury 
to the Nobility of Rome. His Life was frugal, his Manners chaſte. He deni 
himſelf every thing, yet was liberal to others even to Profuſion. Beſides, as he wx y 
avowed Advocate for the Patricians; he could ill brook the Authority of the 7;; 
bunes of the People. Nevertheleſs, he then concealed his Sentiments, and waited u 
declare himſelf, till his Services and Glory ſhould encreaſe his Credit. Tho' Marci. 
was already known among the Troops, he had no other Superiority in the Army, thy 
that which Birth and Bravery procure private Soldiers who diſtinguiſh themſelye,, 
THe Conſul Cominius came and fat down before Corioli. He was ſenſible it woll 
not be ſo eaſily reduced, as Longula and Poluſca had been. He attempted to ſcale th 
Walls from Morning till Night; but was forced to call off his Troops at Sun-ſet, wi 
conſiderable Loſs. The next Morning he advanced with his Machines, and reneye 
the Attack. And then he received Information, that the Antiates were to attack hin 
in the Rear, the ſame Day. He therefore divided his Army into two Bodies; one he 
appointed to ſcale the Walls, the other to oppoſe the Enemy, he expected. He con. 
mitted the Care of carrying on the Siege to T. Lartius, and took upon himſelf the 
Command of the Army, which covered it. That Day was made memorable by to 
Battels the Romans had to ſuſtain ; one with the Troops of Corioli, the other with the 
Antiates. The Roman Legions never behaved themſelves with more Bravery. Nt 


cius appeared in both Armies, and carried away all the Glory of both Battels. His E 
ploits ſeemed more than human. At break of day, Lartius advanced with his Ram, and 
Towers 52, to the Ramparts of the City, and battered them both at top and botton 


d*Anuzo. Tho! Antiam was near the Sea, it had no 
Port: and therefore Strabo calls it *Axwwes. Some 
Greek Authors give it the Name of Ati, and "Artic. 
He that abridged Stephens, is miſtaken in making An- 
zium and Antia two different Cities. 
yo Lapus and Gelenius give Marcins the Prenomen 
of Cnæus, upon the Credit of ſome antient MSS. they 
had in their Hands. Plat. Livy, and D. Hal. call him 
Caius. The Family of the Marcii was Patrician, and 
reckoned Ting A. Marcius among its Anceſtors. 
51 The Civic Crown was the Reward allotted for 
him, who had ſaved the Life of a Citizen, by killing 
his Enemy who was ready to diſpatch him, on the 
Field of Battel. It was preſented to the Deliver- 
er by the Perſon delivered, in Proof of his Grati- 
tade. Civica Corona, ſays Gellins, B. 5. appellatar, 
quam civis civi a quo ſervatus eſt in prælio, teſtem vitæ 
Jalutiſque percepte, dat. This Acknowledgment was 
often very unwillingly made, according to Tally, 
d etiam gregarii milites faciunt 
inviti, ut coronam dent civicam. The Civick Crown 
was generally made of Leaves of Oaks, or Beach, or 
Holm-Oak. The Roman repreſented, by it, the Sim- 


plicity of the golden Age, when Men unanimouſly 


* L 
af ©. 
1 > 


ſervari quidem hominem nefas eſſe Iucri call, 


laboured to preſerve one another. Plutarch end 
why the Oak was preferred: and ſays, it Was either 
becauſe being a very common Tree, the Gene 
were never at a loſs for a Reward for the Valiant; 
becauſe it was conſecrated to Jupiter, the Protedo 
Cities; or laſtly, becauſe it is the moſt fruit 

ſtrong of all wild Trees. He who received this 

of Diſtinction, had a Right to wear it at all Tim 
and in all Places. Among other Privileges wy x 
annexed to it, one was, that he, his Father, and f 1 
father, were exempt from all ſervile ork fol 

Publick. He had a Right to chuſe an honourablet 
at the publick Games, at which he no ſooner FH 
but the Senators and People roſe up, to do _— . 
nour. This we learn from Pliny, B. 26. ee : 
cludes this Account with an exceeding fine Rte 
O mores æternos, qui tanta opera honore ſolo 5 5 
rint, & cum reliquat coronas auro commen 1 wh 
lutem civis in pretio efſe noluorint! clara pr 


find the Figure of theſe Civick Crowns, on han 
Medals, with this Inſcription, Os C1v1s SE 
That above, is one of Ax 


fins Ceſar's. 
52 Towns were f. rrnerly attacked with 7 
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with Fury. In that inſtant the Garriſon of Corioli opened all their Gates, to make a ge- Year of 
"cral Sally. The Beſieged were animated by the Preſence of the Antiates, whom they R = 4 E 
(aw adVANCINg in the Plain. The firſt Onſet of the Volſci was terrible: yet the Romans VU 
ſuſtained it with Intrepidity. Afterwards, as the Enemy's Troops were ſuperior in Posruuuius 
Number, Lartiuss Men were thrown down headlong from the Top of the Hill, on r agen 
which the City ſtood. They were already flying towards the Roman Camp, when Mar- sius, Confuls. 
cus got together a ſmall Body of his Fellow. Soldiers, and checked the Fury of the 
Fnemy. He at firſt fought retreating, and afterwards made a great Slaughter of the 
Volſci. Then he cried out inceſſantly to thoſe who were flying, to rally, and ſtopped a 
| (ficient Number, to check the Impetuoſity of the Enemy, and recover Ground. Af- 
ter this, he, in his Turn, attacked the Troops of Corioli, made them turn their Backs, 
and purſued them. His Ardour carried him to the very Foot of the Walls, and he and 
his Company entered the City with the Yolſe?, by the Gate which had been opened for 
the Conquered. Marcius, with a Flambeau in his Hand, ſet fire to the Houſes neareſt 
the Ramparts. The Streets of Corioli were narrow; and thoſe who fled, their Numbers 
being increaſed by the Fire, were much crowded. The Romans ſtrewed the Ground 
| with them, and ſtill drove them before them fighting, tho' the Women threw down a 
Shower of Stones upon them, from the Tops of the Houſes. Marcins, tho' tired with 
| Slaughter, did not think he had yet gained ſufficient Glory. As ſoon as he ſaw the Ci- 
ty in the Power of the Romans, he left his Fellow-Soldiers to plunder it: Whilſt he, 
| attended by a few brave Men, returned to the Conſul's Army with incredible Expedi- 
tion. He carried thither the News of the taking of Corioli, and came to offer his Ser- 
vice in the Battel they were going to begin with the Antiates. Cominius would not 
| eafily have believed the City had ſurrendered ſo ſoon, if the Smoke which was ſeen 
to ariſe from the burning Houſes, had not confirmed Marc:nus's Report. And all were 
| ſurprized to ſee him asking no Reward for ſo great Services, but leave to expoſe him- 
ſelf to freſh Dangers. Cominius permitted him to go with his Troop againſt the moſt 
formidable Body of the Antiates, and fight in the firſt Rank of the Roman Army. And 
here it may be ſaid, that he ſurpaſſed himſelf, and that his firſt Victory was but a feint 
| Sketch of that which followed. 
As ſoon as the Trumpet ſounded, Marcius began the Attack. The Troops which 
| faced him, endeavoured in vain to repulſe him. He broke thro' them. But when he 
| had penctrated as far as the Center of the firſt Line, he was inſtantly ſurrounded with 
Enemies. The imminent Danger of ſo brave a Man, made the Conſul ſend him Re- 
lief. Then the Romans preſſed ſo warmly upon the Antiates, that they put them into 
Diſorder; of which Marcius took Advantage, and continued to purſue the Battalions he 
had broken. The Romans, who ſaw that his Strength was exhauſted, and that he had 
received a thouſand Blows, adviſed him to quit the Field. But he replied, Do you Plutarth, ibid, 
think a Man is ever tired with conquering? And without ſaying any more, renewed 
his Purſuit of the Enemy, with Fury. Till at length, quite fatigued with running a 
great way, and out of Breath, he fainted. The Romans, whom he had outrun, found 
| him upon the Ground, in the midſt of the Dead and Wounded. But as ſoon as he had 
covered his Strength, by a Moment's Reſt, he ſtarted up, and put himſelf at the Head 
| of the Romans about him. With them he flew to thoſe Battalions of the Enemy, which Dior. Ha 
jet preſerved ſome Order, fell upon them with Fury, put them into Diſorder, and B. 6. p. 414. 
| flew all before him. Night alone put an end to the Battel : and then Marcius went to 
take a little reſt in the Camp of the Conquerors. | 
Taz next Day brought yet more Glory to the brave Marcius. It is a queſtion, whe- P/utarch,i5ia, 
| ther the Honour he then gained by his Modeſty, did not equal the Glory he had ac- 
quired the Day before, by his Valour. The Conſul erected his Tribunal before his Tent, 
Called his Soldiers together, and among the reſt, Marcius by Name; and then made an 
Harangue to them, as was uſual with Generals, after a Victory. The whole Speech 
Vas little elſe but a Panegyrick on the brave Marcius. Inſomuch, that tho his Valour 
ad ſhined very eminently in the Action, yet the perſonal Diſtinction Cominius ſhewed 
lim, raiſed fealouſy in many Minds, againſt his riſing Merit: And the Uneaſineſs of 


Towers of Wood, built upon Wheels. By the help ſhall ſpeak of them more at large at that time. D. Hal. 
* eſe Towers, the Beſiegers made their Approaches, declares, that Cominius madeuſe of Mantelets, Hur- 
2 raiſed themſelves as high as the Walls, to diſco- dles, and Ladders, in the Siege of Corioli. We will 
: What paſſed within the beſieged Place, to lay the give an Account of the ſeveral Machines uſed by the 
Ra in Ruins, and beat off the Garriſon from the Antients, in battering and defending Towns, in ano- 
tr Mach, With their Darts. The Uſe of theſe mili- ther Place. | 
Machines became afterwards very common. We | 19 5 
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Year of his Rivals was yet more increaſed, by the extraordinary Rewards with which + 
RK OE ſul honoured him. After he had put a Crown 53 of Gold upon his Head, he aſlio 
CE , hima tenth Part of all the Spoil taken in the Plunder of the City, and from che fn 
Pos ruvuius fiates after the Battel. Cominius gave the young Hero a fine Horſe with ſtately Fu; : 
Comms. ture, in the Name of the Republick ; with leave to chuſe out any ten of the Prifoner 
sis, Conſuls. Which he pleaſed, for himſelf. And laſtly, he allotted him as much Money az; 1 
Dion. Hil. could carry away. But Marcius's Eyes were not dazzled with Preſents, which could o 
B. 6. % ly make him rich. Of all thoſe Offers, he accepted only the Horſe; and demands 
only one Captive of the ten, and that with a Deſign to give him his Liberty, Th 
was one of the Antiates, an old Friend to his Family, and whoſe Anceſtors had Tos 
attached to his, by the Ties of Hoſpitality. This generous and diſintereſted Refuſa t 
lenced even Jealouly itſelf. All reſpected an Hero, whoſe Sentiments were as noble. 
as his Valour ſignal: and the Conſul determined to give him the Surname of Cyr;y, 
nus. By which, he ſeemed to take all the Honour of the Victory from himſelf, to oj 
it to an inferior Officer. The Probity of the Romans was then capable of exerting it 
ſelf in ſuch equitable Inſtances of Moderation. And, which is yet more, Cominins di 
not enjoy the Honours of a Triumph, as Conquerors uſually did, after an imporay 
Expedition. Without doubt, he thought Coriolanus better deſerved a Triumph than 
himſelf. In ſhort, if his Collegue Ip. Caſſius had not cauſed it to be inſcribed on 
Column, that Cominius had made War with the Volſci, in his Conſulſbip; Poſterity 
would never have known, that he commanded the Army at the Battel of Corioli. 9 
much was the Glory of the General eclipſed, by that of a private Soldier! 
F. XIX. ThE Reduction of the Volſci made all the Enemies of Rome tremble. The 
Nations which were ſo fierce, and full of Threatnings, in the Time of the late Sedi. 
tions at Rome, kept at home, and appeared no more in the Field. So that Coming 
disbanded his Army. Then nothing was thought of at Rome, but Works of Religion, 
publick Games, and Treaties of Peace. Poſthumius had made a Vow in his DiAaty: 
ſip, when he was making War with the Latins, to build a Temple to Bacchus, Cre, 
and the Goddeſs Libera 54. This Building was not finiſhed, till Caſſius and Compine 
were Conſuls; and the former was pitched upon to dedicate it 55. This Temple 
ſtood at the End of the great Circus. The Latins had deſerved well of the Republic, 
during the Diſſentions at Rome. Their Zeal had ſignalized it ſelf againſt the 
Enemy abroad, whilſt the Romans were labouring to appeaſe the Tumults at home, 
Beſides, they had augmented the Roman Army, with Auxiliaries, in the laſt Campaign, 
The Republick therefore was not ungrateful for theſe Services. It confirmed 55 the 
antient Alliance entered into with the Latin Nations, by new Oaths; and in order to 
cſtabliſh it the more, a third Day was added to the Feriæ Latinæ 57 : and the ney 
/Edaltes were ordered to provide Sacrifices, and make all other Preparations for the 
Feſtival. | | 


292 


he Cox. 


Lic y, ibid. 


 wominuavit. 


53 This Crown of Gold was, among the Romanus, 
the Reward of military Valour. It was chiefly given to 
him, according to Polyb;#5, who firſt began the At- 
tack, or ſcaled the Walls, of a beſieged City. Antient 
Writers mention ſeveral ſorts of Rewards, which the 
Roman Republick aſſigned to brave Men, and of which 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 

4 D. Hal. calls this Divinity Ke. The Antients 
gave Proſerpine the Name of Libera, or Cora, indiffe- 
rently : Which Names have the fame Signification as 
Virgo, Puella, Filia. Thus they called Bacchus, Li- 
ber, Alömros, i. e. according to the Conjectures of the 
Mythologiſts, and among the reſt Yoſſius, Ag wes, Fu- 

iter's So. Min. Fehx, in Octav. ſpeaking of the 
— of Proſerpine, calls her Libera. Arnob. B. 5. 
does not diſtinguiſh one from t' other: Quam ætas mor- 
talium conſequens, modo Liberam, modo Proſerpinam 
he Bacchus we ſpeak of, was one of the 
five of that Name, whom Tally mentions, B. 2. de 
Nat. Deor. and who, he ſays, was Son to Ceres, and 
Brother to Libera — quod ex nobis natos Liberos ap- 
pellamus, idcirco Cerere nati nominati ſunt Liber + 
Libera. 2 BELL "7 

55 Tacitus tells us, Awn. 11. that this Temple, being 
deſtroyed by Time, or conſumed by Fire, was rebuilt 
by Auguſtus, and conſecrated by Tiberiur. Deum 
Ale, vetuſtate aut igni abolitas, 11 75 ab Auguſto, 
Tiberius dedicavit Libero, Libereque, „ 


Cereri, j 
ta Circum Maximum, quas Paſtbhumius Dictator vove- 


rat. He ſeems to have thought Poſthamins vowedto 
build three Temples. D. Hal. acknowledges butone 
for theſe three Divinities, Te, . 

56 The new Treaty between the Romans and Ls 
ius was, according to D. Hal. drawn up in theſe 
Terms: Let the Alliance between the two Nations 
continue as long as the Heavens and Earth; letthem 
never go to War with one another; let them nee 
ſtir up foreign Enemies againſt each other; let not 
either permit thoſe who have declared War agail 
the other, to paſs thro? their Country; let them mi- 
tually aſſiſt one another, and unite all their Forcs 
againſt the common Enemy; let them divide ttt 
Spoils of the Enemy equally, whenever they ful 
have made War at a common Expence; let all VI 
ferences about private Contracts, be decided in tea 
Days, at the Tribunal of that Nation where the Col. 
tract was made; and laſtly, let nothing be added o 
this Treaty, but by the Conſent of all the Ama 
and all the Latins. 
5 7 Beſides what we have already faid of thoſe Fell 
vals, Macrobins obſerves, that theſe' were fone 
thoſe Feſtivals which the Romans called Ferie cn? 
tive; i. e. ſuch as had no fixed Time for their Cel. 
bration, but were celebrated annually, on ſuch 0 
as the Magiſtrates thought fit. It was the Cale 
Buſineſs to appoint them. He was not ſufferedio 
out on any military Expedition, before he Þ of ths 
ed at the Celebration of them. The Want 
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Doͤn Ne theſe publick Rejoicings, the famous Menenius Agrippa died. Rome was 
indebted to him for the Reconciliation of the People with the Senate: But he had 
gone more Honour to his Country, by his exemplary Auſterity and Diſintereſtedneſs, 
than by his Victory over the Sabines, or his Zeal in quelling the Sedition. As he re- 
ſembled the Great Poplicola, in the Virtues of a rational Philoſophy, ſo he was like 
him in the Poverty in which he died. In a Meeting of his Relations, the Guardians 
he appointed over his deſtitute Family, agreed not to be at the Expence of a Funeral 
pomp for him. They thought to bury him without any Ceremony. This the People 
underſtood, and upon the Motion of the new Tribunes, reſolved that ſo great a Man 
hould be as much diſtinguiſhed after his Death, as he had been in his Life- time. They 
agreed to pay a Sextans 55 per Head, towards the Expence of magnificent Obſequies 
for him; and never was Contribution raiſed with a more univerſal Conſent. The Sum 
wasalrcady collected, when the Senate entered into a Sort of Emulation with the Peo- 

e, and thought it not for their Honour, that the moſt illuſtrious Patrician in Rome; 
| tho' the moſt indigent, ſhould be carried to his Funeral-Pile at the Expence of the 
Commons. They therefore aſſigned a Fund for his Funeral, out of the publick 
Treaſury. The Quæſtors 59 were ordered to take Care that magnificent Obſequies 
were performed for Menenius. And accordingly, they were anſwerable both to the 
| Liberality of the Senate, and the Dignity of the deceaſed. In the mean time the Peo- 
ple, that they might be behind the Senate in no Act of Gratitude, refuſed to receive 
back the Money they had contributed for his Burial; and ordered it to be given to 
| his Children. This, they ſaid, they did to comfort them in their Indigence, and excite 
them to the Purſuit of Virtue. Thus the Death of Agrippa was equally regretted both 


Precaution, gave the People fatal Prejudices with re- 
gard to his Succeſs. Whilſt the Couſuls were em- 
| ployed in this Solemnity, the Government of the Ci- 
ty was committed to two Citizens of Diſtinction, who 
exerciſed the Conſular Power, till the Conſult them- 
ſelves returned thither. An antient Inſcription, men- 
| tioned by Gruter, confirms the Truth of this Cuſtom. 
M. AuR. VicTORI 
„ 
PRKF. FERIAROM 
LATIN. SACERDOTI 
DEI SoLi1s. 
Tarquin the Second inſtituted this Feſtival, as we have 
elſewhere obſerved, on occaſion of the Alliance'con- 
cluded between the Romans and Latius. The general 
Rendezvous was upon the Hill of Alba. The two 
| Nations met there, one Day in the Year, to join in 
offering Sacrifices in the Temple of Jupiter Latialis. 
Each City was obliged to contribute towards the Ex- 
pence of the Ceremony ; and all brought their Offer- 
| 10gs, either in Lambs, or Cheeſes, or a certain Quan- 
ity of Milk, or other Proviſions. The Romans pre- 
lided in theſe Sacrifices, which were offered up in the 
| Name of all. A Bull was facrificed, and divided be- 
tween the two Nations. Tarquis appointed only one 
ay for the Celebration of theſe His. A ſecond 
175 added, ſays D. Hal. aſter the Expulſion of the 
F ings. The third was added, according to him, part- 
o confirm the antient Union between the Romans 
2 the Latint, and partly in Memory of the Return 
45 e e e 4 will 8 appear, 
| , © ine Komans were ſuperſtitiouſly exact in celebrat- 
ing theſe Feſtivals. N | mY 
2 5 A Sextans was one ſixth of the Roman As, or 
0 aPound of braſs Money. So that it weighed two 
unces, 
*) 2 The Quæſtors Rome, had the Care of the pub- 
* y are, for which they were accountable, after 
| |; ear was out; for their Office laſted no longer. 
— their Buſineſs to furniſh the neceſſary Sums for 
en made in the Name of the Republick. Thus 
* in Tully, Philip. g. that the Senate ordered the 
eftors to erect a Statue of S. Sulpitius, and pay the 
Gy for it. 
With Ambaſſadors, attend them, and furniſh them 
| could gings, and other Neceſfaries. A General 
* — — 85 CO — he 
| n before the Quæſtors, that he had given 
the Senate a faithful Account of his Expedidous and 


It was generally their Buſineſs to re- - 


| by the Nobility and People, between whom he had been a Mediator, when alive. 


Victories. The Election of theſe Magiſtrates belong- 
ed at firſt to the Comitia by Curie. Cicero, Ep. 30. ad 
Famil. tells us, that they were choſen in his Time in 
the Comitia by Tribes. The Office of Que/tor, was the 
firſt Step to great Employments. It is difficult to 
know the exact Age the Laws required for the 2+ 
ſtorſbip. Authors differ in Opinion about it. Some 
pretend, none could ſtand for this Office, till they 
were twenty ſeven. They quote Polybius, in favour 
of this Opinion, who declares, B. 6. that the ar 
ſhip was not to be obtained, till after ten Years Service 
in the Army. Whence they conclude, that it was ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who would enjoy it, to be twenty ſe- 
ven Years old; becauſe the Romanus uſually entered 
into the Army at ſeventeen ; eſpecially thoſe who 
would come early into the Magiſtracy. The two 


| Gracch/i's, add they, were Quæſtors at twenty ſeven 


Years of Age. Others are of Opinion, that no Age 
was fixed forthe Quæſtorſpip. But what Anſwer will 
they give Quintilian, who ſays, B. 12. that Ceſar and 
Pollio were Quæſtors long before they were of the 
Age the Laws appointed ? Some pretend, it was ſuf- 
ficient to be twenty five. They build upon the Autho- 
rity of Paterculus, who ſay, that Tiberius was ap- 


pointed Quæſtor at nineteen ; that is, according to Ta- 


citus, Ann. 3. five Years before he was of a complete 
Age. The Difficulty is, how to reconcile this Opi- 
nion with Polybins,whoſe Judgment is of | any weight 
in what relates to the Cuſtoms of antient Rome. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it is granted, that in Proceſs of Time, the 
Severity of the antient Laws was taken off by mild 
ones, eſpecially when Honours were obtained by In- 
trigue and Fayour. Tacitus's Account of the firſt 
Quæſtors raiſes another Difficulty, He ſays, 1/7. That 
they were choſen firſt by the Conſuls; 24ly. I hat the 
People, ſome Years after, took upon them to chooſe 
them; 3dly.. That the firſt Year of their Election was 


the ſixty third after the Expulſion of the Tarquins; 
4:bly. That it was their Bufineſs to attend the Conſuli 


in the Armies, and take care of the military Cheſt ; 
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PosT Hhuulus 
Cominivs, 
and Sr. Cas- 
slus, Conſuls. 
Dion. Hal. 
B. 6. p. 415. 
Livy, ibid. 


and, 5:hly. That the Quæſtort of Rome, called Quæ- 


ſtores Urbani, and Quæſtores Ararii, were inſtituted 


after the former. But we chooſe rather to give Credit 
to Livy, who ſays, that the Inſtitution of the Qu ſtors 
called Quæſtorei Urbani, was prior to the Creation of 
thoſe Tacitus mentions. And Plutarch is plainly of 
the ſame Opinion, when he ſays, V. Poplicola gave the 


People leave to chooſe two Patriciant, to take care of 


the publick Treaſury. 


Ffff Tut 


* - 
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Year of Tux Conſulſbip of Sp. Caſſius, and P. Cominius, was now near expiring, Bur E 
R O M E ſides the ſignal Events which made it memorable, it ended with a Cenſus, and 2 1 
CCEX | ftrum, which was the ſeventh ſince their Inſtitution. In this Enumeration of the Peg 
Posrnumws ple, there appeared to be but 110000 Men in Rome, fit to bear Arms. So that they 


CO Number muſt haye been conſiderably diminiſhed by Wars and Deſertions, in the late 


$vs, Conſuls. Conf! ulſhips . : ; | ; fd 
Year of F. XX. Tux Centuries pitched upon 5 Titus Geganius, and Publius Minutin, , 
KR O M E be their new Conſuls. Their Adminiſtration was not diſturbed with foreign Wars h 
CCLXI. : t | | Fa, 
it was made unealy by a cruel Famine, together with the Diſtempers and popular 1* 
Trrvs Geca- mults which are the uſual Conſequences of it. This Scarcity was chiefly OCCaſione 
nwvs, and by the old Diviſions between the People and the Senate; and by the Separation of the 


2 rebellious Army, which marched out of the City, and encamped in the Plain. It Wi 


ſuls. about the Time of the autumnal Equinox, when icinnius led the Mutineers to the 
| 27 75 Mons Sacer. The Apprehenſions the People were under all over the Country, of t 


Devaſtations which undiſciplin'd Troops might make on their Lands, cauſed the Hi 
bandmen to deſert them; ſo that they were neither tilled nor ſown. Beſides, bg 
People and Senators had been ſo taken up with the Troubles of the preceding Yey 
that they had neglected to ſupply the City as uſual. Add to this, that the Slaves en. 
ployed in Agriculture, had taken hold of this Opportunity of running away from thei 
Maſters ; and that the Horſes which were fit for the Plough, had been ſeized by th 
Revolters. So that when the Reconciliation was made, it was too late to begin v 
cultivate and ſow the Fields. | 
IN this Extremity, the only Expedient the Senate could find out, was to ſend De. 
puties into the neighbouring Provinces, to get Corn from thence. Some {et out fy 
Hetruria, others for that Port of Latium which was near the Yo{{cz, others for (i 
me. And laſtly, Manius 5" Valerius, and Lucius Geganius, one of the Conſuls Bn. 
thers, went as far as Sicily. Then Rome felt the ill Effects of her Ambition. Fed 
the Provinces applied to for Corn, would relieve her in her Neceſſities; and inthe 
mean time the City was as much ſtraitned by Hunger, as if it had been beſieged. Ne 
thing but the Authority of the Magiſtrates could hinder the People from killing th 
Liv. B. 2. . 34. Slaves, to eat them. Yet there was ſtill Hopes that the publick Purveyors would be 
able to relieve the City in this Extremity. But they ſucceeded very indifferent!y in 
their Negotiations. The Hetrurians were the only People who ſent Proviſions u 
Rome, which they conveyed down the Dyer. And this was, after all, only a ſlight 
Refreſhment, which laſted not long. The Envoys ſent to Latium, were interrupted 
in their Corn-Traffick by the Volſci. And at Cumæ 5?, the Roman Deputies were je 
leſs ſucceſsful. The Tyrant Ariſtodemus 53 ſeized their Barques by way of Reptil 


60 The Faſt: Conſulares, D. Hal. and Livy, give 
Geganius the Surname of Macerinus, and P. Minutius 
that of Augurinus. Oraſius, whoſe Copyiſts have plain- 

ly altered the Names, places T. Geſſonius, and P. Nu- 
micius, in the Conſulate, in this Year 261. inſtead of 
Geganins and Minutins, We have already obſerved, 
that the Geganian Family came originally from the Al- 
ba Longa, and was tranſplanted to Rowe in the Reign 
of T. Hoſtilius. Valerius thinks the Prænomen of Ti- 
tus was peculiar to the Sabines. Feſtus derives it from 
Titulus, or Tutulus, which ſignifies a Protector. Thus, 
ſays he, the Soldiers were called Tituli, eo quod Pa- 
triam tuerentur The Prænomen of Publius ſignifies, 
according to ſome Etymologiſts, the ſame as Foals 
ris, i. e. agreeable to the People. But others derive it 
from Pupillus, to ſhew, that thoſe who bore this Name, 
had been brought up at the Expence of the Publick. 
Some again, with leſs Probability, derive it from the 
Latin Word Pubes, or the Greek nin. 


Paplicola, and not Manins, was ſent to Sicily with L. 
| Geganins, The Greek Author ſeems to have forgotten, 
what he ſays before of the Death of Publius, and his 
Brother Marcus, who were both killed at the Battel of 
Regillus. It is plain that he is miſtaken, unleſs we ſay 
that Poplicola had two Sons, who both bore the Præ- 
* women of Publius. But this Reaſon will not be thought 


ſufficient, if we ever ſo little conſider, that the Romans 


gave their Children different Prænomina, to diſtinguiſh 
them from one another. The ſame Writer had before 
fallen into the ſame Miſtake, with reſpect to Marcus 


61 If we believe D. Hal. P. Valerius, the Son of | 


Valerius, Poplicola's Brother. It is ſurprizing, that h 
ſhould bring him to Life again, to make him Did 
tor, after he had told us, he was killed at the Batel d 
Regillus. We diſcovered the Solution of the maniftl 
Contradiction, by the Faſti Capitoliui. They mentil 
the Dictatorſpip of Manins 2 The little Di 
ference there was in writing theſe two Prænamii, 
might be the Reaſon of the Miſtake of the Coiꝶ 
It is well known, that to diſtinguiſh Marcus from Me 
#ias, they were written thus; M. for Marc, 
Me. for Marius. This is the Manins we have joined 
with L. Geganias, in the room of Publius, who 
been dead ſome Years. 11 
62 In the 64h Olympiad, according to D. Hi 
Came, an antient Greek Colony, was famous for 
Riches. It poſſeſſed the moſt fruitful Country in 
pania, and had very convenient Ports for Trade, V 
in its own Juriſdiction. K. 
63 4 had made himſelf famous for 
fending the City of Came, againſt an — 7 
different Nations of Italy, and the Attempts of 9% 
the Son of Porſenna. Ader this, he gained ſ 
Aſcendant over the People, by ſeveral Ad 1 
that he became abſolute Maſter in Cumæ. But — 1 
his Tyranny and Cruelty made him ſo _ _ 
Citizens, that they beſieged him in his on c 
He was there ſeized by armed Men, who 4 15 Fr 
him, his Children and Relations, by miſerab ag 5 
ferent kinds of Deaths. His Actions and Pes * 
lated at large by D. Hal. B. 7. But ou em AC 
Panegyricks on virtuons Women, gives 2d coult 
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ay little Tyrants to treat with, as there were Heads of Villages; ſo that it was long 


the Romans ; but his Preſents of Corn did not arrive at Rome, till the next Year. So 


| -rcat Price; Whilſt they themſelves were forced to eat every thing, and Nature in this 
2 


| Extremity loathed nothing. | 
XXI. In the mean time, the Volſci thought this a favourable Opportunity to re- 


ſollicit them to take up Arms againſt the Roman Republick, that eternal Enemy to 
all her Neighbours. They aſſured them, that as the Romans were now grown weak 
in Body, ſo they were ſunk in Courage. But Providence ſeems to have been watch- 
ful in their Preſervation. The Volſci, when juſt ready to begin the War, were viſited 
| with a more cruel Scourge than the Famine. As terrible a Plague ſpread it ſelf thro 
all their Country, as any Nation ever felt. This appears by the City of Yelztre alone; 
| the Contagion made ſuch Havyock in it, that it ſcarce left one tenth Part of its Inhabi- 
tants alive. They who eſcaped Death, were forced to have Recourſe to Rowe, ſurren- 
der themſelves up to the Republick, and deſire her to ſupply them with Inhabitants 


Requeſt. Rome might by this means disburthen it ſelf of many uſeleſs Mouths, which 


got ready for Velitræ. The City was great, and the Garriſon to be ſettled in it, was 
to be a Bulwark againſt the more diſtant Nations, In ſhort, this Place was to be a 


tricians, and partly of Plebeians, that the Unanimity which generally reigns among 
| Fellow-Soldiers in the ſame Camp, might a little divert the mutual Animoſitics of 
the two Bodies. This Scheme was not at all diſpleaſing to the People at firſt; they 
thought they ſhould at leaſt find Bread in Velitræ, and the neighbouring Country. 
The real Deſign of the Senate was indeed to purge the City of the moſt ſeditious Ci- 
tizens, under a Pretence of ſending them to found a Colony. But d icinnius and Bru- 


| the Romans, either for Velitræ, or the War. They were heard to ſay in all Places, 
| Shall we tamely ſee ſo many miſerable Citizens baniſhed from their native City, under 
| the ſpecious Pretence of founding a Colony? The Country deſigned for them, is cover- 
ed over with dead Bodies, which the Living are yet too weak to put into the Ground. 
| How many Dangers muſt be run, in cultivating Lands which lay under the Curſe of 
| the Gade! Is not there leſs Danger in ſuffering Hunger here, than in going to another 


mg abroad to ſeek for Death from the Plague, or the Sword? 

Tais Diſcourſe of the Tribunes took off the Edge of the People's Deſire to leave 
Rome. None enrolled themſelves, either for the Army, or the Colony. In the mean 
ime, the Famine encreaſed; and the Commons threw the Odium of it upon the Sena- 


TH of the Death of Ariſtodemus; which is this: who deſcended from this Stranger, left four Sons, at 
85 e 1 yrant fell paſſionately in Love with Kenocrita. his Death, viz. Gelb, Hiero, Polizeles, and Thraſybu- 
10 e could not forgive him bing baniſhed her Fa- lus; as we learn from the Scholiaſt of Pindar, who 
| ny and refuſed to marry him. She was furious in makes no mention of Hippocrates. It is very true, 
: elentment ; and in the Height of her Paſſion according to Herodotus, that Gelo ſucceeded Hippo- 
Aue ht the Conſpirators into his Palace, where they crates, who reigned in Gela: But the latter was Bro- 
4 ed him without any Reſiſtance. The People of ther to Cleander, and reigned till he was killed be- 
8 offered rich Preſents to Aenocrita, in Gratitude fore the City of Hybla. After this, Gelo, under Pre- 
| ans Which ſhe refuſed. She asked no Reward but tence of maintaining Exclides and another Cleaw- 
| tained to bury the Corpſe of her Lover. This ſhe ob- der, both Sons of Hippocrates, upon the Throne, de- 
= without Difficulty ; after which ſhe was conſe- clared War with the {Zhabitants of Gela, who refuſed 
Iv" DION of Ceres. | to obey them. And having conquer'd them in a pitch'd 
0 ccording to D. Hal. Gelo was the Son of Di- Battle, Gelo ſeized the Crown, to the Prejudice of the 
— * and had juſt ſucceeded his Brother H; po- two lawful Succeſlors. Gelo was Tyrant of Gela, 
in oh 2 the Greek Hiſtorian ſeems to be miſta en, when the Roman Ambaſſadors arrived in Sicily, A- 
gin 86 elo a Brother of that Name. Gelo was ori. bout eight Years after, he ſeized Syracuſe, where he 
wow a the Iſland of 7; elos. One of his Anceſtors reigned ſeven Years, after having Fon up the Gos 
en to Sie ly, and ſettled in Gela. Dinomenes, vernment of Gela to his Brother Hiero. 5 35 
| 4 mus 


| tus were yet Tribunes of the People, and they ſeditiouſly oppoſed the Departure of 


Place to breathe infected Air? But to what Purpoſe is it to make War, in a Time of 
| ſuch publick Want? Have not we Calamities enough to undergo at home, without go- 
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ſor the Effects of King Tarquin, which Rome had refuſed to deliver up to him, tho' Year of 
he pretended to be that King's Heir. And laſtly, the Meſſengers in Sicily had as ma- K 


OME 
CCLXI. 


before they could get a Cargo. Irs true, the Tyrant 64 Gelo, ſhewed more Regard to Trrus Ge- 


GANIUs, and 
PuBLIius Mi- 


that Rome periſhed with Hunger, and the Miſery was univerſal. The People mur- gurws, Con- 
| mured againſt the Rich, and envied them the little Suſtenance they purchaſed at a fuls. 


venge themſelves on their Conquerors. They therefore ſent. to all their Cities, to Dior. Hal. 


B. 7. Pp. 427- 


to repeople their City. The Senate thought it would be of Advantage to grant this 


| increaſed the preſent Want. The Conſcript Fathers therefore ordered a Colony to be 


tors. They alone, ſaid they, are the Authors of the preſent Scarcity. Wi e don't ſuffer ſo 


j 


to. B. 2. c. 34. 


Barrier againſt the Incurſions of the Volſci. The Senate made therefore an Addition p/½t. Life of 
to their firſt Decree, and commanded an Army to be raiſed, conſiſting partly of Pa- Coriolanus. 
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Year of much by the Neceſſity of the Times, as by the Malice of the Patricians. It is a Deen 
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ROME of theirs, to revenge themſelves on us for our Separation; and to deſtroy thoſe by Wan 


CCIXI. 


whom they durſt not oppoſe Sword in Hand: And theſe Murmurs of the Peo 


Nrus Gz- encouraged by the Declamations of the Tribunes. Then Coriolanus could contain hin 


33 ao ſelf no longer. He thought it his Duty to oppoſe theſe ſeditious Magiſtrates 
wrros, Con- Faces. He had all the Nobility on his Side; and in ſhort, became the Idol of the Pi 


ſuls. 


Plut. Life of 


Coriolanus. 


Dion. Hal. 


B. 7. p. 433. 


Ibid. p. 427. 


the Tribunes; and Sicmmiuns, and his Collegue Brutus, were only Adliles. However, 


Nobility. According to them, the People had been deſignedly and maliciouſly redu- 


to their 


cians. He got a Decree paſſed in his Favour, and cauſed it to be enacted, that an 1 
my of Romans ſhould march into the Country, under his own Command. No body. 
indeed was forced to take Arms, in the Way of legal Levies, the young General Was 
followed only by a few Volunteers, and a conſiderable Body of the Clients of hi, Fa 
mily. With this Army he advanced into the Enemy's Country; and ravaged it to the 
very Gates of Antium. The Name of Coriolanus was formidable to the Antiates, y, 
body appeared to diſpute his Progreſs: He took away the Corn, Cattel, and Slaves; and 
at length led back his Troops to Rome, well furniſhed with Proviſions, for the neceſſi 
Wants of Life. Upon this, his Friends triumphed, and thoſe of the People, who had 
been diverted from following. him, by the Tribunes, were angry with them. | Queſt 
F. XXII. Tae happy Expedition of Coriolanus encouraged the Senate to ſend a co Dear 
lony to Velitræ, in ſpight of the Oppoſition of the Tribunes. This was indeed Wound. 


| milcc 

ſhoul 
the 7 
him: 


. i a 4.6 : RR veel 
ing their Authority even in the beginning of their Inſtitution : But the Senators ſuc. to dj 
ceeded. They ordered that the People ſhould, under pain of ſuffering ſevere Puniſh. | nius, 
ment, aſſemble by Curiæ, and draw Lots; and that they, to whoſe Lot it fell, ſhoul | Brut 


ſet out for Velitræ: And Neceſſity and Fear made the People obedient. The Senate 
ventured likewiſe to ſend out a ſecond Colony, a few Days after, to Norba 65, à conf. This 
derable City of Latium 55. This the Tribunes found was an Attack both upon their were 
Credit and Power. To take a Part of the indigent Populace away from them, vas tg | 1 Mai 
leſſen the Support of their Authority. Nevertheleſs, they thought themſelves ſtrong 
enough to counter-balance the Power of the Senate. Icilius $7 was then the Head of 


| OW, 


| treats 
woul 


| confi 
Icilius made uſe of their Eloquence to move the People. They made artful Harangue | Vier 


in the Comitia, in order to keep up the Jealouſies the Populace had entertained of the | The 

rope 
ced to Want, by the Contrivances of the Senate. As for ihe Nobles, ſaid the c All | 29 
they have taken care to furniſh their own Families with Proviſions, which they nin it wa: 
in ſecret. Their Ill-will to the People is evident, from the Detachments they have ſn Com: 
out to found a Colony. When will the Patricians put an end to their Tyranny ? If mn WW who! 
well commit your Intereſt to our Care and Management, you ſhall be very ſoon dbliumi Num 


from Oppreſſion. The People were in the ſame Sentiments as their e_/Zdiles and In. bitter 


bunes: And the Senators were alarmed at it. They aſſembled the next Morning; the plaint 
Conſuls repreſented to them the Storm which threatned Rome; and every one voted fuls wy 
according to his private Views, and Inclination. The wiſeſt were for appeaſing tit 55e & 
People with Hopes; and keeping the Tribunes, and their MAadiles, in Temper vin Defe 
Promiſes. The youngeſt thought it very improper to acquieſce under the Calumnis 222 ar 
of an ungovernable Populace ; and contended, that it was neceſlary to give the Ii. we dg 
bunes a publick Reprimand, and threaten them with all the Authority of the Senat: the T 
This latter Opinion the untractable Appius ſupported with all his Faction; and at ll | ſembl; 


gained his Point, after many Clamours againſt it, which the People heard in the m WM their: 
The Conſuls went out of the Aſſembly, to declare the Decree which had jult bern Roma 
paſſed, to the Curiæ, which were aſſembled. The Conſuls had hitherto monopolizel theſe 
the Right of haranguing the People in the Comitia: but the Tribunes now took d 68 1 
them to do two things, which both derogated from the Authority of the Senate, went m 


the Dignity of the Con/uls. Firſt, they proteſted againſt the Decree : And in the nt | Ge 2 


place they diſputed the Conſuls Right of ſpeaking publickly to the People. Then al had no 


- o 1 de 
65 Norba in Latium, ſtood upon an Hill where lony, and to diſtribute the Lands, by afſgning fg — 
the Mympbæus riſes. The Ruins of it ſtill retain a one a ſufficient Portion for him to ſubſilt up ol ple, wh 
Name very like &s firſt. The Natives call it Norma which they marked out the Limits of all the cio VU 
to this Day. | divided among them, with a Plough. ill k From t 

66 D. Hal. adds, that the Senate haſtened to name 67 Inſtead of Sp. Icilius, the Greek of D.. 0 th viſtrates 
Triumviri, to chooſe thoſe of whom the new Colo- Sicimnins. Portus and Sylbargius have rect | withoy 
nies were to conſiſt, and to conduct them to their re- reading, by putting Icilius inſtead of icin, came n 
ſpective Cities. It was indeed the Cuſtom of the Ro- Correction is confirmed by the Faſti C pe 1 termina 
mans, to give this Commiſſion to Magiltrates, called ſides, that Sicinnius and Brutus were then 23 ff in the 
Duumviri, or Triumviri, or Decemviri, according to as well evident from the following Part Change 


their Number, Their Bulineſß was to fettle the Co- tory, as from thoſe Tf. Tu 
8 
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hem only to ſpeak to the People in their Comitia, by Curiæ; and That the Province of 


were not ſp 


ſeemed rea | | 
wrtance; the Conſulate would have been brought very low, if the Office of the Con- 


4 been confined to the Senate-Houſe: The ſovereign Authority in Rome would 
uls had De : | ; 
"hen have been lodged in the Hands of the People, and their Tribunes. This made 
ot 
aſs drew on, when Brutus asked the Conſuls leave to ſpeak to the People, and pro- 
miled to quiet the Diſpute. The Conſuls were delighted, that the Orator of the People 
ſhould pay them ſo much Deference, as to ask leave of them to ſpeak, rather than of 
the Tribunes : and they granted his Requeſt, But they were much ſurprized to hear 
him addreſs himſelf to them, and to find themſelves obliged to anſwer his captions 
neſtions. Do you remember, ſays he to them, that one of the Articles of the late 
Peace is this, that no Patrician ſhall appear at the Aſſemblies of the People, when con- 
ven2d by the Tribunes? Me do, replicd the Conſuls. Why then do you now come hither, 
10 diſturb the Conference between the People and their Tribunes? Becauſe, ſays Gega- 
nius, this Aſſembly was ſummoned by our Direction, and not yours. At theſe Words, 
Brutus cried out aloud, That's enough. Tou grant all we would have. Let us retire 
100, and to-morrow 1 will tell you how far our Power does extend, and how far yours. 
This ſaid, the Aſſembly broke up, and every one went to his own Houſe. The People 
were charmed with Brutus's wiſe Management, and took it for granted, that ſo ſolid 
a Man would not leave his Work imperfect. The young Senators, on the other hand, 
treated him as a Trifler, and fancied that he had raſhly uttered Threatnings which 
would vaniſh into Air. But the old Patricians thought otherwiſe of the Affair, and 
| conſidered it as a very critical Conjuncture, with reſpect to the Government of Rome. 
Every one ſpent the Night in great Expectation of what the next Day would produce. 
The Tribunes and e_/Ediles neglected their Reſt, to conſult what Means would be moſt 
proper to humble the Senate, and ſecure the People ſuch an Independence, as would 
free them from the Yoke of the Patricians. The Method they took, was this. Before 
it was day, they went to the Temple of Vulcan, which ſtood in the Place where the 
Comitia were held. Upon their Arrival, the People were ſummoned to aſſemble, 
whoſe Curioſity, and the Importance of the Affair, brought them together in greater 
Numbers than ordinary. Then 1cilius aſcended The Tribune of Harangues; and in a 
bitter Satyr on the Pride of the Patricians, put together all the old and new Com- 
plaints of their Tyranny : And at length he came to the Attempt made by the Con- 
ils upon the Right of the Tribunes. Teſterday, ſays he, an Attempt was made to im- 
| poſe Silence upon us, in the Aſſembly of the Curiæ, which have appointed us to be their 
| Defenders: But how can we ſpeak without Authority? or how can we defend you, if 
we are obliged to hold our Peace? What Affair can be concluded to your Advantage, if 
we don't Re conſult you about it ? Either therefore, Romans, take back to yourſelves 
* he Tribuneſhip, which you have inveſted us with, or give us a Power by Law to aſ- 
ſemble the People without hindrance, and confer with them about the Preſervation of 
their Intereſts. It is very well known, that as to Laws, the old Cuſtom 55 among the 
Romans was, to let the People make them. The Senate only confirmed them. And. 
theſe Laws were called PLEBISCITA 69, as the Decrees of the Senate were called 
.63 The Authority of the Senate formerly under- 69 Strictly ſpeaking, the Romans called thoſe Regu- 
2 many Variations. Under the Kings, to Targæain lations, or Laws, Plebiſcita, which were made by the 
| : * Proud's Time, and in the firſt Ages of the Repub- Plebeiaut, aſſembled at the Requeſt of the Tribaves. 
— the Plebiſcita, or Decrees made in the Comitia, This is Juſtinian's Definition of them : and Feſtus 
| = not the Force of Laws, till confirmed by the ſays, Scita Plebis appellantur ea, que Plebs ſno Suffra- 
wg Afterwards, this Authority ſuffered many gio, fine Patribus juſſit, Plebeio Magiſtratu rogante. 
anges, from the time that The Tribunes of the Peo- There was this Difference between the Piebiſcita, and 
4 *; Who were always upon their guard againſt the Pa- the other Laws, that the former were enacted, Ko- 
dne, had ſhaken off the Yoke of Dependence. gante Tribuno, i. e. at the Defire of the Tribune who 
In that time, the People, encouraged by their Ma- aſſembled the People: whereas the latter were publiſhed 
4 2 aſſumed a Right of deciding abſolutely, and in the Name of the Curiæ, or Tribes, or Centuries, 
bh "out Appeal. So that the Conſent of the Senate be- aſſembled by the Conſul, or one of the chief Magiſ- 
ey” no longer neceſſary for the Validity of the De- trates, in his Abſence. The Plebiſcita were at firſt ob- 
:—"mlations made in the Comitia. The Reader will, ligatory only on the Pleberans; but what was enacted 
C the Progreſs of this Hiſtory, often obſerve ſuch : in Comitia aſſembled by the Conſul, or his Repreſtn- 
ages in the Government-of the Republicx. tative, had the F * of a Law over all Citizens, with- 
1888 out 


for the firſt time, entered into a Competition with the Conſuls. The latter Vear of 
magnified the Superiority of their Office: The former contended, That it belonged to & O M E 
- - 


he Conſuls Was confined to the Senate. The Diſpute grew warm, and Reproaches T:irvs Gz- 
f ared on either Side. The Patricians attending the Conſuls, undertook Sanws, and 

| he other hand, applauded their Tribu 1 
to defend them. The People, on the other hand, app nes, and vvrius, Con- 


dy to fight for them. The Determination was indeed a Matter of great Im- ſuls. 


u Parties obſtinate, and the Conteſt ſeemed ſuch, as nothing could end but a Battel. 
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Year of SenaTus-ConsULTA 70. fcilius therefore deſired the People to make a Law, whe 
ROM E by the Tribunes ſhould be empowered to aſſemble and harangue the Curiæ. "I 
cc cried out, that they commiſſioned him to prepare one. This the Tribune was 


Trrus G- 

GANIUS, and 
PvsLivs Mi- 
nu rius, Con- 


Plat. Life of 


Coriolanus. 
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provided for; he and his Collegues together had drawn one up in the Night 
he read, in theſe Terms: LET NONE CONTRADICT OR INTERRUPT A TRIBUN 
HE Is HARANGUING THE PEOPLE. IF ANY ONE pos, LET HIM IMMEDIATELy Gly 
SECURITY, THAT HE WILL PAY THE FINE WHICH SHALL BE SET UPON HIM Ar * 
TRYAL ; AND IF HE REFUSE TO GIVE THIS SECURITY, LET HIM BE PUT To Dun 
AND His Goops BE CONFISCATED. THE DIFFICULTY WHICH SHALL ARISE Abobr 
THESE SECURITIES, SHALL BE REFERRED TO, AND DETERMINED BY, THE Prop; 

Tris Law was no ſooner read, but the Curiæ were brought into the Voting. plz. 
with great Expedition. There it paſſed unanimouſly, before the Conſuls kney 40 
thing of it, or were able to make any Oppoſition to it. Thus Brutus performed i 
Promiſe. His Addreſs raiſed the Power of the Tribunes, and took away from the (q. 
ſuls the beſt Part of their Authority. The Senate indeed would not confirm this new 
Law ; but then the People, in their Turn, refuſed to accept the Decrees of the Senate 
So that theſe two Tribunals were eternally oppoſing one another; but the People 1 
ways gained their Point, by their Numbers, and the Unanimity of their Heads, Why 
is ſurprizing, is, that neither Party carried their Reſentments to Exceſs, in the midi 
ſo many Conteſts. The People never offered Violence to the Patricians; nor didth 
Patricians ever arm their Clients, to drive away an intractable Populace by Fore 
The Proceedings on both Sides were always carried on with an Air of Law, and co. 
vered with the Appearances of Juſtice. During ſo great a Famine, the Houſes of the 
Rich were never plundered ; the People contented themſelves with Roots and vil 
Herbs, as long as Corn and Money were wanting. Indeed many of the Rowan (ii. 
zens accepted the Invitations of the neighbouring Cities, and preferred a peaceah| 
Life in a foreign Country to the Trouble of being perpetually haraſſed with the (ul. 
den and violent Concuſſions of a Republick, continually agitated by Factions. 

F. XXII. Tar Animoſity of the People againſt the Patricians remarkably ſheyedit 
ſelf; when the Time came for electing new Conſuls. Coriolanus was one of the chic 
Candidates 71. It is a queſtion, whether thoſe who aſpired at this moſt honourable 
Employment, did then diſtinguiſh themſelves by the extraordinary Whiteneſs of 
their Robes ; but they certainly at leaſt appeared in publick without their Veſts, and 
ſhewed the People the honourable Wounds they had received in their Breaſts. Corjv 
Janus appeared in this manner in the publick Places, eſpecially on Market-days. His 
Wounds and his known Services pleaded for him. It ſeemed impoſſible for the beo- 
ple to neglect a Man of his Birth and Merit, without Injuſtice. He had made ſeven- 
teen 72 Campaigns, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in them all. Yet his Glory was obſcured 


out Exception. In After-times, the Patriciaus them- 
ſelves were ſubject to the Plebiſcita. As to the Comi- 


ria by Centaries, D. Hal. B. 9. and Livy, B. 1. and 
B. 8. ſhew that nothing was concluded there, but by 


the Conſent and Authority of the Senate. 

2 The Senatus-Conſultum had not the Force of 
a Law, 1. If the Tribunes, or any chief Magiſtrate op- 
poſed it. This Cicero obſerves in his third Book de 


Legibns . .. . Ni Poteſtas 725 major ve prohibeſſit, Se- 
4 Magiſ- 


natus- conſulta perſcripta ſunto. 2. If the chief 

trates deſired the Promulgation of it might be defer- 
red. 3. If the Decree had been drawn up after Sun- ſet. 
4. If the Senate had been aſſembled, after ill Auguries, 


or contrary to the Advice of the Augurs. 5. If the Se- 
nate was held in an irregular Place; i. e. a Place not 


conſecrated by the Azgars. 6. If the Senate had been 
convened without the neceſſary Forms, or without 
the Participation of the Dictator, Conſult, or for want 
of them, of the other Magiſtrates, whoſe Right it was 
to aſſemble it. 7. If the Senate was held on any Days, 
but thoſe appointed for its aſſembling. 

71 It is certain, that Candidates ſhewed themſelves 
to the People in the Forum, eſpecially on Market- 
_ There, by an affable and obliging Behaviour, 

by N their Exploits, they uſed all Means to 
ſecure the Suffrages of the Commons. They were ge- 
nerally attended by their Friends and Clients. This 
Crowd of People, who did their utmoſt to ferve the 
Candidate, prejudiced the Commons in his Favour ; 


they being generally taken with Appearances, Aa- 


ana in deducendo frequentia, ſays Tully, in his Book 


Suppliants there. 


were even offended, to ſee a Candidate affect Air 


if ill conſtrued, would have ruined their Pretenlo0s 


Laws. Moreover, if any one was convict 


wi, that he made a Preſent of a Meaſure of Wine (0 
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g= place, 


nam affert Opinionem, magnum Diguitatem, quotidir 


De Petitione Conſulatus. According to Plut. it ws 
an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom, even in the Time of Corid 
nus, for thoſe who aſpired at great Employments, b 
appear conſtantly in the Forum, and become a ſort 
They were not aſhamed to by 
Votes, to make their Court to the meaneſt Citizen 
and to appear in an humble Habit, and without a To- 
nick, that the Scars of their Wounds might the betet 
3 as ſo many Marks of their Valour. Then, 
Plutarch, they canvaſſed for great Employment, . 
Solicitations, Careſſes, and Prayers. It was la 
at Rome to carry Matters to this Length. ThePcopl | 
danot 
ng to F 
Valour 
Whic 


IS Ape 


Preſumption and Diſdain. Such an haughty Cami%h 


The Romans were jealous even of Merit, when it 
grew too proud. This was the only manner 0! 
vaſſing for Honours, then in uſe at Kome; and f 
afterwards confined within due Bounds 1 2 
ing bought Votes with Money or Preſents, he ws 5 
clared infamous, and incapable of holding the Ofc 
ſtood for. Polybius aſſures us, that ſuch Offenders 1 Y 
in his Time, condemned to be baniſhed. Pliny, 5 : 
ſays, that it was imputed as a Crime to Quint by 
Roman Citizen, who was going to give his Vote. „ 
72 If it be true, as Plas biniie obſerves, * 


1 
— 
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by the great regard the Patricians ſhewed him. They were Year of 
ET E 
CLXI. 


jn the Eyes of the People, | 
raid of ſeeing a Man inveſted with the Conſular Power, whoſe Steadineſs gave Um- 
brage to the Tribunes; and who had Intrepidity enough to be capable of reſtoring the 
c-nare to its former Luſtre. However, Coriolanus depended ſo much on his Merit, that Trrvs Gr. 
he ſtill continued to hope, he ſhould be preferred before his Competitors, to the very ol = 
Day of the Election. But his Expectations were fruſtrated by that very thing which at vurtus, Con- 
mother time would naturally have raiſed them. The great Number of Patricians, ſuls. 

no conducted him to the Campus Martius, and preſented him to the People, alie- 
ated all their Affections from him. They therefore pitched upon M. Min. Auguri- 

5, and A. Semp. Attratinus, two Men of an advanced Age, who had already been 

Conſuls. This unexpected Choice put Coriolanus out of all Patience. Being uſed to 
conquer in Battel, he depended as much on the Suffrages of the People on this Occa- 
on, as he uſed to do on his own Valour, when his Sword was drawn. Beſides, the ſame es ge ee 
Viracity 73 which made him terrible in War, made him paſſionate, and the leſs able Saurxoxius 
0 brook Diſappointments which affected his Honour. As he was better qualified for 1 
being a brave Soldier, or great General, than an artful Stateſman, he knew not either Blue. ibid. 
bow to diſſemble his Uneaſineſs, or ſubmit to ill Succeſs, or comply with the Times. 
He openly declared his violent Reſentments againſt the People and their Tribunes. 
beſides, his Rage was heightened by the Complaints of the young Patricians, who 
adored him. He excited them to an Emulation for Glory, by his Example and Diſ- 
ourſes; and as he was above [ealouſy, he neither leſſened the Commendations due 
o the Valour of the young Romans by his Silence, nor refuſed them the Praiſes they 
leſerved. Being therefore ſupported by the Faction of the Nobility, he only waited for 
n Opportunity to revenge himſelf on the Plebeians, and their Leaders: And it was 
ot long before one offered it ſelf. 

g. XXIV. Taz new Conſuls were Men of Experience in Buſineſs, and zealous Dion. Hal. 
or the Publick Good. Their firſt Care was to baniſh Want from Rome, in order #7: P. 433. 
hereby to put an end to all Seditions. They filled the publick Granaries ; but Plenty 
nly made the People the more inſolent. Indeed, Barks and Carriages loaded with 
orn, came to Rome in ſuch Plenty, that the publick Puryeyors ſeemed to have ex- 
auſted all the reſt of Italy. And to complete the Happineſs 74, the Veſſels, which ſet 
put the laſt Year from Sicily, were entered the Tyber, loaded with Corn, which was 
jartly bought at a low Price, and partly ſent as a Preſent to the Republick, by King 
lo. It was always cuſtomary in Rome, for the Senate to inſpe the buying, regulate 
he Price, and direct the Diſtribution, of Corn: The Senators therefore conſulted, what 
Ulc they ſhould make of the Proviſions, which they daily expected; and the Tribunes 

the People were called to the Aſſembly. Thoſe of the Conſcript Fathers who fa- 
oured the Citizens, were of opinion, that all the Corn which ſhould come for the 
reſent, ſhould be given gratis to the People. This, they ſaid, was a ſmall Relief, 
which was due to them, after ſo long a Series of Miſery : and an Obligation, which 
would calm the Minds of thoſe who were ſowered with ſo many Calamities. But the 
polite Faction was for holding up the Price of Bread, and thereby keeping the Peo- 
le in Dependance and Subjection. Coriolanus put himſelf at the Head of the ſeverer Plat. ibid. 
arty: and as he was both intrepid and provoked, he ſpoke without any Reſerve, and * B. 2. 


vit ſo loud a Voice, that he was heard by a great Number of Plebeians, who were Dian Hal. 


Year of 


ROME 
CCLXII. 


M. MinuTius 


Ss» aw 9 — Too ny co» 


Coriolanus, that this Roman was yes very young, at 
de Time of the Battel of Re 2 in = Ye” of 
| oa 257, there muſt be a Miſtake in that Hiſtorian's 
4 gn, and we muſt read but 6 Years, inſtead of 
4 ut then, whilſt we avoid one Miſtake, we fall in- 
mother, Coriolanus was exceeding young, accord- 
| : io Plurarch, when he gave the firſt Proofs of his 
| — at the Battel of Regillus. In the Year 260, 
a Ich Corioli was taken, he was in the Flower of 
\ des according to Livy: C. Marcius Adoleſcens. 
| ” then could he offer himſelf for the Conſulſhip ſo 
= 8 two Years after, when he was yet Io very 
| va, He certainly could not then be of the Age the 
2 r duired; for none could legally ſtand for the 
1.7, Who were not 43. as we learn from Tally's 


*Republick had not ſo much regard to the A 
| e, as 
50 8 and Virtue of the Candidates. = 27 this 
=_ non, Coriolauus's Victories gave him reaſon to 
or tie Conſulate, before he was of a legal Age 
I h ; 


th Pbileppick; unleſs we ſay, that in theſe firſt Ages, 


for it. Thus Corvinus was afterwards made Conſul at 
23, notwithſtanding the /71/;an Law, which required 
the Candidates to be 43. Whatever is faid to clear up 
the Text of Plutarch, it is abſolutely impoſſible ta 
make out the 17 Years, which this Author ſuppoſes 
paſſed, between Coriolaums's firſt Campaign, and the 
Time when he ſtood for the Conſulſpip. Nor can we 
form any good Conjecture about it, by reaſon of the 
Silence of other Writers. | 

73 Plutarch ſays of Coriolamus, that he was ſuch an 
one as Cato the Elder required a Soldier to be; viz. 
his Blows were heavy, he had a frightful Aſpect; and 
a ſurprizing Tone of Voice, which ſtruck all who 
heard it with Terror. W 

74 D. Hal. ſays, that Gegamius and Valerius arrived 
from Sicily with ſeveral large Veſſels, which brought 
50000 Meaſures of Corn, THT: pia du ned. The 
HMedimmos of the Greeks was à dry Meaſure, which 
contained 108 Pounds, or 6 Buſhels, of 18 Pounds 
each. 5 | 


crowding 


B. 7. 5. 434. 
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Year of crowding at the Door of the Senate-Houlſe, in Expectation of the Deciſion, Ma 
R O E Preſents to the People, (aid he, and furniſh Food to their Fury] Heavens] Hou mal, 
5 4 Project] Will this People thank us for our Profuſion, or rather will they not inſult 
* N lng for our Weakneſs ? Thus you ſee, will they ſay, how a fearful Senate gives wan j, th 
= AveurInUs, Dread we ſtrike into them. Our Tribunes make them tremble, and the Remembrances 
oy Opus our Separation puts them into a Pannick. Thy Tribunes, ungrateful People ! ſay rah 
Arsarinus, our Tyrants! Shall we have ſhaken off the Dominion of one Man, only to nals th 
— ſelves many Maſters ? Thy Tribuncs! Would to God, theſe Monſters had been fi 1, 
| their Birth, and Appius's Opinion had prevailed! Let theſe Tribunes be gone, let in 
be ſent out of Rome, with all their Train! The Sacred Mountain may ſerve they fa 
a Retreat a ſecond time. Let us diſannul and aboliſh the Treaty which eſtabliſhes then 
There never was A more favourable Opportunity. Let us no longer be governed by 11, | 
Scruples. Force and Violence extorted our Oaths from us; let then Reaſon and | 
uity free us from the Obſervance of them! Unjuſt Tribunes! have not you your fili 
. | Job theſe Oaths? To what Exceſs have you not carried an Authority weakly fin 
ed? Have you not made it abſolute ? What unjuſt Laws have you cauſed to be nu 
by a mad Multitude ! So that you are the Maſters, the Tyrants of the Republick! Cy. 
ſcript Fathers, ſha/l we ſuffer this? No; let this People, who are now ſo inperuu, 
be made ſenſible of their Indigence, and the Need they ſtand in of us! Let then [7 
ſtarving with Hunger, and languiſhing for Want of Strength, and carry that Hani 
and Deſolation elſewhere, which they have brought upon this State! The Tim, 
come for executing Vengeance upon them for all their paſt Exceſſes. 
Dion. Hat. WeirsT Coriolanus was ſpeaking thus, the Tribunes trembled with Rage. They. 
B. 7. p. 437 manded Juſtice of the Senate, for the bitter Invectives thrown upon fo venerable! 
Part of the Republick, as the People. They required, that Coriolanus ſhould be con. 
demned to Death upon the Spot; and threatned, that if their Complaints, were ne. 
lected, they would cauſe the aſſembled Curiæ to pronounce Sentence on the Cini. 
nal. On the other hand, the young Patricians applauded the Diſcourſe of Coils 
nus, and called him the only Defender of Liberty. As for the Fathers, they were d. 
vided in Opinion; but the greateſt Part inclined to deſtroy the Tribuneſbip, and ir 
| Treaty which eſtabliſhed it. Theſe Proceedings enraged the Tribunes, and they lf 
Plat. ibid. the Aſſembly in great Fury. They called out aloud on the Gods, the Avengersofth 
Breach of Oaths, to witneſs what had paſſed ; and the People, who crowded rowl 
them, were ready to enter the Senate-houſe by Force, but the Tribunes ſtopped then, 
That the Proceedings might be regular, the Curiæ were aſſembled, and Corivms 
Dion. Hal. ſummoned to appear before them. But he deſpiſed a Summons brought him from! 
B. 7. p. 438. Tribunal, whoſe Juriſdiction he did not acknowledge. The next Day therefore thc 
Tribunes and Aailes, attended by a Company of Officers, came to ſeize him. But 
he had a ſtronger Guard than they; the young Patricians about him, drove aw the 
Tribunes, uſed the e_Zailes ill, and diſperſed the Officers. Upon this, the Uproa 
was increaſed, on the one hand, by the Crowds of People who ran together from il 
the Shops; and on the other, by the great Number of the Nobility, and rich Cities 
| who came to aſſiſt Coriolanus. But the Conſuls put a Stop to the Fury of both Parti 
for that Day. The next, the Tribunes prevented the Conſuls, and took Poſſeſſion of ths 
Tribune of Harangues, from whence they both ſpoke to the People, one after anotict 
The Subject of their Harangues was Coriolanuss Offence. They repeated the Vl 
Words he had uſed in his bitter InveQive againſt the People and Tribunes; and i: 
pealed to the oldeſt and moſt venerable Senators, as Witneſſes of his extravagal 
Words in the Senate. Then they exaggerated his Rebellion, as being open and bit 
faced, and the ill Uſage the Adiles had received from him and his Company: Theſ 
concluded with ſaying that it was neceſlary to give the Patriciaus an Hearings Þ 
deſired the People to continue their Aſſembly till the Senate was broke up. | 
F. XXV. Inx Conſcript Fathers were deliberating among themſelves at the ſam 
time that the People were aſſembled in Comitia. It was but a Step from the Sen 
houſe to The Tribune. So that as ſoon as the Senators were broke up, the Conſab WM are hi 
Dion. Hal. peared upon it, and Minutius, as eldeſt, ſpake firſt, in this manner: Romans, #9 - Owned 
5.7. P. 439. ig more groundleſs than your Suſpicions of, nothing more unjuſt than your Con" 
5 | | 6 8 | | | fy in ROM non 
| againſt, the Senate. ThePatricians are not the Authors of the late Scarcit) 2 e te 
= Tour Separation was the Cauſe of it. Ground untilled, Farms deſerted, Cattle W " WT 
Slaves difperſed, were the Conſequences of the unhappy Diſcords, which diuid. ls multuo 
In order to eaſe the City, which was burthened with too many Inhabitants, ® / , 
HOES 3 
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Proviſions furniſhed with more Eaſe, and the Succeſs has ſhewn, you had Reaſon to 
conſent to their Departure. And why then are the People thus eternally murmuring 


{4 f f 
1of deſiring to keep up a Scarcity of Proviſions in Rome, in the midſt of Plenty? 
pe 1 e of ſome Senators, who are not ſo well affected to the Plebeians, the 


Hatred, and raiſe violent Tempeſts in the State ? Have we made any Decree, whereby 
yo aboliſh your Tribunes? And yet you believed it upon their Report; which Report 
was founded upon groundleſs Apprehenſions. No; their Office ſhall not be extinguiſhed ; 
bnt tet their Authority be confined within its original Bounds. We have indeed given 
hem leave to protect you; but did we ever give them Power to deſtroy the Conſul- 
ſhip, to introduce Confuſion among all Orders of Men in the State, and to hinder the Se- 
nators from declaring their Opinions? Marcius ſpoke indeed with Warmth againſt the 
| Encroachments of the Tribunes, and the Licentionſneſs of the People. And this you 
think a capital Crime. Fudge then of the Injuſtice of your Complaints, by your ſelues. 
IVhen any one of you, which ſometimes happens in your Aſſemblies, inveighs againſt the 
S-verity of the Senate, do we condemn him to Death only for this? Romans, let us 
wt deprive each other of the Liberty of giving our Opinions freely, in our Aſſemblies. 
| Dont exerciſe your Severity on account of Diſcourſes which were privately made in the 
Senate; ſmce we paſs over the paſſionate Harangues you make in the Comitia? I you 
| are for taking all Liberties your ſelves, and allowing others none, is not this confirming 
the Suſpicions ſome have conceived, that your Tribunes aim at Tyranny? If Marcius 
was too ſevere in his Reproaches, remember his Virtues, and his Valour. How great a 
| Support would you deprive your Country of, by his Baniſhment or Death? How many 
| Citizens owe their Lives to his Courage? Shall unguarded Expreſſions be put in the Ba- 
lnce with ſignal Exploits, and great Services ? But whether he be innocent or guilty, 
jet at leaſt ſpare him at the Deſire of the Senate, ſince they requeſt it. We will not 
indeed put you in Mind of the Obligations we have laid upon you, to reproach you. 
| But nevertheleſs, ſmce our Condeſcention went ſo far as to give you Tribunes; let your 
| Gratitude be great enough to reſtore to us the Defender of Rome, the Conqueror of the 
Volſci, and the only Pledge of a perfect Reconciliation between you and us. 

Tars Diſcourſe of Minutius had ſoftened the People, and his Promiſes of reviving 
| Plenty very ſoon, had calmed them. But the Artifices of Sicinnius, effaced all the 
| Impreſſions it had made on their Minds, in favour of Coriolanus. Sicinnins was of 
mean Extraction, had no military Virtues, nor any thing to recommend him but his 
WF {<citious Intrigues; and yet he was now Tribune of the People the ſecond time. He 

[thought Coriolanus would be an eternal Obſtacle to his riſe. If he gained his Point 
In cxtirpating the Tribuneſhip, Sicinnius muſt ſink back again into his primitive Mean- 
nels. He had Reaſon to be continually afraid of the Intereſt of a Man, who was 
[adored by the Patricians, and an implacable Enemy to the Power of the People. He 
therefore reſolved to deſtroy him. After he had conſulted with his Collegues, he gave 
tuis Anſwer to Minutiuss Diſcourſe. What Thanks ought we not to return the Con- 


ple! Theſe Illuſtrious Chiefs of the Republick, have at length vouchſafed to caſt an 
ye of Pity on our Miſeries, and comfort us in our Wants. Only then perform what 
you have promiſed, and we have all we deſire! As for you, Marcius, adds he, looking 
on Coriolanus, who can hinder you from applying your ſelf to the Clemency of the Peo- 
le an J perſuading them to moderate the Rigour of their Sentence, by your Apologies. 
Scinnius fully expected, that if Coriolanus ſpoke to the People, he would not at all 
abate his Pride, and would exaſperate the Multitude, who were already prejudiced 
_ him. And his Stratagem ſucceeded to his Expectation. Coriolanus had too 
ofty a Spirit to ſtoop to humble Supplications. He may be ſaid to have carried 
Wnanimity to an Exceſs. He did not appear as a Criminal before his Judges; he 
Sdve himſelf the Air of a Maſter, and pretended to give Law, and to reprimand. He 
owned every thing he had been reproached with ſaying in the Senate, and gloried in 
3 He refuſed to ſubmit to the Judgment of the People; and would acknowledge 
N to be his Judges, but the Conſuls. He proteſted, with an exalted Tone of Voice, 
5 * threatning Air, that he would not have vouchſafed to have appeared in a tu- 
Wituous Aſſembly of ſeditious Men, had it not been to reproach them with their 


Hhhh clared 


ut Colonies from it. By them our Frontiers are defended, our Territory enlarged, our 11 


avainſt the Senate? Why muſt we be accuſed of having baniſhed your Fellow-Citizens, M.Mixorwvs 
7 AvucuRinus, 

and Aulus 

SEM RON TUS 


Rules of our Determinations ? Ought you, upon bare Suppoſitions, raſhly to indulge your & 


fuls, and the whole Patrician Body in general, for their Compaſſion for an affiified Peo- 


*rimes, and to put ſome Check to their boundleſs Deſires. And laſtly, he openly de. 
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Year of clared his Hatred to the Tribunes, and charged their Creation with being Prejudiciy 

R O M E to the Publick. | | 
2 Ir is eaſy to imagine, that ſuch an audacious Speech muſt greatly offend the 7). N oriz 
MMvrius bezans. The tumultuous and confuſed Clamours of the Multitude ſhewed their Rave 0 
* f Some even prepared to maſſacre Marcius with their own Hands, as an open Eneqy ans, 
0 Seurroxrys whom any one might kill in Battle. Nevertheleſs, the Tribunes thought it neceſſary amic 
ArTzaTixV3, to obſerve ſome Form of Juſtice in cutting him off. They conſulted together; i the / 
Conſuls. after they had collected the Votes, ordered him to be ſeized, and thrown down Head. Butt 


long from the Top of a ſteep Rock, which overlooked the Forum Romanum. Thi Ships 


k 
had 


was then a Puniſhmeat frequently inflicted on Malefactors. The A diles therefor . 
inſtantly advanced with their Officers, to put the Sentence in Execution: And then Tribi 
no Meaſures were kept any longer. The Patricians interpoſed between the Criminy the 7 
and the Officers, and expoſed their own Bodies to Danger, to defend his. The Peo. the C 
ple, on the other hand, endeavoured to break thro' them, and carry off their vic. Mines 
0 tim. Many Blows were given on both Sides, and Reflections ſpared by neither be ſo 
The Preſence of the Conſuls was the only thing that could put an End to the Com. keep! 


motion. The People of Rome, as ungovernable as the Tribunes had made them, et their 
retained a Reſpect for theſe chief Governors in the Republick. They, with the af canno 
ſiſtance of their Lictors, broke thro' the Crowd, and diſperſed it. Sicinnius only of th 
continued to make ſome Reſiſtance, being very anxious about the Sentence he hd iet. 
pronounced, and very unwilling to leave the Work of his Hatred unfiniſhed, Neyer- IC{to, 
theleſs, he recollected himſelf a little, and took the Advice of Brutus, who was ſo pinio! 
ready at finding out Expedients in difficult Cafes. Brutus then adviſed the Trihnt cedin 
not to puſh on the Affair to Extremity : The Patricians are enraged, ſays he, and itis Cour 
il-judged to make uſe of Violence now. After all, it has the Appearance at leaft, i bad n 
ae for you to make your ſelf both Party and Fudge in Marcius s Affair; and iy Mone c 
a Form of Juſtice, hitherto unknown, raſhly to pronounce Sentence of Death aganſte hett 
Patrician F renowned Birth and Valour. Stop your Hands for a few Days; and air M ditior 
you have ſummoned the Criminal to appear, give your ſelf time to draw up his Pr. con 
ceſs, and enter a formal Accuſation againſt him, according to Law. Theſe Aspen. Wort 
ances of Moderation will do you Honour, and at the ſame time not ſave the Eneny if WiW+ccor 
the Tribuncſhip from our common Vengeance. 

SICINNIUS followed the Advice which was given him. He returned to the Af 
ſembly, and ſaid, Zou yourſefves have been Witneſſes of the ſeditious Reſiſtance tie 
Patricians have made to the Authority of your Ordinances. Their Plea for this ts 6 
Law as antient as the Monarchy, whach is, that IT is NOT LAWFUL To PUT AN! 
CITIZEN OF ROME To DEATH, TILL HE HAS BEEN CONDEMNED ACCORDING To L/. 
Let us therefore ſhew thoſe who break thro all Laws, that we have all the Deferentt 
they deſire for the Law on which they lay ſo much Sireſs. Retire, Romans, and et: 
ceed them in Moderation, who accuſe you of Violence. And be aſſured, that if ty 
neglect to give you Satisfattion, as to the Sale of the Corn, we will take effettual Cat 
our ſelves that it Hall be diſtributed among you. When Sicinnius had ſaid this lr 
diſmiſled the Aſſembly. 

F. XXVI. Taz Conſuls were in the mean time deliberating in the Senate, how tie 
might appeaſe the Populace. They propoſed to pacify them, by ſelling them Corn 

a low Price, and gaining over their Magiſtrates to favour Marcius and the Patrician. 

They all feared, the Tribunes would make this firſt Inſtance a Precedent for their gil 

ing Lay to the Senate, and depriving them of the Liberty of declaring their Opinions 

freely. They had indeed already found Means, I know not how, to be always pre 

ſent at the Deliberations of the Senate, without having any other Power in it, bu 

that of oppoſing any Decrees which they thought contrary to the Intereſts of the 

People. The Senate then reſolved to defer Marcius's Tryal as long as they could, and 

to give the Hatred of the Commons Time to cool. After this, they made a Dectet 

that the Corn ſhould be ſold at as low a Price, as it uſed to be in the beſt Makes 

before the Troubles. And they laboured to prevail upon the Tribwnes to deſiſt from® 

Put. Life of the Proſecutions they had begun againſt Coriolanus. But it was not poſlible to ſoffel 

Corio/ams them. However, they were perſuaded to grant the accuſed as much time as Was 1 
ſired, for his Defence. Then the Senate made uſe of an Artifice, to poſtpone a In 

a great while, the Conſequences of which they dreaded. They made a Decree, that! 
War ſhould be entered into with the Autiates, and that no Affairs in Diſpute [19 

_ 1 70 be determined during the Campaign. An Occaſion offered it ſelf for marching gu, 

. A. theſe old Enemies, which was this, | 
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As the Sicilians were returning home with their empty Barques, in which they Year of 
prized the Hicilians, ſeized their Ships and Money, and carried the Men with them , Al. 


ins, her Benefactors. However, ſhe firſt attempted to accommodate the Difference r e 
\micably : But the Antiates inſiſted upon keeping their Prize. Upon this eee guumnonios 
ne Romans declared War with them, and marched their Troops into their Country. Arxarhus, 
Put the Expedition was ſoon ended: The Antiates returned to Reaſon, relcaſed the Cenſuls. 
Ships, and made their Peace with Rome. | 
N XXVII. TInE Army returned ſooner than the Senate had hoped : And then the 
Tubunes cited Marcius to appear on a Day appointed. This made a great ſtir among 
he Patricians; for it was a Blow they were very nearly concerned to ward off; and 
the Conſul Minutius tried all poſſible Ways to divert the Storm. He called the Tr/- 
nes together, and endeavoured to diſſuade them from an Enterprize which would 
be ſo prejudicial to the Republick. He firſt commended them for their Vigilance in 
Wiceping the Multitude within Bounds, for their Moderation in preyenting Blows, and 
their Wiſdom in procecding regularly, according to Law. After this, he ſaid, Ion 
cannot be ignorant of an immemorial Cuſtom, which was eſtabliſhed even in the time 
of the Kings. All Proceedings in capital Caſes, begin with the Senate's declaring, 
whether it be proper to bring them before the People. Mill you then break through a 
Cuſtom, 7e hich has been religiouſly obſerved for above 200 Tears 2 Sicinnius was of O- 
pinion that the Aﬀair had been already determined by the People, without any pre- 
ceding Trial. He pretended, that it naturally devolved upon them, as the ſupreme 
Court of Judicature. But the other Tribunes, whoſe Authority was equal to his, 
had more Equity and Complaiſance than the turbulent Sicinnius. They ſignified, by 
one of their Body, named Decius, their Conſent that the Senate ſhould firſt judge 
whether Marczus's Cauſe ought to be brought before the People; but upon two Con- 
ditions. The firſt, That the Tribunes ſhould be allowed to report it to the Senate. The 
ſecond, That the Senators ſhould vote regularly; and That after they had all been 
ſworn, every one ſhould then give his Opinion, and the Conſuls pronounce Sentence 
according to the Majority of Voices. Theſe Conditions being accepted, Decius un- 
dertook to ſhew, that it belonged to the People to hear this Cauſe ; and appointed 
Day to determine it. The Senate was therefore aſſembled, and Decius 75 addreſ- 
ſed himſelf to them thus. | 
| We are not ignorant, Conſcript Fathers, into what Danger we have run our ſelues Dim. Hol. 
by the blind Deference we have paid you. To ſuffer the Senators to determine, whe- Bl. 7. P. 447- 
ther the Commons are the proper {udges of Marcius's ¶ Fair, zs to expoſe our ſelves to 
Pheir Reſentments. May not they reproach us with having betrayed their Canſe, and 
puniſh us as Miniſters who have not been true to their Intereſts? A Law was made 
om the firſt Eſtabliſhment of the Republick, at Val. Poplicola's Requeſt, by which the 
Plebeians, who were ill uſed by the Patricians, had Leave given them to bring their 
Complaints before the People. Marcius has been guilty of a notorious Inſult upon the 
Authority of the Roman People, and the Dignity of their Tribunes. Who his Fudges 
ure, ig ſufficiently declared by the Law. It is true, in doubtful Caſes, where the Law 
Fs ſlent, it belongs to the Senate to determine, whether it be proper to bring them to a 
Hearing before the People; but in Caſes wherein the very Letter of the Law is clear, 
here is no room for Deliberation. Shall the meaneſt Plebeian, F injured, have Re- 
Purſe to the Curiæ, and ſhall not the injured Tribunes implore their Help, without 
e Conſent of the Senate? What then becomes of the Ballance of Power between the 
People and you? It was equitably ſettled with the Republick it ſelf: And can it be 
ther wiſe deſtroyed than by one Sides encroaching upon the other? The Patricians and 
Fe Rich have their Prerogatives, which we don't diſpute with them. The chief Ma- 
rates are choſen out of their Body. They poſſeſs the Places of moſt Diſtinction. 
bs Centuries are firſt named in the great Comitia : Whilſt the poor People have no 
1ulege, but that of being protected from Oppreſſion. The Law which gave them 
, das, Without doubt, a very wiſe one; and we will maintain it with Conſtancy. 
Y Pndeauour to rob us of it, is to plunge the State again into all the Miſeries of civil 
| oe ions. The firſt Sparks of a civil Mar have alarmed you: What then will be 
Fe Conſequence, if it break ont into a Flame, and ſet the whole Republick on Fire? 
77 Thi Decins was one of the Deputies ſent to made in Favour of the Plebe/axs, who retired to the 
; & to receive its Ratification of the Treaty, Mon, Sacer. | Thom 
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had brought Corn to Rome, the Antiates infeſted the Seas with their Pyracics, ſur- X O N E 


into Captivity: And Rome was concerned to revenge the Inſult offered to the Hicili. W Minutes 
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Year of hom will you then blame, but the Ambition of your Touth, and your mconſiderats 2 
ROM E tred to the People ? Some would fain deprive them of their Protectors, by 22 I nt 
CCLXII. the Tribuneſhip. But pray, aid you grant them Tribunes out of Equity, Or 4 | m 
M. Mixurws Neceſſity 2 If you did it upon the Mottves of Reaſon, tet them continue, as long as wil fs, J 
AUGURINUS is any Fuſtice in Rome! Fit was out of Neceſiity, how are you ſure, that ich -y if , ja 
Seuezoxtus Ther Separation as then made you tremble, will never happen? And if you did ug; ing 
ATRATINUS, it a formidable one, What forced you to put on ſuch an Appearance of Fear? 4; 1 
Conſas. t 4s this very Office of Tribunes, eſtabliſhed by ſo many Oaths, conſecrated by the mf m h 
holy Ceremonies, and the only Pleage of our Reconciliation, which Marcius endeaum Me! 

to deſiroy. Nay, you know he did not ſtop there. He charged that Equality of Py, Gully 6 

which the People pretend to maintam themſelves in, with Tyranny. He raiſed "op 7 th 

Paſſions, to make you revenge our Separations. He wonld have had us reduced to i i 7er. 

again, and thereby forced to an involuntary Exile. Theſe are his Crimes. And am Munes 

they of the Nature of thoſe, the Cognizance of which is by the Law confined 1 bey! 

People? If his Scheme had ſucceeded, what would have become of Rome? Eithe 11, ew! 

People would. in their Fury have ſhed all the Blood of the Patricians, or the Patri be S 

would have filled the City with the Slaughter of their Fellow-Citizens. Extreme Il. WW icce 

ſery would have knownno Law. What horrible Maſſacres would the ſeditious Mac ibn 

have cauſed within theſe Walls ! Nor is it enough to ſay he would have done it, h or 1 

Deſires were very near being put in Execution. What Mutinies were there afFudlh WR i/P 

raiſed on his Account! The Tribunes were repulſed, the Adiles ill. treated, andthe 00 wer 

ficers of the People beaten and diſperſed. Might not ſo many ſcandalous Rewolis law Wnt, 

been a juſt Pretence for us to have made an Inſurrection? We have indeed proveny ena 

it; but is the Author of theſe things the leſs guilty ? Speak, Marcius, ſpeak; make n 0; 

Defence here at leaſt. Abate that Pride, which makes you ſuſpected of a Dram ip! to 
Diſpoſition. The Conſuls have not diſdained to intercede with the People for you. Thy al 


ol, . 


condeſcended ſo far, as to entreat them to favour you. Jou are the only Man, ulo. ior: 
fiſts in acting like a Man independent. Have you at all changed 75 your Habit, ton ep. 
Compaſſion ? Has the Sentence of Death pronounced againſt you, made you criminil u WCori: 
you are, appear any otherwiſe than the moſt unblemiſhed Citizen ? Tou depend upon m . 1 


Velour: And yet, how many Patricians, whoſe Triumphs have given them a Fame ſu: 
rior to yours, have ſtooped down ſo low, as to implore the Clemency of the People for ul 
hat! cannot even the Example of their Modeſty ſubdue your Pride? Cannot en 
Afittions bring you down from the Clouds, to which your Vanity has raiſed you, andjit 
you upon a level with the reſt of Mankind? No, Conſcript Fathers, no; ſuch intolnl 
Vanity is unworthy of your Protection. Mill you, for his ſake, undertake the Ia 
which the People will be forced to make with you? Ought he not to be afraid of it, 
leaſi for your ſakes, and acknowledge your Obligations, by diverting the Miſeries you ut 
threatned with, by his Submiſſion ? His Haughtineſs of Temper is heightened by ii 
Ingratitude. Such is the Hero, to whom the Peace of the State is to be made a Sutth 
Nice. Give him up, Conſcript Fathers, to the Fuſtice of his proper Judges; and ttt it 
fattious Touth who protect him, be made to know by his Example, that to offer Violent 
to the Authority of the Roman People, is to be guilty of a criminal Attempt again} th 
Republick it ſelf. | | 
TRE Tribunes, who were preſent in the Senate, added many things to what . 
cius had ſaid, and at length the Votes were taken. The moſt antient and venerab{ 
Senators gave their Opinions firſt. It was not then cuſtomary for the young Scnato 
ro make Speeches when they voted. They generally followed the Opinion of ſom 
old Senator whom they liked, and placed themſelves round him whoſe Opinion ti 
embraced. Ap. Claudius, that old Conſul, and obſtinate Enemy of the People, ſpok 
one of the firſt, and appeared to be ſtill the ſame Man. | 
Dion. Hal. WovLD t God, ſaid he, Regard had been had to the Proteſtations I always nuf 
B. . J. 453. againſt the Return of the ſeparated People, againſt the Treaty whereby the Tribune 
were introduced, and againſt the boundleſs Pretenſions of the Plebeians! I thought 
more prudent than my ſelf, and therefore gave way to the Stream, and acquieſce i 
your Determinations. But, tho what I apprehended beforehand has ſince proved l " 
I Gall not, Conſcript Fathers, tale Advantage of the preſent Opportunity to ep'0# 


76 Criminals at Rome uſed to appear before their But Sigonius is miſtaken, in thinking the) wore! 
Judges in ſuch a Dreſs as to raiſe their Compaſſion. black 5 Not only the Perſons accuſed, 25 
They changed their white Robe into one more ſloven- in this humble Dreſs, but their Friends and Relaton 
ly and negligent, and let their Beards and Hair grow. and from hence they had the Name of Sordidui. 
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ug, tho' I might do it with Fuſtice. We cannot amend what is paſt ; let us remedy pre. Year of 
7 - Evils. But what am T ſaying ? Can I ſpeak of Liberty, without running the hazard R OM E 
1 Life ? Shall I eſtape the Danger which threatens Coriolanus £ But nerrthes 2 * 
ey will ſpeak, and the publick Good fhall prevail with me over well-grounded Fears. MMrwows 
V have long devoted my Life to the Service of the Republic. In the firſt place then, you e al pars 
me to have thrown away the Favours by which you have endeavoured to ſorth Sgur sons 


Cable Populace. They impute your Cendeſtentions to your Weakneſs ; and if we Arft, 


onſuls. 


em 10 


93 un⁰¹ird Al. 
ay believe them, it is your Fear, which has extorted them from you. How gradually 2 


be they gone on till they are now come even to give Law to you ? Formerly, they art. 
fully aggravated their Indigence, and only demanded the Abolition of their Debts. Af- 
r their ſeditious Separation, they ſeemed content with obtaining Iinpunity, and Leave 
1 return to their own Country. After this, they thought fit to demand a College of Tri- 
ines, who were to protect them againſt our Decrees. The Authority of theſe Officers 
hey would have to be ſacred, and their Perſons inviolable. Then, by the help of theſe 


i ; x | 
h ne Magiſtrates, they have made Laws without our oe deſpiſed the Authority of 
Senate and Conſuls, and diſannulled our Decrees. And now; by an unheard-of 


dere of Uſurpation, they ſummon the moſt illuſtrious Patrician to appear at their 
Tibunal, and make it a Crime in him, to have delivered his Opinion freely. As 
ler myſelf; T oppoſed every one of theſe Encroachments, and thought they ſhould have been 
Wiputed with them Inch by Inch. But your Indulgence, Conicript Fathers, prevailed 

wer my Steadineſs 3 and you have already repented of it. Its true, the People, at pre- 

ent, abate a little of their Deſires. They will determine no A fairs, but ſuch as the 
Senate permits them by Decree to take Cognizance of. Let us then ſetze ſo favourable 

un Opportunity. Nay, the Law it ſelf which they object to us, does not permit the Peo- 


judge the Nobility. Has one ſingle Patrician ever ſubmitted to be tried by them, 
aal theſe eighteen Tears, which this Law has been made“ This is then deciſive, in fa- 


wour of Coriolanus. Beſides, if the Law was expreſs, as they pretend it is, would the 
People, who are ſo jealous of their Rights, apply to you in this manner for leave to bring 

WCoriolanus before their Tribunal? And indeed, if the People's judicial Power extended 
70 us, where would be that Equality of Power between us and them, which is ſo much 
boaſted of? The Senate would, in that Caſe, have no Power of trying either Plebeians 
br Patricians; and the entire Cognizance of all capital Caſes would devolus on the Peo- 
ple. What ! Shall the Senate be more ſuſpected of Injuſtice in favour of their own Mem- 
7e, than the Curiæ in favour of their Plebeians? Are not all the Orders in the Repub- 
Wick equally deſirous of promoting the public Good? But you ſay, a civil War muſt be 
be Conſequence of our Refuſal. Mill you then, Conſcript Fathers, ſank under ſuch mjg- 
wfcant Threatnings? Has not long Experience taught you to deſpiſe the Storm, of whoſe 
Approach you have early Notice? Gods and Men will unite in our Defence. Our Colo- 
nes won't ſee their native Country ruined; nor will the Latins look on tamely, and ſee 
tat City plundered, wherein they themſelves have the Privileges of Citizens. In ſhort, 
wwe will arm both our Slaves and Allies againſt the Rebels. O ye Gods, who protect this 
mpire, divert ſuch terrible Misfortunes from us; and grant, that Deſugns ſo contrary 
Po the public Good, ma 2y vaniſh in mere Words ! 
| THUs ſpake Appius, and concluded againſt ſuffering the People to try Coriolanus. 
But the popular /alerins was of a contrary Opinion. He exaggerated the horrible 
Conſequences of a civil War. He ſhewed, that Coriolanuss Pride was ready to faiſe 
one. He endeavoured to demonſtrate to the Senate, that their paying ſome Deference 
to the People, was the only Means of quicting their Fury, both againſt their threat- 
ned Country, and the Offender. It is not poſſible, ſaid he, but that, when the Curiæ Dion. Ha! 
[Pall ſee ſo great a Man, in a negligent Dreſs, humbling himſelf before them, and ſub- B. 7. Pp. 459. 
'ltmg to their Deciſions, the Senſe of his Firtues, and the Reſpect due to his Birth, 
mt make J. mpreſſions on all their Hearts. Beſides, the whole Body of the Patricians 1 
Hl 2 % ſt him with their I ntereſt. We will attend him to his Tryal. We will ſollicit | 
u Clients, our Friends, and ina word, all thoſe who are any way obliged to us, in his Fa- | 3 
our; and in ſhort, will get their Votes. Add to this, that our Tears ſhall ſpeak for us; 
and we will join our Sighs tothe humble Defence which Coriolanus ſhall make. At E 
Lacle Words, the good old Man burſt out into a Flood of Tears, and ſighed deeply. 3 
ie Senators were ſtaggered at this: and then Valerius purſued his Diſcourſe. I per- 3 
Ia the only thing which ſuſpends your Determination, is the Fear of granting too 
= h Authority to the People, who may abuſe it. But how dangerous is it,tocarry your Suſ- 

©1085 Foo far! ſince we have thought fit to make the Government of Rome partly Ariſto- 
| Iii : cratical, 


I > 
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Year of cratical, and partly Democratical, there will never be any Peace in the Repullich , 
ROM E there is a perfect Aquilibrium eſtabliſhed between theſe two Powers. Wheneys, 1 
, Balance inclines to either Side, Zealouſies, Diſcontents, and civil Wars, ui“ * te 
N. Mmvrws The Conſequence. This we found by Experience in the Time of the Kings. I; 4 1 
Avevr o therefore run headlong into the ſame Confufions. The Senate then pretended ty 1185 
Seurnonbs all Power to themſelves: The People, in their Turn, have done the ſame. Let ut ths 
ATzarius, fore 2 ſuch juſt Bounds to the Pretenſions of both Senate and Plebeians, that ter by 
Conſul. "within them, we may preſerve Concord among us. The Senators have their Con : 0 
Let the People have their Tribunes: and let both join in puniſhing the wicked Atte 

which are made upon the Authority of either Body. Let us mutually conſent to in 


up Offenders to each other. Have not we reaſon to fear, that without this Precauiy, 
the Republick will again degenerate into à tyrannical Government? Beſides, if th 


People, proud of their Authority, ſhould madly carry things to an Exceſs, have nn 

a — Which has been already tried more than os 2 We of the — he 

, | Right to chuſe a Dictator 77, whoſe Power in the Republick is abſolute. This Py,y 
alone is a Barrier which we can at any time ſet againſt the Licentioufneſs of the Peg 

Why then ſhould we magnify our Fears of them without meaſure ? Why ſhould ur na 

the Liberty we ſhall give them of trying State-Criminals, a Bugbear? The nure pn 

ple there are upon the Watch to prevent all tyrannical Attempts, and the moreTribmy 

thoſe who engage m them have to fear, the more ſeldom will fattious Men appear amm 
1, and the more readily will their Cabals be defeated. | : 
Tais Diſcourſe of Valerius had its deſired Effect. It paſſed by a Majority of Voice 
that Coriolanus ſhould be tried by the People. The Decree for it was juſt ready whe 
drawn up, when he deſired leave to ſpeak. His Deſign was to know exactly, wha 
Crime he ſhould be accuſed of, before the People. So that, he prayed to be infornel 
of the Facts which would be laid to his Charge, before the Decree was paſſed. uy 
Accuſation, replied the Tribunes, will chiefly relate to the Crime of deſigning to tw 
tyrannical F'ower. Upon that foot, replies Coriolanns, I have nothing to objet uli 


F relat! 
omi 
earn 
the 

| the 7 
But 


Plut. Life of 


Coriolan. Decree of the Senate. Let it be put in Writing. I will appear before the People, ad 
anſwer this frivolous Accuſation. Thus this famous Warrior fell into the Snate ite 
cunning Tribunes laid for him. He was not aware, that when the People ſhouldtar 

Dion. Hel. him in their Power, it would be wholly in the Tribunes, to draw up what Accuſition 

B.7. 5. 463- againſt him they pleaſed. 


F. XXVIII. As foon as the Decree was paſſed, the Tribunes renewed all their Pro 
ceedings. They ſent a freſh Summons to the Criminal; and gave him a Month, ot 
thereabouts, to prepare 7* for his Defence: That is, they ſummoned him to appearon 
the third Market-Day ; and Markets were then held at Name every nine Days. The ler 
ſon why the Tribunes choſe a Market-Day for Coriolanuss Tryal, was this; thatthe 
Country-People then came in Crowds to the City, and broyght their Proviſions 
which they trafficked with, by Barter. As they all had a Right to vote with the Cit: 
Zens, it was hoped they would be leſs at the Devotion of the Nobility, than the Inhabi 
| rants of the City. And now the Day appointed drew near: It was very viſible, by ti 


Lanta 


The! 


77 The Choice and Nomination of a Dictator be- 
longed originally to that Coꝝſul who preſided for the 
Time being. The Peop 
ſays Plaz. in his Life of Marcellus. On default of Cox- 
fuls, this Right was in the Milit. Tribanes, Thus the 
Aagars determined in favour of M. Amilias, who 
was created Dictator by Cor. Coſſus, then Tribune. But 
it appears, that this Election was made with the Appro- 
bation of the Senate, and ſometimes of the People. 

78 We have already ſpoken of the Forms obſerved 
by the Romans, in the Cauſes tried at the Tribunal of 
the People, and in all criminal Affairs. Firſt, the Ma- 

iſtrate cauſed the People to be ſummoned by a proper 

fficer; then he aſcended The Tribune, and fixed a 
. for the Offender to appear before the Comitia, 

hear the Heads of his Accuſation. Theſe Forma- 
lities were repeated three different Times: and at the 
End of every ſuch Accuſation, the Tribune demand- 
ed, that the Accuſed might have a Fine laid upon him, 
or be condemned to ſome other Puniſhment, accor- 
ding to the Nature of the Complaint. After which, the 
Accuſed had twenty-ſeven Days given him, to prepare 
his Anſwer. During this time, Ta People had leiſure 
enough to inform themſelves. fully of the Caſe; and 


3 


le had no Part in this Election, 


the Accuſed, and his Relations, Friends, and Client 
did their utmoſt to get the Suffrages of the Tribe: fr 
him. When the Day appointed was come, the Piu 
brought his Accuſation before the aſſembled Peop!s 
the 4th time. An Officer cited the Offender, who . 
peared in a mournful Habit. He had the Liberty ei 
of undertaking his Defence himſelf, or of commitily 
the Care of it to any who were willing to undertakeT 
for him. Sometimes the Comitia were tpent in Dei 
and Replications: ſo that Judgment was put offt ont 
other Day. Then the Proceedings began again & 
fore, unleſs the Magiſtrate limited the Time, to . 
ſpent, in the Accuſation and Defence. Sentence _ 
paſſed by a Majority of Voices; and the Detern“ 
tions of the Tribune were confirmed or rejettech © 
cording as the People declared themſelves, tie! | 
the Affirmative, in the Words Ui rogas ; % — 
Negative, in the Word Antiquo. We have thele | 
ticulars from T; Ally, in his Orat. pro Domo fi 4 
moſt the ſame Forms were obſerved, with relP* gp 
Coriolanns. In like manner, the Magiſtrates bod. g 
to give notice of the Elections of Magiſtrates ai 
2 of any Laws, on three Market-Day*: 


| e 


Step 


The Senate dreaded 


ought to be by 


79 Hitherto the Romans had known no Comitia, 
but ſuch as were aſſembled by Curiæ, or by Centu- 
| ies, Before S. Tallixs's Time, the Curiæ had the 
Right and Power of electing Kings, Magiſtrates, and 
the Tribunus Celeram ; of Judging in criminal Caſes ; 
and of making new Laws. And laſtly, every thin 
| relating to Peace and War, was determined in theſe 
-mitia; but with the Conſent of the Senate; as we 
earn from D. Hal. B. 2. Before the Eſtabliſhment of 
the Comitia by Tribes and Centuries, the Curiæ choſe 
| the Tribanes of the People, and the Pleberan A diles. 
| Bat after their Eitabliſhment, the Right of the Cariz 
was confined, 1. To the confirming the Election of 
ſome Magiſtrates ; but this Cuſtom did not continue 
long. 2. To the ratifying Adoptions and Wills : and, 
3. Jo the chuſing the Flamzzes, and the chief of the Cu- 
none. But indeed, they ſcarce aſſembled at all, in Af- 
ter- times, but merely for Form's ſake. All Affairs 
were determined by the Centuries, and the Tribes. 
8 From S. Tullius's Time to this, the Comitia b 
| Centuries had almoſt the whole Authority in Rome. If 
an Affair of Importance was to be determined, the 
Cognizance of which the Senate had referred to the 
People; if a new Law was to be made, or one of the 
great Magiſtrates choſen ; the Conſuls aſſembled the 
| People by Centuries. After the previous Ceremonies 
| bf the Axgaries and Sacrifices, the Romans aſſembled 
in the Campas Martins, All the Centwries, each of 
which joined themfelves under their common Stan- 
| dard, and their own Head, looked like an Army 
| drawn up in Battalia. And as the 1 were given 
in this Aſſembly, eſpecially in the firſt Ages of Nome, 
according to the Order of the Claſſes, almoſt every 
| thing was determined, according to the Inclination of 
| the firſt Claſs; that alone being more numerous in 
Cenuries than all the reſt put together. Add to this, 
that it contained all the richeſt and moſt eminent Citi- 
| 2ens. So that it would have been for Coriolanus's Ad- 
Vantage, to have had the Comitia held by Centaries. 
The Party of the Rich and Great, who all had decla- 
ted for him, would not have failed turning the Balance 
| ts Side; and the Tribune would have loſt their 
x 81 This 262. Year of Rome was the Epochs of the 
ſlabliſnment of the Comitia by Tribes. Theſe Com 
a, in Proceſs of Time, aſſumed an Authority which 
_ them formidable to the Senate and Patricians. 
bo ſupported by their Tribanes, they overcame all 
% ppolition the Nobility made to their audacious 
| 1 oxecdings. They ſoon aſſumed a Power of creating 
5 Magiſtrates of the ſecond Order, of making Laws, 
g paſſing Decrees, and of citing the Conſult and Ge- 
8 of the Army, to appear before their Tribu- 
i Ph Tribes had before uſurped a Right of infſict- 
1 eath on Roman Citizens, till this Abuſe was 
| Om dy a Law of the XII. Tables, which tranſ- 
0. this Power to the aſſembled Centuries. The Tri- 
* alſo found their Account in the Comitia 
er The Populace, who were the Majority in th 
whom were entirely devoted to theſe Magiſtrates, 
dae they looked on as their Protectors againſt the 
of Fo of the Patriciant. The unjuſt Proceedings 
© 1r1bunes were confirmed by the Suttrages of 
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both the Plebeians and Patricians took, how much they had the different In- 
cereſts they engaged in, at heart. The People triumphed at being able to revenge the 
contemptuous Treatment ſhewn them by the moſt haughty Enemy they had ever had. 
this fatal Minute, as moſt deſtructive of the publick Liberty. 
length, the Accuſed appeared on the Day appointed. New Wranglings aroſe about the 
Form 79 of the Comitia by which he was to be tried. The Patricians pretended, it 
the People aſſembled by Centuries 30, The voting by Claſſes would i 
| deed have been much more for the Advantage of the Offender. The moſt noble, an 
the richeſt would have voted firſt, and would have paſſed Sentence, before the Popu- 
lace, who were moſt attached to the Tribunes, would have been called upon for their 
Suffrages. But the Tribunes of the People prevailed, that they ſhould vote by Tribes 31, 
There were then in all, both in City and Country, twenty-one 32. The Tribunes took 
are to have the Conntry-Tribes come to Rome, very early in the Morning, under Pre- 


the Mob. So that, it is not ſurprizing, that they ſhould 
now . ſo obſtinately inſiſt on the People's aſſembling by 
Tribes. They could no otherwiſe ſucceed in their De- 
ſign of deſtroying Coriolanuns. | 

82 Antient and modern Authors differ about the 
Number of Tribes in the Republick, when the Tri- 
banes proceeded againſt Coriolauus. They agree that 
there were but thirty five, even under the Emperors, 
the four City-Tribes eſtabliſhed by S. Tullius included. 
It is true, antient Inſcriptions ſeem to ſpeak of ſuper- 
numerary Tribes, not included in the thirty five, a Liſt 
of which Hiſtorians have given us. But we are per- 
ſuaded, that theſe antient Monuments have only given 
us double Names of ſome of the thirty five Tribes, 
which took their Denominations from the Places 
where they were ſituated, and ſometimes from ſome 
illuſtrious Families in them. This is the Opinion of 
Fabricius, Sigonius, Panvinias, and P. Manutius, as to 
thoſe which are called, Sapinia, Papia, Cluvia, Clu- 
entia, Ocriculana, Camilla, Dumia, Minucia, Fulia; 
Flavia, and Ulpia. It's certain, the three latter were 
three antient Tribes, which changed their firſt Names, 
and took new ones, from the Families of Auguſtus, 
Veſpaſian and Trajan. Which being ſuppoſed, the 
preſent Queſtion is, what was the exact Number of the 
Tribes, before Coriolauns was condemned? If we may 
believe P. Manutius, there were at that time thirty one, 
namely, four in the City, and twenty ſeven in the 
Country. He builds upon the Authorities of Fab. Pic- 
tor, Cato, and Venonius, as quoted by D. Hal. B. 4. 
But at this Rate, the Tribes muſt have been many more 
than thirty five in Number. Indeed, beſides the four 


which were afterwards added, when the Romans had 


made themſelves Maſters of a Part of Taſcany, Hiſto- 
mentions ſeveral others of later Date; as the Tribus 
omptina, Publilia, Macia, Scaptia, Falerina, Ufenti- 
na, &c. There muſt then have been more than thirty 
five Tribes in all. This Conſequence has not eſcaped 


our moſt able Criticks ; but has given occaſion to their 


correcting ſeveral Copies of Livy, B. 2. and B. 6. 
where inſtead of twenty one and twenty five, we did 
read thirty one and thirty five. They have the Autho- 
ricy of ſome of the moſt antient MSS. to confirm this 
Correction; which was neceſſary to bring the Num- 
ber to be exactly thirty-five, as all Authors are forced 
to acknowledge they were. So that we cannot admit 
of the Teftimony of F. Pictor, Cato, and Venonius, in 
this Matter, without running the hazard of falling into 
a manifeſt Contradiction. Beſides, tis certain even 
from D. Hal. himſelf, that there were but twenty one 
Tribes in all the Roman Territories, when Coriolanus 
was tried. Twenty one Tribes, ſays he, then gave their 
Votes. Nevertheleſs, Mauucius pretends, that we ought 
not to conclude from this Paſſage, that there were 
then but twenty one Tribes in Rome. He is of opinion, 
that the Tribuues thought they could not be ſure of 
ſucceeding in their Cabals againft the Accuſed, with- 
out excluding ten other Tribes, which they ſuſpected. 
By the help of this Conjecture, he thinks himſelf well 
ſupported, in contending, that there were thirty one 
Tabs in Rome, from the Year 262. But is it credible, 
that theſe ten Tribes, who were as jealous of their Pri- 
vileges as the reſt, ſhould thus tamely ſubmit to cube 
e 
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Year of tence of coming to Market. The Forum was full of them. It was, for Order's ſake 0 
R O M E vided into as many ſquare Parts, as there were Tribes, by Cords tried a- croſs; and this 
Q. Tribe went into its own Square. Then the Conſul Minutius aſcended The Tribyy, fir 
M. Mixvt1vs and harangued the People in theſe Words. | ; 
Aveu RINU5 ROMANS, you cannot but remember the Obligations the Senate has often laid 2 
Srunenes You: Tour Impunity for your Revolts, and the grantingyou Tribunes for your Pry, 
ATRATINUS, Tion, are Favours which call aloud for your Acknowledgments. The only grateful g. 
Conſus. turn we expect for them is, that you would be content with the Submiſſion of the Gras 
Coriolanus, and not purſue a Trial which we conſented to with great Regret, at the 

preſſmg Inſtances of your Tribunes. Tour Right is confirmed, and your Viftory complete. 

Where then is the Neceſſity of carrying your Hatred any farther, againſt the Defmny, 

of your C N the moſt formidable Hero in our Armies, and the moſt intrepid (yy 

queror of our Enemies? All his Crime conſiſts in his Liberty of Speech. And is r 

ſinking his Pride to this humble State Revenge enough for that But if you will can 

on the Trial ſo far as to come to voting, remember that the whole Senate is come hithy 

to ſue for his Pardon. Will you refuſe it to 300 the moſt venerable Men in the Ren 

lick? No; the moſt bitter Enemy can never hold out againſt ſuch powerful Interceſſy; 

Wasx the Conſul had done ſpeaking, Sicinnzus the Tribune ſaid, with a very haughty 

Air, That he was not ſo cowardly as to betray the Intereſts of the People; and, Thi 

he would take great Care the Aſſembly ſhould not be broken up, till the Affair yy 
determined by Vote. He likewiſe proteſted, he would not at all concern himſel, 

either for or againſt Marcus; but would content himſelf with barely ſtating the Crime 

of which he was accuſed. Minutius put him in mind, before he began, of confining 

his Accuſation entirely to the pretended Tyranny of Coriolanus, that being the oll 
Condition, upon which he obtained the Decree of the Senate; and òicinnius promiſig 

all that was asked of him, began a ſtudied Harangue. He run over the whole Life of 

Marcius, and in ſtrong Terms repreſented every Part of it as diſcovering Marks of u 
ambitious Spirit, aſpiring at regal Power. The Tribunes his Collegues ſpoke after 

wards in their Order, and endeavoured to turn all the Hatred the Romans had col. 

ceived againſt ſuch as would deſtroy the Republican Government, upon the Accuſed 

At length, Coriolanus began to ſpeak, and was heard with a profound Attention. H 

firſt enumerated the many Campaigns he had made in the Service of the Repub- 

lick. Then he came to reckon up the Crowns he had been rewarded with by the 

Roman Generals. Every time he ſhewed the People any of theſe Proofs of his Valou, 

he called upon thoſe Great Commanders who had honoured him with them, to te 

tify the Truth of what he ſaid. He likewiſe called over the Names of thoſe Citizens 

whoſe Lives he had ſaved in Battle. Theſe cried out aloud in the midſt of the Afﬀen 

bly, and intreated the People not to deſtroy him to whom they owed their Preſerit 

tion. Others offered to take the Place of the Accuſed, and ſecure his Life at the E. 

pence of their own. All who did this were Plebeians; and their Sighs made ſuch In. 

preſſions on the People, as to draw Tears from them. They flowed from all Eys, 
eſpecially when Marcius open d his Boſom, and ſhew'd the Wounds he had recciv'din 

ſo many Battles. Then, with an Air of Confidence mixed with Modeſty, he fa, 

Judge ye, Romans, whether this ſame Coriolanus, who has ſaved the Lives if 

great a Number of your Citizens, in War, could have deſigned to deſtroy them in Tn 

of Peace. Judge ye, likewiſe, whether it be probable, that a Man who has done W 

thing to gain the Favour of the People, but hazard his Life for them, could dejigni1 

uſurp the Throne. Tour Hatred is my Fuſttfication, and the Haughtineſs laid tom Prevail 

Charge, is my Apology. If the Diſtinction which Bravery procures, be an infalliit i r 

Jign of a criminal Ambition, I have deſerved to die. But if it be rather the Mart the Cy 


cluded by the Tribznes? If they indeed favoured Co- juſt Cauſe of Complaint, and that Chance alone nig Mer n 
rivlanuns, would they not have joined with him, and decide it. Beſides, it is credible that all the Tribes welt Banſt 


the Patricians of his Party, in declaring all the Pro- united in the ſame Intereſt againſt Coriolanns ; being ty for 
ceedings of the Tribunes without them null? They at the Devotion of the 2 1 Theſe thereto > th 
would doubtleſs have complained of the Injury which were ſo far from having any Reaſon to exclude them, Iſchar 
was done them by their Excluſion. Mauucius himſelf that they found their Account in admitting tbel. indes, 
was aware of this Difficulty, and is angry with D. They thereby ſecured a greater Number of Voices equa 
Hal. Plutarch, and the other Writers, becauſe they are 83 The Senate then conſiſted of but 300 Senat, N this 
filent on this Article. Indeed Hiſtorians have no where Their Number was 200, in the Reign of Komaiw® | mes 
told us, that ever any Tribes were injuriouſly prefer- Tatius. Tarquin the Firſt added the other 100. 4 | my of 
. red before others, who had an equal Right with them, we believe Florus and Plutarch, Gracchus increal . G nce 
either in the Election of Magiſtrates, or in judicial their Number to 600. It afterwards incre: Ni . rg 
Proceedings. Only when a Pontifex was created, the much more, as will be obſerved in the Courſe of ius Wii 


Number of the Tribes who voted were reduced to ſe- Hiſtory. 
ventcen. But they weredrawn by Lot, to remove al! 
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Compaſſion, or Repentance. 
C 


ven the moſt mutinous, and the moſt envious, did not find that the Accuſers had 
given any ſufficient Proofs of the Crimes laid to his Charge. So that the Aſſembly 


coſe up, and laid a new Charge upon him, in this manner: Jzzce Marcius's Mords 
ind Behaviour are not ſufficient to convince you of the tyrannical Spirit which reigns 
in him, à late Fact will make you fully ſenſible of it. Me have a Law which requires 
ur Generals not to diſpoſe of the Spoil they take from the Enemy, according to their 
on Fancies. The Money it produces, belongs of Right to the publick Treaſury. This 
[aw is juſt, and has never been diſputed. But did Marcius ſhew any Regard to it the 
if Tear, when he brought back his Troops to Rome laden with Proviſions 9 His Sol- 
tiers then lived in Plenty, whilſt the reſt of the People were pining away with Miſery 
and Want. Did not he in effeft give his Troops a Licenſe to 2 the Public, and 
546 not the Publick a Right to call him to account for it? Nay, what more certain 
izn can a Man give of his aiming at tyrannical Power, than the making large Pre- 

mts to an Army, in Defiance of the Laws? Let Marcius explain himſelf, and let 
in either prove that he did not diſpoſe of the Spoils of the Enemy, or that no Law 
Uorbids it! The Fact is notorious, and the Law univerſally known. What more is want- 
ing? Ceaſe then, Marcius, to diſplay your Crowns here, and to make a Shew of your 
Wounds. We 2 of the Merit of our Citizens by a mad Bravery, but by their 
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Minds. Coriolanus, who was not conſcious of having been guilty of Tyranny, in 
getting a Subſiſtence for his Soldiers, in time of Want, did not imagine this could 
have been laid to his Charge as a Crime. So that he anſwered like a Man not pre- 
pared for this new Chicane of the Tribunes. But the bare Fact, as ſtriped of its Cir- 
cumſtances, and thus maliciouſly interpreted, ſeemed plainly to prove him guilty. 
The Conſuls themſelves, and the Senators, knew not what to anſwer. Then the Tri- 
lunes pronounced their Determinations aloud, and got Marcius condemned to per- 
petual Baniſhment, They were afraid, if they inſiſted upon his Death, the Compaſ- 
hon of the People would make them acquit him. The Suffrages were taken, and- 
thoſe for him were very near equal in Number to thoſe which condemned him. Of 
twenty one Tribes, nine declared for Coriolanus 35, and eleven againſt him. An un- 
juſt Sentence, which gave the People a Power of citing the Senators themſelves to ap- 
pcar before their Tribunal, and thereby made the Plebeians ſuperior to the Senate! 


- — 


4 renerous Love for one's Country, let your Averſions ceaſe, and be changed either into Year of 
ROME 
ORIOL ANUS ſaid no more. The moſt worthy Part of the People immedi- Q. 
aely cried out, he ought to be acquitted. They likewiſe agreed, that it was unjuſt N MMU 
0 bring a Man of his Merit and Birth to a Trial, upon ſuch flight Preſumptions. Aucunamus, 


SEMPRONIUS 
ATRATINUS, 


«as ready to break up to the Advantage of the Accuſed, when Decius the Tribune Conſuls 


Obſervance of the Laws. Theſe Words of the Tribune gave a great Turn to Peoples 


84 In ſome MSS. we read Lucius, inſtead of De- 
615, He was then Tribune of the People, with Lucius 
Hicinnius. | | 
| Of So that if two Tribes, adds D. Hal. had Joined 
the ume, which voted for Coriolanus's Diſcharge, he 
8 have been acquitted by the Law concerning the 
$-4nality of Szffrages. This Reflection of the Greek 
[Hiſtorian has been Matter of Criticiſm with his Com- 
Mentators. It is very true, that by virtue of an anti- 
ent Law, the Offender was acquitted, when half his 
Judges declared for him. For this, ſee Ariſtotle's 
roolems, Seck. 29. Queſt.13. This reaſonable Maxim 
hep among the Greeks. Aſchylas in his Eume- 
0 Ml and Euripides in his 1ph:genia, confirm this 
10m, vrhich paſſed from Greece to Italy. But, ſay 
E nicks, if two other Tribes had joined the for- 
| er nine, Coriolanus would have had eleven Tribes 
2 ten: And conſequently, there was no Neceſ- 
uk or having Recourſe to the Law of Equality to ac- 
j 3 Offender. He would have been ſufficientl 
7 arged, not on account of the Equality of the Suf- 
in js as D. Hal. pretends, but on account of their 
* — ; he having eleven againſt ten. Portus ſtart- 
am. Pithculty, without being able to ſolve it. His 
= 0 of was to correct the Text of the Hiſtorian. He 
ks Opinion that the Copyiſts, either thro? Negli- 
Or \gnorance, had not given it us entire. And 
Suppoſition he pretends, that we ought to 
b * Un igo\nfÞian, inſtead of Als Ty io nic, 
ing ſuppoſed, D. Hal. ſays no more than 


\ 


this, that in caſe Corrolanns had had eleven Votes a- 
gainſt ten, he would have been acquitted by the In- 
equality of Suffrages. But beſides that we ought to be 


very cautious how we admit of Corrections, Portus's 


Addition is diſproved by all the Editions, and all the 
MSS. we have of D. Hal. Moreover, the Hiſtori- 
an's Reflection would have been ſuperfluous, and 
childiſh. There is therefore no Neceſſity for altering 


the Text, in order to make good Senſe of it. The In- 


terpretation ſeems to offer it ſelf naturally, upon the 
leaſt Reflexion on it. The Hiſtorian then meant to ſay, 
that Coriolanus wanted very few Suffrages to acquit 
him, ſince it was ſufficient for that Purpoſe, to have his 
2 equally divided. Now, in order to have the 

aw of Equality, which acquitted the Offender, take 
place in the preſent Inſtance, it was neceſſary, that two 
of the twelve Tribes which were againſt him, ſhould 
join the other nine which werefor him. D. Hal. could 
not think it ſufficient for him to have leſs. One only 
would not have made an Equality. But ſuppoſing that 
he had the Suffrages of two other Tribes, the Offender 
would not only have enjoyed the Benefit of the Law, 
but would likewiſe have had the Advantage of a Ma- 
jority. This is all D. Hal. means. He could not rea- 
ſon otherwiſe in the Caſe of an uneven Number, ſach 
as that of twenty one Tribes. As to the Opinion of 
thoſe who pretend to infer from this Paſſage, that 
there were then more than twenty one Tribes, we 
have ſhewn it to be groundleſs. 
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Year of But it muſt be granted, that if this Power of the People was afterwards the Cauſe gy 
R O M E (ome unjuſt Proceedings, it likewiſe put a Stop to more Factions, and prevented man 
CLXII. Attempts againſt the Republican Government. The Joy of the People, upon th 
2 s 8 | 8 l 
M. Mixurws great Event, is not to be imagined, The Commons of Rome never expreſſed ſo Much 
Five ty Wong even after the greateſt Victories. As the Aſſembly was diſperſing, it was caſy tg 0 
Seuraoncys ſtinguiſn the Patricians from the Plebejans, by the Sorrow or Gladneſs which ,, 
Arzarixus, peared on their Countenances. As for Coriolanus ds, he either had too much Gre, 
Conſuls. neſs of Soul to ſink under Adverſity, or was too proud to appear dejected. He nei. 
ther did, nor ſaid, any thing unworthy of the Magnanimity he profeſſed. Nay, when 
he came home to his own Houſe, he did not ſeem at all affected with the Ter of 
his Mother Veturia, the Lamentations of his Wife, and the Embraces of his ty, 
Sons. The eldeſt was about ten, the youngeſt yet at the Breaſt. Not but Coriolams 
had a truly tender Regard for his Mother. She, tho deſcended from a Conſular . 
mily, and left a Widow very young, had made it her only Pleaſure, fo to form th 
Manners of her Son Marcius, as that he might attain to the higheſt Pitch of Nong 
Plat. Life of Virtue. All Coriolanuss Diſcourſes conſiſted of Exhortations to his Relations, to he 
Corlolauu. have themſelves with Conſtancy, under the various Events of Life. After thi 
he advanced towards one of the Gates of Rome, without either Money or Ny. 
viſions. Many Patricians attended him to the fartheſt Part of the City; yy 
when he had bid them farewell, he took only three or four of his Clients yit 
him. Thus that illuſtrious Exile left his native Country, never more to return to; 
but at the Head of an Army. He is ſaid to have ſtopped at one of his Farms in th 
Neighbourhood of Rome, to ſhake off his Uneaſineſs there. Here, being very pe. 
ſive, reſtleſs, and deeply affected with the Affront which the Senate had permitte 
the People to offer him, he firſt formed aDeſign of revenging it : and among the may 
Enemies of Rome, he thought the Volſci the molt likely to eſpouſe his Quarrel, r 
therefore choſe to ſeek a Retreat in this warlike Nation. He took it for grant 
that his Reputation, and the Report of his Misfortunes, would ſoon gain him ie 
Affections of a People, who wanted nothing but able Generals, to make them ſi 

perior to the Romans. | 
Year of F. XXIX. In the mean time, this fatal Year to the Patricians expired. Thee. 
ROM E ple were aſſembled in the Campus Martius, and elected new Conſuls. The Choi 
CAI, fell upon 57 Q. Sulpitius, and Sp. Lartius, who was now raiſed to the Conſulut: 
QuixrusS0- ſecond time. Peace reigned in the City, by means of the great Regards the Nob. 
rrrius. and lity ſhewed the People, and of the Plenty with which the Senate took care to fit 
Sy. LARTIUS, iſh them. In theſe peaceable times, the Romans had Leiſure enough to ſhey thi 


Superſtition, by attending to a thouſand trifling Accidents, which they alſcribedto 
the Anger of the Gods. Some gave Accounts of Viſions, and of hideous Spectres wid 
they had ſeen; others affirmed that they had heard miraculous Voices. Nothing vs 

Din. Hel. talked of but the Birth of Monſters. Some fanatical Women uttered Oracles to ti 

B. 7. P. A2. idle People in publick; and threatned the State with great Calamities. Beſides 1 


ſlight Contagion ſpread it ſelf over the Country; but carried off more Cattle that 
Men. Corzolanus's Friends imputed all theſe Scourges to the Iniquity of the Sentence 
by which he had been baniſhed. The moſt ſenſible thought them only common AC 
cidents, which are never attended to, unleſs when a profound Peace gives People ti 
to reflect upon them. Thus all Mens Minds were full of the Prejudices which afalk 
Religion inſpires; when a Roman, named 58 T. Latinus, who uſually reſided in the 
Country, cauſed himſelf to be carried to the City. He was rich, advanced in Yea 
and then labouring under a very great Decay. He therefore came in a Litter tou 
Senate, and told the Conſcript Fathers a Dream he had had. Jupiter Capitolinui, ſa 


86 Livy differs from D. Hal. in ſaying that Mar- 
cius was not preſent, when Sentence was paſſed upon 
him. 1pſe cum die dicta non adeſſet, perſeveratum in 
ira eſt, Damnatas abſens, c. B. 2, The whole Pro- 
ceedings in this Accuſation, and the Circumſtances of 
it, are told by the Greek Hiſtorian, with ſuch Exactneſs, 
as juſtifies the Truth of his Relation. Whereas the 
Latin Hiſtorian paſſes haſtily over this important Af- 
fair, which required a more particular Account. Be- 
ſides, D. Hal. has the Teſtimony of Plutarch for him. 
87 2, Sulpirins is ſurnamed Camerinus, in the Faſt. 
Capitol. probably becauſe his Family came originally 
from Camerium. The fame Annals give Sp. Lartins 


the Surname of Flavas. Livy does not mention the 


L 2 


8 
- 


Conſuls for this Yeat ; but that perhaps may * 
only to the Negligence of the Copy iſts; or het a 
to the Hiſtorian's own Want of Exactneſs; wy 
given us but a very ſuccin& Account of the Hiltor) 
theſe firſt Ages. N evertheleſs, it is certain, Wer ge” 
omit theſe Conſuls, without confoundin ec 9: f 
logical Order of the Conſular Annals, e pectal þ 10 
— — relates to the Triumph of P. Valerius, 
the Laſti Capitolini place in the Year 278. kung 
88 Authors differ about the Name of this 1 

whom Plutarch and D. Hal. call Titus 4 58 * 
Lattantins and V. Maximus give him the 
Atinins. He is called in Livy, Tib. Atiuiui. 
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he, appeared ro me, and commanded me to tell the Senators, That in the Celebration o Year of 


the laſt publick Games, a bad Dancer led up the Dances ; That he polluted the ſacred R ON E 


pruceſſion; That thoſe Games had been diſapproved by Heaven; and That they muſt 
cauſe neu ones 10 be celebrated. I neglected, adds he, the Admonition of the God, for 
| ome time, and thought it one of thoſe Deluſions which often deceive Men in the Night. 
But I ſuffered ſeverely for it. I had a Son, who was very hanaſome, and very healthy, 
He fell down dead all on a ſudden, in my own Sight, without any Appearance of be- 
ing ſick. After this, Jupiter appeared to me a ſecond time, and to puniſh me yet more 
for my Negligence, threw me into the Condition in which you ſee me.” I feel ſtrange 
Pains all over my Body, and my benumbed Limbs refuſe to perform the common Func- 
tims of Life; Whether Eatinus was an Impoſtor, and feigned Pains which he never 
felt, or whether the Devil had inflicted this Diſtemper upon him, under the Name of 
Jupiter Capitolinus; it is aid, that as faſt in proportion as he diſcharged the Com- 
miſſion he had received in his Dream, to the Senate, fo faſt he recovered the Uſe 
of his Limbs. This threw the Senate into an exceeding great Fright, and a greater 
Uncertainty what to do. Where could they find this Profaner of the Games, this Cri- 
| minal, who had made them odious to Jupiter? But the Myſtery at laſt unriddled it 
ſelf. The Manner of celebrating of theſe Games was this. On the Day appointed for 
it, the Ceremony began with a Proceſſion which was conſecrated to the Honour of 
the Gods. This Proceſſion, which was led up by the moſt illuſtrious Romans, ſet out 
from the Capitol, went round the Forum, and paſſed on from thence to the Great Cir- 
cus. The young Children 59 of the Roman Knights marched at the Head of it, all 
on Horſeback, They were followed by the Sons of the Commons, on Foot. Then ap- 
peared the Chariots, drawn by four, three, or two Horſes; and the Horſemen who 
were to run for the Prize. After them came the Wreſtlers, naked to their Waſts: 
And they were followed by the Muſicians, divided into three Chorus's. The firſt 
conſiſted of grown Men, whoſe Voices were all Baſes; the ſecond of young Men; 
and the third of Children, whoſe Voices were higher. Theſe Singers had both Wind 


in Purple, girt with Belts plated with Braſs, carrying Helmets on their Heads, adorn- 
ed with Plumes of Feathers, Shields on their left Arms, and ſhort Javelins in their 
Hands. At the Head of them was one of their own Body, who regulated their Mo- 
tions, and begun the Dances. Their Entries were grave 9! and martial: And theſe 
Dancers, called Salii, were choſen out of the chiefeſt of the Nobility. Theſe were 
followed by another Company of Dancers, who were uſed to dance comical Entries. 
They were covered with Skins, and repreſented Satyrs; and had Caps upon their 
Heads, made like the Heads of certain Animals. Their Art conſiſted in imitating, and 
turning into Ridicule, the grave Dances of the Salii. All theſe Dancers were attend- 
ed by a great Number of Muſicians, playing on all ſorts of Inſtruments. After them 
came a long Train of Men carrying Perfume-Pots, which filled the Air with ſweet 
Odours. And laſtly, the Proceſſion cloſed with the Statues of the Gods, which were 
| Carried on Biers, in great State, and thereby gained the Veneration of the People 92. 
$9 Theſe Children, who were about fourteen or hich Dance, which he danced in his Armour, round 
hiteen Years of Age, according to D. Hal. were ſo his Father's Funeral-Pile. But ſome aſcribe the Inven- 
Placed, that the Sons of the Roman Knights were tion of it to another Pyrrhas, of Cydon, who firſt 
dawn up in Brigades and Squadrons; whereas the taught the Crezazs this Way of dancing in their Ar- 
others were formed into Battalions, divided into Claſ= mour, and how to quicken their Cadences. The Pyr- 
ſerand Centaries. rick Foot, conſiſting of two Breves, ſhews the Quick- 
Wy Theſe muſical Inſtruments were, according to neſs of it. This Dance took its Name, according to 
U Hal. a ſhort Flute, which was very antiently in ſome, from the Word rde, which ſignifies Fire, to 
: fe _— the Romans, an Ivory Harp with ſeven ſhew the Briskneſs of it; or from the Greek Word 
"nngs, and a Lute. In the Courſe of this Hiſtory, nz, i. e. 4 Faneral-Pile, becauſe Achilles brought it 
* Will take Care to give the Reader ſome Idea of into Credit, by dancing it round Patroclus's Funeral- 
the Harmony of the Antients. A difficult and obſcure Pile. It was very much in uſe among the Lacedæmoni- 


Subject, which deſerves to be cleared up. ans. They taught it their Children at five Years of Age. 
Jt Theſe military Dances did not differ from the 92 D. Hal. after his Account of this Proceſſion, 
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antlently in Uſe among the Greeks ; whether invented were originally Greeks. He urges, as a Proof of it, the 
Minerva, who is ſaid to have been the firſt who ever Agreement between the Games celebrated at Rome, 
anced, armed from Head to Foot, to celebrate there · and thoſe in uſe in antient Greece; from whence were 
50 K Vidory oyer the Tirant; or whether, (to go up brought into 1zaly, the Exerciſes of Wreſtling, and of 
k Sher) invented by the Czrezes, when, according Racing; their grave and military Dances, and their 
1 e Fables of Paganiſm, they endeavoured by jump- merry and comical; the Worſhip of the Great Gods, 
5 15 and down, and clattering of their Arms, to the Demi-Gods and Heroes: and in ſhort, all the reli- 
5 _ Jupiter's Gries, when he was in his Cradle. gious Ceremonies ever practiſed there. 

L ; che the Son of Achilles, was, according to Ariſto- 93 This pompous Proceſſion, adds D. Hal. con- 
te Inventor of the Saltatio Pyrrhica, or the Pyr- cluded with a Sacrifice which the Conſuls and OO | 

N appoint 
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and String o Inſtruments among them. They were followed by the Dancers, dreſſed 


Wwrhick Dance, ſays D. Hal. 'This Dance was very takes occafion from thence to prove, that the Romans 
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virius, and 


Conſuls. 


Coriolanus. 
Lis. B.2.c.3 
Dion. Hal. 


About 1615 /. 
Sterl. Arbuth- 
At. 


Jear of Tuis magnificent 93 Ceremony, which preceded the Games, had been inſtituted 
ROME A. Poſthumius, in Performance of a Vow 94 he made at the Battel of Regillus. g 
Cell. happened on the Morning of the Day of this Proceſſion, 
Tinrussdi- Of Rome had condemned one of his Slaves to be whipped. He had delivered hi 


Sp. LarTws, | 


Enemy of this Citizen, who had a Mind to deſtroy him. But be that as it will, he waz 


publick Games, Coriolanus carried on his Negotiations with the Volſei, and ſought ng 
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k. And it 
that a ſubſtantial 95 Citizen 


the Hands of his Fellow- Slaves, with Orders to lead him through the Streets of fon, 
and whip him in the Croſs- ways, in the Forum, and in the Circus 95; that is, in the 
Places through which this holy Proceſſion was to paſs. And it was found out, that thi 
was the ſacrilegious Leader of the Dance, with whom Jupiter had been offended, pe.. 
haps the whole Fable of the Pream, and Cure of Latinus, had been invented by ſome 


condemned to pay a great Fine; and Preparations were made to begin the Cane 
again 97, with double the Expence as before. FF 
_. $-XXX. Whilſt Rome was thus enjoying Peace, and appointing the Celebration of 


thing but an Opportunity of engaging them to take up Arms againſt the Romans. ix. 
ter he had reſided ſome time within their Territories, he ſet out for Antium. This wa 
the Capital of a Canton of the Yolſez; and few Cities in Italy were better able to con. 
tend with Rome. Coriolanus was not ignorant, what Terror his Name had left here 


ever ſince the laſt Wars. But, beſides that Intrepidity was his Character, he had the 
Confidence to believe, that he ſhould be able to bring the Antiates, thoſe old Enemicz 
of Rome, to join with him in purſuing their common Revenge. He likewiſe called tg 
Plut. Life of remembrance an old Warrior, an Inhabitant of Antium, who was the chief Man there, 
and had a conſiderable Intereſt throughout the whole Nation. His Name was Attivs 
” Tullus 98. Coriolanus and he had often been Rivals for Glory, in Battel. The former 
B. 8. p. 481. thought he could diſcloſe his Reſentments, and entruſt his Life with no body more 


appointed for this Office, offered up to the Divinities 


Rome. They firſt waſhed their Hands, and then 
| threw Water and Corn upon the Victims; which, af- 
ter certain Forms of Prayer had been repeated, either 


had their Throats cut, or were knocked down with 
Clubs. Then they were skinned, cut in pieces, and 
ſome Parts of the Entrails, and of eyery Member, 
were cut off, and carefully ſtrewed over with Barley- 
Meal. Theſe Pieces of Fleſh thus prepared, were put 


into Baskets; and the inferior Servants, who took care 


of the Sacrifices, preſented them to the chief Sacrifi- 
cers, who placed them upon the Altars, in order to 
burn them there. While they were burning, they were 
ſprinkled, from time to time, with Wine. This whole 

eremonial, adds D. Hal. was a direct Copy of that 
uſed in Greece ; whence he infers, in favour & the Ro- 
mans, that ſome jealous Nations do them an Injury, 
in queſtioning their having the Honour of being origi- 
nally deſcended from the Greeks. 

94 D. Hal. alto adds, that from this time, the Se- 
nate appointed the Celebration of theſe Games in Per- 
formance of the Vow made by Aulus Poſthamias, the 
Dictator. The Republick then appropriated a Fund 
of 500 Minæ of Silver, for defraying the Expences of 
this Solemnity ; which, according to our Reduction 
of the Mine and Talent, comes to about 25000 French 
Livres. This Sum was regularly paid, according to 
on Greek Hiſtorian, to the Time of the firſt Panick 

ar. 

9 Macrobins, Saturn. B. 2. gives this Citizen the 
Name of Atronius Maximus : And he differs from the 
moſt celebrated Hiſtorians, in placing this Fact much 
later than the Vear 263. 

96 That his Puniſhment might be the more publick, 
and inflicted in the fight of the whole City, the Maſ- 
ter of the Criminal ordered the Wretch to be led be- 
fore the Proceſſion of the Games, which Rome cele- 
drated to the Honour of Jupiter. The Slaves who 
led him to his Puniſhment, had ſtretched out his 
Arms upon a forked Piece of Wood, which was tied 
to his Breaſt and his Shoulders. In this ignominious 
Condition, he was followed by his Executioners, who 
frequently whipped the Wrerches naked Body with 
Rods, as he paſſed. The Violence of his Pain ex- 
torted a thouſand Imprecations from him, and forced 
him to ſcrew himſelf into Poſtures which were ſhock- 
ing to modeſt Eyes, So indecent a Sight therefore 

| | | 1 | 


tors, being aſſembled, called to Mind this Crimind. 


 preer in an ill Humour, as being highly unbecoming 


uttered a thouſand Curſes againſt him, but did not 
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very ill agreed with the Solemnity of the Feſta], 
So that upon the bare Relation of Latinas, the dem- 


His Puniſhment was thought a Profanation, and they 
were perſuaded they needed to look no farther for 
the bad Dancer, whoſe irregular Motions had put Ja- 


the Solemnity of his Feſtival. Platarch relates thi 
Fact much as D. Hal. does. But he does not ſij, 
that the Slave who was condemned to Death by his 
Maſter, had gone before the Dancers in their March, 
He only ſays, that the Proceſſion, or pompous March 
of theſe Games, paſſed by, as the others were thus 
cruelly tormenting this Slave: And, that at this Sight 
the Spectators, enraged at the Barbarity of the Maſter, 


quit their Ranks, or endeayour to deliver the Sufferet 
out of the Hands of his Executioners. This Inhums 
nity, adds Plutarch, provoked the Aſſiſtants the more, 
becauſe the Romans had then made a Law, requiring 
all to treat their Slaves with Lenity and Compation, 
They looked upon them as their Companions in Lt 
bour ; had a Fellow-feeling with them in their Suffer- 
ings ; entruſted them with their moſt ſecret Concerls; 
ſhared their Drudgery with them; and omitted nothing 
that could alleviate the Yoke of Slavery. This De. 
ſcription ſhews us the Moderation and Simplicit) of 
the firſt Romans. This Cuſtom of ſtretching the Arms 
of a Slave along two Pieces of Wood, which were 
like a Fork, gave thoſe who underwent this Punib- 
ment the Name of Furciferi. Hence the Word Fur 
cifer comes to ſignify a Rogue. Agreeably to Ui 
Cuſtom, Plautus makes one of his Actors reproacht 
Servant, in this manner, | 
Et ob eam rem in carcerem te eſſe compactum ſil 
Et poſtquam es emu, ceſum virgis ſub furc = 
97 On this Subject, Plutarch tells us what ine dt 
perſtition of the Romans was, at theſe ſolemn Times 
If the leaſt Fault eſcaped them, the whole Proceiu 
and Sacrifices, and Games were begun again. 
of the Horſes, in the Chariots in which the Statves 
the Gods were carried, happened to ſtumble, o bel 
that led them took the Reins in his left Hand, Cor 
were monſtrous Irregularities ; and the whole 
mony was renewed. It ſometimes happened, 
ſolemn Sacrifice was repeated thirty times. 


98 Plutarch calls, this Warrior Tullus Anth 1 
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ſafely, than with a brave M an, who might perhaps retain as great an Eſteem for him, Year of 
e had conceived for Artius Tullus. At his Houſe therefore he reſolved to ſeek for K © M E 
n Ayu, without any previous Enquiries into his Inclinations. Accordingly, he diſ- 8 
buiſed himſelf, as Ulyſſes had formerly done, and came into Antium in the Evening. QuixrusSur.- 
Many People looked at him, but no body knew him. When he came to Tulliys's „ hn: 
, oute, he went in and wrapped his Head up in his Cloak. Attius 59 was at Supper in Conſuls. * 
| rivate Apartment, when News was brought him, that an unknown Perſon, of a very 

ajeſtick Air, but who would not ſpeak, was come in, all on a ſudden, and 0 ſate 

down by his Hearth. The Novelty of the thing made him rife from Table: and 

de came to Coriolanus, who uncovercd his Face, and threw himſelf at his Feet. Artms 

len asked him who he was. The Roman replied, If you cannot recollect me, nor upon Plut. Lite of 
pht of me, remember who I am; I muſt of neceſſity diſcover my ſelf to you. I am that e 
Marcius, called Coriolanus, who was formerly ſo formidable to the Volſci. The bare 

mention of the Name muſt revive in your Brea} your antient Enmity ; but my preſent 

iſery will perhaps abate it. The Roman People have been ſo unjuſt, and the Senate 

Gal, as to condemn me to Baniſhment. I am come to ſeek a Retreat among your Do- 

meſtick Gods, ot to avo:d Death; (for fnould I come to you to preſerve my Life?) but 

what brought me hither, 1s an earneſt Deſire of revenging myſelf upon my Enemies and 

ours. Is not the very having recourſe to you, doing ſo in ſome meaſure ® Make the beſt 

uſe then you can of my Misfortune, and employ my Arm, to deſtroy our common Enemy. 

Ion have already had ſome knowledge of me, in the Wars I made with you. Tou ſhall 

kno me better, when I ſhall fight for you. Reſentment will give an Edge to my Valour; 

und the Experience I have had of the Stratagems of the Enemy, will ſecure you againſt 

Ven, in the Day of Battel. | | 
Uron hearing this, Attius Tullus received Coriolanus graciouſly, and with great 

Joy deſired him to riſe, and offered him his Hand. After he had aſſured him of the 

Fricndſhip of the Volſci, and confirmed his Hopes; he invited him to Supper, and kept 

him in his own Houſe. The following Days were ſpent in private Conferences about 

the Means of puniſhing Rome for the Miſchief ſhe had done the Volſci, and the hard 

Uſage Coriolanus had received from her. The great Point then was, how to engage Livy, B. 2. 
the whole Nation to declare againſt the Republick. The Volſci had loſt many Men in 

the former Wars, and more by the Plague, for ſome Years laſt paſt. Though Tullus had 

agreat deal of Power in the Diets of the Cantons of his Country, yet he could not 

promiſe himſelf, that he ſhould be able to perſuade the whole Nation to take up Arms 

ſo ſoon, But Coriolanus propoſed an Expedient, whereby he removed all Difficulties. 

We muſt, ſays he, bring the Romans to take umbrage at your Countrymen. Tou know 

how eaſily Rome is provoked : Which ſhe ſhall no ſooner be, but her Pride will certain- 

ly make her threaten the Volſci, or commit Hoſtilities upon them. Then we will blow 

up the firſt Sparks of a kindling War, and prevail on the Volſci to declare themſelves 

Enemies to the Romans. They waitcd ſome Months for a favourable Opportunity to 

open the Scene: And in the mean time, Coriolanus continued concealed in Tullus's 

Houſe, unknown to the Antiates. | 
F. XXXI. The renewing the Games at Rome had been deferred till after the Elec- Year of 
tion of the new Conſuls. The People had choſen C. Julius Iulus 101, and P. Pinarius x O M E 
Rufus; both Men of a pacifick Temper, fearful, and but ill qualified for military En- 8 
terprizes. They fixed the Day for the magnificent Show, which Jupiter had ordered to C. Juris Iü- 
| be repeated. The Report of it was ſpread among the neighbouring Nations, and the *** 1 E 
Concourſe of Strangers at Rome was incredibly great. The Yolſ7z eſpecially, excited 8 
and led by Attius Tullus, and their own Curioſity, came thither in greater Numbers | 


| 90 D. Hal. differs a little from Plutarch in his Ac- 
Counrof this firſt Interview. Tallus, according to him, 
was ſittin near the Hearth, when Marcius accoſted 
_ ma Suppliant Poſture, in order to relate his Miſ- 
vine to him. Unleſs we ſay, according to another 
| N and the Text of the Vatican MS. that Marcius 
f fitting near the Hearth, then threw himſelf at 
_ Feet, for whom he was waiting. | 
10 1110 his was the Cuſtom of Suppliants, in order 
Ret f the Compaſſion of thoſe to whom they fled for 
&. To draw near the ſacred Hearth, was, in ſome 
SY to put themſelves under the Protection of the 
Houle 3 Houſhold-Gods, and the Maſter of the 
Lin, ef repreſents Ulyſſes ſitting in the Aſhes in 
s Palace, whole Aſſiſtance he came to im- 


plore. Thucydides ſays the ſame thing of Themiſtocles, 
when he came to the Palace of Aametes King of the 
Moloſſi. He threw himſelf, ſays the Hiſtorian, at the 
Feet of this King's Wife, who adviſed him to take her 
Son in his Arms, and ſtand near the Hearth, and wait 
there till Admetes returned to his Palace. Plutarch 
adds, in his Lives of Themiſtocles and Thucydides, that 
this Method of entreating was ſo forcible, that there 
was no denying the Petition of the Suppliant, without 
being guilty of Irreligion. 

101 Livyomits theſe two Conſuls. The Faſti Con- 
ſulares give Pinarius the ſecond Surname of Ma- 
mercinus, which was pretty common in the Pinarian 
Family ; as will appear in the Sequel of this Hiſtory. 


LI. 


than 


Year of than the People of any other Country. The Two-Years-Truce they had conclude 
RO M E with Rome, gave them free Liberty to come thither: but as they were eternal Enns 


C.Jvrws Ii- fore no Lodgings, unleſs in ſacred Places, which were et apart for the Rece 
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to the Romans, they met but with little Hoſpitality, and few Friends. They ha 


Lvs,andP. P.. Strangers on theſe Occaſions. The FVolſci went about the City in Companies, and thei 


rus, Conſuls. Numbers gave the Romans Uneaſineſs; which was encreaſed by the Artifice 


f. 483. a bold impudent Fellow, to come, and pretend to make a Diſcovery to the Coy 1 


102 Tull 
* . . . 4 
had concerted with Coriolanus; which was this. He ſuborned 103 one of his Nation 


and betray the Intereſt of the Volſci. He told them, that Tullus was to attack the * 
mans the next Day, with a choſen Body of the braveſt Youth his Nation affordeq, 1nd 
was to burn Rome, while they were taken up with the Games of the Circus. The (nc 
ſuls were ſeized with a ſudden Fright, immediately reported the Information to the 
Senate, and produced the Informer. He confirmed his firſt Depoſition with ſuch y 
Appearance of Sincerity, as gained him Credit: and the Senate inſtantly commande 
all the Volſci to leave Rome before Sun-fet, on Pain of Death. The Decree was in. 
mediately publiſhed, and the Conſuls were ordered to take care to ſee it put in exe, 
tion. They therefore cauſed all the Gates of the City to be ſhut, except the Gate (4 
pena, through which he drove out the Yolſcz. Attius Tullus was at the Head of them, 
and the Number of the pretended Conſpirators was ſurprizingly great. Tully tr, 
umphed at his ſucceeding in the Stratagem which Coriolanus had ſuggeſted to hin: 
but it was neceſſary to complete it, and make it produce an entire Rupture betyee 
the Volſci and the Romans. The Method he purſued in order thereto, was this; he gotbe 
fore upon the great 0 Road from Rome to his own Country; and ſtanding upon a 
Hillock, ſtopped his Countreymen as they paſſed by, and exaggerated to them the A. 
front they had received from the Romans. Me only, ſaid he, of all the different Natins 
that were in Rome, were not thought worthy to ſee the Games. Go, and tell in al Jar 
Cities and Villages, the diſtinguiſhing Affront the Romans have put upon us. He found 
no difficulty in exaſperating Minds already prejudiced : and the whole Countrey ofthe 
Volſci was very ſoon in a Rage. In ſhort, at Tu//us's Perſuaſion, a general Diet was al 
led at Ecetræ, a City conveniently ſituated in the Center of all the Cantons of the 
Nation. The Deputies of every City were of opinion, that they were at liberty to de 
clare War with the Romans, without waiting till the Truce expired, ſince they had fil 
broken it. Tullus then adviſed them to ſearch for Coriolanus. No body, ſays he, undi. 
ſtands wherein the Strength and Weakneſs of his Country conſiſts, better than he, Bt 
is capable of doing the Romans more hurt than we have received from him. He ws deſir 
brought to the Aſſembly, which he entered with a melancholy Air, and addreſſed hin the 1 
ſelf to it thus. Tour Prejudices, illuſtrious Volſci, and the Reports which have bn Troc 


B. 8. 5. 484. ſpread al road at Rome concerning me, may perhaps give you an Averſion to an una) Bodi 


Exile. But in truth, the Zeat I formerly had for my Country is all my Crime. A Faftin ¶ ¶ Cou 
of Tribunes zs there formed, who ſet no Bounds to their Deſires. They indeed conceded the! 
their Ambition under ſpecious Pretences of ſerving the Publick. Five factious Men fi ¶ ¶ſudd 
red up even the Conſuls to deſtroy me ; and the Cauſe of their Hatred was the Freed bro: 
T took in oppoſing their aggrandizing themſelves. Happy had ] been, if 1 could have 4 nr 
ſtroyed a College, ſo pernicious to my Country! My Misfortunes were begun by Jealuſ burn 
carried on by Artifice, and at laſt completed by the e of the Tribunes, and the elf 1 
Cowardice of the Patricians. But, tho condemned and bani ſped, 1 thought I ought u nd! 
to ſink under Adverſity. Nor would Coriolanus have thought it worth while to llt by th 
unleſs to obtain Revenge. And i ho I had my Choice of many other Nations, towhn ecip 
might impart my Reſent ments, I have not had recourſe, either to the Latins or Hetruria te ? 
Ichaſe rather to apply my ſelf to a People no leſs warlike, than enraged agaiuiſt tht Ty "dil 
rants of Italy. Forget then the Terror my Arms formerly ſpread among you; or if ju lis y 
member it, let it be turned into Confidence in a Man, whoſe Intereſt is the ſame ui nd 


yours, and who devotes himſelf wholly to your Service. I am baniſhed m) Count!) 7 : 1h 


102 Plutarch ſpeaks of this Contrivance in ſuch a naut. Doubtleſs, they would not have failed repro a 
manner, as makes it credible that it was laid, without * ing him with fo ſhameful an Impoſture, and . p ) 
the Knowledge of Coriolanus. But Livyand D. Hal. have taken occaſion from thence to ruin him 25 Vene 
aſſure us, that the Whole was an Artifice of Coriolauus. leaſt to diſnonour him among thoſe of his o Fan, lan 
Such a Deceit was indeed unworthy a Roman Soul. by publiſhing the Cheat. f th 

103 If we believe Livy, it was Tullus himſelf who 104 Livy ſays, it was at Ferentinum, F 
went to the Coxſuls, with deſign to deceive them. But waited for the Yo/ſcz, in order to ſtir them up, . dun 


Io 


it is utterly improbable, that 7 z//zs ſhould act ſo baſe paſſed by, to revenge the Affront they had rece! 
| Kar Sy 


a Part himſelf; eſpecially ſince he was reſolved to find Ame. 


* out ſomefair Pretence for declaring War with the Ko- | tori 
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torn from my Relations, and without hopes of being ever laid in the Sepulchre of my Fa- Year of 
bers; Rome, thou haſt declared me thy Enemy : and know, that I am ſo indeed! Twill ROME 


yo longer efteem that my Country, which has thrown me out of her Boſom : The Coun- 
try which receives and adopts me, will I lool upon as my native Land. If the Gods 
«mt us their Protection, zlnſtrions Volſci, how formidable are you like to be! Jou 

| may judge of the Opinion the Romans have of your Valour, by their Behaviour towards 


| jou. They have ſurrounded you with Colonies. They have not reſtored you any of the 


Cities they took from you, as they have done to other Nations. Rome aims at nothing but 
weakening you. But what aChange will you quickly ſee ! Tour Union and Conſtancy, in 
making War upon her without Interruption, will turn that Slavery with which you are 
threatened, upon herſelf. If my Experience in War and Politicks may give my Advice 
any Weight, I am of opinion, that we ought to make both Gods and Men Parties in our 
Cauſe, by making Juſtice the Foundation of the War. The Country, the Romans origi- 
nally poſſeſſed, is neither ſpacious nor fruinful. They could not ſubſift, but by their Con- 

ueſts. Demand then the Surrendry of what they have taken from you. But don't ima- 
gine, that Rome will do you Fuſtzce. She will be afraid, that the Aqui 105, the Albans, 
the Hetrurians, and many other Nations, will come in their turn, and demand the Reſti- 
tution of the Lands which have been forced from them by Violence. However, you will 
at leaſt have the Credit of having taken Arms, only to recover your uſurped Eſtates; and 
| jerhaps you will, by that means, ſtir up all the other injured Nations to be ative as well 
as you. Don't let ſlip the preſent Moment, when Rome is divided, the Senate jea- 
lous of the People, and the Conſuls are Men unexperienced in War. As for my ſelf, I 
| ball be very well ſatisfied to aſſiſt your Generals with my Counſels, and my Sword, 
| coithout aſpiring at any Command in your Armies. 

CORIOL ANUS's Diſcourſe was received with general Applauſe. A Decree paſ- 
ſed upon the Spot, whereby the Deputies of the chief Cities were appointed to go to 
Nome. Nor did the Volſci delay making Preparations for War, till the Senate had 
rejected their Demand. They thought the Great Corzo/anus had brought them all the 
Valour of the Romans along with him. His Prediction indeed proved true. The Ro- 
mans refuſed to ſurrender the Lands the Deputies demanded ; and all they brought 
back, was this haughty Anſwer. The Volſci will be the firſt who take up Arms, but 
the Romans the laſt who lay them down. This Bravadoe of the Romans was re- 
ported to the Diet: Upon which, Tullus and Marcius were unanimouſly named for 
Generals. And the National Aſſembly was juſt upon breaking up, when Coriolanus 
(delired that the Commanders might have Leave to raiſe an Army of Voluntiers with 
the utmoſt Expedition; in order to attack the Romans, before they had raiſed their 
Troops, or made due Preparations for the War. Accordingly, the Generals raiſed two 


Country of the Volſci, on the Side of the Latins: With the other, Coriolanus entered 
the Territory of Rome; and committed inconceivable Devaſtations in it, As this 
ſudden Irruption was unexpected, Coriolanus found many Roman Citizens diſperſed 
abroad about the Country; and theſe he made Slaves. The Cattle, Slaves, Corn, and 
Inſtruments, of Husbandry, he either carried away, or broke to pieces. The Farms he 
burnt; and all the Country was in Flames. Nevertheleſs, Coriolanus did not give him- 
ſelf up ſo entirely to his Reſentments, as not to obſerve ſome prudential Meaſures, 
and ſhew ſome Regard to his old Friends. He ſpared the Houſes of the Patricians. 
this he increaſed the Suſpicions the Commons had of the Nobility, and kept up a 
procal Enmity between the two Parties. The Plebeians at Rome complained of 
he Patricians, and accuſed them of bringing this dreadful Enemy upon them: 
bilſt the latter found it difficult to clear themſelves, tho they made it evident that 
ths was only an Artifice in the General, to keep up mutual Diſcords between them. 
find their Diſputes had this Conſequence at laſt, that no Body durſt appear in the Field 
odrive the Yolſez out of the Territory of Rome. So that they returned home loaded 
1th Spoil, and the whole Nation had great Confidence in the famous Coriolanus. 
hey made Haſte to raiſe a regular Army, which was to be commanded by the two 
ncrals. It conſiſted partly of old Troops, and partly of Levies newly raiſed. Co- 
Ianus was for dividing them into two Bodies, one conſiſting of Veterans, the other 
tf the Youth who had been little inured to Arms. The latter were to remain in the 
"untry to defend it; the former to make Head againſt the Enemy. Coriolanus left 
"of The Æpui formerly inhabited that Country in 1taly, which is now a Part of the Compagnia di Roma, 


"A Sbiac 0, and the Head of the Teverone. ; 
2 his 


CCLXIV. 


C. Julius Iä- 
Lus, and P. Pi- 
NARIUS Ru- 
tus, Conſuls. 


Dion. Hul. 


B. 8. p. 488. 


Bodies of Troops, by the Conſent of the Nation: With the firſt, Tullus covered the 
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Vear of his Collegue to chooſe which Army he would command, and what Part he would a0. 
ROM E and Tullus did the Roman Juſtice on this Occaſion, He left him the choſen Troops 
CCTV: of his Nation; and contented himſelf with employing the others in repairing the 10. 
C Jvrius Id. tifications of diſmantled Cities, in cleanſing the Ditches round them, building Caſtle 


— N. for a Retreat for the Peaſants, making Arms, getting ready Convoys of Proviſion, ang 
rus, Confuls. providing Machines for Sieges. 


Livy, B 2. F. XXXII. CORIOLANUS, now at the Head of a noble Army, entered upon f 
Ea „Action, without Delay. He firſt turned his Arms againſt the City of Circæum. It Was hi 


B. 8. 5. 489. a mixed Colony, conſiſting partly of the antient Inhabitants of the Country, and Part. 
Plut. Life of ly of Romans, tranſplanted thither. Neither of theſe thought it proper to Maintain 
Corid/anus: a Siege z and therefore ſurrendered to the 106 Yolſei, from whom the City had hee, 
diſmembred. So that they were left to enjoy their antient Cuſtoms, and nothing ye. 

quired of them but Clothes, and Corn enough for a Month's Subſiſtence for th, 

Troops. This firſt Expedition terrified the Romans. The People renewed their Sulpy, 

cions and Murmurs againſt the Patricians; as the Patricians did their Complain 

againſt the People. It was you, ſaid the Patricians, who drove away Coriolanus. |; 

ic you, replied the People, who now bring him upon us, by your ſecret Sollicitating 

Urgent Neceſſity often unites divided Minds. The Tribunes came at laſt ro a gogy 
Underſtanding with the Senate, which aſſembled; gave the Conſuls a Commis 

ſion to raiſe Troops in Rome, according to Law, and to get as many Auxiliaries x 

they could from the Allies of the Republick: And the Decree was confirmed by 

the People. As for the Latins, who demanded Succours againſt the Yolſei, the 

had Leave to raiſe an Army among themſelyes, and give the Command of it tg 

Leaders of their own Nation; tho' both theſe things had been forbidden them in the 

laſt Treatics of Peace they entered into with the Romans. Neceſſity made the Senat 

recede from that Point of Policy which they had hitherto had ſo much at heart. Bu 


two Surnames of Nutilus and Viſcellinus. The Greek 
Tables give Sex. Furius the Surname of Fuſus. This 


2 


what Ravages ſoever Corzolanus committed in the Roman Colonies, neither of they: | ( 

ſuls marched out of Rome to ſtop him. They had now but little time to continue in | the 

Year of their Poſts. Their Year ſoon expired: and the Centuries appointed 7 Spurius Nautin, | her 

RO ME and Sextus Furius, to be their Succeſſors; who entered upon their Office in one of te pre 

CCLXV. moſt critical Years of Rome. It is ſurprizing, that none of thoſe famous Generals tit int 

Sr. Nauribs, Conquerors who had triumphed, and were yet living, were choſen, to act againſt ( her. 

and SEXTUS riolanus. Perhaps the Republick was now more ſenſible than ever, how much one gret Anc 

Furtvs, Con- : . | : | | 

FA Man may be miſled in a State. The Conqueſts of Coriolanus followed one another with Gen 
Dio. Hal, inconceivable Rapidity. His firſt Attempts were upon the Places the Romans had fit | 

B. S. 5. 492. merly taken from the Volſci. From them he went into Latium: but the Inhabitat A 110 

of '95 Toleria made ſome Reſiſtance, They defended their Walls with Bravery, till —— 

length the Slingers cleared the Ramparts, which were ſcaled. Coriolanus firſt mounts City: 

the Ramparts, entered the Place, and ran to ſeize the Gates. He expoſed himſelf ot 4 ol 

Darts which were thrown from the Towers, as much as any common Soldier. Tiz viel 

Action was renewed in the City; Coriolanus fought a long time there, and made agrt B. 5. 

Slaughter of the Inhabitants. Whilſt he was ſtriking the People with Terror in the Heat ry 

of the City, the Volſci poured into it in great Numbers by the help of Ladders, a * 

made themſelves Maſters of the Place. The General gave it up to be plundered by tis #Co 

Soldiers; and without reſerving any thing to himſelf, ſet aſide one Part of the dil . A 

for the Gods, and another for the Decoration of Cities. The Plenty here was ſo git who; 

that it required ſeveral Days to carry away the Riches, Bola 109, another City of Lt ering 

tium, ſhewed the ſame Courage, and met with the ſame Fate. The Inhabitants woll W 

3 re | | 414 0. 1 

106 Antient Authors give us no account of the Ori- was the firſt time theſe two Magiſtrates were mul i. e. 41 

in of the Yolſci. They only ſay, they had a particular Conſuli. | 1 from 4 

Language of their own. But it is conjectured, that 108 The antient Geographers ſay nothing ot 112 

they were a Part of the antient Opici, or Oſci; and that the CUT of Toleria, than that it ſtood in the era this Pla 

they drove the Siculi out of this Country, which bor- of the Latins in the Neighbourhood of Labicum, Diſtan, 

dered, Weſtward, on the Country of the Rutuli and towards the Frontiers of the Æqui. : te the ſam 

the Latins; Northward, on the Equi, the Hernici, 109 Bola was upon the Confines of Latium, ol under 

and the Marſi; Eaſtward, on Samnium and Campa Side of Preneſte and Labicum. Livy calls it Fe pe now ec; 

nia; and Southward, on the Harunci, and the Tyrrhe- was a Colony from Alla, and belonged to the g mean a 

nian Sea. The antient Territory of the Volſci compre- according to D. Hal. But Livy, on the contrath a Places | 

hended one of the moſt conſiderable Portions of the Bola was ſubject to the Æqui. It is eaſy to e. calls 77 

Campagnia di Roma, ſince called Paſiano, Velitri, Ca- the two Hiſtorians, by ſaying, that Livy comp. Called 

po d Antio, and a little Canton of the Terra di Lavoro. ed the qui among the Nations of Latium. 2 r hs 

107 The Faſti of Cuſpinian give Sp. Nautius the were indeed Inhabitants of a Part of New Tatum nes 


well as the Hernici and the Volſci. 
| 4 


Courage. 


2 


the approaching Storm. 


110 Labicum was an antient Colony from Alba; it 
ſtood in Latium, 15 Miles, or 120 Stadia from Rome. 
If we believe ſome, particularly Alberts Leander, the 
| Citynow called Valmont, was built upon the Ruins 

of old Labicum. But it is evident that he muſt be miſ- 
| taken, ſince Valmonté is about 30 Miles from Rome; 
| which does not at all agree with Strabo, who ſays, 
B. 5. that Labicum was but 120 Stadia from thence. 

laverins and Kircher pretend it ſtood where Zagar- 
ob now is. Holſtenias is of Opinion, that we ought 
not to look any where for its old Situation, but where 

« Colonna now ſtands. IR | 

111 The City of Pedum, formerly ſituated between 

rexefte and Zibur, was not in being in Livy's Time; 
Who ranks it among the Cities of Old Latium. Cla- 


* thinks its Situation ſuits better with Zagaruolo. 
of cher places it in the Neighbourhood of Ofteria d 
oo. Pedum was reckoned to be g Miles from Rome; 
* 4Miles from the Fa Cluilia, which was 5 Miles 
from Rome. | 
* 8 The City of Trebia, which Livy mentions in 

- lace, was in the Country of the Ægui, at a little 
the 2 om the Springs of the Axio. It is doubtleſs 
wn e Place which Nontinus and Prolomy mention, 
= was the Name of Treba, and which the Natives 

22 77 reva, or Treve. It is plain Livy could not 
place another City of the ſame Name, which Pliay 
al. Umbria, and the Inhabitants of which he 
called 7 Nor could he mean the City antiently 
ur rebulla Mutuſca, which Arnobius, B. 3. Cont. 
$44.5 Calls Trebia, This laſt City belonged to the 

. Now it is certain, Coriolauus neither carried 


venus gueſſes it ſtood where Gallicauo now is. Hol- 
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not ſurrender by Capitulation, as Coriolanus expected; but defended themſelves with Year of 
They opened all the Gates of their City, and made Sallics upon the Ene- 
mics, from every one of them: And Coriolanus not being preſent at this Action, the 
Valſci were repulſed, after the Loſs of a great many Men. But as ſoon as he heard of Sr. Naurius, 
the Defeat of his Troops, he ran to them, rallied the Fugitives, and made them renew 
the Attack in the ſame Place. The Beſieged made the ſame Reſiſtance, and the ſame 
oallies as before, but with different Succeſs. The Volſci retired gradually, and by a 
ſeigned Flight drew the Enemy into an Ambuſcade, from which Coriolanus attacked 
them, with a choſen Body of Men. Being therefore obliged to give way, and fly, the 
Inhabitants of Bola endeavoured to recover the Gates of their City, which were left 
| open for them. But the General purſued them, and entered with them. When he had 
made himſelf Maſter of one Gate, he ſoon was ſo of the whole Place. It was firſt 
dlundered, and then burnt. From hence the Conqueror haſtened to i Labicum: And 
co ſtrike the greater Terror into the Latins, who inhabited it, he ſet the Corn-fields 
on Fire. Nevertheleſs, the Labicani ſaw the Flames from the Tops of their Ramparts, 
without any Fear. They ſuſtained the Attacks of the Volſci with Courage, and re- 
pulſed them in ſeveral Aſſaults. But at laſt, they were overpowered by the Numbers 
and continual Attacks of the Beſiegers. Their City was taken and plundered, and the 
| Inhabitants all made Slaves. The Torrent grew impetuous, and took its Courſe to 
111 Pedum, another City of Latium, which Coriolanus carried by Aſſault. After this, 
all the Places before which the Conqueror appeared, were ſtruck with Terror at the 
| Sight of him, and ſurrendred without fighting. All the Nations who ſurrendred to 
him, were treated with great Lenity; Coriolanus ſpared the Men, and their Eſtates. 
ne kept his Troops under ſtrict Diſcipline, while he was in their Territories; and that 
he might not put any of them to Expence, made his Army encamp near the Cities, 
without ſuffering his Soldiers to enter them. Treba 1, and many other 113 Places, 
| which opened their Gates to him, experienced his Clemency. 
F. XXXIII. Ir is ſurprizing that the Romans did not appear in the Field, to divert 
Was it that the Republick now wanted Generals to make 
her formidable? Doubtleſs, Rome had then no Commanders to head her Troops; the 
preſent Conſuls were neither of them Soldiers. Beſides, the People had no Confidence 
in the Patricians; and the Allies of the Republick were not in a Condition to relieve 
her. Several of them had gone over to the Enemy; the Aqui had joined the Holſci: 
And in ſhort, the ſeveral Nations of Italy came in Crowds to learn, under a Roman 
| General, how to make War againſt Rome. 


his Arms into Umbria, nor Sabinia, ſince he had no 
Deſign, but to go directly to Kowe, and take all the 


Cities he found in his Way. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be 


owned, that neither O. Hal. nor Plutarch ſay any 
thing of the taking of Trebia, by Coriolanus. Add to 
this, that Trebia was at a pretty great Diſtance from 
Labicum. Which made Cluverius think, that the Co- 
pyiſts may have been guilty of a Miſtake, in taking 

rebia for Toleria, the Siege of which is deſcribed by 
both the Greek Hiſtorians. It is certain, this laſt men- 
tioned Place was in the Neighbourhood of Labicum, 
and pretty near the Rout Corio/auns's Army took. 

113 Among theſe Places Livy reckons Satricum, 
Longala, Polis, Cor ili Corbin and Vitellia. D Hal. 
adds, that Coriolauus turned his Arms ”=_ Corioli, 
whoſe Inhabitants opened their Gates, to him, and fur- 
niſhed him with as much Proviſions as he deſired. 
From thence, continues the Greek Author, he march- 
ed at the Head of his Army; directly to Bovillæ, a con- 
ſiderable City in Old Latium. He beſieged it; and the 
Beſieged defended it with a Bravery which ſurprized 
the Beſiegers. A great many Yolſe: periſhed in this 
Undertaking. But at laſt, after a long and vigorous 
Reſiſtance, it was taken by Storm. Such of the Con- 


quered as refuſed to lay down their Arms, were put to 


the Sword. The reſt were made Priſoners of War. 
Coriolanus reſerved nothing to_ himſelf, of all the va- 
luable Spoils, and immenſe Riches, which he found 
in this City. All was diſtributed among the Soldiers. 
So ſignal a Victory filled the neighbouring Towns 
with ſuch Terror, that they all immediately made their 
Submiſſions to the Conqueror. WEIS 
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Year of So that Coriolanus's Army was very numerous, when he ſate down before Lavi 
ROME um. This City was a kind of Mother to the Roman Nation, and thought it ſelf by 
CCLXV- liged to continue faithful to it. The Lavinians fought ſeveral Battles under thei 

— 2 ® 7 5 . [ 

SHES. Walls, before the City was inveſted ; and the Conqueror was obliged to ſtarve it. His 
and SzxTvs whole Army watched all the Avenues to it, to prevent either Proviſions or Succoutz 
Forms, Con from being carried into it. This was the firſt Siege which took up Coriolanus any con. 
Dien. Hal. ſiderable Length of Time; and whilſt he was obſtinately bent upon taking Lavinun 
B. 8. 5. 496. jn Form, the Romans had ſome Thoughts of appeaſing this brave Citizen, whoſe}, 
niſiment was bringing on the Ruin of the Republick. They thought Laviniun Was 

the laſt Place the Conqueror would ſtop at before he came to the Capital; and the 

People, who were formerly fo furious againſt Marcius, were now continually cryin 

out, to have the Decree of his Baniſhment repealed. And, which is ſcarce credijj. 

the Senate, who formerly protected the Exile, now refuſed to comply with the De. 

ſires of the People. It was perhaps an Obſtinacy in the Conſcript Fathers, neyery 

repeal any Law, which the People had paſſed, and the Senate confirmed. Or Perhaps 

they thereby intended, either to enflame the Deſires of the People, and oblige then 

to force their Tribunes to repeal their own Decree; or at leaſt, to clear them(ey, 

from the Suſpicion they lay under of maintaining a Correſpondence with Coram, 

However, the Roman General no ſooner underſtood the Oppoſition the Senate made 

to his Return, but he divided his Troops. He left one Part of them before Lavinym 

to carry on the Siege; and marched with the other towards Rome. So that the Jy 

came and encamped at forty Stadia Diſtance from the City, in a Place calle 

114 Foſſa Cluilia. This greatly increaſed the Fright of the People in Rome. Some ni 

upon the Ramparts without Orders; others, without Leaders, marched to defend the 

Gates; others went up upon the Capitol, to guard it; and every Man armed his $laye 

to defend his own Houſe. Coriolanus arrived pretty late in the Evening, in the Place 

where he encamped; and his Army ſpent the Night there in Tranquillity, without 

giving the City any Alarm. Nay, the beſt part of the next Day paſled over, and fil 

the General of the Volſci did not ſtir, This made it believed in Rome, that Corus 

nus only waited for an Opportunity to reconcile himſelf to his Country. The & 

nate therefore thought it neceſſary to ſend a Deputation to him, conſiſting of the mo 


illuſtrious Senators, who had formerly been his beſt Friends. Their Names are ſuf or 
cient to ſhew what Rank they bore in the Republick. They were, M. Minucius, Poi nan; 
mius Cominius, Sp. Lartms, P. Pinarius, and Q. Sulpitius : And the Reader my orten 
remember, they had all been Conſuls. | ure, 
F. XXXIV. Wren Coriolanus underſtood that a Deputation was coming to lin 2 
from Rome, he took a Pleaſurc in humbling theſe proud Republicans. He gave then dp 
Audience fitting, and ſurrounded with the moſt conſiderable Nobility of the V ee ho 
Minutius, who had been his chief Advocate, was their Speaker; and his Speechns liſbm 
to this Effect: We have offended you, Coriolanus, and you have revenged your ſi Peg 
we are not ſurprized atit. Me are not ignorant, how keen the Reſentments of an i Vic: 


brave Man art: but don't you carry them too far? The Siege with which you threat ave 
Rome, is 4 common Miſchief to all the Inhabitants. Have all then deſerved ju We 
Anger? The Senate always protected you. Were not the Patricians your Defenders 
Interceſſors, from the Time the Tribunes firſt moved to have us condemn you to dr," 
the very Day of your Baniſhment 2 Nay, as to the People themſelves, by whoſe Hufe 
ges you were baniſhed, were they all guilty of paſſing the Decree ? Nine Tribes Accu 
themſelues in your Favour. But wks njury have ſo many Women and Children a 
you, whom you are going to confound together in one common Deſtruttion ? How lou 
the Innocent deſerved to be involved in the ſame Fate with the Guilty ? And wi 
| Anſwer could you make to your own Anceſtors, if they were to ask you, whit! ol Gr 
have done, to deſerve to ſee their Tombs opened, and their Bones feattered abroat'f 
your Troops ? What Anſwer will you make the Gods, who protected you in gou : 
fancy, when they call you to an Account for the Profanation of their Altars, and! 
Demolition of their Temples ? Revenge after great Injuries is very ſweet z WS 
it. But nevertheleſs, ought not Men, after all, to ſet ſome Bounds to their Fur) * a 
not the Devaſtation of our Fields, the burning our Granaries, the ſacking our Calm 
and the reducing our Allies to Deſpair; are not all theſe Scenes of Horror fuſes 


114 We have already ſpoken of this Foſſa Cluilia, tance agrees with the forty Stadia of P. Hel fie 


B. 2. p. 77. It was, according to Livy, B. 1. towards ſing every Mile to contain eight Stadia. 41 
the Appian Way, five Miles from Rome. This Dif. ar +. 4 16 
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on you, an 


long ! he 


gant ages ; . f i 
often — with mortifying Revolutions. Tou may now make Peace with us, with- 


ut any Diſbonour to your ſelf. The Senate will make a Decree for your Return, and 
he People paſs a Law for it. We come hither to engage the publick Faith for it, and 
10 be our ſelues the Guarantees of it. Return, Coriolanus, and ſee your Relations 
ain. Tour Country it ſelf calls you back, even more for your ſake than her ozwn. You 
now the Condition Rome is in, and are not ignorant of her Strength. She wants nei- 
ther Soldiers, nor Allies, nor Generals. Our Broils have been the only Reaſon that you 
le not been made ſenſible of it: But your Obſtinacy will put an End to them, and 
then Experience will ſhew you that the Republick is invincible, even in the worſt of 
Times. Don't judge of the Conqueſt of Rome, by thoſe of Pedum and Bola. Remem- 
er, rather, that your Aqui and Volici have not changed their Natures, ſmce you have 
bud the Command of them. Their paſt Loſſes have taught them to tremble at the Sight 
Romans. Whereas the Courage of the latter will mcreaſe, in proportion to the Ne- 
Leſity to which you. ſhall reduce them. And what will become of you, Coriolanus, if 
he Succeſs ſhould not anſwer your Expettations? When you are hated by your own 
KContrymen, deſpiſed by thoſe among whom you jojourn, conſidered and accuſed by them 
Wi craſh Man, who made them undertake more than he could enable them to accompliſh, 
hat will you not have Reaſon to fear from their Reſentments * Where will you fly for 
Neige? At preſent Rome opens her Boſom to receive you; throw your ſelf there- 
Wore into her Arms. Come and enjoy the tender Love of a Mother, who laments the 
Loſs of you; the Careſſes of a faithful Wife, and the Embraces of your Children. 
Avoid the odious Appellations of a bad Son, a cruel Husband, and an unnatural Fa- 
Sher. Avoid the Remorſe which attends tragical and barbarous Actions. In ſhort, 
unt deliver your ſelf up a Prey to the Furies, thoſe Miniſters of Vengeance upon wicked 
Nen, who ſuffer them to enjoy no Reſt or Peace after the Commiſſion of great Crimes. 


eiten the Obligations you laid upon him. He remembers your Friendſpip with Plea- 
Wire. Jou have continued it to him, even ſince his Baniſhment. Tou have been the moſt 
owed Protectors of my Mother, my Wife, and my Children. So that my Acknow- 
Wedements to you, can never be too great. Make your Demands, and you Gall inſtantly 
ee how far my Gratitude will carry me. But, as an injured Roman, is a bare Re-eſta- 
Wi ſbment in Rome 4 ſufficient Satisfaction for what ] have ſuffered ? With what 
"keaſure can I return to a City where Injuſtice reigns, and Vice enjoys the Honours 
phich are due to Virtus? Conſider the Men who govern there, and the Man whom you 
ave driven thence ? The taking of Corioli, and the Battle I won, before I was ſo 
Nach as 2 Centurion, are ſuch Monuments of my Glory, as eclipſe that of your greateſt 
penerals. And yet, what Benefit did I reap from them? Tho I was refuſed the Con- 
ulſhip, and denied publick Honours, was any Defect in Birth, or Libertiniſm of Life 
ud to my Charge? Jou never yet puniſhed Intemperance and Debauchery with Ba- 
nent: But you have driven me from Rome, tho known to be a Man both temperate - 
ma frugal! What then was my Crime? It was my not conſenting to have the publick 
luthority entirely in the Hands of factious Tribunes, and a ſenſeleſs Populace. It 
g my inclining to reſtore it to the Nobility. This was the Tranſgreſſion for which the 
ate it ſelf delivered me up to the Fury of the People. Tes, it is they, it is the Sena- 
rs I accuſe of being the Authors of my Misfortunes. The Injuſtice of the People in- 
led condemned me, but it was the Weakneſs of the Senate which put me within the 
each of their Power: So that Corruption and Iuiquity are become univerſal in the 
\publick. And yet you would have me return to it. How ſhall I be ſafe there? 
vat 4 ſhameful Life ſhall I be forced to drag on in Rome? Muft I, to raiſe my ſelf 
= the Daft, be forced to flatter the inſolent Curiæ, and beg their Favour? Or ſhall 
e able to live inde ly of them, as I formerly did, and ſpeak my Opinion with 
reedom? Who wi promiſe me, that I ſhall not meet with a Sicinnius or Decius, whoſe 
i Intrigues and Intereſt will again arm the Populace to rob me of my Life? How 


an Te aſſured, that the Devaſtations made on your Lands, the Conqueſt of your Ci- 


cf your Revenge for the Injuries you have ſuffered ? Fortune indeed ſinilos ub. Year of 
jo ſat? Hy 7 ſhe ſeconds that Latour with which you was born, and which you = nba. ROME 
iſd among us. But ſtill theſe Things are the Gifts of Heaven: And who knows how <CLXV- 
Gods will continue them to you? It is therefore your Buſmeſs to uſe the Ad. St Navrers, 
of Nature and Fortune with Moderation.” A Pride which knows no Bounds, nd Sxxxus 


FuR1vs, Con- 


zus ſpake Minutius. And Coriolanus gave him an haughty Anſwer, in theſe 9%. Hal. 
Words. I have more Parts to act than one. I am Coriolanus; I am an injured Ro- B.8. 5. 502. 
man; 1 am the General of the Volſci. Coriolanus, Iuluſtrious Deputies, has not for- * 
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Year of ties, and the Slavery of your Allies, will not be laid as freſh Crimes to his Charge, u 
ROME has already been adjudged worthy of Death for bare Words? To deſire me to reti ; 
: N, to Rome, is to deſire to bring back a Victim to the Altar, which will always be in 4 
; Sr. Navrws, ger of being ſacrificed, on the leaf Suſpicion. T1 grant, this will never be done with 
| and SexTvs your Conſent 3 but the Danger is certain. Lou accuſe me of Impiety. Have I jy, 
8 — guilly of any towards Rome? I ſay, even towards Rome, that cruel Step-Mothe 

whom no Services could oblige, and who has thrown me out of her Boſom. The Cory. 
try of the Volſci is now my Mother. She has forgotten the Miſchiefs I did her, he 
received me, when a Wanderer, a Fugitive, and poor: She has been profuſe in 22 
ing her Honours, her Magiſtracy, and the Command of her Armies upon me. Is i i 
pious to abandon pro ſed Enemies, and is it not ſo io betray the moſt affefting, 
Friends, when they place all their Confidence in me? No; I am not like you, Romy 
I know how to acknowledge _ ions, and adhere to thoſe who have done me Hi 
Let Rome her Pl experience the Rage of thoſe revengeful Furies, with which mn 
threaten me! She is an unnatural Mother, who has caſt off a Son, who was uſeful n 
her, and zealous for her Glory. As to me, the Gods ſufficiently ſhew they approved 
my Reſentments. Succeſs attends me, wherever 1 go: And Victory, which follows w 
proclaims to all Italy, that Heaven has declared it ſelf in my Favour. Thou, eim 
thou, guilty Rome, ſbalt ſoon feel whoſe Cauſe the Gods eſpouſe! Thus much I Parpoſe 
as an injured Roman. N on | 

BUT the Reſolutions of the General of the Volſci are theſe. Whatever Remains of 
Afﬀettion he may have for Rome, how much ſoever his Compaſſion may be raiſed i 
the Proſpect of the terrible Condition to which ſhe is going to be reduced, yet it int 
in his Power to preſerve her. The Nation 1 ſerve impoſe Laws upon me whith] 
cannot diſobey. It is to her you muſt apply your ſelues, in a ſuppliant Manner, jy 
Peace. Nevertheleſs, I will preſume, that in Regard to the Gl who. proteliid q 
in my Infancy, and wr! nyo Friendſhip ] have for you, Illuftrious Deputies, jy 
_ will readily ſbew you Favour on the following Conditions. 1ſt. Reſtore the Volſci il 
the Country you detain, and all the Cities you have taken from them; and withiny 
all your Colonies with which you have inveſted them. 2dly. Make. ſuch a Peace uit 
them, as ſhall leave them in perfect Liberty; and let mutual Oaths unite you title 
Volſci, as they do to the Latins. 3dly. Make the Senate ſenſible of the Injuſtice if 
vading other Mens Properties, and fhew them what Puniſhment is due to thoſe uli 
are guilty of it. Let them know, once for all, that if they will uſurp the Gitinif 
their Neighbours, they muſt expect to ſee in their Turn, their own. People, not ect. 
ing their Women and Children, juſtly reduced to Slavery. And add to this, that ii 
do Wrong to accuſe Coriolanus of the Misfortunes with which Rome is threaten 
they ought rather to aſcribe them to their own Ambition, and their unjuſt Uſurpatins. 
This is all the Anſwer you are to expeff from the General of your Enemies, wh d 
Pian. Hal. lows you thirty Days to conſider of it. In the mean time, I will, for your ſake, Mint 
5 8.7 509. cius, draw off my Army, which cannot continue here without great Detriment to Ront; 

but will certainly return at the Time appointed to receive your Anſwer. 
$.XXXV. Ir was Coriolanus's Fate to be the Object of Jealouſy, wherever he cant 
The Glory of the Roman was too bright; it even dazzled the Eyes of the Volſei then. 
ſelves. Who would imagine, that the ſame Attius Tullius, who received him into li 
Houſe, and by a voluntary Ceſſion placed him at the Head of the Army which mit 
Rome tremble, ſhould be entirely changed all on a ſudden, and become the mol ii 
placable of his Enemies! Coriolanus had given this unjuſt Rival no Offence, but byti 
great Glory of his Exploits. It is true, many of the Soldiers left the unactive Army 1 
lius commanded, to go and gather Laurels in the Field Corio/anus had opened: Aid! 
is true, his Collegue's Reputation eclipſed his, and drew all the Attention of the le- 
£ ple to the brave Exile. But, after all, the Virtue of the Roman was all the Cauſe he gil 

3 forthe Uneaſineſs of the envious Tullius. Nevertheleſs, he from this time reſolved 

the Deſtruction of Coriolanus. Firſt, he whiſpered about ſecret Calumnies, aud f 
3 ported, that the Roman was a Traitor, and kept a ſecret Correſpondence with Fo 
1 Theſe Suſpicions he confirmed by the thirty Days Reſpite Coriolanus had granted l 
I Country. He charged it upon him as a Crime, that he had let flip the Opportunit 

beſieging the City, and given the Romans time to recover their Strength, and ph 

for a Siege: And it was eaſy for a Native to form a Party againſt a Foreigner, whol 
neither old Friends, nor zcalous Protectors in the Country, into which he had 
tranſplanted, ” INTE) (YE 
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knew I 
He emp 
of Rome 


flame t fda rg 
ke beſieged was Longula ; which was taken, and its Inhabitants reduced to Slavery. 


from thence he haſtened to Satricum, and made himſelf Maſter of it. All the Spoil he 
ſound in it, he ſent to Ecetræ. Setia n next felt the Weight of his Arms: and the 
Conqueſt of it was followed by that of Poluſca ue, Albietum 17, and Magilla 118. 
Coriodanus finiſhed all theſe Expeditions with the taking Corioli 19, which he reſtored 
to its old Maſters. The ſignalizing the thirty Days of the Truce with ſo many Victo- 
cies, ought doubtleſs to have removed the Suſpicions Tullus had inſtilled into the Minds 
of the Volſci, concerning the Fidelity of their General: And no ſooner were they ex- 
pired, but he returned and encamped before Rome with all his Forces. 
XXXVI. Whilſt the Conqueror was buſy in the Country of the Latins, the Ro- Dim. Hal. 
nans ſpent their thirty Days in Deliberations. The Temper of theſe Republicans can- * 
not be better known, than by the Reſult of the Councils of the Senate. Their Roman 
pride did not at all abate, notwithſtanding the preſent Extremity. They reſolved, ne- 
yer to receive Law from their Enemy, nor ſo much as ever to treat of Peace with him, 
till he had laid down his Arms, retired into the Country of the Volſci, ſent an Embaſſy 
Ito Rome, and the Roman People had conſented to accept of his Terms. This we ſhall 
ſee will be the Conduct of the Republick in the moſt tempeſtuous Times. She will ra- 
ther chuſe to expoſe herſelf to utter Ruin, than ſtoop. The Senate now choſe ten new 
Deputies to carry their Anſwer to Coriolanus, exhort him to lay down his Arms, and 
to procure an Embaſſy to be ſent from the Volſci to Rome, to treat of a Peace. Upon 
theſe Conditions, they gave him room to hope, that they might reſolve upon entering 
Einto an Alliance with the Nation, whoſe Troops he commanded. But Coriolanus dil- 
dained to anſwer the long Harangue of the Deputies. He only told them, in two 
Words, that they gave a bad Turn to a bad Affair, and that he would give the Repub- 
lick but three Days to change her Reſolution. The Deputies would have replied, but 
he General would not hear them ; he ordered them to leave the Camp, and threatened 
0 treat them as Spies, if they did not quit it immedjately, The Senate was much of- 
fended, and more affrighted, at the Report of the Deputies: but yet, did not think pro- 
per to march an Army into the Field. The Romans could neither confide in their Con- 
ſuls, nor their Troops. Their Valour ſeemed entirely ſunk, and their Wiſdom changed 
nto Stupidity. Their Fears made them underſtand all Auguries in a bad Senſe, and in- 
erpret the Hyhilline Books to their Diſadvantage. All that could be done in this uni- 
Perſal Dejection, was to appoint every one his Poſt, either on the Ramparts, the Tow- 
rs, or the Capitol: And as their laſt Remedy, they had recourſe to Religion; which, 
It s highly credible, they thought Coriolanus could not but be affected with. All the 
Miniſters of the Gods in Rome were ordered to march out of the City, with great 
op, and in good Order. This Deputation was, without doubt, very venerable,whe- 
het we conſider the ſacred Functions they were employed in, or the Nobility and Dig- 
Pity of the Perſons, who then exerciſed the Offices of Pontifices, Prieſts, Sacrificers, 
alt, and Augurs. We may alſo conclude, that the Veſtals made a Part of the Deputa- 
vn. This ſacred Company was dreſſed in the magnificent Habits they wore on Days 
Ceremony, and every one carried in his Hand the Symbols of his Office. They ha- 
angucd the General, and without abating any thing of the Pretenſions of the Senate, 
aorted him to lay down his Arms, return into the Country of the Yo/{/cz, and ſend an 
mbaſly from thence to demand a Peace. But the Propoſal was no better received 
om the Pontifices, than it had been from the firſt Deputies. They were ſent back to 
© City, with Orders to declare to the Senate, that the Attack would immediately be 
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: lf $e2;2 was become a Roman Colony, fincethe 118 Papirius's Surname of Mugillauus, inclines us 
x 12. had taken it from the Volſci. Hiſtorians place to believe, there was a City called Magilla. But antient 
the Country about the Pontin Lake, near the Ri- Authors have not determined the Situation of it. 
pe e, between Privernum and Norba. If we 119 We have already obſerved, that Corioli was 
F £ Geographers, it was the preſent Sezza. ſubdued by Coriolauus. And we muſt therefore add, 
_ uthors ſay nothing of Poluſca, more than that eicher that this * ſhook off the Yoke, immediate 
Pte Ne of the Volſci, which had become ſubje& after the General of the Volſci had made himſelf Maſ- 
15 ge : | | ter of it; or elſe, that we ought to embrace the Opini- 
ole bee is City was probably not far off from on of Sylbargins, Gelenius, and Cluveriut, who think 
og er mentioned, e can give no certain Ac- we ought to read Cora inſtead of Corioli. We have 
ot its Situation. ſpoken of the City of Cora, B. 2. page 94. 
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Vear of begun, if they did not ſubmit to the Conditions Coriolanus had propoſed. The Roma . 
R O ME therefore reſolved to hazard all the Dangers of a Siege: The Conſternation among the the 
Citizens was univerſal. The Women ran in Crowds to vent their Deſpair at the En Sco 
Sc. Navriws, Of the Altars. All the Temples were filled with them. But the Ladies of moſt Diſtinc. Lad 
and Sæxrus tion went up to the Capitol, threw themſelves proſtrate before the Statue of Jap, in, 
Furs, Con who was there worſhipped, and implored his Protection with great Lamentations agal 
Plut. Life of Among the reſt, the illuſtrious Jaleria ſignalized her Piety there. She was Siſter tg le oc 
Coriolanti. oreat Poplicola, and had ſurvived her dear Brother. Her Character was anſwerable 90 on 
her Birth, and ſhe ſupported the Reputation of her Family, by a conſtant Regulariry, te 

was ſhe, who ſeizcd with a ſudden Fit of Enthuſiaſm in the Temple of Jupiter, inhi 2 

Dior. Hal. red 129 the Ladies aſſembled with a Reſolution, which ſaved Rome. Loet us not ſuf the) 
B. 8. 5. 511. ourſelves, ſaid ſhe to them, to ſink under our preſent Ajfliftions. What Men could vs Ind 
do, Women may perhaps accompliſh. We may perhaps ſoften the Heart of a ſevere (ea 

queror. Arms are their Province, Perſuaſion is ours. Let usgo, in this negligent Dre cam 

to the Houſe of Veturia n, that Mother ſo tenderly beloved by Coriolanus, Lan Ii 

agree to follow her in a Body to her Son's Camp, and entreat her to join her Tears uu tic! 

ours, for the Deliverance of her Country. This Diſcourſe of Valeria ſeemed to be i to re 

ſpired by the Gods. All the Ladies followed her, and flattered themſelves, that Cry: our 
[anus could not be ſo inſenſible, as to hold out againſt the Tears of his Mother, kj com 
Wife, and his Children, when attended with all the Ladies of Rome. gave 
F. XXXVII. WHETRHER this laſt Expedient was tried by Order of the Senate, or n 1/91 
is uncertain. But they ſeem at laſt to have connived at it. Be that as it will, the Nona 70 
Ladies came all together to Veturia's Houle. They found the Mother. in-, ai Wi Hie 
Daughter. in- law, fitting together, and buſy in Work proper for the Sex. When J | 7 
ria ſaw them crowd in upon her: What has brought you, ſaid ſhe to them, to an ud WE 
overwhelmed with Sorrow £ Tou, replicd Valeria, are the only Refuge we have lin 8 "” : 

our Misfortunes. We have not been the Cauſes of your Grief. We come to entrea n " 
to preſerve our Eſtates, our Honour, and our Liberty, from the Volſci. Come away 14, 3 

with Volumnia, and bring with you theſe tender Children, who may ſoften their Futln * 1 
Tour Preſence will doubtleſs perſuade him, to prefer the Preſervation of his defiitt . 
Family to the Purſuit of his Reſentments, and the Honours he may expett from the lol 0 
ſci. His Return to you, is the leaſt Favour you can hope from a Son, who has alu Wi ra 
been grateful and obedient. Jou will by this means purchaſe as much Glory, as the% 3 
bine //omen did, who reconciled their Fathers to their Husbands. Nothing can be n. 0 
£/orious, Veturia, than for you to attempt at the ſame time, to recover your Son, 4 R 5 
your Country, and ſave the Lives of your Fellow-Citizens. Make no delay, fin itt ET 


Danger is great, and requires a ſpeedy Remedy. At theſe Words, Veturia burſt out in 
3 eee rat her ſelf a {ns th and replied thus: Alas / my Intereſt in Cort 
lanus 4s but a poor Refuge. What Impreſſions can Women make upon a Warrior ſpirittdh 
Revenge? I am not wanting in Affection to my Country: but what am Inow i , 
Son's Eyes, more than other Roman Women, who ſhares the Averſion he has for * 
This he ſujfictently ſhewed at his Departure into Baniſhment. Coriolanus, ſaid it 
us, is now loſt to you for ever. I have no longer either Mother, or Wife, or C * 
renounce all, even my domeſtick Gods. Can we then hope to ſoften ſo hard an 4 
What ſpall we perſuade him to do? What 2 T. o love a Country which has treate : p 
injuriouſly ? To betray a Nation which has received him into its Boſom ? Shall we p 
him to ſhew Compaſſion to a People, who had none for him ? Let me alone, Trl 
me ſpend my unhappy Days, deſtitute and neglected; and don't force me to un 1 1 
Mortification of a Refuſal, which will neither do Honour to Coriolanus, nor his ; 

THESE Words of Yeturia were followed by the Lamentations both of 1 | 
the Ladies who accompanied her; but after ſhedding many Tears, they renewe 
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Application to Corzo/anus's Mother. As they were, for the moſt part, her ones p , fared, 
Friends, they employed Careſſes and Entreaties; and ſeveral of them even fe _— 0 l 
her Feet. Till at length ſhe complied, and ſuffered the Women and Men who 75 cluded, 
clined to attend her, to conduct her to her Son's Camp. She took Yolumnms, \ : A ſuc] 
nuss Wife, and her two 122 Grandſons, along with her: and early in the Morning — 
120 If we believe Livy, it is not certain that the Ro- 121 Plutarch gives Coriolanui's Mother - Ne hk 
man Ladies did of themſelves reſolve to go to Corio/a- of Volumnia, and his Wife that of Virg ilta. on the © 
nus, and endeavour to perſuade him. Id publicum con- he is comradicted by moſt antient Authcrh. had of Ho lage 
filium, an muliebris timor fuerit, par vum invenio. D. 122 According to D. Hal. after Vetus Lad Corivlg, 


Hal. leaves no room to doubt, but Valeria was the plied with the earneſt Requeſts of the Lama, tel 
ſole Author of this Expedient. they went to give the Conſuls an Acco 0 
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ria and her Train ſet out in their Chariots, and took the Road of Tuſculum, where 
he Volſci were then encamped. As ſoon as the Company was ſet out from Rome, the 
ocouts of the Volſcian Army brought Coriolanus word, that a great Number of Roman 
fal, who did not imaginc it was his Mother and Wife, reſolved to hold out reſolutely 
aint theſe new Deputies. In the mean time, the Chariots drew near; and a Folſcian 
Officer, who knew Veturia and Yolumnia, gave Coriolanus notice who they were. Up- 
on this the General, already half ſubdued, walked out of his Tent, and met his Mother. 
le ordered the Lifors of his Guard to lower their Axes, and lay down their Faſces, 
before her. This was a Ceremony paid to the great Magiſtrates by inferior, whenever 
mey met. Coriolanus thereby ſignified, that his Mother's Power was ſuperior to his. 
Inflexible as he was, he could not ſee the melancholy Appearance Veturia made, the 
Tears ſhe ſhed, and the Mourning Habit ſhe had on, without relenting. He therefore 
me to her, to embrace her; but the haughty Matron, inſtead of being the Suppliant 
ſue appeared to be, aſſumed the imperious Mother, and addreſſed her ſelf to him in 
ce Words. Before J receive your Embraces, Coriolanus, let me know, whether I am 
1g recerue a grateful or an ung rat. ful Son into my Arms? Am I now your Mother, or 
wur Captive ? Ah, Son, have 1 tived fo long, only to ſee you firſt baniſhed, and then be- 
[ome my Enemy? Could ſti thou indeed be cruel enough to ravage the Country which 
gave thee Birth? Was nit thy Rage abated at the ſight of thy native Land? Could ſt 


| Mother ho loves me, a Wife who is dear to me, and Children whoſe Father I am? 
etched Veturia! Did I then bring a Son into the World, only to ſee him ruin my 
Country? Rome! I became a Mother only to deſtroy thee ! Thou would'ſt have enjoyed 
% Liberty to this Day, had I been barren! But thou ſhalt ſoon have thy Revenge 
o me for being thus criminally fruitful! No; 1will not ſurvive my Son's Diſhonour, 
and thy Miſery ! Coriolanus, thou ſhalt either ſet Rome at Liberty, or walk over thy 
los her Body, to go and beſiege it. Thus ſpake Heturia, and the proud Roman was 
ſtruck dumb at her Preſence. She put a favourable Conſtruction upon his Silence, and 
vent on thus. 2% fancy, Coriolanus, it is a glorious thing to have given ſo much way 
o pour Reſentments. But conſider that it is a more ſhameful one, to grant your Country 
and your Mother nothing. This is a double Rebellion; it is monſtrous Ingratitude. Tou 
bave revenged your ſelf upon Rome; but what have you done for me ? The only Favour 
Lac, is to deliver our City from the preſent Danger; and ſhall even that be deny d 
ne? This ſaid, ſhe fell down at her Son's Feet; and Yolumnia, and her Children, 
threw themſelves proſtrate on the Ground. At this Sight, Coriolanus could hold out 
no longer; but amidſt a ſtruggle with different Paſſions, cried out: Jon diſarm me, 
Mother. May the Gods grant, that my reſpectful Compliance may not turn to my De- 

ruftion ! Jou gain a Victory over your Son, which is indeed advantageous to your 
| Country, but will prove fatal to him. When he had ſaid this, he retired into his Tent 


shon ſee Rome, without ſaying to thy ſelf, There are my Domeſtick Gods; There dwells 


gu they had formed, for the Preſervation of the Re- 
publicx. Thetwou Magiſtrates could not but applaud 
10 generous an Undertaking. Nevertheleſs, they aſ- 
{embled the Senate, and laid it before them. But the 
| Senators were divided in Opinion. Some ſaid, That to 
dermit the Kan Ladies to go into the Enemy's Camp 


with their Children, was evidently running the hazard 
utterly deſtroying Rome at once: That this would 
egwing the Volſci a new means of ſubduing the City 
without ſtriking a Stroke: That to deliver up their 
l eng _ Children, in this manner, into the Power 
5 * | nemy, was to deliver up themſelves, and the 
"Irs _ uable Securities of their Love to their Country, 
. r. os, x of Coriolanus: and that it was to be 
_ that in order to force Rome to ſubmit, he would 
am them, without any regard either to the Laws of 

x Wang ws to their Supplications. Whence they con- 
* by was not fit to ſend any Roman Ladies to him, 
wp _ 3 were united to him by the Ties of Nature 
| "eau and were for this reaſon the moſt proper to 
er on him to deſiſt from purſuing the Deſtruction 
Aten ountry. Others were of opinion, that theſe 
1 ot to be ſuffered to go out of the City; but that, 
5 contrary, they ought to be ſecured, as ſo many 
ges, who were, in ſome ſort, anſwerable for 


briolauus's Conduct, and might, upon occaſion, diſ- 


2 


arm the Conqueror of his Wrath. And laſtly, ſeveral 
were of opinion, that the Roman Women ſhould go 
with Coriolanus's Relations, to add Weight and Dig- 
nity to the Deputation. As to the Inconveniences ap- 
prehended, they added, that the Protection of the 
Gods, and Marcius's Probity, were ſufficient Gua- 
rantees of the Safety of the Embaſſy. And this laſt 
Opinion, ſays D. Hal. prevailed. After this, the Con- 
ſul repaired to the Forum, where they communicated 
to the Aſſembly of the People the Deliberations of the 
Senate. At the ſame time, they ordered all the Citizens 
to meet at the Gates of the City, by Break of Day the 
next Morning, in order to do Honour to the Roman 
Ladies, who went on this Embaſſy. When the Day 
was come, the Roman Ladies and their Children, met 
very early, by Torch-Light, at Veturia's Houſe; and 
from thence they attended her towards the Gates of 
Rome. The Conſuls had there prepared Chariots, and 
Mules, and ſuch other Carriages as were neceſſary, 
and convenient for them in their Journey. They aſ- 
ſigned all the Roman Ladies their proper Places: And 
they were attended part of the Way by a numerous 
Train of Senators and Citizens, who made the Air 
ring with their Acclamations and Wiſhes, with which 
they honoured theſe illuſtrious Heroines, as they went 
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Ladies were upon the Road, doubtleſs to make new Supplications to him. The Gene- Sr Naurids, 
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and commit no Hoſtilities in the Roman Territory, as he paſſed through it, in hi; Re. 
turn to the Country of the Volſci. III. That after he had aſſembled their Chict; he 
ſhould prevail on them to make a ſolid Peace with Rome upon reaſonable Ten 
IV. That if the Volſei would not comply, he ſhould lay down the Command of th,; 
Troops. After a Conference fo beneficial to her Country, Veturia and her Com. 
panions returned in the Evening to Rome, where they were received with the Ac, 
mations of the whole City. The Senate deſired them to ask what Reward they pleayy 


Plut. Life of for ſo important a Service. Me asknoth 
Coriolanus. 


le 123 To THE FORTUNE OF WOMEN: 


it. The Republick ſhall only furniſh the Victims, which ſhall be conſtantly offered ip f 
the Goddeſs. The Senate was charmed with Yeturz's Diſintereſtedneſs: but would ny 
ſuffer her to pay for the erecting the Temple, or the Statue which was to be Worſhip 
This was done at the publick Expence. It is true, the Ladies afterwyg, 
made a common Purſe to erect a ſecond Statue of the ſame Goddeſs, in the fame 
Place: And it was reported in Rome, that it ſpoke twice 124, and ſaid, Ir 18 100, 
ROMAN LADIES, WHO HAVE CONSECRATED ME. But prophane Writers themſclye 
treat this miraculous Adventure as fabulous. Moreover this Temple of Fortune wy 
appropriated to the Ladies. They went to perform their Vows at it privately, by them. 
ſelves. Valeria was the firſt Prieſteſs in it, and Proculus the Conſul dedicated it, to 
Years after. This Temple was very much frequented by the Roman Women; but it 
was decreed, that no Crown ſhould be put on the Goddeſs's 125 Head, and that Wy. 
men who had had two Husbands ſhould not be employed in any Offices about her, 
Theſe were given only to young married Women. | 
F. XXXVIIL WhHiLsT Rome was rejoicing at its Deliverance, Coriolanus led his 
Army back into the Country of the Volſci. As ſoon as he entered it, he divided il 
the Spoils of ſo glorious a Campaign among his Soldiers, and reſeryed nothing for 
himſelf. The greateſt Part of them were mightily pleaſed to go and live in Peace in 
their own Villages. But ſome murmured at Coriolanus's Reſpect for his Mother and 
his Country. Attius Tullus was the firſt in raiſing the Jealouſy and general Eu 
of his Army againſt Coriolanus's Troops, who were grown rich with Plunder; and A. 
tiuss Party was ſtrongeſt, for he was in his native City: Coriolanus and he having f: 
tired to Antium as ſoon as the Roman had disbanded his Troops. Here then, Attis 
Tullus, aſſiſted by his Countrymen, ſummoned Coriolanus to appear before the 41 
tiates, accuſed him of having raiſed the Siege of Rome, and would have had him fil 
lay down his Office as General, and then give an Account of his Adminiſtration, 
Tullus had a Right to aſſemble the People of his City, ſince he was yet in Office. but 
Coriolanus inſiſted, that he was not obliged either to lay down his Generalſhip, or 
give any Account. He pretended, that at worſt, none could oblige him to abdicat 
his Office, till he had firſt juſtified his Conduct in an Aſſembly of the whole Nation. 


ped in it. 


123 This Temple, according to Val. Maximns,was 
built four Miles from Rome, in the very Place where 
Leturia had ſoftened the Heart of Coriolauus. Fortune 
muliebris ſimulac hrum, quod eſt via Latina, ad quar- 
tum milliarium, eo tempore conſecratum, quo Coriola- 
num ab eæcidio urbis maternæ preces 3 B. I. 
ch. 8. The Senate likewiſe ordered, that the Memory 
of this Deputation ſhould be perpetuated, by a publick 
Inſcription, engraven on Copper. 

124 D. Hal. in Proof of this Fable, ſays, he had 
read it in the Books of the Pontifices. It was indeed 
their Buſineſs to record the moſt remarkable Events in 
hiſtorical Annals. This Cuſtom had its Riſe immedi- 
ately after the Foundation of Kome, according to Tal- 
1y's Account, who ſpeaks of it in theſe Words. Erat 
. - » » Hiſtoria nihil aliud nifi Aunalium confectio, cujus 
rei memorieque publice retinende cauſa, ab initio re- 
rum Romanarum, uſque ad Publium Murium Pontifi- 
cem Maximum, res omnes. ſingulorum annorum man- 
dabat litteris Pontifex Maximus, referebatque in al. 
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Year of ſulted with the two Perſons who were moſt dear to him, how he ſhould behave hi 
RO ME elf, both with reſpect to the Volſci and the Romans. The reſt of the Day was _— 
, Deliberations; and the Articles agreed on were theſe. I. That the Romans ſhoulg * 
Se. Navrws, take any Step towards recovering their Loſſes, till the Peace between them and he 
Volſci was entirely concluded. This was to prevent ſowering the Minds of the 25 
g their Suſpicions. II. That Coriolanus ſhould decamp the next by 


"mg, replied Veturia, but leave to build iT, 


' Year after, the Temple was finiſhed, and 


e ourſelves will be at the whole E Xpence 


bum, & proponebat tabulam domi, poteſtas ut eſt 
pulo cognoſcendi, hique etiam nunc Annales Maxi 
nominantur. As to this fabulous Story, which D. 1 
relates as true; Plutarch ſhews the Abſurdity of 1 
and ranks it among Fables. The ſame Writers, y 
D. Hal. in particular, add, that Valeria offered 1 
firſt Sacrifice to Fortuna Maliebris, in the News 
the People, on an Altar erected in the Place on 7 
it was reſolved to build a Temple to this Goddcls. 
This Ceremony was performed, according to H. 
the next Year, in the Month of December, on ile f. 
of the New Moon, which the Greeks call Nang ; 
and the Romans, Calendæ; becauſe this was the i 
on which Coriolanus had laid down his Arms. 10 
dedicated, 
on the ſeventh Day of July. 
I25 Servins, rl the 8 Book of the 22 
confirms this Cuitom. Tertullian ſpeaks 2 
Fortune muliebri coronam non imponebat niſi Oui 
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Put as Tullus knew his Collegue was eloquent, and that the Reputation of his Ex- 
oits would make ſtrong Impreſſions on the Minds of the People, to whoſe Service 
he had dedicated all his brave Actions, he did not care he ſhould make his Defence 
before them. He likewiſe foreſaw, that the general Diet of the Holſci would readily 
conſent to a Peace with Rome, and raiſe the Glory of his Rival, by giving him the 
Honour of fixing the Terms of it. He therefore was reſolved to have the Affair de- 
termined in the private Aſſemblies of the Antiates. The whole Time of them was 
ſpent in mutual Bickerings, between the two Generals, and in the Harangues they 
made to the People. But neither one or the other pretended to uſe Violence. They 
had a mutual Reſpect for each other's Dignity and Power; for Coriolanus had a Party 
in Antium, as well as Tullus. Till at length Attius got Intereſt enough to cauſe his 
Collegue to be ſummoned to come and anſwer a Charge of Treaſon. The brave Ro- 
nan appeared on the Day appointed, and depended too much on the Goodneſs of 
his Cauſe, and the Superiority of his Merit. Attins became Coriolanus's Acculer, and 
in a long Harangue inveighed much againſt the Foreigner ; exhorted him to lay down 
Inis Generalſhip voluntarily; and ſtirred up the People to declare him deprived of 
it, if he did not reſign it of his own Accord. Then Coriolanus aſcended The Tribune, 
in his Turn. He would fain have been heard; but the Clamours of Attins's Fricnds 
prevented it. Confuſed Voices were heard of ſome who cried out in the midſt of 
the Aſſembly, Stab him! Kill him! and the ſeditious Multitude ſurrounded him in 
an Inſtant, In ſhort, he was overwhelmed with Stones and Blows, and 125 died be- 
fore his Juſtification was heard. Indeed, the Gratitude of the Yolſcz for their Hero, 
immediately revived; but too late for their own Good. They all regretted the Loſs 
of a General, who had made them ſuperior to the Romans. Among the reſt, the Sol- 
diers of his Army lamented bitterly the Death of ſo brave, and ſo diſintereſted a Com- 
| mander. They flocked to Antium from all Parts of the Dominions of the Holſci. In 
their Concern, they were all earneſt to ſhew ſome Proots of their Gratitude to, and 
Eſteem for him, after his Death. They changed his Funeral into a Triumph. Af- 
ter all Things were got ready in the Forum, they dreſſed up his Corpſe in a General's 
Habit. In celebrating his Obſequies, they carried along with him the Repreſentati- 
ons of the Cities he had taken, and the Spoils he had brought home. Young Sol- 
diers, of the greateſt Nobility, bore on their Shoulders the Bier upon which his Bo- 
| dy was laid. In this manner he was carried to the moſt conſiderable of the Suburbs. 
of Antium, where his Funcral-Pile was prepared. All the People aſſiſted at the So- 
lemnity, in Tears. The Body was burnt, Victims were offered up, Wine, Oil, and 
Perfumes, thrown into the Fire; and, in ſhort, every thing was done for him, which 
was uſual at the Funerals of the greateſt Kings. The Friends of the Deceaſed conti- 
nued round the Pile, till the Fire was extinguiſhed. Then his Bones were gathered 
| together, and encloſed in the ſame Place, within a magnificent Tomb, adorned with 
| all the Symbols of his Dignity. The Romans had their Reaſons of State, tor not de- 
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tore he had been reconciled to her, by a regular Treaty. But the Roman Ladies, up- 
on preſenting their Petition to the Senate, obtained Leave to bewail him, as they did 
for their Fathers and their Husbands. They went into Mourning for ten Months, 
| Which was the longeſt Time the Laws permitted it on any Occaſion, 
| SUCH was the End of the famous: Marcins, ſurnamed Coriolanus. With reſpect to 
his military Virtues, Rome never bred a greater Soldier. It is hard to ſay, whether his 
ducceſs, or his Conduct and Bravery, were the greater; but it may be affirmed, that he 
was always ſucceſsful, becauſe always brave and prudent. His private Virtues, were 
thoſe of an auſtere Philoſopher, who never gave any Looſe to his Deſires. He was ſor 
ber to ſuch a Degree as to have an Averſion to the leaſt Exceſs. He was ſo chaſte, as 
not to Caſt a Look even on his own Wife, when ſhe came, with the reſt of the Roman 
| Ladies deputed, to him. He was ſo obedieat to his Mother, as to ſacrifice his Re- 
enge and his Life to her: And ſo diſintereſted, as to deprive himſelf of his Rights 
as General, and even of his own Subſiſtence, for the ſake of his Soldiers. As to civil 


. I2y Plutarch and D. Hal. agree, as to the Man- of extreme old Age, and uſed to ſay, towards the End 
_ his Death. They both ſay this Hero was killed of his Days, that no Affliction affected an old Man 
f 2 ne, by a Faction of the Yo/ſe;, whom the per- more, than the Misfortune of being baniſhed his Coun- 
| Ha Attius Tullus had ſtirred up againſt him. But try. But in this Diverſity of Opinions, Plutarch and 
er ſays Coriolanus killed himſelf. Fabius, an au- D. Hal. deſerve the Preference. 


tient Author whom Livy quotes, pretends that he died 
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creeing him the ſame Funeral-Honours which had been done him at Antium. For pj; Life of 
after all, Coriolanus had born Arms againſt his own Country, and was now dead, be. Coriolanus. 
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Year of Virtues, he carried them to Exceſs. He was rigidly juſt; and his Love of his Coun. 
R O M E try would not ſuffer him to bear the leaſt Violation of its Laws. Corjo/anys Was in- | 


enlarged the Dominions of the Republick. Unhappy Factions hindered Rome from 


had filled the Romans, ſeems to have 125 ſurvived him. The timorous Conſuls durſt 


choſen new Conſuls. _ 8 
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exorably ſeyere, ſteady even to Obſtinacy, in purſuing his Deſigns, ſincere even to 
Roughneſs; and in ſhort, was ſo far from making Dependants, or affecting Popularity 
that he run into the contrary Extreme, which paſſed for Pride. But notwithſtanding 
this Mixture of Virtues and Defects, his Country has ever honoured him as one of 
her Heroes. Hiſtory has done him the Juſtice to ſay, that he could alone have greatly 


reaping any Benefit from his Virtues. But ſhe was at laſt ſenſible of the Lok ſhe had 
ſuffered by baniſhing him; and her own Misfortunes taught her how many Calami- 
ties ſhe might have avoided, and how many Conqueſts gained, if ſhe had known 
how to make a good Uſe of the Preſent Heaven had made her in him. 

Tat News of Coriolanus's Death was no ſooner brought to Rome, but the Conſals 
ventured to bring their Troops into the Field. They were both Men without Experi- 
ence or Courage. They encamped ſeparately, on Eminences, with Deſign to ſtand the 
Attack of the Volſci, who had now loſt their General: And the Cowards made no 
Advantage of the favourable Opportunity their Enemies offered them. The Aqui 
and the HVolſci, who were entered into a Confederacy againſt Rome, fell out with 
one another; and their Ambition was the Cauſe of their Rupture. Each Nation 
pretended to appoint the General of the Confederate Army. From verbal Conteſts, 
they came to Blows, and the Aqui and the Volſei fought a bloody Battle. They 
fell upon one another in a confuſed Manner, and the Night alone put an End to the 
Slaughter, which was great on both Sides. Nothing was eaſier, than for the Conſul; 
to come and fall upon theſe fatigued and weakened Men, as the two Armies were 
decamping, in order tp retire each into its own Country. The Roman Camp was 
but thirty Stadia Diſtance from the Enemy. But the Terror with which Coriolanus 
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not attack the Enemy in their Flight: They choſe rather to return to Rome, than 
fight. Nautius and Furius led back their Troops to the City, where they were re- 
ceived with the Hiſſes of all the People. Happy was it for Rome, that theſe timorous 
Generals were at the End of their Year; ſhe put on another Face, as ſoon as ſhe had 


126 Nevertheleſs, Plutarch affirms, that the Æqui glad to accept ſuch ſhameful Conditions as the Con- 
and Volſci were overcome by the Romans, who took queror thought fit to impoſe upon them. It is probable 
Advantage of their Diviſions. He adds, that the per- this is the ſame Victory which made the ſucceeding 
fidious T xilas periſhed in the Fight, with the choĩceſt Conſulate memorable. 
of his Troops. After which the qi and Volſci were | 


on 


 vith Tarquin was perſonal; That it died with him, and was of Force no longer than 


Attack: And this wiſe Diſpoſition was attended with great Succeſs. 
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O ME had been humbled by Coriolanus, but ſhe drew at leaſt one ſolid Year of 
Advantage from her Humiliation. For ſome Years paſt the Raman Pco- R O M E 
ple, being intimidated by the lofty Airs of the haughty Coriolanus, had AN. 

not placed any of thoſe proud Warriors at the Head of them, who are uſually leſs pliable Ans 

ind ſubmiſſive than Men of Courage. But at length, after they had experienced the 133 _ „ 

Inconveniencies. a State ſuffers by being governed by Men of little Merit, Rome 3 

changed her Politicks, and choſe two Soldiers to govern her, who had ſignalized fuls. 

heir Bravery and Capacity in Battle. The firſt was Aquilius Tuſcus, the ſecond Sici- 

mis Sabres, Martial Vigour ſeemed to revive, under their Adminiſtration. The 

Valſct were old Enemies to the Romans, and did not at all abate of their Invetcracy + 

won the Death of Coriolanus. They had at leaſt learned from him how to make War 

ter the Roman Manner; that is, according to the Rules of Art. Attius Tullus was 

now the ſole and unrivall'd Commander in chief of their Forces: And the new Con- 

ſuls had Thoughts of marching their Troops firſt againſt the FVolſci. But there had 
juſt ſtarted up a new Enemy againſt the Republick. The Hernici, who were conti- 
mous to the Latins, and ſituated between the e_/Zqui and Volſci, had long been Al- 
lies to Rome. It was always the Policy of the Roman Senate, not to ſuffer any Hoſti- 
lity to be committed on her Neighbours, without revenging it. In the firſt Place 
therefore, they ſent a Deputation to the Hernici, to reprimand them as Allies, and 
reproach them with the Violation of their Treaty with Rome. But they, proud of their 

Alliance with the Yolſci, and preſuming yet more upon the low State to which the 

Romans were reduced, anſwered the Deputies, That the Hernici did not think them- 

ſelyes in Alliance with the Roman People; That the Treaty they had formerly made 


pl. 


while the Regal Power ſubſiſted; That beſides, the Hoſtilities they had been reproached | 
with, had not been committed by publick Authority, but were the avaricious Pro- * 
ceedings of private Perſons, who acted without Commiſſion; That it would be dif- : 
ficult to find out who theſe Perſons were; and, That, if Rome was for a War, the 
Hernici were ready. Theſe Anſwers forced the Romans to divide their Troops into 
three Bodies. That which was to act againſt the Hernici, fell by Lot to Aquilius. Si- 
mius commanded that which was appointed to march againſt the FYolſcz. And Sp. 1 
Lartius was left with the third, in the Roman Territory, to prevent its being plun- li 
dered. Laſtly, Sempronius Atratinus was nominated to defend the City, in caſe of an / 


. AQUILIUS marched out of the City with his Army, and had not far to go, in . iq 
earch of the Hernici. They were advanced to Præneſte, encamped in a Plain which | 1 
ſurrounded that City, and there waited for the Romans. The Conſul came, and poſted = 
himſelf near them, ſcarce 200 Stadia from Rome; ſo narrow was the Territory of | | 
the Romans at that time. He had ſcarce three Days to entrench himſelf, and fortifß ..... 
lis Camp, before the Enemy appeared in the Plain, in Order of Battel. The Romans | *Þ 
immediately drew up againſt them; and the Conſul gave the Signal. The Attack {1 
Was begun, as uſual, by Slingers and Darters, who were light-armed, and choſen out 

of the inferior Claſſes. This firſt Onſet was without much Advantage on either Side, 

the Dead and Slain of both Armies were pretty near equal in Number. After this, the 

Cavalry of the Hernici came to an Engagement with that of the Romans; and at 

length the Bartel became gencral. Both Armies ſtood their Ground a great while; but 


r laſt the Romans began to give way. They had for ſome time paſt continued un- | .- 


Wivc in their City, and had a little unlearned the Art of Fighting. But Aguilius ſoon | x 
| | 2 e | remedied 12% 
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Year of | remedied the Diſorder which he had apprehended. He had provided against it, b 
RO MN E Corps-de- Reſerve, which he placed in the room of thoſe whom he ſaw fatigued. 1 
pw, inſtantly commanded the latter to retire to the hindermoſt Ranks, and this Motion 


Awuws made the Hernici believe the Romans fled. They mutually exhorted one ano 
Tuscus, and ther to fall upon the diſordered Legions, which were ready to diſperſe. But they 
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»1xvs, Con- found themſelves oppoſed by freſh and intrepid Troops, who received the 

ſuls. much Vigour as they were attacked. This made the Battel more furious than before 

for the General of the Hernici had likewiſe relieved his haraſſed Troops with rel 

Men, whom he had reſerved for that Purpoſe. At laſt, towards the Cloſe of the Da 

the Conſul encouraged his Horſe to follow him, and with a Squadron of his Gun 

fell upon the Enemy's Right Wing. They ſuſtained the Attack for ſome time: but 

being at length repulſed and broken, after much Loſs, they diſperſed. In the Left 

Wing, the Hernici bore hard upon the Romans, and diſtreſſed them. Aquilius there 

fore flew to their Relief; exhorted them to behave themſelves well; called upon the 

braveſt of them by Name; and ſuddenly ſnatching the Enſigns out of the Hands or 

thoſe who bore them, threw them into the midſt of the Enemy's Squadrons. It is well 
known, the Romans had a religious Regard for their Standards, and inflicted militar 

. Puniſhments on thoſe who loſt them. The Soldiers therefore made extraordinary Ef. 

| forts to recover them; and at laſt penetrated into the very Centre of the Wing they 

attacked, and routed it, As for the main Body of the Hernici, it could no longer make 

any Reſiſtance, after the two Wings were defeated. The whole Army now thought of 

nothing bur regaining their Camp, and were long purſued by the Romans, who made 

ſome Attempts to take it by Aſſault; but the Conſul was afraid of having his Victory 

diſgraced by a Repulſe before Entrenchments, which were not eaſily forced. He 

ſounded a Retreat, and would not ſuffer his Men to purſue any farther the Advan- 

tages of the Day. Noiſes were heard in the Enemy's Camp all the Night long. The 

Soldiers, who thought themſelves unable to engage again, mutinied againſt their Off- 

cers, and marched off in Companies, to return home. The Wounded, and they whom 

Sicknets or Fatigue diſabled from following the moſt Nimble, in vain deſired them 

to wait for them, and be their Guard. Fear prevailed over all Conſiderations, either to 

Countrymen or Friends. Upon hearing theſe Noiſes, the Romans thought Reinforce- 

ments were come to the Hernici, and that they proceeded from their Joy at receiving 

them. They therefore continued upon the Watch all Night, and to ſhew they were 

upon their Guard, made a Noiſe with their Arms, all round the Camp : which Precay- 

tion encreaſed the Terror of the Fugitives. They thought the Romans at their Heels; 

diſperſed themſelves abroad in the dark, and took different Roads towards their own 

Villages. The Return of the Light ſhewed the Romans their Enemies were fled. Then 


lier, th: 
the Conſul entered their deſerted Camp; and there found as many Sick and Wounded, Courage 
as were almoſt equal in Number to thoſe who were well, and had eſcaped. A great (amp, 
Part of the latter were taken Priſoners, and carried into Captivity, under a Guard heir At 


of Roman Cavalry. The Camp of the Hernici became a Prey to the Conquerors, 
and their Fields were ravaged by the Conſul without Oppoſition, they having no more 


urry th 


Inis 

Troops in a Condition to ſtop him. This Victory rouzed the Indolence of the Re-Millhe:: » 

mans, and the Glory they gained by it, animated them to aſſume their former Aſcen- une 2 

dant over the neighbouring Nations. ME | ton w 

Dion. Hal. F. II. AND indeed the Volſci, who were ſo formidable under the Command of C1: lich he 

B. 8. 7. 53% riolanus, could not withſtand the Valour of the Conſul Sicinius. The Victory he gain- Collegu 

„ ed over them was more conſiderable than that of his Collegue over the Hernici. But litory | 

it muſt be acknowledged, that as Sicinius was to engage with a warlike Nation, elated ih Aquil 

with their paſt Victories, he had had the choiceſt of the Roman Troops. Beſides, the that, 

Volſci had changed their Manner of fighting, under the Conduct of Coriolanus, and Mille woul 

their wild unreſtrained Valour was brought more under Diſcipline. They had Artis Hon bet; 

Tullus at the Head of them, who, notwithſtanding his Jealouſy of Coriolanus, had been o reps 

his Admirer; and who, after having ſtudied him, thought himſelf able to ſupply the g. ll. 

Want of him. He began, after the Roman General's Example, with moleſting bving 

the Allies of Rome. He imagined the Republick would ſend them no more Suc- er pit 

cours now, than formerly; and leave them to defend themſelves. But in this he ¶Mehlono 

. found himſelf miſtaken. He was no ſooner entered into the Country of the Latins, ſaſci an 

& but the Conſul Sicinius came and encamped within Reach of his Army. Upon this, ¶ Mon of 
b an Action immediately enſued. The Field of Battle was ſo rough, uneven, and full 

# of Ditches, that the Cavalry could not act on either Side: But the Roman . 0 1 5 
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100 were ſenſible of it, could not content themſelves with being uſeleſs in an Ac- 
fon, in which they promiſed themſelves Glory. They went in a Body to the Conſul, 
»defire leave to fight on Foot: and Sicinius thought he might make Advantage of 


* 
. % 
i ; 
» 


hem near him, that he might ſend them to any Parts where the Romans ſhould be 


F of the lame Arms, were uſed to the ſame Exerciſe, and as well underſtood, when 
advance, and when to retire, when to attack, and when to ſtand on the defenſive; 
ſhort, the Foot on both Sides obſerved the ſame Method in Fighting. 

Tag Volſci for a long time courageouſly ſuſtained the firſt Onſet of the Romans. 
the Incquality of the Ground ſometimes gave the Advantage to one, and ſometimes 
othe other: And whilſt the Victory thus continued in Suſpence, the diſmounted 
worſe divided themſelves into two Companies. One attacked the Enemy's Right 
Wing in Flank 3 whilſt the other, after marching a great way round, came by the 
dap of an Hill, to ſurprize it in the Rear, The latter firſt poured down their Darts up- 
the Enemy, and then attacked them cloſely with long Swords, and endeavoured 
qftab them in their Shoulders, Hips, and Legs. By this means, they threw down 
kadlong many of the Volſci, who had climbed up upon Eminences, to fight from 
tence. On the other Side, the diſmounted Horſe, which had taken the Enemy in 
Tank, preſſed upon them with Bravery. So that the Right Wing of the Volſci was 
grounded on all Sides, It is true, they fought with all poſſible Art and Reſolution; 
ut were forced to give way to ſo vigorous an Attack. And when the Right Wing 
ws once defeated, the main Body, and the Left Wing could hold out no longer. 
They widened their Ranks, retreated fighting, and endeavoured to recover their 
(imp. The Romans purſued them, and were there as: ſoon as they. The Ardor of 


ue the Battel became more furious. The Conſul ordered his Infantry to advance, to 
rere the Knights, who were engaged in a dangerous Action; and they began with 
fling up the Ditch of the Camp. Then Sicinius himſelf advanced quite up to the 
ncipal Gate of it, followed by the braveſt of his Horſe. He firſt diſperſed thoſe who 
kfended it, broke down the Barricades, mounted the Rampart, and rallied his Infan- 
t upon it. Then Attius Tullus ſignalized his Courage againſt the Romans ; and made 
wraordinary Efforts to repulſe them: But after many incredible Exploits, he ſunk 
nder his Fatigues and Wounds. He deſerved greater Commendations as a brave Sol- 
tier, than as a great Commander; but was inferior to his Rival Corinlanus, both as to 
Courage and Conduct. The Death of the General was followed by the taking of the 
lamp. All that made any Reſiſtance were put to the Sword, and they who laid down 
beit Arms were loaded with Irons. Few returned to the Country of the Folſci, to 
ny the News of their entire Defeat, a. 

Inis remarkable Advantage revived Joy and Gladneſs in Rome. All the Temples 
ere opened, and the Altars loaded with Victims, by way of Thankſgiving. Both 
Kate and People were very earneſt, that Sicinius ſhould triumph: and a new Deco- 
ion was added to the Pomp of the Conqueror in the Proceſſion. The Chariot in 
Mich he entered the City, was drawn by Horſes in Harneſſes adorned with Gold. His 
lallegue had only an Ovation granted him. And indeed it muſt be allowed, that the 
Iitory over the Volſci was more important, and every way more complete than that 
ijuilius. Even the General of the Enemy had loſt his Life, in the Sight of Sicinius. 
that, it is not to be imagined, but his Glory muſt eclipſe his Collegue's. The lat- 
EK would have obtained a Triumph, if it had not been neceſſary to make a Diſtinc- 
vn between the two Conquerors. Thus ended the memorable Year of two Conſuls, 
9 tepaired all the Diſadvantages Rome had received from Coriolanus. | 
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0 K « Caſſius the Surname of Vcellinus. 3. .- tha or Tricoſtus. 
The Conſular Annals call Proculus Virginius bk ß E 1 
K | Pppp | 2 ſelves 


their good Diſpoſition. After he had formed the Squadrons into Battalions, he placed A 


te Roman Knights prompted them even to attack the Entrenchments. Here there- 


Year of 


ROME 
CCLXVI. 


QUILIUS 
Tuscus, and 
Steixius Sa- 


rolſted: And to their Courage may the Victory be aſcribed. The Infantry of the Vol. giuus, Con- 
was then not inferior to that of the Romans, They were equal in Number, made us: 


\ 


| . Il. Tux happy Succeſſes of the laſt Year, led the Romans to take delight in be- Year of 
Wing their Magiſtracy only on brave Warriors, and Men of Merit. So that the Cen- R O M E 
mer pitched upon Sp. Caſſius i, who had been twice Conſul already, and had enjoyed n. 
edonours of a Triumph; and gave him Proculus 2 Virginius for his Collegue. The Sr. Cars, © 
Wei and Hernics, though conquered by the laſt Canſuls, yet were not out of a Con- and . 
uon of contending with the Romans. Beſides, the c Ægqui had again declared them- ur, Confuls. © 
Ide Greek Tables, and thoſe. of Caſpinian, give the Surname of Ratilus. Diodorus Siculns adds to it, 2. 8p. 1 
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Year of ſelves againſt the Republick, and were to make a Diverſion with their 
2 My = to Virgimus's Lot to march againſt the Equi and to Caſſurs, to n * 
ii, and their Confederates the Hernici. Virginiuss Expedition againſt the c n 
Se. Cass us, Was ſoon ended. He found nothing in their Country, but bare Fields and deſerted C ut 
and ProCu- tages. Upon the firſt Rumor of the advancing of the Roman Army. th h * 
Lus VIRGINI- , . . os | | y, they had carried 
vs, Conſuls. all their Effects into their Cities. The Conſul therefore, who was not in a Conditior 
to undertake Sieges, marched back to Rome. All the Glory of the Campaign was oy 

ſerved for Jp. Caſſius. He was an ambitious Man, and carried his Views farther than 

his Predeceſſors. He thought a third Conſulate, and a Triumph, would be ſuch Ste a 

as might raiſe him to an arbitrary Power in the Republick : Which being his 11 * 

Point in view, he wholly turned his Thoughts to procure a new Honour, which might 

pave the Way for his Advancement. He at firſt judged, by the Conduct of the Valſci 

and Hernici, that the Campaign would paſs with only plundering the Lands of the 

Enemy. Theſe two Nations had imitated the Aqui, i. e. had fortified themſelves in 

their Cities, and appeared no more in the Plain: And whilſt the Conſul was preparing 

to burn the Country, and put it out of a Condition of being cultivated for a orcad = 

while, the Volſci took a very prudential Step. They determined to come to a Recon. 


ciliation with the Romans. Beſides, they did not think their Cities, Barricrs ſtrong ⁶ lic 
enough to preſerve them from Death or Slavery. They therefore were beforehand . 
with the Hernici, and ſent a Deputation to the Conſul, to divert the Storm which WAY (1 
threatened them. Their Offers were accepted ; they paid the Sum required of them . 
furniſhed the Roman Army with all Neceſſaries, and ſwore never to diſpute the Riche ce. 
of Superiority with the Republick any more. But the Hernici, who did not think of l 
having recourſe to the Romans, till they found themſelves deſerted, were not receives WY tis 
upon ſo eaſy Terms. The Conſul would not treat with them, till ſuch time as they WAY vii 
ſhould acknowledge themſelves overcome, and make their Submiſſions at Rome. Their fit 
Anſwer was, that they would accept all the reaſonable Conditions which ſhould be WY tat 
required: and in the mean time they furniſhed the Romans with a Month's Proviſion, tu. 


t 


and paid them all the Expence of the Campaign. 
TE Truce made with the Hernici was no ſooner expired, but their Deputies came 1 
to the Conſul's Camp, to conclude their Alliance with Rome. Caſſius received them 
graciouſly ; but had ſo much Deference for the Senate, that he would not ſettle the 
Conditions of the Alliance, till they had firſt obtained a Decree from the Conſcript Ha- 
thers, for their Admiſſion into the Friendſhip of the Romans. And now the Senators, 
in their turn, ated a polite Part with the Conſul. They paſſed the Decree, empowering Ml 
Caſſius to draw up the Conditions of the Treaty himfelf: And this firſt Mark of Diſ- 
tinction, which the ambitious Conſul received, made him hope for a ſecond. He ven- 
tured to demand the Honours of a Triumph. It is certain they were not due to him; 
and ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Senate were very indulgent in granting them. He had neither 
taken any Towns, nor gained one Battel, But they thought themſelves at liberty to 
ſhew him Favour, in conſideration of the Submiſſion of thoſe two Nations to him. 
Beſides, his Triumph was a very plain one. There were no Repreſentations of Cities 
carried in Proceſſion on Biers, nor any of thoſe long Trains of Captives, which were WM 
what chiefly graced a Triumph. However, this Honour, which Caſſius had rather gained ll conſid 
by Fayour than Merit, diſcovered ſuch a Fund of Pride in him, as made his Deſigns Claim 
ſuſpected from that time. Many were immediately jealous of him; and we fhall ſoon WM ilemt 
ſee him ſinking under the Envy of his Rivals, and his own ambitious Projects. of Lan 


conſil 
the L. 
But in 


F. IV. SP. CASSIUS had no ſooner been honoured with a ſecond Triumph, but ws w 
he ſet about drawing up the Conditions of the Treaty of Peace with the Hernici. He ines, 
indeed: did no more, properly ſpeaking, than copy thoſe which had been formerly under 
granted the Latins, when they were received into Alliance with Rome But this Con- 0 put 

deſcenſion was ſuſpected by the moſt ſenſible and moſt penetrating Republicans. They leople 

could not bear that a foreign Nation, but juſt reconciled to Rome, ſhould be raiſed alli Vin 

on a ſudden to equal Honours and Privileges with the Latin Nation, who had been lhe Ro 
Jong attached to the Romans. So that it was enacted, that two thirds of the Lands BW 1th ,. 
| Livy, B 2. belonging to the Hernici ſhould be taken from them. The Difficulty was, how thele WWW adds he 
. conquered Lands ſhould be diſtributed. The two Conſuls differed in Opinion about it. @ Jou 
 Caſſins had his private Views: Hoping to be able ſome time or other to uſurp a tyrannical N the © 

Power in Rome, he thought ta have attached the Allies of the Republick to himſelt, in lot 
order to find a Support, or a Refuge among them. He therefore did his utmoſt to get 1 the Her 

Law paſſed which he had drawn up, and which was the firſt of thoſe Laws, Which the aug, 


2 a Romans 
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Romans afterwards called Leges Agrariæ. It is obſerved, that this Sort of Laws was Year of 
carce ever paſſed, in any Age, without Murmurs and Revolts. Caſſius contended, æ O M E 
that the Lands taken from the Hernici ſhould be divided, in equal Portions, between . 
de People of Rome and the Latins; and deſired, that a certain Quantity of other Lands, Sr. Ce 
dich, according to him, had a great while belonged to the Publick, and had been an- 5 
= upd by ſome rich Patricians, might be divided among the poor Inhabitants of ys, Conſuls. 
= mand Latium. Caſſius had indeed aflembled the People the Day after his Tri- 
mph, and harangued them. After he had thanked them for the new Marks of Eſteem 
ee had juſt received from them, he promiſed them, that the Favours he had in Reſerve 
br them, ſhould exceed any the moſt popular Magiſtrates had ever ſhewn them. This 

WS !rngue was therefore enough of it ſelf to offend the Patricians; and they were 
rally enraged at him, when they heard him, the next Day, propoſe a Law to the Se- 
nate, about dividing both the antient Lands of the Publick, and thoſe which were 
rewly taken from the Hernici, equally between the Latins and Romans. Beſides, the 

dirate Intereſt ſome of the Senators had, in not giving up Lands they were in Poſ- 
eon of, they conſidered this artful Liberality of Caſſius as a thing prejudicial to the 

WY icpublick in general. They foreſaw, the Conſuls Deſign in it was thereby to gain 

ch an Aſcendant over the Roman People and their Allies, as might render him the 
Maſter and Tyrant of Rome. They therefore made uſe of all their Power to ſtop the 

c in his Career, and prevent the paſſing of his Law. Virginius oppoſed it with 
AS \igour, and gained all the Senators to his Side. He inveighed bittcrly againſt the ſe- 

dae Deſigns of his Collegue, and repreſented all his Proceedings in the moſt odious 

_ Lit. Appius Claudius, that auſtere Republican, aſſiſted Virginius with his Advice, 

s Eloquence, and his Intereſt. So that Rome was divided into two Factions; one of 
ich favoured the Law Caſſius propoſed, the other Virginius, who oppoſed it. The 
= ft Conſul was always attended with a numerous Mob of Romans and Latius, who 

arded him; the ſecond, with the ſubſtantial Citizens and young Patricians. And | 
itwas happy that the Tribunes of the People choſe the better Side. They, either out Dior. Hal. 
of ſealouſy to ſee a Conſul Author of a Law which favoured the People, or out of “. 8. 2-539 
tal for the publick Good, were for Virginius. Or perhaps, they were afraid of ag- 
mndizing a Man, who would have it in his Power to ſubdue them, when he became 
Maſter of the Republick. But be that as it will, they oppoſed Caſſiuss Law, in all 
the Aſſemblies. Nay, they had Addreſs enough to bring over a good Part of the Peo- 
e to their Side of the Queſtion. 17 is a Shame, ſaid they, to ſuffer Lands, which you Livy, B. 2. 
lave acquired by the Sweat of your Brows, and by your Blood, to be profuſely diſtributed Vis. 
mung Allies, who had no Share in your Conqueſts. Why are the Hernici to have one 
third of” their Lands reſtored to them, ſince, as conquered, they ought to be entirely 
rived of them? There is in this, Romans, a Deſign upon your Liberty; your Slavery 
will be the conſequence of this fatal Diviſion of Lands, which the artful Conſul would 
nate between you and Foreigners. The common People are ever wavering and in- 
conſiſtent, After Caſſius had made his Harangue, they were inclined to approve of 
tie Law; and blamed both Tribunes and Patricians, as betraying their Intereſts. 
hut in a little time after, they changed their Minds, upon what the Tribwnes ſaid, and 
wnſidered the Diſtribution of a Country which was to be divided among ſo many 
Claimants, as a Trifle. One Day then, as Caſſius was endeavouring to perſuade the 
kmbled Romans, that it was, after all, better for them to enjoy each a ſmall Piece 
af Land, than to ſuffer ſo large a Country to belong to the Publick ; and as Virgi- 
us was labouring to divert them from accepting fo mean a Preſent; one of the Tri- 
nes, named Nabuleius, aſcended The Tribune, and ſpoke. He was a Man of Wit, 
underſtood both the Intereſts of the People, and of the Republick ; and promiſed 
o put an End to tue Conteſts between the two Conſuls in an Inſtant, Upon this, the 
leople were very filent and attentive ; and he addreſſed himſelf both to Caſſus and 
Figinius, in theſe Words: Is not your Diſpute, at the Bottom, really this, Whether 
be Romans ought to take Poſſeſſion of the conquered Lands themſelves, or ſhare them 
unh the Hernici and the Latins? Both Conſuls agree it is. As for you, Virginius, 
Ws he, do you pretend that no Preſents at all ought to be made to the Romans, or 
@ Joy only contend, that the Latins and Hernici ought not to be admitted to any Shares 
7 be Diſtribution of theſe Lands? Anſwer me ſincerely, what is e real Opinion? 
4 t pretend, anſwered Virginius, to any thing more than to exc ude the Latins and 

*Hernici, from an Advantage which of Right belongs only to the Romans. That's 
"ugh, replied the Tribune: And turning about immediately to the — 
4 . ai 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 8. p. 537. 
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Year of 
"ROME 
CCLXVII. 


Sp. Cassius, 
and Procu- 
Lus ViRGINI- 


us, Conſuls. 


had not Intereſt enough to get paſſed by fair Means. To this End, he brought as mal f 8 


* diately. Caſſius, on the other hand, made a contrary Edict, and declared it lawful fo } | 
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ſaid, Our two Conſuls agree, as to the main Point; which is, Romans, that yo, tald 
Poſſeſſion of one Part of the Lands in Diſpute. Loſe no Time then in ſeizing uh 
is unanimouſly granted you. And as for the reſt, let it continue in Suſpence, til. Na. 
ters are brought to ſome further Determination. 3 
An Advice of ſuch Advantage to them was received with the Acclamations of th 
People. They demanded that that Clauſe of the Law which was favourable to Fol 
reigners ſhould be dropped. But Caſſius 3, who perſiſted in giving a Sanction to hi 
whole Scheme, and ſaw what Oppoſition the Tribunes made to his Deſigns, diſmiſſec 
the Aſſembly, and brought nothing to a Concluſion. As then the People were all i 
clined to favour Virginius, his Collegue did not appear in publick, and pretended t = ” > 
be indiſpoſed. But he was contriving how to force them to accept a Law, which h 


ny Latins to Rome as he could. But Virginius, who perceived his Deſign, publiſh oi 
a Decrec, commanding all ſuch as were not Inhabitants of Rome, to leave it imm. 


any Roman Citizen to continue in the City, till after the Law had been accepted. 1K 


is well known the Latins + had then the Privileges of Roman Citizens. In the pre- [ ; ö 
ſent State of Affairs therefore, the Republick was threatened with a popular Sedition Wl . 
and it was to be feared it would end in Blows. So that the Senate aſſembled to pe 
vent theſe publick Calamities. Appius Claudius declared his Opinion firſt; and his na 3 
tural Severity led him to oppoſe Caſſiuss Law, in both its Parts. He declared himſelf 5 
for not diſtributing any of the conquered Lands among the Romans, and much le b Ny 
among Foreigners. His Diſcourſe was interſperſed with bitter Invectives againſt /;-ll © c 
ginius, who had run into too great an Indulgence of the People of Rome, and the 7; © 
bunes. He contended for continuing the Right of all the Lands lately conquered, rofl "_ 
the Publick; for having a Part of them ſold to private Perſons; for putting the Pro Ni 
duce of it into the publick Treaſury, for defray ing the Expences of the Army; and *? 
for farming out the Remainder for five Years, for the Benefit of the State. As to th 8 
old Lands uſurped by the Nobility, he propoſed, That they ſhould be fold, as well a ' 
the reſt; and, That the Purchaſers ſhould have Power to bring Actions againſt thai 10 
Poſſeſſors, and oblige them to produce their Titles. And laſtly, he moved, That ſom ö 
Men of Probity might be choſen by the Senate, to go and meaſure theſe Lands; tc 1 . 
ſettle the Boundaries of them; and to judge of the Diſputes which might ariſe, con 1 p 
- cerning their Limits and Appurtenances. The People, added he, are indeed more nem | v7 
concerned in Intereſt, to ſee thenew Lands added to the publick Demeſnes,than topoſe/l py 
them, in ſmall Parcels, as their own Property. The richer the Treaſury is, the lon * 
Occaſion there will be for Taxes. Our Citizens will, in this caſe, enjoy Peace and Trau 3 
quillity in their native City, without either 2 the Hazards of an uncertain Ci bo 
or being obliged to defend theſe Lands againſt the Incurſions of Enemies. This Advice 15 
of Appius was thought reaſonable. He was a Man very ready at Expedients; but thay Don 
Sowreneſs of his Temper, and the Auſterity of his Virtue, always led him to mil "a 
ſomething very harſh with them, which it was neceſſary to qualify. Sempronius Ara Gl 
tinus ſpoke next, made a good Uſe of the Light Appius Claudius had given him, and — 
reformed his Scheme. He agreed, that in the Diſtribution of Lands the Intereſts of 7 re 
the publick Treaſury were not to be entirely ſacrificed to thoſe of private Men: And =” vn 
voted for retaining a Part of thoſe Lands to the Publick. He added, that it was alſo 1 » 
neceſſary to make Preſents, in the firſt place, to the poor People in Rome; and in the 4 
next, to ſuch of the Allies as were in Want, both Latins and Hernici. His Method of 2 ; 
3 Livyadds, that Caſes propoſed at the ſame time, Caſſius, Rome is become the common Country 0 0 
tha the — atĩſin 5 Sale of the Corn late: both N ations, who were before jealous of one ano! ut th 
ly brought from Sicily, ſhould be divided among the ther. Nevertheleſs, it is certain, the Privileges granted W 
common People. By this, he pretended to make the the Lazins, were very much limited. They were — AR 
Roman People am forthe Lands, which his Agra - enrolled in the Tribes. If they ſometimes 3 * lde 
rian Law granted to Foreigners. By thus courting the only in extraordinary Caſes, and with the Co - bow. 
Favour of both Allies and Citizens, he thought to the chief Magiſtrates, who ſummoned them os i * 
have got himſelf the Suffrages of both, and depended, ſemblies. They were not incorporated into t : 10 ſerves 
that all would unite in promoting his ambitions De- gion. And laſtiy, they could not ſtand for PU " le, the 
ſigns. | WOE | _ Poſts. So that, the Right of Citizenſhip e bthef 
e Latin then enjoyed the Rights of Roman Ci- granted them, was little more than a bare Title 0 Ls Yep 
tizens, by virtue of the Treaty of Alliance Sp. Cafſizs nour ; which nevertheleſs they might make = be bi the 
had'concluded between them and the Romans: Caſſius Advantage on ſome Occaſions. Beſides, t wo ber: 
himſelf glories, (in the Speech D. Hal. makes him pro- their own Laws, and their own peculiar 2 — gilt 
nounce to the Peo le) in having re-united the two Na- which we ſhall givea 8 Account of, W Mite. 
tions, and eſtabliſhed the Latin, in the Poſſeffion of come to ſpeak of the ights of Latiniry. us * 


the Privileges of Roman Citizens. Since that time, adds 
251 2 | N 


3 


making ® the 
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making the Diſtribution was this: He obſerved, that there were two Sorts of Lands Year of 
o be divided; ſome which were formerly conquered by the Romans alone, without R O M E 
the Aſſiſtance of the Allies; and ſome which had been lately conquered from the Co. 
Hernici, by the Aſſiſtance of the Latins. As to the former, he thought they ought sc Cas, 
only to be divided between the publick Treaſury and the indigent Romans. The lat- and agen 
ter, he was of Opinion, ought to be ſhared between the Publick, the Romans, the us, Conſuls. 
[utins, and the Hernici. This he thought would be to every Body's Satisfaction; to 

that of the Romans, inaſmuch as they would have the greateſt Share; of the Latins, 

inaſmuch as they would be admitted to partake of the Lands they had he] ped to con- 

quer; and of the Hernici, inaſmuch as they would hereby find that they had not ſtrip- 

dead themſelves of all their Poſſeſſions, upon becoming ſubject to the Romans. He 

added, that he was of Appius's Opinion, as to the Creation of a College of ten Sena- 

drs, under the Name of Decemviri, whoſe Office it ſhould be, to divide theſe Lands, 

o regulate the Diſtribution of them, and to determine the Differences which would 

infallibly ariſe about their Limits. | | 

SEMPRONTUS's Opinion was received with univerſal Applauſe, and drawn 
vy into a Decree of the Senate, which had the Force of a Law. It enacted, That ten 
SY of the Fathers, who had been Conſuls, ſhould be appointed to divide the Lands be- 
meen the Treaſury, the Romans, and their Allies; That for the future, all the Lands 
the Romans conquered with the Aſſiſtance of their Allies, ſhould be divided between 
the publick Treaſury, the Citizens of Rome, and thoſe Allies; and laſtly, That the 
Choice of the firſt Decemviri ſhould be left to the Conſuls of the enſuing Year. This 
wiſe Law re-eſtabliſhed Peace in Rome. The ambitious Caſſius did not draw the Ad- 
ſantage he expected, from thoſe engaging Liberalities he would fain have had the ſole 
Merit of granting, both to the. Romans and their Confederates. And at length, the 
Diſputes between him and his Collegue ended with their Conſulſhip. 

F. V. Tae People, being aſſembled in the Campus Martius, choſe Q. Fabius, and Yer of 
Cornelius, to be the next Conſuls. The Qu ſtors which the Republick appointed at x O 14 E 
the ame time, were two young Patricians of great Diſtinction. One of them, Cæſo CCLXVIII. 
Fubius, was Brother to one of the Conſuls. The other, whoſe Name was 5 L. Valerius, b tle ; 
was the Son of M. YL: alerius, Brother to the famous Poplicola. The Nobleneſs of their ServiusCor- 
traction, their great Riches, the Multitude of their Clients, the new Office they were at, Con- 
inveſted with, and their perſonal Merit, made them venture to begin a Proſecution Pi. rw. 
inst ſp. Caius, as ſoon as he was out of his Conſulſhip. The Qugſtorſbip gave 2-8. 5. 544- 
em a Right 5 of aſſembling the People, and conſulting with them about the Affairs of 

be Finances. They therefore ſummoned the old Conſul to appear before their Tri- 
bunal, and anſwer for his endeavouring to rob the publick Treaſury of its Effects, in 
der to diſtribute them in Bounties to Foreigners. They accuſed him of being an am- 
tions Man, who aim'd at uſurping a tyrannical Power in Rome, by means of liberal 
Donations, at the Expence of the Publick. The Accuſation was heavy; and the Con- 
tion of the Criminal muſt involve many Men in Office in the ſame Ruin with S. 
(Aut. On the Day appointed, the People came in very great Crowds, to give their 
ffrages in the Trial of an old Conſul, who was cited to appear in Perſon. When the 
allembly was formed, the Quæſtors aſcended The Tribune, and laid the chief Articles 
their Charge againſt Caſſius before the People. The firſt was, That he would wil- 
ingly have robbed the publick Treaſury of the Right it had to a Share of the con- 
quered Lands, The ſecond, That he would have diſtributed them equally among Fo- 
Kigners and Roman. The third, That he had drawn up a Law for that Purpoſe, with- 
ut the Conſent of the Senate, and in direct Oppoſition to the Remonſtrances of the 


We cannot help contradicting D. Hal. when he ried again when very old, and that L. Valerius was 
es the new Oele Lacias Valerius, own Brother born of this ſecond Marriage. Or elſe we cannot but 
0 thegreat PopJicola. The latter died in a very advanced be of Opinion that one of Poplicola's Brothers was the 
2 M. Valerius, his third Brother, was 70 Years old, Father of Lucius. We have choſen the latter Opinion, 
ben advanced to the Di&ator/hip, as D. Hal. himſelf and made M. Valerius, who was killed at the Battle of 
Meryes, It muſt then ſurely be far from very proba- Kegillus, his Father. So that inſtead of adds, as the 
10 that Lucius, who was yet very young, according Greek Text now has it, we ought probably to read 
a the fame Author, was Brother to both. It is difficult A, which fignifies Nephew, or Brother's Son. 
pave Credit to the Hiſtorian, if we ever ſo little con- 6 The Decl. had the Care of the F inances, and 
- the great Diſproportion there was between the the keeping the publick Treaſure, of which they 
eof a young Roman, who now firſt appeared in the were to give an Account to the People, after their 
lagiſtracy of the Republick, and that of an old Ma- Office was expired. They had therefore a Right to 
irate, ſuch as Manins Valerius was, who would have take Care of recovering alienated Sums, and proceed- 
wh, this Year, near fourſcore Years of Age. We ing againſt thoſe who applied the Money of the Re- 
il therefore ſay, that the Father of Poplicola mar= publick to their own private Uſe. : 
\ .-*,- 2604 % Tryilunes 
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Year of Tribunes of the People. And the fourth Article was, That he would h 
ROME People to paſs this Law ; and had for this Purpoſe put the Latins and f ting A 
CCLXVIII. ” a8 b J 1 In Mo- 
tion, cauſed them to take up Arms, and diſturbed the publick Tranquillity. The 


Fazrvs,and Quæſtors proved all theſe Particulars, by the Teſtimony of the People aſſembled the 


SzrviosCot- publick Notoricty of the Facts, and the Depoſitions of the Latins and Hernici them. 


NELIUS, Con- 


ſuls. ſelves. | 

Fal.Max.B.6. AN unexpected Incident, during the Proſecution of the Accuſed, ſhewed him to be 

2%, ng Jet more criminal. Mutius Scevola the Tribune, is ſaid to have impeached nine of his 
Dia. Se. 3. Collegues, of having entered into a Plot with Sp. Caſſius, then Conſul, to the Detri. 

12. ment of the Republick. And it is added, that he found Means to obtain ſuch a De- 


cree againſt them all, as nine Tribunes would have had great Difficulty to obtain 
againſt one. He convicted them of having joined with Caſſius in endeayouring to 
hinder a Change of Magiſtrates, after their Time was 7 expired, by raiſing Factions 
Had then Mucius the Tribune Intereſt enough to get his nine Collegues condemned 8 
the Flames, by the Suffrages of the People? Or is it not more probable, that Caſſius 
who was as guilty as they, would have drawn all the Reſentments of the Commons 
upon him? It is a Point conteſted by Hiſtorians, whether he died by a publick 
2 7 5 Sentence, or by the juſt Severity of his Father. Some Writers ſay his own Father 
B-8. þ. N actually condemned and put him to Death. It is well known, that the Love which 
Lal. Max. the Romans had for their Country at this time, was equal to their Authority over their 
B. 5. & 6. Children; both were without Bounds. Caſſius being therefore ſuſpected of a criminal 
Deſign upon the publick Liberty, found both a Judge and an Avenger in his own Fa— 
mily. Caſſius the Father, as ſoon as he knew what his Son had done, is ſaid to have 
condemned him to Death. According to ſome, he brought him to the Senate him- 
ſelf, obtained his Condemnation, and beat him to Death in his own Houſe. Accord— 
ing to others, the Father was both his Judge and Executioner. To which they add, 
that the Family of the Caſſii retuſed to mix the acquired Eſtate of the Deceaſed with 
their paternal one; cauſed his Houſe to be razed; conſecrated his Money to Ceres, 
and with it erected a Statue of that Goddeſs, with this Inſcription, The Gift of the 


Caſſian Family. This is the moſt general Tradition, tho D. Hal. judges 5 it to be the : 


leaſt probable. His Account of the Death of the ambitious Conſul, is as follows, 

F. VI. As ſoon as the Crimes with which Caſſius was charged by the Quæſtors, had 
been made out; as ſoon as Evidence was given of his ſecret Plots, in order to uſurp 
a tyrannical Power; as ſoon as it appeared that he had taken Money of the Hernici 
and the Latzns, to make an unuſual Law in their Favour, and get it paſſed by the help 
of their Arms, the People of Rowe made no Scruple of condemning him. They had 
not ſo much Regard for the three Conſulſbips and two Triumphs with which he had 
been honoured, as for the Preſervation of the publick Liberty. In vain did his Re- 
lations, Friends, and Clients, intreat the People for him. In vain did he ſhew his three 
Sons to the Curiæ, to ſoften them. The Citizens of Rome were inexorable. But they 


7 This Fact, which Livy and D. Hal. ſay nothing 
of, is related by Val. Max. B. 6. c. 3. upon the Credit 
of ſome Aunali, which falſely ſuppoſe, that the Col- 
lege of the Zribunes then conſiſted of ten Perſons. 
For it is certain, the Senate did not conſent to have the 
Number of the Tribune doubled, till about 29 Years 
after this preſent Year 268, z. e. till the Year of Rome 
297. So that the Falſhood of the Account, in one of 
its principal Circumſtances, gives us room to ſuſpect 
the Whole, tho' Zonaras has adopted it upon the Cre- 
dit of V. Maximus. Diod. Siculas indeed, ſpeaks of 
a Law, which condemned the Tribunes to be burned, 
who had not taken Care to provide themſelves Suc- 
ceſſors after their Office expired. But he ſays this 
Law was not made till after the Office of the Decem- 


viri was aboliſhed, when the Plebeians ſeparated them- 


ſelves from the Pazricians a ſecond time. So true is 

it, that moſt of the Annals of that Time differ from 

one another, both in the Date and Circumſtances of 
Facts. So that an Author, who is in the midſt of theſe 

Variations, runs the Hazard of ſtumbling at every 

Step, and rambling in unknown Paths, it Criticiſins 
does not come in to his Aſſiſtance, and direct him in 

the Choice of his Materials. 

8 D. Hal. gives theſe Reaſons for rejecting this 

Tradition. Firſt, ſays he, Cafins's Houſe was demo- 

lithed, and the Place where it ſtood continues empty 


to this Day. This Place is yet to be ſeen, adds he, on 
the Out- ſide of the Temple conſecrated to the God- 


deſs Terra, which the Romans afterwards built upona 


Part of this Ground, which is in the Street that leads 


to the Carine. In the ſecond place, the Criminal's 
Eſtate was confiſcated, and ſold for the Benefit of the | 


Publick, and the Money ariſing from it, expended in 
adorning ſeveral Temples, and chiefly in erecting Sta- 
tues of Braſs to Ceres, the Inſcriptions of which prove, 
that they were bought at the Criminal's Expence. 


Now, adds D. Hal. if Caſſius's Father had been his 


own Son's Accuſer and Judge, is it probable his Houſe 
would have been pulled down, and his Eſtate put up 
to publick Sale? The Romans had no Property of 
their own, while their Fathers were alive. How then 
can it be imagined, that the People of Kome would 
have confiſcated Caſizs's Eſtate, for his Son's Crime, 
if he himſelf had been his Accuſer? Livy agrees with 
D. Hal. in this Caſe. Propins fidem eſt, a Queftor'- 
bus C eſune Fabio & Lucio Valerio, diem dickam per- 
duellionis, b cety, we ropes judicio. Neverthe- 
leſs, it is eaſy to anſwer D. Hal.'s Difficulty, with 
Livy's own Words, who mentions the controvert 

Opinion. He ſays, that Caſs, after he bad beaten 
his Son with Rods, Killed him with his own Hands, 
85 conſecrated all the Wealth he had acquired, to 

Hes. Th 


\ 


did | 
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dad not think it proper to condemn him to Baniſhment. They knew his Correſpon- Year of 
WW ence with the Latins and the Hernici. He would have found a Retreat among them, K OME 
23 1nd, like another Coriolanus, would have turned their Arms againſt Rome. The Peo- 2 
1 e therefore paſſed Sentence of Death upon him. Nay, they even carried their Re- CFeniusnd 
ſentments againſt the Criminal too far. They would have involved his three inno— ee e 
cent Sons in the ſame Puniſhment with their guilty Father, that there might not be fk“. 
one Shoot left of ſo dangerous a Stock. It was to that time cuſtomary 9 in Rome, to 
atend the Puniſhment of great Offenders to their Poſterity : But the Senate thought 
q ill-judged a Cuſtom ought to be aboliſhed. They made a Decrce, that the Puniſh- 
nent of Crimes ſhould be perſonal, and that the Children of Parricides, Tyrants, and 
Traitors to their Country, ſhould, if innocent of the Crime, be no longer ſubject to 
e Puniſhment of their Fathers. So that the Sons of the guilty Conſul were not in- 
cluded in the Condemnation the People paſſed upon him. As for Ca//ias himſelf, his 
= 5$cotence was put in Execution. He was, at the Deſire of the Quæſtors, led up to the 
AS (j/10/, and thrown down headlong from the Top of the Tarpeian Rock, into the 
nam Romanum. Thus died an ambitious Man, whoſe infatiable Thirſt after Ho- 
yours ruined him; who was too much clated with thoſe he already had, and ſunk 
under the Weight of his own good Fortune. | 
g. VII. Bur the Sentence the Roman People paſſed upon Caſſius, ſoon turned to pin. Hal 
their own Diſadvantage. By the Pride of the Patricians, and the Contempt they B. 8. P. 546. 
hewed for the Commons, the Citizens of Rome found they had deprived themſelves 
of their moſt zealous Defender. The meaneſt of the Populace eſpecially regretted their 
having given their Suffrages, to rob themſelves of a Man, who had a real Affection 
fr them. The Cauſe of theſe Murmurs, was the Delay of the Conſuls, in nominating 
Decemviri, for the Diſtribution of the Lands which had been promiſed them. They 
indeed continually put off their making any Report about it to the Senate, from one 
Day to another. From Complaints therefore the People came to ſeditious Aſſemblies. 
The Tribunes of the People often preſented Petitions for completing the Law, which 
lireted the Diſtribution of the Lands; and in the Aſſembl ies ofthe People they ſowered 
the Minds of the moſt Factious with their Harangues. Every thing ſeemed to tend to a 
Revolt, when the Conſuls had recourſe to the old Expedient of amuſing the People 
with a War. They ſet up Standards on the Capitol, as the Signals of an Expedition, 
which was only to be undertaken by the Citizens of Rome. The Pretence for theſe 
umultuary Levies, was the Miſchief ſome Robbers had done in the Roman Territory; 
lu the Conſuls did not concern themſelves about aſſembling an Army in a lawful 
nanner, according to the uſual Forms. They were afraid the Tribunes would oppoſe 
ay Decree the Scnate ſhould paſs, for that Purpoſe; and choſe to raiſe an Ar- 
my of Volunticrs : But none, except the moſt inferior Claſſes, would ſerve under 
(mals, ſo little inclined to favour their Pretenſions; and what was worſe, the Con- 
[i could not force any to take Arms. The Tribunes would have proteſted againſt any 
luniſiments, decreed againſt thoſe who would not ſerve. The Conſuls therefore made 
uſe of a new Artifice to bring them to Obedience. They ſpread a Report, That they 
gere going to create a Dictator, whoſe Sovereign Power would put an end to the Au- 
bority of the Tribunes in Rome; and That Appius Claudius ſhould be this formidable 
Difator. The very Name of a Man ſo ſevere, and ſo much dreaded by the Multi- 
ude, made ſurprizing Impreſſions upon the People. They entered themſelves in the 
Troops without delay, and the Conſuls divided the two Armies they raiſed between 
dem. Cornelius firſt took the Field; entered the Country of the Veientes, carried 
lence all the Inhabitants had left there, and made ſome Slaves without any Oppoſition 
tom the Enemy. In ſhort; the Veientes ſent him Ranſoms for the Redemption of their 
(iptiyes, and by the help of Money, obtained a Truce for a Year. Fabius, on the 
ſther hand, firſt fell upon the Aqui, and then entered the Territory of the Holſci. 
Theſe leſt their Country open to be a Prey to the Enemy for ſome Days; but when the 
Man Forces had penetrated into the Territory of the Antiates, the FVolſci marched 
Nt againſt them, to put a ſtop to the Inundation. And the Antiates would certainly 
given the Republick a violent Blow, had their Attack been as ſudden, as their 
ach was unexpected. They would have found the Romans diſperſed in ſeveral 


0 According to D. Hal. B. 8. and Ariſtotle, Rhe- ſacrificed to their Revenge. Ariſtotle has given us 

10 1&2. the Greeks extended the Puniſhment this Verſe, on this SubjeQt : hs 

;, -minals to their Poſterity. Nor were they more | . 4 

""$<U as to their Enemies, whoſe Children they Ni. 74 nerhe vrilus, Tio nur irn, 
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Year of Places, and their Army ſcattered about the Country in ſmall Parties 
ROME But they let lip this favourable Opportunity, and gave the Romans time 
CCLXVII. Troops together. The Volſci therefore, who came negligently on, 


Ts, nd of Men, which remained with the Conſul, were ſurprized to find a 
SsrviusCoR- 
NELIUS, Con- 


* 
* 8 * 


to receive them; and the Fright put them into Confuſion. They diſperſ 

to Antium, where the greateſt Part of them took Refuge. N x =: vgs 
little Company of brave Men in the Field, who encamped upon a ſteep Hill and 2 
the Night there. At Break of Day, Fabius inveſted them, and ſo cloſely ſhut . 
Paſſages, whereby they might eſcape, or receive Succours, that they were forced + LY . 
render at Diſcretion. It may eaſily be imagined, the Roman Army got a good 25 ur Wo 
in Spoils and Slaves: But the Conſul did not love the People well cnough to He VB 
leaſt Part of it to his Soldiers. He fold all the Spoils of the Volſti and the Sl e 
which had been taken from them, ſolely for the Uſe of the publick Treaſury: pe 


to Pillage it. 
to draw theird 
to fight an Handful 
great Army ready 


brought the Money to Rome, and put it into the Hands of the Quꝶſtors. Howerc, 1 
. . . . . ; rats OWever ber 
he did not lead back his Army into the City, till his Year was near expiring. It may 
be obſerved of the two Fabii, the Conſul, and Quæſtor, that in their Adminiſtration J 1 
they gave the Patricians a great Aſcendant over the People. The Conſul artfully elu * yy 
ded the Exccution of the Law, about the Diſtribution of the Lands among the Com * 
mons. The Quæſtor had been Caſſiuss Accuſer, and got this Man, who was (eryi!e! of 10 
devoted to the Intereſts of the People, condemned to Death. The two Brothers were Mis 
| zealous Partizans of the Senate and the Nobility : and their whole View was to rah * 
Year of them, by deſtroying the Authority of the Commons. Nevertheleſs, Czſo 10 Fabius k. 
ALES this Quæſtor, who was fo odious to the People, ſtood for the Conſulſbip after his Bro n Y 
ther, and obtained it. He got a Majority of Voices in the Comitia aſſembled by Cen- k. 
CasoFanius, furies, which gave him MAmilius Mamercinus for his Collegue. That the Centuriei 3 
_ 1 ſhould chuſe Fabrus, notwithſtanding the Hatred the People had to him, is not to b pole 
vus, Conſuls. wondered at: His Election in was made by the firſt Claſſes, before the inferior Claſſes e! 
es 3 : | | le 
which conſiſted of Fabiuss Enemies, gave their Suffrages. F 
10 According to Pliay, B. 7. and Feſtus, and Val. Regulation was, that Affairs were generally deter hl 
Maximus, de Prenomine, the Romans gave the Pre- mined according to the Inclination of the firſt ClarM Iro 
women of Caſo, to a Child who could not be bronght which had more Centuries in it, than all the inferioſ ides 
into the World, without cutting open his Mother. This ones together. Whence it came to paſs, that in the Art 
Prenomen is ſignified by the Letter K, to diſtinguiſh it Comitia, where the Suffrages were reckoned by Cen = 
from that of Caizs, which is written with a C. turies, the Nobles had always the ſtrongeſt Party. A Rom, 
11 It is manifeſt from the manner of Proceeding in they voted firſt, the Queſtion was determined, with Wl makit 
Fabins's Election, that the People of Rome yet gave ont calling the inferior Claſſes to vote. If the firſt Clo wer 
their Suffrages, according to the Order of the Claſſes were divided in their Suffrages, the Magiſtrates cal :- , 
and Centaries, agrecably tothe Laws Servius Tullius led the ſecond, third, and fourth. The fifth and fix Lit 
had eſtabliſhed. In conſequence whereof, the moſt whoſe voting would have ſignified nothing, were (cli it len, 
conſiderable Citizens had then the chief Power in the dom called upon to vote on either Side. Probably wainf 
Election of the chief Magiſtrates. Afterwards, the therefore, the Plebeiaus, being jealous of this Prefe * M 
Plebeians ſhared this Power with the Nobles in Kowe, rence, and of the Advantages annexed to the ſuperiof tem; 
from the time that the Comitia by Centaries changed Claſſes, got the Claſſes at laſt to be reduced to all moſt t 
their Form. But it is hard to ſay exactly, when that Equality. So that it was ordered, that the People 4 their R 
was done. Antient Authors ſay nothing of it, and ſhould firſt be diſtributed into Tribes, and then the Pre . 
modern ones only giye us their Conjectures, which rogative Right be determined by Lot. This Right bell ung! 
determine nothing. What is certain, is, that by ſome longed to the Tribe whoſe Name the Magiſtrate too Vileſt 
fadden Revolution, the Comitia of the People were firſt out of the Urn. This Tribe voted before all thi Hund 
aſſembled by Tribes, even when they were to vote & reſt, and was therefore called Tribus Prerogativa. T < 
Centuries in the Creation of Conſuls,Pretors, and Cex- fame Method was obſerved as to the Centnries of and fel 
ort, and important Deliberations relating to Peace which the Tribe conſiſted. Hence the Name of Cer Out of 
and War. That is to ſay, that in the general Comitia turia Prerogativa to the Century to whom the L there, * 
of all the Roman Citizens, the People were firſt divi- fell to vote firſt. Being called by the Officer, it en = 
ded into Tribes, and then each Tribe ſubdivided into tered firſt into the Voting-place to give its Suffrage Ad the 
Centuries. Our Authorities for this Cuſtom, are, Li- either viva voce, or by writing on little Tables, accor nemy 
oy, B. . and Tally, in his 24 Philippick. The Latin ding to the different Cuſtoms, at different Times, a5 W intent! 
Hiſtorian declares, that the Order eſtabliſhed by Tal. have already obſerved, p.148. Not. 32. Beſides, the out * [ 
lius in the Comitia by Centuries, was not obſerved in frages of the Prerogative Tribe prejudiced the reſt f m b. 
his time. Nec mirari oporter, Bumc ordinem qui nunc much in the Candidate's Favour, that it was general had not 
eſt, poſt expletas OD & rrigintairibus, duplicato confirmed by the other Tribes, who were called by tl could 
carum numero, Centuriis juniorum ſeniorumgue, ad Officer in their natural Order; Fare-vocate Tribus ef 
ſummam ab Servio Tullio 8 uon convenire. They were ſo called, to diſtinguiſũ them from the Pre diſco 
7 ally expreſly declares, the People firſt aſſembled by rogative Tribe. Una Centuria Prærogativatantum ha U ſmal l 
TED Tribes, and then were divided into Centuries. Per fin- antoritatis, ſays Tully, in his Oration for Plancus, ib“ anpeg 
Pea ulas Tribus ; Centarie que prime Claſſis erant, ſuf» mo ung uam prior eam tulerit, quin renunciatns fit. fc p 
2 agium inibant. Tis probable this new Way of Pro- ple were ſo well aſſured, that the Suffrage of the fir 2 
ceeding was introduced at the Requeſt of the Com- Tribe would be confirmed, that the Magiſtrate decu de Cn 
mons. They were concerned to ſee the Patrician Fac - red the Candidate who had it, elected, even before | didate 
tion almoſt always prevail in the general Aſſemblies. had gathered the Votes of the other Tribes. The favsry,; 
It is well known, that the Conſequence of S. Tullius s ſcarce ever failed following the firſt. After wii Maru 
ET b ILlUM 


2 the City: and indeed, judging of them only by the Averſion the People had to the Go- | 
3 ſernors Of the Republick, they might well expect to ſee the Romans ſufficiently em- CazoFanvs, 


= 5 
nere now become Romans; and it is juſt Matter of Surprize, that Rome, ſince its 
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F b. VIII. It was happy for the new Conſuls, that Foreign Wars did not give the Po- Year of 


dhe time to raiſe Diſturbances at home. The Volſei depended upon the Seditions in K G — E 


oed with their domeſtick Quarrels. But their Preparations for making War with faust. 


= be Republick, reunited the ſeveral Parts of it, and put an end to Diſſentions. The vvs, Conſuls, 
(als raiſed two Armies without difficulty; one of which was to march into the 
nempy's Country, and the other to guard the Country of the Allies, againſt the In- 


ſons of the Yolſcs. It is here to be obſerved, that both the Latins, and the Hernici, 


changing the Monarchical into a Republican Government, had yet added only ſo 
nal a Tract of Land to its Dominions, after ſo many Battels fought, and Victories 
ron. But indeed the Volſci, who were Neighbours to the Latins and Hernici, were a 
ferce People, and as difficult ro be ſubdued, as the Romans were deſirous of ſubduing 
hem. They firſt took the Field, and a part of their Troops over- run the Country 
nich belonged to the Allies of Rome. Their Armies were numerous, and conſiſted 
ofthe braveſt Youth of their Country. They were piqued at the Check they had re- 
cived the laſt Year, and at the ſhameful Retreat of the Antiates, whom the Conſul 
ſalius had ſeen fly before him. They expected to retaliate upon the Romans, the 
Wifortunes they had ſuffered by them, and repair the Glory of their Nation. There 
kems then to have been an Emulation for military Glory between the two Repub- 
icks, The Roman Conſuls drew Lots, to determine their reſpective Commands; and 
de Army which was to march into the Country of the Volſci, fell to the Conſul Ami- 
lu; that which was appointed to protect the Allies, to Fabius. . 
EMILI UV, at his Arrival, finding the Enemy encamped in the Mountains, 
ted himſelf likewiſe upon an Eminence, and watched the Motions of the Volſci. 
fe aw them leave the Mountains by degrees, and come down and ſpread themſelves 
in the Plain: which he thought was only a Bravadoe, and therefore was not in 
hte to give Battel. But when he judged it proper to engage, he encouraged his 
Troops, drew them up in Battalia, and ſounded a Charge. The Battalions on both 
Fides kept in cloſe Order, and advanced with equal Pace. The Volſei had learned the 
At of War under Corio/anus ſo well, that their Army might have been taken for a 
Roman one. The two Armies firſt fought at a little diſtance with their Darts, after 
making great Shouts, the uſual Signal for beginning a Battel. When all their Darts 
vere ſpent, they drew near each other, Sword in hand, to come to a cloſer 
icht: And tho' the Attack was vigorous on both Sides, neither at firſt gave way. But 
t length the Volſci retreated a little, ſtill Keeping their Ranks, and making Head 
guinſt the Romans. This was a Stratagem of theirs to gain an Eminence behind 
them ; but the Romans continued purſuing them in good Order, and puſhed them al- 
noſt to their Camp. When the Volſci ſaw themſelves within reach of it, they broke 
heir Ranks on purpoſe, and ran in great haſte to their Entrenchments. Then the Ro- 
uns likewiſe broke theirs, to follow them: and the laſt Century eſpecially, that is, the 
lileſt Part of all the Roman Soldiery, fell to ſtripping the Dead, for the ſake of the 
Plunder, Upon this, the Volſci rallied very near the Camp, as they had agreed to do, 
ad fell upon the Romans, who were in Diſorder ; at the ſame time making a Sally 
Vit of all the Gates of their Camp, with a Corps-de-reſerve, which they had concealed 
tere. Then the Fortune of the Battel was changed. The Fugitives became Aggreſſors; 
ud the Romans, who had been almoſt Conquerors, were purſued and worſted. The 
inemy made a great Slaughter of them, eſpecially of the laſt Century, who were wholly 
tent upon plundering. Only the Horſe covered ſome Battalions, and conducted 
tem back to the Camp. Nor had even they, or the reſt of the Roman Army eſcaped, 
not a ſudden Tempeſt aroſe. A black Cloud covered both Armies, ſo that they 
could not diſtinguiſh one another. Beſides, the Rain and Hail fell in ſuch abundance, 
c diſcouraged the Volſci from purſuing the Romans. The latter recovered their Camp 
i ſmall Numbers, and continued in it only the Night after their Defeat. They de- 
Wpcd the next Morning at Break of Day, and poſted themſelves upon an Hill near 


* "ſul who preſided in the Comitia, declared the declare Emilius, for inſtance, elected Conſul or Præ- 

N Udate elected, in theſe Words, QUoD Boxum, tor, &c. and may bis Election turn to my Advantage, 

run, FoRTUNATUMQUE Sir Mm, Maci- in the Adminiſtration of my Office, and zo the Happie 
ATVIQUE EO, POPULO. PLEBI QUE ROMANS, neſs of the Roman People and Republick. © + 


ULIUM CONSULEM, Sc. RENUNTIO ; that is, } 5 
25 Rr Longula, 
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Year of Longula, in Latium. e/Emilius halted there, to dreſs the Wounded ; and did h. 
R OM E moſt to comfort and encourage his diſheartened Troops. rc hdd... 

CCLXIX. Hap the Volſci contented themſelves with their firſt Victory, they would have 
CaoFanros, gained a Superiority over the Romans, which the latter would have found it ifficutd = 


and Ruiius to recover. But they run the hazard of a ſecond Battel, in which they had not equal ic 
ö — Succeſs. Having learned from the Roman Deſerters, that ÆAmiliuss Army e F. 
duced to a very ſmall Number of Fighting- Men, and that the Dead, the Deforcend = 
and the Wounded, had exceedingly weakened it; they ran on without any Caution, ol! 
and ſome without their Arms, either to give the Coral the finiſhing Stroke, or to de | » Of 
Spectators of his Defeat. They arrived at the Hill, on which the Romans were en aud 
camped, and inveſted it on all Sides. They made their Approaches to it, without Difh. dot 
culty, and without Loſs. The Romans wanted Darts. The Battel was fought at the V 
Foot of the Entrenchments, with which the Romans had covered themſelves. The H. 
Volſci had already filled up the Ditch ; They were already upon the Fauſſe Brays, which I 
ſurrounded the Rampart 3 They were hard at work in breaking through it, in order to WAY tic 
penetrate into the Camp, when the Roman Knighis, then fighting on Foot, and the bt 
Triarii, who were always reſerved for deſperate Occaſions, ſuſtained the firſt Fury o be 
the Volſci with invincible Courage. The Romans made the beſt uſe of their Ad- dien 
vantage, and by fighting from the Tops of their Ramparts, diſperſed the Enemy, and ind 
forced them back into the Plain. There the Volſci encamped, and dared the Romans ta tber 
come to an Engagement in the open Field: But e,Emil;us was too wiſe to run the to b 
hazard of a general Battel. Then the Volſci drew all the Militia in their Country to uti 
their Camp, with deſign to make a ſecond Attempt upon the Roman Camp; and i bad 
the mean time, blocked it up, and promiſed themſelves nothing leſs than to force A vhic 
the Conſul to ſurrender, by Famine. But e/Emilius received Succours in due time. Let 
His Collegue Fabius did not indeed come himſelf to the inveſted Camp. The Augu old 
ries, and Entrails of Victims prognoſticated nothing but Diſaſters, if he went to ame 
deliver ec /Emilius. So that he contented himſelf with ſending a Detachment off Lanc 
his beſt Troops, which came before the Reinforcements of the Yo/cz, and re- nent 
vived the Courage of the Romans. They now thought themſelves not inferior in ec, 
Strength, to the innumerable Multitude which ſurrounded them. They ſuffered the the o 
Enemy to climb up the Rock, which overlooked their Camp, and to get up to the / 
Fauſſe- braye, where they had before been, to no purpoſe. Then the Romans inſtantly BE 
made great Openings in their Ramparts, ſallied out through them upon the Beſicgers, WAN tirou 
attacked them with the Darts they had received, and as the Volſci were ſtreightened ll Cam 

in their Poſts, made a terrible Slaughter of them, partly with Stones, which were tick 


thrown upon them from above, and partly with the Sword. It was with difficulty, 

that they were able to retirc to their Camp, leaving the Romans Maſters of the Field. 

And the latter being now in great Want of Proviſions, ſpread themſelves all over then 

Encmy's Country, and pillaged it. Whereby they revenged themſelves for the firſt 

Check they had received from the Yo/er 1 | 3 

Livy, B. 2. F. IX. During the Abſence of the Conſuls, the Diſcontents of the People about the 
* Diſtribution of the Lands, began a little to revive. But the Senate pacified them 
for the preſent Year. Beſides, the Conſcript Fathers, in order to amuſe the 

City, ordered the Conſecration of the Temple of Caſtor * and Pollux. The fa- 

mous Poſthumius at the time of the Battel of Regillus, had made a Vow to build it. 

It was finiſhed in the Conſulſbip of /Emilius and Fabius; and it was neceſſary it 

ſhould be dedicated. This Honour was uſually conferred on the Conſuls. But Occaſion 

was taken from their Abſence, to beſtow it upon Poſthumins the Son of the Ditta- 

tor, who had made the Vow. In the mean while, the time for changing the Conſuls 

drew near: But (Amilius durſt not return to Rome to hold the Aſſembly. It was {oF 

unuſual for the Romans to be beaten by their Enemies, that the Conſul was full of 
Confuſion at his having been overcome. Only Fabius left his Camp, and came to 

preſide in the Comitia. The People would have had ſome of the old Conſuls choſen, 

Year of who had ſhewn an Affection for them: Whilſt the Senate propoſed to elect ſuch Per- 
RO ME ſons as were not very agreeable to the Commons; and their Party prevailed. The 
2 Centuries choſe M. Fabius, Brother of the Conſuls of the two preceding Years, and that 
N, L. Valtrius, who had gotten Sp. Caſſius condemned, in his Queftorſorpp. — 
and L Vote As the old Conſe had left their Troops in the Camp, their Succeſſors had nothing 
12 This T f Caftor and Po whe: 20602 as conjectures. It was dedicated on 
83 n Toctefcbe ll Par the Lr f Fu, i. e. the 13* Day of that Man, 
ware > SS 1 | wy 
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bd do but to review and recruit them. But they found an Oppoſition made even to Year of | 
WW tis, on the Part of the People and their Trzhunes, The Populace made loud Com- R O M E | 
= nts of the little Regard the Senate and Conſuls had ſhewn for the Law, which en- 593 2 
daeed the Diſtribution of the Lands in their Favour. This Law is not indeed repealed, M. Funes. 
did they, ut the Execution M it is eluded by affected Delays. The People filled and 8 
lame with theſe Murmurs, and brought their Complaints to the Tribunes, whom they 5 
iccuſed of betraying the Intereſts which it was their Buſineſs to defend. So that it was 
o little purpoſe, that the Senate publiſhed an Edict, and the Conſuls appointed a Day 
dor making new Levies: Mænius the Tribune oppoſed both the Edict of the Senate, Livy, B. 2. 
nad the Order of the Conſuls. In the mean time, a new Enemy appeared; and Rome did. 
not only had a War to maintain with the Yo{{cz, in the Eaſt, but had likewiſe the 
iientes to engage with in the Weſt; who were a Part of the formidable Body of the 
Hftrurians. But the two Armies, which were to act in theſe different Parts, could not 
e got ready ſoon enough. Their March was retarded by the Obſtinacy of Mænius 
the Tribune. He perſiſted in not ſuffering any Levies to be made, till Decemviri were 
{rſt created, for the Diſtribution of the Lands. And theſe frequent Diſputes between 
the Tribunes of the People and the Conſuls, made the latter invent numberleſs Expe- 
lients to free themſelves from the Oppoſitions of the former. At preſent, Valerins 
and Fabius agreed together, to remove their Conſular Tribunal out of the City, and 
there ſummons the People to come and inliſt themſelves. This was a ſure Way, not 
to be troubled with the importunate Proteſts of the Tribunes. It is well known, their 
uriſdiction did not extend beyond the Gates of Rome, and that they were even for- 
hidden to go out of the City, unleſs on the Feriæ Latinæ, to aſſiſt at the Sacrifice, 
which was annually offered up to Jupiter, on the Hill of Alba, by both Romans and 
Litins jointly. The People were therefore called out of Rome, to be enrolled in the 
Foldiery. Here, being no longer ſupported by the Authority of the Tribunes, they be- 
ame more tractable. If any Perſon refuſed to appear, and give in his Name, the 
Lands he had in the Country were pillaged ; and if he was only a Renter, all his Inſtru- | 
ments of Husbandry were taken away from him. After theſe good Orders were ſet- 1 
led, there ſoon appeared two Armies ready to march, the one againſt the Yeientes, 
the other againſt the Volſci. It fell to Fabius Lot to command the former, and to | 
Varius's to be at the Head of the latter. e ; 
BEFORE they parted, the two Conſuls agreed to obſerve one uniform Conduct, 3 
throughout the' whole Campaign : Which was, to keep themſelves ſhut up in their 
Camps, and not attack the Enemy; but to defend themſelves, in caſe they were at- 
ncked. It is probable, they had but little Dependance on their Troops, which con- 
ſited of Men ill affected to the Conſuls, and for the moſt part inliſted againſt their 
Wills. Fabius obſerved the Agreement punctually. He did not attack the Vejentes ; 
tor was he attacked by them. Yalerius firſt penetrated into the Country of the Volſci, 
tear Antium : and then encamped in ſight of the Enemy. The Volſci likewiſe forti- 
ed themſelves in their Camp, and kept within their Entrenchments. But this Inac- 
ion did not ſuit the Temper of the Volſci, or the Romans. They were both active 
Nations, warlike, Enemies to Repoſe, and thirſty after Glory. So that, as oft as any 
Marty was ſent out from either Camp, to forrage, or guard a Convoy ; the Romans 
ent out Detachments to attack the Volſci, and the Volſci to attack the Romans. And 
th Generals obſerved, that they loſt more Men in theſe little Skirmiſhes, than in a 
general Action. The Volſci were the firſt who quitted their Tents, and drew up their 
Irops in Order of Battel. They had one Advantage over the Romans, which was, 
that they were near enough home, to receive freſh Soldiers to ſupply their Loſſes, Ne- 
lertheleſs, the Roman Army could not well brook the Defiance which was given 
em: So that the Conſul, in his turn, marched out his Legions, and drew them up in 
alia, Never perhaps was Action more bloody, or Succeſs more equal. The 
lotſe, the Foot, the Darters, the Slingers, on both Sides, all engaged at once. Volſci 
ud Romans both ſtood their Ground. In the mean time, the Plain was ſtrewed with 
bead Bodies, and-the Dying who were mixed with the Dead, filled the Air with their  —__ 
toans. The Slaughter was ſo great, that neither Army was ſenſible, either of tile 
kuigue, or exceſſive Heat of the Day, till their Swords were blunted or broken, and 
geit zucklers ſo loaded with Darts, that they could carry them no longer. Then both 
mies, exhauſted with Fatigue, left off fighting, as it were, by common Conſent, 
10 cetired to their reſpective Camps; neither Side having reaſon to boaſt of any 
antage. atone tf fr angie e 
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Year of This Battel, which was far from being deciſive, was not followe = 
Rx O ME the two Camps quietly watched each other. Upon the News of the Baer, Wd 2 © 
Valerius, it was ſaid at Rome, That it was the Fault of the Soldiers, that a __ we, - 
N Faxws, Victory was not gained; and That they ſpared the Enemy, out of Hatred to Gn 3 
and L. VaLt- neral, and for fear they ſhould procure him the Honours of a Triumph. But; er Ge. 
nus, Conſuls. rc 1 a : PN. But in all the 
Dien Hat, Letters the Soldiers ſent to their Friends, they accuſed their Leader of Incapacity in 
B.8. p. 556. military Affairs. In this manner, the Troops revenged themſelves on Valerius 0 __— | 
Enemy to Caſſius, and who had ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Diſtribution of the La * 3 am 

* * Tx little Succeſs of the Roman Arms, was alſo imputed to the Vengeance of He: 3 
% ven. Nothing was talked of at Rome, but frightful Prodigies, ill Auguries Spear - 
and miraculous Voices, which were heard to threaten the State. Bur, whether * 


Pontifices ſpread theſe Reports, becauſe they were privately informed of the Amour, 3 yece 


of a Veſtal; or whether Mcns Imaginations then took a phanatical Turn ; great En W (us! 
quiries were made after the Cauſe of theſe wonderful Events. It was thought the 5 NP 
Gods were provoked at being ſerved by impure Hands ; and the Cauſe was brought 3 1 a 
before the Pontifices. They declared, Opimia 3 the Veſtal had polluted her Conte. WM p thy 
cration by her Incontinence, and had prophaned the Sanctuary. After Proof had been 'Þ ſllen 
made of the Fact 14, ſne was degraded, by having her Crowns and Sacerdotal Veil f nd t 
taken off; and then was led through the Forum to a Place without the Walls, E Vet 


where ſhe was buried alive. Two young Romans, her Companions in Guilt, were 
| whipped with Rods, and put to death. In ſhort, the Ceremony ended with an expia- = ic 
tory Sacrifice ; and Rome thought the Gods reconciled to her. A ic 
Year of F. X. When the Conſuls Year was expired, the Difficulties about the Election of I 4 keD 
RO M E new ones encreaſed. The People were for electing two old Conſuls, (as they had been vir 
CCEXXL. the Year before) who were well affected to their Intereſt, On the other hand, the 
Tzterregwm. Senate caballed to confer the Conſulate on two young Senators, who were very hot 
for the Patrician Party, and Enemies to the Tribunes. The Perſon whom the Patri. 
Dor. Hal. dans were moſt inclined to promote, was young Ap. Claudius, Son of the famous 
8. 7. 557. Claudius who had ſo often and ſo ſignally ſhewn his Averſion to the People. The 
Son had the ſame Inclinations with his Father, and even exceeded him in Moroſeneſs. WM 
Beſides, he had many Friends, and a great Number of Clients, who ſupported his 
Faction. Which was the very thing that made the People oppoſe him. They were 
afraid of the Government of an inflexible Man, who had great Intereſt. As oft Wi 
therefore as the old Canſuls ordered the Centuries to aſſemble, in order to proceed to 
an Election, the Tribunes oppofed it. This they had a Right to do: So that every 
one returned home without voting. On the other hand, the Conſuls oppoſed the 8 
ſeveral Comitia the Tribunes ſummoned. This likewiſe they had a Right to do: 80% 
that the People diſperſed without doing any thing. But theſe Diſputes ſcarce ever end- 
ed without Blows, and there were always many Men wounded on theſe Occaſions. 
At laſt, the Senators conſulted what Means would be proper to put an End to Quar-Wi 
rels, which would ſoon grow up into Sedition. But the Conſcript Fathers were divided 1 
in Opinion. The moſt rigid were for creating a DiFator, only for the Time of the 
Comitia, who would, by the ſupreme Power annexed to his Office, drive away thc 
Factious from the Aſſemblies, reform the Abuſes of the Magiſtracy, and eſtabliſh wiſh 
Conſuls by his own Authority. However, they choſe to act a wiſer Part; which was 
to reduce the Republick to an Interregnum, for ſome time, and commit the Admi- 
niſtration of it to ſome venerable old Men, who ſhould govern by turns, and take 
ATzaTIxus. care to provide new Conſuls. Sem. Atratinus was the firſt who took upon him thei 
care of publick Affairs, according to this Scheme, for a few Days; and from that time 
Sr. LazTws. all other Authority ceaſed in Rome. To him ſucceeded Sp. Lartius; and all was peace: 
: able during their tranſient Adminiſtrations. Lartius, in his, ordered the Centuries tc 
aſſemble in the Campus Martius, where they came to an Election without Di ſorder, : If An 
| Year of and to the liking of both the Patrician and Pleberan Parties, One C. Julius Wis 2 
R O ME choſen, who was well affected to the People, and one Q. Fabius, who had already Was then 
been Conſul once before. Tho the latter inclined towards the Nobility, he was no .. - 
CJviws,and violent Man; and beſides, his Collegue ſeemed to be a proper Perſon to counter; Len, x 
9 ballance his Authority. The People triumphed at being delivered from young Ap. dub far f 
Claudius, from whom no Moderation at all was to be expected, and gave public r ano 


13 Livy gives her the Name of Oppia. were put to the Rack, and diſcovered the vel Plim, 3 
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14 D. Hal. ſays the Accomplices in her Guilt Shame. 
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4 nooks Of their Joy. As the Sedition had been begun out of Fear of having him Con- 
it ceaſed as ſoon as he was excluded from that Office. 

3 THE aqui and Verentes took Advantage of the Diſturbances in the Republick, 
3 . qd committed Devaſtations in the Territories of the Romans, and thoſe of their Al- 
© es, The former entered into the Country of the Hernici, carried off their Cattle, and 
WY united other Hoſtilities. Rome delayed revenging it, till a more fayourable Op- 
unity offered; and the Aqui were emboldened by the Abſence of their Ene- 
3 nies. They appeared in a Body, and thought themſelves ſtrong enough to inveſt Ar- 
n, or Hortona, a City of the Latins. The Siege was long; however, they took 
or Storm: And it does not appear that it was taken again from the Aqui, till the 
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4 ung Conſulſbip. As for the Veientes, they by their Behaviour brought a riſing 
barrel to an open War. The Romans had ſent an Embaſſy to them to demand Sa- 
WS: for the Plunders they had committed upon them. To which the Veientes 
.alanſwered, that this ought not ſo much to be aſcribed to their Lucumony only, as 
o the whole Body of the Hetrurians. Nay, the Roman Ambaſſadors themſelves had 
en into an Ambuſcade of theſe Robbers, who had detained them. This Anſwer, 
ad this Breach of the Law of Nations, convinced the Romans that a War with the 
= /zntes, tho formidable, was neceſſary. The Senate therefore diſpatched the two 
WJ (ms, with a convenient Number of Forces: But not without Oppoſition, on the 
tot the Tribunes of the People. They oppoſed the Decree of the Senate, and al- 
ned, as a Pretence for it, the Breach of the Conſuls Promiſe, who had now delayed 
be Diviſion of the Lands for five Years : To which they added, the Danger there was 
WY drawing all the Hetrurian Lucumonies upon them. But Jp. Lartius appeaſed them. 
ne Roman Army divided into two Bodies, began their March under the Command 
che Conſuls, and the Approach of the Romans made the Enemy retire into their 
WY forts. So that the Conſuls, being left Maſters of the Country, plundered it, without 
ing gained any conſiderable Victory. 0 
F. XI. Wurd the Time came for a new Election of Conſuls, Rome was ſenſible 
what a Wound the Party-Zeal of the People and Patricians had given to the anticnt 
form, and original Liberty, of Elections. As the Commons obſtinately inſiſted up- 
on chooſing Patricians of their own Party (for ſome of them were well- affected to 
tie People; ) and as the Senate would have none made Heads of the Republick, but 
lich as were of the Patrician Faction, one of each was choſen. The Senate, on their 
bet, named Cæſo Fabius, who had been Conſul before, and who, when Qukſtor, had 
_ cu Caſius to be condemned. The People, on theirs, choſe Sp. Furius s, a zealous 
A atizan of the Plebezans. The Tribunes, who managed the Intereſts of the Com- 
mons, by this means artfully maintained Diviſion among the Patriciaus. As the 
lmſuls were then choſen out of their Body, thoſe who aſpired at this Office, ſided 
ſome with the People, to get their Nomination, and ſome with the Nobility, to ob- 
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been neglected, had poſſeſſed themſelves of Hortona, which they had taken by Aſſault. 
On the other, the Hetrurians had held a general Aſſembly of their whole Nation, and 
without uniting in a Body againſt the Romans, in Favour of the Veientes, had given 
Leave to as many Lucumonies as would, to furniſh them with Men and Neceſſaries: 
9 that the Forces of the Veientes were conſiderably increaſed. The Danger of the 
Allies, and even of Rome it ſelf, which was threatened by the Hetrurians with a 
lege, called for a ſpeedy Defence. Nevettheleſs, when two Armies came to be raiſed, 
lallur 17 the Tribune revived the old Quarrels about the Diviſion of Lands. He hoped 


V Antient Authors place Hortona, or, according muſt diſtinguiſh Ortona, from the City of Artena, 
0 Livy, Artona, in the Neighbourhood of Laviaand which 3 upon the Confines of the Ter- 
reneſte, beyond the Hill and City of Aggidus, which ritories of the Hernici, the Añui, and the Yolſcr. It 
_ then dependent on the Latins. In ſeveral Edi- is difficult to fix its antient Situation exactly. Some 


Menius conjectures, that Hortona, or Artona, was ter was, zun to del 
from Monte Fortino. Pliny and Strabo men- the Time of the Kings, aud never was rebuilt. 


Pl g on the Coaſts of the Adriatic Sea. linus, which was common in the Furian Family. 
his is thought to be the preſent Orti, or Orta, which as. D. 


Un another City of Ortoxa, in the Territory of the 16 Sp. Furius is ſurnamed Fuſus, in the Conſuler 
tant, which is now a Part of the Hither Abruzzo, Annals. Diodorus gives him the Surname of Medul. 
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Vear of 


ROME 
CCLXXI. 


o. JuLivs,and 


Q. FazBlus, 
Conſuls. 


- 


Year of 


ROME 
CCLXXII. 


CSO FAR ius, 
and SpuR1us 
FuRlus, Con- 
ſuls. 

Dion. Hal. 


B. 9. p. 559. 


nin theirs. The two Conſuls were no ſooner entered upon their Office, but they 77. B.. 443. 
vere forced to ſet out for the War. On one hand, the Aqui, whoſe Progreſs had Pen. Hal. ib. 


ons of D. Hal. we read i The Vatican MS. has have confounded this City with another of the ſame 


foe, inſtead of «ra», which ought to be the reading. Name, ſituated between Veis, and Cere : But the lat- 
Livy, B. 4. entirely deſtroyed in 


B. 3. ſpeaks of a City Hortana in Hetruria. 17 Livy calls this Tribune of the People, Sp. Licini- 
he 7 4 i Z Hal calls him /c:lizs. We pr er the Reading 


co Gin the Place where the Tyber and Nar join. To of the Greek Hiſtorian to that of the Latin. Firſt, be- ; 
did Miltakes from a Reſemblance of Names, we cauſe the /cilii were then ſworn Enemies to the No- 
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Year of the great Extremity the Republick was in, would force the Senate t 
R O M E miſes they had made the People, and name thoſe Decemviri who had been f. * 
Al. expected. It was the Buſineſs of the Senate to determine a Point of . 
Ho fass, Which was ſo hotly purſued by the Tribunes; and the Opinion of the 
and Srusius nators was therefore asked. Ap. Claudius the Father, 


Fuxlus, Con- 


ſuls. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 9. p. 560. 
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rience helped him to an Expedient, which, for ſome time at leaſt, gave great Adra 
tage to the Patrician Faction. He adviſed the Conſuls to ſow | 
Tribunes of the People, and always to get one at leaſt of this formidable Cgj1,, 
over to their Side. Their Authority was equal, and of no weight, unleſs they ke, 
unanimous : So that the Oppoſition of any one of them was ſufficient to render il 4 
effectual the Proceedings of all the reſt of the College. This was thought wiſe A B 
vice; and from that time the Patricians made it their Buſineſs to draw off four of t | 
Tribunes from the Plebeian Party: And the Deſign ſucceeded. At firſt, the four 7 
bunes who were gained over to the Senate, endeavoured to work upon Icilius the 
Collegue, the only Tribune who inſiſted on the Execution of the Caſſian Law. But 
length, the Affair was brought before the People aſſembled in their Comitia. Four Wil 
the Tribunes were for deferring to put the Law in Practice, till the Wars which thre Mt 
tened Rome were ended. fcilius alone contended warmly, that it was high time 
haſten the Execution of it. And when it was repreſented to him, how dangerous 1 
might prove to Rome, to be left undefended againſt the threatned Attacks of the 78M 
trurians, for the ſake of a little private Intereſt: He cried out, Let Rome per;f1, 7 
ther than the People be diſappointed of their juſt Pretenſions. Theſe unguarded Word 
which eſcaped the Tribune in the Heat of his too fiery Zeal, gave an Handle to h 
Collegues. They exaggerated the Madneſs of them, and ſhewed the People the fat: 
Conſequences of ſo furious an Obſtinacy. By this means, they gained their Point 
againſt Icilius, without Difficulty, and brought upon the inconſiderate Tribune ti 


Diſlike and Averſion even of the People. 


ThE Obſtacle Ic:/zus threw in the way was no ſooner removed, but the two AM 
mies were eaſily raiſed ; and ſupported by the publick Treaſure, and the Liberaliti 
of private Perſons. That 15 which was to act againſt the Aqui, fell by Lot to Furius Ml 
that which was to march againſt the Hetrurians, to Fabius. In the former, the Conſul 
being beloved by his Men, found nothing but Obedience and Courage. They on 
wanted an Opportunity to ſignalize themſelves. But it unluckily happened, that th 
Aqui did not appear in the Field. However, Furius plundered their Lands; carrie 
off their Slaves and Cattel; divided all the Spoil which he took in this fruitful Coun 
try, among his Soldiers; and his Troops, who had gained more Plunder than Ho 
nour in the Campaign, continued to have a great Affection for him. But this was no 
the Caſe with Fabius. He had been made Conſul by the Senate, and the Patrician 
Party : and could never overcome the Prejudices of his Soldiers. He neyer found the 


bility. Secondly, becauſe we don't find that any of 
the Licinian Family. had the Prænomen of Spurius; 
whereas it was very common in the Icilian Family. 
Whether this Icilius, who was now Tribune of the 
2 was the ſame Man, who had been Tribune 
ten Years before, i. e. in the Year of Rome 261, is 
uncertain. Wn 
18 According to the Text of Livy, in moſt Edi- 
tions, the Troops which the * r ſent againſt 
Aqui fell to Fabius: And the Army which 
marched againſt the Hetrarians, was commanded by 
Farigs. ereas, ee to D. Hal. the Hetru- 
rian Army was commanded by Fabius; and Furius 
led the Troops which marched againſt the Aqzi. But 
ſome Commentators think the Text of Livy ought to 
be corrected. Inſtead of the Words dacendus Fabio in 
Veientes, Furio in ques, exercitns datar ; they read, 
Fabio in Aquos, in Vejentes Furio, datur. By this Cor- 
rection they pretend to avoid an Inconſiſtency inLivyꝰs 
Narration. He ſays that nothing memorable happen- 
ed againſt the Hetruriaui, but that it fared otherwiſe 
With Fabizs, who had much Oppoſition to ſtruggle 
with from his Soldiers. Here you ſee that Fabius had 
no Diſpute with the Hetrariams. Nor is this all; after 
he had ſaid that Fabius was deſerted: by his Men, at 
the Approach of the Enemy, he adds, in another Place, 


that the Roman Army gave up the Victory to the Æqui, 
in the Heat of the Adlon, aker they had — 


 bius. This Conſul therefore commanded the Army 


terpreters have choſen rather to make him contradidt 
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and returned to the Camp, without paying any Regard 
to the Orders of the General. And ſome Lines after 
Livy ſays, that the Veientes and Hetruriaus received 
with Diſdain the Defiance of the Romans, who made 
ready to engage them, out of a Perſuaſion that they 
would give up the Victory to them, as they had done 
to the Aqui, in the laſt Campaign. Now theſe are 
the very Terms Livy uſes, when he ſpeaks of the Ar- 
my the Romans had committed to the Conduct of Fa- 


which marched againſt the Ægui. And conſequent!y, 
Livy is not conſiſtent with himſelf, when he puts Fa 
b;ns at the Head of the Troops who were to fight with 
the Hetrarians. To avoid theſe Inconſiſtencies, In- 


D. Hal. than to acknowledge that he contradicts him- 
ſelf. But beſides that we don't meet with theſe Blun- 
ders in the Account the Greek Hiſtorian gives us of 
theſe two Expeditions ; his Opinion is more agrees” 
ble to the Diſpoſitions of the Romans, with reſpect to 


Furius and Fabius. Furius was grown popular, by bi ren diſa 
Regard for the People. Fabius was become go Whey 
to the Commonalty, ever ſince the tragical End 0 Med 


Caſſins, whom he had cauſed to be condemned to die 
The Troops would not therefore have abandoned Ji. 
ius in the Battle with the ani. All their Hatred and 
Revenge was levelled at Fabius. 
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naady to put his Orders in Execution, whether they were to ſeize a Camp, or ſecretly Year of 
ne Poſſeſſion of any Poſt. However, the General had Conſtancy of Mind enough to & O N E 
keſpiſe their Murmurs and abuſive Expreſſions. The Republick ſuffered little Damage rg 
y them: but what brought the State in danger, was the mad Part the Soldiers ated Ci Fans, 
aon an important Occaſion. A Battle had been fought in a Plain between two Hills, ud Srunius 
a which the Veientes and Romans had encamped. The latter tought like brave Men, (1s. * yu 
song as they thought their Lives in danger. They kept their Ranks perfectly well, 
ad followed the Example of their General, who gave wonderful Proofs, both of Va- 
bor and Conduct. The Enemy was put into Diſorder, and nothing was wanting to Zr. B.2.c.43. 
aaa a complete Victory, but to purſue them, and take Poſſeſſion of their Camp. The 
borſe were ordered to purſue the Veientes, who yet preſerved ſome Order in their 
tletreat; and obeyed. The Roman Knights were deemed a Part of the Nobility, and 
ere well-affeted to the General. But the Infantry were not to be perſuaded by Ex- 
WY toctations or Intreaties. It was not poſſible to prevail on them to march to the Aſſiſ- 

ance of the Cavalry, who were worſted, and routed by the Enemy. In ſhort, the 

Phheian Soldiers choſe rather to loſe their own Glory, and that of the Republick, 
a to gain any for an hated Conſul, who would have deſerved a Triumph. They re- Dion. He. 
a incd to their Camp, without completing their Victory: and there the Seditious B. 9. p. 561. 
a ind their Imprecations againſt their General. They aſcribed the ill Succeſs of the 

(zalry to his Incapacity; and in their licentious Diſcourſes ran out into cruel Invec- 
tres againſt Fabius. In vain did ſome of the Soldiers, who had more Juſtice than the 
x, venture to ſay, he was a great Man, and a brave Commander; theſe Praiſes only 
creaſed the Clamours and Curſes of the Multitude. The General's only Fault, was Zizy, ibid. 
n Exceſs of Goodneſs. He had not Reſolution enough to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of 
icſe Mutineers ; and ſhewed, that a brave Man can with leſs Difficulty conquer an 
lnemy, than an ungovernable Populace. But even this was not all. The Seditious 
mide Complaints in the Camp, of the tedious Stay of the Army in an Enemy's 
(ountry. They demanded leave to return to Rome, and declared, that they were not 
u Condition to fight, if the Enemy offered Battel. And then even the Threatenings 
the Conſul were ineffectual. He had loſt all Authority over theſe Mutineers. The 
Noht following, they carried their Inſolence, and Contempt of their Leader, to a Dion. Hal. ib. 
ktgreater length. About Midnight, they ſtruck their Tents without any Orders, took 
0 their Arms, and marched out of the Camp in as much haſte, as if they had fled 
tom an Enemy; but took the Wounded along with them. Upon this, the Conſult 
kd Condeſcenſion enough to ſound a March, and retired with the Troops whom he 
ould not govern. There was a new Scene, when this Army of Deſerters came near 
lune, where they arrived before Day. The Centinels who watched at the Gates of the 
ity, and upon the Ramparts, long thought, that the Army of ſome Enemy was come 
b attempt to ſurprize the Walls: And when it was known, that the Troops which | 
rounded them were Romans, it was thought Fabius's Army muſt at leaſt have re- 
eyed ſome violent Blow. But the Return of the Light undeceived Rome. Never- 
lelefs, theſe Madmen were not ſuffered to enter the City, till it was broad Day, and 
len they were reproached with their inconſiderate Behaviour, and the Danger to 
dich they had expoſed themſelves. If indeed the Veientes had known of their pre- 
tate Departure, nothing could have been more eaſy than for them to have cut 
ele Rebels in Pieces in their Diſorder. But the Enemy firſt plundered the deſert- 
Camp, where they had left their Proviſions for the reſt of the Campaign; and 
made Incurſions into the Roman Territory, and pillaged it without Oppo- 
non. As for Fabius he brought back nothing with him to Rome, but the Hatred of 
Soldiers, and ſome ſmall Addition of Eſteem, in the Minds of a few reaſonable 
XII. It was now becoming a Cuſtom in the Republick, to have one of the two Year of 
nut choſen according to the Inclinations of the People, and the other according Rx O M E 
ioſe of the Senate. The Patricians caſt their Eyes again upon the Fabian Family, —— 
ll nominated M. Fabius 19 to the Conſulate, notwithſtanding that his Brother had Mucus E- 
en diſagreeable to the Army the laſt Vear: And the People gave him Cn. 20 Manlius, dus, and Cx. 


ManLivus. 


named Cincinnatus, for his Collegue. This was the ſecond time this Fabius was Conſuls. 


i This was the ſecond time M. Fabius, ſurnamed ſulares make a Decemvir. The Surname of this Con- 
x Was Conſul, according xo D. Hal. ſul, as well as that of his Collegue, have been taken 
. his Cneins Manlins, ſuruamed Cincinnatus, from the Greek Tables, and thoſe of Caſpinian. 

e Father of A. Maulius, whom the Faſti Con- | | | 


honoured 


"I 
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Year of honoured with the Conſulate. In this Year, the War with the Veientes appeared mo 

R O M E formidable than ever; their Army having been newly increaſed, by a prodigious e 
 CCLXXML. courſe of Men from all the Cantons of Hetruria. The Princes of this great Nation 
Mazcvs Fa- were of opinion, that the critical Minute for the Deſtruction of the Romans was now 

pros, and Cu. come. This Republick, ſaid they, would have been invincible, if domeſtick Diu; 
ManLivs, ö ions 
Cont. Had not broken the Bands, which united the ſeveral Parts of it together, Such ig the 
Lo. B.2.c.44 Fate of the moſt powerful States. Tho' out of the reach of being deſtroyed by their deal 
Neighbours, they have at leaſt ſuch Seeds of Deſtruction in themſelves, as bring them 


to Ruin. The Seditious within them, do what no Foreigners dare to undertake, $1, il J ti 
is the preſent Condition of this formidable Republick. The ill Effects of its growin 2 LJ 
Diſſentions have been for ſome time ſuſpended, by the Wiſdom of its Senate, and 1h, WA © 
Patience of the People. But it is now arrived gradually at the Criſis of its Declines, WY 


There are in Effect two different Cities, governed by different Magiſtrates, within the WU * 
Walls of Rome. Each Party makes its own Laws, and the oppoſite one abrogates them 
at pleaſure. Tho' the Romans have always found ſome Difficulties in raiſmg their 
Troops; yet their Forces have all along hitherto been obedient to their General. by 
which means, Rome has ſupported her ſelf, notwithſtanding her domeſtick Diviſions. Bus WM 
now, the Quarrels at Rome ſpread themſelves abroad, and are got even into the Roman 
Camps. Obedience is no longer paid to their Leaders; no Regard is now ſpeum to their Þ 
Commands. The Soldiers refuſe to fight, tho the Victory be certain; and decamp of Wi 
their own accord, without waiting for the Orders of the Conſuls. How ſire Preſages Wi 
are theſe of an approaching Deftruttion ! It is now no longer neceſſary to overcome the Wi 
Romans in Battel, in order to deſtroy the Republick ; it is enough to declare Warwicth 
them. They will deſtroy themſelves with their own Weapons ; let them therefore do ſo. 
Let us only declare ourſelves their Enemies, and we ſhall be Conquerors of courſe. 
Tre ſpreading of theſe Diſcourſes throughout all Hetruria, brought great Num- 
bers to the Veientes. People ran to their Aſſiſtance, not ſo much out of Affection to 
them, as to give the finiſhing Stroke to the imperious Republick; and it is probable, W 
that the Aqui joined their Forces to thoſe of Hetruria. Nevertheleſs, Rome did WM 
not grow wiſer for the Dangers which threatened her. When it became neceſſary MR 
to raiſe Forces to oppole the prodigious Armies of the Hetrurians, Pontificius the Wl 
Tribune renewed the Complaints of the People, about the Caſſian Law, and the Cre- Wl 
Pal. Max. ation of the Decemviri. Nay, the poor Citizens would have abſolutely refuſed to ſerve Wl 
B. 5. 0 5. jn the Armies, if Claudiuss Artifice had not been repeated. But the Senate gained 
| over ſome Tribunes to them, and thereby rendered the Proteſts of Pontiſicius ineffec- 
cual, as thoſe of the Tribune Icilius had been the laſt Year : So that Levies were ordered 
to be raiſed, and were made without any Oppoſition. The only remaining Difficulty 
was, how to keep the malecontent Soldiers under Diſcipline, and excite them to 
fight; ſince the ill Example, and Impunity of the Troops the laſt Year, did in ſome 
fort authorize Diſobedience. All the Hopes of Rome were founded in the Wiſdom WW 
and Unanimity of her Conſuls. They were of different Parties; but the publick In- 
tereſt united their Hearts, both having the ſame thing in View. 4 
Tat Armies of the two Conſuls were perfectly equal. Each contained two Le- 
gions, which had been raiſed in the City alone, and about as many Men as amounted W 
to two more, raiſed among the Allies, and in the Territory of Rome. To which were Wl 
added ſome auxiliary Troops ſent from different Places. By this, it may be judged, f 
that the two Conſular Armies might very well amount to 20000 Men, and ſomething 
better. Care had likewiſe been taken to raiſe two Legions of young Citizens, to ef 
camp round Rome, to keep off the Hetrurian Parties from the Roman Territory. But 
we don't include in this Number the Garriſon of the City, which conſiſted of old Sol- 
diers, who were not able to bear the Fatigues of a Campaign. With theſe Forces, the 
Republick would have ſubdued all the reſt of Italh, if the Unanimity of her Citizens 
had been equal to their Valour. The Conſuls, each at the Head of his Army, paſſed the 
Tyber, and encamped near Veii. This City, which gave Name to the Lyucumon) of the 
Veientes, was but nine Miles from Romé: So little Progreſs had the Republick made 
beyond the River. Manlius ſeized an advantageous Poſt, and Fabius his Collegue © 
camped near him, that they might be within reach of mutually defending one another 
The Romans had the terrible Army of the Hetrurians facing them, it being poſte 
at the bottom of the Rock, on which Veii ſtood. The Number of the Vrientes as. 
their Allies, infinitely exceeded that of the Romans, and the Brightneſs of their Am 
dazzled their Eyes. But this would not haye affrighted the Conſuls, if they _ 75 | 
porn, c 
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Feoended on the Affection of their Troops. However, their Diſtruſts on this account Vear of 
ere of great Service to them, by making them take ſuch Precautions as procured R x os E 
em one of the moſt memorable Victories Rome ever gained. They at firſt kept 9 , 
hemſelves within their Camps, and continued unattive ; which was very unuſual Mascus Fa 
with the Romans, At this, the Hetrurians triumphed, and imputed the Caution of e rod 
eir Enemies to their Fears. The Hetrurian Cavalry were continually fluttering Conſul- 
EY ;ound the Camps of the Romans, and to their Reproach, bid defiance to their Troops, 
J hich were ſtrictly commanded not to ſtir out of their Entrenchments. | 
b. XIII. Ar this time an Accident happened, which greatly employed the Divina- 
on of the Hetrurians, who were ſo learned in the Art of Auguries. Whilſt Manlius 
continued in his Camp, Lightning fell upon it, ſtruck through his Tent, and ſhattered 
it to pieces. The Pan of burning Coals in his Tent was thrown down, his Arms part- 
damaged, and partly deſtroyed ; and in ſhort his War-Horſe, and ſome of his Ser- 
rants were ſtruck dead with it. The Augurs, who always attended the Roman Gene- 
als in their Expeditions, declared to the Conſul, that this Camp would be taken by 
the Enemy: And an Accident afterwards verified their Prediction. On the Credit of 
theſe Diviners, Manlius decamped the very ſame Night, and went and joined his Ar- 
ny to that of Fabius, that both might for the future make but one Body, and encamp 
vithin the ſame Entrenchments. The Hetrurians, on their Parts, interpreted the Pre- 
ſage in their own favour, and promiſed themſelves Victory. They philoſophized 
much upon the Part of the Heavens from which the Lightning came, the Place where 
it diſappeared, and the Divinity who was the Author of the Prodigy. According to 
them, the taking of the Camp of the two Conſuls was certain; and Manlius had car- 
ried thither his own ill Fate with him: whereas if he had continued in his firſt Camp, 
the Misfortune would have reached no further. Being therefore full of this vain Con- "1 
fdence, the Hetrurians firſt ſeized the Camp Manlius had quitted; which was the 
Change the Roman Diviners thought was the whole Import of the Prognoftick of the 
Liohtning, which fell in it; and afterwards inſulted the Romans, who hid themſelves 
in their Entrenchments. Then the Roman Soldiers began to grow impatient at 
the Bravadoes of the Enemy, which made them very deſirous of fighting; and though 
the Conſuls received ſuch Pleaſure from it, as partly diſpelled their Diſtruſts ; they 
viſcly reſtrained the Impetuoſity of their Troops, in order to increaſe it thereby. The 
Hetrurians came again, and reproaching the Romans: Theſe 21 are a Parcel of Women, Dion. Hal. 
kid they, which the Romans have ſent hither againſt us, to rid their City of them. "> 
If the Republic has no better Defenders, ſhe ought to abate much of her Pride. Up- 
on which, the Romans, no longer Maſters of their Reſentments, came in a Crowd 
to the Conſul's Quarters, which was called Prætorium, and demanded that the 
vignal might be given for the Battel. The Generals ſeemed to conſult with one an- 
other, whether it were proper to engage the Enemy; tho' they were at bottom agreed 
to increaſe the Eagerneſs of their Soldiers yet more, by further Delays : Till at length, 
it had like to have come even to a ſort of Sedition, which gave the Conſuls greatPlea- 
lure. How ſtrangely inconſiſtent are the Multitude! Theſe ſame Soldiers, who a little 
time before, plotted together not to come to a Battel, now murmur, and mutiny 
gunſt their Commanders, for deferring to lead them on. The Fearfulneſs they had 
been reproached with, had more effect upon them, than their own trueſt Intereſts, and 
ticir Love of their Country. Yet ſtill, the Conſuls were not very ready to hearken to 
their Supplications. On the contrary, they forbad them ſtirring out of the Camp, or 
committing the leaſt Act of Hoſtility againſt the Hetrurians, (who rambled round them, 
to cxaſperate them) under very ſevere Penalties. Nevertheleſs, the Soldiers reſolved 
0 fall upon the Enemy, in ſpight of the Conſuls; and therefore their Arms were ta- 
len from them. But a Report being ſpread in the Camp, That the Hetruriant were 
coming to beſiege it; That they made Preparations to force it; and That their Inſolence 
vas grown to ſo great a height, as to become intolerable; the Soldiers would no longer 
end their Demands to the Conſult by their Centurions, but came themſelves in 
Crowds round the Generals Tents, and ſhewed their Impatience by their Clamours. 
Their Deſires of Revenge were painted on every Face; and the Conſuls (cized the Op- 
| | | "ST WP C7 AVE Ut om Won > 
U Livy adds, that the . Hetrurians reproached the the Law: © Ad bec in novitatem' generis, originiſque, 
the? with the Baſeneſs of their Origin, according þ falſa, qua vera jacere. This Tradition Was the 
Ga + ſpread among the N ations which were Foundation of the two * Lines in the firſt 
conf 00 My Kome, that this City owed its Riſe to a Book of Horace's Satyrs. "Sat. S. 1 
came dd. Mixtute of Herdſmen, and Profiigates; who Primm Majorum . ie tor um, n 
me thither to ſcreen theinſelves from the Severity of Aut Paſtor" fait, aut illud quod dicere nolo.” . 
Tttt portunity 


Livy, . 2. 
ch. 45. 
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Year of portunity for which they had ſo long waited. After Silence had been commanded. 
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15 0 M 4 E by Sound of Trumpet, Fabius addreſſed himſelf to Manlius his Collegue, thus. 


WP ; J am very ſenſible our Troops are in themſelves invincible; but who can aſſure me 
arcus Fa- 7 , 


BIUs, and CN. 
ManLivs, 
Conſuls. 
Dion. Hal. 


B. 9. p. 565. 


Livy, B. 2. 
__ 


Nice. Hat 
B. . p. 567. 


at they have not formed a Deſign to ſuffer themſelves to be overcome ? The; 
Conduli makes me ſuſpicious of their future Fidelity, Romans, your Ardor F by e 
comes a little too late : 1 wiſh it proceeded more from the Love of Glory, th, 6 P *. 


perſonal Reſentments. We might then aſcribe your Valour rather to Duty, than an 


Indignation 2 by the Enemy's Inſults. Tou would fight more out of a Sen Woo rk F 


Obligations, than 4 Deſire of Revenge. Under your preſent Diſpoſitions, | 
fs [„ Succeſs; but you will never gain a Butel — A N | eee 
theleſs, dear Fellow-Soldiers, your Intentions, tho not entirely pure, yet proceed fro v 
real Valour. Toa bluſh at baving been expoſed to the Inſults of the Enemy; vers 

is a plain Proof of Roman Magnanimity. I wiſh it equally poſſeſſed the Breaſts of all 
But who knows, whether ſome don't demand leave to march out of the Camp 10 feh 1 
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and others to deſert ? Who can aſſure us, that what happened laſt Tear, will not be re. 


neued ander our Adminiſtratiom? Are your Deſires of the Diſtribution of Lands aba. 
ted? Shall not our Country fall a Sacrifice to Trifles ? Who can promiſe me, that ji 
ſhall not meet with the ſame Fate my Brother Cæſo did? and that T ſpall on the con. 
an Obedience m the Army, which he could not obtain ? Our Apprehenſons ö 
have all proceeded from the Untractableneſs of ſome Mutineers. This has mad; uu 
checkthe Seal, which otherwiſe prompted us ourſelves to come to a Battel. But hat 
am I ſaying ? In this mſtant, all Hearts are united. All ſhew a general Alacrity iy 
their Wiſhes, and joint Acclamations. Jou are all in general earneſtly deſtrous of nend. i 
ing paſt Faults. Come on then, let us fly to the Victory of which our own Hearts give 
us an Aſſurance ! Only remember, that few brave Men fall in Bartel. Death ſelum 


trary find 


mbws down any there, but the cowardly, and thoſe that fly. 
Inx Comſiu, in ſaying this, ſhed many Tears, and to his Exhortations added Pro- 
miſes. He called upon thoſe, who; had ſignalized themſelves in former Wars, b 


Name; and in ſhort, made all the Army ſenſible, what Advantage it would be to 1 
bude! 


lowed with univerſal Acclamations ; and the Soldiers cried out, Let him lead us on nd thy 


them, if they could ſubdue ſo rich and extenſive a Nation. His Diſcourſe was fol 


< * + ” 


and lay aſide his Suſpicions of us. And then one Flavoleius appeared on the Stage. He 
was a well-made Man, had a martial Air, and held a conſiderable Poft in the Army 


- 


indeed you have Reaſon to fear, we ſball not act anſwerably to our Promiſes. But for ni 
hart; atleaſt, I declare 1 will behave myſelf in the Battel, like à true Roman. Fellow 
Saldiers, ſays he, do you take the ſame Oath, I am now going 


7408 in one of the Legians. The Eſteem he was in among the Troops, gained him 
their Attention; and getting upon an Eminence, he thus addreſſed himſelf to the Ge 
nerals. Oonſuls, 1 plainly ſee, you have not quite laid aſide your Diſtruſts of us; and he 
bol 
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Tho only the Son of an Artificer, his Merit had raiſed him 22 to be the firſt Centu MR 
Wy icarce þ 


Y 


to do. At which Words 


he drew his Sword, and lifting it up towards Heaven, cried out, O Great jupiter 


Mars, aud t bon God, whoſoever thou art, who puniſbeſt Breach of Faith, I call jou d 
| conquered. Then the Conſule i 
the Lieutenant-Generals, the inferior Officers, and all the Soldiers, took the ſama 


witneſs, that I will never return to Rome, till I have 


Oath with Joy; and the Air reſounded with the Name of Flavoleius. When tha 


Aſſembly broke up, the Cavalry got their Horſes ready; the Foot ſharpened theinhl 
Weapons, and poliſhed their Bucklers : and were all ſoon ready to appear in tai 


Plain; But before they ſet out, the Conſuls offered Sacrifices, to confirm the Vows ol 


22 We have already 'obſerved, that there were three Generals. On the contrary, he ſeems to except them 
ſorts-of Soldiers in eyery'Legion, the Triarii, the Haß in the Diſcourſe M. Tabias the Conſul makes to in 
Triarii were Romans, who began to loſe Ground. Hoc juraſ"" 


tati, and the n Now as the 


the ſtrongeſt of the 
the Rowan Armies, therefore the firſt-Cerrrrion, who ant 
was the'Commander of this fine Body of Men, beld a cans cadam. That is, Soldi 
pet conſiderable Rank, and his Authority extended , your Oaths, and the Perfurmance of your Promi 
er all the Officers of every Manuipulus, and every Hill they end in a precipitate 75 zo your Camp 
Centary, in the Legion. ForthisReaſon, hie was cal- As for me, though I have entered into none of tho 
led Pron-prius „A 1e or Primi:pili-Qenturio. Engagements, yet I will either come off vidtorions,0 
The ſecond was called Centario Secundi Triarii, and have the Glory, Quintus Fabius, of dying near . 
on. The firſt Censurias of the Hoſtari had the Name fighting. But is it probable, that the Confals ſhould! 


Victor revertar, ant prope te hic, O: 


of Privins Haſftarus. The Titles of the Centarions fuſe to follow the Example of the whole Army, _ 
who,commanded. the .Principes, ran thus; Primus bound themſelves by ſo folemn an Oath? ee 
Centario Principum, Secundus, ke. the Moment they were going to begin a deciſive Ba 

23 toner ve gromuing to Linh, that all the tel, in which it was theit proper Bufineſs to rot 
Army took. che fame Oath ; but he ſays nothing of the the Courage of their Soldiers che 
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W cir Army, by Religion. Then the Romans marched out of their Camp in Silence, 
ad in good Order, to take Poſſeſſion of an advantageous Ground. 
= ox the other hand, the Hetrurians were ſurprized to ſee theſe cowardly Romans 


= ome down from their Entrenchments, and offer them Battel. As this was a thing Marxcus Fa- 
BIUS, and Cx. 


1 they did not expect, they had not brought the Soldiers of their two Camps together. 
@ Nevertheleſs, the Army with which they oppoſed the Romans, was conſiderably more 
WY ,umcrous than theirs. Beſides, it was ſaid in all the Ranks of the Veientes, that the 
WY mam Troops would betray their Generals, and deſett them in the midſt of Danger. 


F dawn up ſo cloſe, that the Soldiers had not room enough to extend their Arms, and 


nut that was not the Caſe with the Romans; who, to make their Front the larger, for 
dr of being ſurrounded, had widened their Ranks. The Conſul Manlius commanded 
ekight Wing, Q. Fabius the Left, and M. Fabius the main Body. Both Armies ad- 
uced, made great Shouts, and came to a cloſe Engagement, Battalion againſt Batta- 
ba, and Squadron againſt Squadron. The Front of the Hetrurian Right Wing was 
mch larger than that of the Roman Left Wing; ſo that Fabius had much ado to 
EY jithſtand the Multitude of Enemies which faced him. Nevertheleſs, he made his 
ay though a great Body of Yezentes, which he had broken into, when an Herru- 
WS nm of a gigantick Stature came up to him with his Lance, and plunged it into his 
= cat. Fabius drew it out of his Body, but loſing Blood, fell from his Horſe : and his 
ot Wing was inſtantly ſurrounded. Upon News of this, the Conſul Fabius quitted 

us Poſt, and flew to aſſiſt his Brother, and his Romans. He took his other Brother 
EY (2, with him, and ſome Troops in which he could confide. As ſoon as he came to 
WI tc Place, where the Romans began to give way, after they had loſt their Leader, he 

dad out; Fellow-Soldiers, ir this the Effet? of your Oaths ? Will you ſhamefully fly 


WY «Jupiter? Come on then, replied Cæſo, let us alone fall upon the Enemy, and not ima- 
OS je that our Intreaties will haue agreater Effect upon Cowards, than the fear of the 
BY (5! At which words, the two Fab threw themſelves into the midſt of the Enemy; 
auc their Example renewed the Courage of the Romans. They beat down every thing 
t oppoſed their Valour; the foremoſt of the Hetruriaus covered the Ground, the 
tindmoſt fled. Then the two Fabii returned to the Place where their Brother Quintus 
wfallen; found him out among the Dead, and perceived that he yet breathed: but 
ce had they taken him up, before he expired. The Deſire of Revenge gave the two 

Mii new Strength. They returned to their own main Body, and attacked that of 
ie Enemy, which could not ſtand againſt them. They raiſed Heaps of Dead; all 
bppoſet ion fell before them: Valour and Skill prevailed over Numbers. In the Right 
Wing, commanded by Manlius, the Enemy continually loſt Ground, as long as that 
ve Conſul was in a Condition to fight. But a Lance unfortunately lighting upon his 
knee, and penetrating into his Thigh; he was inſtantly taken up, carried out of the 
lutel, and brought into the Camp. His Abſence, and the falſe Report of his Death, 
made a great Alteration on that Side where he commanded ; the Romans were there 
rpulſed, and loſt all the Ground they had gained. However, the Fabii. in- 
lntly fled to their Relief; and then the Hetrurians halted, and left off pur- 
ing the Romans, who had begun to fly; but recovered their Courage at the Pre- 


vun Body, and my Collegue is alive: And indeed Manlius appeared again among his 
Irvops, for ſome little Time. The Romans in the right Wing recovered their 
Yirits; returned to the Battle, with the Fury Shame always gives brave Men, after a 


le had not begun in another Place. , 5 i ig 
ITnosg Yeientes who had taken Poſſeſſion of the Camp Manlius had deſerted, did 
t continue idle, during the Action. Their Commanders led them to attack the 
ter Roman Camp; where only ſome Veterans 25 were left to defend it. Theſe were 


Wes inne D I an SES N „tr Ur err ann 
44 This ĩs dur Conſtruction of theſe Words of Li> was the Baſineſs of the young Soldiers to take the 
5 Us explicand;j ordinis ſpatiumi fuit. The Reaſon Field in the Purſuit of the Enemy: Whilſt the Veterans 
de Ranks in the Herrarian Army were ſo cloſed, had nothing to do but to guard the City, and defend it 
n Sant did not gite — — from Inſuſts within 12 without. ö | 25 urbis 
r of Battel; or, if'you'will, becauſe: they caſtodiam t preſto eſſeut ; juivoyes, ut hella jorgs, ge- 

Wnt Ground enon E TO 
According to the Regulation of Ser. Tullius, it that this Cuſtomwas afterwards changed. I be old 
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# king therefore full of theſe Hopes, they ſounded a Charge. Their Ranks 24 were 65.75 * by 


4 ow their Darts with Vigour : So that, in the firſt Onſet, they did little Execution, B. 9. 7. 568. 
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io the Camp ? Are you more afraid of a ſmall Number of Veientes, than of Mars 


nce of the Conſul. I have conquered, ſaid he to them, in the righi Il ing, anid in the 


lepulſe; broke thro the Enemy s Ranks; and would have routed them, if a new Bat- 


elves, reren. But it appears from the Sequel of this Hiſtory, 
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_ Year of indeed the beſt Soldiers in the Conſular Troops: But what can a ſmall Number cee 
5 = E Men do againſt a whole Army? Their only Remedy was to inform the Con fuls W. | pre 
de Danger to which their Camp was expoſed ; and Manlius being carried chith a 
Marcus Fa- wounded as he was, his Preſence raiſed the Spirits of his Men: As if all the Rom * nud 
1 were to have had theit Share in the Glory of ſo great a Day; the Merchants, the _ 9. 
Conſals, tuallers, the Artificers, and the very Boys in the Camp fought to defend it. Man fo in 2 
| cauſed the Entrances into it to be ſhut up, and guarded all the Approaches to it tis * 
well as he could: But the Hetrurians, who were very ſtrong in Number, came at * Deo 

to one of the Gates, and broke thro it. Thither therefore Manlius flew, with * as! 

Brigades of Horſe; and whilſt he was fighting in this narrow Paſlage, with a Cour: | FF 

which made him forget his Wound, his Strength was at laſt exhauſted, and beine 4 ill 

vered with new Wounds, he fell down and died. Great Slaughter was made of the nuc 

Romans round him; and the Death of the Conſul, was followed by the taking of th 8 aun 

Camp. Some brave Veterans indeed entrenched themſelves in the Place where the bee 


Arms were kept, before the Conſul 's Tents; but the Love of Plunder, of which the e! 
Hetrurians were very greedy, was what alone preſerved them from Deſtruction 


Whilſt they were ſtripping the Dead, and plundering the Camp, Fabius left the Battle fer 

* and came upon them with a Part of his Army; the reſt continuing fighting and con Hou! 
* Dion. Hal, quering. Upon the Conſuls Arrival, the Hetrurians, who were Maſters of the Camp K. 
* mounted the Rampart, and lined it every where, to defend it. They began a furioy Vari 

Battle, with Men already fatigued with a long Engagement, and who fought to a Di in th. 

advantage: But T. Siccius, one of the Lieutenant Generals of the Conſular Army, found ploits 

out an Expedient, for re-conquering the invaded Camp. This was to draw all the WY vt 

Roman Forces to a Part of the Entrenchments which he knew to be weak; and oY bew 

this Side a general Attack was made. Siccius left the Avenues to the Camp open ch 

that the Enemy might march out of it with the more Eaſe: And his Project ſucceeded I ice! 

The Hetrurians, who could not long withſtand the Ardour of the Romans, opened all girat 

the Gates, and retired without being purſued : And the Camp was no ſooner retaken de Pe 

but Falius haſtened back to his Troops, who were yet fighting in the Plain; and hi Le. a. 

Preſence gave the finiſhing Stroke to the Defeat of the Enemy, the Hetrurians re %, 

tiring into their Entrenchments in Diſorder. Such was the Succeſs of the Battle of fore, 

Veii, which began at Noon, and did not end till Sun- ſet: not but it coſt the Raman er 
a great deal of Blood; a Conſul and a Lieutenant-General fell in it; and, in ſhor # tic Di 

more Tribunes and Centurions were killed, than in any former Action. Fabius, th . ons 

ſurviving Conſul, was ſo ſenſibly affected with the Loſs of his Brother Quintus, tna ex 2 

he ſeemed inconſolable. That illuſtrious Man had been twice Conſul, and by his Pro ot Pri 

bity, as well as Valour, ſhewed himſelf worthy of the illuſtrious Houſe from which hq nike; 

deſcended. So many Loſſes, would have in a manner made the Victory dubious, il Ihe A 

the Hetrurians had not declared themſelves overcome. They quitted their Camps th ud /; 

Night following, and left the Romans Maſters of the Field of Battle, and of the Coun we 

try. Then the Conqueror diſtributed among the brave Men of his Army, the Re ho La 

wards they had deſerved. Cæſo Fabius was firſt named, and none diſputed with hin * pre 

the Honour his Brother did him: Sicrius was ſecond; he had done the Romans im; emed 

1 portant Services in the Recovery of their Camp: And laſtly, Flavoleius was not tori - W 
I | gotten. The General did him Honour for his Zeal for his Country's Service, and th om th 
| Exploits by which he had ſignalized himſelf in the Battle. But the Fabian Family may _ 
be ſaid to have borne away the chief Glory of the Action; and their remarkable EA # Cate 

ploits reconciled the Roman People to them. They were, from this time, ever though 4 4 a 

"one of thoſe Patrician Families, which were called Popular, becauſe the Friends ol 5 fo 

the People; and on the other hand, the People's Affection for them was not gained bi 4 urr 

any mean Arts of Ambition, to the Detriment of the Publick, but was only owing t Out Det 

their Virtue. 1 e : 

Tim viRorious'Conſul was yet in his Camp, when the Honours of a Triumph wer lic Deli 

ws 8 {4 5 1 Sf . 2844 za h: zn ſo ex ant m 

decreed him at Rome. His Wiſdom was much magnified,” in his carrying on ſing 

fulß i ſerve aved till the Advance-Guard ha n good 

e be ply e res. fer en e nc wats of ay ro 

War into the Enemy's Country. They were incorpo- firſt Rank, and renewed. the Fight, with 2 © way Wragec 

rated in the Legion among the choiceſt of the Soldiers, Conſtancy whichgenerally determined he 2 þ tes, 5 
eee ee e ee Campion 2, 
.. Gene. were inthe Fractal engaged with the Ee ge 
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2 Activity in the Battle, which made him ſeem to be in many different Places at once; 
ud for that Valour which had made him victorious in the two Wings, the main Bo- Macus Fa- 
W jy, and at re-taking of his Camp. The Romans expected to ſee him enter the City 219% 3nd Cn: 
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; tis Brother Quintus. As for the Triumph, he declined all the Honours of it on this 
nournful Occaſion. He aſcended The Tribune, and there made a Panegyrick on theſe 
inaſtrious Men, who fell in the Battle; but ſaid nothing of his own Exploits. So 


3 g new their Gratitude. Cæſo Fabius 15 was therefore choſen Conſul the third time. 
H chat now three Brothers of the ſame Name had enjoyed that Office for ſeven Years 
WY ficceſſively. The Collegue the Centuries gave Fabius, was T. Virginius. The new Ma- Liv. B.2.c.48. 
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2 ceeding difficult a Campaign, and gaining the Affections of his Soldiers, who were Year of 
deejudiced againſt him, and all the Patrician Party. He was much extolled for that & O M E 


CCLXXIII. 


ManLivs. 


na magnificent Chariot, at the Head of a pompous Proceſſion, and attended by the Conſals. 
WY nany Priſoners he had taken in the Battle; and were much ſurprized to ſee him enter 


Rome in Mourning, and bringing with him the Bodies of Manlius his Collegue, and 


much Modeſty therefore, joined with ſo much Merit, entirely won him the Hearts of 
l the People. He certainly did himſelf more Honour by refuſing a Triumph, than 
he could have gained by it. Nor was this all: As he was now the ſole Governor of Dion. Hat. 
the Republick, he ſeemed afraid of countenancing even the leaſt Appearance of Mo- B. 9. Pp. 550. 
narchy : And therefore abdicated his Conſulſpip, tho it did not expire till two Months 
ifterwards, Thus leaving the Government in an Interregnum, he retired to his own 
Houſe, there to dreſs the Wounds he had received in the Battle. | 

g. XIV. DURING the Interregnum, the Roman People aſſembled in the Campus Year of 
Martius to chooſe Conſuls. It was then extraordinary to continue the Conſulſhip long R OH E 
in the ſame Family. Nevertheleſs, the Glory of the Fabii was too great, their Ex- ay = be 
ploits too freſh in every one's Memory, and the Affection of the Romans for them Cz Fazws, 


| . and T. VIRGI- 
vas too warm, to ſuffer them to be forgotten, at a Time proper for the People to Rs Ducts, 
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ſtrates were no ſooner in their Office, but Fabius, actuated by his new Affection for 
the People, laboured to reconcile them with the Senate. The Demands of the Peo- 
lle, about the Diſtribution of the conquered Lands, and the Refuſal of the Patri 
aun, had been too long a Source of Diviſions in the Republick. The Conſul there- 
fore, before the Tribunes had preſented any Petition upon that Head, which they did 
gery Year, exhorted the Senators, to prevent the Complaints of the People, to make 
tic Diſtribution themſelves, and thereby put an End to the Mutinies of the Com- 
mons for ever. But Fabius was not heard; ſome rallied, others murmured, at the 
tew Zeal of a Fabius for the Intereſts of the Populace: and ſome even accuſed him 
of Pride, and ſuſpected him of Ambition. There were now no new Levies to be 
niſed; the laſt Year's Troops were ſufficient; and Rome enjoyed Peace at home. 
Ihe Armies were divided between the Conſuls. Fabius marched againſt the e_/Zqur, 

ud Virginius againſt the Veientes. Theſe two Nations had been for ſome time the 

&clared Enemies of the Republick. The Aqui had lately committed Ravages in 
tie Latin Plains: But Fabins's Preſence diſperſed them. As for the Veientes, they at Dim. Hal. 
frſt pretended to be afraid of the Romans, continued ſhut up in their Cities, and B. 9. 5. 571. 
kemed not to dare to appear in the Field. But ſoon after, they attacked the Ro- 
tens who were diſperſed abroad in ſeveral Places for Plunder, took away their Booty 

tom them, and made a great Slaughter of them. Siccius, however, came up very 
kaſonably, and to him alone it was owing that Virginiuss Army was not entirely 

&feated. He aſſembled a ſmall Body of the Remains of his Troops, which he poſt- 

Gon an Eminence, only to paſs the Night there; upon which, the Veientes immedi- 
ly formed a greater Camp, within Reach of the Enemy, brought freſh Troops, 
ud ſurrounded the Romans and their Conſul on all Sides. But Fabius had timely 
Nttice of the Extremity to which his Collegue was reduced; and decamping with- 
dut Delay, marched his Troops, which were then of no Uſe againſt the Aqui, to 
lic Deliverance of Virginius. Had he arrived a Day later, the Conſul and his Ro- 
nung muſt have been forced to ſurrender at Diſcretion, or have been all cut in pieces. 
They were already engaged with the Enemy, when they ſaw Fabius's Army advance 
n good Order; and tho exhauſted with Hunger and Thirſt, the Courage of the Ro- 
Mens revived, at the Sight of their Friends. The Hetrurians, on the contrary, diſ- 
wuraged at the unexpected Arrival of Fabius, diſperſed, and returned to their Ci- 
us. But the Deliverance of Viginius was not the only Advantage the Republick 


6 Zonaras, upon the Credit of bad Memoirs, time,) and T. Virg. Tricuſtus Rutilut, in the Conſulſpip 
one Manlius, (who he ſays was choſen the third for this Year. 4 
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Year of drew from the Conſuls Expedition. The Roman Territory was already become a Prey 
R O M E to the Hetrurians; (for Robbing was that Way of making War which they beg un- 


CCLXXIV 


- derſtood;) and Fabiuss coming preſerved the Corn and Cattle in the Country, at 
CazoFanws, leaſt for the preſent. But they did not continue ſafe long. The Roman Husband. 
and ume men, and Herdſmen, were come down from the Mountain into the Plain, when (af. 


xius, Conſuls. 


Liv. B.2.c.48. ter the Conſuls were departed, and their Troops disbanded,) the Veientes again enter. 

ed the Roman Territory, and made Incurſions even to the Foot of the Hill 26 Janicu. 
B. 9. %. 572. Jug. This was inſulting Rome it ſelf. She therefore ſought means to put a Stop to the 
Rapines of a Nation, who now made War only by robbing ; and the Senate al. 


Dion. Hal. 


Livy, ibid. 


ſembled, to conſider how they ſhould oppoſe the Incurſions of the Hetrurians. The 
Armies were disbanded, and the Soldiers had ſerved the legal Time. It would then 
be difficult to raiſe new Forces; and Mutinies were apprehended. The only Remedy 
left was, to build Forts upon the Frontiers, and place Garriſons in them; but this 


ſeemed impracticable. The publick Treaſure was exhauſted by ſo many Wars; the : ; 
Maintenance of theſe Garriſons would be expenſive; no Voluntiers offered themſelves Ml 


to defend the Frontiers; nor were the People able to contribute any thing more to. 


wards theſe new Expences. So that the Senate came to no Concluſion, but adjourned J 


the Conſideration of the Affair to the next Day. | 


F. XV. THEN the Conſul Fabius formed a Deſign worthy of his Affection for his . 
Country. He aſſembled together his own Family, and repreſented to them the Mi. 


chief the Hetrurians did in the Roman Territory. He informed them how difficult the 


Senate found it to put an End to theſe troubleſome Incurſions which were ſo diſho- 


nourable to the Republick; and, in ſhort, propoſed it to them to charge themſelves 
alone, and at their own Expence, with a Commiſſion equally important and glorious. 


The Fabii conſented, and reſolved to get ſo ſeaſonable an Offer of devoting them- 
ſelves to the Service of their Country, accepted by the Senate; and the next Day all the 


illuſtrious Patricians who bore the Name of Fabius, came to the Door of the Senate. 
houſe. It was not known, what Petition this numerous Family came to preſent; and 
the Surprize of the Senators was extremely great, when they heard the Conſul Fabius 


ſpeak in this manner: Zou are not ignorant, Conſcript Fathers, of the preſent Di. 


zreſs of the Republick.' Nothing but 4 Garriſon of attive vigilant Men, who continu- 
+ 0 upon the Frontiers, — guard you againſt the Robberies of the Veientes. It 


is in vain, and it would be expenſive, to ſend out great Armies againſt them. A ſmall! , | 


Number of Men, advantageouſly poſted, will be ſufficient to preſerve your Lands. Let 
Wer f, then be — —— at * Expence of the Publick ; but in this, we only de- 


to give your Conſent that the Fabian Family may run all the Hazards, and it i 
lee al l ae your Frontiers. Let the Veientes, for the fu. 
ture, be conſidered as the Enemies of the Fabii only. They promiſe you, that they alone 


ſelf. bear all the Expences, of defendin 


will maintain the Dignity of the Roman Name. We undertake it as 4 Family-War, 
The Republick ſhall neither furniſh Men nor Money for this neceſſary Eupedition. 
InE Conſuls Propoſal being received with Applauſe, and unanimouſly approved; 
Fabius inſtantly went out of the Senate, and brought his Relations, who waited 
for him, the News of their having Leave to depart. for the Frontiers: And early the 
next Day, theſe illuſtrious Patricians appeared under Arms at Cæſo Fabius's Door. 


They were 306 in 27 Number, deſcended from different Branches, but all originally | | 


derived from the ſame Stock, and all of the Name of Fabius. The Report was ſpread 


all over Rome, that one ſingle Family took upon it the Weight of an uſeful and bur-W 
denſome War. The People ran together in Crowds, to ſee theſe brave Men ſet 2 : 
whole Valour and Liberality charmed them. Had we, ſaid they, but two other ſuc ; 


Families in Rome, we ſhould be out of the Reach of all our Enemies! The Aqui and 


the Volſci would make no more Incurſions on our Lands. Theſe illuſtrious Relations _ | 
drew. up in Order of Battle, dreſſed in their military Habits : And there was not _ 4 | 
theſe Heroes, but was worthy to command an Army. The ſame M. Fabius, who had 


won the Battle of Veii, and was now cured of the Wounds he had received the laſt 


8 | | : raged cs iis af | abian Family, 
27 This Hill, which is now called Monrorie, was thoſe who were deſcended from the F 
then without the Pomeriam of Rome. Ancus Martins and bore the Name of Fabins. H re, 2 
ba made it the chief Bulwark of the City, by ſur- the following Words, -Omnes Preis onnes un 
rounding it with Walls, for the Defence of Kome, Gentis, i.e. they were all of the 1 E 
again ih Incurſjons' of the Hetruriaus. all deſcended from the ſame Stock. 4000 "willing 
- 28 Livy, it's crue, reckons but 306 Men, who en- D. Hal, of their Relations and Clients, yy 15 
gaged in this Expedition, 45 S trecenti Militet. But to ſhare the Dangers of the Enterprize ** s. each, 
js eaſy to reconcile his Account with that of D. Hal. Livy ſufficiently intimates, when he adds, ofefarte” 
It is evident he includes none in this 306 Soldiers, but tur turba propria coguatorum ſodaliumque. 
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Fiat, commanded the Troop, He carried with him about 4000 Men, partly the Vaſ. Year of 1 
als, and partly the Clients of his Family: And the Admiration of the Romans was as R 0 M E 
Feat, as their Expectations of Succeſs in the Enterprize. They followed theſe War- ECLXXIV: 
doors with Vows, and ſaid, Co, and be as ſucceſsful as you are brave! May your good Co Fance 
urtune be anſwerable to your Virtues! The Conſulſhip and other publick Honours and T.V mor 
ball always be the Reward of your Merit. As they paſſed by the 25 Capitol, the Peo- Hh ee 
e offered up Prayers to all the Gods for them: But the Event ſhewed that their B. 9: p. 573. 
Vows were in vain. At length, the Fabii and their Company arrived at the Banks of 
little River, then called the Cremera ?, but now the Baccano. There they built a 
Fort, in a ſteep Place, ſurrounded it with a double Ditch, and erected Towers at cer- 
uin Diſtances. Whilſt they were making this Sort of Camp, or Caftle, Cæſo Fabius 
the Conſul, who had gathered ſome Troops together to cover the Workmen, entered 
the Country of the Hetrurians, and pillaged ir. He brought great Quantities of Corn, 
ad numberleſs Cattle to the new Fort; and all the Booty he took from the Enemy, 
WY ys for the new Garriſon, When the Works were finiſhed, fo as to be paſt Danger 
om the Inſults of the Enemy, the Conſul led his Troops back to Rome. The Family 
ol the Fabii did an incredible deal of Miſchief to the Yejentes, and to all the Hetru- 
ia in general. No Husbandmen durſt appear any more in their Plains, or bring 
WY : Cattle into their Paſtures. The very Proviſions which were carrying to Yer, were 
ten ſurprized by the Fabii. Their manner of making War was to divide their Men 
WT into four little Bodies. One was left to guard the Camp, the other three marched in- 

o three ſeveral Parts of the Country; and nothing was ever more ſucceſsful than 

their firſt Expeditions. The Enemy attempted in vain to ſurprize the Fort, or draw 

them into Ambuſcades. They were always repulſed or beaten. e SURE, 
F. XVI. IN the mean time, new Conſuls were choſen at Rome, which were 30 L. Year of 
Anilius, and C. Servilius. As for Cæſo Fabius, he had no ſooner laid down the R O M E 

(ſalſbip, but he deſired the Senate's Permiſſion to go and join his Family on the CCLXXV. 
Frontiers.” Leave was accordingly given him to go to the Banks of the Cremera, but j*x,,..q. 
n Favour to him, and to gain him the more Reſpect, the Republick created a new and C. Sravi 
once, which afterwards became very common. He went to make War with the Lis, Conſuls. 
ientes with the Title of 3: Proconſul, which was, till then, unknown in Rome. 


v Livy obſerves that the Fabi went out of the City 
n the Porta Carmentalis, and that all the Company 
ned by on the right Side of the Temple of Janus. 
lfelict vid, gps rw. porte Carmentalis profecti. 
tier after the unfortunate Battle of the Cremera, 
tis Gate was thought accurſed, and the Romans gave 
ide Name of Porta Scelerata, or, the accurſed Gate. 
Ina Carmentalis que dicitur, quod ei proximum 
lamente ſacellum fuit, appellatur a quibuſdam ſcele- 
fa, quod per eam ſex & trecenti Fabii cum clientium 
milbus quingne egreſſi adverſus Etruſcos, ad amnem 
liemeram omnes Tens interfecti: Qua de cauſa factum 
i, ut ea porta intrare egredive omen habeatur — 


tefus, Ovid, in his 20 Book of Haſti, ſpeaks of the De- 


ture of the Fabii, of the Curſe annexed to the Gate 


lamentalis, and of the Temple of Janus. 
Larmentss 2 dea tra eſt. via proxima Fano, 
1 10 anc noli quiſquis es, omen habet. 
li Fama refert Fa bios exiſſe trecentos. 

Porta vacat cul pa, ſed tamen omen habet. | 
1 adds, that the: Senate made it Matter of Reli- 
eu, never to aſſemble in the Temple of Fauus. So 

herltitious were the firſt Romani | 
31 According to Volaterranns, B. 5. Geogr. ch. 20. 
ver of Cr emera, after it had watered a Part of 
ve Country, vohich reaches from Veii to Rome, diſ- 
aged it ſelf” into the Tyber, near a Village, which 
calls Prima Porta, fix Miles from Rome. But Clu- 
7:5 does 110t think this an exact Account of it. He 
5 S If agrees better with another River, which he 
5 La Fo.fz, which falls into the Tyber in the Neigh- 
prog of Scrofano, where the antient City of Veii 
\Merly ſtood, according to this Geographer, He is 
"fore of Opinion, that the River of Cremera is the 
. ethat now runs out of the Lake Baccavo, and falls 
of the 75er, five Miles from Rowe. The Natives 
| 1 it the Yarca, or the Valca. Upon this Suppoſi- 
0 , adds Cluverius, what Livy ſays, viz. that there 
qa yalt Plain between Veit, and the Fort built near 


— 


the Cremera, is true. Ad conſpecta procul a Cremera 
magno campi intervallo pecora decurreruut. 

30 Neither Livy, D. Hal. nor Caſſiodorus, diſtin- 
ou the two Conſult for this Year by their Surnames. 


evertheleſs, it is certain from the Faſti Capitolini, 


that :92:/:z5, who was now Conſul the ſecond time, 
had the Surname of Mamercus Mamercinus, Diods- 


ras confirms the ſame thing. According to the Capi- 


toline Marbles, C. Serv. Structus Ahala, either died 
before his Office expired, or actually abdicated it; 
ſince we learn from theſe antient Monuments, that 
one Eſquilinus was choſen in his room: whether he 
was the ſame with T. Herminins, as ſome conjecture, 
or with Corn. Lentulus, whom Diod. Siculus makes 
L. Amilias's Collegue, is uncertain. But neither 
Livy nor D. Hal. ſay any nes this Promotion, in 
order to fill Serviliu,s Place, The Greek Tables leave 
us ſome Footſteps of the Conſul Eſquilinas. We there 
read b 2 i inſtead of EK εν As to the 
Prenomen of Mamercas, given to KÆmilius, Plutarch 
in his Lives of Numa and 5. Emilius, ſpeaks of one 
Mamercas, the Son of Pythagoras, whoſe Name, he 
ſays, Nama borrowed, to give it to one of his Chil- 
dren, who was the Stock of the Æmilian Family. 


But this Origin is as fabulous as the Arrival of Pyzha- 


goras in Italy, in the Time of that ſecond King of 
Rome; as we have ſhewn, B. II. Feſtus will have 
it, that the Prænomen of Mamercut was uſed by the 
Oſci, to ſignify the God Mars; and he gives us two 
Conjectures about the Name of Amilius. Some de- 
rive it from the Son of Pythagoras, whoſe Surname 
was milos, on account of his ſweet Temper, O- 
thers carry up the Origin of it as high as Aſcanius, the 


Son of AÆneas, who had two Sons, one named 2 


milius, and the other stb. i e 

32 Livy does not mention the Creation of a Pro- 
conſul, till the Year 289. He then ſpeaks of T. Quin. 
tins Barbatus as ſuch, who commanded the 21 of 


the Republick againſt the gui, in that Quality. I his * 


Dignity, 


362 The ROMAN HISTORY. Book VIII. 
Year of This was not at firſt one of thoſe Offices, which were conferred by the Centuries ; 
ROME the Campus Martius. Sometimes the Senate alone, at other times the People 2 in 

only by Tribes, or 32 by Curie, honoured ſome private Perſon with this Title. G _ 

L” Anwvs, gave him no Authority, but over the Army he commanded. As for the Trve ich 
and x 94 th Proconſul had indeed the ſame Power over them, as if he had been Conſul * the 
Dian. Hal. then, in Quality of Proconſul, that Cæſo Fabius ſet out to carry on the War with Me , 
B. 9. 7-574 Veientes, in the ſame manner as his Relations had fo happily begun it. It was a C 
| prizing to ſee one ſingle Family cope with a large Lucumony, and gain the Abend. 


+" Bo 
3 


ant over it. Indeed, while the Fabii had none to contend with but the + — Y 
they entirely worſted them. But the latter ſoon got all Hetruria to engage in = 3 


uarrel. They repreſented in a general Diet, That their Canton was a Barr 
_ the Romans; That if that was ſuffered to be broken through, the E —— 
would penetrate into the moſt diſtant Lucumonies; and laſtly, That conſiderable Suc- 


cours were therefore neceſſary, to demoliſh a Fort, on the Deſtruction of which the N g 
Safety of all the Hetrurians in general depended. And upon this, they were prom ice 


as many Troops as they deſired. 


TRE Report of the Renewal of a ſerious War with all Hetruria, was no ſooner 3 | | 
brought to Rome, but News likewiſe came, that the « Aqui on one Side, and the /,7. Wi 


ſci on the other, were ravaging the Country of the Latins. The Conſuls therefore 
made all haſte to raiſe three Armies, to engage theſe three troubleſome Nations 
whoſe Loſſes had not diſheartened them. Each Army conſiſted of two Legions, that 
is, of above 16000 Men, including the Auxiliaries ſent by the Latins, the Hernici 
and the other Allies, to the Republick. Servilius, one of the Conſuls, led one Army 
againſt the Volſci; another was appointed to act againſt the Hetrurians, under the 
Command of his Collegue L. Amiliuus; and the Republick made S. Furius Genera) 
of the third, with the Title likewiſe of Proconſul. Theſe three Commanders had dif- 
ferent Succeſs. The Proconſul Furius only ſhewed himſelf to the Aqui, and they 
were ſeized with Terror, and immediately diſperſed. But this was not the Caſe with 
the Volſci. Their Armies were inured to War, and their Troops brave. The Conſul 
Servilius was not cautious enough in the haſty Defiance he gave them. He found he 
had intrepid Men to deal with, who reſiſted him with Vigour, drove him back into 
his Camp, and forced him to continue there, without ſtirring. As to the Conſul 
Dion. Hal. e /Emilias, he behaved himſelf better againſt the Hetrurians. He found an Army of 
5.9. 5. 575. JVrentes ſtrengthened with Reinforcements from the other Lucumonies : and would 
not give himſelf any more time than was neceſlary to fix his Poſt. He marched againſt 
the Enemy early the next Day. The Succeſs of the Battel was long equal 33 on both 
Sides, but the Cavalry made the Victory incline to the Romans. They firſt fell upon i 
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the Right Wing, fighting ſometimes on Horſeback, and ſometimes on Foot, as the 


A 
Ky) 


Ground would permit. From thence they came to the Left Wing, and put both intc 
Diſorder : And after the Wings were routed, the main Body gave way. All the He 
Lis. B-2.c.49. trurian Army fled towards their Camp; and the Conſul purſued them hither, and be 


ſieged them in it all the reſt of the Day, and the Night following. The Romans were z 


already Maſters of the Rampart, when the Hetrurians, wounded, and ſpent with Fe 2 
tigue, quitted their Entrenchments, and retired partly to Yezz, and partly to the Hill 
then called The Red 34 Rocks. The Plunder of the Hetrurian Camp, which was gi 


Dignity, if I may ſo ſpeak, being yet in its Infancy, Care and Vigilance of the Senate, and chief Magi 
was ſolely confined to the Command of the Rowan ſtrates, for the Election of a Proconſul; or that, in at 
Troops, in ConjunQures when the Preſence of the urgent Neceflity, the Senate and People joined it 
Conſul was neceſſary at Rome, or when the Republick, proclaiming him whom they thought molt worthy oi 
being attacked by ſeveral different Nations at once, that Office. But when the Proconſulate became ii 
was forced to ſend ſeveral Armies into the Field, and common Office in the Republick, the People aſſem 
conſequently to increaſe the Number of her Generals. bled by Tribes, ſometimes by Carie, and, more rarely 
When the Expedition was ended, the Proconſulate by Centeries, had their Share in this Election - of which 
expired. But that was not the when Rome be- we ſhall find many Inſtances in this Hiſtory, _ MM 
came Miſtreſs of /raly, and gave Law to almoſt all 34 According to Livy, the Herruriaus were ſeize 
the Nations in Europe; ſhe then appointed Govern- with Fear, upon the firſt Motion of the Romaun i 
ours over the conquered Provinces, in Quality of order to fight. He adds, that they wanted Ground tf 
Procomſali, and Propretors. Theſe Offices, which widen their Ranks, and draw up in order of Battle 
were not common till long after this 2 had great In this Perplexity, continues the Hiſtorian, the Roma 
2 annexed to them, as we ſhall obſerve in its Cavalry took them in Flank, and gave them fuch : 
roper Place. Og Shock, that they were forced to give way, and fly, be 
33 The Roman Hiſtorians are not expreſs enough fore they had come to an Engagement. 

to make it clear, whether the Procomſuſſbip was diſ- 35 Cluverius places theſe Re? Rocks, or Sara N 

poſed of by the Senate, or People, at this time. Ne- bra, in the Neighbourhood of Borgbetto, nine Mile 

vertheleſs, as this was then but a tranſient Dignity, and from Rome. Holſtenius fixes them in the Place 10) 
only took place on theſe extraordinary Occaſions, it called Monte Tieveri. 

is natural to believe, that the People depended on the 2 | 
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WY? 
3 enable Defeat diſcouraged the Yezentes for the preſent from continuing the War ; 
they ſent an humble Embaſly to Æmilius to beg a Peace. But the Conſul ſhewed 

$3 i leſpect to the Senate; referred the Embaſſadors to the Conſcript Fathers, to treat 
al them at Rome; and they, in their turn, referred it to the Conſul, to ſettle the 
WET onditions of the Treaty. | ED 
vorne could be more convenient for Rome, than the Subjection of the Veientes. 
nutte Condition to which they were reduced, the Romans might have put this flou- 
ug Lucumony on the Foot of the Hernici, and the Latins; a Part of their Lands 
igt have been taken from them; and one of thoſe Treaties of Alliance ſettled with 
m, which made Nations ſubject to the Republick. But the Conſul treated the Con- 
WY.cd with Indulgence ;, and granted them a Peace, without demanding Hoſtages as 
WS:cuitics for their Fidelity, and without requiring any thing more of them, than 
bon for the Soldiers for two Months, and Money for the Expence of the War for 
A Triumph ſeems to have been due to the brave Mmilius, after gaining a Vic- 
u the Conſequence of which was, the Humiliation of a moſt troubleſome Canton 


353 


ap as free Booty to the Soldiers, enriched them for a great while. The Hetruriatis Year of 
e a rich Nation, and their Luxury followed them into their Camps. This conſi- R O M. 


CCLXXV. 


L. Amilivs, 
and C. SERVvI- 
L Ius, Conſuls. 
Dion. Hal. 

B. 9. p. 576. 
Livy, B. 2. 
zbid. 


BY: Htrvria : But the Senate and People oppoſed Æmilius's Attempt to obtain it. 


e vas accuſed of having affected an Independence, becauſe he had given the Enemy 
ck advantageous Terms, without communicating them to the Publick. Neverthe- 
c 2s he was a Man of Merit, he was invited to employ his Troops and Skill, in 
WY: ving his Collegue, who was embaraſſed with the War againſt the Volſci: and upon 
WJ Condition, the Senate promiſed to receive him into Favour. But Amilius being 
WJ:ccdingly piqued at the Refuſal he had met with, returned to Rome, and com- 
WJ lined to the People of the Proceedings of the Senate. According to him, the only 
aon, why the Patricians were diſſatisfied with his having expedited the Peace with 
e /eientes, was their political Views, which always tended to the Diſadvantage of 
Wi: cople. They labour, ſays he, to prolong the Wars abroad, only to delay the Execu- 
inf the Caſſian Law, and the Diſtribution of the conquered Lands. Nay, he went 
ier. To ſhew his Reſentment, he was ſo far from marching to aſſiſt Servi/ius 
zinſt the Volſci, that he disbanded his own Army, and recalled that which Furius 
gainſt the Aqui. The latter, who, as Proconſul, was only Armiliuss Vicege- 
u was obliged to obey ; and by this means the enraged Conſul conveyed his own 
eentments into the Minds of the People. From that time, the Tribunes took occa- 
WW again to inveigh againſt the Senate, and renew the Pretenſions of the Commo- 
iy to the Diviſion of the Lands. | 
= (XVI. Such was the Situation of Affairs at Rome, when the new Conſuls entered 


nation to break Treaties, was well known. However, the Nation of the Hetru- 
a was offended at the ſeparate Peace the Veian Lucumony had made with Rome, 
out the Conſent of a General Diet; and cited the Yerentes to appear in an 
enbiy; and declared their Precipitation, in reconciling themſelves to Rome, 


barding a War with them, or breaking the Treaty they had made with the Ro- 
; which put them into great Perplexity. Ho, ſaid they, can we break the neu 
lay we have made, with Honour? But an Hetrurian in the Aſſembly removed their 
aue, and ſtarted an Expedient, to do it without Diſhonour. Demand of the Ro- 

Ws, ſaid he, the Demolition of their Fort, and inſiſt upon their recalling the Garriſon, 
Wl: is 4 Reſtraint upon you. Jou may urge, that the Peace makes it uſeleſs. Theſe 
| Imands the Pride of Rome will never ſuffer her to grant ; and her Refuſal will be 

fur Pretence for renewing the War. This Advice was approved; all Hetruria im- 


tiers, and their Fort. But the Family were too wiſe, and too tender in Point of 


Þ Diodorus, as uſual, dignifies the Names of the who was made Conſul with A. Val. Poplicolæ, the firſt 
ul; for this Year. It is probable, the firſt was Year after the Expulſion of the T. arquins, and ho 
| Kle tothe two Horatii, who were Conſuls, one dedicated the Capitol. As for T. Menenins, he was 
A Year of Rome 296, according to the Faſii Ca- the Son of that T. Memenins, who reconciled the Pa- 
1 and the other in the Year 304. What is ſure, zricians and Plebeiaus by his Fable. 


"Mat this C. Horatius was the Son of M. Horatius, 3 E 
| e | r HFonouf, 


3 
8 
8 * 


uinal. So that the other eleven Lucumonies reduced them to the Dilemma, either 


Kiately took up Arms; and the Veientes ſent to give the Fabii notice, to quit the 


Year of 


q Wren their Office. C. Horatius 35 was one, and T. Menenius the other; whoſe Conſul. R O M E 
eas not happy, but abounded with Misfortunes. Tho Peace was concluded with 9 
le Vezentes, the Family of the Fabii did not quit their Poſt, but continued on the C Honariwe, 


WJ nticrs; which was a wiſe Precaution: for the Inconſtancy of the Veientes, and their aud "ware 
| , Conluts; 
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CCLXXVI. 
C. Hox Arrius, 


and T. MzxxE- 


wvs, Conſuls. 


Diez. Hal. 
3.9 p. 578. 
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Year of Honour, to comply with the Propoſal of the Yejentes. They looked l 
ROME ſult: and inſtantly reſolved upon War. x. upon it as an In 


Neither Party now confine | 

tirely to robbing : they often fought Bartels in the on Plain. The — 7 Fi 
voked to ſee themfelyes frequently beaten by an handful of Men, and ſurprized 1 
Reſiſtance one ſingle Family made againſt a whole Nation. What mh 
not do by Force, they attempted to accompliſh by Artifice. The Fabii had gained ſuc] 
frequent Advantages over the Enemy, that they thought nothing impoſſible to the 
Valour : and the Enemy endeavoured to make this Valour the Means =: 
ſtruction. They laid Snares for them, which brave Men were not able to avoid. They 
for ſome time cauſed ſeveral Herds of Cattel to appear, between while, in the Plain 
with their Herdſmen governing them, and guarded by a ſmall Number of Soldiers 
When the Fabii ſaw this, they came down from the Fort of the Cremera, t 


Hetrurians in a Wood; and 


Fabii; who marched out of their Fort in a great Body, and left no more Men in! 


than were neceſſary to defend it from a Surprize. They advanced in good Order; and 
upon their Approach, the Herdſmen and their Guard fled. Whilſt ſome of the Fabi 
purſued the Fugitives, to take them Priſoners, others ſeized the Cattel ; and a ſmall I 
Immediately the Het 
rians came out of their Ambuſh, ſurrounded the Romans on all Sides, and cut in piece 
all thoſe who were in purſuit of the Booty. As for thoſe who kept their Ranks, and 
formed a Body, they quitted the Plain in good Order, and gained an Eminence, witli 
They arrived there out of Breath, bu 
continually fighting the Enemy, who followed them; and when they were half wail 
up the Aſcent, they fell into greater Danger, than in the Plain. The Hetrurians ha 
had the Precaution to lodge Troops in a Wood, near this Hill. Theſe fell ſuddenliM 


Number of them continued drawn up in Order of Battel. 


full Reſolution to ſell their Lives very dear. 


on the Fabii, who were now ſurrounded with Enemies on all Sides: and then follo 


ed a furious Battel, in which the Romans performed prodigious Feats of Valour. The [ 
covered the Earth with the dead Bodies of many Hetrurians, diſengaged themſclveſM 


from others, and gained the Top of the Hill. There they paſſed the Night witho 


any Proviſions, and were ſtil] beſet by an Army of Hetrurians. The next Day, th 


Fabii, who were left to guard the Fort, were informed of the Danger of their Rel: 
tions and Maſters ; and inſtantly flying to their Relief, the Camp was almoſt deſertec 
As ſoon then as the Hetrarians perceived them in the Plain, they ſent out Detachmen 
to cut them off. Indeed theſe Romans from the Fort made a brave Reſiſtance, but 


therefore they could F y 


of their De. 


to c 3 
the Cattel, and diſperſe their Guard. Another time they played the ſame es 1 
higher in the Country. Still the brave Romans readily went wherever there was an FT 
Spoil to be had, or any Opportunity of fighting. Till at length, the Time was come o 
laying an Ambuſcade for them, in which the moſt intrepid Courage ſhould not »AMl 
able to withſtand the Multitude of the Enemy. The Yezentes lodged a whole Army o ET 
ted Centinels on all the Eminencies, to give notice : Ml 
the Men laying in Ambuſh, when they ſhould ſally out. Then they brought out al 
their Cattel, and all their Horſes, into a Valley, as it were to feed them: and th 
Guard that attended them appeared not to be great. This was enough 37 to tempt tai 


37 D. Hal.'s Account is as above: which he gives as 
the moſt authentick Relation, and moſt agreeable to 
the Teſtimony ofa great Number of credible Authors. 
Nevertheleſs, others are ſaid by the ſame Hiſtorian, to 
relate the Circumſtances of the unfortunate Defeat of 
the Fabii, in a different manner. Their Account is 
this. The Time was come, when the Family of the 
Fabii were to offer up a Sacrifice, and celebrate a Fa- 
mily-Feaſt together. In order to diſcharge this religious 
Duty, the Fabii marched out of the Fort of the Cre- 
mera, guarded by a ſmall Number of their Clients. 
Without uſing the Precautions, of ſending out Men 
to recomnoitre, and of marching in Order of Bartel, 
they paſſed thro? the Enemy's Country, with as much 
Confidence, as if they had been at Peace with them, 
and had had nothing to fear from the Hoſtilities of the 
Hetrarians, But they being informed of the Departure 
of the Fabi, did not fail to make their Advantage of 
it. The Veremes polled a Part of their Troops in an 
Ambuſcade, in the Road the Romans were to take, 
whillt a ſmall Body of an Army marched to meet the 
Guard, and prepared to attack it. And the Fabii, who 
er ag, fell into the Snare which had been 
laid for them. The Enemies, who lay in Ambuſh, 


4 


came out ſuddenly, and attacked them with Vigou 
ſome in Front, others in Flank ; whilit a Troop « 
Veientes, who followed cloſe after them, attacke 
them in the Rear. Being therefore ſurrounded on 
Sides, they at laſt fell; being overpowered with t 
Multitude, who continually poured . them, Son 
ers of Stones; Darts, and Javelins. D. Hal. honeſt 
owns, he cannot give any Credit to this Accoul 


' which has not the leaſt Shadow of Probability. 15 


credible, ſays he, that ſo many Romans in a Fatt 
ſhould abandon their Poſt, without an expreſs Ord 
from the Senate, and ſhould dare appear at Rome, U 
der Pretence of a Sacrifice; the Care of which mig 
have been committed to ſeveral others of their Fam 
and Name, whoſe great Age was a Diſpenſation 0 
their not bearing Arms ? And if we ſuppoſe, that 
the Fubii, not one excepted, had ſhut themſelv6s ! 
in the Fort of the Cremera, it would have been ſul 
cient for them to have diſpatched three or four ot 
Family to diſcharge their Obligations in the Name“ 
all the reſt. It muſt have been very impradentto los 
a Fortdefenceleſs, and at the Enemy's Mercy," 
vas of ſuch Conſequence, with reſpect to the 

of the Romans. | 


BENTO. 


ey loſt 
Their Tall 
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vas in Vain : They were ſurrounded with Enemies, and all deſtroyed, not a Man of Year of 
hem eſcaping. In the mean time, as ſoon as Day appeared, thoſe who were on the R ONE 
op of the Hill, being more oppreſſed with Hunger and Thirſt, than by the Enemy, 9 50 
ame down with the Rapidity of a Torrent, to break their Way through the Ene- CHozarms, 
my's Swords; and the Slaughter they made of the Hetrurians, is not to be ex- and T. Mzne- 


preſſed. The Heaps of the Dead were often a Barrier between them and the Enemy, 
and hindered them from reaching one another. At length, the Hetrurians, ſurprized 
their Loſſes, ſuſpended the Heat of the Action for ſome Hours, and promiſed theſe 
wave Men to let them paſs, if they would throw down their Arms, and give their 
Words, that they would abandon the Fort. But this was deemed a ſhameful Propoſal by 
Men thirſty of Blood, and warmed with ſtrong Deſires of Succeſs; and they choſe rather 
o nn the hazard of dying all together with Glory, than to ſave their Lives, by a mean 
= tion, which would reflect Diſhonour on their Family. They renewed the Attack; 
won which the Hetruriaus immediately changed their Way of fighting; and did 

got come to a cloſe Fight with their Swords; but kept at a diſtance, and overwhelmed 

theſe illuſtrious Warriors with Darts and Stones. The latter held out ſome time 

gainſt the unexpected Storm, and puſhed forwards, like Lions, on the Enemy, who 

lurſt not come near them. But at length the Hetrurians perceived, that the Swords 
of the Romans were moſt of them broken, and their Bucklers ſplit in pieces; and 

then, tho not till then, they ventured to attack them, Man to Man. What cannot 

Men in Deſpair do! The Fabii threw themſelves with Fury into the midſt of the 

Battalions, and ſnatched away the Arms of their Enemies, to fight them with their 

own Weapons. Some of them who lay upon the Ground half dead, roſe up, and 

came to yield their laſt Breath in the midſt of the Battel. In ſhort, their Fury made 

the Romans ſo formidable, that the Hetrurians were forced to have recourſe again 

to lavelins and Stones: and then theſe brave Relations were overwhelmed with them. 

But tho they were all lain, they left a deep Impreſſion of Roman Valour on the 

Minds of the Veientes. The Heads of all theſe brave Men were cut off; the Hetry- 

ans ſtuck them upon the Tops of their Lances; Carrying them towards the Fort, 

to haſten the Reduction of it. The ſmall Remains of the Fabii gave themſelves up to 

Deſpair, at the Sight of ſo many dear Heads; and Prudence was utterly neglected by Men 

under ſo great a Provocation to Rage. They did not ſtay to fight from the Ram. 

parts; but went to meet the Enemy without obſerving any Order in fighting. They 

med at nothing but to ſell their own Lives dear; Vengeance, and not Victory, was 

yhat they ſought. The Shame of ſurviving their Relations, and an Emulation of 

qualling their Glory, made them prodigal of their Lives. So that all the Men of 

this antient, numerous, and moſt illuſtrious Family, were cut off, and not one of | 
them eſcaped. Indeed, if we may give Credit to the Latin Hiſtorians, we ſhould L, B. 2. 
aud, That only one Youth of about fourteen Years of Age 38, was ſaved, of all the 55% f, 
306 Fabii; and That he afterwards repaired his Family, and perpetuated it. But ac- Aurel. Vigor. 


lmething of a miraculous Air to this tragical Event. It is true, that after the Defeat 


NIUs,Conſuls. 


cording to the Greek Hiſtorian this is a mere Fable, invented on purpoſe to give <q Gellius, 


. 38 In this Senſe Ovid ſays, Faſt. B. 2. 


Una dies Fabios ad bellum miſerat omnes, 
Ad bellum miſſos perdidit una dies. 

Ut tamen Herculeæ ſupereſſent ſemina gentis, 
Credibile eſt ipſus conſuluiſſe Deos. 

Nam puer impubes & adhuc non utiliꝶ urmis, 
Unius de Fabia gente relictus erat. | 


Livy, A. Victor, Silius, Feſtus, and Val. Maximas, 
Uthorize the ſame Tradition. But D. Hal. re jects it 


Truth, No Man can think, ſays he, that of all the 
, who periſhed at the Cremera, not one was 
married, or left any Children. Beſides, there was an 
ed Law in Rome, which forbad Celibacy, and all 
de Citizens were obliged to marry, after a certain 

& Otherwiſe the Cenſors had a Power of puniſhing 
le Offenders, by Fine, Degradation, or otherwile. 
\ cording to Cicero, B. 2. de Legib. it was one of 
. principal Duties of theſe Magiſtrates to enquire 
" thoſe who lived unmarried. CALIBES ESSE PRo- 
th. ITO. To make them the more contemptible, 
loſt a Part of the Privileges of Roman Citizens. 


$4 Fable, which has not the leaſt Appearance of 


heir Teſtimony was not admitted in Courts of Juſ- 


tice, and they were not ſuffered to make a Will. So 


that, the Judge, before he admitted the Oath or De- 
poſition of any Witneſs, always asked him, whether 
he was married? Ex ANIMI TUI SENTEN TI. 
UXOREMu HABES, i. e. Tell me ſincerely; Have 


thought by the Pagans an enormous Crime, which the 
Gods would puniſh in Hell. Now is ic credible, that 
the Fabii ſhould conſpire together to violate a Law 
which had been religiouſly obſerved by their Anceſ- 
tors? Nay, ſuppoſing chat they were diſpenſed from 
it, is it not natural to believe, that they had younger 
Brothers, who might ſupport the Hopes of the Family, 
and perpetuate the Name of the Fabii? This is ſo 
roundleſs a Suppoſition, continues D. Hal. that it is 
neath the Dignity of an Hiſtorian to mention it. But 
theſe Reaſons have not hindered Perixoniut from de- 
claring himſelf for Livy, and the other antient Au- 
thors, againſt D. Hal. But all he urges, in Defence 
of this Fact, does not amount to more than Conjec- 
ture. Preſumption and Probability are on the Side of 
the Greek Hiſtorian. You will find Perixonius's Re- 


flexions on this Subject in the fifth Chapter of his Aui- 
madverfiones Hiſtorice, or Hiſtorical Kemarks, 


of 


you a Wife? Nor was this all. A ſingle Life was 
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Year of of the Fabii at the Cremera, there appeared only one Fabius in the R ; 
R OM E long time, whoſe Merit equalled the Reputation of his Aae and pag K 
naps we 


Al, ought thus to underſtand this figurative Expreſſion of the antient Roman Wr. ol 
CHoxarius, That there was but one Fabius 4er in their Pamily Livy, and thoſe who we ters, el 
ad dünn him, have perhaps underſtood it too literally, But be that as it will, Nis fe Fir 
4 conſiderable Loſs, and ſhewed all the Concern at it that Gratitude ovale On Ws 
She gave the Name of Porta Scelerata, or, The Accurſed Gate, to the Gate Car my uit 
lis, thro which they paſſed, when they went out of the City. The Day of 17 pp 
feat was reckoned among the unlucky Days, and it was forbidden to begin + oa bo 
of COT. upon it. 59 Sim any thing fius 
F. XVIII. Wnen the Veientes firſt began to renew their Hoſtilities agai bug 
bii, News was brought to Rome, that he Volſci likewiſe were 3 1 2 = Thc 
which their Advantages the laſt Year, and their Experience in military Affairs m py ble 
formidable to the Romans. It was therefore neceſſary to raiſe Troops to oppoſe 5 aue 
theſe Nations; and then the Tribunes of the People made the ſame Oppoſition to h - UW 
Levies as formerly. They again demanded, in favour of the Commonalty, That by: 5 100 
Lands ſhoutd be diſtributed. And the very dangerous Situation of the publick Af. . 
fairs, was their only Motive to deſiſt from purſuing their Demands for a time Twd LO” orc 
Armies were raiſed; one committed to the Conduct of the Conſul Menenius to 16 By 
againſt the Hetrurians ; and the other to his Collegue Horatius, to act againſt the! ue 
Valſti. Had Menenius made the Diſpatch which was neceſſary, he had arrived ſoon ...+ 
enough to have delivered the Fabii out of their Danger. He was but 30 Stadia from rhich 
the Field of Battle, when they were cut in Pieces; and his Slowneſs, which ſeemed af SF == 
feed, created a Suſpicion that he had deſignedly given them up to Deſtruction. Hi |S Man 
Jealouſy of the Fabian Family was well known, and he might perhaps be afraid that 5 * 
all the Honour of the Campaign he was going to make, would be given to theſd J ado 
brave Defenders of their Country. When he came into the Territory of the Viente * ba 
he found the Hetrurians puffed up with their Victory. The Place where he encamp en 
ed, was very unlucky to him; and the Enemy took occaſion from thence to deſpiſꝗ 2 
him. He placed himſelf on the Declivity of an Hill, without encloſing the Top of i $ lumde 
within his Entrenchments: And from thence therefore the Herrurians attacked him wy 
They marched ſome Horſe up the Back-ſide of the Hill, and got to the very Top of ii muſt no 
and by help of the Horſemen, the Hetrurian Foot likewiſe climbed up, and ther . be Wor 
formed a Camp above that of the Romans. But ſtill, Menenius's Fault had been pa Ez 2 ti 
donable, if he would have acknowledged it: Whereas he choſe rather to continue ii os 
ſo diſadvantageous a Poſt, than to own he had made a bad Choice; and his Imprulif a * whe 
dence and Obſtinacy were both puniſhed. For ſome Days, nothing paſſed between thi f 2 | 
Hetrurians and Romans but little Skirmiſhes, in which the former always had th . the 
Advantage. They fought from above, with Men poſted below them. Beſides, as the * of 
Country was the Seat of the War, the Inhabitants often intercepted the Convoys « * X OY 
Corn and Water which were coming to the Romans. The Conſul had not had Pri 1 Fertis 
caution enough to place himſelf within Reach of a River or Spring. In ſhort, M FT 1 A 
nenius was reduced to a Neceſſity, either of giving Battle, or of periſhing in his Camp + Ahab 
and to increaſe the Misfortune, he was not in a Condition to chooſe an advantageoi 4 noche 
Piece of Ground to fight in. He was under a Neceſſity of drawing up his Troops, of e 
a Sort of Trench or Hollow, where there was not room to extend them. Thus oi 1 
falſe Step in War draws a Man neceſſarily into many others, in conſequence of | 5 . 1 
The Hetrurians, who promiſed themſelves all imaginable Succeſs, from the Incapaci Va 
of the Roman General, were ready to accept the Offer he made them of a Battle; thi WT 3 This r 
drew up on the Brow of the Hill, and from thence fell upon the Conſul, with an Us, ſomey 
my twice as numerous as his. Beſides the Advantage of the Ground, they had th . 4. V5 a 
likewiſe, that their foremoſt Ranks were ſo driven on by. thoſe behind them, ti Faſt 2 
they could not retreat. Being therefore under a Neceſſity of fighting, and utterly u 3 dun Phi 
able to draw back, the Hetrurians drove the Romans before them, and tumbl N 
them down the Hill. It is not eaſy to ſay, how great a Number of Centurions a e 258. FT 
brave Soldiers fell in this unequal Engagement. The Conſuls Army was ſo war fl D. Hal, 
Puſhed, that they were obliged to ſeek for Refuge in their Camp. But the Hetrurid na Lo 
purſued them to it, and beſieged them there. It was taken that very Night, aftcr! hy thi 
Romans had ſhamefully deſerted it; and the Hetrurians choſe rather to plunder "ce about 
than purſue the Enemy in their Flight. Had they followed the Romans cloſe pa 
their whole Army muſt have been cut off. However, the Hetrurians did not lol 0 ate 
| 4 eretore « 
| 
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ver the Roman Territory. They came even to the Hill Zaniculus, and poſted them- 
WT (cs upon the Top of it; from whence they could fee all that paſſed in Rome, 
nud obſerve what Motions were made in the City, by way of Preparation againſt 
= , cicgc. The ſafeſt Way was to recall the Conſul Horatius immediately, and 
WY ih him, the Army which was appointed to act againſt the Volſci. As ſoon as that 
WY ,pcarcd, the Affairs of the Republick had a quite different Aſpect. The Enemy had 
WY icady paſſed the Zyber, and in a manner blocked up Rome. But the brave Hora- 
uu delivered his diſtreſſed Country. The Succeſs of the firſt of the two Battles he 
WY pught with the Enemy, was pretty equal on both Sides, but the laſt was deciſive. 
WY thc former was fought near the Gate Collina, the latter near the Temple 39 of Hope. 


WY cd the City. Thus ended a Conſulſbip which brought nothing but Glory to Ho- 
us; nothing to Menenius but Contempt and the Hatred of the People, which did 
bt die with his Office. | | 
b. XIX. Tar Reaſon why the Depoſition of the preceding Conſuls was haſtened, 
BY i order to a more ſpeedy Choice of Succeſſors, is to me unknown. A. Virginius 49, 
ad P. Servilius, had the Reputation of being great Commanders; and they were in- 
ned with this Office on the Summer 41 Solſtice, tho' it had formerly been the Cuſ- 
on not to chooſe Conſuls till towards the Autumnal Equinox. Indeed the Danger to 
lich the City was expoſed called for ſpeedy Relief: The Hetrurians, tho fatigued 
nh the two Battles Horatius had fought with them, yet had not entirely laid aſide their 
beign of beſieging Rome. They kept it blocked up, and did not decamp from the 
BY {iculus, on which they had fortified themſelves. The Famine began now to be ſen- 
ay il felt in the City, which had been occaſioned by the Incurſions of the Hetrurians. 
e Lands had been left unſown the laſt Year, for fear of their Ravages; all the 
WY ms in the Country had been burnt or plundered; and Proviſions could not now 
WY brought to Nome without Difficulty, either by Land or Water. Nevertheleſs, the 
lumber of the Inhabitants was conſiderably increaſed. To the 110000 Men, all Ro- 
WJ Citizens, and fit to bear Arms, which were reckoned up in the laſt Cenſus, we 
nt now add, the Countrymen who were fled into the City for Refuge, as well as 
ie Women, Children, and Slaves, and that vaſt Number of Foreigners, who exer- 
cd the meaneſt Trades in Rome. It is known, that the Roman Citizens were for- 
ien to debaſe themſelves by practiſing mechanical Arts. This Multitude of Peo- 
aj, who were uſeleſs in War, were at leaſt three times as many in Number as the 
aiery; and the meaneſt of the People were alſo moſt earneſt in demanding Bread 
im the Senate. They gathered together in Companies, to go and plunder the Gra. 
ries of the Rich; and their Clamours and Mutinies were encouraged by the Tri- 

Wines, who threw all the Hatred of the publick Want upon the Conſcript Fathers. 


nie a Regulation, that the Citizens ſhould keep no more in their Granaries, than 
yy neceſſary for the bare Subſiſtence of their Families. And laſtly, they fixed the 
© ice of Corn at a moderate Rate, conſidering the Scarcity. But theſe wiſe Precau- 
bs were only ſerviceable for a time. The Romans found themſelves at laſt under a 
WF"cccflity either of being ſtarved to Death, or of marching out of the City in Arms, 
"driving the Enemy, which was the Cauſe of their Miſery, farther off. The two 


Y This Temple of Hope, was about eight Stadia, this, Ti Tws 7 Tporas Atxipoopis foo, i. e. about 
5, ſomewhat more than goo Geometrical Paces, zhe Winter Solſtice, in the Month of December. But 
__ Rome, according to D. Hal. | this is too forced an Emendation, to be agreeable to 
4 irginius is furnamed 7. ricoſtus and Ratilus, Men of Judgment, who are ſcrupulous in admitting 
I" ne Fat; Conſulares. Servilins has the Surname of Corrections. Beſides, ſince the MSS. agree with the 
Z Pan, which was pretty common in the Servilian printed Copies, there is no room to ſuppoſe a Miſtake 
ah. He was the Son of P. Serv. Priſcus, who in the Copyiſts. It is therefore more natural to believe 
Conſul, with M. Claudius Sabinus, in the Year of that D. Hal. added the Words, in the Summer Solſtice, 
: lime 258, | | | of his own Head. He might probably have confound- 
. Hal, ſays, the Conſuls for this Year entered ed the Month of Auguſt with that of June. Each was 
nn their Office in the Month of Auguſt, near the indeed the fixth Month, according to the different Or- 
ner Solſtice, my? rx; $ipiu eg Tr; Eifrinov der of the Months of the old Roman Year, and to that 
6 Why the Greek Hiſtorian thus carries back the of the — Calendar. The Month of Ag was 
llice about two Months, is not to be conceived. the ſixth, reckoning from March, with whic Romu- 
n finding it impoſſible to reconcile two ſuch s Year began: And it was therefore called Sex:;- 
ſompatible hings, as the Summer Solſtice and the Jig. The Month of June is likewiſe the ſixth Month 
"th of Auguſt, * Recourſe to a Correction. In- in the Calendar of Julius Cæſar, reckoning from Fa- 


therefore of the former Reading, he ſubſtitutes * which is the firſt Month of the * 2 
| 15 | l 


f &rertheleſs, the Senators gave good Orders for the Relief of the People. They ſent. 
aut Merchants to buy Corn, in thoſe Provinces where it was moſt plenty. They 
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be Advantages of their Victory. Their Army paſſed the Cremera, and ſpread it ſelf Year of 


ROME.” 
CCLXXVI, 


C.HoraTivs, 
and T. Mene- 
NIUs, Conſuls. 
Liv. B. 2. c. 5 l. 
Dion. Hal. 


B. 9. p. 5 82. 


5 the Valour of the brave Conſul revived the Courage of the Roman Soldiers, and ſe- 


Year of 


ROME 
CCLXXVII. 


A. VIgoiIxius, 
and P. SkRVvI- 


Lis, Conſuls. 
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Year of Conſuls therefore led all the Roman Forces into the Field; paſſed the Tyler 
E O 1M E Barks, at Midnight; and in the Morning encamped within Reach of the Fanicul 5 
CCLXXVIE. n car the Hetrurians. Hunger will admit of no Delays. As ſoon as it was Day r. A 
Þ AVmens, offered Battle. Virginius commanded the right Wing, and Servilins the left. As Pi | 2 
_=_ . e the Hetrurians, they looked upon the Ruin of the Republick as certain; and thou bt 
* y that the gaining this ſingle Battle would haſten it more than the Famine it ſelf which 

exhauſted its Strength. Their Hopes therefore of overcoming a famiſhed People, mage 

them alſo in haſte to engage; but the Advantage they had gained over Menenius was no 

ſure Pledge of theit having the ſame over the new Conſuls. The Battle was long fougbt WM 

with Courage and Obſtinacy on both Sides: But the Loſs of the Hetrurians was much | 

greater than that of the Romans. The routed Enemy had already recovered their 

Camp, when Virginius wiſely put a Stop to the Impetuoſity of his right Wing: But 

Servilius, in the left, had not the ſame Command of his own Valour. He repulſed W 

the Enemy to the Foot of the Janiculus. There the Hetrurians rallied; and taking 

the Advantage of the Ground, and of ſome freſh Succours they received from their 5 

| Camp, gave the Romans a more ſhameful Repulſe than they had receivd. Then V. 
* ginius made a Motion with the Body he commanded, ſo as to bring the Hetrurians 
between the two Armies. He fell upon them in the Rear, as they were purſuing his 
Collegue; and this Step revived the Gourage of Herviliuss Troops. They changed 

Dion. Hal. their Flight into a vigorous Attack; and then the Romans, who ſurrounded the Hetru- 
B. 9. 5. 584. ians, abundantly repaid them the Blow they had receiv'd from them at the Cremera. 
Nevertheleſs, the Conſuls loſt ſo many Men in the firſt Onſet, that they thought the 

Victory doubtful ; but the Departure of the Enemy removed their Doubts. They WM 

retired by Night to Veii, and deſerted their Camp on the Janiculus. This made the Ml 

Romans ſenſible how great an Ovetthrow they had given the Hetrurians; eſpecially Wl 

when they found all the Road from Rome to Veii ſtrewed with the dead Bodies of the 

wounded and weak of the Hetrurian Army, who being ſpent with Pain and Fatigue, WM 

died before they could get into their own Country. At Rome, a Triumph was decreed Ml 

the two Conſuls; but they, when they faw the great Number of Romans who periſhed MW 

in the Battle, and wete brought into the City to be burnt, declined it. 2F 

TE Departure of the Hetrurians reſtored Tranquillity and Plenty to the City; 

and Proviſions arrived from all the Countries in Italy. But the Famine and War were WW «the 

ſucceeded by another Scourge, which was the Conſequence of Idleneſs and Peace. be 


The Romans were an unquiet People, who were always entering into domeſtick Fac- — i 
tions, as ſoon as they were at Reſt, from the Attacks of a foreign Enemy. The Com- ent 
plaints about the Diſtribution of the Lands were renewed. But the Senate ſet Tri- an f 


bunes againſt Tribunes, and by the Diviſions they ſowed among them, diverted the 17 y 


Storm with which they were threatened. Nevertheleſs, the People of Rome mult Form's 

have ſomething to amuſe them, during their Inaction; and this the Tribunes ſupplicd _ 

them with, in their Proſecution of one of the Conſuls for the laſt Year. Menenius bezoit 

had brought the Indignation of the Commons upon himſelf, by his Behaviour with re- . hoo 

gard to the Fabii, whom he had not relieved; and by his Obſtinacy in continuing cs 

in an ill-choſen Camp. The Tribunes took a Pleaſure in bringing this noble Patricio ¶ nnd o 

Lis. B.2.c.52. before the People, who was the Son of the famous Menenius Agrippa. Thus they mule 
confirmed the Right of the Commons to judge the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Citizens of %hq 

Rome, by trying an old Conſid at their Tribunal. The Nobility thought themſelves WI niitary, 

injured by this new Proceeding againſt a venerable Patrician: And to avoid the Blow, fred by 

with which they were all threatened, in the Perſon of Menenius, practiſed all the ſamc ¶ bee Ba 

Arts they had formerly done in the Affair of Coriolanus. But the Tribunes were ob- Wi tn: 

ſtinate, and their Obſtinacy prevailed. So that Q. Conſidius 42, and T. Genucius ſum- ſides 

moned Menenius to appear before the People. The principal Crime laid to his Charge, i Ade — 

was his having loſt the Romans the Fort of the Cremera, by his Dilatorineſs, and his I v. 7 
perſonal Reſentments. To which was added, the imprudent Operations of an ill. a n 
managed Campaign, all the Misfortunes of which were imputed to him. His Accuſets a5 to 
made his Male-Adminiſtration a capital Crime, and the enraged People thirſted after 


his Blood. They were aſſembled, not by 43 Curiæ, but by Tribes, as at the Trial of Co- 


nde of Jes Canſuliue, we read Neige, him to have been of a Plebeian Family. We hate 
 lins, in the printed Copies of D. Hal. The Paticau therefore, with Livy, given him the Name of Confidin: 
MS. has Quintinut. Sigonins has very well ob- 43 Ever ſince t 2 Dividon of the People into fit 


ſerved, that Duintilins was the proper Name of a Pa- Claſſes, in the Reign of S. Tullius the Alſemblies / 
= 55e N and conſequently could not belong Cariæ, which till then had the chief Authority, ren 
to a 12ri une 


the People, whoſe Employment ſhews leſs and leſs frequent. The Elections - _ — 
Fe q Wi. , 
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lanus. The Commons ſeemed to have forgotten the Services which had been Year of 
gone them by Menenius Agrippa, the Father of the Accuſed. They were indebted to ROME - 
tim for their Reconciliation with the Senate; but their paſſionate Deſires of making N 
memſelves formidable, even to the Conſuls, prevailed over all Conſiderations of Gra- Am, 
tude, The Criminal was almoſt unanimouſly condemned. It's true, the Tribunes and CE 
changed the Sentence 44 of Death into a Fine; and Menenius was ſentenced to pay Livy, N 
1000 Aſſes 45 of Braſs to the publick Treaſury. A moderate Sum, if we judge of it Dion. Hal. B g. 
hy the immenſe Riches the Republick afterwards acquired: But it was then a conſi- “. 585. $86. 
gerable one for Men who, tho' Patricians, had yet nothing to live upon but the Pro- 

duct of a little Farm, which they often cultivated with their own Hands. Nay, this 

rine was art exceſſive one for Menenius, who was not rich, and reduced him to Want. 

geing therefore ſtrongly affected with ſo ſenſible an Injury, he became moroſe and 

ullen. In vain did his Friends offer to pay his Fine; he oppoſed their Liberality. So 

true is it, that the Romans had a quicker Senſe of what touched their Honour in the 

Times of Indigence, than when they grew wealthy. Menenius pined away with Want, 

and died; and his Death affected even thoſe who had condemned him. This melan- 

choly Accident greatly augmented the Animoſity between the People and the Patr:- 

daans; and the latter no longer kept any Meaſures with the former. They diſputed eve- 

thing with them, and the Commons had no more Favours to hope for from them. 

The Diſtribution of the Lands eſpecially, ſeemed farther off than ever. 

g. XX. SUCH was the Situation of Affairs in the Republick, when P. Valerius 45 Year of 
Piplicola, and C. Nautius, the new Conſuls, took upon them the Government of it. x 0 M E 
The Tribunes were grown fond of humbling the Nobility, by getting them condemned CLX XVIII. 
by the People. They, above all, took a particular Delight in ſummoning the Conſuls to bees i 


Magiſtrates, and the Deciſion of important Affairs, 
yere referred to the Tribunal of the People aſſembled 
h Centuries, Nevertheleſs, the Comitia by Curiæ, 
continued ſtill to be of ſome Uſe, till the Year 281, 
when Volero the Tribune of the People, cauſed a Law 
tobe made, which referred the Election of Magiſtrates 
of the ſecond Order, to the Comitia by Tribes. Indeed 
i appears, in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that this lat- 
ter dort of Comitia had a great Share of the Govern- 
ment in their Hands, from the Year of Rome 262, 
wen the Zribunes of the People, enraged at Coriola- 
un, firſt aſſumed the Right of citing Pazricians to 
ppear before the Tribes. From this time, the Comi- 
12 by Curiæ ſcarce aſſembled any more, unleſs for 
Form's ſake, and out of Reſpect to antient Cuſtoms. 
Nevertheleſs, the Cari had till the Right of creating 
the amines, and the chief Curio, i. e. the Head of 
e zo inferior Curiones, which each Curia had a Right 
o chooſe. As to other Things, they had no Power, 
bitto confirm the Magiſtrates choſen by the Cenzaries, 
oratify Adoptions and Wills, and to confer the Com- 
mand of Armies, on Dictators, Conſals, Pretors, Pro- 
anſuls, and even Vice-pretors, and Vice-queſtors, but 
lilin Subordination to him who commanded in chief. 
forthe Romans diſtinguiſhed the civil Power from the 
Military, in the ſame Magiſtrates. The one was con- 
freed by the Centuries and Tribes, the other by the Cu- 
e. But it is nevertheleſs true, that the Authority of 
e Comitia by Curiæ diminiſhed inſenſibly, in propor- 
0M as the Trihunes of the People grew more powerful. 

lides, as long as the Cariæ had any Authority in 

"me, they were always aſſembled by the Magiſtrates 
of the firſt Order, except in the Election of the Ha- 
nes, Then the Pontiſices preſided in them. The 
Lnitium was the Place where they uſed to aſſemble; 
ud as to the Forms they obſerved, antient Authors 
e given us this Account of them. 1. It belonged to 


* the Li&ors took each his Share of the 30 Curie, 
lummoned them all in the Name of the Conſul, 
us Vicegerent. 3. Before any Affair was brought 


M Aaguries, 4. If the Omens were 3 

Siltrate put the Queſtion. 5. He ordered the Peo- 
eto divide themſelves, according to the Order of the 
ie. SI ITA VOBIS: VIDETUR, QUIRITES, Disci- 


le Magiſtrate to appoint the Day of the Aſſembly. 


"Pon the Carpet, the Preſident and Augars conſulted - 


DITE IN CURIAS, ET SUFFRAGIUM INITE, was the 


Form then uſed. 6. The Order in which the Curiæ 
were to vote, was determined by Lot. Above all, 


great Care was taken, that the Curia which appeared 
to give its Suffrage firſt, ſhould have a fortunate and 
auſpicious Name. Otherwiſe the Aſſembly was put 
off to another Day. 7. The Decrees made by the Cu- 
riæ were, in the firſt Ages, referred to the Senate, 
who confirmed or diſannulled them, as they thought 


moſt proper for the publick Good. But it was other- 


wiſe in later Times. According to D. Hal. the Senate 
heard no more Cauſes but in the firſt Inſtance; and 
the Curiæ aſſumed a Right of determining the Affairs 
which belonged to their Tribunal, without Appeal. 
Their Deciſions had the Force of Laws: and were 
therefore called Lege Curiatæ. Antient Latin Au- 
thors have preſerved the Footſteps of theſe U ſages, 
and Prerogatives, aſcribed to the Cariæ, as this Hiſto- 
ry will giveus frequent Occaſions of making particu- 
lar Mention of them. 

Thus the Tribunes made an ill Uſe of their In- 
tereſt in the Commons to attempt the Lives of the 
moſt famous Patricians. But this Impudence was 
ſuppreſſed by a Law of the 12 Tables, which referred 
all capital Caſes wherein the Life of a Roman Citi- 
zen was in queſtion, to the Judgment of all the People 
aſſembled by Centuries. 

45 We are here told by D. Hal. what the Weight 
of the Talent was. A Fine, ſays he, of 2000 Aſſes, 
was laid upon Menenius. Now the As, continued he, 
was a Piece of Copper Money of a Pound weight; ſo 
that the whole Sum amounted to 16 Talents of Braſs. 
Whence we muſt conclude, that the 2000 Aſſes weigh- 
ed 2000 Pounds, which, when reduced to Talexzs, 


made fixteen ; and conſequently, the Weight of each 


Talent was 125 Pounds. Heſychins and Suidas give 
us the ſame Eſtimation, | ; 

46 P. Valerius Poplicela, who enjoyed the Conſu- 
late this Year, was the Son of him of the ſame Name, 
who was ſubſtituted in the room of Collatinus, after 
the Expulſion of the Tarquins. C. Nautius Kutilus 
was the Son of Sp. Nautius, who had been Coe with 
Sextus Furius, in the Year of Rome 264. Drogorns 
and the Faſti of Cuſpiuian, give Nautius the Surname 


of Rufus. 


* 


5 Campaign, 


pear before that Tribunal, as ſoon as they had laid down their Office, if there was Porricora, 


ger ſo little room for an Accuſation. Servil;zus had been guilty of Raſhneſs, in the laſt _—_ She" ie" 


C. Nav- 


300 


Vear of Campaign, in purſuing the Enemy to their Camp on the Janiculus: and he had loſt a 
RO M E great many Men in the Repulſe the Hetrurians gave him. This was enough to have 
ccLXXVII. 
P. Vatzzros Tribunes to this brave Man, was his Attachment to the Senate, and his Averſion to the 
PoyLicoLa, Diſtribution of the Lands among the Populace. With a View therefore to deſtroy him 
—_—  — unjuſt Judgment, two of the Tribunes, Cæditius and Statius, ſummoned him 0 


ius, Conf 
Livy, ibid. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 9. p. 586. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 9. p. 587. 
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him brought before the People as a criminal. The chief Cauſe of the Hatred of the 


appear before the Aſſembly of the Curiæ. Fer vilius was a Man of a ſteddy. Mind, and 
intrepid Courage. He did not ſo far debaſe himſelf, as to beg the Senators to intercede 
with the People on his behalf. Or he might perhaps be of opinion, that the Mediation 
of the Patricians would turn to his Ruin. But be that as it will, he put his whole Con. 


fidence in the Goodneſs of his Cauſe, and that lively Eloquence, which diſtinguiſhcs WM my 4 
him as much as his Courage. In the mean time, all the Romans who had any true Af. us th 
fection for their Country, foreſaw the Conſequences of ſo unreaſonable a Proſecution, M : 1 of 
Which of our Generals, ſaid they, will undertake the Command of our Armies, if we make many 4 
them reſponſible for all the uncertain Events of War ? Will not the Fear of being ac un 1 
cuſed before the People, leſſen their Courage? Which of them will dare venture to nate um 
any of thoſe bold Strokes, which often decide the Fate of Battels? Who will run the WA barici 
hazard of thoſe dangerous Siratagems which often ſecure the Victory? This 7s the Way in of 
to reduce our Officers to a cold and fearful Conduct, and make them take their Meaſures ci: be 
om the Approbation of the Tribunes, who are uſually Men little experienced in the = 0 
Art of War. Theſe were favourable Prepoſſeſſions for the Accuſed; who appeared in the ug 
Comitia, with the Intrepidity of a brave Man, who had often deſpiſed Death. His Aa- they jt 
cuſers did not indeed charge him with having betrayed his Country, by expoſing his Neplet 
Troops to the Mercy of the Enemy: they only reproached him with having been raſh ſlrati 
enough to purſue the latter in their Flight, to an unſurmountable Hill. They deſcribed wt hag 
in an affecting manner, the Heaps of dead Bodies, which had been brought to Rome, tc RS bt 
be burnt. They exaggerated the Circumſtances of an Action which, they ſaid, had no FF fron 
been carried on by the Rules of Prudence. And laftly, in order to ſharpen the Reſent- lms. 
ments of the People, they inveighed againſt the Hatred of the Patricians, who had fo Sr 091 
long obſtinately refuſed to put the Caſſian Law in Execution, and create Decemviri 61% Pi 
for the Diſtribution of the Lands. But tho theſe artful Diſcourſes made ſome Impreſſion Fa 
on the Commons, Servi/ius removed them, as ſoon as he had ſpoken. =} 
Romans, ſaid he, you have been aſſembled, either to hear my Fuſtification, or with al bre, an, 
Determination to put me to Death. If you have reſolved on my Deſtruttion, I ſubmit ui an 
to your Rage, without ſaying any thing more. Jou will be teſs to blame to condemn nal 74; 
without a Hearing, than to deſtroy me after my Vindication. But iF you are ſencerel if amoſe 
Willing to be rightly informed concerning the Crime laid to my Charge, ſhew it by you lpolog) 
Silence. ¶ ſhall look upon Tumult and Clamors as a ſure Sign of your Prejudices, and i Timm, 
a formed Deſign to take away my Life. 71 ll Vidory 
THis judicious Preamble cauſed a great Silence; and ſome in the Aſſembly cr lis Diſcc 
even heard to ſay, Take Courage, and ſay whatever you think proper in your own Vindi if in: Ho 
cation. Emboldened therefore by theſe Words, Servi/zus went on in this manner. Wy, 
HOW great a Satisfattion is it to me, Romans, to find you Fudges, and not Ene. ine 
mies! I was choſen Conſul by your Suffrages. Rome was then blocked up by the He ance 
trurians, and our Arms diſperſed them. Is then the having gained a Vittory, and de rither v 
liuvered my Country, the Crime for which I am called to account? Indeed ſome br re and 
Citizens, whoſe Happineſs I envy, loft their Lives in fighting for you. But did tht Novell f 
Gods make me the Arbiter of their Fate? Did your Generals ever enter into Covenan ihe, evic 
with you, always to conquer the Enemy, without the Loſs of one ſingle Roman? on ey a 
Victories are not to be purchaſed, but by 2 Dangers and Loſſes. Am the firſt wh ern 
have brought Honour and Safety to my Country, at the Expence of ſome brave Men dne tim 
Lives? How often have Conquerors themſelves been 3 and after hauin be begin 
made great Slaughter of the Enemy, ſuffered greater Loſſes themſelves? How wry Mens, tha 
of your Conſuls have returned to Rome, with the Shame of a Defeat! And uud 0 
other Puniſhment ever purſued their Misfortunes, than the Shame of not having ſuc ¶ g ſet u | 
ceeded? To return hither without Glory, is a more ſenſible Puniſhment to 4 RR ad this N 
Conſul, than Death it ſelf. But when Vittory declares Merit, how unjuſt is it to na Vat to m 
the Laws pronounce any thing but Reward? In the Command of Armies, Succe er Ne ioh 
is all. The Enemy is fled before us; our Gates are open and free; Plenty is reſtart trurian 
theſe are my Crimes. However, have ſome regard at leaſt for my Good. Fortune, if o read 


deſpiſe my Conduct. It is ſaid, I purſued the Enemy too warmly : I might have 


or 
15 
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„ Purſuit which Was not neceſſary, and muſt be dangerous. Strange Inconſitency ! 


+ 


5 


bat judge of my Condutt by a momentary Rout, and forget my complete and laſting 
3 Wuceſs. Could 1 foreſee the unhappy Moment, when the Romans would fly? The Camp, 


3 
_ 
"= 
- = 0 * — 
1 
_— 
__ 
_ 
_ 


3 "r Soldiers taken, which were more difficult of Acceſs than theſe? Did I build upon a 


1 ron their Standards into the midſt of the Enemy s Troops, to oblige their 0Wn to re- 
mmer them? How many of them have broken down Bridges, after they have paſſed 
A 7vers, in order to make it impracticable for their Legions to return back? How many 
NV of them have burnt their Tents in therr Camps, to put their Armies under a Neceſſity 
. 7405 HHelſing the Enemy of theirs? Shall what Was their Glory, be imputed to me 
%% 4 Crime? Did ] ſbun the Dangers myſelf, to which I expoſed others ? If I 
a the firſt Man in purſuing, and the laſt in retiring, you may indeed accuſe my Deſ* 
WS in of Haring me; but you have no reaſon, on that account, to lay the Deaths of ſo 
n other Men, to my Charge. After all, I am ſatisfied you do me Fuſtice in your 
a Minds. Tour Reſentments proceed only from your Intereſts. It is neceſſary, that an 


45 my to the Caſſian Law ſbould be taken off. The Attack is made upon the whole 


narician Body, through me. I will therefore open my Sentiments to you, with the Free- 
in of a Soldier, and the Sincerity of a Magiſtrate. Pray, Romans, have not the Se- 
a been able after ſo many Benefattions to you, to deſerve at leaſt alittle Deference to 
I Opinions? They, upon mature Deliberation, think the Diſtribution of the Lands 
daun the Commons, dangerous to the Republick. The Refuſal they make you, becauſe 
AY ile judge it for the Good of their Country, you aſcribe to Enmity, to Fealonſy, and to 4 
le of your Intereſts. Tour Deſires of Gain deceive you, and make you deaf to all Con- 
BY (rations of the Publick Good, And what are your Methods of Proceeding ? You have 
WY nt had recourſe to Perſuaſion, but to Violence, to Force. Jou don't intreat ; you demand. 
BS ut what am I ſaying? Our Misfortunes, and your Rebellions, dont proceed from you, 
from your Tribunes. Theſe Incendiaries make you guilty of all our domeſtick Confu- 
lms. Being in a middle Station between you and us, they neither know how to obey us, 
BY rcommand you. By how great a Chance has the Veſſel they ſteer, eſcaped ſmking ! Tour 


ended at the Liberty 1 take. If you are, ſacrifice my Life to your Reſentments. I ſhall 
( « hf have this Comfort in my Death, that I have been very faithful to a People I 
be and choſe rather to procure their Welfare by my Sincerity, than to ſave my Life by 
aun and unworthy Flatteries. | e 
Haus ſpake Servilius. The People, already prejudiced in his Favour, countenanced 
W:lthoſe who were willing to defend him; and then Virginius alſo ſpoke, and made an 
W ipology for his old Collegue. He not only juſtified him againſt the Accuſations of the 
nes, but enlarged upon Servilius's Abilities in military Affairs. He aſcribed the 
=—_ tory chiefly to him, and readily divided his Laurels with him. And laſtly, he ended 
Diſcourſe, with deſiring, he might either ſuffer the ſame Puniſhment, or have the 
me Honours as Servilius. We ated jointly, ſaid he, in every thing. The Victory was 
vnore mine than his, and the Repulſe ought not to be imputed to him more than to me. 
WV n7inius's Probity was known ; and what he ſaid, found Credit. Beſides, the very Coun- 
nance of the Accuſed, inclined the People to favour him. It was that of a Man, who 
14 Kitter will debaſe himſelf by mean Supplications, nor affects an extravagant Haughti- 
r, and inſulting Airs of Confidence, before his Judges. So good a Cauſe therefore, 
o vell ſupported, and ſo wiſely managed, gained over even his Enemies to him; as 
kty evidently appeared, by the Suffrages of the People: for Servilius was unani- 
nouſly acquitted, and this Victim delivered out of the Hands of the Tribunes. 
g. XXI. Tag Proſecution againſt Servilius, ſerved to employ the Roman People for 
bme time ; ſo that the Conſuls Valerius and Nautius, continued unactive in Rome, in 
be begin ning of their Conſulſbip: And then a more formidable War with the Hetru- 


Ons ſet up their Standard againſt the Republick. The Sabines were now added to them; 
ad this Union, they hoped, would finiſh the Work they had begun. Rome had then a 
at to maintain, with two of the moſt formidable, and moſt conſiderable Nations in 


!rurians ; but the Victories of the latter over the Romans, determined them. They 
daready formed the Deſign of beſieging Rome with their joint Forces: and were 
5 2 22 2 much 


ue Pilots, Roman People, are the Conſcript Fathers. But alas ! you may wit" be 


Mrs, than any of the former, obliged them to take the Field. Indeed the Hetrurians Diem. Hal. 
ud Sabznes jointly, had juſt declared againſt Rome. As for the Hetrurians, they had B. 9. 2: 591- 


!Neighbourhood. Till Menenius's Defeats the Sabines had declined joining with the 


Year of 
ROM 5 | 
AS 4 


ch Thed them, was on a ſteep Place, I grant it: But how many Ramparts have 2 Val ex1vs, 

OPLICOLA, © 
_ = 1 . | — od d 8 N U- 
/ Foundation, when I depended on Roman Jalour? How many of your Generals have 7 we, Conf. 


3 


Year of # much ſurpriaed, to ſee themſelves prevented. by the Canſuli Valerius. He, 
| COLL upen;him. the Command ef the. Army, which was to act againſt the Hetruriant, an &. 
FPV Departure from Name. At his Arrival, he found that the. Herrurian and Sabine Force 

werenot yet aſſembled. The Marches of Armies of different Nations, which 1 
rays,Conſuls. MEEL at che ame Place of Kengez-ugyr, are generally flow; and the Cunſal made +. 


PoPLicaLa, 
and 2 au 


Fast. Cagi tol. 
and Dion. Hal. 
B. 9. f. 593. 
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male Allies, entered che Country of che Paientes, (before ithey had any notice of H 


aten 


Advantage af cheſe Nelays. The fieſt Troops which ware atrived from Salina, wer 
eneamped by themſalves, in àA Roſt near: the Hetnurian Camp, and there waited far th 
reſt of their Arm. Valette therefore thought it proper to ohen the Campaign ol 
that Side. He made a vigorqus and unexpected Attack upon the E ntrenchments of tui 
Sabines. Serpiſius , the Canſu. far the laſt Year, was Lientenant-General-of the Army 5 
They advanced. with their Tegops (which were thought by the Enemy to be yet ii 
Rande) a good while befote Day. Their March was quick and ſacret. So that, they wil 
ptised the Enemy, who were mot uon their Guard, and enteræd the Sabine Camp wir 
out Reſiſtance. Ihe greateſt Part of the Kabiues were yet in their Beds: and the ref bull. 


juſt gat aut qt chem. Few of chem had time to take their Arms; thoſe who fought, di 
it without Order; a great Nymberof them were killed in their Sleep: And thoſe wu 
n the Hetruriau Camp, were overtaken, and cut in Pieces, by the Roma 
4 TE Pandas Conſul did not loſe time in plundering their Camp; but marched di 
recly to tifat of che Hernuriass. It was now broad Day-light, by that time he came tui 
ther ; and the Fright among the Enemy was general. Some Sabines, who had cicapcMM 
the Slaughter, made the Heururt aus afraid of che like Fate; and to complete their Mi 
fortune, their Camp was neither well choſen, nor ſufficiently fortified. They wen 
therefore forced to march out of it, to come to a Battel. The Engagement, which vi 
fought in ſight of their Entrenchments, was ſharp, and the Victory long diſputed. Iii 
at length, the Roma Cavalry feli on the Hetruriun Battalions with ſuch Fury, that be 
ing quite borne down by ſo vigorous an Attack, they were forced to ſhelter themſelꝗ 
Within their Entrenchments. Then Valerius laid Siege to them, and attacked them ai 
the reſt of the Day, vithont diſcontinuing the Works even in the Night. So that chill 
Hetruriaus, who thought themſelves no longer ſafe in their Camp, marched outof i 
at Break 175 Day, and diſperſing, fled, ſome to VJeii, and forge. to the neighbourin 1 
Hills, or Foreſts, for Shelter. Thus this ſudden Expedition, which was undertaken wid 
o much Prudence, and carried on with ſo much Bravery, put the Conſalar Army ii 
Poſſeſſion of both Camps. All the Booty in them was diſtributed among the Soldier 
And after the Victory was over, all the Honour of it was aſcribed to the brave Servi 
#5. His Prudence in carrying on, and Valour in executing the Enterprize, was the con 
mon ons in all Companies, It was readily acknowledged, that he had effectual op 
wiped off the Ignominy of his Accuſation, by the military Vittues he had ſhewn himſcWMvith Inc 
Maſter of, in this Action, The Conſul alſo did him Juſtice in the Diſtribution of his K lring 
wards. He was firſt called, and none of thoſe Recompences were denied him, whiꝗ r, hc 
were given as Marks of Diſfinction to brave Men. This done, Valerius gave his Arm onferre 
but one Day's Reſt. He immediately led them before Veii, without giving their Ard e won 
time to cool, and offered the Enemy Pattel, a ſecond time. Their Courage was ſune Prac 
but their City ſeemed impregnable. He therefore could only pillage their Lands viii Dip 
out Oppoſition, and enrich himſelf with Spoils after an ample Harveſt of Glory. Bu nner 
this did not ſatisfy him. He marched ſuddenly from the Territory of the Veientes, au berof tl 
fell upon the Lands of the Sabines. Theſe not having been ravaged for a long tim nnr, a 
afforded the Conquerors a Plenty of Booty. And now, after he had filled two Pr naded in 
vinces with the Terror of the Raman Name, the Confiulled back his Troops to Rome; anblick. 
it is incredible, with what Honpurs he was received. The People went a great way t on 
meet the Army, crowned with Flowers. They burnt Perfumes, as the Conqueror pa J. Xx: 
ſed by, and treated his Soldiers 47 with Wine. The Senate had alſo decreed Valerivs * WM  D. A 
Triumph; ſo that he entered Rams with all the Pomp and Magnificence of that { * Thi 
lemn Proceſſion. NN 


| er given! 
P. Hal. calls the Drink which the Pegple gave uod non Trigmpha ; per vulgatum eſt, nihil mort 
the Soldiers, Mulſum. It was a Wine ſweetened ooh Feen, tamen eee vl ſo Miles. - 
Honey, which the Qld Rama greatly loved. Thoſe - | * oP 
wha triumphed, r ſome of it to the Soldiers. 48 Livy does not mention Palerias's Triumph. 
Plautus, Bach. 4. 9. alludes to this Cuſtom in the three the Kaſti Capitolini, and N. Hal. have preſerv | 
following Lines? | . Memory of it. The Conſular Annals place it on 
| Sed Spedigrores vor nunc ne mirenini,, Calendrof March, i.e. the firſt Day of that e 
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Warts Valerius was fubduing the Hetrurians, Naurius withihis Army continued Year of 
; This Conſul had indeed received Orders to go and ſuccour'ithe Latins, who RO M E 
n Rome a ee £4" 525 mags 3 „ cclLxxVIII 
e expaſed 20 the Bapines of the Voi, and the equi; but he choſe to act a more (-; ; 
W dnt, tho a leſs (glorious Part. Whilft the Succefs of the Arms of his Collegue P Valzesbs 
unit the two united Nations, continued uncertain, he kept himſelf within reach of P „ 
WJ clicving him, or at feaſt of hindering whe Sabines and Hetruriums, if they fhould be 93 
3 iRocions, from entering into the Roman Territory, and taking Poſſeſſion of an advan- on 
WS ...conPoſt, in the Neighrbourhood of Nome, as they had formerly done. So that, he Livy, B. 2. 
(the Latin to defend themſelves againſt the Incutfions of their Enemies; and they, © 53: 
out being commanded by Rowan Officers, only wich the A ſſi ſtanoe of the Hernici, 

WJ cc the Enemy Rattel, drove them oat of their Camp, and recovered the Spoils they 

A jd taken from them. The Romans were very unwilling that their Allies ſhould make 

yr on their own Bottom, withoart bein A under the Command of Roman Generals, 

d thereby know their own Strength: And as Won therefore às News was brought 
om: that the Hetruriuns and Sabines were overcome by Yalerms ; his Collegue 

= ordered to march into the Countty of the (Aqui and Volſes. Ne teaped the Ad- Dion. Hal. 
datage of the Terror the Larins had Ypread all over it; but could not by any means 9. 7. 594. 
rovoke the Enemy to come to a Bartel, He was therefote forced to be contented with 

= jigchc Country waſtez and his Booty was not conſiderable : for he Country was al- 

(ay deſerted. But the Romans had the cruel Pleaſure of ſetting fire to the ripe Com 

( thc reſtleſs Enemies. Thus the glorious and ſucceſsful Vear of cheſe two Conſuls, 

aaa ed to the Advantage of Nome. | LCA SC 
= (Xx. AUL. MANLIUS, and L. Furiur, who were choſen Confids in their Year of 
bon, were no ſooner 49 in their Office, but they drew Lots, which of them ſhould R O M E 
onmand the Atmy, that had conquered the Flerrurians, the laſt Yeat : and Manus CCLXXIX. 
uche Good Fortune to have it fall to him. He therefore ted the Raymer Troops into * 
ic Country of the Yerevres, without delay; and then the Pride of theſe implacable Ene- vs, and L. Fu- 
sto che Republick, was much humbled. They were forced to beg Succouts all over Jh, 8 
bara, and invite the Sulinet, their new Allies, to join the dn Forces with theirs. L. 54. 
nde Loſſes of che Leirmter were io notorious, chat theſe Allies durſt not venture to 3, % 
e any more of their Misfortancs. Being therefore vbliged to ſhut themſelves up in 
%. they were again under a Neceſſity of leaving their Territoty open to the Romans. 
that the pillaging of their Lands reduced them to Want, which ended in a Famine; 
a chey were forced to ſend the moſt honourable of theit Cirivens to the Cory, to 
Js a Peace, in the Poſture, and with all the Marks of Suppliants. Manlins referred 
ber Petition to the Senate; but by way of Preliminary, ordered them to pay the Ex- 
race of the War for one Year, and furniſh him with Corn enough to ſubſiſt his 
Iwops for two Months. It was a Maxim with the Senate, always to treat Suppliants 
vith Indulgence ; and they granted the Yezentes a Trace for forty Years, thereby de- 
bering Rome from her neareſt and moſt troubleſome Enemy. As for the Conſul Man- 
lu, he was not without his Reward. He had not indeed the Honours of a Triumph 
waferred upon him: his Succeſs was not ſignalized, either by having taken any Towns, | 
von any Battels. But an 50 Ovation, which was all he demanded, was granted him. 22%, Capi. 
Prack abroad was, at that time, always followed by inteſtine Broils at Rome. The and Dion. Hal. 
Diſputes about the Diſtribution of the Lands were revived by the Faction of the 
Inbunes. The Conſuls declared themſelves reſolutely for the Patriciant, without any 

karof the Threatenings of the Commons, notwithſtanding the Condemnation of Me. 

us, and the Danger to which Servilius had been expoſed. Bur theſe Threatenings 

aded in Proceedings, which were very affronting to the chief Magiſtrates of the Re- 

lick. Cenuc ius, a furious Tribune to the People, began a Proſecution againſt them, 

6 ſoon as they were out of their Office, Vf. 

J. XXIII. Ix this cloudy Seaſon, L. Auilius 51, and Vopiſcus Julius were choſen 

0 D. Hal. gives Manlins Valfifthe Prenomen of the firſt time, in this Year 280. Livy and Cafftodorns 

bv, This is he who was one of the Decemviri. Li- have diſplaced the latter, to ſubſtitute Opiter Virginius 

% Caſſiodors, and Diodorns Siemlus, have, by Miſ> in his room. Yet the Latin Hiſtorian acknowledges he 

lie, given him the Prænomen of Cages. He is called in had found the Name of Yopiſcus Falins, in ſome an 

Greek Tables, by the Name of Mayigg probably tient Annals. The Authority of B. Hal. and the Fast 


I the Miltake of-the Copyiſts. I. ' Capitolini, joined with the Teſtimony of Diodoru Si- 
0 According to the Fafti Capitolini, and D. Hal. culns, and the Greek Tables; 505 to be preferred to 
"Manlrvs received the Honours of an Ovation, on that of Livy. The Prænomen of Vopiſcns, which was 
Ih of March, i. e. on the 15 Day of that Month. ' perpetuated in the Julian Family, was uſually given to 

hy: lays nothing of it. dim, who had ſurvived his Twin-Btother. 'T his is the 
ft The Faſti Conſalares make L. /Emilias Mamer- Interpretation Non#tins Mareelins, Ifravrras, and Val. 
"us Confal the third time, and Vopiſtas Julias Ialus Maximus give us of this Lotis Wotd. — 
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Vear of Conſuls. A great Storm aroſe in the Republick in theit time, which continue | 
ROM E ways raging with equal Fury. Tribunes were continually diſputing their Rights wi e 
4 CR” Conſuls, and Patricians with Plebeians. The two Conſuls for the laſt Year, bein -- OS ic 
L” Ewu.ws, to appear before the People, went about all the Quarters of the City, complain in eq aur 
ind Vor Con the Inſolence of the Tribunes, and ſtirring up the old Conſuls, and young Patric bee 
N againſt them. Tou muſt, ſaid they, renounce all Pretemſion to Offices, and the A 7. 
Li tration of publick A fairs. What is a Conſul now, but a Victim devoted to the Ra wy I 
. the People? The Ornaments of his Dignity, are no better than the Garland: of 
which the Head of a devoted Bull is adorned ; and the Guards which attend him me 

their Axes, are like the Sacrificers who lead him to the Altar. And what is 9 im 

His Authority in the midſt of all his Pomp? 4 Conſul is no more than the Tribune of | (7 

 ficer, who executes their Commands. I he is not a Slave to their Will, his Steps *. „r 

watched, an exatt Account is taken of every favourable Look he caſts upon the Senat, bot 

and it is made criminal in him, to make the leaſt Oppoſition to the Licentiouſneſs of th =_ 6 

People. The World may judge of their extravagant Rage, by the Baniſpment of Co;; Wall e 

lanus, and the Condenmation of Menenius. To purchaſe a Throne of Ivory, a dtn Lie nig 

tors, and a vain Title, at this rate, is to buy them very dear. | uit 

ITxESsE Diſcourſes of Furius and Manlius, who were already deſtined to be tried H But 

the People, irritated the Nobility to a Degree not to be expreſſed. Nevertheleſs the pct 

Tribunes went on in their own Way, and took their Meaſures to carry on the Proce el 

Dia. ia. againſt the two old Conſuls. But before they fixed the Day for their Appearance, the vob 
5.9. J. 595. applied themſelves to the new Conſuls, and required them to nominate Decemviri td fon 
diitribute the Lands, in Obedience to the Caſſian Law. Theſe, however, excuſed them bh 

ſelves from undertaking an Affair which exceeded their Power. N of Conſul ill b 
Diecrees, ſaid they, are not of perpetual Obligation: They have no Force, but in mT a 

Tear of the Conſuls who made or obtained them. But theſe ſpecious Pretence nk 

did not ſatisfy Genucius, the chief Agent for the People. He indeed ſhewed ſome Re DPhair 

ſpect to the Authority of the two Conſuls, who were actually in Office; but did his u reto 

moſt againſt the Conſuls for the laſt Year. | He fixed the Day for their appearing befor Thel 

the People to be tried; and made no Secret of the Crime of which he was to accu Ml v0 

them. It is, ſaid he, for 2 ſed to execute the Decree of the Senate, and tui Lid. 

Caſſian Lau, concerning the Diſtribution of the Lands. It is true, added he, tha ble. 

many other Conſuls have been guilty of the ſame Neglect within theſe twelve Dare "tl 

that this Law has been made: But we fix upon the Conſuls of the laſt Tear, that ui Lido 

may the more effettually terrify the preſent, if they continue obſtinate in rejectim tha en 

Requeſt of the People. ver its | yrs whicl 


Tunis Determination of Genucius threw the Patricians into a Conſternation. The *carir 


d long, al thc 


foreſaw, that they ſhould no longer enjoy any Honour or Safety in the Confulſhip nothi 
which till that time was granted only to the Patrician Nobility. They therefore hac den L 
private Meetings among themſelves; and reſolved to reſcue Furius and Manlius, fro there! 
the Fury of the People, if they were condemned. Deſperate Men were not wanting is Jou 


who offered to make the Attempr. At length the Day came, on which the two ac 
cuſed Conſuls appeared; and the Aſſembly of the People was as numerous as an Afﬀait 
of ſuch Conſequence required. It was not doubted but the Accuſed would ſink under 
the Artifices of the Tribunes. Every Body knew, Genucius had ſworn never to deſilt 
from proſecuting, till he had the Pleaſure of getting them condemned. Both Patri 
cians and Pleleians, all that were in the Comitia, were divided between Fear and 
Hope; but all were ſurprized not to ſee the Accuſer appear at the Hour appointed. At 
firſt, they imputed his Delays to Buſineſs; and afterwards the People ſuſpected that 
Genucius had been gained over by the Patricians, and that he had betrayed the Cauſe 
he had undertaken. But whilſt every one was interpreting the Abſence of the Tribunt 
according to his own Fancy, his Collegues came and informed the Afſembly, That 
52 Genucius had been found dead in his Bed. There wergno Marks on his Body, ci 


den Cataſtrophe, as a providential Stroke of the God, 
who were —_— F {en the City from the Fury 0 
editions. But Livydoes in a manner give us to under 


ox Þ 
palamg; 
eſtate n 
the tw 
the extr 
tothe P 
bles, in 
they bei 
Way his 


12 D. Hal. differs from Livy, as to the Circum- 
ſtances of Genucius's Death. The Day before the Peo- 
le were to aſſemble, to give Judgment, ſays the Greet 


iſtorian, Genucius was found dead in his Bed, with- 
ont any Marks of his having been aſſaſſinated, or ſtrang- 
led, or poiſoned, or of bis new loſt his Life 7 other 
ſort of Violence or Artifice. The Report of his Death, 


adds our Author, was ſoon ſpread into all the Quar- 


ters of Rome. The dead Body was expoſed to publick 
View in the Forum: and every body looked on this ſud- 


ſtand, that Me Parriciaus were concerned in the Deat 
of Genacins. After having ſaid, that the News of i 
was brought to the People aſſembled in the Comitium, 
he declares, that the Nobility could not diſſemble the 
Joy, and were even well pleaſed with being though 
Authors, or Accomplices, of the Aſſaſſination. Nc 


Patres ſatis moderate ferre letitiam, adeoque nemine 
4 vort 


deen cited, withdrew without being condemned, for want of Accuſers. 
Patrician Party, they triumphed at the Accident, with too much Levity. Even thoſe {us. 
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ing of the Death of their General; and the Tribunes eſpecially were territied at it, 
yere now ſenſible, that the Laws which made their Perſons inviolable, could not ſe- 
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ther of Poiſon, or Violence. Upon this, the People diſperſed, like Troops upon hear- Year of 


and ROME 
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care them from Death. So that they continued ſilent; and the two Conſuls who had L. Ku, 


who were not guilry of the Tribune's Death, boaſted that they had been the Authors 
of it. In ſhort, they publickly declared, that ſuch Strokes as theſe were very neceſlary, 
to humble the Pride of the Tribunes. At the ſame time there were many ſenſible Men 
among the Pleberans themſelves, who condemned the too violent Meaſures of Genn- 
aus; Whilſt the common People broke out into Tranſports of Rage. They ſaid, Li- 
kerty was buried with Genucius; and they thought they had now nothing elſe to do, 
but either to take Arms, or make a Separation. 

F. XXIV. This firſt Fury of the Commons would ſoon have been laid aſleep, if 
the new Conſuls had not given occaſion to rouze it. They thought the Tribunes ſo 
mightily terrified at the unexpected Death of their Collegue, that they ſhould meet 
vith no more Oppoſition on that Side, to their raiſing an Army among the People. 
But they were oppoſed by the People themſelves. The Confidence 53 a Moment's Su- 
periority over the Plebeian Party had given the Conſuls, made them haughty and un- 


juſt, As they were chooſing Soldiers for the Army, they cauſed one Yolero Publius 


to be called upon to be inlifted as a common Foot-Soldier. Volero was not deſcended 
from one of the beſt Families even among the People; but he had raiſed himſelf 54 
by his Merit, to be an Officer in the Roman Army, and therefore thought it an Affront 
to be placed without any Command in the Legions. Volero expected to have been pro- 
moted to the Poſt of a Centurion, at leaſt; and being much ſurprized to find himſelf 
noked among the common Soldiers, he could not ſtifle his Reſentment. He com- 
plained to the Conſuls of their Injuſtice, and boldly demanded, that they would either 
reſtore him to his former Poſt, or declare for what Fault they had degraded him. 
Theſe Complaints and Remonſtrances were not at all agreeable to imperious Maſters, 
who wanted to humble the Commons; and they immediately ſent one of their 
Lictors with Orders to beat the impudent Yolero with Rods, in the Sight of the Peo- 
ple. But the Multitude was diſpleaſed with a Sentence ſo raſhly pronounced, and fo 
haſtily executed. They were heard to ſay in all the Ranks, After all, theſe formidable 
Lickors are but twenty four in 55 Number, and all of the Dregs of the People, and 
Menof no Courage. We need but attempt it, to diſperſe them. Thus began a Revolt 
which was very hotly carried on. The Lictor laid hands upon Volero, and was actually 
tearing off his Clothes, that he might whip him upon his naked Body. Ir ſignified 
nothing for the brave Roman to appeal to the Tribunes; they were frighted at the ſud- 
den Death of Genucius, and out of Dread of the Conſuls had diſappeared ; and Yolero 
therefore had Recourſe to the Company about him: Help, Romans, Help, cricd he, 55 it 
1 your Protection 1 implore, ſince our Tribunes had rather fee 4 Roman Citigen beaten 


wie pœnitebat, ut etiam inſomtes fees? videri vellent, ſuls appeared with 24 Lictors, does not mean that 
palamque ferretur, malo domandam Tribuniciam fo- they were all armed with Axes. This Privilege only 
teftatem. It is no eaſy Matter to determine between belonged to them alternately : but that did not hinder 
the two Hiſtorians. But D. Hal. acknowledges, that the Coxſ#/s from having a Right to be always attend- 


the extravagant Conduct of the Conſult, with regard 
tothe People, excited the Tribunes to raiſe new Trou- 
lles, in order to revenge the Death of their Collegue, 
they being perſuaded that the Patricians had taken a- 
Way his Life. | | 


Gence of the Mutineers, who refuſed to inliſt them- 

klves in the Legions. Some were beaten with Rods, 

ad others fined.” - | | 
54 Velero was probably 


ſome Officer in the Roman 


55 This Number of 24 Li&ors, who guarded th 
Wo Conſuli, does not ſeem to agree with the Law 
made when the Conſwls were firſt eſtabliſhed. By this 

aw, the Number of Lictors for each Conſul was fix- 


- who was in the Exerciſe of his Office ſhould have 
Faſces.and Axes carried before him; id mode cax- 
o ent, ne ambo Conſules Haſces haberent, ne ſcilicet 
UPlicatus terror videretur—— Liv. B. I. 


Lui, Hiſtorian, when he here ſays, that the two Con- 


13 The Couſuls fays P. Hal. puniſhed the Diſobe- 
Army, with the Title of Centurion, or Aide-de-camp. 


to twelve, with this Reſerve, that only that Con- 


But the 


ed by 12 Lictors, whether they were in the Exerciſe 
of their Office or not. 

6 According to D. Hal. Yolero claimed the Pro- 
todo of the Tribune, and demanded that his Cauſe 
ſhould be heard by the People aſſembled. But the 
Conſuls, adds he, without any Regard to the Petition- 
er's Remonftrances, repeated the ſame Orders they 


As for the and Voriscus 
JuLivs, Con- 


Liv. B. 2. c. 5 5. 


had given the Lickors, which were to ſeize olero, and 


beat him with Rods. He therefore, being touched to 
the Quick with this ignominious Treatment, did him- 
ſelf juſtice. Being in full Vigour and 1 he 
boxed the Lictor, ſtruck him on the Face, and threwy 
him down. He likewiſe did the ſame to the ſecond, 
who came to aſſiſt the firſt. Upon this, the Conſult, 
angry at the Affront, ſent all the Lickors after him, with 
Orders to ſeize him; but the People oppoſed the Exe- 
.cution of theſe Orders; great Outcries were heard on 
all Sides; they fell upon the Lickors, abuſed them, and 
put them to Fr. The Cenſult themſelves would 
not have been ſpared, if they had not made their E- 

ſcape, to avoid the Fury of the Populactdee. 
Aa aaa | with 


Ls 
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Year of with Rods, than run the hazard of dying in their Beds by the Tr eacnery of the Conſul, 
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RO M E But the more he cried out, the more cager the Lictor was to ſtrip him; till at lens be 
, Volero diſengaged himſelf from him, by the help of a few Spectators who Re ae. 
. . . . ; : | ed 5 1 

L. Aulus, him. And then getting into the midſt of the Aſſembly, he ſaid, Ir zs to you, Rom 10s 
_ e wh Peaple, that I appeal, to do me Fuſtice for the Inſult that has been offered me. Roy Rp ec 
fals. Fellow-Soldiers, Rouge] let us no longer depend on the Tribunes, whoſe Ion bus 5 boo ch 
wants to be ſupported by your Arms. At theſe Words, the mutinous People prepartd 0 Tx 

to fight; and no longer paid any Reſpect to the moſt venerable and moſt ſacred Ma. 555 

giſtrates in the Republick. The Conſuls in vain expoſcd themſelves to appeaſe the _ 

Tumult. What can Men without Strength do againſt a mutinous Multitude? Their e 

Lictors were repulſed, and beaten, and their Faſces broken. In ſhort, they them. an 

ſelves being preſſed hard upon by the Crowd of People who ſurrounded them, fled to Folic 

the Senate: houſe for Refuge, and got there very ſeaſonably. For they preſerved the pus 

Roman People from the Infamy of embruing their Hands in the Blood of their Co- he it 

vernours. hatt 

Bur the Sedition did not end with a Scuffle. The Tribunes of the People recovers WM in Co 

their Spirits, and inſpired the Commons with new Fury; which was no longer leye;. Valer 

led at the Patricians in general, but only at the Conſuls. ec /Emilins and Junius, in o the 

this ſudden Commotion, which put all the City in an Uproar, aſſembled the Senate aso the 

ſpeedily as they could. There theſe two Conſuls made bitter Complaints of the Outragces WW tions, 
committed by the People, in Derogation of the Reſpect due to their Digniry, Some ns 

Senators were for throwing down Holero headlong from the Capitol: And all the Cn. bes 

ſcript Fathers were ſenſible of the ill Conſequence of the Violences offered to the WMA But n 

Liry, ibid. Conſuls. But the wiſeſt of them thought it not proper to put it to the Trial whether be? 
Dion. Hal id the Anger of the Senate, or the Raſhneſs of the People, ſhould prevail. Indeed, the WAY nate; 
Commons were reſolved to proſecute the Conſuls, even before the Senate it ſelf, and bility, 

to make them give them Satisfaction. The Ground of their Complaints was the un— bliſhe: 

worthy Treatment ſhewn to a Roman Citizen, who had been condemned to be whip. the Tr 

ped like a Slave. To this they added, the Contempt the Conſuls had ſhewn of the the cc 

Authority of the Tribunes, contrary to Law. The pretended Criminal had appealed to tr, H 

their Tribunal, and no Regard had been had to his Appeal. Theſe reciprocal Com- (eclars 

plaints of the Conſuls againſt the People, and of the People againſt the Conſuls, con- ad 7 

| tinued till new Magiſtrates were choſe nn. | and th 
Year of F. XXV. They were both Men of Moderation, and very fit to re-eſtabliſh the pub- led to 

Som 1 lick Tranquillity. One was L. Pinarius 57, and the other P. Furius. Aſter the Re- ed. J 

publick had choſen them in the Campus Martius, the People proceeded to the Elec- that th 

L” Pixazws, tion of a new Tribune, in the Room of Genutius; and they thought they could not lle Tr. 

and C kur better make up the Loſs of this brave Defender of their Intereſts, than by putting Vi. ij ſeve 

; lero in his Place. He gave them Reaſon to hope for every thing that could be done, All thi 
from his Courage, and his Hatred to the Patricians. Beſides, he promiſed the People, proteſt 

that as contemptible as he was by Birth, he would humble the Pride of the Conſu/s. Op 

Dion. Hal. IEE Troubles were juſt ready to be renewed, when a ſudden Plague ſuſpended the Affair 

2.9.7. 597 Animoſitics of both Parties for a time. The Romans never loſt more People by any br the 

Contagion with which they had been viſited. Ir particularly ſeized Women with of the: 

Child, and carried off both the Mothers and their Children before they ſaw the fice the 

Light. After all human Remedies were found vain, the Protection of the Gods Parts © 

was implored by Supplications. All the Temples were opened, and viſited with wo if 

thoſe Ceremonies which the Church of Rome has ſince conſecrated under the Name #%ainft 

of Proceſſions. But the publick Vows ſeemed only to increaſe the Deſolation; and Cf, 

at length the Diviners and Pontzfices, upon being conſulted, anſwered, That impurc WW tom a 

Hands employed in the Service of the Altars, had polluted the Sanctuary and drawn Wl er, a 

down the Anger of the Gods upon Rowe. It was then no difficult Matter to. 58 D. 

make ſuch Predictions very ſafely. In the College of VHeſtals there was always one 16 an. 

or other who forgot her. ſelf. Enquiry was then made after the preſent Criminal: 4 T. 

JC d h C3. . | 2 0 With t 

2 eee called E the 2 2 Virgil is of the fame Opinion. kr th 

 farnamed Feſes. -IF ye batieve Plotkin iis Leap Es downs Herentes enſtos Pinaria ſaeri- 0.3. N ue Fd 

Numa, the Pinarian Family, which was originally Macrobias, Saturnal. B. I. c. 13. ſays, upon the Cre- 59 We 

Patrician, deſcended-from Pinus, one of the 5 . of dit of Varro, that there was an Intercalation made, ſemdlieg c 


that ſecond K ing of Rome. N evertheleſs,” Livy and according to N#ma's Calendar, when L. Pinqo, ins and the Dif 


D. Hal. derive it from the Pinaris, who were parti- P. Furius were Conſuts. He adds, that the Memor f fe, to f 


: 5 


ly devoted to the Worſhip of Herenles: And of it was preſerved/on's Table of Braſs, body they 


N 3 | And 
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4nd a Slave accuſed 55 Vrhinia, and alledged that ſhe had ſtill continued to ſerve at Year of 

he Altars, after ſhe had polluted her (elf with Inceſt. Urbinia was therefore condemn- X O M E 

od, with two young Romans, to ſuffer the Puniſhments the Laws inflicted on inceſ- E, 

ous Veſtals, and the Accomplices in their Crimes. At length the Plague ceaſed, and L. Pixazws, 

he credulous People were very ready to aſcribe their Deliverance from that Affliction _ 8 W 85 

o the Puniſhmenr of the infamous Veſtal. k ; 
THE Spirit of Faction always revived with the publick Tranquillity. Yolero, now a Zis. B.2.c 56. 

Teibune, thought of nothing but revenging the Affront he had received from the Con- Dion. Hal. ib. 

1/5, So conſiderable a Dignity, ſeemed to have raiſed him above the natural Mean— 

neſs of his Birth, and the unpoliſhed Behaviour of Men of his Education. So that he 

4d not attack the Patricians in a ruſtick ill-bred Manner, but with Art, Addreſs and 

politeneſs. He did not declaim againſt the Conſuls and the Senate, or ſtir up the Po- 
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alace againſt their Maſters. He ſapped their Authority by more imperceptible Means. 
fe imagined, he needed do no more than preſent a Petition to the People, deſiring 
that the Magiſtrates which were nominated by them might not be choſen any longer 
in Comitia aſſembled by Curie, but in Comitia aſſembled by Tribes. This Requeſt of 
Valero did not appear to have any thing in it offenſive to the Patricians, or contrary 
to their Intereſts. But the ſubtle Tribune had two Views which were very prejudicial 
to the Patrician Faction. In the firſt place, the Curiæ were never aſſembled for Elec- 
tons, till the Senate had conſented to it by a Decree. In the ſecond place, the Patri- 
ons being able to command the Suffrages of their Clients, they often got ſuch Tri- 
ese the People elected in Comitia by Curiæ, as were agreeable 59 to themſelves. 
bu neither of theſe Inconveniencies could happen in Comitia aſſembled by Tribes. 


The Tribunes would be at Liberty to aſſemble them without the Conſent of the Se- 

nate; and the Tribes in the Country would not be enſlaved to the Wills of the No- 

bility, as thoſe in the City were. So that the artful Volero's Intent was, to get it eſta- 

bliſhed by a ſtanding Law, that the Senate ſhould no more influence the Election of 

te Tribune s; and conſequently, that they ſhould be ſolely devoted to the Intereſts of 

the common People. In order to get his Law paſſed, Yolero had made a ſtrong Par- 

g. He had got two of his Collegues in his Intereſt; ſo that of five Tribunes, three 

&clared for the Law, and the two others did not diſapprove of it. But the Conſule 

ad Patricians foreſaw the Conſequences of an Innovation ſo fatal to their Intereſt; 

nd they appeared in great Numbers at the Aſſembly of the People, when it was cal- 

led to deliberate about Yolero's Petition. The Law he preſented was ſtrictly examin- 

ed. The Conſuls, and the oldeſt Senators, had Liberty to remonſtrate againſt it; ſo 

that the whole Day was ſpent in wiſe and ſerious Debates between the Conſuls and 

e Tribunes. The Affair was poſtponed to the third Market-day, that is, to the twen- 

ij ſeventh Day from thence; Markets being held at Rome only once in nine Days. 

All this Interval the Patricians did their utmoſt to engage one Tribune at leaſt, to 

proteſt againſt Yolero's Law; but none of them could be prevailed on to make a le- 

gel Oppoſition to it. When the appointed Time was come, the Importance of the 

Affair made the Aſſembly great; and the Tribes of the Country came in Crowds. As 

for the Patricians, they again found Means, by their Remonſtrances, and the Length 

of their Haranę ues, to get the Affair put off for three Market-days more. The Arti- 

ce they made uſe of was to place ſeveral Companies of their Clients in different — 
Parts of the Comitium, whoſe Buſineſs it was to interrupt with their Clamours thoſe 
o ſpoke for the Law, and to encourage thoſe with their Applauſes, who ſpoke 
vainſt it. To prevent this Diſorder therefore, Volero formed a Deſign to cauſe the 

Conſuls to be forbidden ſpeaking at the next Aſſembly, and to hinder the Patricians 

from appearing at it. This was a violent Step, but not utterly againſt Law. How- 

"er, a terrible Accident hindered Yolero from executing it. The Plague, now more 
$8 D. Hal. tells us that 8 was beaten with diſannulled the Election of ſome Tribunet, who had 

Reds, and that after ſhe had been led throꝰ the Midit of more openly declared themſelves againſt the Nobility, 

tie City, ſhe was buried alive near the Gate Collina. He under Pretence that the Auguries were inauſpicious. 

dds, That one of thoſe who had committed Inceſt This was enough to reſtrain a ſuperſtitious Populace. 

Mita the //eftal;killed himſelf; and That the Pontiſices So that the Patricians knew how to turn theſe falſe 

ſited the other, cauſed him to be beaten with Rods in Appearances of Religion to their Adyantage, againſt 
the Midſt of the Foram, and then delivered him up to the Enterprizes of the Plebeians. But this was not the 
e Executioner. | d Jo 543 TER. Caſe with the Comitia by Tribes; they did not want 

| 59 We muſt alſo add, with D. Hal. that the Aſ- the Report or Conſent of the Augars; their Delibera- 
"mmbliesof the People 5 Curiæ, were in ſome meaſure tions 5 not depend on thoſe religious Ceremonies, 

the Diſpoſal of the 7 ach It often happened, that which were always to precede the Comitia by Carie, 
7, to ſerve the Intereſts of the Patricians, of Which and by Centuries. e . ot eo 

they then were, either deferred the Commtia,or 
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Yer of violent than formerly, renewed its Ravages in Rome, and put a Stop to all Aff. 
ROME blies. Men, Women, and Children were all ſwept away without Diſtinction Wh. ; 
. e. 


CCLXXXI. 


L Ppwantcs, Gods was as vain as to the Phyſicians. This Contagion was like a Torrent, whi h 
and F. Fuat. ſpread it ſelf every where with Precipitation and Fury; but it laſted only ſome Months 


vs. Conſuls. 


Year of 


ROME 
CCLXXXII. 


A.CLavpivs, 
and T. Qu ixc- 
ius, Conſuls. 


Liv. B. 2. c. 5 6. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 9. p. 599. 
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ther Remedies were made uſe of, or not, it was the ſame thing; and Recourſe to th 
© 


In the mean time, the Year of Yolero's Tribuneſhip expired. However, as he ſtill h d 
Deſign to purſue his Scheme, and get his Law paſled, he ſtood again for the Thie : 
ſhip, for the next Year, and found a Party ſtrong enough to continue him in his EF 
loyment. | 
: Tur Meaſures of the Patrician Faction were all diſconcerted, by the new Eleq; 
of Volero to be Tribune. They could think of only one Expedient to ward off ** 5 
Miſchief they feared he would do them; and that was, to ſet up againſt him, for the 5 


enſuing Year, the molt intrepid, and moſt inflexible Man in the Senate. The Nobili- My 
ty pitched upon Appius Claudius, the Son of the famous Claudius, who had ſo often dic 
ſignalized his Hatred to the Plebeians; and in this, the Son equalled, or even ſurpaſ- 5 thers 


ſed his Father. The Centuries being aſſembled in the Campus Martius, and the Þ, d. 
tricians having more Intereſt in theſe Comitia, than in the other Aſſemblies of the 
People, they gained their Point, and got Appius elected. But this was not what 
he deſired. Appius judged rightly of himſelf; he thought himſelf but ill qualified 5 
to govern, in a Time of general Commotions; and abſented himſelf from the Co- 
mitia. But Rome declared him Conſul, tho abſent ; and joined with him T. 2Quinc 
tius, a venerable Man, but of a ſweet Temper, and very fit to moderate the ViolenceiMl 
of his Collegue. | 8 
F. XXVI. Tuis turbulent Year began with a Quarrel between Appius and Valio. 
But the Conſul was not ſeconded by a Collegue as warm for the Intereſts of the Se- 
nate, as one of the Tribune's Aſſociates (who was joined with him to promote the pai 
ſing of the Law) was for the Intereſts of the People. The latter was one C. Lætorius 
a Plebeian indeed, but a Man of great Reputation in the Army, who paſſed for thei 
boldeſt and moſt enterprizing Officer in all the Roman Soldiery. His Valour, rather. 
than his Skill in the Management of Affairs, was what raiſed him to the Tribuneſ1ip, 
at a Time when the civil Broils muſt in all appearance end in Blows. Lætorius wa | 
not the Author of the Law, but he was the moſt warm and furious Defender of it. 
On the other hand, the whole Hope of the Patricians may be ſaid to have bee 
placed in Appius only. As for Quinctius, his Merit conſiſted in knowing how to ma- 
nage both Parties, and to find out Expedients to reconcile them. But this he did nei 
ther out of Weakneſs, nor a ſelf- intereſted Compliance. It was from Reaſon anc 
Principle he held the Balance between the two Parties. He found too little Equi 
ty, and too much Zeal, in both; and he diſcovered his Sentiments to the Senate 
as ſoon as he entered upon his Adminiſtration. Appius gave himſelf up to the DiQtateWſMuthing 
of his natural Severity, and propoſed to the Conſcript Fathers, to raiſe an Arm 
among the People, and ſend it to vent that martial Courage abroad, which made them 
untractable at home. Let them go, ſaid he, and live at the Expence of our Neighbours e Ci 
and let military Fatignes teach them to be more tractable Sick 4 Republick as our: 
which is always viftorious, and always envied, can never want Pretences for begi 
ning a foreign War. But Quinctius was too apprehenſive of the Conſequences ol 
making ſuch unſeaſonable Levies, to conſent to it. Let us content our ſelves, (aid he 
with repelling the Attacks of our Enemies; and not draw upon our ſelves the Hatred 
of the neighbouring Nations, and of our own Subjects, by Declarations of War, whit 
are always odious. It is enough that we find our Citizens ready and willing to marc 
into the Field when the Enemy preſſes upon us, and it is abſolutely neceſſary. We have 
Reaſon to fear the Fate of the Conſuls of the laſt Tear, if we venture to attempt raif 
775 Troops unneceſſarily. Perhaps more Voleros than one may diſobey our Orders; aui 
the Mutiny of a ſmall Number may perhaps turn to the Diſponour of the Conſulal 
Authority, and produce a general Flame. 4 „ e ens 
Brxsipxs that Quinctius had Experience and Reaſon on his Side, he was likewiſe in 
veſted with an Authority ſuperior to that of his Collegue. It is well known, that th . It is 
Confuls õo preſided in the Aſſemblies of the Senate, and of the People, monthly, cad 
e The Right of firſt exerciſing the Gonſaler Au- but this Cuſtom varied. In the Year of Rome 555, f. 
thority, belonged to him of the new Conſuli, who had ſhall find them preſiding ſucceſſively by Days. He wie 
moſt Children, or was oldeſt, or had been firſt choſen. was in the Exerciſe of his Office, was called Majv 


Both had for ſome time their Turns of preſiding month- Conſul, to diſtinguiſh him from his Collegue, who vi 
Jy inthe —— of the Senate, and of the People : called Yirgis — Conſul, becauſe his Faſces * Wc lmm, 
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, his turn: and this was Quinftins's Month. His Opinion therefore prevailed : but 
ois Deſires. He lived upon ill Terms with his Collegue all the reſt of their Vear; 
E on thereby the Affection the People already had for Quinctius, was increaſed. 

tur Diviſion of the Conſuls, and the Union of the Tribunes, made Volero believe, he 


would likewiſe be choſen by the Comitia by Tribes; the ſecond, that all Affairs rela- 
i to the People, ſhould no longer be brought before the Curiæ, but the Tribes. We 
se already obſerved, that there were but four Tribes in the City, and ſeventeen in 
w country, without reckoning the Latins or, and the Hernici, who had all a Right 
=. Suffrage, and were not all under the Influence of the Nobility: whence we 
Wy cafily judge of the ſtrenuous Endeayours of the Patricians, to deſtroy a Law, 
ach muſt make the Senators and Conſuls Slaves to the Tribunes. The Conſcript Fa- 
conſulted what Method to take, to ward off a Blow fo fatal to their Authority; 
ad Appius made a Propoſal agrecable to the Violence of his Temper. He would 
we had the Senate make a Decree, inviting all thoſe who loved their Country, to 


iy \ F 


ould now get the Law paſled, which he had propoſed the laſt Year: And he hadeven 
Confidence to add two important Articles to it. The firſt was, that the e_/Ziles 
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Year of 


ins Claudius was an obſtinate Man, who did not eaſily forgive the leaſt Oppoſition R O N E 


CLXXXII. 


A. CLaupros, 
and T. Qu ixca 
Tlus, Conſale » 


f ie up Arms, and declaring all thoſe who refuſed to take up Arms in its Defence, 
F: 


hemies to the Republick. But Quinctius, who was afraid of ſeeing Rome a Field of 


atel, was of a contrary Opinion. The People, ſaid he, ought to be brought to their 


p % by Ways of Gentleneſs and Inſinuation. I they follow pernicious Counſels, it is 


e they are ignorant of their true Intereſts. Let us endeavour to inſtruct, before 

I: corrett, them; For is it not even inhuman to make Uſe of Violence, where Gentle- 
will do? And this moderate Advice of Quinctius prevailing againſt the dan- 
ous Scheme of his Collegue ; the Senate deſired the Tribunes to appoint an 
WY ſembly to debate the Merits of Yolero's Law, and the Conſuls demanded the 
milege of ſpeaking in it. It was not without difficulty, that theſe two Articles 
re granted them; but at laſt they obtained both. At the Time appointed, Quinc- 
i and Appius aſcended The Tribune, the one beloved, as much as the other hated, 
the People. Quinctius ſpoke firſt. His Eloquence was ſoft, and the Reputation 
khad long had for Equity, gave Weight to his Diſcourſe. He firſt demonſtrated, that 
uro's Law had only an Appearance of being uſeful to the People, but was at bottom 
kiruttive of their true Intereſts; and then proved, that it was not agreeable to Juſtice, 


b it appeared to be ſo: and the Impreſſion it made on Mens Minds, is not to be ex- 
milled. Yolero's Advocates found it difficult to anſwer it; and in ſhort, the Requeſt of 
WicTr:hunes would doubtleſs have been rejected, if the hateful Appius had not in- 
led upon ſpeaking. Nothing appeared in his Behaviour, but Pride and Indiſcretion ; 
wthing in his Harangue, but Invectives and Threatenings. He forgot that he was ſpeak- 
ig to an Aſſembly, which were Judges of the Cauſe he maintained, and could accept 
ttabrogate the Law in queſtion. He treated the People rather as Slaves, than as Ro- 


litated with the Air of a Sovereign. He accumulated, to the People themſelves, and 
la bitter Stile, all the Reproaches which could be caſt on their Conduct. He put them 
mind of their Mutinies, their Separation, and their Perjuries in deſtroying the 
lamp of the Conſuls, whom they had ſworn to obey. Nor did the Orator ſuppreſs the 
tention, of the Peoples Encroachments on the Authority of the Conſuls ; of the Crea- 
n of new. Magiftrates, which they had made themſelves, to balance the Conſular 
lower; of their inſatiable Covetouſneſs; and of their Artifices to uſurp a tyrannical 
over, by ſuppreſſing the Laws and Authority of the Senate. Have we any reaſon tg 
E/urprized, added he, if ſuch Beginnings as theſe were followed by new Uſurpations ? 
Wtarmed with Axes, till he reaſſumed the Exerciſe of neral Aſſemblies, either by Centuries, or by Tribes. And 
Office. | yet it happened on ſome Occaſions, that the Tribune of 
6 The Latins and the Hernici were then the moſt zhe People, or the Conſul excluded them. In the Year 
Wifol Allies of the Romans; and the Right of Citi- 267, the Conſul Virgenins could find out no better Ex- 
ahip had been granted them, but with ſome Limita- pedient, to hinder the paſſing of the Caſſian Law, than 
Ms. It is very true, theſe: People were permitted to to order all thoſe, who were not Inhabitants of Rome 
Pc in the Comitia, eſpecially in important Affairs, to leave it immediately. By this means, he excluded 
Inthe paſſing a Law, and condemning or acquitting the Latint, who were come into the City, with deſign 
Citizen, who was tried at this Tribunal: but they to vote for the Caſſian Law, in the next Ailembly. 
Mc not for this Reaſon enrolled in the Tribes. The They had therefore no Votes in the Determinations of 
2 only diſtributed them in ſome of the Tribes, the Comitia, unleſs the Magiſtrates thought fit to al- 
This was always the Cuſtom, whenever they low of it. | 
Te ſummoned to come to Rome, to vote in the Ge- 3 e | | 
Bbbbb The 


nd might in the end overturn the Republick. His Diſcourſe was the more artful, the 


Dion. Hil 
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m Citizens. Without troubling himſelf to intreat or reaſon, he commanded, he 
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The ROMAN HIS TO RV. Book VII. 


The City is now become a Prey to the Licentiouſne(s of ; 
ITT IP i eſs of the vile, ä 
1 ns a ſet themſelves up for 7 7 KA h 5 . 4 1 : by nhabitant ; 
f 5 Nranniea aws are made and accepted at their Pleaſure Th 1 of the N. ; 
wi 5 art of the Republick, are denied the Power of examinin th ve Senate, th, 
= e e Security of the State. And when can we expect 7 2 Laws which MW | 
ſe Grievances? What Remedy can be found out for ſuch i an end put to offilſl : 
Rome, thou haſt no reaſon to hope for ſuch inveterate Dif —_= 
Added Cle, Pall rout pe for any, as long as the Tribunes, whoſe Auth empers Wl * 
A mes the Coates? e ee , e , Parcic WY 7 
F Ig : on uls! he Tribunes owed their R iſe to Fe dition - boo atrician F : 1 
py oppreſſing the Nobility. Let us put an end to this Authority wh 7 h are ſupport f 
7 55 = * of the Gods, and in Contradiction to the Au guries ; 3 x- ape * 
790 He, f ne — ts firſt Inſtilution! Rome! Thou wilt hs * Republi " 
T will _ edilton⁰ civil Wars, will be baniſhed with the Tribunes ! ks ” . 
by Tribe er ſuffer any Deliberations, to be held, or Election made in the i Id 
o ri > without the Participation of the Senate: And if it be neceſſ, "ni ” 
Blows, Romans, fo deſtroy Volero's Projects, you ſhall then feel th 1 fo come I. 
Conſular Authority, of which you affect to be ignorant. el the Weight of t C 
hs mg green. Gr in this extravagant Diſcourſe, gave Offence. But abo = 
3 . t : ribunes was exceedingly ill-timed, The People never f ve all, (MI !o! 
— of them, to efend their Liberty againſt the Tyranny of the Grea reg, cr a 
ibly than at chis time. So that Appius s Harangue was received with Indi os e 
made Quint? ins's wiſe Propoſals concerning the Law abortive. The Peo 3 ang 0 
—— Reaſons, and remembred nothing but the inſulting 1 tog 
=—_ eber Conſuls, Quinctius's Arguments were overlooked by 1 0 
eee tus, ee up to anſwer the Conſuls; and who inſiſted on nothing 1 * 
bo ren of his Collegue. If we may believe ſome Hiſtorians, Lætorius e d 1 * 
f —_— ; me os how _ ee his manner of expreſſing himſelf rr 2 , 
1, rts angue, w ich a TR a 5 act 
ther wanted Art nor Zeal 10 80 the 8 Plat mae e ſhew, that he nel the 
* erbe, the firſt place repreſented the Services the People had done their C - 8 
ictories, and the Blood they had ſpilt in the Conqueſt of Nations: 5 mm bn 
oy 1 T Reward theſe Conquerors had received. He complained of 5 13 a 
re Ha : e 7 3 W a Part of the Fruits of their Victory He — J Wl 
| 7 hows ch the People were reduced, when forced ; > _ 
make» Separation. He infitd trongy on the Out Pepin — Me 
o Rome, upon a Condition uni © Kee | 
_ m_ be elected, to defend their Perſons, and 3 * ee I on 
[po Fu _ Tho a ſudden ; Theſe, ſays he to him, are the contemprible Cas »s 
=_ we = : g . ag = mag es, erer n ere their Eſtabliſhment only to 9 * 
| 4. ius to reproach others with their Revol d thei 
paration ? Was not the firſt of your Anceſtors, who OO OT q | 
Liu Country, which he was therefore forced 70 e 4 Op eee 622 
7 were : . _ Claudii only to free themſelves from ary <p irony, io 4 I 
2 2 the Tribuneſhip : But do you forget that you are . and * 0 
of both Soy os on . you know that the Tribuneſhip was eſtabliſhed by the Conſe ful - 
3 ws an ' Conſuls? Have not the publick Oaths, whereby it was confirmei 3 
ele Ss: "_ * inviolable to the Romans? Had the Conſular Dignity it felf * 
Kage, ese e — wry of boo wage. fe The People revolted from Wm K yp 
es Rep ed Conſuls in their room : and their Procetdi i Te 
were much of the ſame nature, when they made themſelues Tri Mn 1 CET 
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your Contempt. but which the Laws have made your Fudges. 
UeoN this, there was immediately a profound Silence; and Lætorius, lifting up 


periſh, Then, after he had kept the People in ſuſpence about what he was going to 
ſay; 1 command, ſays he, I command the Conſul Appius to leave the Aſſembly : At 
which Words, Apprzus made Signs to his Friends, and his Clients ſurrounded him. 
Theſe were ready for any Attempt : ſo that he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to de- 
ſpiſe the Order of the Tribune. But the latter renewed his Charge, and commanded 
one of his Officers to carry Appius to Priſon. Then the Fray began, between one of 
the Conſul's Lictors, and one of the Tribune's Officers. Lætorius, on one hand, im- 
plored the Aſſiſtance of the People, and Appius on the other, cried out aloud to the 
Patrician Youth, to repel the Violence of the Tribunes. Inſtantly therefore the Cla- 
mours of the two Parties increaſed, and Blows were mutually given and received. 
There was however but little Blood ſpilt in the Scuffle: Arms were forbidden in the 
Comitza. But the Populace took up Stones, which they threw from all Parts, on all that 


Senators, 


own Houle $2, 


62 Livy differs alittle from D. Hal. as to what paſ- 
{din this tumultuous Aſſembly. He ſays, the Day af- 
ter Quinctius, Appius, and Lætorius the Tribune, had 


the Capitol; and that notwithſtanding this, the Con- 
l, attended by the Body of the Nobility, came to the 
Limitia, to hinder the Acceptation of the Law. Then, 
dds Livy, Lætorius commanded all thoſe who had no 
Votes, to leave the Aſſembly. This Order was level- 


lamitia ſummoned by the Tribunes, by the Conditions 
the Treaty of Reunion, concluded in the Year 260, 
Eween the Senators and the Plebeiaus, who had re- 
lied to the Mon Sacer ; as we learn from D. Hal. B. . 
Nevertheleſs, the Nobility, adds the Latin Hiſtorian, 
lept their Ground, and did not think it for their Ho- 


otitication of the Officer, who was charged with 
Ming Lætoriuss Orders in execution, had no Effect. 

be Parricians perſiſted in refuſing to obey them. The 
PMOVOked Tribune therefore immediately ordered an 
| ficer to ſeize, ſome of thoſe, who ſeemed moſt zea- 
dus in oppoſing the Law; upon which Appius could 
contain himſelt no longer. He accuſed Netorius of 


\Poled with Warmth the unworthy Proceedings of 
e ; and exclaimed, That the Tribune ſhip was 


%iltracy entirely Plebeian, the Authority of which 


made their Harangues, the latter placed Centinels up- 


Id at the Patritians, who were excluded from the 


our to obey the Commands of a Tribune; ſo that the 


Uurping an un-heard-ot Right over the Patricians. He 


were fighting, without Diſtinction; and the Preſence of a Man, ſo univerſally be- 
loved as „ ranked was neceſſary to appeaſe the Tumult. He, attended by ſome old 

threw himſelf into the midſt of theſe furious Men,who were ſharply engaged, 
zppcaſed them, ſeparated them; and Night approaching, every one returned to his 


F.XXVII. This Diſturbance in the Aſſembly ſerved for Matter of Diſcourſe in the 
City, for ſome Days after; each Party boaſting of having had the Advantage, and pro- 
miſing to do more, the firſt Opportunity. The graveſt Men complained of one ano- 
ther; the Conſuls of the Inſolence of the Tribunes, and the Tribunes of the Tyranny 
of the Conſuls. Lætorius eſpecially, who was firſt in the Fray, was wounded in the 
Face, by the Patrician Faction, which he accuſed of having made an Attempt upon 
the Life of a Magiſtrate, whoſe Perſon was declared inviolable by the Laws; and theſe 
reciprocal Inſults produced a Contention which in all probability would end in a 
civil War. This Situation therefore of Affairs at Rome, made the Senate tremble ; 
and what diſtreſſed them more, was the Miſunderſtanding between the Conſuls. 
Vinctius was of opinion, that it was beſt to grant the People with a good Grace, what 
it was not in their Power to take from them by Force. But Appius choſe rather 
to periſh, than conſent. In the mean time, it was neceſlary to appeaſe thoſe who 
had been provoked by the Blows given in the laſt Aſſembly, before any Determina- 
tion upon Yolero's Law; and Quinctius undertook that Buſineſs, and ſucceeded. 
He went from the Conſul to the Tribunes, and from the Tribunes to the Conſul; and 
t length brought them all to agree, to refer their Grievances to the Arbitration of 
the Senate. Quinctius alone preſided in it, becauſe he was not a Party in the Cauſe ; 


extended to Plebetays only; and That there needed no 
other Proof of this, than the reſpectful Terms, gene- 
rally uſed, to remove the Multitude, which was in the 
way, when the Tribune approached: Make way! Ro- 
mans, if you pleaſe. This was the Form uſed by the 
Officer, to diſperſe the Crowd. Si voBIS vIDETUR, 
DISCEDITE QUIRITES. Lætorius, enraged at theſe Re- 
proaches, ordered an Officer to lay hold on Appius; 
and he made Repriſals, and ordered one of the Lictors 
to ſeize the Tribune. At the ſame time, he proteſted 
againſt the Attempt of the paſſionate Lætorius, who, 


he ſaid, aſſumed a Power which did not belong to him, 


ſince his Office was wholly conſined to protecting the 


Commons from the Oppreſſions of the Nobility. In the 


Heat of theſe Diſputes, both Sides were ready to come 
to Blows; and Lætorius had felt the Fury of the Nobi- 
lity, if the Plebeiant, who ran to the Forum from all 
the Quarters of the City, had not flocked together to 
oppoſe Appius. Nevertheleſs, the inflexible Conſul 
thought it beneath him to give way to the Storm. He 
not only bore the Menaces and Inſults of the Popu- 
lace, with Haughtineſs and Obſtinacy, but prepared to 
reſiſt this enraged Multitude. In ſhort, the Ra! had 
ended in a bloody Cataſtrophe, if his Collegue Quinc- 
tius had not made uſe of the Interpoſition of the moſt 


conſiderable Patriciant, to force him to withdraw, if 


he would not do it willingly, 


and 


3/1 


* ſhall at leaſt experiente the Authority of thoſe Tribunes, which are the Objefts of = 
CCLXXXII 


his Eyes and Hands to Heaven, ſwore that he would either get Yolero's Law paſſed, or 2 
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Year of and he took the Advice of Valerius Poplicola, and made a Decree according to it. 


| | ca 

ROME Since the Scuffle in the Comitia, ſaid he, was not wilful and premeditated, but th; Ef. 10 
NA fed of a ſudden Commotion, ariſing on both Sides from a pretended Zeal for the Re. 1a 
A*Cravpws, publick, let not the Injuries commuted and received, be conſidered as ſuch, but let they, Jof 
and T.Quixc- pp entirely forgotten. ene? 30 EY 
rius, Conſuss. War remained, was now to come to ſome Determination about Volero's Law: WH oi 
and the Tribunes, to prevent any Tumult in the Aſſembly, when that Affair was to be wy 

decided, thought fit to ſeizethe Capitol in time. They cauſed it to be guarded by the Peo- Ml td 


ple Day and Night; and Quinctius, (who then plainly ſaw that Yolero's Requeſt 
would infallibly be granted, by the Suffrages of the People) ſaved the Honour of the 
Senate at leaſt from ſuffering in this ſad Affair. He aſſembled the Conſcript Fathers 
at length brought them to Reaſon; and had the thanks of the Senators for the Mode. 
ration he had ſhewn in his Conduct. As for Appius, they exhorted him not to Carry 
the Pretenſions of the Conſular Authority ſo far, as to breed Diſturbances in the Re. 
publick. Whilſt, ſaid they, the Conſuls on the one hand, and the Tribunes on the 
other, claim the ſole Power of deciding every thing, the Senate is become a mere 
Cypher. To which they added, that leſs regard ought to be had to any Man's perſonal 
Dignity, than to the Publick Good. But the moroſe Conſul took their Advice ill, He 
called the Gods to witnefs, that the cowardly Senators were betraying the Republick, Wl 

Lie, ibid. The Head, ſaid he, is not wanting to the Senate, but the Senate is wanting to their Wl 
Head. They tamely ſuffer a Law to paſs, which is more prejudicial to their C ountry, 
than that of the Mons Sacer. Indeed the Conſcript Fathers, to avoid the Shame of 
ſceing Voleros Law immediately accepted, without them, gave the People leave to 
judge of it. So that the Aſſembly, which followed after the Conſent of the Senate 
had been given, was a peacable one; and this Law, which had been fo univerſally gif. 
puted, was received, according to the Deſires of the People; and in Appearance, not 
without the Approbation of the Fathers, From this time therefore, the Maile; 
and the Tribunes were made, and almoſt every thing relating to the People, was deter- 
mined, not in Comitia by Curiæ, as before, but in Comitia ©3 by Tribes. 

F. XXVIII. How vxR, theſe Conteſts 54 had only employed the firſt Months of the WM 
Conſulate of Appius and Quinctius; and foreign Wars afterwards obliged them to rake 
the Field. Indeed the Volſci and the Aqui thought they might draw Advantage 
from the inteſtine Broils of the Republick. They expected to ſee the Malecontents 
once more leave Rome, ſeparate from the Nobility, and come and enlarge their Armies. 
and with this View they came as near to Rome as they could, and ravaged the Country. 
However/the Re-eftabliſhment of Concord, and the Neceſlity of driving the Enemy fur- 
ther off, made it eaſy for the Conſuls to raiſe two Armies, one to act againſt the Valſcs, 1 
the other againſt the Aqui; and the former fell to Appius, the latter to Quinctius. 
But how differently were the two Armies inclined to obey the Orders of their Gene- 
rals! The Troops commanded by Quinctius, obeyed him with Affection; and entered 
the Country of thec Aqui, as much to gain their General Honour, as to do their Country 
Service. The Enemy did not care to appear in the Field againſt Romans, who had ſuch 
an Eſteem for their Conſul; but ſhut themſelves up in their Cities, or hid themſelves 
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in their Foreſts: and their Lands at leaſt were pillaged, and the whole Booty diſtribu- 3 

ted among the Soldiers, by their beloved General. It was ſaid at Rome, that Quinctius 4 yy 12 

1 5 only wanted Enemies to fight with, in order to obtain a Triumph. As his Expedition a 25 

F was ſoon finiſhed, he as ſoon led his Troops back to Rome, loaded with Proviſions; mb ct 

3 and the Sweetneſs of his Temper, which equally appeared both in the City and thc 1 
Camp, gained him the entire Affections of all. The People grew milder, and the Sc "a FA 

4 nate inclined more and more to that Moderation, with which the wiſe Conſul had in- "ike 

1 ſpired them. But whilſt Quinctius was called the Father of the Soldiers, Appius was a ini 

3Z ſtiled by his Troops, the Tyrant of the Army. Indeed, during the Campaign, he di lied b 

Y | * B. 2. all the odious things his ſavage Temper ſuggeſted, without Reſtraint, When en her ms 

ch. 59. | TOM | 

63 Beſides, what we have already obſerved of the Authority, from Ser. Tullius, to this time. 6 ; 

3 Ao es the Tribanes might rows. from aſſemblin 64 ThisYear, ſays Livy, the Tr runes Were * KBr, 

4 | the People by Tribes; it is certain the Patricians could ated in Comitia o Tribes. And if we believe 10 W. wy N 

4 : not there eaſily gain the Suffrages of the Commons, whom the Lain Hiſtorian quotes, there had gh Wnable Fa 

who were always devoted to their Tribunes. 12 that two Tribunes till that time, and their Coreg hora n farce: e 

was not the Caſe, as to the Comitia by Curiæ, which increaſed to five: but we prefer D. Hal. “s 5 W Sreriy. 7 

3 conſiſted only of the Citizens who were Inhabitants of that Matter. The Reader may ſee our Remarks : cor o were 2 

* Rome, and were for the moſt part Clients to the Nobi- Subject, above, page 307. Theſe five Ti ene ; aro gives 

1 ty. The ſame thing may alſo be ſaid of the Comitia ding to Piſo, were C. Sicinius, L. Numitoriui u., bd; donb / 


by Centuries, in which the Nobility had had the chief ins, Sp. Icilius, and L. Mecilius. 
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camped; his Rage againſt the Commons, of whom his Soldiers were a Part, was no 


WT poger unde : . 
5 ale to mind the Shame of having been overcome by a vile Populace, the Contempt 


5 f his Repreſentations in the Comitia, and the paſſing of a Law in his Conſulſhip, A.Cravows, 


WJ hich his Predeceſſors had kept in ſuſpence; and theſe Reflexions ſowering his Mind, 
WY ich was already naturally inclined to Severity; he made his Troops feel the ill Ef- 
Las of his Uneaſineſs. Never was Army more ſeverely governed, or Diſcipline execu- 
a with more Rigour. The Conſequence of which was, that the Soldiers firſt did their 
buty negligently, and unwillingly ; and at laſt laid aſide all Shame ; and the more he 
-ndcayoured to inſpire them with Fear, the more they learned to ſurmount it. Inſo- 
nuch, that their Contempt of his Puniſhments was followed by an avowed Diſobe- 
fence. If he commanded them to make haſte, they marched flowly. If he ordered 
hem to halt, they ran. When the General appeared to inſpect their Works, their 
arms fell down to their Sides, as if they had been tired. As ſoon as they ſaw him, 
they all fixed their Eyes upon the Ground, without ſaying a word ; and if they broke 
flence, it was only to curſe him, as he paſſed by. But after all, this intrepid Appius 
was not unaffected with ſo much Hatred; and not daring therefore to make any more 
Complaints of the private Men, he vented his Rage upon the Officers. The Tribunes 
and Centurions were all ſuſpected by him. He ſaid of them, It is they who alienate 
the Affectkions of my Troops from me; they are all ſo many Voleros: and it is therefore 
not to be wondered at, if there were ſome Traitors, amidſt ſo many Malecontents. 
The Volſci were punctually informed of all that paſſed in the Roman Camp; hoped to 
zin the fame Advantage over their mutinous Enemies, as they formerly had done 
wer the revolted Troops of Fabius; and found more than they expected. Fabins's 
Army had formerly refuſed to conquer them, but that of Appius now ſought to be 
conquered by them. | | 

APPIUS indeed ventured to give Battle; tho' in the preſent Diſpoſition of his 
Army, it would have been wiſer to have kept himſelf in his Camp, where the Enemy 
yould not have attacked him. But brutal Men are often raſh, Appius led out his 
Troops into the Plain; and as ſoon as they were drawn up, the Tribunes, Centurions, 
Engns, inferior Officers, and Soldiers, all fled with one Conſent, and returned to the 
Camp. The Yol/ci purſued the Romans, and killed a great Number of them: But leſt 
zpretended Flight ſhould draw them into an Ambuſcade, they reſtrained their Ardour, 
ud did not reap all the Advantages they might have done. Vet ſtill the Conſul was 
dſtinately bent on purſuing his Deſign, how unreaſonable ſoever. The next Day, af- 
er he had ſeverely reprimanded the Soldiers, and exhorted them to make amends for 
heir ſhameful Behaviour the Day before, he prepared to lead them out again to face 
ticEnemy. But all on a ſudden, a ſeditious Clamour was heard among them, Me will 
wt expoſe our ſelves to be butcher'd a ſecond time. Our mangled Limbs render us un- 
le to engage in a ſecond Battle. Several of them ſhewed their Wounds; others had 
ut their Arms in Slings on purpoſe, pretending to have Wounds which they had not; 
nd the common Cry was to decamp, and leave the Enemy's Territory, The General 
meighed, threatened, and exerted the Rigour of the Laws: But after all, he was forced 


vere the Romans without Alarms, even in their Retreat; for the Volſci fell upon them, 
ad cat in Pieces a Part of their Rear-· Guard. As ſoon as Appius entered into the Ro- 
nen Territory, where he was in a Condition to revenge the Affront offered him in the 
knemy's Preſence, the Barbarity of his Temper made him give a Looſe to his Reſent- 
ments, The Lieutenant-Generals, and other Patricians in his Army, in vain diſſuaded 
bim from giving the Republick new Wounds; he liſtened to nothing but the furious 
Dictates of his Revenge. By his own abſolute Authority he ordered Puniſhments to 
be inflicted on all thoſe whom he ſuſpected; ſome Centurions 55, and other Officers, 
died by the Axes of the Lictors; others were beaten to Death; whilſt the common Sol- 
liers were decimated 55, that is, every tenth Man was condemned to die. And at 


105 D. Hal. comprehends all thoſe in this terrible that they died by the Lictors Axes, after they had been 
iution, who had loſt their Standards in the Battle. beaten with Rods, cores to Cuſtom. 

© have already obſerved, that this was an unpar- 66 Tally, in his Oration for Cluentius, gives us the 
1 cable Fault among the Romans, which the Gene- Reaſon of this Cuſtom, which was always obſerved 
al ſeuce ever failed of puniſhing with the utmoſt in the Roman Armies, when the greateſt Part of them 
at DRY: Livy reckons the Daplicarii among thoſe were equally guilty. Sratuerunt ita Majores x7 
[ o were executed on this Occaſion. This is the Name t fi a multis eſſet flagitium rei militaris admiſſum, 
WF ;. 772 gives thoſe, who, as a Reward of their Valour, ſorzitione in quoſdam animadvertererur, ut merns vide- 


a double Allowance. The Latin Hiſtorian adds, licet ad omnes, pœna ad paucos perveniret. By this 
| Cecce means, 


373 


Vear of 


under any Reſtraint from the Tribunes; and he entirely gave way to it. He ROM E 
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and T. Qxixc- 
Ius, Conſuls. 


Liv. B. 2. c. 59. 


o comply with the Multitude, and remove his Camp into a peaceable Country. Nor 
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, Ml of length the Conſul return'd to the City, univerſally hated as the Cauſe of the many re. b 
ROME markable Diſaſters which had happened throughout this Year. After all, Voleros Law, i 


CCLXXXIT. yyas not ſo prejudicial as had been thought; there was more Reſentment and Preju- f 
ACravows, dice, than ſolid Reaſon, in the Oppoſitions the Patricians made to it. The Victory 
andT.Quixc- the Commons gained was of no great Service to them; and the Year was more memo. a 
ros, Contuls. able for the Diſgrace of 1 and the Glory it brought to Quinctius. 12 
Year of F. XXIX. In the Campus Martius, the Republick choſe new Conſuls, and the Tribes U 
RO M E created new Tribunes. The Conſuls were L. Valerius 57, now raiſed a ſecond time to " 
dis Office, and Tb. 3 © /Emilius; who favour'd the Pretenſions of the People as much 1 
LVatzzws, as any Conſuls before them. Beſides that Valerius was one of Poplicola's Deſcendants, E. 
and Tingnius who had tranſmitted down to his Family his Affection for the Plebeians, he now re. aff 
Confats N pented of having in his Quæſtorſbip proſecuted the popular Caſſius, and cauſed him to WAY 4 
Bion. Hal. be put to Death. The People had opened their Eyes, and lamented the Loſs of him, . 
B. 9. P. 606. after they had deſtroyed him; and Valerius, thinking to remove the Hatred he had ;: 
drawn upon himſelf, by being the Accuſer of a Man who was always remembered 171 


with Regret, appear d entirely devoted to the Commons. As for T. Zmilins, he 7þ 
loved the People, becauſe he hated the Senate; he remember d that the Conſcript Fi 
thers had formerly refuſed his Father a Triumph. And the Tribunes hoped, that they 7 
ſhould get the Caſſian Law executed, and the Lands diſtributed, under the Adminiſtra. Wt 


= 4 
tion of the new Conſuls. This Quarrel between the People and the Patricians, had 
already continued 17 Years 59; and the Tribunes again preſented their Petition to the . 
Senate, deſiring the Conſuls to back it. Accordingly, the latter became their Protect. "P 
ors, and convened the Senate; the Tribunes took their Places in it as uſual ; and the WM Peg 
Conſuls reported their Petition to the Houſe, without ſeeming either to favour or op. WAY 


pole it. For fear of declaring themſelves too openly, they asked the Opinions of the WM 2 
oldeſt Senators; and e_/Zmilins, the Conſuls Father, whom the Senate had perſonally - 
affronted, ſpoke firſt, to this Effect. 5 = 

WHY ſbould we, Conſcript Fathers, refuſe to grant the Peoples Petition, which WR 
they offer us in an humble Manner? We have been but too often compelled to yield to 
their Pretenſions. Whereas now They pray, who might demand. | Ought not thoſe of us - 
who receive the Profits of the Lands which belong to the Publick, to ſurrender then 


up, and be thankful to the Senate, that they have been ſuffer d to enjoy them quietly ſo : W 7; 
long? And if they obſtinately keep Poſſeſſion, ought it not to paſs for U, ſurpation? Itis ea 
a Maxim of the Law of Nations, That Eſtates gain d by the Publick, ſhould belong 10 Wl © th 
the Publick; as thoſe acquired by private Perſons do to thoſe who acquire them. The up 
Law then which extended a Right to the conquer d Lands to the whole Republick, is blen 
agreeable to the Dictates of Equity. Shall ſo many brave Citizens, who have nothing ( aſe 
zo live upon but the Labours of their Hands, be always oppreſſed with Want ? Why ore acapi 
fo many Lands left untilled, and not given to them to cultivate as their own, which hirite 
would preſerve them from Idleneſs ? With what valiant Soldiers would they furnſ» Will public 
the Republick ? If they were inured to the Labours of Husbandry, we ſhould ſee them |, in- 
and their Children better able to ſupport the Fatigues of War. A good Education would Wi infere 
increaſe their Courage, and raiſe them above that Meanneſs of Soul which commontyat- wrogay 
tende Beggary. I therefore vote, 1ſt, For diſtributing the Lands which belong only to vr the 
the Publick, among thoſe of the People who have none of their own; and, 241), For ldes, it 
creating Decemviri, to diſtribute them, and to put the Caſſian Law in execution, /mce Wil won t. 
zt has been confirmed by a Decree of the Senate. TY o prey 
Bur Appius, that ſworn Enemy to the People, was of a contrary Opinion. He ex- ir w 
preſſed himſelf with all the Fury his natural Temper, and his late Vexations, ſuggeſted. d ſquee 
Anilius, (aid he, it is not true, that the infamous Law of the Rebel Ca ſſius was con N ud toe 
firmed by the Conſcript Fathers; had it been ſo, it would have been immediately = nie Me 
in execution. The ambitious Conſul who had drawn it up, made the People hope i ry Suppli 
Senate would confirm it; but it died with him, being condemned and proſcribed by te N uns tho 
| | | RS We 
means, the Crime did not eſcape unpuniſhed, and all fignifies the Prænomen Titus, for Ti. which 8 | * uſe 
were intimidated by the Puniſhments they ſaw in- initial Letters of Tiberius. Add to this, that D. 4, or h 
flicted. ives this Conſul no other Name but that of Tiberiui. 
57 This was the ſame L. Val. Poplicola Potitus, — Siculus alſo gives him the ſame N 905 At R 
who had been Conſul in the Vear 270. when he ſpeaks of his ſecond Conſulſpip. Tib. A ha f cs acc 
68 In Livy and Diodorus we read, Titus Emilius. lius Mamercinus, was the Son of Lacins AÆmilius a Nate th 
Yet we don't find one Inſtance of the Uſe of the who had been Conſul three times. »Couſel Wiſh: nothing 
Prenomen of Titus in the Emilian Family. Which 69 The Caſian Law was propoſed by the * 0 lts of ( 
ives juſt Reaſon for a Suſpicion that the Copyiſts Sp. Caſſius, in the Year of Rome 267. F e e. b. Pro 
ve been guilty of a Miſtake, in taking T. which Year, to this 2834 Year of Rome, was juſt 17 Neu; Aged the 
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out 4 Title, let them be taken from them! We want no new Laws for that. Thoſe 
which authorize only legal Poſſeſſions are antient ; and by them we ought to judge of 
Uſurpations. But ought theſe Lands, when taken from the unjuſt Detainers, to 7 di- 
vided among the People ? The public Good, is only a Pretence. When the 1 7 have 
what they now covet, will their inſatiable Deſires be ſatisfied? Have the Spoils of our 
Enemies, and the Booty which has been ſo often taken from them, and ſo often divided 
among the Soldiers, at all leſſened their Wants? The more is granted them, the more 
they ask. Their Diſtreſs is not occaſion d by our Avarice, but by their own ill Conduct. 
= [et them be ſober and temperate, and they won't be ſtraitened. To give them Lands, 
= io feed their Debaucheries; it is treating them like Men ſick of deſperate Diſeaſes, 
= uhm the Phyſicians leave at their Liberty, without confining them to any Regimen. 
W The Diſtempers of the People are become incurable ; neither inthe City, nor in the Camp, 
is any Reſpect ſhewn to the Senate, or Obedience paid to the Conſuls. The Soldiers 
W throw down their Arms, quit their Ranks, give up their Standards to the Enemy, fly, 
I nd ſuffer themſelves to be overcome. As if the Shame of a Defeat did not fall more 
A 1mm ther Country, than their General? Are theſe Exploits which deſerve Rewards? 
I 7h: Volſci erect Trophies of our Spoils, and adorn their Altars with them. I ſhould 
BY ined have the leſs Reaſon to complain, Conſcript Fathers, if the Contagion of the 
Pele had not infected us; but we find ſome, even in the Senate, who admire the Li- 
centiouſneſs, the Chicanery, the Malignity, the Impudence, and the ſatyrical Invectives 
f the Tribunes. Thus we ſee the Marks 4 an approaching Decline, even in the Heart 
of the Republic]! Inſtead of exerting the 
Magiſtrates ſhew a cowardly Complaiſance, and a timorous Indulgence. It little con- 
terne me how diſagreeable this Diſtourſe is, if it be but uſeful to you, or our Poſterity. 
If it makes me Enemies, T will deſpiſe them; for I prefer the Fate of the many illuſ- 
trious Men who have acquired immortal Glory by having been condemned, to Safety 
with ſuch cowardly Senators. 

Tris Harangue of _ was bold and offenſive, yet it had its Effect. The Senate 
rected the Requeſt of the Tribunes, tho preſented by the Conſuls; and then the Rage 
of the Defenders of the People all turned againſt the proud Appius. The Tribunes 
had private Conferences among themſelves, and reſolved on the Deſtruction of this 
lolent Adverſary. The Method of bringing this about was grown common: It was to 
cuſe him before the People, and to make his Behaviour in his Conſulſpip amount to 
(capital Crime. His Accuſation was reduced to theſe four Heads. 1. That he had 
hirited up the Senate againſt the People. 2. That he had raiſed Seditions in the Re- 
publick. 3. That he had cauſed a Tribune to be ſtruck, tho' the Laws declared his Per- 
on inviolable. 4. That he had ſunk the Courage of his Soldiers by his Severity, and 
liffered himſelf to be overcome by the Yo!ſei. But tho the Accuſed was moroſe, and 
trogant, he was eſteemed by the Senate for his Probity, his Frankneſs, and his Zeal 
brthe publick Good: And indeed his Faults were only Virtues carried to Exceſs. Be- 
ldes, it was the Intereſt of the Patricians to ward off a Blow, which would rebound 


o prevail upon him to appear, as Perſons in that Caſe uſually did. 

IT was then cuſtomary for Such, to put on Mourning, to affect a negligent Carriage, 
o ſqueeze their Judges by the Hands, fall down at their Feet wherever they met them, 
ad to employ all their Relations, Friends and Clients to intercede 79 with them. Some 
file Men therefore, and Men of Diſtinction, intreated Appius to humble himſelf like 
uppliant, and to give thoſe ſlender Proofs at leaſt that he was not ſo proud as he 


As for himſelf, ſtill continuing to act conſiſtently with his Character, he neither ap- 


90 At Rome, the Accuſed made their Friends and the Senators unanimouſly agreed to chan e their Ha- 
nts accompany them in Mourning. In this hum- bits, to ſhew how much his Diſgrace affected them. 
ate they appeared before their Judges, and omit- It was then in Appius, the Effect of an heroical Con- 
. nothing which might inſpire them with Senti- fidence, that he would not have any of theſe uſual 
ns of Compaſſion towards the Accuſed. Tally, Steps taken for him; and that he choſe rather to 
"uh pro Sextio, & pro domo ſua, glories in having brave the Danger which threatened him, than to ſtoop 
Ned the Senate to declare it af for him, when to his Enemies. 


peared 


ſame Su Fages which ſentenced him to Death. Why then do the Conſuls venture to Year of 

revive it? By what Authority have they preſumed to report it to the Senate? Doesit RO M E 
lelong to any but the Authors of a Law, to propoſe the Execution of it ? Not that I CI. 
approve of the Uſurpation of the publick Lands. If any Patricians detain them with- LVarxANs, 


and Tiz:zxivs 


ir Power with Gravity and Severity, our 


on themſelves: And as ſoon as they ſaw Appius ſummoned, they did their urmoſt | 


Vs thought to be. But he not being ſuſceptible of Fear, the Intreaties of his Friends Liv. B. 2. c. 61. 
ere uſeleſs. He even forbad them to leſſen him, by any Sollicitations in his Favour. 2%. Hat: 
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Year of peared more negligent, or more ſorrowful, or leſs proud, than before. He had ſecret 


RO M E Deſigns of his own, which he communicated to no Body. In the mean time the ® , 
CCLXXXIT: Day approached for his Trial, which was likely to end ill for him. The Accuſed a _ j 
LVauzxws, peared but once, and then with the ſame Air of Intrepidity which he had ſh wn 15 3 ; 
gan me, the Senate; his Harangue to the People, was rather an Invective or Accuſation, thana MA » 
1 Defence. In ſhort, his Steadineſs put his Enemies into a Conſternation. Tho under MY 1: 


Proſecution as a Criminal, he gained more Reſpe& than when he was Conſul; the 

Tribunes, being determined on his Deſtruction, were forced to poſtpone his SEntence 
Dion. Hal. to another Day. But he prevented the Shame and Severity of a Condemnation b 
1 . * an Exceſs of that ſavage Magnanimity, which animated him to the laſt. He killed 71 
poor "7 himſelf. But his Friends ſpread a Report, that he died by an Accident: And the 777. 


bunes endeavoured in vain to deprive him of ſuch Funeral-Honours at lcaſt as his Me. 


rit and Rank in the Republick deſerved, His Son obtained Leave of the Conſuls to | | | ni 
aſſemble the People, and pronounce his Father's 72 Funcral- Oration : In order to which. Co 
he brought the Deceaſed into the Forum, where it was uſual to make Harangues. The 


revengeful Tribunes commanded that the Body ſhould be immediately buried; but the 
People did not extend their Inhumanity ſo far as their Magiſtrates. They heard the 
Praiſes of the Deceaſed with Patience, and ſhewed him more Regard after his Death 
than they had done in his Life-time. 5 

Tuus fell the Man, who deſerved the greateſt of Praiſes, and at the ſame time the 
moſt blame, of any one in the Republick. His Intentions were right, but his Conduct 
faulty. He was a good Citizen, but a bad Conſul. Appius had formed to himſelf ſuch 
Maxims for Government, as were excellent in Speculation, but not practicable. He 
conſidered the Men of his Time rather as what they ought to have been, than as what 
they were. He thought to have brought them to their Duty, by Severity: but inſtead of 
that, it alienated the Peoples Minds from him, and made them obſtinate in Diſobe- 
dience. Being a Zealot for the Patrician Party, he ſunk it, by endeavouring to raiſe it; 
his only Point in View was to make the Senate ſupreme; yet he brought it under 
Subjection to the Tribunes. In ſhort, thoſe very Methods which ſhould have made the 
Conſul beloved, got him the Hatred even of that Party which he openly eſpouſed. So 
true is it, that Probity without Prudence, and Zeal without Moderation, inſtead of 
remedying the Diſorders of a State, increaſe them. 


Dion. Hal. F. XXX. In Troubles at home were now a little quieted; bye Rome was threat- Wl 
* my : ened with new Wars from abroad. The Sabines had juſt declared themſelves againſt WM 


her; and the Aqui were old Enemies, whom it was neceſſary to ſubdue, and put up- 
on the Foot of the Latins and the Hernici. The Conſuls had gained the Affection of 
the People, and found no Difficulty in raiſing two Armies; one of which Amilius 
led againſt the Sabines, Valerius the other againſt the Aqui. The latter had at firſt 
ſome Advantage over the Enemy, he repulſed them, forced them to retire into their 
Camp, and they durſt not appear any more in the Plain. His Troops were well“ affected 
to him: and he expected to have forced the Enemy's Entrenchments, which the Ro. 
mans indeed attempted with Courage; but an unforeſeen Accident, and Yalerins's 
Superſtition, loſt them this Opportunity of ſubduing the troubleſome Nation of the 
/Equi. When the Roman Army was beginning the Attack of the Camp, all on a 
ſudden, a dark cloud covered the Sky ; Thunder and Lightning, joined with Hail and 
Rain, diſperſed the Legions who were making the Aſſault ; and to complete the Ter- 
ror, as ſoon as the Romans were retired, it was fair over the beſieged Camp. Upon 
this, the Diviners, who were conſulted, interpreted the Event in favour of the Aqui, 
and ſaid, The Menaces of Heaven ſhew, that it protects their Camp. The General 
therefore, making no farther Attempt, leſt he ſhould offend againſt the Religion of 
the Augurs, only ravaged the Country, and led back his Troops to Rome. 


Plunder 
ted aw: 


| Howe 
71 Livy makes Appins die of ſome Diſeaſe; and Shame of ſinking under the malicious Attempts of Orces ti 
what D. Hal. mentions only as a Report which his his Enemies. : portuni 
Friends ſpread of him, the Latin Hiſtorian affirms to 72 The Cuſtom of pronouncing Funeral-Oratiols t. 
be inconteſtable Matter of Fact. But ſo ſudden a for illuſtrious Men after their Deaths, was introduced : Rom, 
Diſcaſe, and in thoſe Circumſtances, when he was in Kome by P. Valerius Poplicola. The dead Man mies mac 
in danger of being ſacrificed to the Fury of the 27i- was carried into the Forum; then his eldeſt Son, % 

_ bunes, ſeems a leſs plauſible Account of the Matter if he had none, ſome other Perſon of the fame E. 14 
than that of D. Hal. Beſides, this violent Death a- mily, aſcended The Tribune, and made a Diſcourſe of rw Vi, 
grees better with Appius's inflexible Temper, who, in to the People, in Commendation of the de We 159 He 

0 ah 


the Deſpair which the Indignities he had received ſhall hereafter ſee the ſame Privileges granted 
threw him into, preferred a Voluntary Death, to the men, after the taking of Rome by the Gaw/s. 


AND 
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= Arp the Succeſs of Amilius againſt the Sabines was little better. At firſt he Year of 
made Incurſions with his Romans into Sabinia 3 and not expecting the Sabines to . 5 ME 
engage him in the open Field, the Contempt he had for them made him neglect ne- — 3 

EY ary Precautions. At a time when he leaſt imagined it, and a Part of his Troops L Varzzws, 
vere diſperſed abroad for Plunder, the Enemy appeared, and gave him Battel. It was - 1 
bg and bloody; but the Succeſs doubtful. After they had fought from Noon to Conſuls, 
dun- ſet, both Armies retired to their reſpective Camps; and the Sabines decamped 

J the next Day, as ſoon as they had buried their Dead; which was the only Proof, that 

«/Emilius had had any Advantage. But an Action which was ſo far from being a 
deciſive one, gained the Conſul but little Glory. He was not honoured with a Tri- 
umph; and his Conſulate expired ſoon after. 

F. XXXI. Tae next Conſuls were A. Virginius, and 73 T. Numicius; the begin- Year of 
ning of whoſe Adminiſtration was not altogether peaceable. Upon every Election of & O ME 


2238 
EEE 


a chis Year, the Diſputes it had raiſed began to grow more furious. It was happy for a"ymem:- 
. Lone, that the Aqui ſuſpended the Broils of the Republick. A formidable Army of vs, and T. 
das reſtleſs People was entered very far into the Roman Territory, was advanced very Suaf.““ 
near to Rome, and had ſet fire to a Village in ſight of the Romans. Indeed the Smoke Lis), B. 2. 
which aroſe from the burning of the Village, brought them the firſt News of the De- . 63: 
raſtations which the Enemy was committing round the City; and then the publick 
Good got the better of private Intereſt. The Seditions were ſtopped, and the People 
wholly taken up with their own Defence. As it was Night when the Fire was firſt 
perceived, the Conſuls immediately diſpatched ſome Horſe to diſcover the Enemy; and 
arly in the Morning, the Roman Infantry marched out of the City, in purſuit of the 
Aqui. But theſe Pillagers had already diſappeared, and were retired into their own 
Country. Nevertheleſs, they did not long eſcape the Vengeance of the Romans, The 
Confuls raiſed two Armies; Virginius led one againſt the Aqui, and Numicius the 
other againſt the Volſci. Theſe two Nations kept the Romans long in play. The Aqui 
fit marched out againſt Virginius, and drew the General into an Ambuſcade through 
his Negligence; from which his brave Soldiers found it difficult to deliver him. Af- 
ter this, they continued hid, as uſual, behind their Entrenchments, which the Roman 
Army could not force: So that the Conſul carried nothing out of their Country, ex- 
cept ſome little Booty, which the c_,Zquz had not been able to ſecure. 
zur the wife Numicius conducted his Troops like a brave Soldier. At firſt the 
Valſci ventured to appear in the Field, and were beaten; and then, ſhutting themſelves 
uw within their Walls, they thought only of defending the Ramparts. But Numicius 
puſhed his Advantages as far as they could be carried. After he had burnt and ſacked 
the whole Country, he came and ſat down before Antium, the Capital of the Antzates, 
and one of the richeſt Cities in Italy at that time. The whole Nation of the Volſci 
was divided into two Cantons: that of the Ecetrans, whoſe chief Town was Ecetre ; 
and that of the Antzates, whoſe moſt conſiderable City was Antium. It was ſituated 
Very near the Tyrrhenian Sea, and ſeparated from it only by a Suburb, called Cenon 74, 
pretty well fortified. There was the Port of Antium; there Ships rode ſafe, under co- 
yer of the Fortifications, which defended the Suburbs; and Cenon was full of Maga- 
ines, in which the Antiates kept the Merchandizes, and Proviſions they imported, and 
lepoſited the Spoils brought from the Lands of the Romans. Numicius did not think 
himſelf ſtrong enough to undertake the Siege of Antium; but was bent upon taking and 
plundering Cenon; where he made a great Number of Slaves; and from whence he car- 
tied away Money, Cattel, and Merchandize. He likewiſe ſeized twenty two Galleys, 
which he found in the Port, with all the rigging, prepared for fitting out other Veſſels; 
and in ſhort, he burnt the Suburbs, demoliſhed its Fortifications, and filled up the Port. 
HowgveR, the Expeditions of the two Conſuls did not end here; they joined their "Fj B. 2. 
forces together to enter Sabinia. The Sabines had taken hold of this favourable Op- 
„ borunity, when the Romans were engaged with the c Aqui and Volſci, to enter into 
d e Roman Territory; and had committed Devaſtations in it. But the two Conſular Ar- 
1 
5 


mies made Reprizals on the Enemy; and returned from o abinia, loaded with Spoils. 


* 83 

e of? A. Virg. Tricoſtus Celimontanus, was the Son maritime City near Antium. The Antiates laced 

e im who had been Conſul, in the Year of Rowe their Magazines and Arſenal in it. The Neighbour- 

- 9. His Coll T. Numicius Priſcus, is miſcalled hood of theſe two Cities has therefore made us take 
"cs, in Diod. Siculus. ' | the former to be only a Suburb to the latter. Holſte · 
14 D. Hal. and Livy repreſent Cenox, as a little ius places Cenon, where Nertuno now ſtands. 


on. Ddddd S. XXXII. 


Comſuls, the Tribunes never failed renewing the Remembrance of the Caſſian Law; and A. 
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Year of F. XXXII. Tux Return of the Conſuls to Rome, produced new Troubles; the Pe 
ROM E ple and Patricians could not come to a good Underſtanding, as long as the Con. 
N teſts about the Diſtribution of the Lands were an eternal Obſtruction to their Keaton, | 
A: Vizemt- The Commons ſhewed their Reſentments againſt the Tatricians, by refuſing to Pear * 
uhh and T. at the Comitia, for the Election of Conſuls for the Year enſuing; and the Event 
Confuls, proved, that theSenate had taken the wiſeſt Way, to puniſh the Perverſeneſs of an | 

obſtinate Populace. After a Day had been appointed for aſſembling the Centuries in 
the Campus Martius, the Nobility alone, and their Clients, who repreſented the Peg. 
ple, procceded to the Election. It is true, the Aſſembly, being under the Guidance of 
Men of Senſe, had the Prudence to chuſe only ſuch Men, as were agreeable to both 
Parties; which were the famous T. Quinctius 75, (who had ſignally ſhewn his Mo. 
deration in the Conſulſbip of the rugged Appius, and who was now choſen Conſul + 
a ſecond time) and Q. Servilius 75. | 74 

Year of Bor tho theſe new Conſuls had not been created in due Form, yet the Choice wi; Wl 
RO M E too judicious a one to be contradicted. The People continued to preſs their antient Ml 
CCLXERV: Pretenſions to the Diſtribution of the Lands; but foreign Wars extricated the Can. 
T. QuixcT1- ſuls out of this troubleſome Difficulty; and the Peoples Affection for them, even pre- 
ES vented their Wiſhes, as to the raiſing of Troops. The Romans voluntarily offered to 
Conſuls. ſerve under Generals ſo well beloved; the Allies ſent away their auxiliary Troops, WM 

before the Senate had called for them; and this ardent Zeal was an happy Preſage of. 
* B. 2. the future Succeſs of the Campaign. Of the two Armies the Romans raiſed, one was 
Ao led by Servilius againſt the Sabines, who were the Aggreſſors the laſt Year ; the other 
by Quinctius, againſt the united Forces of the Aqui and Volſci. Servilius had the $7. 
bines to engage, even at the very Gates of Rome. They, after having paſſed through the 
Territory of Cruſtuminum, had fpread themſelves upon the Banks of the 4nio; and 
from thence made Incurſions to the very Gates of the City. Here they were repulſed 
with Loſs, by Serviliuss Troops; and driven home: but this btave Conſul had not the 
Happineſs to come up cloſe with them, and bring them to a general Battel. The $M 
bines returned immediately through difficult Paſſes; ſhut themſelves up within their 


terrif 
mot! 
and ! 


Mult 
their 


Walls; and left their Country open to the Mercy of the Roman. The Devaſtationęà I night 
his Troops committed in it, and the Spoil they carried away from it, were incon Wl ag! 
ceivably great; all the Terrors of War, Burning, Demolitions, Maſſacres, and Ra ud oi 
pines, were put in Practice againſt the audacious Sabines: And yet, Serviliuss Glory ent o 
was not equal to that of his Collegue. Quinctius penetrated very far into the Coun Cure 
try of the Volſci; and found the Enemy encamped near Antium. Their chief Buſineſſ Vith ( 
was to cover that Place, which they feared would be beſieged, ſince its Port was no tie L. 
Dir. Hil. demoliſhed. The Aqui and Yolſtz had joined their Forces, and both made but on "cans 
5.9. 7-313 Army; which much exceeded that of the Romans in Number. Nevertheleſs, the bra: Forte: 
Conſul haſtened the March of his Troops, appeared unexpectedly in ſight of the Allies WM © out 
and immediately drew out his Forces in a Valley, where the Enemy could ſee then 
from their Camp, which was upon an Eminence. Quinctius, to engage the Enemy toll 2 5 
fight, and ſnew them, that he was not afraid of their Numbers, had likewiſe remove weed. 
ſome diſtance from his Baggage. This was giving them a Challenge, which they ac * 
cepted, depending on the Multitude of their Men; but they were far inferior to thei _ 
Enemies in Courage, A Roman Army was invincible, when commanded by a Ge ning fre 
neral they loved. A n Oxy arhagiNd S RY 
. _ Trax Confederates had no ſooner drawn up their Men, but the Battle began wit 6a 
Fury. Great Efforts were made on both Sides, and notwithſtanding the Inequality o tok wi 
Lie 3. 2. Numbers, the Advantages and Lofles continued equal a great while. It was but naß * by 
Dis. Ha, tural that the Roman Forces ſhould at laſt be exhauſted, and obliged to give way to [uf 2 
B. 9. ibid. perior Numbers. Every Loſs was more conſiderable to them, than to the Enem); an- 8 Th 
* this Conſideration had like to have induced the Conſul to order a Retreat. But he Wa In On 
aftaid the Enemy would call his retiring a Flight, and that his Honour might ſuffer b N 
it; and he prevented the Defeat he was apprehenſive of, by a Stratagem. He went tg u 7% 
one of the Wings of his Army, and cried out, that the other was victorious. Thi pa, =o 
was a Fiction, which the General ſucceſsfully made uſe of, to revive the Courage © ks. The 
- 75 This was the ſecond Conſulſbi Quinct᷑i i ; pretty common in his Family. bes MH 
dns Lopes olinus. ood Tae 7 Winder ee er — 2 the Son of L. Serviliu and "pl 
Jeodorss give him by Miſtake the Prenomes of Publius. Captain General of the Horſe, in the Year 2 "ne, anc 
The Faſti Siculi have changed his Surname of Capitoli- 259; and that he was the Brother of Servilins, x N 


uus into that of Cælimomt aur. was Conſul in the Year 275. | 
76 D. Siculas gives Q. Ser. Priſcus the Surname of Y h 
+4 J 42 4 : 3 N N 
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vis Army, Which conquered becauſe it thought it ſelf victorious. The Conſul had no Year of 
ſooner declared the Enemy routed, but he diſmounted, and ordered all the Horſe 8 5 
tending him to do the ſame. They followed their General, and performed ſuch E 
orious Exploits that the Volſci (for it was with them Quinctius fought) were ſtruck T. Quiner:- 
with Terror. They gave way by degrees, and were at length broken and diſperſed. Then v Nes. 
gyinctius immediately mounted his Horſe, flew to the other Wing, and informed them ſuls. 
the Defeat of the Volſci. Shall T find leſs Valour among you, ſaid he, than among your 
Fyllow- Soldiers? Are not you Romans, as well as they? At which Words nothing could 
ſund before Men who gloried in expoſing their Lives, to gain Honour to their General; 
they put the reſt of the Confederates into Diſorder, and purſued them for ſome time. 
pur the Conſul, who was afraid of a freſh Action in caſe the Enemy ſhould rally, order'd 
his Men to retire. It was high time for the Romans, who were fatigued with fighting, 
oo breathe a little, Their Arms being blunted or broken, began to be but a weak De- 
face; and they went to take ſome Refreſhment in their Camp, where they experienced 
al the Kindneſs that could be ſhewn them by a good-natur'd General, who lov'd his 
Soldiers. He gave them time to recover themſelves from their Fatigues, to dreſs their 
Wounds, and bury their Dead; and for this Purpoſe made a Truce with the Enemy 
for ſome Days. But in the mean time, the provident Quinctius got all things neceſ- 
ary for forming a Siege. 

F. XXXIII. HoweveR, the Aqui and Volſci did not loſe their Courage, during 
the Truce; they made it their Buſineſs to bring freſh Troops from their own Coun- 
ties, which they did in ſuch Numbers, that they were above five times as many as 
the Romans. This formidable Body gave the Aqui the Confidence to come and 
lay Siege to the Conſul's Camp, in the Night. They were perſuaded that the Romans, 
terrified by ſuch ſuperior Numbers, would quit their Entrenchments, and encamp in 
mother Place. Under this Perſuaſion, their General poſted Troops in ſeveral Places, 
and ſeized the narrow Paſles, in order to attack the Romans in their Retreat. Their 
Multituades were too great to obſerve much Order, or form a regular Camp; and 
their Battalions were diſperſed about the Country in Companies. It was juſt Mid- 
tight 77 when the Romans perceived their Camp to be inveſted ; and it is eaſy to 
imagine that it ſtruck a general Terror into them. But Quinctius encouraged them, 
nd ordered them to continue quiet, and take their Reſt. The prudent General only 
ent out of the Camp a Body of Hernici, part Horſe, and part Foot, as an Advance- 
Guard; and joined with them all the Trumpets and other 75 Inftruments in his Army, 
vith Orders to ſound from time to time. His Deſign was to make the Enemy believe 
the Legions were upon their Guard in the Avenues of their Camp: And by this 
means he kept the Enemy upon Duty all Night; whilſt his own Men were in his 
knrenchments, taking their Reſt in Quiet. When it was Day, the Conſul march- 
e out at the Head of his Horſe, and order'd the Foot to follow him. He found 


T7 Livy fays, it was the third Watch in the Night, 
when the Roman, firſt perceiv'd that their Camp was 
lireſted. In order to underſtand this way of dividing 
he Hours of the Night, it muſt be obſerved, that in the 
luman Armies the N ight was divided into four Parts, 


alled Matches; each confiſting of three Hours, reck- 


Ming from Sun-ſet to Sun- riſing. So that the Hours 
the Night were longer or ſhorter, according to the 
length or Shortneſs of the Day. Every Watch was 
Roclaimed in the Camp, by Sound of Trumpet. Then 
loſe who had kept Guard the firſt Watch, were re- 
leved by the ſecond, and theſe by the third, till the 
aroſe, according to this Verſe of hs egg 
t Jam quarta canit venturam buccina lucem. 

8 The Eb Being uſed by the Romans, 
Fe only the Trumpet, Clarion, and Horn. The 


tumpet was called Tuba, or Tubus; and was of 


luce dorts: One called Taba directa, another Lituus, 
fr Taba cur va, and a third Buccina. The firſt was 
dt, and widened inſenfibly from the Mouth to the 
1d, which was round at the Opening, like our Trum- 
IS. The Lituus, or Clarion, which was of the Form 
the Augural Staff, was not fo much bent as the 
den. The latter was ſo round, that the Mouth 
ud the other End almoſt met. It had a very ſhrill 
Th, and was heard at a very great Diſtance. The 
on was originally nothing but an Ox's Horn hol- 
2 


lowed, with which the Herdſmen gathered their Herds 
together. Quæ nunc ſiunt ex were, tunc fiebant ex bu- 
bulo cornu. Var. B. 4. de Ling. Lat. As ſoon as it 
came to be uſed in Armies, it was called Buccina. 
Ad ſonum Buccinæ pecus ſepta repetere conſuevit, ſays 
Columella, 6.23. It is plain the Baccina and Horn dif- 
fered in little more than in Name. Ovid has given 
us the Deſcription of it in theſe two Verſes: 
— Cara Buccina ſer illi 
Tortilis, in latum que turbine creſcit ab imo. Metam. 
Vegetius, who wrote in the Time of Valentinian the 
Younger, aſſures us that the Romans, inſtead of Trum- 
8, uſed the Horns of certain wild Bulls called 
ri, of which there were ſeveral Sorts in Germany. 
He ſays this Horn, adorned with Silyer at its Mouth, 
ave a very fine Sound. The ſtrait Trumpet was for the 
'oot, the crooked for the Horſe, The Baccina was 
common to both. Theſe Inſtruments gave Names to 
thoſe in the Roman Armies, who were lled Bacciua- 
zores, Tabicines, Cornicines. Athenæus, B. 4. Dipnaſopb. 
pretends, that we owe the Invention of Trumpets to 
the Tyrrhenians; or, according to Pauſani at, to Tyr- 
rbenus, their Head. They were not only uſed in War, 


to ſound a Charge, or a Retreat; but likewiſe in all 


great Solemnities, in Funeral-Pomps, the Celebration 
of the Games, Triumphs, Sc. 


the 
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the Enemy as much fatigued by the Alarm he had given them all Night, as his own 
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R O M E Troops were refreſhed. It was no hard Matter for him to drive a confuſed Number 


CCLXXXV. 
* 

Us, a 
Dion. Hal. 


B. 9. p. 614- ſo dangerous an Attack? The Troops of the Aqui and Volſci were rallied upon the 
Liv. B.2.c.65. Top of the Hill, and were there no longer afraid of the Enemy; but the Romans 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 9. p. 615. 


Antium conſiſted partly of c Aqui, and partly of Volſci. The Aqui demanded Leave : | 


N ſeep Place, whither both Aqui and Volſci had fled for Refuge; and when the Ry. 
* mans were at the Foot of the Rock, to which they had followed the Enemy, the 
, Conſul on a ſudden commanded them to halt. And indeed, how could he attempt 


of Men a great way from his Camp. The Difficulty was, to diſlodge them from 2 


were too brisk to retire. They crowded about Quinctius, and earneſtly preſſed him 
to permit them to give the Conquered the finiſhing Stroke; the Cavalry eſpecially WM 
ſhewed a great Earneſtneſs to fight. They aſſured the General, that for the fake f 
gaining him Glory, they would even diſobey him, leave their Colours, and 20 before 0-4 
their Leaders to the Charge. The Conſul, before irreſolute, gave way to the Ardor Mt 
and Affection of his Troops, and ſaid, Go, Fellow-Soldters, I think nothing too har4 
for your Courage. At which Words, they fixed their Javelins in the Ground, that 
they might climb with the more Eaſe ; and then flew towards the Top of the Hill. I 
without conſidering the Danger. The Enemy threw down their Darts, and tumbled WM 
down Stones upon them; and the left Wing of the Romans, who kept their Ranks. 
ſuffered ſo much by the Shower of Darts which filled the Air, and the Stones which „ 
bounded from the Ground, that they were at a Stand, and ready to retire back; but 
the Conſul came to their Relief, and, with an Air of Sweetneſs mixed with ſome In- 
dignation, reproached them, both with their Want of Courage, and Raſhneſs, u 
did ill, ſaid he, to deſire Leave to fight; but you do worſe to quit the Field of Bat. 
tle. His Voice revived their Courage; they ſtopped a Moment to take Breath, and 
then advanced with Intrepidity. They encouraged one another, by a general Shout, 
to ſurmount the reſt of the Rock; and at length, making a new Effort, came almoſt Wt 
within Reach of the Enemy, who abandon'd the Eminence, fled with Precipitation 
down the Hill; and the Romans were as quick in purſuing them. Without giving them 
a Moment's Reſpite, they drove them to their Camp, took it by Aſſault; and paſſed Mi 
the Night in it, after they had ſeized a Booty anſwerable to this terrible Multitude of 
e/Equi and Volſci. 5 OY Xx 
Bur Quinctius did not ſtop there: He made the beſt Uſe of the Ardour and Good-will 
of his Soldiers. Two Battles won in the open Field facilitated the Siege of Antium. His 
Predeceſſor Numicius had already paved the Way for taking this important Place, by Ml 
plundering and deſtroying its Port. Beſides, Quinctius was provided with Machines pro- 
er for a Siege. He was but 30 S7adia 7s from Antium, and the Enemy was in a Con- 
ec after ſo much ill Succeſs. He came therefore and ſate down before it; 
and to complete his Happineſs, whilſt he was preparing to make a Breach, and ſcale the 
Walls, there aroſe a Diviſion among the Troops which defended it. The Garriſon of 


to march out of the Place, and avoid the Severities of a Siege, having ſo lately expe- 
rienced the Superiority of the Romans, in two Battles; and after the firſt Refuſal, 
they formed a Deſign of eſcaping by Flight. But it being diſcovered, and they forced il 
to ſtay and aſſiſt in the Defence of Antium, they changed their Deſign of flying, into a 
Plot to betray the Antzates, and deliver them up to the Romans. This Conſpiracy, 
which was known to the Inhabitants, made them ſenſible how unſafe it was to reliltM 
Conquerors, whoſe Name was enough to gain over even their Enemies; and they 
therefore offered to ſurrender upon two Conditions. Firſt, that the qui ſhould 
march out of the City without being inſulted. Secondly, that the Antiates ſhould 
continue in their own City, upon receiving a Roman Garriſon, and becoming ſubject 
to the Republick. The Conſul accepted theſe Terms, and required nothing more of 
them, but Subſiſtence for his Army, and Money to defray the Expences of the Cam- 
Fable After this moſt glorious Expedition, he led back his Troops to Rome; and his 

xploits were too conſiderable not to procure him more than the common Honou!s 
of a 80 Triumph. The Senate, as well as People, went in a Body to meet him without 
the Walls, and attended him in his Proceſſion to the Capitol. 


79 Theſe 3081adia nuke 3750 Geometrical Paces, 80 The Faſt Capirolini, and O. Hal. mention thi 
ae, a tile leſꝭ than a French League and half, at the Triumph, but Livy paſſes it over in Silence. 
Rate of 127 Paces per Stadium. . a * 

THE 
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nd Q Fabius given him for his Collegue. 


n advantageous Situation. 


« the Romans. 
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* The Faſti Siculi, and thoſe of Caſpinian, and 
"doras, give Quintus Fabius the Surname of Vi- 
u, and Tiberius Amilins that of Mamercus. 
cannot with any Reaſon be ſaid, that this Qxintus 
w was the ſame with him, who, according to 

1% Was the only Remains of the famous Family 

*F Fabii. According to him this Fabius was at 

lt but fourteen Years of A e, after the unfortu- 
© Battle of he Cremera : 9 prope puberem 


due relicum. And Dion, Hal, calls this young 


et UU> Uo 


_ 
. j 


1e 


THE 


Hiſtory. 


IX. 


fkmous Brothers, who had devoted themſelves and their Family to the Preſervation of 
Roe, againſt the Hetrurians. More than one Branch of this illuſtrious Stock had 
ccaped the Slaughter which the Enemy made of them near the Cremera. And this 
lan ſeems not to have been fo young, at the Time of the Defeat of the Fabii, as 
he Hiſtorians have repreſented him to have been. 
kk raiſed to the Conſulate in ten Years after his Father's Death. 
WiN e/Emilins and Fabius entered upon their Office, the Affairs of Rome were in 
Quinfinss Victories had juſt brought the Antiates under 
he Roman Dominion; and the Republick was, by this new Addition, diſembarraſſed 
fone half of the Nation of the Volſci, who were ſo inveterately bent on making War 
nith it. Beſides, the inteſtine Seditions ſeemed to take a good Turn, for the aggran- 
being of the Romans. The Senate found means to draw Advantages from the Reſtleſs- 
es of the, Citizens of Rome, who were always mutinous when not engaged in War. 
They were often made to take Arms, only to prevent their raiſing Storms at Home: 
Ind their Valour, which made them victorious Abroad, ſerved to extend the Limits 
« the Republick. So that every Thing, even their very Vices, turned to the Advantage 
But it muſt be acknowledged, that in the Space of above three Cen- 
ures, in which they had always their Swords in their Hands, they ſcarce extended 
lei Conqueſts twenty Leagues from Rome. To the Eaſt, the Latins, the Hermici, 
ud the Antiates, were the only Nations in the Neighbourhood of the Romans, which 
bey had ſubdued. Nay their Dominion over the Antiates was yet but wavering, and 
lis new Conqueſt ſeemed not to be yet well ſettled. To the Weſt, the Romans had 
made fo little a Progreſs in conquering the Lands of the Hetrurians, that they ſcarce 
ud above two or three Leagues, of Land, beyond the Tyber, within their Diſtrict. 
lo the North, the (Aqui and the Sabines yet defended their Territories againſt the 
haſon of the Romans, and preſerved their Liberty. So that ir was then incredible, 
lat ſo ſmall a State ſhould ever conquer the Univerſe. But we ſhall fee it 
teat by Degrees, firſt ſubdue its warlike Neighbours rather by Arms, than a juſt 
2 and then make uſe of their Aſſiſtance to bring the reſt of the World into Sub- 
n ; 


EMI LIUS, one of the Confids for the Year 286, favoured the People. He 
had from his firſt Conſulate, ſhewn a Deſire of gaining for them from the Senate that 
Viſribution of Lands, which had been fo long expected. And in his ſecond Conſulate 


Fabius nad. Now, from this Time to the Year 


286, wereckon only ten Years, which added to the 
fourteen, make buttwenty four. Whereas, eſpeci- 


ally in the firſt Ages of the Republick, none could 


obtain the Conſulate, who bad not at leaſt begun his 

d Vear. It is therefore evident, that the Onimtns 
Tabius Vibulanus we here ſpeak of, was a very dif- 
ferent Perſon from him, who, if we believe Livy, 
alone ſurvived his Family, and was not yet arrived at 


the Age of Puberty. 
he 


We already ſee him old enough to 


OW 


(I HE Conteſts between the People and the Patricians, about the Diſtri- Year of 
bution of the Lands which had been conquered ar different Times were 
not ended, when Tib. c/Z#milius * was nominated Conſul a ſecond Time, 


This Fabius was the Son of one of thoſe three Ti. Ani 
us, and Q. 
FaBius Con- 
ſuls. | 


ROME 


CcLXXXVvI. 


Livy B. 3. e. 1. 
and Dion. Hal. 


B. 9. 
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he was more inclined than ever to fatisfy their Deſires. The Tribunes therefore, 4 
3 = 


who knew e #milius's Sentiments, and thought him well affected to the Commo. 


how very fantaſtical are human Paſſions 1 Theſe ſame Romans who were formerly 


ſo earneſt in deſiring Lands, and fo ſeditious in demanding them, refuſed to accept of i 
them when they were offered. Scarce any gave in their Names, that they might go WM 


and take Poſſeſſion of the Lands, which had been promiſed them. The People even 


changed their Stile, and complained of the Artifices of the Senate, who, they now | 


faid, wanted to ſend away brave Men out of their Country, becauſe they oppoſed their 


Oppreſſions. The greateſt Parr choſe rather to live at Rome, and go on begging of 


Lands, than to leave itin order to go and receive them in another Place. Such Charms 
do the moſt indigent Citizens find in the Buſtle of great Cities, eſpecially if rhe Peo- 
ple have Authority in them. 
As then the Commiſſioners who were ſet over the Diſtribution of the Territory ofthe 
Antiates were already upon the Spot, they divided it between the Latins, the Herni, 
and ſome of the native, and conquered Yolſti, Few native Romans had any Share in 
the Diſtribution. So that Rome did not now depend ſo much upon the Fidelity of the 
Inhabitants of Antium, as ſhe would have done. | 

The Republick had, for a long time, had two Armies in the Field every Year. The 
Conſuls commanded them, and drew by Lot which Army each was to lead. In the 
preſent Year, Fabius commanded that, which was appointed to march againſt the 
22 fi, and A milius that which was to act againſt the Sabines. | 

The Expedition of the latter had nothing remarkable in it; but Fabius may be ſaid 
to have made a glorious Campaign. He entered the Country of the Aqui, with 
an Air of Confidence which terrified them. This People, who were formerly ſo 
haughty, were yet ſtunned with the Blow, which Quinctius had lately given chem. 
At the Sight of a Roman Army, commanded by a General who had not drawn upon 
himſelf che ill-will of his Troops, the Aqui were equally afraid of the Lob of 
a Battle, and the Conqueſt of their Cities. Beſides, the Fate of the Antiates, who 
were ſubdued and reduced to Colonies, made them more wiſe. They reckoned the 
ſhould make better Terms with the Conſul, if they ſued for Peace, before a Battle, than 
if they only had Recourſe to his Clemency after a Defeat. They therefore ſent Au- 
baſſadors to Fabius to treat with him, and get advantageous Terms of him. It Ws 
then cuſtomary for the Roman Generals, to have Power only to make a Truce. As 


2 Titus Daindtins Capitoliuus who had ſubdued charged with this Commiſſion, under the Name of 
the Autiates, Lucius Furius to whom Livy gives the Triumviri. oP | 
Prænomen of Publius, and Aulus Virginius were 81 FEES for 
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be Peace, this was to be concluded by the Senate and People: tho they uſually Year of 
ad ſo much regard for their General, as to leave it to him to make the Treaty. And * 2 2 2 
ms was the Behaviour of the Conſul to the Senate, and the Senate to the Conſul, i 
de preſent Inſtance. Fabius made a Truce with the Aqui, and ſent them to 1. 
nume ro negotiate their Peace there. But the Truce he granted them coſt them dear. Fiss a 
ge demanded of them Proviſions and Subſiſtence for his Army for fix Months, and two ſule. 
guts of Clothes for every one of his Soldiers. And then, when he had Power given 
tim by the Senate and People to make Peace with the Aqui upon what Conditi- 
ons he pleaſed, Fabins left them in Poſſeſſion of their Lands, and their Cities, but in 
GybjeCtion to the Republicx. He laid no Tribute upon them; but he obliged them to 
furniſh and maintain at their own Expence, as many auxiliary Troops, as Rome ſhould 
have occaſion for and demand. And the Republick might from that time have rec- 
toned the Aqui among her Subjects, if Levity and Unfaithfulneſs had not made 
them break the Treaty, almoſt as ſoon as it had been concluded. | 
(. 2. In the mean time the two Conſuls returned to the City, to give Way to 
new Succeſſors: And Sp. Poſthumins 3 and Q. Servilius, were choſen in the Year of 
Campus Martius. This was the ſecond time Servilius had obtained the Conſulate. R O M E 
And now all was quiet at Home, and the Tribunes of the People, dared not propoſe CC 
he Diſtribution of the Lands, in favour of the Populace. After their refuſal to Sr. Pos ruu- 
wand cultivate the Territory of Antium, they could not with any manner of Decen- $195 327 & 
renew their antient Pretenſions. So that if the Antiates and Aqui, theſe new Conſuls. 
yubjefts of Rome, had but contained themſelves within the Bounds of their Duty, the 
Republick, after ſo many Wars, would at laſt have enjoyed one Year of Peace. But 
the Romans were not complaiſant enough to the Canton of the Yolſts, they had juſt 
bbdued. They divided the Territory of Antium between their Allies, and left the 
dd Inhabitants of the Country but a very ſmall Part of ir. Theſe poor People there- 
fre, being now deprived of their Eſtates, and ſeveral of them not being able to ob- 
un eyen the Favour of being Farmers to the new Proprietors , were under a Neceſſi- 
7 of ſeeking their Fortune elſewhere. The Aqui received them in their Territo- 
te: And their Compaſſion for ſo many unfortunate Men, led them to ſhake off the Dion. Hal. 
Roman Dominion themſelves. Indeed the Exiles of Antium, being prefled to it by ** 
Neceſſity, were forced to live by robbing. So that they gathered together in Troops, 
nd entered the Lands of the Latins to plunder them. And the Spoil they brought 
tome tempted ſome ſtout Fellows among the Aqui. They increaſed the Com- 
ny of Robbers, and joined with them, in ſpreading Deſolation among the Latins. 
Theſe faithful Allies of the Republick therefore, brought their Complaints before the 
nate of Rome, and demanded either that a Roman Army ſhould be ſent to them, to 
proteſt them from ſo many Inſults, or that they ſhould have Leave to take Arms and 
(fend themſelves. But the Senate granted neither of theſe Demands; thinking 
v remedy this Evil, by appointing a Deputation to the Council of the Aqui. 
The ame Fabins, who had concluded a Treaty of Peace with them, the Year ; 38 Dion. Hal, 
Ore, was at the Head of the Embaſſy: And his Commiſſion ſeemed to be extra- B. 9: 
nary, It was difficult to know, whether he went to give Orders to Subjects, 
to conclude a Negotiation with Allies. However the Ambaſſador was heard 


TIB. AulLI- 
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u an Aſſembly of the Aqui; and he demanded to know of them, whether the 
Hoſtiüties which had been committed by ſome Robbers, in the Country of the 
Latins, were done by the Conſent of their Nation. The Aqui anſwered, that 
hing had been undertaken againſt Rome by their Order, and that they were not 
cenie for the Plunders of a Company of Vagabonds, of whoſe Violences they diſ- 
proved. . To which Fabius replied, Why then don't you force them to reſtore what 
It have talen awa ry ? Why dont you deliver them up to the Romans, to execute Juſtice 
m them? Upon this the Aqui grew angry, and either out of Pride or Com- 
lion abſolurely refuſed to give up thoſe voluntary Exiles either to Death or Slavery, 
Mo had thrown themſelves into their Arms. This made the Ambaſſador ſtrongly 


3 Caſpinian's Faſt; only fay, that Priſcus and Al- 
us were Conſuls this Year... And Dion. Hal. 


and 
Uled 


ed in the Faſti Capitolini, Spurins Poſthumius 
bus Regillenſis. He i the Son of Aulus Poſthu- 


1 


Servilins that of Priſcus. The former is 


* indeed give Poſtbumius the Surname of Albi- 


mius the Dictator, who gained the famous Victory of 
Regillum. And the Surname of Regillenſis or Re- 
gillanus ſeems to have paſſed from him to his De- 
cendants. The Faſti Siculi ſay nothing either of 


theſe two Conſuls, or thoſe who ſucceeded them 
the Year after. 12 e 


- ſuſpedt 
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Year. of ſuſpect that they were acting a double Part, and that the Reſpect they profeſſed to have 


R 0 M 1 for the Romans, at the ſame time that they denied their Requeſt, was only a Pretence 2 
8 to amuſe them. Beſides, he found falſe Pretences were made uſe of to detain him in fi 


Se. PozTuv- the Country of theſe pretended Allies, who ſeemed to value themſelves upon giving 
MIUS and Q. 


Sxxvitiwvs 


Conſuls. 


Livy, B. 3. 
c. 2. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 9. 


Year of 


R O E tive Antiates, made the aſſembled Centuries chooſe two Conſuls for | the enſuing 
CCLXXXVIIl. Year, Whoſe Names were formidable to the two Nations. T. Quinctius who had : 


Livy, B. 3. 
c. 2. 


him a Reception, which was at Bottom but a feigned Hoſpitality. He reſolved therefore 
to draw ſome Advantage from his Abode among them, by obſerving the Deſigns of the 7 
Equi. He run over all their Cantons, vilited all their Temples and publick Places, and WY 6; 
examined their Magazines of Arms and Proviſions. Some of theſe he ſaw already full. Wi ſt 
and ſome were filling. At length the Ambaſſador took his leave, and came o be 
make a Report to the Senate of the Preparations the Aqui were making. Up. WY 7; 
on this a Reſolution was immediately taken, to ſend ſome Feciales to them, to de clas 


War with them, if they refuſed to drive the Antiates out of their Country, and to 
repair the Damages the latter had done the Latins. The Roman Yoke begun already WY {ci 
to {it heavily on a People who were accuſtomed to live in perfect Liberty. The Ref 
Aqui therefore anſwered, that they preferred War to Slavery. Then the Conſal WAY 6 
Serwilius marched out of Rome with his Troops, and took up his Quarters in Latium. ae 
But his little Army was fo afflicted with Diſeaſes all the Summer, that, without under. WM ey 
taking any Expedition againſt the new Enemy, it kept itſelf only on the defenſive, and bun 
Foe, only to keep of the Robbers from the Frontiers. So that the Romans did nor WA har 
enter upon Action till the next Year. And this ſhort interval of Tranquillity was (ig. Wi lh 


nalized by a religious Ceremony. Poſthumius, who continued at Rome, during nd 4 
Abſence of his oor? dedicated the Temple of Dius 4 Fidius, that is, of Jupiter be e 


the Witneſs and Preſerver of Fidelity in Treaties. The laſt King of Rome had for- T niche 


merly erected it on the Hill Quirinalis; and it being not yet dedicated, this was now 
fixed to the Nones of June, and Poſthuminus conſecrated it himſelf. 1 
Tnz War the Republick was going to renew with the Aqui, and the Fugi 


conquered Antium in his ſecond Conſulate, was named Conſul a third time; and wich 
him Q. Fabins, who had forced the Aqui to ſue for Peace, was raiſed to tha 


Conſulate a ſecond time. Rome had Reaſon to expect all poſſible Succeſs from theſq; ary 
two famous Generals, whoſe Valour and Wiſdom were well known. Two Armies werꝗ ice 
therefore raiſed, to be led by them againſt theſe perfidious People. Quinctius wa order t 
entruſted with the Charge of preſerving the Roman Territory from Pillage, and Fuving lud © 
with that of carrying the War into the Country of the Aqui. Nevertheleſs his Mo ole 
deration made him once more attempt an amicable Accommodation. He ſent a Dei peo 
putation to the Aqui with Orders to tell them, That Fabius the Conſul had tuo T de Bat 
ago carried to Rome a Treaty of Peace which had been made with them, but that HM nich | 
was now bringing them back a War ; and that they ſhould therefore take care let te nan 2 
found him as formidable now, as he had been heretofore favourable to them. Trl is of 
the Gods who were the Witneſſes of their Perjuries would be the Revenge: wanted 
them: That it was his Deſire, they ſhould rather repent than ſuffer Hoſtilities: Tra: queſt 


if they did repent, they ſhould again experience the Roman Clemency : But tba hne, 
if they perſiſted in their . they would wk much make War with the Ro dier Pa. 
mans, as with the ang ods. But theſe Words made no Impreſſion on a Peha few 
ple, who were reſolved to ſuffer all Extremities rather than bear the Yoke of a Re ed tl 
publick which was grown too imperious. The Conſuls Envoys themſelves narroul 
eſcaped being ill treated by the qui. However, the latter inſtantly ſeized th 
Poſt of Algidum 5; a little City in their own Country, ſituated near a Wood, an 


| | ther vy 
It is ſurprizing, that ſome Interpreters ſhould mong the Sabines, and who, Varro ſays, was in 

hats ded ths Temple of Dias Edius with fas — the Hercules of the Greeks. The wo *z : By 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinut, which was e- ſhip of Dius Fidius, was brought to Rome from d take 
rected by Tarquin the Proud, and dedicated by binia. But the Name of Dius Fidins ſeems awe lite Oh 
Marcus u. The Temple we ſpeak of, ſtood have been more appropriated to Hercules, _ Wie 6.0... 
on the Hill Afartialis, as the Greek Text of Dion. the other Gods, who were all worſhiped, 35 i ky ce 
Hal. ſignifies, ir res Ewads gigi, that is, on the tectors of Faith, or Fidelity. This Appellation not t 
Hill QSirinalis. This Hill conſiſted of ſeyeral little given to Jupiter, who was called Zu; Ilis -, 14 ſeat whil 
Hills, one of which was called zbe Hill of Mars, ter Fidras. r ; nated in Au the C 
probably from the Time that a Temple was built 5 Algidum was formerly a City, ſituate Need EDO. 
upon it, in honour to this God, — * the Name extreme Parts of the Country of the Been oy tories 
of Quirinus, whom the Antients confounded with the Latin Way, on an Hill, and near a Woo " koned l 
the God of War. We have ſpoken elſewhere of the fame Name. The Wood is at preſent cath Which was 


one Sancus Fidius who was in great Veneration a- Selva del PAglio. | © 


flanke 
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4 1 ſanked with a Hill, eighteen Miles diſtant from Rome. But this new Encampment did Year of 


Z nor ſo much frighten, as raiſe the Indignation of the Romans. In order to drive them & GN E 


dom thence, the Conſuls united their Forces, and came together in a Body to face 
e Enemy, and engage them. It was now late in the Day, when the Roman Army 
ame in fight of the MAqui; and one of their Soldiers therefore cried out from the 
© Top of the Ramparts of their Camp: It is mere Oftentation, Romans, to ſhew your 
© | ſelves at Night to draw us to a Battle. We muſt have more Day-light to humble 
u, than we now have. To morrow at Sun-riſmg look to your ſelves. We ſhall then 
be no Reaſon to fear the Night will ſeparate us. This Raillery provoked the Romans. 
WY They returned to their Camp, where their Soldiers waited for Day-break with Impa- 
ence. Early in the Morning, the Armies of the Conſuls appeared firſt in the Plain, 
daun up in Battalia, And as ſoon as the Aqui were drawn out, and had taken 
deir Ground, the Battel begun. The Attack was on the one Hand vigorous, and the 
eaſtance on the other brave. The Romans were exaſperated, and the Aqui, 
wo had fo lately broken the laſt Treaty they made at Rome, had no Hopes of any 


they firſt dre w off from the Field of Battle, but not till their Weapons were grown 
hunt, and they could no longer uſe them. The Action was ſo bloody on both Sides, 
that they dared not hazard a ſecond. Both Parties contented themſelves with a few 
light Skirmiſhes, or little Fights for Forage, or their Convoys. Nevertheleſs the H aughti- 
ies of the Aqui was not abated. Their Soldiers ſpread Complaints abroad in 


led Battle? The Romans always have the Advantage in them. That is what they 
OY exe] in, but we ſurpaſs them in making Incurſions, and ins 96. an Enemy's Country. 
I 1 Things con/idered, added they, the true Art of War does rather more conſiſt in 
bang in ſmall Parties, than in engaging Armies with Armies. Valour ſhews itſelf 
beiter Advantage in Skirmiſhes, than in a confuſed Engagement. There was a Ne- 
ey of complying with the ſeditious Demands of theſe Soldiers, who could not 
out Difficulty be kept unactive in their Camp. So that the Aqui entered 
e Roman Territory in Parties, leaving no more Troops behind them, than were ne- 
cry to guard their Entrenchments. But Experience ſhewed them they were no more 
A icccsful in Incurſions, than in pitched Battles. They at firſt took a large Compaſs in 
ee to enter the Roman Lands, and appeared in Places, where they were leaſt expected. 
ud ſo ſudden an Irruption ſpread a great deal of Terror among the Romans. The 
yhole City was alarmed at it. All Contentions, and all Aſſemblies, either of Senate 
People, ceaſed upon it. But by good Fortune, Quinctius was returned to Rome, ſince 
te Battle he and his Collegue had fought with the Aqui. His Preſence helped 
auch to keep up the Peoples Spirits. What, ſaid he, will Romans be afraid of an 
JR Handful of vanquiſhed Enemies? At the fame time, he gave good Orders for the Secu- 
ny of the City, and ſer Bodies of Guards at all the Gates. Then, after having ap- 
vinted Servilius Governor of Rome, during his Abſence, he marched out of the City, 
TJ" queſt of the Aqui, whom he could not come up with. So that he returned to 
le, wichout having ſeen the Enemy, which did him no Honour. But Fabius acted a 
er part. He led out his Troops into the Country privately in the Night, and left on- 
Ja few Veterans to guard his Camp, who were leſs fit for a long March. He ob- 
ted the Defiles thro which the Aqui muſt paſs, when they returned to their 
lamp: And indeed, great part of theſe Pillagers fell into an Ambuſcade which he had 
ad for them. They could not, without great Difficulty, either retreat or fly. They 
here too much laden with the Spoils they had brought from the Roman Lands, to do 
tier with Eaſe. Some of them therefore made Reſiſtance, and fought like brave 
Men: But were all killed or diſperſed. In ſhort, the Conſul recovered the Spoil they 
lad taken; and his Victory ſettled Rome again in Tranquillity. The Senate again 
a. On the other ſide, the Aqui ſhut themſelves up in their Cities, and dared 
Wt face Fabius. But it may be obſerved, that though they were weakened, they 
ad not think themſelves overcome. We ſhall ſee them diſturbing the Romans yet a 
Mat while, and ſpreading Deſolation in their Lands. And whilſt Fabius continued 
u the Country of the Aqui to keep them within Bounds, and plundered their 
Mitories, Quinctius appointed a Cenſus to be taken of che Roman People. In it they 
Kckoned up 124215 Roman Citizens who were able to bear Arms. This Luftrum, 
Mich was the ninth ſince their Inſtitution, ſhews that Rome had received no conſi- 
| Feet derable 


CCLXXXVIII. 


F. Quixcrrus 


and Q. FABIUS 
Cn 


Adyantages by new ones: So that they fought like Men deſperate, Nevertheleſs, Dion. Hal. B. 9. 


4 ie Camp, againſt their own Generals. Why, faid they, did they force us to come to à Ling B. 3. 4 2, 
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derable Increaſe. 
ſuls, and Fabius returned to Rome, to Uu ree at it with his Collegue. 
c 


However it was now neceſſary to come to a new Election of Con 


F. III. Tux Choice of the Romans fell upon 5 A. Poſthumius and Sp. Furins - Tw 
Men, who, if we may judge of them by the Event, were but indifferently skilled in he 
Buſineſs of War. Nevertheleſs the Republick was to expect to ſee the War with FR 
Equi continued, during their Year. This wild People, who were exceedin 5 
multiplied in their Hills, and were very difficult to be come at, were ſo accuſtomed 
to live by Plunder, that they choſe rather to keep up a War with the Romans, for the 
fake of pillaging them, than tocultivate the Lands in their own Dominions, in Peace 
So that they had Thoughts of making freſh Attacks upon the Republick this Year. 
And they ſollicited the Volſci of Echetra to join them. Beſides, the Romans were told 


on all Hands, that the Antiates, their new Subjects, inclined to revolt, and that they 


would ſoon take up Arms againſt the Republick. When this News was brought o 
Rome by the Latins and the Hernici, it gave the Senate ſome Uneaſineſs. The Sena. 
tors knew that the Citizens of Antium, who had deſerted their own City, to go and 
ſerve under the Aqui in the former War, and had ſhewn moſt Valour and mon Ml 
Inveteracy againſt the Romans, were returned into their own Country, and ſtirred up | : 
their Countrymen to a Revolt. The Senate therefore came to a Reſolution to 
cite the Heads of the Antiates to appear before them. But their ill-concerted Anſwer, Ml 
So that the Roman Gariſons in their Countries were Ml 


increaſed the Senate's Suſpicions. 
doubled, and they were not ſuffered to ſtir. 


In the mean time the Aqui and Volſci uniting made great Preparations 3. 
of the Hernici, and there waited til Ml 
the Romans arrived. The Conſul Furius commanded the Army, whilſt his Collegue ii 
Poſthumins continued in the Roman Territory, to cover it. As ſoon as the © Z,1;M 
heard that the Conſul appeared in the Field, they prepared to attack him. H, 
knew not with how great a Multitude of Enemies he was to engage: And firſt en- 
But he was after- 
wards obliged to decamp, and thereby gave the Enemy Reaſon to conceive no very 


gainſt Rome. They encamped in the Country 


camped in a Place which was both inconvenient, and unſafe. 


favourable Opinion of his Experience in War. 

Axp how ſtrong ſoever his new Entrenchments were, the Aqui reſolyed 
to attack them. Their Confidence was likewiſe increaſed by the great Number o 
Troops which came to them from the two confederate Nations. They therefore ap- 
peared before the Roman Camp with a numerous Army. Then Furius depended too 
much upon the Valour of his Troops, and paid dearly for his Raſhneſs. He marched 
out of his Camp, was beaten, and forced to retreat to it for Refuge. Nor was this al. 
The Aqui and Volſci beſieged the Conſul's Camp, and ſo ſtrictly guarded the Arc 
nues to it, that not one ſingle Roman could eſcape out of it, to carry to Rome the 
News of the Extremity to which Furius was reduced. But it was known there, b 
other means; and it produced an univerſal Conſternation in the City, and the Senat 
reſolved upon an Expedient which they ſcarce ever made uſe of, but when under the greatel 
Terrors. This was to give up the Roman Government abſolutely into the Conſuls Hands] 
in theſe expreſs Words 7, Let him take care that the Republick does not ſink under tht 


preſent Danger. Poſthumins therefore, who received this Commiſſion, in order to ena 


ble him to provide for the publick Safety, continued ſome time at Rome, and made all 
rake up Arms, who were able ro bear them. He appointed T. Quinctius to be 
their Commander, who had already been three times Conſul, and whoſe Valour and 
Wiſdom had gained him the good Opinion of the Troops. This great Man commanded 
the Army in Quality of 8 Proconſul. He immediately ſet out from Rome, attendel 


Conſuls the ſupreme Power. All their Deciſion 
_ then abſolute, and no Appeal to be made from 
them. 

8 The Proconſul ſupplied the Place of the Con 
and governed with the ſame Authority, but Was co 
fined to that Province, which the Republick com 
mitted to his Care. In the preſent Inſtance Quind! 
uss Proconſulate was confined to the Command o 
the Republick's auxiliary Troops. This Dig"? 
among the Romans, had great Privileges ann® 
to it, as we ſhall obſerve in its proper Place. 


6 Livy, Caſſiodorus, and Dion. Hal. give Poſthu- 
mins the Surname of Albus, and Spurius Furius that 
of Fuſus. The Faſti Siculi only call theſe two Con- 
ſuls by the Surnames of Regillanus and Fuſus. Di- 
odorus likewiſe places the ſame Conſuls in this Year, 
with this Difference, that the one bears the Surname 
of Regillenfis, and the other that of Medullinus, 
8 becauſe he was originally of Medulia. The 

afti Capitolini run thus; A. Poſthamins A. F. P. N. 
Albas Regillenfis. 

7 By this Form, Viderent Conſules ne quid reſ- 
Publica detrimenti caperet, the Senate granted the 

| chief 
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E he Hernici. But Poſthumius deferred his Departure till he had ſeen the reſt of the R 
WI (icons, who were fit to ſerve, inliſted. In the mean time, the Aqui well knew 
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I icfly with auxiliary Troops, which had been levied in haſte among the Latins, and Year of 


OME 


CCLXXXIX. 


2 hey were not to expect that Rome would abandon the Conſul Furius in time of Dan- A. Forrmonr- 


6 


A, * 
A 1 
£1 | 
* by 
* q 
* 


? us and Sr. Fu- 
; but that on the contrary ſhe would run to his Aſſiſtance. And they therefore di- avs Confuls. 


qed their Army into two Bodies, and ſent one of them into the Roman Territory to 7" I 


iy it waſte, or even to ſurprize Rome itſelf, if it ſhould be unprovided to receive them. 1 


ich che other Body they beſieged Furiuss Camp; and made incredible Efforts in the at- 
Bl ck of the Roman Entrenchments. Neither Darts, nor Arrows, nor Stones, could frighten 
WT im They had already begun to demoliſh the Fortifications which covered the 
W 11mm Army, when the Conſul Furius, jointly with his Brother, who was his Lieu- 
(cant General, made a Sally on both Sides, at two Gates of the Camp, and repulſed 
be Enemy, who were ready to mount the Ramparts. The Conſul contented himſelf 


ich diſperſing the Hqui without purſuing them. But his Brother, hurried on 


: y his Valour, without perceiving the Conſul's Inaction, drove the Aqui quite 


p their Camp. He was attended with only two 9 Cohorts, conſiſting of about 


WW, thouſand Men: And the Enemy detached from their Camp againſt him, five 


thouſand freſh Troops, partly Foot, and partly Horſe. The Horſe broke their 
Way through the two Cohorts, and went to fall upon them in the Rear, whilſt the 


m raſhly to his Defence, with ſcarce any Troops with him: So that he was wounded 


1 n the Battel, and not without Difficulty made his Retreat: Whilſt the Lieutenant Ge- 


ral did not abandon his Troops, but made Head with them againſt the Multitude of 


15 he Enemy. In vain did the Aqui invite him to throw down his Arms, and ſur- 


nd his Men all fell in the Battle, and not one of them eſcaped. 

Txt Death of a Lieutenant General, and the Wound of a Conſul raiſed the 
Courage of the Aqui. They inſtantly appeared before the Roman Camp, car- 
ing the Heads of L. Furius, and the Officers of his Detachment on the Tops of their 
lances. This they did to frighten the Romans, and oblige them to ſurrender. But 
he Bravadoes of the Enemy ſerved only to increaſe the Courage of the Romans. They 
xolved to conquer or die, with the ſame Conſtancy as thoſe brave Men had done, 
noſe Heads they beheld. They therefore ſpent the Night in repairing their En- 
tnchments, and in making Preparations for ſuſtaining the Siege of their Camp. On 
te Morrow, the Aqui came to force it. But they were received with 
ll the Valour of Men determined to die. The Romans repulſed them, and in 
tequent Sallies drove them back quite to their Camp. The whole Day was ſpent 
n fighting, and they were yet engaged, when the Succours, Quinctius brought to 
lic inveſted Conſul, appeared. Upon this the Joy of the Romans was equal to the 
light of their Enemies. The A qui inſtantly left the Attack of the Roman En- 
tenchments, and retired in haſte towards their Camp. In their Retreat, they were for 
me time purſued by the conſular Troops; but their Fatigue and Wounds were ſuch, as 
would not ſuffer them to advance very far after the Enemy. | 

Taz Reinforcement that Sp. Furius had received from Rome, made his Army al- 
noſt equal to the united Armies of the Aqui and Yolſti, By this means, the 
Kmans obliged their Enemies to keep themſelves within their Camp, without 
Wing to undertake any Thing. Nevertheleſs, they had Recourſe to their own 
Way of making War : Which was, to ſend Parties into the Roman Territory, 
w pillage ir. But the Conſul Poſthumins, who was entruſted with the Care of 
e publick Security, was already upon his March, to ſuccour his Collegue, with the 
Troops he had raiſed. When therefore the Aqui had made their uſual Incurſion, 
ad were loaded with Spoil, Poſthumins came inſtantly and fell upon them. Yer ſtill 
lie Aaui were not diſconcetted at the fight of ſo formidable an Enemy. After they 
lad put by the Spoils they were loaded with, and had lodged them in a fate Place, un- 
ber a good Guard, they marched to fight the Conſul. The Action was vigorous on 


15 Each Legion conſiſted of ten Cohores, The thouſand, five hundred. A Cohort contained three 


umber of Men in a Cohort was greater or leſs, Manipuli, the firſt of which conſiſted of thoſe who 
"COrding as the Legions were greater or leſs. In were called Principes, the ſecond of the Haſtati, 


Legion which had four thouſand Men in it, a Co- and the third of the Triarii. 


% tad four hundred; and in a Legion of five | i 
2 their 


Foot attacked them in Front. Then L. Furiuss Danger made the Conſul his Brother Lien B. 3. c. 5. 


xnder at Diſcretion. The brave Roman preferred Death to Captivity. So that he — 
N 


& * 
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Year of their part, and they had like to have erected man Trophies on R 4 
N. 9 ME At leaſt they left a great Number of the Conſul's Soldiers Ga upon the Plain * 2 
length, Poſthumius by the help of his Cavalry, whom he made advance full Spee F ur af 
A. Porrwons the qui, put them into Diſorder, and their Flight was followed with that ny - 
nos Cons. Soldiers they had left to guard their Spoil. And Nos loſt more Men in their R the $ 
than they had done in the Battel. As for Sp. Furius, he now, from being Was J 
became an Aggreſſor. He undertook to beliege the Camp of the Aqui and ed F 
2014p their ſending Succours to their Troops, who were wandring oyer the R 8 * 
nds. But the Aqui did not wait for the Attack with which they were threaten p 3 
They had no ſooner heard of the defeat of a part of their Army by Poſthumiuss Troo L 
but they decamped, and retired into their own Cities. So that the Victory of Ly T 
Aaui was not ſo (ure as they had hoped, nor thar of the Romans ſo compleat as th * 
had expected. The latter loſt in the ſeveral Engagements, a Lieutenant Genera! 2 5 
Volrriu Au. a good Number of Soldiers. An antient Hiſtorian makes them amount to five th 5 
2 = and three hundred. To which he adds, that the Aqui and Yolſci together loſt ſi | 
'©5* thouſand fix hundred and thirty. However that was, the Retreat of the © Agui was fil 5 
. Livy B. z. a5. lowed with this Advantage at leaſt, that Nome was now in Tranquility again, its Conſter i 
nation was at an end, and the Romans returned to their ordinary Occupations, Than £1 
were returned to the Latins and the Hernici, for the Succours they had lent Nom ii 
her Neceſſity. But the Antiates had no Honours done them, only the thouſand Mei 
were ſent back, which they had lent the Romans, but which did not arrive till aft S 
the Battel had been won. And now Peoples Thoughts were wholly employed abou 
aſſembling the Comitia by Centuries, in the uſual Place, i. e. the Campus Martins ii 
order to ele& new io Conſuls. ' 7 
Year of F. IV. TRE Majority of Votes fell upon 11 P. Servilius Priſcus, and L. Ebutins Eu 
R 8 a E It is not abſolutely certain, in what Month of the Year, the Conſuls entered upot ET 
CCXC. their Office, from Brutus to this Time. But Hiſtory aſſures us, that Servilius and hill 


ck, 


ans, 
hat t] 
pithe! 
Glatio! 
Latin: 
open | 
ind fo 
oft me 


make : 


Wo a, | 
P. Sexvitivs Collegue took Poſſeſſion of the Conſulate, on the firſt Day 12 of Auguſt. Their Vea confin 
Ry was fatal to them as well as to the reſt of the Republick. In the beginning of 9 ſled 
Eva Conſuls, lember, the Plague firſt ſhewed itſelf in the Country. Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, a the 
Liey B. 3. c. 6. died without Diſtinction; and from the Stalls and Stables, the Contagion ſpread ile ed toy 
to the Huts, of thoſe, who kept them. Nor was it leſs fatal in the City. 1 nd ap 
was imputed to a bad Air, occaſioned by the Cattle the Peaſants had for Securiſi the 
tys fake, brought thither during the Incurſion of the Aqui. No Age, Sex, oi le Tr 
Condition was exempted from the common Contagion. Ir ſwept away almoſt all ti kit, w 
Flower of the Roman Youth, who were fit to bear Arms, and of whom the invincy (her vi 
| ble Legions conſiſted. It took off the fourth part of the Senators. In ſhert, hs 
253 Slaves, hireling Servants, and Artificers who were deſtroyed by this terrible Scourgall Rome 
— were not to be numbered. At firſt the Dead were carried out in Heaps upon Cary Vinir 
to be buried without the City. But afterwards they became fo numerous, that theg but 
were thrown into the Tyber, without any Burial. The Services which were done th = 1 
| brune 
10 Livy adds that Rome then enjoyed more Tran- this T ime we ſee the new Conſuls were defied "hi Ct 
quillity than uſual. Every private Perſon had leave Auguſt. And it will appear in the Sequel of ti Athens 
to apply himſelf wholly to his own Affairs, and car- Hiſtory, that down to the 600 Year of Ron contai 
ry on his Proceſſes at Law. In the extreme Danger theſe Promotions were made at different Time T 
in which the Republick was, upon the Irruption of ſometimes in $22 ſometimes in December, an ſered 
the Aqui and Yolſc;, the Court of Juſtice had ſometimes in Harch. Then the conſular Years b fordabl 

been ſhut up. This was uſual at Rome, when the gun the firſt of Jauuary, and continued to do ſoa WE 
City was under great Apprehenſions. This Ceſſa- long as the Republick ſubſiſted. PLCC 
tion or Interruption was called Fuſtitium, accord- 13 If we believe Livy, who is credulous even briifiec 
ing to the Etymologiſts, a jure /i/tendo. Superſtition, theſe Diſeaſes were foretold by ed There 

11 Dion. Hal. gives Servilius the Surname of ordinary Signs. He expreſſes himſelf thus. Ce! 
Priſcus; Diodorus gives Lucius Ebutius that of El. viſum eſt ardere plurimo igni, portentaque alia je 

wa, and Publins Servilius that of Structus. The vata oculis, aut vanas exterritis oſtentavere facie 14 If 
Faſti Siculi mention theſe two Conſuls under the In order to appeaſe the Wrath of Heaven, three i * had 
Surnames of Priſcus, and Flavus. The Faſti Ca- ſtival Days were appointed, the Temples openec road 
Pitolini run, P. Servilius. S. P. F. P. N. and the People flocked to them in Crowds, to m the u 
12 Nothing is more uncertain than the beginning plore the Protection of the Gods. Theſe Feſtiva ap aba 
of the conſular Years. Chronologiſts have at laſt were called Imperative Feriæ. They were not hel 1 the G 
acknowled ed that their Enquiries on this Head are on any fixed Day. They were appointed,as preſent Ci my whi 
uſeleſs. This Epocha varied according to the E- cumſtances required, or there was Occaſion: Some Pr A 

vents and Circumſtances of the Times. We have times in a time of publick Rejoicing, after a ſignal Vi * 
fixed the Creation of the firſt Conſuls to the ſixth tory, or ſome happy Event: Sometimes in a Hime oy 105 


of the Calends of March. Afterwards it appears publick Calamity. 
that they entered upon their Office in October. At I 


4 Sick 


I oook IX. The ROMAN HISTORY. 
Wd ci, became fatal to thoſe who did them, and Death was the Reward of their Com- 
on. Upon the News therefore of ſo general a Mortality among the Romans, the 
n and Yolſci, their eternal Enemies, renewed their old Deſign of deſtroying the 
1 ughty Republicx. They made a League together, and confirmed it by Oaths, 
| come and beſiege Rome; and from that time they haſtened their Preparations 
c glorious an Expedition. Nevertheleſs, to prevent the Romans having any Suc- 
Z ours from their Allies, and perhaps for fear of being killed in infected Countries, 
ey did not at firſt enter into the Roman Territory: But begun the Campaign with 
onmitting Hoſtilities in the Country of the Latins and the Hernici, Upon this, 
bee Allies of the Republick, had recourſe, as uſual, to the Roman Senate. The 
Osputies, at their Arrival, found Ebutius, one of the Conſuls, breathing his laſt, and 
gyvilius his. Collegue in ſuch a Condition, as to deſpair of a Cure. But the latter, 
weak as he was, cauſed himſelf to be carried to the Senate, whither ſome few 
enators likewiſe made a Shift to crave, though they looked like Ghoſts, and had 
Death painted upon their Faces. The Anſwer given to the Latins and the Her- 
jj, was ſuitable to the Extremity, to which the Republick was reduced. Leave was 
nen them to provide for their own Security themſelves, and Reaſon was given them 
4 hope, that Rome, in better Times, would fly to their Aſſiſtance. Hereupon the 
(onſternation of theſe faithful Allies was inexpreflible. When joined with the Ro- 
nans, it was as much as they could do, to reſiſt the united Volſci and Aqui. So 
hat the News they brought from Rome was worſe than that which they had carried 
dicher. Certainly, the Republick was never nearer its Ruin than in the preſent De- 
lation; nor did ever Providence more ſignally watch over her. All the Defence the 
Lalins could make was to ſhut themſelves up in their Cities, and leave their Lands 
wen to the pillage of the Enemy. The Hermc defended theirs for ſome time, 
ud fought a Battel, which was not indeed without Loſs on their fide, but the Enemy 
oft more Men in it than they. After all, their Nation was not populous enough, to 
make any long Reſiſtance to the Multitude which attacked them. They therefore 
mnfined themſelves to their Towns, and fortified them. From thence the Enemy 

ed without Oppoſition into the Roman Territory, which they found more deſolate 
y the Sickneſs, than it could have been by their Robberies. After this, they advanc- 
cd towards Tuſculum, did ſome Miſchief in Sabina, and ſuddenly came from thence, 
nd appeared before Rome. How great then muſt the Terror of the City have been, 
«the fight of a formidable Army! The two Conſuls were dead, the greateſt part of 
the Tribunes of the People, had been carricd off by the Plague, and they who were 
kf, were in ſo ill a State of Health, as to be diſabled from afliſting the Republick ei- 
her with their Hands, or Advice. In ſhort, the Ediles were the only Magiſtrates, 
mong ſo many, which were in any Condition to aſſiſt the inveſted City. So that 
lame was now, for the firſt time, governed by inferior Officers, who repreſented the 
Dignity, and performed the Functions of the Conſuls. | 

Bur the Romans ſeemed not to have loſt any thing of their antient Steadi- 
ics, in the midſt of ſo many 4 Calamities. Though overwhelmed with Miſ- 
brtunes, they crauled to the Ramparts, and put a good Face upon it. Their 
City ſeemed then to be impregnable, its Outworks were not inferior to thoſe of 
Athens. Its Walls were built on ſeveral Sides, on the Declivities of the Hills it 
wntained, and conſequently were ſteep, and difficult of acceſs. The Tyber co- 
ered it on another ſide, and ſerved inſtead of a wide Ditch, which was no where 
brdable. This River was then only paſſable by a wooden Bridge, which was taken 
o pieces, to make the City inacceſſible. The only Place Nature had left Defenceleſs was 
bified by the Induſtry of Men; which was from the Collinean to the Eſquiline Gate. 
There Tarquin the Proud 15 had raiſed a Rampart of a great Thickneſs, and a prodi- 
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14 If we believe Livy, the Romans neither could, 


liemſelves in a Poſture of Defence. Being reduced 
0 the utmoſt Extremities, ſays this Author, they 
len abandoned the Care of Rome to the Providence 
A the Gods, who preſerved the City from the Ruin, 
Vith which it was threatened, in a miraculous man- 
A _Fiddy Fit then ſeized the Aqui and the 
Vil, hey rather behaved themſelves like Rob- 
bers than Enemies, and this formidable Army, which 
Vas ready to fall on a deſolate and defenceleſs Ci- 


dor had the Courage to aſſiſt their Allies, and put 


Ggg g 8 


ty, diſperſed itſelf of its own accord, without un- 
dertaking any thing conſiderable. But in order to 
ſave the Expence of a Miracle, of which Livy is 
always <a the beſt Way is to adhere to the Ac- 
count we have given in the Body of the Hiſtory, 
after Dion. Hal. 

15 Tarquin had dug a Ditch of above an hundred 
Foot wide, and thirty deep. Above the Ditch was 
raiſed a Wall, which was ſupported on the Inſide, 
by an high and wide Terrals. 0 
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Year of pious Height. It was Proof 


* O ME on theſe Walls the Romans, lick as they were, appeared ready to defend them,” 


The ROMAN 


of Maximus Cario. As ſuch he had a right 


of Preeminence and Inſpection over the other in- 
ferior Cariones, who were, for that Reaſon, 
called Cxriones Minores, The chief Curio was 
uſually elected by the Carie when aſſembled. 

e was, to the other Cariones, (if we may uſe 


the Compariſon) what the Arch-prieſts, -or Arch- 


inſt the Rani, and defended againſt Sapping. 
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Up goit 


, The very Senators did nor ſpare themſelyes in the common Danger. Such M : * 

| them, whoſe Age and Health would admit of it, mounted the Guard, and ſto g | 5 he 
Livy B 3. Centinels. The Ediles went the Rounds, and commanded the Militia, And fs 
Bid. may be ſaid, that Rome was only preſerved by that Providence which watched oye, : 4 
her. She eſcaped the Danger with which ſhe was ſurrounded, tho without Gover WY ttc 
nors, and without Forces. The Aqui and Yolſti were more expert at plunderno | a 

than conquering. They readily laid aſide the Reſolution of beſieging Rome, and _ 
rented themſelves with looking on its Walls and Houſes, from the Eminence, on which jvic 
they were poſted. They were ignorant of the Art of making Trenches and moreibe vio 
Sheds, which were uſed in attacking Cities. Their Soldiers were heard to nur, WM 91 
in their Camp, and ſay one to another; To what Purpoſe ſhould we loſe our Tim ” =u 
deſert Fields, at the Hazard of being carried off by the Plague, which deſtroys bu har 
Man and Beaſt ? Why don't we march into the Territory of Tuſculum, where due WT IR 
find both Subſiftence and Plunder? The Enemy therefore inſtantly decamped, and cu beet 
ried all the Horrors of the War with them to Tuſculum. And in the mean time the Foal 
Hearts of the Hernici, and the Latins, thoſe faithful Allies to the Romans, were moy dem 
ed with Compaſſion towards them. They were afhamed to ſee Rome periſh without 2 
Pity and without Aſſiſtance; and haſtened their Troops to the Deliverance of a Cir, wich 
which they thought beſieged. Upon their Arrival, they were ſurprized to fee the king 
Enemy decamped; and being full of Confidence at it, followed them to the Place of de] 

their Retreat, and attacked them in the Valley which leads from Tuſculum to A (Cie 
But the Succeſs of the Allies of Rome, was not equal to their Fidelity. They were! Conf. 

beaten and diſperſed, whilſt the Plague continued ſtill to depopulate the City. The beir 
two Augurs, Virginius and Valerius died of it, as well as Sulpicius the 16 chief of the ö 

Curiones, i. e. of the Prieſts of each Curia. And it (wept away a prodigious Num- tc 

ber of the common People. So that the Calamity being become exceeding great, he dau- 
People turned their Thoughts wholly to the Divine Aſſiſtance. All made their Vows up- id n 
on the Altars, and interceded with Heaven, as well out of private Intereſt, as in Obe p:me 

dience to publick Authority. The Ladies ſwept the Temples with their Hair, andi nad 
continued proſtrate in the Preſence of the Gods. Till at length a more wholſome f errit 

Scaſon put an end to the Diſtemper, and Rome in a Condition to apply her (elf rofl They 
publick Affairs. And now ſeveral Patricians had already fate at the Helm of C0 9 
vernment one after another, during the Interregnum which had laſted from the Death hnd 1 
of the Conſuls, when Valerius Poplicola aſſembled the People, by Centuries, on t ey c 
third Day of his Adminiſtration. As | pur th 
Year of $ IV. ThE Comitia clefted '7 L. Lucretius Tricipitinus, and T. Veturius Geminus oY n Ny 
R O E Conſuls, who did not enter _ their Office till the ninth Day of Auguſt. Paſt AGM the c. 
CCXCI. flictions had neither corrected the factious Spirit of the Romans at Home, nor dim. heir ! 
Iven dri. Hiſhed their Ardour againſt their Enemies Abroad. It is ſurprizing that after ſo mani their 1 
TziciyiTi- Lofles, the Republick ſhould fo ſoon be well enough recovered from them, to carry the krdow: 
= and T. War into the Enemy's Country; which they did, tho' the beginnings of the Conſila4 Troop: 
Grumus of Lucretius and Veturius were not altogether peaceable at Home. The Tribunes of fe dance 
Conſuls. People for this Year were active Men, and thought of nothing but making chemlclves fi They v 
5, mous by ſome new Enterprize, in favour of the common People. One of them 18 there WW Bartel, 
B. 9. p. 629. fore did his utmoſt to revive the Conteſts about the Law formerly made concerning may 
the Diſtribution of Lands. But his Zeal was fruitleſs. The People themſelves would Mitor; 
not accept of the Service he would have done them, but Ale; all their Thoughts nd ty 
upon revenging the Inſults Rome had received from the e Aqui and Yolſci the Yea men 
before. So that the Senate and Curiæ agreed to command Levies to be raiſed in the Deſolar 
City. And the People were never more eager to give in their Names, in order to Tak 

be entered into the Legions, than now. Even they, whom the Laws exempted fron Armies 

ain 
16 The chief of the Cariones bore the Title deacons in France, are to the Miniſters of Fi F go 


riſhes. ed 
17 Diodorus does not give Lucius Lucretius al C 
Surname: But he gives Titus Veturius that of (der: þ 
carinus. Th he Cox 
18 Dion. Hal. ſays, Sextus Titus was the only ” 
zune who undertook to renew the old Quarrel abo 
the Diviſion of the Lands. 


going 


4 
1 
13 


F Troops which were left to guard the Walls, under the Command of Q. Fabius. Then — 


N 4 0 | > : R WV JL 
be Conſuls drew Lots, what Nation each ſhould engage with; and the Aqui fell L:Lucksri- 
Sl .) Lucretins, the Yolſci to Veturius. In the mean while, the two confederate Na- . Tac. 
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ing to the War, neglected their Privileges, and voluntarily inliſted themſelves. So Year of 


* uh 
es” 
* 
% wo. 


har two conſular Armies were formed out of theſe Levies, without reckoning the R O N E 


ixus and T. 


bons had joined their Forces, and were at that time entered into the Country of Vrruaivs 
be Hernici. In order therefore to force them to return Home, the Conſuls thought Guus 
fr adviſeable to make an Incurſion into their Lands, to plunder, and lay them waſte, 
nd to beſiege their Cities. But the Confederates neither altered their Meaſures, nor 
WT {vided from one another. They contented themſelves with leaving ſome few Troops, 
wo had been haſtily raiſed, to guard the Country. In the Territory of the Aqui 


Conſuls. 


o body appeared to defend their Lands. But thoſe of the Volſci on the contrary, 
who were left in the Country, had the Confidence to offer Heturius Bartel; his Army ap- 
ring to be inferior in Number to theirs, they came within reach of the Conſul, and 
encamped near him. However, this Army, which conſiſted of Volſci tumultuouſly gathered 
ogether, was not comparable to that of the two Nations, which was encamped in the 
Country of the Hernici, with a Reſolution to enter the Roman Territory, and ſpread 
themſelves over all the Lands in general, which belonged to the Allies of Rowe. So that 
iturius made them an caſy Conqueſt. Peaſants, in a manner, without Arms, and 
without any Experience in War, gave Way upon the firſt Attack, without fighting. 
ting put into Diſorder they fled for Refuge to the next City, and being A . by 
the Roman Cavalry, a great Number of them were cut off in the Road, and at the 
Cate, as they were crowding through it. On the other ſide, the chief Army of the 
Confederates conſiſting of both Aqui and Volſci, no ſooner heard of the Check 
their Party had juſt received, but they advanced towards Rome to revenge it. The 
wo Generals of the Confederates promiſed themſelves, that they ſhould ei- 
ther ſurprize the City, which they thought defenceleſs; or by their March 
aw the conſular Armies from the Countries they were ravaging. But their Deſign 
ad not ſucceed to their Advantage. Upon their Arrival at Tuſculum, they were in- 
frmed that Rome was provided both with Troops and Proviſions: And this News 
made them alter their Deſign. They employed themſelves wholly in plundering the Lien B. 3.48, 
Territories of Præneſte and Gabii, which had not been ravaged the Year before. 
They left them with Reluctance, when the Conſul Lucretius, who left the Country of the 


Aqui to watch the Steps of the Enemy, came and fell upon them all on a ſudden. 


ind the farther the Confederates removed from Rome, the leſs Order and Diſcipline 

bey obſerved in their Mirches. The ſudden Appearance of the Conſul therefore, 

pur them into a Conſternation. The Romans were not indeed equal to their Enemies 

n Number: But their Valour made them formidable. However, the Army of Dion. Hal 
he Aqui and Yolſts delayed not to give Bartel, before the two Conſuls had joined B. 9. P. 625- 
heir Forces. But this Precaution ſerved only to give Lucretius the whole Glory of 

their Defeat. They marched againſt him in a vaſt Plain, and began the Attack with 

Ardour. Their firſt Fury was not eaſily ſuſtained. But then, at the fight of ſome 

Troops which came down from an Hill, they thought Yeturius was come to the Aſ- 

lllance of his Collegue ; and there needed nothing elſe to put them into Diſorder. 

They were put to flight, and leſt the two Generals of their Army dead on the Field of 

battel, The reſt diſperſed themſelves, and returned every one into his own Country. 

K may be ſaid, the Volſci never received a more cruel Overthrow. If we believe ſome Lien B. 3. 
Hiſtorians, they and the Aqui loſt 13460 Men in the Battel and the Flight; ſeven 7: 

ud twenty Standards were a: 0 from them, and 1250 of their Men made Priſoners. 

Y memorable an Action regained Rome her antient Splendor, and made her forget the 
Delolation of the laſt Year. | | 8 | 

Tux Conſuls, who were both victorious, tho' not with equal — joined their 

mies again, and ſtill carried on the Campaign. The qui and Volſci were rallied 

gain after their Defeat. The two Conſuls therefore attacked them together, defeat- 

al them, and took Poſſeſſion of their Camp. So that the Campaign, which fol- 

wed the moſt unfortunate Year of Nome, made her more flouriſhing than 

er: And the Deſire of purſuing ſo great Advantages ſeemed to be a juſt Excuſe for 

ne Conſuls Abſence from Rome. But it Wu became fatal to the Republick, 

the Diſſentions it raiſed in it. 


L . TERENTIUS. 
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» Year of TERENTIUS i, or as others, Terentillus the Tribune, made an ill Uſe of th 
OM E Diſtance of theſe chief Magiſtrates in order to his laying the Foundations of a Lau - 
>} Which he ſaid, he had projected for the publick Good. But alas: What Misforryn,! 
L Luczzrivs did it afterwards bring upon the Romans, under this Pretence of doing them Nod! 
Tricipmus. Ferentius then found Fault with the civil Laws of Rome, and the arbitrary manner in which 


pry — the Kings formerly, and aſter them the Conſuls, had adminiſtred Juſtice. They had 5 8 
Conſuls. no Rules to judge by, but the natural Equity of the one, or the Caprice of the other. has 
2 1 5. No Uniformity in their Deciſions of civil or criminal Cauſes. Nevertheleſs Conte, WM a 
Sg? a8 a | be ot 
and Liry B. 3. about Eſtates, Honour, Contracts, Wills, and all forts of Incroachments upon the c y 
wa good Order of Society, multiplied in proportion as the Number of the Citizens in. f 8 
creaſed. The Papyrian Code 2, which was only a Collection of ſome Laws ma 1. E. 
by the Kings of Rome, was therefore not thought a ſufficient Direction for the Cn it 25 
fads, in all the different Cauſes which came before them. They all rather followed!“ T 
their own private Views, than any ſettled Rules, in their Deciſions. But the Tine br 
Terentius ſeems to have magnified this Defect, more out of hatred to the Conſale 1 E 5 
than any love of Equity and Impartiality in judicial Decrees. 15 5 1 
In order to make his Complaints ſucceed, he pitch'd on the time, when Lucretia kran 
and Yeturius were purſuing their Victories. He then repreſented to the People the! E 
Iniquities which were committed in the Courts of Juſtice. He {accuſed the G ter (id 
Livy B. 3. fuls of exerciſing Oppreſſion and Tyranny there. Did Rome then, ſaid he, ſhake H Dil 
Bid. the Toke of one Maſter , only to make her ſelf tus? The Authority of the Conſul... w 
will ever be inſupportable, till it is reftrained. Eſtabliſh Rules therefore, Romans by, 
which may confine it within due Limits! Chooſe ye out five Men of known Integriii ch f 
who may give Law to our capricious Law-grvers. Let them not be any longer alu ber ap 
lutely without any . Ra in paſſing Judgment, and let not our Eſtates be entirely a tous.“ 
the Mercy of their Humours and Paſſions! This reforming Scheme was very diſagree Ml 
able to the Patricians; this would be tying up their Hands when they ſhould be inf :: Le, 
Office. In the Abſence therefore of the Conſuls, they had Recourſe to Quintus D te 
bius, who then officiated as Governor of Rome; and his Preſence and Diſcourſes ſtruc er 
the Tribune with as much Terror, as if the Conſuls had been preſent. Thus to ta Mn Hal. 
Advantage, ſays he, of the Abſence of the Conſuls, to ſtrike at their Reputation a e fepe 
Anthority, is laying Snares for deſtroying the _— Dignity. If a Tribune of Te 1 
rentius's Character, had made the ſame Attempt laſt Tear, when the Plague had carri cot h. 
ed off” our chief Magiſtrates, and the War oppreſſed us, what would have becom 5 
of Rome! After the Death of our Conſuls, the Aqui themſelves did not puſh on fe 2 
| Advantages to the utmoſt. Let the College of Tribunes then put a Stop to the raſh D , J 
fiens of Terentius! Let them _— him to defer his attacking the Conſuls, till they an vx i 
returned to the City ! Upon this Fabius eaſily obtained his Requeſt; and Terentius wal 1 0 . 105 
obliged not to be too haſty in Tanis the Acceptance of his Law. At length th Thi 
Conſuls returned to Rome; and made it their firſt Buſineſs, to reſtore the People . by So 
the Spoil the Enemy had taken from them in their Incurſions. Every one knew hi. = | 
own Goods, and was put in Poſſeſſion of them again. But thoſe which had no Owns Mind 
were ſold for the Benefit of the Army. By this equitable Conduct, the Conſuls gain 2 and is 
the Affections of the People; and certainly a Triumph was due to them, eſpecially i & te 
= ich t. 
19 Livy calls this Tribune of the People, Teren- on of Laws which Sextas Papyrins digeſted into | fe Go 
zillus, and gives him the Surname of Ar/a. Body, in the Reign of Targuin the Proud. Bf n Fitha 
20 In the firſt Ages of Rome, the Kings them- douin the Civilian reckons up eighteen Laws, whic * om 
ſelves adminiſtred Juſtice, and their Determinations he ſays, he had collected from a very antient Tab 1155 ſu, 
had the Force of a Law. Under the conſular Go- Paxlus Manucius mentions part of them. Al NL, 


vernment the Coxſuls were at firſt the natural Judges Cxjas is of Opinion, that theſe ſame Laws, a8 "4 
of the Differences which aroſe among the Citizens. ported by Baudouin, are of a later Date than 
The chief Magiſtrates and their Vicegerents, who Roman Monarchy, becauſe they have none of thi 
were choſen out of the moſt conſiderable Men in old Latin in them, which is obſerved to be int 
Rome, were the ſole Depoſitaries of the antient greateſt part of thoſe which are aſcribed to Romi 
Laws, which then made up the Body of the Roman lus, Numa, and Servius Tullius. Not but that t 
Law. Theſe Laws were written in the Books of the e part of theſe Laws were early enaQtcd, | 
Pontifices ,which were kept from the Knowledge of Subſtance at leaſt, eſpecially in the Reign of Numa 
the Vulgar. The People, being wholly taken up But the manner in which they are expreſſed, carr\ 


NR 
with their own private Affairs, and the Cultivation an Air of Novelty with it, which has made ſol . So tt 


of their Lands, were Strangers to the Myſteries of believe, that they were made later than thoſe wy N eur 
the Bar. Cains Terentius was the firſt who attempt- we find ſcattered abroad in the Works of Tu U goes . 
ed to aboliſh the old Civi ! Law, in order to intro- Dion. Hal. and Plutarch. Pandulpbus Praca hh. AY 2 
duce a new one. Dion. Hal. B. 10. his Collection of the old civil Law, adds ſix ot ſe Writ 
21 By the Papyrian Code is meant that ColleAi- Laws to the eight firſt. des: What 


1 Lucretiu 


. 
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luurttius, who had gained a Victory of more Importance to the State, than any y | 
u been. Nevertheleſs this great Man refuſed to accept of a Triumph till Terentius i 0 
3 ited from the Steps he had taken, to make his Law paſs. Accordingly the Tyi- 

Y 11 granted, in Appearance at leaſt, the Conſuls Demands. All was calm, and Lu- 
bus 22 entered Rome in Triumph. As for his Collegue VYeturius, he was forced to 


Fr : aacent himſelf with an Ovation: Which was a fort of Triumph, a little different from 


bc other. 


cd upon their Office, the whole College of the Tribunes, who were then five in 


9. It certainly appeared to be highly reaſonable, and ſeemed in ſome Meaſure ne- 


L gary. Virginius one of the Tribunes, (for Terentius was out of his Office 
eat Promoter of it. The Tribunes laboured with great Zeal to make it paſs, and the 


393 


yet Year of 
M E 
CCXCT. 
aa, 


CV. HowEveR, the change of Conſuls revived the Terentian Law, which had only Year of 


| ; kept. As ſoon as P. Yolumnins Amintinus 23, and Servins Sulpitins Camerinus were 8 E 


uber, renewed their Efforts, to get the Law enacted which Terentius had drawn P Vorvamtus 
Alx TIN us, 
and SERvIus 
„ was the SuLvicius Ca- 
MERINUS Con- 


= ic5 with as much to prevent it. The People were often aſſembled, to hear the H. Hal 


I angues of the Tribes on this Subject; and the Senate as often to concert proper B. 10. p. 627. 


| eures ro oppoſe their Pretenſions. There was no Abatement of their Zeal on ei- 
ber ide. The Factions increaſed to ſo great a Height, that it was eaſy to foreſee 


N te Diſeaſe would ſoon become incurable. 


And the Alarms which theſe Diſſentions 


| Wie, were increaſed by the Dread, with which ſome pretended 24 Prodigies ſtruck the 


S ry. Not to mention the Fires which were ſeen blazing in the Skies, the Earthquakes 


| | rich ſhook the City, and the Spectres which the People fancied they ſaw in the Air, 


er appeared a new Phænomenon 25, which the Hiſtorians, who were leaſt ſuper- 


u Livy contends, that one of the Coxſuls re- 
ed the Honour of a Triumph, and the other 
of an Ovation, for having jointly defeated the 
Ws and Volſci in the ſame Action. Whereas 
3. Hal. ſuppoſes that theſe two Nations were over- 
Whine ſeparately, viz. the Aqui by Lucretius, and 
ci by Veturius. The latter had only an Ova- 
Wn decreed him, becauſe the Victory he gained had 
Wi": colt him ſo dear, as his Collegue's had done 
ES: 
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me of Camerinus: And Diodorus Siculus gives 
wins Volumnius that of Amintinus, The Faſti 
ilini add likewiſe the Surname of Gallus to 
Wit of Amintinus. The Faſti Siculi only mention 
le Coꝝſuls by their Surnames Gallus and Came- 
aw, This Servias Sulpicius is Hough to have 
Wn the Son of a Man of the ſame Name, who 
8 Conſul in the 254˙ Year of Rome. 
When once Superſtition gets Poſſeſſion of 
W's Minds, every thing then becomes a Prognoſ- 
lt, and is either fatal or auſpicious. The Vulgar 
g ignorant, and conſequently the more credu- 
uu at the fight of any natural Event, the Cauſes 
which they knew not, immediately imagined 
« the Gods interpoſed, and that future Things 
e always foretold by Prodigies. If Stones fell 
n from the Hills, ſome Shepherd or Husband- 
uw was ſurprized at it, and fancied that they fell 
n from Heaven. If an Ox lowed louder than 
unry, he was ſaid to ſpeak. And by the Sto- 
paſſing from one to another, the Fact became 
uyed, and was turned into a Miracle. The 
gan Hiſtorians knew the Inclinations of the Peo- 
© Who love to cheat themſelves in what flatters 
Ut ſuperſtitious Credulity, as Livy has judiciouſly 
ved. Multa, ed hyeme, prodigia facta, aut 
Wl evenire ſolet, motis ſemel in religionem animis, 
ne nunciata & temere credita fant, Decad 3. 
'2 So that moſt antient Authors have varied 
r Accounts of ſurprizing Accidents, according 
\ ar own Intereſts, or that of their Readers. 
does down for the ſake of one miraculous Cir- 
lllance, But not to diſpute thoſe FaQs with 
de Writers, which they relate as ſo many Pro- 
des: What occaſion is there for having recourſe 


2 Dion. Hal. gives Servius Sulpicius the Sur- 


oss, have made no Scruple to relate. There was a fort of Snow fell, which was 


to Miracles? The greateſt part of theſe Events, 
when thoroughly conſidered, were only natural Ef- 
fects, which have ceaſed to ſurprize, ſince natural 


Philoſophy has unriddled the Myſteries of them. Of 


this kind, are the raining Stones formed in Yolca- 
noes, and Earthquakes cauſed by the Fermentation 
of the ſulphureous and metallick Bodies. As to 
the Rain of Fleſh, which Livy mentions as at this 


Time, his Account is ſo little circumſtantiated, that 
it is difficult to form a juſt Idea of the Body which 
was taken for Fleſh. As for the Rains of Blood, 


which Pliny and ſome other Writers would paſs 


off for Prodigies, ſeveral Philoſophers have attempt- 
ed to account for them. Monſieur Peiresk thinks 


thoſe little red Spots, were looked upon as Marks 
of its having rain'd Blood, which are left in an 
infinite Number of. Places in the Country by. the 
Butterflies, which come out of the Beans, in which 
the Caterpillers incloſe themſelves about the Month 
of Fane. And modern Naturaliſts agree with M. 
Peires in this Opinion.” With the help of natural 
Philoſophy, it is eaſy to account for that ſort of 
Rain of which Dio ſpeaks in Severo, and which fal- 
ling upon ſome Pieces of n Money, changed 
them, for ſome Days, into Silver. It is evident 
this was Occaſioned by ſome Particles of Quick- 
ſilver which were, exhaled: by the Sun with other 
Vapours, and fell down again with them. This is 
a very common Experiment in Chymiſtry. Thoſe 
luminous Bodies and ſhining Fires, which formerly 
cauſed Terror and Admiration, have frequently ap- 
peared ſince, and are how become the Entertain- 
ment of natural Philoſophers. And it is the ſame 
thing as to monſtrous. Births of Men or Beaſts, 
which the Antients looked on, as certain Signs of 
the Anger of the Gods. AGED ns: 

25 Livy even improves upon theſe Prodigies. He 
ſays, it was reported in Rome that a Cow had ſpo- 
ken. The ſame Prodigy, adds he, happened the 
Year before: But they who had a Mind to report 
it, did not find the People inclined to believe them 
upon their bare Word. But the ſecond time they 
ſucceeded better. They then found ſome People 
credulous and ſuperititious enough to hearken to ſo 
childiſh a Fable. as | 
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Year of like little pieces of chopped Fleſh. The Birds cat plentifully of it; and thy 
ROM E great while upon the Ground, both in City and Country, it neither changed Cold 
nor corrupted. In order to explain theſe Preſages, recourſe was firſt had to the p 3 


then to the Books of the Hbils. It is credible, the Patricians turn 
ſes, in order to divert the carrying on of the Terentian La 


to their own Pu 


Sur ricius Ca- Oracles were made to ſay, that Rome was threatened with an Incurſion of Foreigne: 
Stier 


MERINUS Con- 


ſuls. 


Dion. Hal. 


Tivy B. 3. 
c. IQ. 


who would almoſt reduce her to Slavery; that the foreign War would be preceded h 
inteſtine Seditions; that in order to avoid both theſe Scourges, it was neceſſary to 
B. 10. 5. 628. 2 the Anger of the Gods, with Sacrifices; and that by this means Roy? wn f 
* 3* become ſuperior to her Enemies. Then the Pontifices interpoſed, to heal up the} Þ: 
ing Diviſions between the Nobility and People. But what Turn were they to t 
this Reconciliation? The Conſuls accuſed the Tribunes of endeavouring to innovar. Ml 
and the Tribunes charged the Conſuls with having an arbitrary Power, wherety, b 
Fortunes of the People was at the Diſpoſal of their capricious Humours. They de 
fired that the Judges might be made ſubject to Rules, which ſhould be made for them 
by ten Men of ſound Judgment, and an unblemiſhed Reputation. 3 
would give Way, the Conſuls made uſe of an Expedient, which was often put in pad 
in the publick Diſſentions. This was to raiſe an Army, and thereby to take away tha 
part of the People, from the Tribunes, which ſeemed moſt inclined to favour their Pei 
mands. The Pretence for arming was naturally enough brought to Rome by tho 
faithful Allies to the Republick, the Hernici. A Report was ſpread by them, that i 
Aqui and Volſci, weak as they were made by their Loſſes the laſt Year, were H 
ing Preparations to renew the War; and that the faithleſs Colony of the Antiates, wen 

the chief Support of the Enemies of Rome. This News authorized the Con(uls i 


* 


raiſe an Army of Citizens, as uſual; whoſe Removal from Rome would leſſen t 


Strength of the Tribunes. But the latter gave no Credit to theſe Reports, whicif 
were induſtriouſly ſpread Abroad. It is a mere Fable, ſaid they, invented by the P 
tricians ; and the Hernici have been ſuborned to publiſh 
received? And what an horrid W is this upon the Anti 
who are deſigned to be oppreſſed by cunning Contrivances and an unworthy piece of Poli 
ty the Stroke is aimed at the Roman People thro them. The Deſign 12 br : 


cover the Blow they 


Tho in 


the Tribunes of their Support, by removing the Citizens out of the Way, and confining them 


26 The Toge was the. moſt common Habit of 
the antient Roman:, eſpecially in the Times of the 

epublick. Under the Empire of Auguſtus, the 
poor People often, wore nothing but « Zzxick, or 
a ſort of Callock. Tunicatus bic populus, ſays Ta- 
citus de Orat. tranſeuntes nomine vocat, & ae 


7 
* 


18 


demonſtrat. This E r, being angry, accordi 

to Suetonius, to ſee the People 1o cloathed, coul 
not help expreſſing his Reſentment at it. Look at 
theſe Romans, fays he, Romanos rerum dominos gen- 
temęque toggtam Nothing has been more contro- 
verted than the Form of the antient Roman 79+ 


Some, as Rubenins, are perſuaded it was open 
7 5 from Top to Bottom. Le Ferrari, in his 


it no opening but in the upper 

t, Where a great Hole was cut in it, for the 
| to go through, and to give the more play 
to the Arms, becauſe this Robe had no Sleeves, 


It was pretty much like a Mantle, which reaches 


down to the Heels in great Folds, only with this 
Difference, that the Togo was not open before. We 
may judge of it by the Medals, and the Figures 
we here give of it from the antient Monuments. In 
theſe we ſee the Togs ſo repreſented, as to make it 
credible it was not open before; and our Eyes 
Lem ſufficient to determine the Queſtion in Ferrar:'s 
Favour. We may obſerve inthele Figures, that the 
Hole in the upper part of the Togs, 1 the right 
Arm free play. But not the left, which was em- 
ployed in holding up the bottom of the Robe, the 
x 7 on 


m | from whence 
de re. veſtiaria, thinks, with more Pro- 


| bability, that it had 


4 Camp." The main Point laboured at, is to evade the Terentian Law, by theſe unſeaſoal ä | 
Levies. Guard your ſelves therefore, Romans, againſt the Snares which are laid for yl 
and before you change your Robes 26 for military Habits, ſecure the Terentian Law, a 


1 


other Lappet of which was thrown from the i p 
fide over the left Shoulder, for the Convenience 


Action. | 


But was this Garment ſquare or round? Or w 
it only an half Round? This is again another D 
pute among the Moderns, and is both very diffict 
to be determined, and more trifling. The Toga u 

enerally white. Before Luxury prevailed, its 

ue conſiſted only in the Fineneſs of the Wot 
of which it was made. Thoſe who ſtood Cant 
dates for the Magiſtracy appeared in the Com: 
in a Robe dreſſed by the Fuller on Purpoſe. 
was of a very bright and ſhining white Colo 
ey had the Name of Cana 
The common % worn by the Romans, was 
led Toga 2 and was of the natural Colour 
the Wool. Tho' this ſort of Habit was prett) 
convenient for Soldiers, yet it was uſed by the! 
mas Soldiers in the firſt Ages of Rome, till fort 
Convenience of the Soldiery, Habits were g 
them, of another Form. After this, the Togo N 
worn only by ſach as did not belong to the Arn 
and became the Symbol of Peace, Cedant af 
Toge. Some have thought, the Romans tied up 
Folds of the Tg with a Girdle: And quote af 
ſage in Macrobias in Proof of it. He, ſpeaking 
Ceſar, Saturnal. B. 2. expreſſes himſelf thus. 
zoga præcingebatur, ut trahendo laciniam, vein! 
lis inſurgeret, ut Sylla tanquam providus a6 
ompeio, cave tibi illum puerum male precin” 


But beſides that a Girdle would have tied down 


ed them a : 
W. Theſe 5 


by the ? | 


But as neither fad 
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| nes were ſtill haranguing the People. 


Book IN. The ROMAN HISTORY, 
ur own Liberty. I you have Courage to ſecure this Point firſt, you will then have Year of 
Our Enemies Abroad are already ſubdued, the Volſci remain quiet, R O M E 
Gods put us in a Condition laſt Tear, to defend our Liberties againſt all At- 


pts at Home. O Rome! Unhappy Rome! Courage and Force are no longer the In- P.Vorounius 
fruments made uſe of to oppreſs thee, but Artifice and Deceit ! Thus ſpake the Tri- 


Is the mean time the Conſuls had the Boldneſs to have their Curule Chairs brought? 
no the Roman Forum, and placed over againſt the Tribune, from whence the 7ri- 
And being ſeated on their Tribunal, the Con- 
is commanded Troops to be raiſed. Upon this the Tribunes inſtantly ran thither 
ind brought with them the Auditory which ſurrounded them. The Conſuls only 
auſed ſome few Citizens to be named, in order to their being enrolled, that they 
night try whether the People were diſpoſed ro comply with them. But this was 
nough to bring them immediately to a Revolt, and to acts of Violence. 
the Lictors ſeized a Citizen to make him write his Name in the Roll, the Tri- 
jms openly oppoſed it. And then the People would not hearken either to Law 
* Reaſon ; Force alone took place of all Submiſſion and Obedience. 
the Patricians in their Turn, took the ſame Steps to prevent the proclaiming of 
he Terentian Law, which the Tribunes had done to hinder the Enrollments. 
patrician Youth intermixed themſelves in the Aſſemblies of the People, on all 
thoſe Days 27 when the Comitia were to be held according ro Numa's Appoint- 
nent; for the old Senators and Conſuls came ſeldom there for fear of being 


As ſoon as 


Whilſt 
The 


WY fronted. Theſe young Patricians therefore made Diſturbances in theſe Aſſem- 


e Arm, which could not have been uſed but by 
ping it under one of the Lappets of the Robe; 
is evident, the Romans wrapped the Toga round 
der Bodies in ſuch a manner, that a Girdle would 
ue been both inconvenient and uſeleſs. The Toga 
ielf made a Girdle: Macrobius therefore only 
rens, that Cæſar wrapped the Lappets of his Robe 
cos him, in ſuch an affected manner, as made him 
y be thought effeminate. The Soldiers, when they 
lo wore the Toga in the Army, uſed to faſten it 
y, and bringing up the Lappets under the Stomach, 
tt them in a Knot, after the manner of the Ga- 
l. This they did that they might be the more 
Inble. And from hence come the Latin Expreſ- 
ins Cinctus Gabinut, and in procinctu, which was 
myinally ſaid of a Man ready to fight. The Ko- 
an, who uſually went bare-headed, uſed to cover 
bet Heads with the upper part of their Robe, which 
Ws like a Cowl, to defend them from the Sun, 
lun, and Cold. Only they took care, as we learn 
in Piararch, to uncover their Heads, whenever 
u met any Perſon, to whom they would pay any 
lepect. Varro aſſures us, that in the firſt Ages of 
lime, the Toga was a Garment uſed both by Men 
= Women. But afterwards the Roman Ladies 
bie a particular Habit, of which we ſhall have 
Lion to ſpeak hereafter. After this the Toga 
I uſed by none but looſe Women. They were 
Aged by the Laws to appear in it, as a Mark of 
r Infamy. | 
7 Nama, after having reformed Romulus's Ca- 
dar, reduced the Days of the Year into three 
erent Claſſes, under the Names of Dies Peſts, 
4 i, and Interciſi. The Feſtival Days or Dies 
u, were dedicated to the Worſhip of the Gods. 
- Days called Profeſti were appointed for pub- 
«and private Buſineſs ; and one part of the Intereiſ 
= ſet apart for Religion, the other -for the 
iniſtration of Juſtice. Among the Feſti, Ma- 
"Wins reckoned the Days appointed for Sacrifi- 
% for Feaſts, for publick Sports, and for the 
"the or Holy-days, which were celebrated in 
Four of the Gods. Theſe latter were diſtinct- 
| TOs, and were either publick or private. 
kh Publick were divided into four ſorts, The 
were thoſe which had a fixed Day in the Ca- 


WY tics with their Clamours, and created Confuſion by their Violence; 


till at length 
they 


lendar; and they were therefore called Stativæ. 
Angther ſort called Conceptivæ were appointed by 
the. Magiſtrates. A third ſort called Inperativæ Fe- 
riæ, or the decreed Feriæ, had no fixed Day. It be- 
longed to the Prætors or Conſuls, to determine the 
Time of the Celebration of them, as they thought 
proper. And laſtly, the Market- Days which were 
held at Rome every nine Days, and were called by 
the Romans, Nundinæ, are reckoned among the 
Feriæ by Feſtus and Macrobius. On theſe Days, 
the Country People came to Rome, to ſell their 
Proviſions, take care of their Aﬀairs, and ſup- 
ly their Families with Neceſſaries. On theſe 
Market-days, neither Senate nor Comitia were aſ- 
ſembled. As to the private Feriæ, each Family had 
its own. Of this kind, were certain Days of Ex- 
piations, Rejoicings, and funeral Solemnities, which 
were regularly celebrated, and annually renewed, 
among thoſe of the ſame Family. The publick 
Ferie were proclaimed by the King of the Sacrifi- 
ces, and the Pretor. They both joined in this Ce- 
remony, to give the People notice, that they ought 
to ſtop their Proceedings at Law, that they might 
come to the Sacrifices, with the more Freedom and 
Recollection of Mind. Tull. de Leg. B. 2. and 
Revard B. 5. Variorum, have given a particular 
orgs of the Duties annexed to the Roman 
Fertæ. 
Under the general Name of Profeſti, were com- 
prehended thoſe Days to which antient Authors give 
the Names of Faſti Dies, Dies Nefaſti, Comitiales 
Dies, r e Stati, and Præliares. On the 
permitted Days, which were therefore called Die 
Faſti, the Prætor ſate upon the Bench, and admini- 


ſtered Juſtice. On the Days not permitted, Law- 


proceedings were ſtop and theſe Days were 
therefore d Na On the Days called Com- 


perendini, an Action might be brought againſt an 


Adverſary, and a Summons ſeryed upon him to 
bring him before the Pre R. The C omitia were 
obliged to be held on & am Nays, which were 
called Dies Comitiales. Vi thoſe Days the Se- 
nate was never aſſembled, that the Senators might 
85 at Liberty to go to the Comitia, and give their 
u 
fixed for the hearing the Cauſes, which Foreigners 
| = brought 
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ages in them. There were alſo certain Days 
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Year of they diſperſed the People, and hindered the reading of the Law. Ir was drawn up in 


ROM E thele Words. Let the People, in lawful Comitia, elect ten 28 Men, of a mature 41, | ; " 
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conſummate Wiſdom, and unſpotted Reputation, to draw up a Body of Laws, as «11 lle! 


P:Vo.uums fof the Adminiſtration of the Publick, as the Determination of private AFairs. 1, bor, 


AumTixus theſe Laus be fixed up in the publick Forum; and let the annual Magiſtrates as «vj e 
gm other Judges, be obliged to conform themſelves to them, in their Deciſions of the Cons F : 4 


ae os Con- yerfies WHICH may ariſe in Rome. But at length che Tribunes gained their Point of an 


Dion. Hal. 


B. 10. 5. 629. lick. Then new Intrigues were carried on to prevent its being approved. The Re 


to eſtabli new Laws, in order to confine the Pow- than by cutting open their Mothers. kcet 


propoſing this Law to the People, and ſubmitting it to the Deliberations of the Pub. 


rt that was to be made of it to the People, after ir ſhould be examined, was fixed to 
three Market-days, that is twenty ſeven Days, from that time. Then both old and young 
Senators laboured with ſtudied Harangues to diſſuade the People from accepting thi; M 
Law. The Number of the Patricians who ſpoke to it was ſo great, that the Aſſem. 
blies continued ſeveral Days. Till at laſt the Tyibunes were tired with theſe Delays, Kg 
which were deſignedly thrown in the Way to prevent the Concluſion of an Agiic Ml 
which they had at Heart. They therefore fixed the Day, when the People aſſem- Mb 
bled by Tribes, were to end the Diſputes about the Terentian Law by their Suffrages, ; 
In the mean time, the Conſuls, who paid the Tribunes a Viſit, broke out into In- 
vectives againſt them. Me will never ſuffer, faid they, your Innovations to be in. 
troduced into Rome, but by the Conſent of the Senate. Properly ſpeaking, Laus are 
Compacts between all the Members of a Nation, 'who accept them for the commm 
Good. Does it then belong to the vileſt part of the State to propoſe them? With us, i 
is the People only who indulge your Paſſions, and ſubject us to your Decrees. Who gare icculc 
ou a Power to draw up Laws, and bring them to the Tribunal of the People? Bm il w 
whom have you this Authority? Was it not the Senate that eſtabliſhed the Tribunes nh a 
Did thoſe who inſtituted you, give you a right to become Legiſlators ? Jou were permitted 6 
indeed to become the Defenders of private Perſons among the People, whenever they « ere n min 
injured. This is the proper Buſmeſs of your Office, and even this you could not obta il tut t 
but by Violence. If it were true, that you formerly had a cuſtomary right of propoſ why de 
Laws to the 3 yet have you not now loſt that right, ſince your Elections have been gane 
no longer made by the Curiæ, but by the Tribes? Sacrifices 29 and Ceremonies of Religion Conſul 
are likewiſe _—_ to give a Sanction to the legiſlative Authority. Whereas you bold 


yours only from a ſort of Comitia out of which Religion is excluded. un? 
Tnos the Conſuls expreſſed themſelves, and filled Rome with their Complains lu not 
They went ſo far as even to ſolicite the moſt conſiderable Citizens not to vote for the der! 
new Law : And the moſt turbulent they terrified with Threatnings. The young P con, 
tricians would not ſuffer the meaneſt of the Populace to be preſent at the Harangue fir you 
of the Tribunes. They treated them like Slaves, and beat them out of the , nicer | 
On the Day appointed for the People's going into the Voting-place, and giving theiſ Jirue. 
Suffrages, they dared not oppoſe the Violences of the young Nobility, and the Co ken, b 
mitia were deſerted. But it may be faid, that no Body diſtinguiſhed themſelves mor ¶ ondeſc 
in this turbulent Affair, than young 30 Cæſo Quinctius. His Name ſufficiently ſhewyli ty Sol 
his Nobility ; but that was the leaſt of his Qualifications. He was a tall Man, wel owey, 
made, and in point of Strength, had no equal. His Eloquence was not inferior 108 al ſedit 
his Stature, and no Patrician was better heard in publick than he, He ſpoke wit tles a 
all the Dignity both of a Conſid and Diclator at the fame time. As to Valour, no Oi ws the 
| | been lay 
brought to be heard at the publick Tribunal of Ju- er of the Conſult within due Bounds. Here thai ved I 
ſtice, and theſe were called Dies Stati. The Dies Number is increaſed to te. but Qui 
Preliares were ſo called, becauſe the Romans 29 The Aſſemblies held by Curie, and by Cen o 2 he: 
thought that Acts of Hoſtility could be lawfully zzries, were always preceded by ſoine Act d { ; 
committed, only on thoſe Hate We ſhall not Religion. The Azgzrs, in Conjunction with tz me p⸗ 
here ſpeak of thoſe ſorts of Days, which the anti- Magiſtrates, inquired after the Will of the Gods. i Kquirec 
ent Roman Calendar diſtinguiſhes by calling them, the common Auguries, in relation to thoſe tw lim « 
Faſti primo, Nefaſti primo, &c. nor of thoſe unfor- ſorts of Comitia, and without this Precaution the " 15 
tunate or unlucky Days, called Atri Dies, which were thought unlawful. But it was not ſo 5" us S 
renewed the Remembrance of ſome Event, which the aſſembling of the People 5y Tribes; none o Nunc tit 
had been fatal to the Republick: We ſhall ſpeak of theſe Formalities of Religion were neceſlary in 0 and too 
them, and make our Obſervations on them, in their der to their being held. 2 ao «1; 
proper Place, as we proceed in this Hiſtory. 30 The Prænomen of Cæſo was appropriated to ti g ther 
28 According to Livy, Caius Terentillns Arſa had 3832 and Fabian Families. This was the . ourh, 
3 the Year before, that only ſive Perſons uſually given by the Romans to thoſe Chil n F 0m, fi 
ould be made Commiſſioners, with a full Power which could no otherwiſe be brought into the Wor , 
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ber in the Roman Army had given more ſignal Proofs of it, than he had done in Year of 


; | ini ROME 
eral Barrels. So that he was always attended by the fineſt and moſt ſhining part 4 4 
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F ** Nobility. Againſt Czſo therefore the Tribunes levelled their greateſt Strength. 


e had juſt been making Harangues againſt them, with the Vivacity of a Man of his P. Vo.uunivs 
KY jc, and the Freedom which Merit and high Birth inſpire. Quinctius Cincinnatus ee 
iss Father was a Roman Hero of rigid Virtue. He never ſollicited Honours but SvreicivsCa- 
ys deſpiſed them, being content with deſerving them. We ſhall hercafter ſee him fine, Con. 
ang che greateſt Parts in the Republick. The Fury of the Tribunes was now point= 
a4 at thoſe young Patricians, whoſe riſing Merit gave the Senate great Hopes, and 
= fuck the Plebeian Faction with moſt Terror. The Tribunes therefore reſolved to de- 
boy C/o. They hoped, that when they ſhould have diſpatched this formidable Ene- 
of the Terentian Law, it would paſs without Reſiſtance ; and that the Puniſhment 
- | Vincttius only would diſarm the young Nobility. Nevertheleſs Virginius was the 
cy one among all the Tribunes, who dared undertake to carry on the Proceſs, they 
= crc going to begin againſt young Quinctius. He declared himſelf his Accuſer, and 
= cd him to be ſummoned to appear before the People, to anſwer to his Accuſation, 
(lach was of a capital Nature. This was indeed an Affair that required Seriouſ- 
rs and Attention; but Cæſos Pride made him deſpiſe it. He did not at all leſſen Ly B. 3. 
u violent Proceedings. His Fury againſt the Tribunes, and the Terentian Law, was © © 
A caſed by the Affront that had juſt been offered him, by the oppoſite Party. He 
ble, he inveighed againſt, he reviled the Plebeians, and made open War with the 
nes. Firgmins therefore let the raſh Cæſo go on with his Violence, and hurry 
= to{clf, of his own accord, to his Deſtruction. The young Patrician furniſhed his 
auser with freſh Matter of Complaint againſt him. In the mean while, Virginius 
l went on propoſing the Law, not ſo much out of any Hopes that it would meet 
(h a ready Acceptance, as purely to raiſc the Paſſions and increaſe the Fury of 
0% Quinctius. In the Diſcourſe the Tribune made to the People, he often put them 
mind of the furious Conduct, and factious Spirit of Cæſo. Dont you ſee, faid he, 
a the Law will never be accepted, whilſt Quinctius continues within our Walls? But 
%% 1 ſay the Lau? Will the Liberty of the Romans itſelf be ever able to hold out 
gunſt the Attempts of. a Tyrant, who is more haughty than the Tarquins ? Suppoſe he were 
Conſul or Dictator: What Abuſes of his Authority will not that Man be guilty of, 
vo, though but in a private Capacity, already aſſumes the Airs and Audaciouſneſs of a 
lug? Thus did the Harangues of the, Tribunes enrage the Plebeians againſt Czſo; 
but not ſo much as the perſonal Injuries they had received from him. Whilſt on the 
aher Hand, the Senate and Nobility, who ſet him at work, promiſed him their Pro- 
rcon, at the critical Moment. At length the Day came, which was appointed 
br young Quinctiuss Appearance. And then it was.firſt perceived, that Czſo's Cha- 
ner had more of Vanity and Indiſcretion in it, than true Courage, and ſolid 
ſitue. He was expoſed to the Vengeance of the Tribunes, as Coriolanus had formerly 
ken, but he did not imitate his Conſtancy. Before he appeared upon his Trial, he 
yy ondeſcended to mean Intreaties, and endeavoured: to fave his Lite by low and unwor- 
iy Sollicitations. Perhaps indeed he might be forced to it by his Family and Friends. 
yl However, Virginius began the Accuſation, and in his Diſcourſe, enumerated the ſeve- 
ll ſeditious Violences of the young Patrician. He produced thoſe People to be Wit- | 
teſles againſt him, who had been ill uſed by him themſelves. Quin#inuss greateſt Crime, | 8 
k the having hindered by Violence the meeting of ſome judicial Aſſemblies which had 
ken lawfully called. This, he ſaid, was being guilty of Treaſon againſt the State, which de- 
med Death. When the Accuſation was ended, the accuſed was cited to appear; 
but Quinctius at firſt refuſed to ſubmit to be tried by the People. He offered ro come 
o a hearing before the Conſuls, as to the ill uſage he was accuſed of having given to 
bme particular Perſons ; and he offered to make them all the Satisfaction the Laws 
required, if he was convicted. This Proceeding ſet the People yet more againſt 
im, So that there was a Neceſſity for Quinctiuss Father to undertake the Defence 
ak his Son, who refuſed to plead. As to the capital Crimes Cæiʒq was charged with, 
Vunctius the Father endeavoured to ſhew the Pallene of them. As for his Blows, 
nd too warm Expreſſions, which were not to be denied, he excuſed them, by charg- 
ns them upon the Hear of his natural Temper, the Imprudence that uſually attends 
Youth, and the Fire of a martial Education, which makes Men love Contention. My 
Sm, lad he, has perhaps brought away as many Wounds from theſe Rencounters, 
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Year of as he has given. Theſe are little Indiſcretions, which rather deſerve your Pity, than your x, 
ROM E fentment. But T. Quinctius, that great Man, who had been three times Conſul boy a 
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who, believe, was Uncle to the accuſed, ſpoke with more Freedom of the good 


P. VoLunmvs lities of his Nephew. J dont think, ſaid he, the Quinctian Family, or manly > | | oble 
Aunmius City of Rome it felf ever ſaw a young Patrician of greater Hopes. He mag; hi. By 


SuLeicivs Ca 


2 : 
nzzNvs Con- Hr ius give a leſs advantageous Teſtimony to young Quinctius. The Conſul Quinctine pet 


ſuls. 
Livy B. 3. 
C. 12. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 10. p. 632. 


Campaign under me, and I was a Witneſs to his firſt Exploits. Nor did $9 


faid he, often ſent him to my Relief, when I was in the midſt of Danger; an) Wl (it 
body contributed more than he, to the Re-eſtabliſhment of our Affairs. Lucretius li * w 
will who triumphed the laſt Year, did Juſtice to the Valour of the accuſed. On 15 nad 
Occaſion, ſaid he, I think my ſelf obliged to ſhare my Glory with the brave Cæſo. NM on 
body ſignalized himſelf more than he both in ſingle Combats, and the genera] Afi, 1 on 
which I was Conqueror. O Rome! How great will thy Loſs be, if thou depric f 1. If 
felf of ſo ſolid a Support! What City is there, to which Cæſo will not be an De e 
F we drive him from ours? As to the natural Impetuoſity he is reproached with, Ape ui 6 cho 


Nen it, and when his Virtue is arrived at its Maturity, his Defects will be all worn aa fo! 
How great a Man will Cæſo be, when Tears ſhall have tempered the Ardor which yy, ties 
tranſports him ! The Suffrages of ſo many illuſtrious Men, and the Entreaties of the Fa. ine 
ther, had like to have inclined the People to his Favour, when Virginius fruſtrated the (% 
hopes of the Patricians. - He roſe up from his Scat, and haughtily addreſſed himſelf to Hur 
Quinctius Cincinnatus the Father. The Publick, ſays he to him, does Juſtice tg Jr er 
Virtues, and the Affection you have for the People. But alas ! how little is your be. 
like you ! His proud Temper, and tyrannical Conduct, make him unworthy of Pardm. ni 
The Education he has received under the Eye of a modeſt and popular Father, has not been void 
able to abate his Pride. Romans, what have you to expect ow him for the future? ut 
What a pernicious Example has he given to the Touth, which follow him and admire de t 
him ? If you Quinctius was ignorant of it before, yet being to Day better informed, be w 
ought now to join your Indignation to ours. If you did know it, and countenance it, 1 be he 
are not worthy of the Favour you ask. But what am I ſaying ? Jour Son's Tranſports were bare 
certainly toncealed from you, nor have you had any Share in his Attempts upon the Autho. ve 
rity of the Roman People. No, Quinctius, you are not to be blamed for any Thins, but *" 
being a better Father, than Common-wealth's Man. But in order to efface in your Hurt i K. 
thoſe Remains of Tenderneſs, which the People ſhare with you, hear a new Crime hour © 

Son has been guilty of. It has always been kept from you, but the Gods declare it for WI 
the Safety of our onntry. 5 CO Oy or 
Ar theſe Words the ' Tribune brought out one of his Collegues named Volſcius 31, wle 
who declared his Accuſation. He was a falſe Witneſs, ſuborned to deſtroy the young . ** 
Patrician. © I had a Brother, ſaid this Deponent, whom” I loved tenderly. We wire de S 
once returning from ſupping with a Friend, when in the Suburran Quarter of the Torun, ore 
we were met by Cæſo, coming from a Debauch. He was followed by a Company of Wine 
young Men of the ſame Character with himfelf. They firſt attacked us with 2 be, h 
only, and contented themſelves with inſulting us as a pack of Scoundrels. Till at kmbly 
length we loſs all Patience, and returned Injuries for Injuries. Then Cæſo, full f Iribun 
Anger and Reſentment, fell upon my Brother, who was not yet perfectly recovered from The 1 
4 Diſeaſe he had had; and kicked and beat him, till he left him dead upon the Spot. In d to 
this Diſtreſs, T cried out for help; and upon that Cæſo took me in my turn, _ fell -r 7! 
on me with fuch Fury, that he left me half dead upon the Place, and wallowing in my Never 

own Blood. I was however carried Home. It was the Tear the Plague made ſuch Wi 
Havoc amongſt us. I waited to N 'my Complaint to the then Conſuls, but Death 8. 6 
took them from us ſoon after. As for Lucretius and Veturius, they ſet out in « Hurry Wl tu 6; 
5 * 22 and Cæſo * them. of ever Fi our domeftick Broils, I "hp vs 
ought for an Opportunity of bringing my Complaints before the Tribunal of our Conluls ; Wil = 
but I 8 met the furious Cæſo . my Way, who has prevented py To you there- 40 1 
fore, the People of Rome, I now come to relate the Murder of my Brother, and the I Le, 
„„ OOO OI JV 
ee , hero is e 3 1 8 | we re 
zu Voter was, according to Livy, furnamed of the P. ich Din. Hal. affures us be Wi barg 
Fiber. a e probable taken fem. bs bears if bur Lal only teen Tales, due Years be ere 
ing falſe Witneſs againſt Cæſo. And this Lais Au- fore. „ art tag 01 — 
ards 


thor declares likewiſe that he was not then Tribune 
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= Tazs: Words ſo enraged the Pleberans againſt young Quinctius, that thy had Year of 
mmediately ſtoned him, if the Tribunes had not put a Stop to the Fury of the People. & O M E 
mo theſe Magiſtrates had nothing at Heart but ſatisfying their Revenge, they yet K, 
oblerved ſome Rules in their Proceedings. They were afraid to put the accuſed Per- P.Voruumos 
on to death, before he had made his Defence. The pronouncing his Sentence was aud Saavus 
therefore deferred to another Day. And the only Queſtion at preſent was, whether this — 
pretended guilty Perſon ſhould be impriſoned. Virginius had already cauſed him to be _—_— Con- 
eized by the Officers of his Court, when T. Quinctius, Czſo's Uncle, o poſed the 
[mpriſonment of his Nephew. Till that time, no Criminal had been arreſted, till he 
had either confeſſed his Crime, or been convicted. The Tribunes therefore who were 
conſulted with, took the middle Way, between Virginiuss Pretenſions, and thoſe of the 
contrary Party. They left young Quinctius at Liberty, provided he would give Security Zy B. 3. 
o appear before the People, on the Day appointed. This raiſed a new Debate about « 13- 
the Sum in which his Securities were to be bound. But the Senate fixed it to three 
thouſand Aſſes 32 of Braſs, and left it to the Tribunes to declare how many Citizens 
ſhould be Security for it, in caſe of his Eſcape. They were content with ten Secu- 
ties, and the Accuſed was then delivered up to his Relations. This was the firſt 
me Security was ever given at Rome, in a publick and Criminal Affair. However, 
/ was no ſooner at Liberty, but he left Rome the very next Night, and fled to the 
Hetrurians for Refuge. But the Tribunes knew nothing of his Eſcape, till he was 
ain cited to appear. Upon this Citation, his Family laboured to prove to the Peo- 
ple, that he had executed Juſtice on himſelf, and had anticipated their Sentence of 
haniſnment, by baniſhing himſelf. The Tribunes ſaw this was only an Evaſion, to 
wid the Payment of the Sum in which his Securities were hound; and therefore 
cated it with Rigour; but Quinctius the Father paid the three thouſand Aſſes, to 
the uttermoſt Farthing. By this means he reduced himſelf almoſt to want. At leaſt 
he was forced to go and cultivate a little Field of about four Acres of Land, which 
he had beyond the Tyber. Here this great Man lived, in a Cottage, ſcarce ever ap- ve,, Max. g. 
pared at Rome, and entirely excluded himſelf from all the publick Rejoicings. But 4. Livy and 
v ſhall ſoon ſee him taken from hence, with Glory, to be placed at the Head of the 2% H. 
epublick. = 
_—_ ROME was not then attacked by any foreign Enemy. So that the Fear the 
Cmſuls would have raiſed about the Preparations the Yolſer were making, was fri- 
vous. This then ſeemed to be a favourable Opportunity for the Tribunes, to car- 
iy on the Buſineſs of the Terentian Law. It was thought that Cæſos Baniſhment 
would naturally keep the young Patricians in Awe, and leave the Comitia at Liber- 
y to proceed. The Tribunes flattered themſelves with an entire Victory over Ly B. z. 
the Senate, Inſomuch, that rhe People were ſurprized to ſee the young Nobility 14. 
note enraged than ever, and ready to revenge the Injury which had been done to 
Wnfins. The Tribunes being ready to make their Report of the Law to the Peo- 
ple, had ordered all the Patricians who were preſent, to be driven away from the Aſ- 
{mbly. At this the Nobility, attended with an Army of Clients, roſe up againſt the 
Iribunes, and made them feel the Conſequences of the Sedition they occaſioned. 
The Number of the revolted Patricians was fo great, that no one either aſſum- 
a to himſelf all the Glory of the Action, or was loaded with all the Odium of 
The People only ſaid that, inſtead of one Cæſo, there were now riſen up a thouſand. 
eyertheleſs, a good U nderſtanding and good Manners were preſerved, as uſual, be- 
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3 If it were true, as Budæus pretends, that the of which we ſpeak. But if we ſuppoſe with Plu- 
luman As, or Pound of Braſs, was not worth more rarch that the Roman Denarins, or etich-Drachma 
five French-Deniers, the Fine was moderate, was worth 10 Aſs, then, according to our Eſtima- 
would not have much exceeded the Sum of tion, the three thouſand Aſſes, would not have been 
y Livres. If we make the As worth ten Deviers, worth more than three hundred Drachme, i. e. a 
i Monſieur Peyres&; then the three thouſand hundred and fifty Livres, reckoning ten Sous to a 
dſes will amount to a hundred and thirty French Drachma. In this Caſe, it is not to be conceived 
Liores, [Tf with Dr. Arbathnor, we make the As that the Payment of ſo inconſiderable a Sum, could 
0 te worth three Farthings & Ezg/;, the three have almoſt reduced Cæſo's Father to want; unleſs 
wuſand {ſes will amount to about 9 /..8.s, 13.4.] we ſay, that Quinctius Cincinnatus's Eſtate was 
I We reduce the Roman As. to the Proportion of the much inferior to what the Laws required in order 
'ench: Copper-Farthing ; this antient Money would to be admitted into the loweſt Centuries. Whereas 
le been worth thirteen Soxs, and the whole Sum Quinctius was a Patrician; tho the Patricians were 
You have amounted to two-thouſand Livres and indeed, at that Time, more ambitious of acquir- 
Wards, a pretty conſiderable Sum for the Time ing Glory, than of heaping up great Riches. 
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P arts of their 


, ſhort, the Tribunes were left at full Liberty to perform all the other 
Law Was in 


P. Vorumus Office. No Paſſion or Fury appeared, but when the Terentian 


AumTIRU, Queſtion. Nay the Patricians ſuffered the People quietly to ele& the (: | 
— j Tribunes again, for the next Year. Thus, partly by Moderation, and partly by Vie F 


bn Sn Jence, they gained their Point, of preventing the Law from being accepted, all chat | | 


| Year. 
Year of 


L'Vatezng, Claudius, or of one Marcus Claudius, is uncertain. 


PoPLICcoLA, 
and C. Ci. Au- 
pus Conſuls. 
Livy B. 3. 
E. 15. 

Dion. Hal. 


B. 10. p. 634. As to the Citizens, they made uſe of gentle and inſimuating 


for the Tribunes only. 
Methods to gai 


that the People were not ſo zealous as formerly, for giving a Sanction to Terentius Mi 
Scheme. Nay, they could ſcarce bear to hear the new Law mentioned in the Ci. 
tia. This ſudden Change ſurprized the College of Tribunes; who were perſuaded, iti 

At bottom indeed, 
the Law the Tribunes had at Heart was equitable, and their Right to propoſe ic was 
good. But it often happens that a good Cauſe is ſupported by Knavery and. 
lawful or unlawful to gain their Point. 
They firſt ſpread an hundred falſe Reports to diſcredit the Conſul, and gain 


roceeded from the Citizens fear of their new Conſul Claudius. 


Artifice. The Tribunes ſtuck at nothing 


Dion. Hal. 


3 People. Then they appeared publickly, conſulting together from Morning ti 


People ſtrong Suſpicions of the whole Patrician Body. Whilſt the Tribunes were 
holding their Conſultations in publick, but kept their Affairs ſecret to themſelves, they 
cauſed the Letter they had concerted to be brought to them by a Perſon unknown 
And after they had received it, thoſe who ſurrounded them, thought that ſomę 
bad News had been brought to them, by the Air of Surprize and Terror, which 
appeared in their Faces, and which they put on. The People enquired: into chili 
Reaſon of their Fright : But they deferred their Anſwer till the Multitude was gol 
about them. Then, after they had cauſed Silence to be made, Romans, laid they 
you are threatened with the greateſt Dangers. If they, againſs whom it ua 
chiefly levelled, had not diſcovered it, we ſhould all have been ſwallowed up in one cn 
mon Ruin. But you muſt give us leave firſt to relate the Affair to the Senate, befor 
it be publickly druulged. Immediately upon this, the Tribunes went directly to thi 
Conſuls Houſes. The Senate was aſſembled by their Order, and the Tribunes admitteqſ 
into it. In the mean time, Men ſuborned by the Tribunes ſpread an hundred tall 


Reports among the People, about the Contents of che Letter, which was (ent thi 
Tribunes. Some ſaid that the fugitive Cæiʒuo was advancing towards Rome, whe 
he had Correſpondents, at the Head of an Army of Yolſei. Others, that ther 
was a general Plot among the Patricians, by help of which he was juſt coming il 
enter the City with an Army of Foreigners, and that his Buſineſs there was to di 
ſtroy the Tribunate. Some confined the Enterprize to the Patrician Youth only 
Whereas others boldly affirmed, chat Cæſo was ſtill in the City, and that he had con 
ſpired to go from the Place in which he was concealed, and attack the Citadel an 
amparts of Rome. All the Citizens were full of Uneaſineſs and mutual SulpY 
cions. | LEI AE + 
Tux Senate was employed in reading and examining the Letter the Tribunes ha 
Dim. Hal. brought to them. Yirginius gave this Account of it. Our Diſcretion, Conſcri x F: 
. 10. 9. 635. thers, made us keep Silence, whilſt the Misfortunes with which we are now threatenta vt 
yet but uncertain. To att upon bare Conjettires, againſt ſeditious Men not yet diſcovered, 


gives O. Claudius the Sur- originally from Regillum, a City of the 5 
his Family came bines, 4 3 HTO) | F 
7 


4 


33 bee Sitwlus 
name of Regillauus, 


F. VI. Tux Year following, the Romans raiſed L. Valerius Poplicola 33, the Son of che 
ROM E firſt, who merited that illuſtrious Surname, to the Conſulate a ſecond Time: And 0 
, Claudius was given him for his Collegue. Whether this laſt was the Son of Ap Bl 
However, it was at leaſt wel Wl 
known at Rome, that his Family had always been againſt the Attempts of the Tribung Mt 
the People, and all the popular Faction was alarmed at it. In the mean time the Ml 
young Nobility altered their Meaſures. They no longer endeavoured to hinder the 
Acceptation of the Law by Blows and Violence. They reſerved their Reſentments Ml 


in them, and that with Succeſs. The Tribunes obſerved with Grief | | 


Night, without admitting any Citizen into their Aſſemblies, but their own Collegues. | 


In theſe ſecret Conſultations, they reſolved to forge ſuch Letters, as might give th 
WI tous 
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Year of tween the Patricians and People of Rome, except in the Comitia. They viſited, they WM 
ROM E fluted one another; they eat together, and met together in the Forum 1 nd 50 1 
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Z often only giving an Handle to factious Spirits to raiſe Inſurrections. Nevertheleſs, we 
me not been unactive upon our firſt Suſpicions, and our private Enquiries have been effec- 
u. Ine have been faithfully ſerved by thoſe Foreigners, with whom we live in Hoſpitality 
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Vear of 


ROME 


CCxClII. 
So 


ad a good Correſpondence. Their Letters will convince you that the Gods watch over L.Vacemvs 


By  Reprblick for its Preſervation. The Symptoms wwe find at Home, agree with the 

WY reports we receive from Abroad. Rome is betrayed. Some of the moſt illuſtrious Fu- 

er here, and ſome even of the Senate itſelf, are turned Conſpirators, and have ſworn 
„ Deſtruction. Among thoſe Roman Knights, who have not a Place in the Senate, 
de are ſome Afſaſſines, who are ready to cut our Throats. They wait only for 
u Opportunity of a dark Night, to break into our Houſes, and maſſacre us, and 
hose among the People, who contend for the publick Liberty. They take it for 
wanted, that after this barbarous Execution, they ſhall eaſily obtain of you the Abo- 
m of the Tribunate, and of the Privileges of the People. Cæſo, that Cæſo, whom 
y reſcued from his juſt Puniſhment , is the Inſtrument of their Fury. He is 
= pear within theſe Walls attended by ſeveral Troops of Aqui and Volſci, who 
oe 7 be brought in hither privately, and in ſmall Parties. The Tribunes are to 
HS (the firſt Victims to his Reſentments ; and ſuch of the People as ſhall dare to 
HY mk an) Reſiſtance, are to be ſacrificed without Mercy. Theſe are our Dan- 
aue This is the Crime of your Patricians. What then is now to be done? O ye 
HY mort! Gods! Te Genii, who preſerve this State, ye who unite us in the ſame 
OE hgions Worſhip, inſpire the Senate with Sentiments of Equity. Efface out of their 
ads, all regard to Rank, Birth, and Party-Intereſts. What we demand of you, 
= Conſcripe Fathers, is that you do Fuſtice to all the Conſpirators, or at leaſt to the Head: 
WY i the Conſpiracy : And in a Word, that you grant us a Power of drawing up Infor- 
ns againſt them. They who are moſt in danger, are moſt nearly concerned to avoid 
and will be moſt active in making Diſcoveries. Time preſſes us, and our Aſſaſſmes 
at the Gates. Be therefore quick in your Deciſions. 


neus to make them Maſters of an Affair, of a capital Nature, in Matters of State; 
and were afraid of the Conſequences of giving a new Increaſe of Power to an ambi- 
bos Tribunal. On the other Hand, the Senators thought it not ſafe, to charge them- 
dus with drawing up the Informations in an Affair, in which the Patricians might 
e ſupected to have a part. But the Conſul Claudius ſaw through the Artifice of the 
= mes, and replied thus. 4b, 


PorpLicora, 
and C. CLay- 


vtvs, Conſuls. 


Tars Demand of the Tribunes much embarraſſed the Senate. They thought it dan- 


ITAKE upon me to anſwer you, Tribunes, becauſe none of you can have the Dim. Hal 


| WW Bleſs to think me an Accomplice in the Crime, which is charged upon the Pa- B. 10. p. 637. 


—_ tins. My Conduct puts me out of your reach. But what then is my Deſign 
= raking ? Is it to diſſuade the Senators from ſuffering Informations to be taken of ſuch 
oel Attempt ? or to hinder them from giving you this Commiſſion ? No ; were the 
_ c/atior true, too much Precaution could not be taken to ſecure your Lives and the 
ae Liberty. But let us ſearch the Matter to the Bottom. The Tribunes laſt Tear 
ae not get their Law paſſed. The People themſelves are now not ſo eaſy to be 
ll "ſed upon by them, as formerly. Hence their Air of Conſternation. Hence their 
anna Dalibar ae. ence their Aſſemblies and their Conferences. And what Re- 
bons have they came to in them? Why, no doubt to invent the Fable, they now bring 
Light. Let us accuſe the Patricians, ſaid they, of having a: dig againſt our Lives, 
ll " plotted to maſſacre the People. Fear will make them credulous. And then let us 
_ nd of the Senate a Power to inform againſt the Conſpirators. If they refuſe it, 
ee. [ball recover the Favour of the Multitude, who will then be enraged againſt the 
JA 44nator's. If they grant it us, we will then give full Scope to our Reſentments, we will 
verge our ſelves by Baniſhments, and intimidate the Oppoſers of the Terentian Law. 
Ihis 7s the Tribunes Scheme. Theſe are the Snares they have laid for us, as well as 

jor the many illuſtrious Roman Knights, whoſe Oppoſition to their Deſigns has been the 
fundation of our Safety. Not that I ſay this barely upon Conjecture. Speak, Virgi- 
ius, <phence came thoſe Letters which have ſo much alarmed you ? From whom did you 
eve thoſe Letters jou have produced? Who are theſe Gueſts and theſe faithful Cor- 
ondents? Where did you know them? How came they acquainted with the Misfor- 
mes which threaten us? Who is the Servant, who brought theſe Letters? Why has he 
lappeared ? Are you ſtruck dumb? Why ſhould the naming theſe Witneſſes be defer- 
10 to another Time ? Shall we wait till Ty Op = _ are made Maſters of our "_ 
5 K 2 
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Year of by @ Decree of the Senate, and have it in your Power to convitt us by falſe Witn;, 1 
RO Af. E Jou ſay the V vom at Home, agree with the Informations from Abroad 555 4 | 


O XA. 1 then us theſe Symptoms ? Why don t you produce the Arcuſers ? 41 | 
L. vuruus the Marks of Calumm and Fiction appear in this Caſe againſt you. To 50 * Seen g t 
dul Orad. Fathers, fo your Indulgence the bold Attempts of the Tribunes are to be aſcribed. J , 
prvs, Conf. Were too eaſy in delivering up the brave Czlo to the Rage of his Perſecutors. The Tri- 

bunes firſt Succeſs againſt him, encourages them to attempt every thing againſt us. 7. => 
intimidate you by the horrid Suſpicions they ſpread abroad even of your ſelves. To con. a 

clude ; my Opinion is, the Senate ought to be upon their guard againſt the Artifices A © 

of the Tribunes. 1 ſhall not indeed ſpeak with the fame WW, arm to the People. o 

But I will at leaſt let them know, that the Foundation of our Diviſions, is in the Tri. WT 

nes. By . 

= LAUDIUS's Speech was applauded by the Senators: They would not ſuffer WM " 

the Tribunes to reply, but the Aſſembly was diſmiſſed. N evertheleſs the Accuſation n 

of the Tribunes was attended with the common Effects of Calumnies. The wiſer C- four 

tizens were undeceived : But it left ſome Impreſſions upon the Minds of the moſt feat- WY 

ful, and the moſt factious. | FO. =... 

Livy B. 3. $. VII. Tux inteſtine Broils of the Republick raiſed it up an Enemy, which it could 5 a 
6 15. ſcarce have ſuſpected. And this was a private Man in Sabinia named Herdonins. He was A ut ; 
e ** o. not contemptible in his own' Country, either for his Birth, his Intereſt, or his Eſtate | uſing 
OM INE And it was never known, whether he acted in concert with his own Republick, or : thy i 
whether the Deſire of making himſelf famous, or the Ambition of a Crown, were 11. 

his only Motives to undertake to ſurprize Rome, and ſubdue it. However, Herdoniul "BY 
communicated his Deſign to ſuch as he thought capable of aſſiſting him, let hifi Wi up 

Friends into the Secrer, and prepared for the Execution of ir. He got together aboy E "If 

four thouſand of his Clients and Slaves. This was indeed a ſmall Number for lo great. ple 

an Enterprize; but he took it for granted, that a great Number of Roman Exiles, th ber 

Roman Populace who were covetous of Plunder, thoſe Citizens who were Enemies to the „. 72 
Patricians, the Slaves who were weary of their Servitude, and at all Adventures th =. 4 

Aqui and the Yolſci, would upon the firſt Rumour, come to his Aſſiſtance. Witl = 

theſe Hopes, he embarked his truſty Troops on the Tyber by Night, brought then , 

down the River, and led them to the Foot of the Capitol. The Romans had a Su 1 * 


- perſtition among them which had like to have coſt them dear. They had been di 


. f t in ſa; 
rected by I know not what Oracle to leave one of the Gates of the Capitol open, Da they 
and Night; which was the Gate Carmentalis. - By this Gate Herdonius entered te A 
Citadel of Rome, and then poſſeſſed himſelf of the neighbouring Hill: Which wal wich; 
doubtleſs, the Hill Qzirimalis. It was yet but Midnight, and all the City was buricf had: 
in a profound Sleep. The Inhabitants which were neareſt the invaded Poſts, wet nius 
partly killed; and the reſt ſaved themſelves by flying into the lower Part of the Cit ove fo 
of to the Country. In the mean time the Noiſe of the terrified People, raiſed an Alan phat 
Lien B. 3. in all the Quarters of Rome. Nothing was heard but the confuſed Voices of thoſe w ys 2 
18 ctied out fo Arms; and of thoſe who declared there was an Enemy in the Heart wur Zh 
the City. The old Men and Women went up upon the Tops of the Houſes to c ara 
fend themſelves againſt the Troops, which they thought had already taken Poſſeſſ is by 
of all the Streets. In this Diſorder, the Conſuls were equally afraid either of ami Mues 
the People, or leaving them diſarmed. They knew not whether the Miſchict arg; Tims 
from a domeſtick Faction or a foreign Enemy. But it was in vain for them to Wy » - = 


tempt to appeaſe the Tumult; the more they ſaid, the more they increaſed it. Whi 


the People were in this Conſternation, there was neither Obedience nor Gover nme 4% The 
At length the Conſuls determined to diſtribute Arms among the Citizens, but not 8. Whos: 
all without Diſtinction. It is-probable, they then kept Arms in Arſenals, and tc Trbuncs 


them out, as the publick Neceſſities required. Every Body {till continued in W 
the reſt of the Night, not knowing either how many, or what Enemies they were to fg 
with. So that they contented: themſelves with placing Bodies of Guards in the differ 
Quarters of the City. At laſt, the return of Light diſcovered what Enemy 2 
to fear, and what fort of War they had upon their Hands. Herdonius aN 
vain to engage the Slaves of Rome, to come and recover their Liberty under his 
tection. It was in vain for him to aſſure them, that he came to Rome with no 1 t 
Deſign, but to bring Home the Exiles, and relieve the Unfortunate. None oft 
Propoſals were hearkened to. No Body preferred an uncertain Happinels oi 
: 
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ane And the Broils between the Senate and the Tribunes had like to have cauſed 
J ;; Deſtruction. In ſhort, when at Day-break the Conſuls had aſſembled the People, 
o make them take up Arms againſt an Enemy which was become Maſter of the Cita- 
al; the Tribunes on their Part appeared upon the Tribune, from whence they uſed 


do harangue the People; and made a Diſcourſe to them, which ſeemed very unſeaſon- 


ble. We don't pretend, ſaid they, to obſtruct the publick Good; but after all, Romans, 
his is the time for turning the Services Fn are going to do your Country, to your 
un Advantage. Before you march to the bloody Conqueſt of a Citadel, 77 upon the 

Oonſuls accepting the Terentian Law. And dont venture your Lives, till they have 
nn to do it. Who knows but the Danger, which ſeems to threaten us ſo much, may 
W | 7 falſe Terror raiſed by the Patricians, to divert the paſſing of the Law which fright- 

un them ? Who knows but they may have brought ſome Foreigners into the Capitol, who 

Wn: their own Friends? Let us preſs the paſſing of the Law. When theſe Aggreſſors find 
lit it is paſſed, we ſhall ſee them retire more privately than they came. However, the 

g the Terentian Law, ought at leaſt to be the Reward of the Dangers, to which 

W it ond have you expoſe your ſelves. . 

W Tits: Words, how ſenſeleſs ſoever, were ſufficient to impoſe upon the People. 
BY ther the Commands of the Conſuls, nor the extream Neceſſities of Rome, could pre- 
il upon them to take Arms. The Conlul Claudius was of the Temper of his Fa- 
| ay: He was deſperate in his Reſolutions. He adviſed the Senate to negle& the 


oople, and attack the Citadel themſelves. The Citizens, faid he, would ſell you their Dion. Hat. | 
pues too dear. The Patricians alone, attended by their Clients, and ſome Voluntiers, B. 10. P. ett. 


efficient to drive away the raſh Herdonius. Beſides, we may borrow Succours of the 
ins and the Hernici. Our Slaves themſelves, if we ſet them at Liberty, will lend 
A: bur Hands. In ſhort, any other Soldiers are better for us, than refractory Citt- 
o refuſe their Country their Aſſiſtance, in its utmoſs Danger. But Valerius, 
o was more moderate and more popular than his Collegue, repreſented to the Senate, 
en ſuch Circumſtances, nothing was more dangerous than to provoke the People; 
c chey ought to exert their Violence againſt the Enemy only; and with the Citizens 
Centleneſs and Perſuaſion. The Senate was of the ſame Opinion with the wiſe Poplicola. 
WF: vithdrew from the Senate, and appeared before the People: And his Preſence and Diſ- 


l had all che Effect he expected from it. What, ſaid he to the Tribunes, do you join with Livy B. 3. 
4 Lonius 70 deſtroy the Republick ? What, ſhall the Sabine be able to get that Aſs © 17. 


lace from you, which even our Slaves have denied him? Are you dreaming of mak- 
Laws, when the Enemy is upon us, and is beating down our Temples, and the Places 
ur Aſſemblies * As for you, Romans, if you are not much affected with the Plunder 
uur * Houſes, and the Deſtruction of your Houſpold Goas, yet at leaſt ſhew ſome Con- 
„ the Afront which is offered to the tutelary Gods of your Country. Jupiter Capi- 
1s i: the Hands of our Enemies. Minerva and Juno are mveſted by them. A Hand- 
f Slaves have put themſelves in Poſſeſſion of your moſt venerable Sanctuaries; and will 
loſe Time in Comitia? O Romulus, the Founder of this Empire! who didſt thy ſelf re- 
his ſame Capitol, when invaded by theſe Sabines, inſpire thy Children with thy Cou- 
Here them the Way by which thou again enteredſt the Citadel which thou hadſt 
iid! The Conſul Valerius is going to tread in thy Steps. To Arms, to Arms, Ro- 
* Whoever hinders any one from following me, I will treat him as an Enemy. 
Tribunes, turn your Arms againſt me, fince you refu 

bs. J will give you the ſame Treatment, which the Head of my Family formerly 
on Kings. | 41 | | | | 
IESE Words at leaſt hindered the Law from being paſſed. It is true, Va- 
could not attempt to take the Capitol that Day: The approach of the Night 


Blow in the Dark. So that Valerius being then Maſter of the Aſſembly, he 
anong the Citizens, ſhewed them the Danger Rome was in, and convinced them 
bmeſtick Quarrels ought to ceaſe, at the fight of a common Enemy. 


he 


iſe to turn them againſt Her- 


fred him. However, that made the Tribunes fly, who were afraid of ſome un- 


403 
blick Good. And as for Aſſiſtance from Foreigners, Herdonius had none. The Year of 
' qui and Holſci were in no readineſs to help him,, when they ſhould have marched x © N E 


CCXCII.. 


HowEVER, Herdonius, tho left to his own Troops, did not quit the Poſts he had L Varzzws 


poſſeſſed himſelf of. Had he had ever ſo little Aſſiſtance, he had been Maſter of 4 8 


plus, Conſule. 


\ 
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Year of THz Conſuls were buſy all Night, in taking Meaſures to preſerye Rom! 4 


ROME from a general Invaſion. The one took care to keep good Order within, and the 
Nu., other went out of the City, and ſent out Spies, to diſcover whether any Enemic; or 


L. Vaizzrvs foreign Troops were near. At break of Day a Sight appeared which put Rome inc, 


PoPLIocoLA, 8 ' W ' towar ' | 
abs ee Conſternation. Some Battalions were ſeen adyancing ards it at a Diſtance. 


bios Conſals. Theſe were taken at firſt for the Aqui and Yolſes ; but the Fright was ſoon over. X ö ; 
was Lucius Mamilius who was drawing near with ſome Troops, which he had raiſed Wi 


in haſte at Tuſculum. This faithful Dictator, that is, Governor of his City, had been 


informed of the Danger of the Romans the ſame Night. Inſtantly therefore, and 
without waiting for the Order of the Senate, he ſet out from Tuſculum, and came » 
5 his perſonal Aſſiſtance, and his Troops. Upon this Rome took Cou. Mi 

rage. The People were aſſembled early in the Morning. The Levies were made 

with more Eaſe, than had been imagined, and two Armies were raiſed, one to ſerre Ml 

under the Conſul Valerius, and the other under Claudius. It fell by Lot to Falerius to at. 

rack the Capitol, and to Claudius to cover the City, and guard it againſt the Approaches 

Dion. Hal. of the Enemy. Then Valerius, being ſatisfied with the Peoples Behaviour, promiſed Ml 
B. 10. p. 642. them, that during his Conſulate, he would make uſe of all his Intereſt to favour the 
Lig B. 3. Pretenſions of the Tribunes, as to the paſſing of the Terentian Law. Theſe Promilc; n 


offer the Conſt 


c. 18. 


encouraged the Plebeians; but they ſoon vaniſhed, upon the Conſuls Death. 


Tux Army, which was to ſcale the Capitol, was drawn up in Battalia, in the Tum WM 

Romanum. Valerius had taken the Tuſculan Legion with him, and the faithful 

Mamilius marched by his fide. The Roman Troops followed the Conſul, without any 
Oppoſition from the Tribunes. The Attack was difficult. It was neceſſary to cimb 

Dim. Hal, up a Hill, made ſteep both by Art and Nature. Herdonius and his Troops lined M 
B. 10. Bid. the Walls of the Citadel, in order to defend it, by throwing Darts, and rolling Wl 

| down Stones. The Romans firſt flung from the Tops of the Houſes, which were M 
near the Capitol, Bottles full of boiling Oil, and burning Bitumen. This was to drive 
the Enemy from the Ramparts. Then they made themſelves Ways up the Rock wich MW 
Pick-axes, and ſupported their ſtaggering Feet, with Faſcines made of Vine-Branches, WM 
which they threw into the moſt ſlippery Places. The Roman Army was more nume- M 
rous than the Sabine's Troop ; but what ſignified Number, when they were forced to 


craul up, three and three, through Defiles, which were every where defended by 


Towers and Ramparts, from whence they were overpowered with the Stones and 4 
Darts, which were ſhowered down on all ſides on thoſe who made the Attack? Ex- 


perience in War and Stratagem were here of no Uſe. The Darts of the Romans 
loſt their Strength before they reached the Top, whilſt thoſe of the Beſieged, being 
thrown downwards, loſt nothing of their Force. Nevertheleſs the Aſſailants were not 


diſcouraged. They perſevered Day and Night in cutting out Ways for themſelyes in 


the Rock, and in getting Ground by little and little. Till at length, after three Days 


Fatigue, the Romans were near enough to fight the Enemy, and ſcale the Wall. Then 


the Enemy's Darts and Vigor failed all at once. They had been kept Day and NigitB 


at Work, without any Intermiſſion. So that the Rampart was carried; but the 
Sabines found Strength in deſpair, and defended themſelves with the fame Va. 


lour, when engaged Man to Man, as when at a Diſtance. Ir is certain the Conlul| 


Liey B. 3. . Valerius loſt his Life, in the firſt Battel that was fought at the Entrance of the Ca- 
age” 43 pitol. Some ſay he was killed with a Stone, before the Porch of the Temple of 7upiter. 
Year of However that were, after he had received ſeveral Blows, he ſtill puſhed the Encmy 

R O M E from Poſt to Poſt, till ſuch time as he loſt his Life and his Triumph together. Volum- 
8 nius who ſaw him die, ordered his Body to be covered, and took his Place. He bad 
Cru been Conſul, and ſignalized himſelf in Battel. And the Roman Soldiers, who did not 
vs Conſul. perceive that Valerius was 4 were Conquerors, before they miſſed their Com. 
mander. As for Herdonius, he fought like a Man deſperate, and ſold his Life ven 

dear. Being robuſt and of a tall Stature, he made a terrible Slaughter of the Roman, 


and was overcome only by Numbers. The greateſt part of his Slaves or Clients, el 


ther ſtabbed themſelves, or threw themſelves down headlong from the Top of the 


Capitol. The reſt who were taken, were treated according to their Condition, an 
their Puniſhment was proportioned” ro their Fortune. After this the Romans were 


wholly employed in purifying 34 the Temple of Jupiter, and making a eo 
4 ! Lord 


34 Tobring armed Men into the Temples of the Tull reptoaches Antony with, who had pode 


Gods, was an impious Prophanation of them. This Soldiers in the Temple of Concord. api 
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WY c.ncral for the brave Valerius. In order to its being done with the greater Pomp the Vear of 


. geople voluntarily contributed to the Expence of it, and every one threw his Piece ROME 
BY i Money 35 into the dead Man's Houſe. Thus Neeeſſity re-eſtabliſhed the Affairs 
BY i Rome, which Diſcord had put into a very bad Condition. 


VIII. NEVERTHELESs, the Citizens continued no longer quiet, than while the 


see of the Capitol laſted. They were no ſooner recovered from their Fright, but the 
BY 7151s met again to purſue their Game. They required Claudius, the ſurviving 
60%, to perform his Collegue's Promiſe. The Manes of Valerius, ſaid they, are bur- 
= md with it ; and it is your Buſineſs to eaſe them of ſo heavy a Load. But Claudius 
ng evaded the Demand of the Tyibunes. Sometimes his Pretence was the Funeral of his 


CCXCIII. 


C. CLaupius 
Conſul. 


Colegue, and the Purification of the Temples; ſometimes he amuſed the People with 


Worts and Shews. And when all his other Pretences failed him, he had recourſe 
o that of electing a ſecond Conſul, to ſupply the Place of the deceaſed. The 
mills were always choſen by the Comitia aſſembled by Centuries, and the No- 
liry almoſt always determined the Election. The Senators therefore ſought to 
bye a Man elected, who would make Head againſt the Tribunes, and oppoſe their 


: nian Law. They all pitched upon Quintius Cincinnatns the Father of Cæſo. 


His Virtue made him worthy of the Conſulate ; but his private Reſentments made 
lim an implacable Enemy to the Tribunes. The eighteen Centuries of Roman Knights, 
nd the twenty four Centuries of the firſt Claſs, unanimouſly named Cincinnatus for 
Cmſul; and they of themſelves made a Majority, ſo that there was no Occaſion for 
he inferior Claſſes to give their Suffrages. The People were in a Conſternation at 
this Choice; but the Senate ſent a Deputation to bring the new Conſul with Pomp, 
tom the Hut he had lived in ever ſince the Baniſhment of his Son. And it was not 
mthour Difficulty that they could force him from it. It was Sowing-time. Alas, 
lid he, y little Field will not be ſowed! And we ſhall therefore mera periſh by 
famine. Nevertheleſs he left the Care of his domeſtick Affairs to his Wife, and ſet 
ut for Nome. The Tribunes were confounded to ſee at 'the Head of Affairs, a Man 
& known Probity, and Steadineſs, adored by the Patricians, and a perſonal Enemy to 
their College. And to compleat their Dread, Cincinnatus had three Sons left, who 
rere ſcarce inferior to their Brother Cæſo, in Valour and Eloquence, and excelled him 
u Prudence and good Conduct. Quintius entered on his Office in the Month of 
December. But the new Conſul was no leſs earneſt in reforming the Senate, than in 
ting a Stop to the Sallies of the People. This appeared by his firſt Hatangues. 

[ 75 owing to your Indulgence; ſaid he to the Senators, that the ſame Tribunes keep 
tlemſelves ſo long in their Office, and let looſe their Tong nes in publick with the ſume Liber- 
as in a Houſe of Licentionſneſs. Ever ſince the Exile of my Son, he Tribunes, who 
ave continued ſuch contrary to the Law, have with him baniſhed Modeſty and Moderation 
rom Rome. They live here as independent as Kings, and maintain Diſcord in the Cit 
1 their Babbling. Not to mention any of them but the feditious Virginius, has not he 
gerved Death more then Herdonius the Sabine? The one was a declared Enemy, who 


C. CL Aulus 
and QuixriusS 
CINCINNATUS, 
Conſuls. 
Livy B. 3+ 
c. 19. 


me War upon us like a brave Man. The other a ſecret Enemy, who thought to have 


bfroyed us by refuſing us the Aſſiſtance of the People whom he governs, and whom 
it armed. And give me leave to ſay, Claudius, that yon, and your deceaſed Col- 
keue conquered our Enemies in the Capitol, 1 7 ou fubdued our doineſtick Ene. 
nes in the Forum. O how ſhameful a Reproach is it for the Romans! The Tem- 
fe of Jupiter was profaned- before our Eyes , and Tuſculum tame to om Sut- 
Ur before Rome had taken up Arms in her own Defence. Is this, Tributes, to 
ect the common People? to deliver them up unarmed to be cut in pieces by the 
Enemy ? Farther, a Company of Slaves beſets our Gods, and you leave them to be in- 
fled! And yet, lis through the favour of theſe Gods, that you thigh your ſelves in- 
Volable. Tou are heard to ſay, that before the Tear is out, you will make the Teren- 
J aprter Capitolinns had been polluted by the Blood, ces of Copper made into : Money; Nor that Vale- 
Wich had been ſpilt, even in the Inſide of it, in rias's Family was reduc | 
e Heat of the Battel. It was therefore neceſſary need of this Gratification, in order to give the De- 
'0 purify it according to the Rites of Paganiſm. In ceaſed an honourable Burial ;. But only the People 
ts Ceremony, they made uſe of Sacrifices, Holy deſigned to ſhew their Hopone to the Memory of 
0 aer, Aſperſions, and Fumigations of Sulphur, the Dead by it, and their deſire of contributing to- 
lhe- Branches, Laurel-Branches, and odotiferous wards. as Magnificence of bis Obſequies. This 
its, to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods. was a Reſpect 1 aid at Nome, to great 
their Lives in the Service of 


1 If Lin lays every Citizen threw into Valerius Men, who had 10 
wule, 


the fourth Part of an A,, that is three Oun- their Country. | ie 


Livy B. 3. 
c. 19. 


to want, and ſtood in 


406 
Year of tian Law paſs. If ſo, the Republick muſt find me a more ea 
ROM E (ul than my Predeceſſor. But I aſſure you, I will take . againſt 


and complaiſant Con. 


; tempts. My Collegue and J will make your Citizens march out againſt the 5a = 


C. crau⁰⁰,, Volſci, *Tis ſtrange, but ſo it is; the Gods favour us more when we are at 

and QuinTIvs fhan when we are in Peace. How great would have been our Danoer * 9 

CincinnaTUs, ; X 3 Se on thoſe 

Conſuls, Nations, had they known the Capitol was inveſted! Happy is it for us, that ce onl 
conjetture this, inſtead of knowing it by Experience ! / 

Tnxtst Words filled the Tribunes and the People with Terror. 


Livy B. z. Claudius did 


6. 20. 
that; and that was enough. 


Quintius was fruitful in Expedients, and Claudius vas 
inclined to ſecond them. So that 


the Plebeians were afraid, they ſhould have been 


forced to take the Field: And the Tribunes, to avoid the Blow, threatened Quintins | F 
| = 


to hinder his inliſting and ſwearing any Troops. To which the brave Conſul replied 


with Boldneſs, There is no Occaſion for why 1 f the People ry new Engagements, The | 
U orce as to me, during 11, 
perjured, if they refuſe to 7 1b. 


Oaths they took to Valerius, whoſe Place I ſupply, are of 
whole time of my Office. The Romans will be 
To this the Tribunes replied with an inſulting Air; Jhen the People engaged themſelves 
* 7o ſerve a Tear under Valerius, you was then but a private Man, a Countryman. What 
Obligations then have they laid themſelves under to jou? But theſe Anſwers of the Ji. 
bunes ſeemed, even to the Perſons moſt nearly concerned, more ſubtle than ſolid. 


The Fear of the Gods had then great Power over the Hearts of the People : And the | : | 
Conſul was ſenſible of the Superiority, which the Sacredneſs of Oaths gave him over - 


the Multitude. So that he commanded the Roman Forces to appear the next Day 
at Regillum. And all the Tribunes were able to do, was only to delay the Departure 
of the Army, for ſome Days. In the mean time the Conſul Q. 
port to be ſpread, that the 35 Augurs were already upon the Banks of the Lake 
Regillus, in order to conſecrate a Place there by their Auſpices, where Comita 
were to be held; that there all the Laws the Tribunes had hitherto made, were to be 


abrogated ; that as theſe Comitia would be held out of the City, the Conſuls 37 would 


be Maſters of all Deliberations in them; that there could be no Appeal made to the | a | 


Tribunes there, becauſe the Conſuls were abſolute in the Field, and their Decrees 
not liable to be called in Queſtion; and in ſhort, that if the Tribunes went out of 


Rome, they muſt be themſelves ſubje& to the Juriſdiction of the Conſuls. Theſe | i | 


Reports alarmed the Tribunes, and the Diſcourſes of the skilful Conſul frighten- 


ed them yet more. He every where declared, that in the preſent Situation of Af 


fairs, it was neceſſary to have a Diftator, whoſe Power ſhould not be curbed by per- 
petual Oppoſitions. So that theſe Stories, artfully ſpread abroad, ſtruck the Tribune 
with Terror. They thought themſelves undone. The Senators did not {it in the 
uſual 33 Place; Quintius aſſembled them in the Capitol. The Tribunes therefore came 
thither, followed bya Crowd of People : And their Conſternation was viſible in their 


Faces. So that theſe Men who were formerly ſo haughty, now refuſed no Submill- | 
ons. They addreſſed themſelves, as humble Petitioners, ſometimes to the C onſuls, | 
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all he could to forward the Deſigns of his Collegue. He indeed confined himſelf to 8 | 


uintius cauſed a Re. 


36 The Augural Office was in ſuch high Eſteem 
at Kome, that the Romans determined nothing, ei- 
ther in Peace or War, without having firſt conſult- 
ed the Aagurt, who made their Report, accordin 
to the Nature of the Omens they had obſerved. 
they judged, that the Execution of any Enterprize, 
or the holding the Comitia, or the Publication of 
any Law, ought to be deferred, they made uſe of 
theſe two Words, alio die, i. e. to another Day. 
If the Omen was favourable, they . or 
the Affair in Hand, by pronouncing theſe Words, 
2 3 - Corvus fecit 8 ſigni- 

ing y, t e Bird, whoſe flying or ſingin 
they on obſerved, promiſed good Succels. Cites. 
, 1018, | 


- 37 Among the Laws made by Valerius Popli- 
. in the 24 Year of . which 150 
the Citizens of Rome Leave to appeal from the 
Conſalt to the People was inviolably obſerved ; as 
well as that which gave the Commonalty the 


right of cleQing Magi 


ry 


N 


pena. 


But theſe two Laws 


were interrupted during the Government of the 
Decemviri. However, they were received in the 
Year 306, when Lucius Valerius and Marcus Hr 
ratius were Conſult; and in the Year 454, in tic 
Conſulate of Marcus Valerius, and Quintus Apuleis 
Panſa. But tho the Power of the Conſuls was in 
ſeveral things ſubje& to the Suffrages of the Feo- 
ple, within the City ; yet it was not ſo, when they 
were out of Rome, and at the Head of Arm-. 
Their Authority was then abfolute, and there [aj 
no Appeal from their Deciſions. Tully B. 3. de Lx. 
uotes two Laws upon this Subject, which tan 
dar Ad populum pro vocatio eſto. Militie, ab es 
qui im 21 provocatio ne eſto. 4 
8 The Senate uſually choſe to hold their Af- 
ſemblies in ſome Temple, as thoſe of Vulcan, Con- 
cord, or Fupiter Stator; or at leaſt in ſome Flace 
conſecrated by the Augurt, as that called C 
Hoſtilia, and another which was near the Gate C4. 
Without this Conſecration, the Decrees 


the Senate were thought null. 


4 and 
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and ſometimes to the Senators; but Quintius was inflexible, till after they had pro- Year of 
niſed, to be more ſubmiſſive to the Senate for the future. Ar laſt, the Conſul, ROME 


3 pon their Requeſt, pronounced a Decree, dictated by the Senate; which import- 


ed, That the Terentian Law ſhould no more be brought into diſpute all that Tear; Cc,’ 


md on the other Hand, that the Citizens ſhould not take the Field again that 
ar. To which it was added, That it was contrary to the publick Good, for ei- 
per Conſuls or Tribunes fo be continued in their Office, beyond their Tear. Thus 
dad the Stcadincls and Moderation of Quintius re-eſtabliſh Tranquillity in the Re- 
ublick. And he made uſe of theſe Intervals of Peace, to take from the Tri- 


b ef private Perſons. Domeſtick Confuſions had long ſuſpended the Determination 
ot civil Diſputes; and the People had been unwilling to ſubmit the Differences 
which aroſe among the Citizens, to the arbitrary Deciſions of the Conſuls. But 
W wy Quintius was upon his Tribunal from Morning till Night, ready to hear the 
= Gricvances of all Parties. The Suitors, who had recourſe to him, were received 
na gracious manner, and Judgment was immediately given on the Spot, and that 
aich ſuch Equity and Exactneſs, as to give entire Satisfaction. By this means, the 
People were broughe even to adore the wiſe Quintius. They were heard to ſay, that 
the Demand of the Tyibunes would be uſeleſs, if all the Conſuls were like him. In 
ſhort, Quintius ſhewed there was no Neceſſity for the Terentian Law. 

Ix the mean time the Tribunes were not negligent of their own Intereſts. They 
bund means, by their Intrigues, to get themſelves continued in their Office, in ſpight 
of the Decree of the Senate. At this the Patricians appeared uncaly. This was 
diſconcerting the Meaſures they had taken, to ſecure themſelves againſt the Plots 
of the Tyibunes. Had they gained their Point, of getting the Tribunes changed every 
Year, they would have had leſs to fear from the inveterate Perſecutions of their Col- 
kge. The Nobility therefore had but one way of guarding againſt the Attempts they 
kared would be made the next Year: And this was, to continue likewiſe the wiſe 
Vuntius in the Conſulate, who was both the Scourge of the Tribunes, and the Idol of 


and Quixrius 
CincINNATUS 


mes all their Pretences for inſiſting on the Terentian Law; and from the People, Din. Hal. 
their Pretences for deſiring it. He applied himſelf wholly ro hearing the Cauſes F. 10. p. 645. 


the People. The Patricians were as much Maſters of the Election of the Conſuls, as Livy 3. 
the People were of that of their own Tribunes. The only Difficulty was, how to «. 21. 


bring this rigid Obſerver of the Laws to comply with their being broken, tho” in his 
own Favour. Upon the firſt a mon of it that was made him, he ſpoke with more 
Vigour and Spirit, than he had done throughout his whole Conſulate. I am now no 
lnger ſurprized, Conſcript Fathers, ſaid he to the Senate, at the little Power you have 
ner the People. Tour Leuities and Changes make you contemptible in their Eyes, and 
authorize their Diſobedience to your Decrees. Jon enatt, that no annual Magiſtrate 
ſhall continue in his Office beyond his Tear, and 2 the People have deſpiſed your 
Laws, you likewiſe would, by way of Emulation, break. them too. Ton are in this 
even more blameable than the People, and your Conduct contradicts the Equity of your 
Judgments. To imitate the Example of 1596 who break your Laws, is to declare thoſe 
Laws frivolous ; it is even to authorize Licentiouſneſs. No, no, I will not walk in the 
Steps of the Tribunes. Let them perpetuate themſelves in their Offices ! For my part, 
[ abſolute refuſe to keep mine. And let but my Collegue ſupport me in this Reſolution, 
ond Tſhall be more indebted to him, for preſerving me from a ſecond Conlulate, than for 
procuring me the firſt. 55 95 5 

Wonds fo full of Reaſon, and fo diſintereſted, could not but gain the Applauſe 
of the Senate: All were ſatisfied, that this Conduct was truly wiſe. So that they 


once born the Office of Conſul with Glory, and refuſed with more Glory to bear it 
a ſecond time, retired from the City, to live in Tranquillity in his Cottage. Ne- 

bertheleſs, before he went, he preſided in the Comitia, in which Q. Fabius Vibulanus 
Vas made Conſul a third time, and L. Cornelius, 39 ſurnamed Maluginenſis, was made 
his Collegue. 


3 Diodorus ives Lucius Cornelius the Surname Conſul was ſurnamed Coſſus, in thoſe Faſti; at leaſt, 
. Coretings. here is nothing left of Corzelizs's it's certain this Surname belonged to the Cornelian 
Dmamne, in the Faſti Capitolini, but the two Let- Family. FP | 
as US, We are inclined to believe that this 5 | 
PLES! | Unper 


unanimouſly reſolved, That no body ſhould name Quintius for Conſul, and that if any Dian. Hel. 
Vites were given for him, they ſhould go for nothing. This great Man, after he had B. 10. 75d. 
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Year of F. IX. UxpEx the new Conſuls, the Pretenſions of the Tribunes, and inteſtine Com, 
ROM E tions revived together. YVirginins, being made Tribune a third Year, ſtill hotly N 
by ſecuted the paſſing the Terentian Law. But the News, which came to Nome fin 
Q. FaxwsVr- fudden Motion of the Aqui and Volſci, ſuſpended his Purſuits. The Romans we f 
* — informed by their Allies, that the Enemies of the Republick, having a little recovereg 
Matvemes- themſelves from their late Loſſes, were entered into the Country of the Antiate, | 
2 7 that the treacherous City of Antium had delivered it ſelf up to the Volſci; and that 
Livy '3- even the Romans, who made a Colony in it, ſuffered themſelves to be drawn into 
Dion. Hal. the Revolt of the antient Inhabitants. This was too deſperate a Diſeaſe, not to re. 
B. 10. 5. 64. quire a ſpeedy Remedy: But it was then the Policy of the Tribunes, to take Advan. 

tage of the publick Neceſſities, by making them ſerviceable to their own Scheme 
They could not without Difficulty be brought to conſent, that Troops ſhould be raiſed 
at Rome, ſoon enough to prevent the Irruptions of 40 the Enemy. The Conſuls choſe 
the military Expeditions they were to undertake, by Lot. Ir fell to Fabius, to go to 
the Country of the Antiates to drive out the Volſci from thence; and to Cornelius to 
continue with his Army in the Roman Territory, to defend it againſt the Incurſons 
Lin B. 3. h. and Pillage of the Aqui. It is probable the greateſt part of Corneliuss Soldi- 
ers were Roman Citizens. 
to conſiſt of two thirds of Allies, and only one third of Roman Forces: Which was 
an unuſual Proportion, ſince the Conſular Armies had for a long time conſiſted of 41 
half Romans, and half Allies. Fabins marched out of Rome, and firſt encamped nexr 
the Gate Capena; where he reviewed his Army, and found it to be made up equally 
of Latins, Hernici, and Romans. From thence he marched towards Antium, and 
poſted himſelf pretty near the Gate of the City, within reach of the Enemy. The 
Volſci kept cloſe in their Entrenchments, expecting to be joined by the Aqui, who 
were to come ſoon and increaſe their Army. Fabins did not defer beſieging the 


Camp of the Volſci. He divided his Army into three 42 Bodies, according to the 
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Nations of which it conſiſted, and placed himſelf at the Head of his Romans in the | 4 
Center, between the Latins and the Hernici, He commanded the two Wings to 4 
watchful of the Signal both for fighting and retreating, that they might 3 


be very 
all act Jointly and uniformly. As for his Horſe Fabius did not poſt them, as ulud, 


in the two Wings, but in the third Line, as well of the Center, as of the Wings. In 


this fine order the Roman Army advanced towards the Entrenchments of the Yiſſci; | 4 
who immediately left their Ramparts. They were inveſted and threatened on all Wl 


ſides: And it was the more eaſy to attack the Fortifications of a Camp, which was 


full of Terror. Almoſt all the Volſci were drawn up, upon one Spot of the Ground | f 


which they had taken Poſſeſſion of. But the Conſul drove them from thence, and 


their Flight was followed by a general Slaughter. The Roman Cavalry, which had 


not acted in the Siege, becauſe only the two firſt Lines had been employed in the | f 


Aſſault, had its Share in the Victory. They purſued the flying Enemy, and covered 
the Plain with Dead. The Plunder was a great Booty to the Roman Army, who 
were ſcarce able to carry away the Spoils of the Enemy. And the Volſci had been de- 


ſtroyed at that time, if a neighbouring Foreſt had not given a Retreat to the Remains | 


of their roured Forces. 


Lioy B. 3. Bur though the Romans were victorious on one ſide, the Mqui had the Advan- 


c. 23. tage on the other. Marching out of their Country, to return to pillaging, as uſual, 
they had entered into the Territory of the Latins ; and had by Night ſarprized 

Dies. Hel the of T! «9 The Enemies of Rome were enraged againſt theſe faichul 
- 10-2: 646. Latin, who alone of all her Allies had brought her any Succours after the rak- 


ing of the Capitol. Hence came the inhuman Treatment the Aqui gave the 
People of Tuſculum, of whom they made a terrible Slaughter. The Women and 
Children eſpecially, who could nor eſcape, all periſhed by the Sword, or Were 


40 Dion. Hal. adds, that the Senate, being a- the Roman Army, reſerved fot themſelves the fifth 
larmed at the Storm which threatened. the Repub- part of the Foot, and the third of the Horſe, of 
lick, had made a Decree, in which they declared all the Troops of the Allies. They had a right to 
thoſe Romans and Allies Enemies to their Country, chooſe them. With theſe choſen Men the 7 
who ſhould refuſe to march againſt the Enemy. Generals formed a Body, which was at thei Pit- 

41 The Cavalry of the Alſies was, in Polybins's poſal, either to begin the Attack, or to reiniorce 
Time, double to that of the Romans. The Infan- the Legions, as there was Occaſion. The reſt were 
try of both was equal. divided into two Bodies, which were placed on 


42 Polybins ſays the Conſuls who commanded two Flanks to ſupport the Legions. 
— * 


At leaſt, Fabius, his Collegue's Army, was reckoned 1 


reduced 
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duced to Slavery. As for the Men, a great Number of them ſaved themſelves by Year of 
fight, and came to Rome to tell their Misfortunes. The Republick was bound in & © 7 K 
Honour and Gratitude to fly to the Aſſiſtance of the unhappy Tuſculans; but, which 8 
z almoſt incredible, the Tribunes refuſed the Conſul Cornelius any new Levies, till Charts Vi- 
ch time as the Terentian Law had been accepted. Their Obſtinacy, on this Head, Janus and 
gur the better of all the Principles of the Roman Virtue. Fabius therefore appli- Marvamen- 
ed himſelf to deliver a City, which could not be abandoned by the Romans with- *, Conſul. 
aut Ingratitude. He haſtened thither with all the Diligence of one Friend, who is 
ſenſble of the Dangers of another. It muſt be granted, that the Roman Magnanimi- 

was then in a manner confined to the Patricians. The Conful left the Purſuit of 
bs Victory, which he had gained over the Volſci in the Neighbourhood of Antium; 
nd without other Proviſions, than a little Food, which the Soldiers picked up in 
halte, he came and appeared before Tuſculum. It was left to Cornelius to take care to 
end Convoys of Proviſion to his Collegue's Army. 8 

LAB IV S's Deſign was to attack the Walls of Taſculum, and the Camp of the 
Aqui, at the ſame time. He therefore divided his Army into two Parts. One half he 
ave the Tuſculans, to aſſiſt them in recovering their City; and with the other he 
haſtened to inveſt the Aqui in their Entrenchments. But theſe, finding themſelves 
vo weak to hold out againſt the Conſul, inſtantly decamped, and ran to join the Yolſcz 
n the Defiles of the Hill Algidus. So that Fabius returned to the Siege of Tuſculum, 
with all his Forces. The City was very ſtrong, not only by Situation, but alſo by 
the Works the Tuſculans had raiſed about it, and the numerous Garriſon the Aqui Dian Hal 
ud left in it; inſomuch that Fabiuss Atrempts to take it by Force were in vain, and J, 10,7. 647. 
he therefore reſolved to ſtarve it out. Accordingly it was reduced to great Extremity, 8 if 
na few Days: And the Aqui demanded a Capitulation. The Conqueror admit- 
ed them to Terms, and promiſed them their Lives, upon the publick Faith; but he 
eft the Tuſculans the Pleaſure of making them all paſs under the 43 Yoke, naked 
nd unarmed. In the mean time Fabius, though better pleaſed with reſtoring his 
Allies their City, than with his former Victory, yet did not defer purſuing the Ene- 
ny, in the By- roads of Algidus. He began his March in the Evening, after the Sun 
ms down, and continuing it all Night, came in fight of the united Aqui and 
Yalſci, by break of Day. Columa, now Colonna, was the Place where he came up 
wh the Enemy. He found them lying down in a Plain, in Confuſion, and without 
Ditches or Entrenchments. They were upon their own Lands, and were under no 
Ipprehenſions from the Romans. So that Fabius took Advantage of their Security. 
fe made the firſt Attack in Perſon, at the Head of his Cavalry. His Infantry fol- 
byed him, and made the Hill ring with their Shouts. Such of the Enemy as were 
et aleep were cut to pieces; thoſe who made any Reſiſtance, were overcome, and 
ſome Hiſtorians may be believed, they all, to a Man, were left dead upon the Place. Liey B. 3. Bid. 
but others contend, that they took a great Number of Priſoners, and recovered thoſe, _ wy 1 
mom the c Aqui had taken from the Tuſculans, at the Surprize of their City. A. 
kr this, Fabius penetrates, with the ſame Expedition, into the Heart of the Territory 
ak the Yolſcz : And they all fled for Refuge to Ecetræ their Capitol. Ar leaſt their Lands 
"ere left expoſed to the Plunder of the Romans, and their Soldiers; who took the 
Advantage of it, and were rich for a great while. 5 mw, 
Tax Conſul Cornelius likewiſe had his Turn. He had continued unactive, whilſt 
e had Reaſon to be under any Apprehenſions about the Roman Territory. But as 


43 It was cuſtomary with the Romans, to hum- lus Gellius B. 7. c. 4. and according to Cato, in 4 


le a conquered Enemy, and. treat them with Ig- 
wominy, by making them paſs under the Yoke. They 
ve this Name to a ſort of Gallows, conſiſting of 
mo Stakes, ſet perpendicular into the Ground, and 
third laid croſs them. Sometimes, they ſtuck two 
Ies into the Ground, and laid a third croſs them, 


4 ſurrendered to the Conqueror, were obliged to 
ol 2 this Yoke, after which they recovered 
dun Country. Such as had been taken in Arms, 
dere either puniſhed with Death, or reduced to 
We and put up to publick Sale: Which was 
led ſab corona venire, becauſe, according to Au- 


out farther Ceremony. Such of the Enemy as 


iberty, and had leave to return into their 


M m m mi m 


Book he had written upon the Art of War, the 


Enemies taken in War were put to ſale, with a 


Crown upon their Heads, probably by way of De- 
riſion. Aulus Gellius's Words are theſe. Sicuti an- 
tiquitus mancipia, jure belli capta, coronis induta ve- 


niebant, & idcirco dicebantur ſub corona venire ; 


namque ut ea corona ſignum erat captivorum vena- 
lium, ita pileus impoſitus demonſtrabat, ejuſmods 
ſervos venundari, quorum nomine emptor venditori 
nihil preſtabat, vel quod milites cuſtoare canſa, cap- 
tivorum venalium greges circumſtarent: Haque cir- 
cumſtatio militum corona appellata ſit ſed id magis 
verum eſt quod ſupradictum. | 


ſoon 
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Year of ſoon as Fabius's Victories had ſecured it, his Collegue wholly applied himſelf to the pug, MY ti 

ROME of Glory, and the doing Service to his Country. He turned his Arms to the Co " W ; 

8 queſt of treacherous Antium, and came to finiſh Fabius s Scheme. Upon his Entry. : 0 

CTunius Vi. into the Country of the Antiates, he found there an Army of Aqui and Yolſe;, whi h 

zuLanvs, nd waited for him. But one ſingle Bartel put them to flight and diſperſed them. After Wl c 

Matvonex- this, Cornelius, who encamped within reach of the City, expected the Citizens i, MW u 

as, Cook. march out, and give him a ſecond Barrel. But Fear kept them within their Wah WM C 

Cornelius therefore now thought of nothing but waſting all the Country round the C 

Place; when all on a ſudden, the Antiates opened their Gates, and came our in Con- »: 

fuſion to engage him. They were however inſtantly _— by the Roman Troops =. 

almoſt without coming to any Engagement, and driven back fighting, till they came fe 

within their 44 Ramparts. And Cornelius took the Advantage of their Conſterng;. WM ti 

on. He immediately ordered their Walls to be ſcaled, and their Gates broke open with WM 6 

the Nam, without giving them time to breathe. Upon this the Beſieged made hut , MM m 

little Reſiſtance, Antium was retaken, and once more brought into Subjection to the R 
Republick. The Spoils were divided between the publick Treaſury, and the Roa M 

Soldiers. The Gold, Silver, and Braſs, which were found there, were carried to ur 

Rome, and put into the Hands of the Queſtors, as well as the Slaves, who were (414 MM tic 


for the Benefit of the Republick. The Proviſions, Moveables, and other Utenſis oof 
the Citizens, were given up to the Plunder of the Troops. The Conſul made the 
Nobility of the Place, and the moſt conſiderable Inhabitants of the City, Examples off 
Severity. They had been the Authors of the Revolt, and were therefore carried by I 
his Order into the Market-place, and firſt whipped with Rods for a great while 
and then beheaded by the Lictors. The Aqui found themſelves fo much Ml 
weakened by ſo many Loſſes, that their only Refuge was to have Recourſe to the 
Clemency of the Romans. Upon which, the Senate granted them a Peace, on the 
fame Conditions, on which it had formerly been granted to the Latins, and the Her- 
nici. They were left in Poſſeſſion of their own Cities, Lands, and Laws; but under 
the Dominion of Rome. They were likewiſe exempted from paying any Tribute, 
and put under no Obligations to the Republick, but that of aſſiſting her with cheir 
Troops, whenever the Senate ſhould call for them. This warlike and turbulent Nation, 
would from that time have been thought by the Romans a conquered People, if the 
natural Inconſtancy of the Mqui had not ſoon after broke their Union with il 
Bur whilſt the Conſuls were employed Abroad, in gaining Batrels, taking Cities, 
and keeping the Enemy within Bounds, the College of the Tribunes at Home till 
continued to murmur loudly againſt them. According to them, Fabius and Cornelius 
kept their Troops ſo long out of the City only to obſtruct the paſſing of the Teren-Wil 
tian Law. If all the Citizens, who are in the Armies, were at Rome, the Law, ſid 
they, would have been already accepted in lawful Comitia. We will therefore proceed, 
added they, and go on to paſs the Law before the Armies return. Lucretmus who Wi 
was then Governor of Rome, was forced to make uſe of all his Intereſt, to prevent the MI 
Tribunes from putting their Deſigns haſtily in Execution. A freſh Accident had juſt then 
increaſed the Diſcontents of the Tribunes. The Queſtors for the preſent Year were il 
two Patricians of great Probity. They diſcovered that Yolſtius had born falſe Wit- 
neſs, in the Affair of Cæſo Quinctius, and had been ſuborned by Virginius to de- 
ſtroy the young Patrician. The Proofs they had of his bearing falſe Witneſs were Bf 
unqueſtionable. It was certain, that the Brother of Volſcius, whom the Trivmes 
faid, Cæſo had killed with his own Hand, in one of the Streets of Rome, be- 
fore he was recoyered from his Sickneſs, had not ſtirred out of his Bed, from the 


44 Thus far Livy agrees exactly with Dion. Cornelium bellum id geſſiſſe, oppidumque cepiſſe cer 
Hal. as to the Defeat of the Volſci and Aqui, by tum affirmare, quia nulla apud vetuſtiores ſcripfes 
Fabins, before Autium; the Revolt of that City ens rei mentio eft, non auſim. It is probable Livy 
from the Romans; the taking of Txſculum by the had not ſeen the Memoirs, Dion. Hal. made ule of. 
Aqui; and the retaking it again by the ſame Conſul, Beſides the relation of the Greek Hiſtorian is con- 
who reſtored it to the Tſculautl. But the Latin firmed by the Faſti Capitolini. They tell us as 
Author ſeems to queſtion whether Lucius Cornelius both Conſuls obtained the Honours of a Triumpb. 
had any part in this War, or even in the taking of Livy himſelf does not deny it; but is forced to 3 
Antium, the Honour of which is given to Corne- knowledge it ſome Lines after. This plainly 0% 


liut by the Greek Hiſtorian. Livy ſays he found the Inconſiſtency of the Story, and the Contradic- 
no mention of this Fact in the antient Annals, tion of its Author. | 
which furniſhed him with his Materials. Lacium 

i 


rims 
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time that he was ſeized with that Sickneſs, but languiſhed till he died of it. It was Year of 
likewiſe demonſtrated that Cæſo was in the Army at the time that he was accuſed of R OM E 
committing this Murder in Rome, and that he had not left the Army the whole wa 
Campaign. The Queſtion at preſent, was not indeed, whether Cæſo ſhould be re- Q7 tazws 
call Thin his Baniſhment; for it appears that he was dead, when the Queſtors ViaoLanvs, 
undertook to juſtify him. Holſcius was then one of the Tribunes, and his nine xn tb: My. 


 Collegues were his Friends and his Defenders. Nevertheleſs the two Queſtors had the Lvomenss, 


= Courage to cite him to appear before the People. But Volſcius finding they had ſuch Lt 


very convincing Proofs of his Crime, was ſuſpicious of the Succeſs of his Cauſe, and 
refuled to appear, though a Tribune, and protected: And the Tribunes his De- 
fenders proteſted againſt holding any Aſſembly of the Comitia by the Queſtors, 
till the Affair of the Terentian Law was concluded. Theſe Conteſts, which were 
ſpun out, were continued till the Conſuls returned. The Senate went out to 


meet them without the Gates of the City, and they both entered triumphantly into * 1 l 
„16. 9. 6 
Nome. and Fat Ge 


No Conſuls, for a great while paſt, had more juſtly deſerved the Honours of a Tri- pie. 
umph. They had both won Barrels, taken Cities, and had forced a turbulent Na- 
tion to ſubmit to the Dominion of Rome. Their Adminiſtration had not been diſturbed 
by very many Commotions at Home, for ſo tempeſtuous a Seaſon. For the remaining 
rt of their Year, neither the Queſtors ſaid any _ of condemning Volſcius, 
nor the Tribunes of their Terentian Law. The latter had a Deſign in view, which 
more nearly concerned them; which was to get themſelves continued Tribunes a fourth, 
Year. It was probably in this quiet Interval, that the Conſuls finiſhed the Cenſus of 
the People, which had been begun the Year before, by their Predeceſſors, and been 
interrupted by the taking of the Capitol. They reckoned up 132419 Citizens of Livy B. 3.c.24: 
Rome, excluſive of the Women, the Children under Age to bear Arms, the Slaves, 
and the meaneſt of the Artificers. This was the tenth Luſtrum, ſince Servins Tullins 
fiſt eſtabliſhed them. De RP + 
$. X. Tux illuſtrious Conſuls of the laſt Year left C. Nautius and L. Minutins 45, who yer of 


ſucceeded them, two Affairs to finiſh, which diſturbed the beginning of their Admini- x © M E 


tration. The Tribunes were always hotly bent upon their Terentian Law; and the Cœxcv. 
Nobility purſued the Proſecution of Volſcius, who ſeems to have pine the Tri- HO 
bunate, with the falſe Witneſs he gave againſt Cæſo Quinctius. Volſcius, as well as his and L. Minv- 
Collegues, were ſtill continued in their Offices by an illegal Election. The whole Col- 3 
lege of Tribunes therefore made uſe of all their Intereſt, both to paſs the Law, and di- 
vert the Condemnation of Yolſcius. As to the latter Article, the Queſtors for the Ziv B. 3- 
Year were Men of Weight enough to carry it againſt the Tribunes. T. Quintins was 
then Queſtor, after having been three times Conſul, and was related to the unfortunate 
Czſo. His Relation to him authorized his revenging the Calumny thrown upon 
his Couſin, and his clearing the Manes of the Dead from the Aſſaſſination, with which 
he had been charged. The Tribunes had no Refuge left, but to demand that Comitia 
might firſt be held for the paſſing the Terentian Law, before they ſuffered any to be 
held, to try Yolſcius. And the Compromiſe was this, that they ſhould ſubmit their Law 
do the Examination of the Conſuls for two Months, that they might give the People 
their Opinions of it, that is, ſhew them the Inconveniencies which would Sn ie 
Aﬀer which, the Tyibunes ſhould be permitted to make their Report of it to the Cen- 
tnries in their Turn, and they, on their ſide, promiſed that they would then conſent that 
Volſciuss Cauſe ſhould be determined by the Suffrages of the People. The Conſuls thought, 
by this means, to have gained two Months Tranquillity, but it was ſoon interrupted 
by foreign Wars. The Aqui were too reſtleſs and too proud, to continue long in 
a peaceable Subjection ro Rome. The Treaty they had made the laſt Year became 
burthenſome to them. They therefore found out an Evaſion to break it, with ſome ſhew 
of Juſtice. They had not included the Allies of Rome, in the Conventions they had 
made with the Romans, nor had they engaged themſelves not to make War with 
them, This indeed was a meer Shift ; for to diſturb the Peace of the Allies of any 
Nation, whom it is obliged to defend, is in reality declaring War againſt that Nation 


45 Diodoras gives Lucius Minutius the Surname the Faſti Capitolini girs Cains Nantins the Surname 
Of Carxtianus, That of Augarinut was common of Ratilus. The Faſti Siculi make Nantins and 
the Minntian Family, The ſame Author, and Airatinus Conſuls for this Year 297. | 


itſelf; 
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Year of itſelf; But the Aqui had no Regard to theſe Conſiderations. . They placed | 
R OM E of their own Country over them, Es Name was Cluilius or Cela. | "2s, 
33 rich Man, who had uſurped a ſort of ſovereign Authority, in his Republick , and ha 
C Navrivs a great deal of Activity, joined with great Ingenuity. He made a ſudden Irruption 
and, dune into the Country of the Latins, and penetrated into the Territory of Tiſculum, |, 
Dion. al. Labicum. From thence. he retired. near Algidus loaded with Spoil, and there - 
B. 10.4. 649 camped, The People of Rome were ſurprized at this Attempt of the c Aqui and 
_ 4 B.. the Breach of their Promiſes. Yer ſtill they treated them as Allies. Before the 

would declare War with them, they ſent them a Deputation of three Men, wk 
were. illuſtrious; both for their Exploits and their Triumphs. Theſe were Fabius 
the Conſul for the laſt Year, P. Volumnius, and A. Poſthumins. The Envoys & 
manded of Cluilins Satisfaction for his e into the Territory of the 7 uſeulans 


* * 
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ſo ſoon after a Treaty had been concluded with Rome. Jon can complain, ſaid they, | | 
of no Act of Haſtility committed againſt you,” by our Allies. Reftore therefore ji, 
Slaves you have taken from them, make them Reparation for the Miſchief you baer Wc 
done them by your Incurſions; and withdraw your Army far from ther Lands. Cj. 
lius long deferred giving the Romans any Anſwer, and pretended Variety of Bu. 
* ſineſs prevented him. But at laſt he gave them another Audience, and with an haugh. | 5 
ty Air, ſaid: It is ſurprizing, Romans, that you ſhould revenge your own Injuris Wi 


with ſo much Fury; and yet not ſuffer other People, who are injured, to revenge the Wi 
Miſchiefs that are doue them by their Enemies, by force of Arms. Have we enggget Wi 
ou ſelves, by any Treaty with-you, to ſpare the Tuſculans ? F we have done any Michif Wt 
upon your Lands, de are ready to give you Satisfaction; but if you only demand that Re. 
paration. be made for *what the Tuſculans have ſuffered, this Oak'may anſwer you fir 
me: Pointing to a great Oak which ſtood by him, and which ſpreading irs Shade 
round the Place, ſerved for the | General's Tent. Tes, boldly replied one of the (now! 
Roman Deputies, this ſacred Oak, and all the Gods in Heaven will be Witneſſes and revenge WAY ® 0 
us of your Perjuries. Our Arms, and the Protection of the deſpiſed Gods, will ſoon mike Wt ud g 
you repent. of them. No ſooner were the Envoys returned to Rome, but the Senate or- otra 
dered three Armies to be raiſed, one to defend the City, a ſecond to march againſt Wi 

Cluilius, and the third to go and lay waſte the Country of the Aqui. Then the 
Tribunes had recourſe to their uſual Intrigues. They oppoſed the inliſting of the Peo- 


ple, for fear the paſſing their Terentian Law ſhould be deferred, till the Armies and Wi 172 

Conſuls returned. But a freſh Danger, which threatened the Republick, made the Will Ki 

People themſelves neglect the Oppolitions of their Tribunes. At the fame time that Wi horiry 

Dion. Hal. the Aqui had declared themſelves againſt the Tuſculans, ſome Cantons of Sabine WR As 

B. 10. p. 648. had conſpired to come and plunder the Territory of Rome. They entered it with WM oy 

| Confidence, and penetrated as far as to the City 46 of Hdena, which was but forty WM 7 he 

Livy B.3. Stadia diſtant from Rome. The Fear of theſe new Enemies made an Impreſſion on WK a 

4 the Minds of the People, and the Citizens themſelves demanded that two Armies " 

ſhould. be raiſed. One was committed to the Command of the Conſul Nautins, and » als 

was appointed to march againſt the Sabines. His Collegue Minutius was appointed ro Wi E 

march with the other, to revenge the Wrongs of the Tuſculans, and puniſh the Wi & , 
x Hau. Nautius executed his Commiſſion happily. He came and encamped at 4 * 
| Eretum, and by little Skirmiſhes, and Incurſions by Night, without attempting a ge- why 
neral Action, made Repriſals upon the Sabines, for the Plunder they had taken in the WW 1. ed 

Roman Territory. As to the Aqui, the Romans ſhewed them all the Regard, which i bi 

Clemency inſpires, in favour of Allies. They ſent ſome Hciales to them to declare War A pat 

with them, if they refuſed to give the Tuſculans Satisfaction. At laſt, Minutius (ct we 5 

out from Rome, and came and encamped near Algidus, in fight of Cluilius. Here this W * ch 

Conſul, who was a good Citizen, but a bad Officer, immediately diſgraced himſelf by e a 

his timorous and irreſolute Conduct. Inſtead of attacking the Enemy boldly, he kept em 

himſelf hid in his Entrenchments, and his Fear increaſed the Confidence of the Aqui. & Thi 

Cluilius judged, by the Poſture of the Roman Army, that he might deceive this unex- 5 5 

| | - | | Ins Azc 

46 Thus we ought to read the Roman MS. and - forty Sradia diſtant from Rome. This Diſtance iy x * 

Lapus's Verſion, according to the Greek Text of agrees with Fidena, and gives room to ſuppoſe, ak the Cit 

Dion. Hal. Some, inſtead of Fidena, read with that the Copyiſts have taken ſome of the Syllables Vile the 

ſome MSS. as far 'as Dyna. But beſides that we of the Word Fidewa, and made another City of Word V. 

no where find any Foot of this pretended City, them, under the Name of Dyna. W ort we 1 

zhat here ſpoken of, is a City of the Sabines, about _ - | | Wards call 

- | perienced Port of 


. P | * 4 AA 
, * 5 d 
. 
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F perienced General by a Stratagem of War. He therefore decamped, with Deſign to Year of 
© ſake che Roman Army follow him, and lead it into a Valley ſurrounded by Hills on E © M E 
Al ſdes. As for himſelf, he marched out of it wich his Troops, through a Paſs which 2 
be kept guarded, and forced the Romans, in ſpight of themſelves, to encamp in the C. Navrws 
EY pace where they were ſhur in. There the Roman Troops ſaw themſelves without 20 8 
fporrage for their Cavalry, and unable, without the utmoſt Difficulty, to ger any Con- : 
o of Proviſion. The Enemy had ſeized all the Paſſages which lead to the Valley. 
len the Aqui attempted to attack the Roman Camp; but the Conſul bravely re- 

EY lcd Force with Force. But he had not the fame Succeſs when he attempted to 
EY jak his Way through the Defiles of which the Mqui had made themſelves Ma- 
EY fs. The Romans were always repulſed in their Attacks, and forced to continue in 
WY thcic Camp. The Conſul was in the utmoſt Danger, when five Horſe, who eſcaped 

WY of che inveſted Camp, came and brought the News to Rome. In the mean time 
BY (lus, to make the Eſcape of the-Romans yet more difficult, dug a Ditch, and raiſ- 
dd Forts round about them. He expected to take them Priſoners ar Diſcretion, and to 
J frce them by Hunger to lay down their Arms. The Report of Minutinss Danger 
new the Romans into a Conſternation. They were as much frighted, as if Rome it 
e had been beſieged. They therefore haſtened to recal Nautius from Sabinia; but 

heſecmed too weak a Man to bear the Weight of the preſent State of Affairs. So 

har they were a great while conſidering what to do; and at laſt thought no Expedi- 

at better, than that of creating a Didctator. 
XI. Tu famous Quintius Cincinnatus, whoſe Retreat ſeemed to have made Year of 
um forgotten, was without Delay nominated to the Dictatorſhip. Poverty did not x O N E 
J then ſtop up the Way to great Honours; it was not ſo much Pomp, as ſolid and CCXCV. 
RY own Merit, which led to them. In the mean time T. Quintius the Queſtor revs 
WY ns diſparched in haſte with ſome Troops, to obſerve the Situation of the Enemy, CW NA 

ud give an Account of it. Then a Meſſage was ſent to fetch Cincinnatus from his s, Pictator. 
Cottage, beyond the Tyber, over againſt the Place, which has ſince ſerved for a 47 
Port to the City. The Train of Attendants that was ſent to him, was numerous. - Four 
ad twenty Lictors with their Axes and Faſces went before the Roman Deputies, and 
his Train was followed by a good Number of led Horſes for the War. 

Ax Officer brought him the purple Habit, made after the Faſhion of thoſe worn by 
he Kings, which was now only worn by Di&ators, as a Mark of their ſovereign Au- 
toricy. The laborious Quintius was then at Work in his Field 48 with his Wife Racilia. 
As he had undreſſed himſelf ro be the more fit for Work, as ſoon. as he faw 4 
Company coming towards him, he ſent Racilia to fetch his Robe out of his Hur, 
at he might receive the Deputation in a decent manner. And when he had got 
lis City-habit on, How go Affairs, ſaid he to the Envoys, ſtill keeping his Spade in 
and: Rome, replied they, being in the utmoſt Danger ſtands in need of a Dicta- 
u, ind has pitched upon you to be the Man. Jom are the only Refuge your Country 
e. Ar theſe Words he ſighed, as formerly, when he was made Conſul, and was 
c to be again obliged to leave his Field uncultivated. Nevertheleſs he obeyed the 
orders of = Senate, and after he had cleaned himſelf, took the Habit of his new 
Dignity, A Boat lay ready to carry him to Rome down the Tyber : And when he 
anded his three Sons were upon the Bank of the River, and lent him their Hands to 
ep him aſhore. His Friends and Relations waited for him on the Strand, and the 
eſt part of the Senate came to meet him. He entered Rome, preceded by the Lic- 
rs, and attended by a Multitude of the Nobility ; and was conducted ro his Houſe 
mth the Acclamations of the People. But ir muſt be owned, that the Multitude were 
rid, a Man of an auſtere Virtue, when inveſted with the ſupream Authority, would 
ke many Alterations in the Manners and Cuſtoms of the City. 
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47 This Port of Nome was made near the Bridge 48 This Field contained but four Acres. In 
lublicius. Dion. Hal. aſſũres us it was built by Livy's time, it was a Meadow called Prata Quin- 
ing Ancus Martius. Hither the Barks laden with ria, i. e. Quintin:'s Meadows. Eutropius ſpeaks of 
ne from Hetruria and Campania, came to un- it, B. 1. This Meadow lay at a ſmall Diſtance 
and. So that the Gate, which ſtood on that ſide from Rome, in agro Vaticano, according to Pliny 
f the City, was called Porta Vinaria. It had like- B. 18. between the Place where at preſent lies the 
Wile the Name of Porta Navalis, from the Latin Vineyard of Medicis, or la Vigna di Madama, the 
ord Navalia; which was the Name given to the Caſtle of Sr. Angelo, and the Gate of the 85 
=; we ſpeak of. This Gate was likewiſe after- This Field is known at Rome, by the Name . 
ads called Porta Portuenſis, becauſe it led towards Prati. | | 411 
be Pore of Oſtia. | 
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Year of NtveRTHELEss, the Harangue the Dictator made to the People, remove d auf n 6 
RO M E their Fears, and filled them with Courage and Confidence. The Night approach. duce 


CCXCV. 


QuinTivs 
CINCINNA- 


Tus, Dictator. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 10. p. 651. 


Livy B. 3. 
45. 
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ing, he only ordered that a good Guard ſhould be kept upon the Ramparts, Thel » e 


next Day, as ſoon as it was Light, Quintius Cincinnatus aſſembled the Comitia, and tis 1 
in them choſe himſelf a General of Horſe, as was uſual with Dictators. His Choice bre 


fell upon a Man as poor and as brave as himſelf. Who was 49 L. organs, a Man! 
born of a Patrician Family, but not a very famous one. He had to this time nere 
ſerved but on Foot, and his Poverty had concealed his Merit. The Dictator had ob. 
ſerved his Valour and good Conduct, in the Campaigns Tarquiſius had made under 
him, and his Eſteem for him led him to do him Juſtice. The firſt Order the D. 
tator made, was that all the Tribunals, and all the Shops in Rome, ſhould be ſhut up. = 
Then he commanded all the Youth in the City and Country to take Arms, and! 
aſſembled the Troops of the Allies. And now the Army was ſoon got ready, becauſe Ml 
the Tribunes dared not oppoſe the Will of the Dictator. * 


Tux Quintius ordered his Soldiers to be in the Campus Martius, before Sun: ſet, 1 Equi 
and every Man to bring with him five Days Proviſion, and twelve Stakes for Pali. . P. 
fades. He ordered the Veterans to ſerve as Bakers, and bake the Bread for the young ere 
Men; and gave the latter Leave to cut their Stakes wherever they found them, Ac. WMA «. 
cordingly the Troops appeared at the Rendezvous, ready to march, and to fight. The t 
Difator put himſelf at the Head of the Foot, Tarquitius commanded the Horſe, Wl unde 
and they marched with incredible Expedition. Quintius was perpetually telling his nd I. 


Troops, that the Victory depended upon their Expedition, and that it was of che Cache 


utmoſt Conſequence for them to come up with the Aqui before Day. The Words de © 


March, March, Advance, Advance, were communicated from Legion to Legion, and Ni. 


great, that they came near * about Midnight. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 10. Bid. 


Livy B. 3. 


c. 28. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 10. Bid. 


that the Branch of King Targuin 
N 4 


put together in one Place. Theſe Preparations were followed by a March, very like Wi 


from Cohort to Cohort. The Soldiers repeated them, to encourage one another, and Wl City o 
to pleaſe their Commanders. And indeed every Moment was precious. The Buſ- e Ci 
11 was to deliver a Conſular Army, which was likely to be deſtroyed, if they were ich h 
negligent. Their March therefore was ſo quick, and the Vigour of the Soldiers ſo v E 
1 for 
Conſul; 
mferion 
v corny 
Tur 
lid do: 
l-uſed 
Weight 


Tn firſt Precaution the Dictator took, was to poſſeſs himſelf of the Eminencies WM 
which ſurrounded the Aqui, to prevent their receiving any Succours. Then he Wi 
rode round their Entrenchments, in order to diſcover the Situation of them, as tar as 
the Night would give him leave. And laſtly, he ordered all the Baggage to be Wl 


that from Rome to Agidus. The Troops filed off quite round the Entrenchments Wl 
the Aqui had made, in the fame order in which they came, to ſurround Mmutmss Wil 
Camp. So that the Enemies were themſelves inveſted, and to compleat their Mi- 
fortune, they had two Roman Armies to fight with, one before them, in the middle WM 
of the Valley where the Conſul was ſhut up, the other behind them, upon the Emi- Wl 
nencies, where the Dictator had poſted himſelf. 353 I 

QUINTIUS made known his Arrival to the Conſul, by his Troops making a WM 
great Shout all at once. The Sound of it ſpread it ſelf through the Valley, and WM 
reached the inveſted Camp. Upon this, the Conſular Army thought that Succours W 
were arrived, and expreſſed as much Joy at it, as the Aqui did Terror. Minus i 
Judged by the Shouts of the Romans, not only that a Roman Army was come to 
his Defence, bur alſo that they were already engaged with the Enemy. He there. 
fore called his Troops to Arms, and without tarrying for the Light, began the Bartel 
with another Shout, which was heard in the Diktators Army. The Aqui ful 
turned their Arms againſt Quintius to hinder his ſurrounding them, bur they were 
called ** to aſſiſt Heir Troops, which the Conſul, marching out of his Camp, had 
already Yepulſed with Vigour, in order to make himſelf a Way through the Army 
which inveſted him. The Dictator therefore took the Opportunity of this Time © 
fniſh his Contrayallation. The Stakes the Soldiers had brought were of great uſe to 
him. They ſerved for building ſeveral little Forts, at different Diſtances, whereby the 
Aaui were ſo ſhut in, as to 4 no Way left to eſcape. 


49 In other Editions of Livy, we read Lucius abſolutely extint. Beſides, Livy's adding ay E 
nes inſtead of L. Tarquitius. But this is a ene, was of a Patrician Family, woul 2 , 
Miſtake of the Copyiſts. The Family of the Tar- n abſolutely uſeleſs, if he was ſpeaking | 


quins was proſcribed at Rome. Tt — likewiſa Targuin. 


a | | 
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Blood, but I muſt puniſh your herons wy Let Cluilius, and the chief Commanders 
our Troops, and Heads of the Revolt, be brought hither in Chains. I will give the 
rf of the Army leave to return into their own Countries, with Impunity. Only, you 


Equi are a Nation conquered by the Romans. 

Tye Joke was then a ſort of Door-caſe, made by three Lances, two of which 
were fixed into the Ground like Side-poſts, and the third laid over them like a Lin- 
rl. A People, which had paſſed under the Toke, was thought ſubdued. The Dic- 
ator would likewiſe have the City of Corbio, which then belonged to the Aqui, 


plundered, by way of Reprizal for the Plunder of Tuſculum; only ſparing the Lives 


ad Liberty of the Citizens who were Freemen. All theſe Articles were accepted. 
Cuilius and his Accomplices in the Revolt were delivered up to the Dictator, and 
he Aqui marched our of their Camp, under the Roman Toke, ſtriped and diſarmed. 
Quntius diſtributed the Spoil they had taken in the Enemy's Camp, and out of the 
City of Corbio, only among the Soldiers of his own Army. The Dictator thought 
he Conſul Minutius, and his Legions, did not deſerve to ſhare the Spoil of the Ag 


QuinTivs 
CINcINMA- 
rus, Dictator. 


call all paſs under the Yoke, to imprint it more ſtrongly on your Memory, that the 


ith his Troops. Daſtardly Soldiers! ſays he to them, you were almoſt become a Prey to 


un Enemies; and it is not therefore 7% that you ſhould have any Share of their Riches. 
4 for you, Minutius, adds he, you have hitherto behaved your ſelf unworthy of the 
Conſulate, learn therefore to merit it by new Services. Study the Trade of War in an 
erior Rank, and barely as a Lieutenant-General in my Army, before you pretend again 
b command in chief. | 


ad down his Office. Minutius and his Army were ſo far from thinking themſelves 
uſed by the Dictator, that they preſented him 51 with a Crown of Gold of a Pound 


that 


0 Dion. Hal. differs a little from Livy, in his ment he mee and fortified with ſeveral Towers; 
Cunt of the Circumſtances of this Battel. Clui- at proper Diſtances. And he at the ſame time gave 


Weight, and called him their Deliverer. So impartially juſt were the Romans at 


n fays the Greek Hiſtorian, was perſonally brave. 
r from being ſurprized at the Approaches of the 
2 Army, he received it with Steadineſs. The 

ion was ſharp on both ſides, and the Victory 


RI how to diſtribute their Cavalry and Infantry, 
prafion offered, and came ſo ſeaſonably to the 
lance of their Troops, wherever the Enemy 
. « to have the Aſcendant, that they at laſt tired 
7 Clulius's Army, which was entirely defeated. 
* eneral of the Aqui choſe, in this Extremi- 
A fly to his Camp, in order to ſell his Life the 
* ja But the Di&ator, who purſued him with- 
utermiſſion, left him no Way to eſcape, by 
1 of the high Palliſades he had planted all 
the Enemy's Camp, and of an Entrench- 


"long diſputed. But the Romans underſtood ſo 


Orders to Minutius, to extend his Army behind the 
Aqui, and ſtop all the Paſſes, whilſt he himſelf 
ſhould continue to tire out Cluilius with the moſt 
vigorous Attacks. 21 55 | | 

51 Aurelius Victor ſays, Cincinnatus received a 
Corona Obfidionalis, at the Hands of Minutius, 
who gave it him in the Name of the whole Ar- 
my. This was one of the Marks of Diſtinction 
that could be given a Soldier. This military Re- 
ward was not given by the General to private 
Men. The right of giving it belonged to the 
whole Army, who generally ordered it for him, 
who had forced the Enemy to raiſe 4 Siege, or 
had delivered Troops which were ſo poſted 5 


that it was difficult for them to eſcape. This 
Crown was made of Herbs or Graſs gathered mo 
the 


Tas Equity of the Dictator was applauded, and the Conſul was obedient : He 
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R O M E they received the News of ſo important a Victory, deereed the Dictator a Triumph 
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that time! Fabius the Governor of the City aſſembled the Senate: Who 


5 as ſoon ag 


No General had ever more juſtly deſerved it; and the new Magnificence with Which 


mrs it Was adorned, ſeems to have been a Reward due to Quintiuss Modeſty, who was 

koh always averſe to Oſtentation. It was appointed that when he entered None the 05 

9 Armies, namely that of Minutius and his own, ſhould march before him. The Ge- ice 
neral of the Enemy's Army 52, and the other Officers of the Aqui walked before h; Wu 
Chariot in Chains, two and two, with ſuch Tokesas were put upon Oxen about their Necks, MW 
Which was doubtleſs to ſhew, that the triumphant Victor had been taken from the Plough. 

Flr. B. 1. . Tables were ſpread before all the Houſes in the Streets of Rome, and covered with 

15 rr Refreſhments for the victorious Soldiers. Quintiuss Chariot was followed by People 

Livy B. 3. Who ſung triumphal Songs, and by Buffoons 53, who diverted the Spectators with 

c. 29. their Drollery. On this glorious Day, the Dictator made L. Mamilius a Citizen of 


Rome, and rewarded him for his Fidelity, in having formerly run to defend the Capital, 
Trovcn Quintins Cincinnatus had finiſhed his Expedition in ſixteen Days, and had 

yet near ſix Months 54 to come, before his Dif#atorſhip expired, he had Thought of 

laying it down immediately. His beloved Solitude, and his Husbandry, called him 

into the Country. But his Friends perſuaded him to continue in his Office for ſome MR 

Days, to finiſh the Proſecution againſt Yolſcins, and to do Juſtice to the Memory of 

his Son Cæſo. The Curie were therefore aſſembled, by his ſupream Authority, and Wi 

the Tribes durſt not oppoſe it. Yolſtius was condemned by the free Suffrages of the 
People, to ſuffer 55 according to the Law of Retaliation. He had by a falſe CalumnyW 

forced Cæſo Quinctius to baniſh himſelf: And he was now, in his Turn, condemned e 


to 1 v mol 


5 him in 
the Ground which the General had by his Valour in the Courſe of this Hiſtory. It is hard to trace Abroac 
brought again under the Dominion of its firſt Ma- ſo extravagant a Cuſtom up to its Origin. Indeed, Wl « ther 
ſters. But Quintius's was of Gold. It was moſt if Bacchas, as Pliny aſſures us, was the Author of when t 
commonly made of nothing but Eraſc, and was the firſt Triumph, the Riſe of this Cuſtom is to be 
therefore called Corona Graminea, It differed from ſought for in him. The firſt Footſteps we find of fl 2 > 
the Corona Civica in this, that the former was the this Licentiouſneſs of the Tongue, are in the Fe- bey he 
Reward of him, who had ſaved a City or an Ar- ſtivals celebrated to the Honour of this God. It in inc 
my; whereas the latter was given to him, who had well known, that in the Triumph, which Alerar- 6 F 
ſaved only the Life of one of his Fellow- Citizens. der decreed himſelf, in Imitation of that of Ba-Wi n 
Aulus Gellins ſpeaks of the Corona Ob/idionalis, in chus, the common Soldiers gave themſelves the Lil ame ſul 
his fifth Book, thus: Olſidionalis eſt, quam ii, qui berty of paſſing ſevere Jokes upon the triumphingil ble. t. 
liberati ſunt obſidione, dant ei Duci qui liberabit. Victor. But it is nevertheleſs more probable, thai he T 
Pliny mentions it, B. 22. Graminea nunquam niſi the Liberty which was always given the People by on 1 
in ſuprema deſperatione contigit. Nulli, niſi ab uni- the Romans in the Celebration of their Sports, aud n their 
verſo exercitu ſervato decreta. Ceteras Imperatores of ſome particular Feſtivals, gave Birth to this A Territor 
dedere, hanc ſolam miles imperatori. The fame buſe. Their Saturnalia were Times of Licence ton Tir 
Author declares how honourable this Reward was, the Servants with reſpect to their Maſters. In liz HES 
in theſe Words: Gemmatæ [corone] & aureæ, val- manner, the Women Servants had the Liberty of J licked it 
lar es, murales, roſtratæ, civicæ, triumpbales, poſs reflecting, in the moſt bitter manner, on their Mi 4 wen 
hanc fuere, ſuntque cunctæ magno intervallo. The ſtreſſes, in the Matronalia. The Sports of tba 1 8 
Corona Obſidionalis was almoſt of the Form it is Circus had their Buffoons, in the pompous Proce o lay 
here repreſented. 8 ſion from the Capitol. Men diſguiſed in ridiculo lnemy v 
52 It was cuſtomary for the Victor to be pre- Habits, often turned the moſt venerable Things intq f dtion to 
ceded, in the triumphal Proceſſion, by Kings, the ridicule. This Buffoonery took place even in the x 
principal Commanders of the Enemy's Army, and funeral Proceſſions. Perſons who were hired td but 
the Priſoners of War, all loaded with Chains. And play the Buffoon, wore a Mask, which was lg pon the 
it was not uncommon, for the moſt guilty Perſons, the Deceaſed, and mimicked him in his Geſture, i tom Ong 
who had been the Authors of the War or the Re- his Manner, and in whatever was molt remarkabl de Adoie 
volt, to be carried to Priſon in order to be put to about him. 5 ; VIC 
death, whilſt the triumphant General was paſſing 54 The Roman Laws had limited the time 0 ms chic 
from the Forum to the Capitol; as we learn from the Dictatorſpip to fix Months. When this Tenn They opp 
Joſepbus, B. 7. and from Srrabo B. 12. The for- was expired, the Di&ator quitted the Marks of h wit wh, 
mer adds, that the Victor ſuſpended his . up Dignity, and returned the Republick the Power a 
the Victims to the Honour of Fapiter, till ſuch had entruſted him with. Dictatorem majores 2 
time as News was brought him, that the Priſoners dixerunt, & n illi, non ultra ſextum mer belefs this 7 
condemned to die were executed. Livy ſays, that ſem dederunt. Tully B. 3. de Legib. I his reed Mable, in 
in order to increaſe the State of Quintiuss Tri- tion was neceſlary to prevent the 1 * "niſhment 
omph, the Standards and Enſigns were carried be- ambitious Magiſtrate. Sometimes, in Caſes of | Vlating the 
fore him. His Troops, loade — — — 6 eceſſity, the Dickator was continued for {ix Mo Fi th 
the Enemy, followed the triumphal Pomp. Ac- longer. | — 45 1 the Injur 
cording =; the Capitoline Marbles, the Dictator tri- 55 The Lex Talionis, or Law of Retal:atr ming to the 


umphed on the Ides, that is the 130 Day, of Sep- 


enacted, that the Puniſhment ſhould be equal to 
Offeace. This Law, which is founded upon 1. 


luton, if it 
ood in t 


3 In theſe publick Rejoicings the Soldiers often tural Principles, and is commanded in the w dl arion 
mixed with their Songs fityrical Reflections, even ſtament, was introduced among the Greeks b) me to treat 
upon the General himſelf. We ſhall meet with Jon. From them it paſſed to the Romans, who 4 ter 
more than one Inſtance of this licentious Cuſtom, it one of the Laws of the twelve Tables. = 
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; - o Baniſhment, and the Place of his Exile was Lavininm. After this, the Dictator Year of 
WT fred no longer to quit the Purple. He gave the People an Account of his Admi- TEE E 
WY tration in an Harangue, wherein he did not fay ſo much of his Services, as of his (Ay 
i for the publick Good, In vain did the Senate offer him a vaſt Tract of Ground, in the QuixTws 
WY Councry he had conquered. In vain did the Romans labour to make him accept of ptr e 
WI. tun Number of Slaves, which he had taken from the Enemy, and to take a Pro- 
boston of their Spoils. The virtuous Quintius, who fo highly deſerved great Riches, 

u afraid he ſhould be corrupted by them. He left Rome for his little Field, where he 

as more glorious in his Poverty, than the richeſt Romans in the midſt of their Wealth. 

Tn Abdication of the Dictator, revived the Tribunes Earneſtneſs for paſſing the 
ramian Law. They again made fome Attempts towards it; but there were then two 

man Armies in the Field, and the People were not numerous enough to determine 

be Diſpute. The Conſul Nautius had indeed turned his Arms againſt the Sabines; 

and given them Battel near Eretum, where he came off Conqueror, after he had 

5 ſundered all their Country. Fabius 5% on the other Hand, was taken up with pur- 
ing che Dictators Victory, and keeping the qui to their Duty, whilit Super- 
lion was all the Buſineſs at Rome. Some Wolves had gone up to the Capitol, and 
een driven from thence by Dogs. The People therefore to avert the Omen, offered 

W cpiarory Sacrifices, in the Temple of Jupiter. 

XII. In the mean time Rome changed her Confuls. The Centuries nominated 57 Year of 
(Horatius Pulvillus, and Q. Minutius Augurinus. This laſt was of the ſame Family with R O N E 
he depoſed Conſul. The People alſo choſe their Tribunes, and in ſpight of the De- ECCXCVI. 
aces of the Senate, Virginius and his Collegues were continued a fifth Time. What Chorancs 
5 moſt ſurprizing is, that they recalled Yolſcius from his Baniſhment, and reinſtated Porviuos, 
im in his Office. The Boldneſs of the Tribunes was then carried to exceſs. | Peace 2 Miu” 
broad gave room for their Attempts at Home, and tlic Terentian Law, had long furnifh- us, Conſuls. 
dthem with Pretences for new Broils. The People were all ready to be in a Flame, 57 4 
chen the News of the retaking of Corbio by the Aqui, came very ſeaſonably, to 4 jo. © 
ut a Stop, for ſome time, to the Animoſity of the two Parties. The Aqui, tho 
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ad increaſed their Audaciouſneſs, and the Clemency of the Romans, made them not #: 19-2: 652. 
b Enemies to their Republick. It has been obſerved already that Corbio be- 
ame ſubject this laſt Year to the Romans, who had put a Gariſon into it. Ir is pro- 
uble, the c Aqui, to whom the antient Inhabitants were ſtill well affected, were by ES 
lier Treachery introduced into the Place by Night, where they maſlacred the Romans _ 
u their Sleep. Nor was this all. Becauſe they durſt not penetrate into the Roman 
leritory, they turned their Revenge againſt the Allies of the Romans. 
TnEsE antient Enemies of Rome took Ortona, a City of Latium, by Aſſault, and 
licked it. And not content with having plundered the City, they killed all the Men 
mo were capable of bearing Arms, and carried the old Men, Women, and Children 
ao Slavery. And the whole Expedition was finiſhed with ſuch Diſpatch, that the 
nmy was already retired into their own Country, before the Latins were in a Con- 
tion to defend themſelves. This Inſult enraged the Romans againſt a ſubjugated Na- 
on; but another Enemy obliged them to divide their Forces. The. Sabines entering 
pon the Roman Lands, on their ſide, had made themſelves Maſters of all the Country 
tom Cruſtuminum to Fidena. To remedy therefore ſo many Evils, the Conſuls, by 
ne Advice of the Senate, ordered two Armies to be raiſed. But they found the 77i- 
nes chicanin g with them in the ſame manner as they had done with the former Conſuls. 
hey oppoſed the inliſting Men till the Terentian Law was accepted. It is incredible, 
Wh what Fury the two Parties fell upon one another with reciprocal Invectives, both 


key had all paſſed under the Toke, yet preſumed to make War. Their Humiliation Dion. Hal. Pe 


Mable, in ſome Caſes, wherein this 
ihment could not always be inflicted, without 
Viting the Rules of Equity. Then the Prætor 
Fitted the Perſon injured, to make an Eſtimate 
n the Injury or Damage which had been done him; 
"ng to the Judge a es to moderate that Va- 
baron, if it was exceſſively great. Retaliation, un- 
altood in this laſt Senſe, was called Equivalent 
dal arion. We ſhall Doh bets of it, when we 
me to treat of the twelve Tables. 5+ | | 
#6 After Minatias's Abdication, Q. Fabius Vibu- 


leleſs this Law of Retaliation was thought unrea- 
quality of 


lanus, who had performed the Office of Governor 
of Rome, in the Dictator's Abſence, ſeems to have 


been ſubſtituted in his Place. At leaſt Livy gives 


us Reaſon to think ſo. Minutio Fabius Quintus Suc- 
ceſſor in Algidum _ 
57 Diodorus Siculus is miſtaken, in making Lu- 


cius Poſthumias one of the Conſuls for this Year. 


The ſame Author, as well as Caſſiodorus, gives Ho- 
ratius the Prænomen of Marcus, inſtead of that of 
Caiut. Againſt them we have the Authorities of 
the Faſti Capitolini, and Dion. Hal. 
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Year of in the Harangues made to the People, and in the Senate. The Conſuls were not Hr 
R O M E ſtaggered by the Fury of the Tribunes, ror the Tribunes brought to any Complianes F oy 


CCXCVI. 


C. HoraTivs 
PuLvILLUs, 


and Q. Minvu- 


+1705 Aucunl. mand that the Number of their College ſhould be doubled; and that inſtead of e : 


dus, Conſuls. 
Livy B. 3. 
c. 30. 


fering the Commanalty to have any Share in it! Let us overlook them, and march 
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by the Approach of the Enemy. In the mean time the Republick began to be in 77 
imminent Danger: And then the Tribunes affected Moderation. Bur they contri. en 
ed to take a new Advantage of the publick Diſtreſs. Their Project was to de. 
ten Tribunes ſhould be created. The Reaſon of this was, that they had in vam Ml 
attempted to get a neceſſary Law paſſed for five Years together; and that the Rea 
why the Senate rendered their Attempts fruitleſs, was only becauſe there were not 757. 
bunes enough, to be a match for three hundred Senators. In ſhort they reſolved not to 
conſent to the levying of the Troops, till the Senate ſhould have ar leaſt conſented, to 
the increaſing the Number of the Tribunes. | 1 


Ir muſt be granted, that if the Patricians had among them the 1 Share of 


true Roman Wiſdom, accompanied with Greatneſs of Soul; the Plebeian Faction, on Ent 
the other Hand, aſſiſted by the Tribunts, was more artful, and generally ſpeaking to WM fart 
more effectual Means to gain their Ends. In the preſent Inſtance the Senate wa, WAN Bud 
over-reached by the People; whoſe Power was exceedingly increaſed by augmenting | = 
the Number of their Tribunes. In ſhort, the Senators had better have accepted the Ml ſuck 
Terentian Law, at that time, than ſuffered the College of Tribunes to ger ſuch an f 
Aſcendant, as would make them Maſters of Affairs ever after, and put them in a Con- bs 


dition to exact the paſſing of the Law they requeſted, whenever they pleaſed. The Steps MN ine 


the Tribunes took to obtain this Addition to their College were theſe. It has been ov. WA 1a 
ſerved that the Aqui and the Sabines committed Hoſtilities in the moſt cruel man. b 
ner, both in the Roman Territories, and thoſe of the Allies of the Republick, wich heir 
Impunity. Rome ſeemed deaf to the Complaints of her own Subjects in the Coun- tun! 
cry, and to the repeated Cries of the Latins. The Enemies over-run the moſt 1 at 
fruitful Plains, as if they had been a Deſert, without meeting with any Reſiſtance, / 
On the other hand, the Tribunes rejoiced at it, and thought of nothing but turn. WR 8 
ing it to their own Advantage. Compaſſion was no where to be found, but in WA und 

the Breaſts of the Patricians. Till at laſt the Obſtinacy of the People in oppoling WA hear 
the Levies, and the Neceſſity of railing an Army, were at the fame time ſo great, that WAA man: 
the Conſuls thought themſelves obliged to ſummon an extraordinary Aſſembly of the WM 17, | 
Senate to deliberate about the preſent Troubles. And Nuintius Cincinnatus was called WAN Rom 
from his Solitude to aſſiſt at it. He, as having been Dictator, firſt gave his Opinion: WAA Stor 
The Rectitude of whoſe Intentions, and whoſe Capacity for publick Buſineſs, were well Wor: 
known. Conſcript Fathers, (aid he to the Senate, it is equally dangerous for you, ei. dico; 
ther to grant the People the Law they propoſe, or to leave our Lands, and thaſe of or Wl public 
Allies, defenceleſs. To conſent to this Law, is to deſtroy the Authority of the Conſuls; ce r: 
it is even degrading the Patricians. To give up our Lands to be plundered by the Eu- t, 
72 is to loſe our Credit among the Nations, which are our Friends ; and to increaſe abi 
the Pride of thoſe who are jealous of us. What Method then can we find out 10 8 Pw)! 
prevent theſe two Evils at the 7 9 Time? Conſcript Fathers, the preſent Wounds 92 
of the State are not to be cured but by violent Remedies. Conſult your own Hearts, Wl «cuſe 
what ſay they? Have you Courage enough to take it upon your ſelves to deliver WM Th 
our Lands, and to raiſe an Army of Patricians alone, for the good of our Count)? ll forcla 
If you dare do it, let the People and their Tribunes continue idle Let us with our 0wn Wl taps 

Forces only, 416 by our Clients, and perhaps ſome of the wiſeft of the Citizens, in lind 
dertake to repulſe the Enemy. Happy ſhall we be, if we die in defence of the com. buns 
mon Cauſe, and yet more ſo, if we reap the Fruits of a Viftory, without ſif. i ticic 


againſt the Enemy our ſelves. I am not afraid to expoſe my ſelf to the ſame Dang! 
with you; Nor * J imagine that the 2 antient Senators will refuſe their Services 
to 7 the public Liberty. | 

Tux Advice of the Muffrious Quintius was reccived with Applauſe. All the Pa- 
tricians, the oldeſt not excepted, promiſed to take the Field, and incorporate chem- 
ſelves into the Legions like common Citizens. And indeed the Number of the 


Nobles was almoſt equal to that of the People; they, when joined with their 
Clients, were capable of making a formidable Army. The Conſul Horatius Was en; would 
truſted with putting this Deſign in Execution. But before he engaged in ſo un- ig ma 
common an Undertaking, he thought himſelf obliged to inform the Nr — 1 licir F 
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| ; Hratius declared the Reſolution of the Senate, to the Curie aſſembled ; and 
BW kd whether they were willing to join with the Patricians in their Deſigns. 


/rginius, who ſpoke for the Tribunes, refuſed, in the Name of the People, to 
ere in the Army, till the Terentian Law was accepted. Upon this, the Con- 


arg 


Year of 


ROME 
CCOCXCVI. 


C. Horartivs 
PuLviLius, 


xl addreſſed himſelf to him perſonally in this manner. Great Glory indeed it is for you, **; * 
Virginius, and your Collegues, to have divided the People and the Senate! Shall our Con- rius Aveun- 


queſts and thoſe of our Anceſtors be by that means brought to nought ? No, Virginius, 
1 We alone will our ſelves preſerve the Fruits of the Sweat and Blood of ſo many 
illuſtrious Romans. Perhaps the Gods, who have ſo often bleſſed this State with their 
Aſſiſtance, will yet protect it. At leaſt we ſhall find a glorious Death, in endeavourm 

j ſave it. As for you, keep your ſelves ſhut up like Women, within theſe Walls, 
md betray the common Intereſt, by ſetking your own Safety! But what am I ſaying ? 
ll your Inactivity ſecure you? Can you poſſibly avoid loſmg, either the Glory of the 
Enterprize if we conquer, or Life and Liberty, if we are conquered ? No, all our Miſ- 
tunes will rebound upon you. Vain hope, to think to eſcape the Enemy, when the whole 
Budy of the. Patricians is cub in pieces by them. Ton will then ſee your ſelves made 
Naves by thoſe, whom you have made pals under the Yoke; whoſe Cities you have 
ſacked; and whoſe Spoils you have ſo often turned into Trophies. Where will you then 
ful Commanders to reſiſt and overcome them? Have not all the Generals the Republick 
hus yet had, been taken out of the Patricians? Theſe, inconſiderate People, are the Misfor- 
tunes into which you are going to plunge your ſelves! But why do I apply my ſelf to the 
Multitude, whoſe only Fault is being too credulous ? It is you, Virginius, it is you, Tribunes, 
who are the Cauſes of all our Misfortunes. Tour inſatiable Deſires draw the People on to 


Nus, Conſuls. 


their Ruin againſt their Will. But let them run headlong into Deſtruction, whilſt we ob. 


lan certain Glory, either by ſaving our Country, without their Aſſiſtance, or by periſhing 
in attempting to ſave it! As for you, go on with your Schemes for making Laws, when 
ju ſhould be fighting, and continue in an idle Indolence, which may prove fatal to you! 

SCARCE had Horatius ended his Diſcourſe, when the deep Sighs of the oldeſt 
nd moſt venerable Senators, who came to the Aſſembly with the Conſuls, were 
heard by the People, who began to be moved; when Horatius went on in this 
manner, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe wiſe old Men. Yenerable Fathers of your Coun- 
try, be not afflicted! Tou have 1 ſome true Sons of Eneas left among the Nobility of 
Rome, who will carry their Fathers upon their Shoulders, to reſcue them from the 
word, and the Flames. When the People, moved at this Sight, and the Conſuls 
Words, began to ſhew their Concern, the artful Virginius took this Opportunity to 
dcover the Deſign he had in view. No, ſays he, we dont pretend to obſtruct the 
publick Good. If it be neceſſary to Jujpens our Purſuits, as to the Terentian Law, we 
ae ready to ſacrifice our Intereſts to the common Neceſſity. We have only one Favour to 
at, which may perhaps put an end to our Deſires of obtaining a Law to reſtrain the 
mbitrary Proceedings of the Conſuls. Double the Number f the Tribunes, and the 
Ieople will readily conſent to enter into military Service. But if your Contempt, or your 
Krone make you give us another Refuſal, in an Afﬀair of ſo little Importance; then 
ruſe your ſelves — of the Misfortunes you ſhall bring upon the Republik. 

Inis unexpected Requeſt of the Tribunes divided the Senate. Very few of them 
brelaw the Conſequences of it. Quintius Cincinnatus himſelf declared for it. Per- 
laps his Love for is Country, and the Neceſſity of repulſing the Enemy, might 
bind him. Or he might be of Opinion, that when the College of the Tri- 

was increaſed, it would be the more eaſy to ſow Diviſions among them, and 
heir Number would prove fatal to them. The Authority of ſo wiſe a Patrician, 
41 a Majority for his ſide of the Queſtion. But Appius Claudius was of a 
different Opinion. He ſeems to have derived from his Fathers an implacable Hatred 
bthe People, and the Tribunes. He might likewiſe be perhaps governed only by the 
teredirary Maxim of his Family, that all the Requeſts of the I ribunes ought to be ſuſ- 
Med, without ſeeing into all the fatal Conſequences that might attend the granting 
em this Requeſt. He therefore remonſtrated to the Senate, that by increaſing the 
College of the Tribunes, they would increaſe their Inſolence; that they would not fail 
of abuſing the Readineſs of The Fathers, in complying with their Demands; that they 
vould not ſtop there; and that one Fayour granted would only be a Step towards ask- 
"3 many more. But it was the Fate of the Claudi not to be believed, even when 
beir Remonſtrances were of moſt Advantage to the Republick. Quintiuss O * 

3 00 
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Year of took place; and the Senate made a Decree, whereby they gave the People leave to 

ROM E choole ten Tribunes for themſelves annually ; provided they would not continue them 
dove one Year in their Office. The Centuries confirmed the Decree with their . ; 

C. Hozarws frages, and then it became a Law. And the People did not delay making uſe of this | 
 FuLvitws. new Conceſſion. The Tribes were aſſembled, and they choſe two Tribunes out of cc, Ml 
rius Avcurt- Of the five firſt Claſſes; for as to the ſixth, it was too contemptible to have any Magi. | . 
1 ſtrates taken out of it. | 
B. 10.p.6531, F. XIII. Wax the Tribunes were ſatisfied, there was no longer any Oppoſition made 
to the legal Enrolments. Two Armies were immediately raiſed. The firſt fell by Lot 

ro the Conſul Minutius, to be led againſt the Sabines: the ſecond was committed to the 

Conduct of Horatius, who was to march with it againſt the Aqui. Minulius upon 

his Entrance into Sabimia found no Enemies. They were retired into their Cities 

and had left their Territory open to the Plunder of the Romans. But Horatius made 

a more glorious Campaign. He came up with the A que near Algidus, and gaye 

them Barrel. Who being routed, after a conſiderable Los, left the Conqueror Maſter 

of the Country. He retook Corbio and Ortona from them, and reſtored the latter to 

the Latins. But he puniſhed the Inhabitants of Corbio with Severity. He razed the 

City, and it is now difficult to ſay exactly where it ſtood. | ; 

Year of TRE Conſuls after this led back their Armies to Rome, only to chooſe their Suc- 


B. 10. ia. thought would eaſily be brought to bear at a proper time. All Efforts were now 53 
N B. 3. made to gain Ground upon the Senate and the Conſuls. But whatever ſome Hiſto- W 
"3" rians may fay of it, it is not probable, that the ſame Tribunes were continued in their WM 


upon their Orders, at the Place appointed for their Deliberations. Hitherto © the 
Conſuls only had the right of aſſembling them: And by that means they ſhifted off 
the Propofls of the Tribunes, and found out an hundred Pretences to defer the aſſem- 


bling of the Senators. The Method he took was to offer the Conſuls a Petition in long 
| favour of the People. He deſired that a large uninhabited piece of Ground on the eyes 

Dian. Hal. Hill Aventinus might be given to the poor Citizens, to build them Houſes there. As only 
B. 10. 5. 657, populous as Rome was, there was yet a great deal of waſte Ground in it: It was not butio 
_ DRL | '$ build. 
58 Marcus Valerius is ſurnamed Lactuca by Dio- Dictator; with this Proviſo, that in the Abſence, lever; 
dorus Siculus. The Faſti Capitolini give him both or for want of theſe chief Magiſtrates, the Pretors, Floor 
the Surnames of Maximus and Laftncinus, The the Governor of Rome, the Interrex, and after them 8 5 
latter was, according to Pliny B. 19. affected by the Tribanes of the People, had the ſame Prerogs- 7 vs 
ſome of the Valerian Family; The Faſti of Cuſ- tive; as we learn from Varro, as quoted by Aulus Wc 
pinian give theſe two Conſuls the Surnames of Gellius, B. 14. c. 7. The Decemviri, the Miltary the ! 
Maximus, and Celimontanus. 5 Tribunes, and the Triumviri, who were inyeſte my v 

59 If we may believe Livy, the Tribunes for the with the Power of the Conſuls, could likewiſe al- lk 
Year 296. were continued for the Year 297. in ſemble the Senators at their Pleaſure. The General Ck I 

contempt of the Regulation made both by Senate of the Horſe, who was the ſecond Perſon after the their 

and People, that the ſame Tribunes ſhould not be Dictator, had alſo the ſame Authority in Jaws 

continued above one Year. But what makes Livy's when this firſt Magiſtrate was engaged Abroad: 6 * 

Teſtimony in this Caſe ſuſpected, is, that Dion. Levy B. 8. gives us an Inſtance of it. Ls fr of G 
Hal. who is generally very exact in his Account of equizum clam ex caſtris & patre auctore M. 2 of & 
Facts of this Nature, ſays nothing of this Continu- vocato Senatu, &c. In order to have the Allende! 3 
ance. He even ſeems to inſinuate the contrary, a lawful one, it was neceſſary it ſhould be calle 2 5 
when he ſays, that he Tribunes for this laſt Year by the unanimous Conſent of both Conſuli, of ® 45 7 


aſurped the right of aſſembling the Senate. To ſpeak leaſt without any Oppoſition from either of the: 
in this manner, is * that the Tribunes for This Appian declares, B. 2. de Bello Civili. Neue — bon 


the former Vear were different from theſe. enim Senatus haberi poterat, ſine voluntate S aulo- Be Sa 
o It is true, the right of aſſembling the Senate ritate utriuſque Conſulis, | 4 On y 


belonged only to the Conſult, and à Fortiori to the 
A — b E \ — | * * . Tek / 5 C57 evel) 
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gery where full of Buildings. Before they could take Poſſeſſion of the Ground, it Year of 
s neceſſary that the Senate ſhould agree to the Tribunes Requeſt ; but the Conſuls * = ME 
ere not inclined to aſſemble it. They delayed the Affair, juſt as Icilius foreſaw they ag 
WT ould. He therefore ſent to require the Conſuls,) by an Officer of his College, to M. Varemwvs 
\ſemble the Senate without delay. The Boldneſs of the Tribune, his Summons, and ag gr Ws 
he manner in which he preſumed to ſend it, by an inferior Officer, were equally omi Taico- 
locking to the Conſuls: So that they uſed the Officer ill; but the Tribunes made Re- vrus, Conſuls. 
pulls, in their Turn, upon one of the ConſuPs Lictors, whom they ſeized. They 
threatened him with nothing leſs than getting him condemned by the People, to be 
own down headlong from the Top of the Capitol. Never were the Conſuls more 
enlible of their Weakneſs. In order to deliver the Man out of the People's Hands, 
hey endeavoured to ſow Diviſion among the Tribunes. It was formerly enough to 
make any of the Decrees of that Body ineffectual, if one only oppoſed it. But latterly, 
eſpecially ſince the Tribunes had been increaſed in Number, the Members of the Col- 
kge had agreed, that Affairs ſhould be determined among them by a Plurality of 
Voices. This they thought an important Article, to hinder the Patricians from cor- 
upting any one of their Collegues, in order to bring their Deliberations to nothing. 

M ſoon as they entered upon their Office, they ſwore upon the Altars, to keep this 

Regulation inviolate. The Conſuls therefore had no Hopes of ſaving their Lictor any 
aher Way, than by getting the moſt antient Senators to intercede with the Tribunes. 

And their Officer was releaſed after long Debates in the Senate between the Fathers 

md the Tribunes. But Icilius then proved to the Aſſembly, that the Tribunes had a 

ght of aſſembling the Senate, when they pleaſed; and by his Eloquence and Intereſt, 

he gained a Point fo contrary to the Dignity of the Conſcript Fathers. Nay the Tri- 

hne did more. He forced the Senators to paſs four Laws, which he had drawn up, 

n relation to this new piece of Ground, which was going to be inhabited. The firſt 

ms thus expreſſed. Hoey private Perſon, who ſÞall once legally get a Place in it, ſhall 

E maintained in the Poſſeſſion of it. The ſecond ran thus, Whoever ſhall have uſurped 

a Ground from the Publick, ſhall be obliged to reſtore it. The third was this: JYhen 

m Building ſhall be finiſhed by the Undertaker, A 7 ſhall be appointed to ſet 

65! Value upon it. And the fourth enafted, That all the Ground which belonged to 

the Publick, and was not built upon, ſhould be diſtributed among the People gratis. This 

Law, or rather theſe four $2 Laws, which were called The Icihan Law, was paſſed in 
$ ſolemn Comitia, as thoſe in which the Conſuls were elected. It was engraven on 

1Pillar of Braſs, which was ſet up in the Preſence of the Pontifices, —_ and ſome 

Kcrificers, in the Temple of Diana, on the Hill Aventinus. Bur if the [cilian Law paſ- 

ed in a manner without Oppoſition, it was in hopes that the People, who had been 
lng refuſed Lands Abroad, would now be content with having Room to build them- 

elves Houſes in the City. Nevertheleſs theſe Hopes were vain; this Precaution ſerved 

only to revive the next Year the Peoples Earneſtneſs ro have a Share in the Diſtri- 

bution of the conquered Lands. However, the reſt of the Year was ſpent only in 

building Houſes. The richeſt built whole Houſes for themſelves. The reſt joined 

leveral together, in the Expence of theſe new Buildings, and ſome had the Ground- 
Floors, others the upper Stories. 

XIV. Taz Authority of the Conſuls had received a yrom Wound, which was felt by Year of 
J. Romilius, and 63 C. Veturius, the Conſuls for the ſucceeding Year, It was then 8 Ke FA 
the Fate of the Republick not to enjoy any Tranquillity at Rome, bur whilſt the Ene- ö 
my was at the Gates of it. All Intervals of Peace Abroad, were remarkable for pub- T. Rommtivs 
lick Diſturbances at Home. L. Icilius and his Collegues had juſt been continued in OO 
their Office as Tribunes. The People either had no Regard for the Decree of the Se- 


61 That is, that they who had built on a piece 63 Diodorus gives T. Romilius the Surname of 
of Ground, uſurped either by the Violence or Fraud Haticanut, and C. Veturius that of Cicurinus. The 
of another, ſhould have their Expences paid them, Faſti of e call theſe Conſuls Geminus and 
According to the Arbitration and Eſtimate of expe- Faticanus. In the Faſti Siculi we read Rocus and 
tenced Workmen. Veiurius, and in the Faſti Capitolini, T. Romilins, 
62 Theſe four Laws ran thus. 1. Privati homi- T. F. T. N. with the Surnames of Rocas and Vari- 
nes bono jure parta poſſidento. 2. Per vim aut frau- canus. This Romilius is the ſame Pliny mentions 
em edificia ex publico occupata reſtituonto. 3. Ex B. 7. This Variety in the Annals proceeds from 
Thitrorum ſententia precium edificationis reddonto. the Multiplicity of Surnames. Sh ai 
+ Que publica ſunt, ca fine precio, plebi dividonto. | 
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Year of nate, which forbad theſe Continuations in Office; or elſe really thought, that the D. 
ROM E cree was to be underſtood only of the Year in which ir paſſed, and in whic 5 
2 Virginius had been deprived. Theſe Tribunes then made more Noiſe than e 5 
T. Romitivs in the Aſſemblies of the People; and revived again the Affair of the Terentig 5 | 
and C. VETU- Law. They were heard to fay among themſelves, that it would be a Shame U 3 
xius, Conſuls. f ow ; or 
Livy B. 3. them not to execute in two Years, what FYirginins and his Collegues had projected 
31. five Years ago; and that there would be juſt Cauſe to reproach them, that thei 

Number had been doubled in vain. The Conſuls were ſenſible enough, that th 
riſing Troubles would grow to a Head, if ſome Method was not found our, to 6,,M 
the Progreſs of them. The only Refuge was, to raiſe Armies; and give the Vivacity 
and Uneaſineſs of the Romans room to vent it ſelf Abroad. This was a wiſe Deſgn, M 
Dion. Hal. but it was imprudently executed. Inſtead of being contented with a moderate Army : 
B. 10. 5. 659. which might have been raiſed without Violence; the Conſuls were obſtinately bent 
upon ſhewing Fayour to none, and not admitting of any Excuſe for thoſe, who really 
were not able to march into the Field. The Citizens were preſſed into the Service M 
For Romilius was of an haughty Temper, and did not regulate the Sallies of it by hs 
Strength. He impriſoned thoſe who refuſed to inliſt themſelves, and ordered their 
Goods to be ſeized. Whence it is eaſy to judge, that the Tribunes would not neglect I. 
ſo favourable an Opportunity of gaining the Affections of the People, by undertaking I 
their Defence. They inveighed bitterly againſt the Conſuls, in Comitia aſſembled tor MI 
that Purpoſe. They accuſed them of having impriſoned a great many Citizens, though 
they implored the Aſſiſtance of the Tribunes: Which was an Infraction of the Pri- 
leges of Roman Citizens. But theſe Complaints and Invectives did not ſtop the Fury 
of the Conſuls. They became thereby only the more implacably ſevere, in the Afar M 
of inliſting Men. In ſhort the Tribunes found themſelves under a Neceſſity of making WM 
uſe of the People to repel the Violence of the Patrician Magiſtrates by Force: And the 
two Parties often came to Blows. The young Nobility fought for the Conſuls; and a 
Company of idle Fellows, of the vileſt part of the Populace, for the Tribunes. It ii 
not therefore to be wondered at, if in theſe Scuffles the Conſuls Party had the Adyan- 
tage. Which made the Tribunes think of an Expedient, to enlarge their Faction, and 
increaſe their Strength. One Day when the Country People were come into the Ciry, 
the Tribunes aſſembled then in Comitia, with the reſt of the Citizens, were under 
no Apprehenſions of the Inſults of the young Patricians. Icilius aſcended The Tribune, 
and complained to the People of the ill Uſage the Officers of the Tribunes had re- 
ceived. He repreſented to the Aſſembly, that he and his Collegues muſt lay down 
their Offices and leave the People defenceleſs, if they were not protected from the 
Outrages of the Conſuls: Upon which, the Reſentment of the People made them 
come to violent Reſolutions. They cried out that it was neceſſary to cite the Conſuls 
to appear before the Tribunal of the Curiæ, to anſwer for the Diſorders they had cau- 
ſed. On the other hand, the Conſuls, enraged at the Inſolence of the Tribunes, re- 
fuſed to appear. Then the Tribunes brought their Complaints to the Senate : Which 
wo! Ha to be accidentally aſſembled that Day. Standing in the midſt of the Hall, 
as the Tribunes uſually did, when they harangued the Senate, they expoſed the ſedti- 
ous Fury of the young Patricians, in a long Diſcourſe. They have, ſaid they, extend- 
ed their Violences even to us, and have in our Perſons done Diſhonour to a Characte, 
which both the Laws and Religion have made inviolable. If the Conſuls don't own 
themſelves to be the Authors of theſe Outrages, let them here deny it upon Oath, or if | 
they are afraid of being perjured, let them come and clear themſelves before the People. 
75 5 Wwe are 3 to aſſemble the Tribes together, to determine their Fate by the 
uffrages. | 
Dion. Hal. Uron this the Conſuls were obliged to make their Apology. Without diſowning 
B. 10. %. 660- that they were partly concerned in the late Troubles, they pretended the Tribunes 
| had been the Aggreſſors. It was you, ſaid they, who firſt preſumed to offer Violence 
to the chief Magiſtrates of the Republick. Jou, by your Officers and Ediles did your utmſt 
to get them caſt into Priſon. Tou, in Perſon, ſurrounded by a Guard of Plebeians, | el 
upon us, to ſeize us. Have you forgot, Tribunes, what 4 Diſtance, both your Bit! 
and the Laws make between you and us? A Conſul repreſents the Majeſty of 4 King. 

They are their Succeſſors, and inherit their Power. A Tribune is one of the common Peo- 

ple, whoſe uſurped Authority was from the beginning confined to undertaking the "—_ 
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Nobility of Rome will tamely ſubmit to the Ai ont you offer its chief Magiſtrates ? 
No, no, the Love of their Country, and their Zeal for Equity and Juſtice will make 
them take up Arms. Jon know their Valour, dread therefore their Reſentments. 

THESE warm Conteſts extremely embarraſſed the Senate. It was equally danger- 
ous to provoke the Tribunes, or debaſe the Conſuls. The Sitring was therefore ad- 
purned to another Day. In the mean time Lcilius called an Aſſembly of the People, 
wherein every one had a right to give his Opinion, The moſt factious thought the 
people ought to leave Rome once more, go up to The ſacred Hill, take Arms, and 
make War upon the Patricians. Bur the more moderate were of Opinion, that 
t would be beſt to proceed againſt the Conſuls in a legal manner, and to get them 
condemned by Law, either to Death or Baniſhment, for having been guilty of offering 
mrragious Violences to the facred Perſons of the Tribunes. The moſt mild Opinion 
of all was, that the moſt furious of the Patricians ought to be brought to Juſtice, 
without meddling with the Conſuls. This was the wiſeſt Advice; for if they had decreed 
that any painful Puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on the Conſuls, theſe Diviſions would 
haye been changed into a civil War, and Rome would have been utterly deſtroyed by 
is own Citizens. At length the People contented themſelves with ſummoning the 
Cmſuls to appear twenty ſeven Days after, that is, on the third Market-day. 

XV. Ix the mean time the Tribunes conſidered better of the furious Steps they had 
aken. They deſiſted from the Summons given the Conſuls, and declared in an Aſſembly of 
the People, that out of regard to the moſt yenerable Citizens of Rome, they would 
frgive the Conſuls the perſonal Injuries they had received from them; but could not 
be guilty of any neglect in maintaining the Intereſts of the People. Two Laws, ſaid 
they, have long laid before the Republick. Becauſe they are favourable to you, Romans, 
therefore they are oppoſed by the Senate. The firſt 66 pefſes thirty Tears ago ; and tho 
it was enacted in due Form, the Patrician Party has all along ſuſpended the Executi- 
mof it. It grants the People their Share in the conquered Lands. Our Conqueſts 
heve been enlarged, but are the Plebeians the richer for it? The ſecond Law, in 
which we are nearly concerned, is the Terentian. But though it was ſollicited for 
fre Tears together by the Tribune Virginius, and ſeveral Tears ſince by his Succeſſors, 
. would the Senate ever ſuffer it to paſs in the Comitia? And yet, what can be more 
i than to make the Deciſions of our Law-Suits uniform and conſiſtent, and to eſtabliſh 
Kules to be obſerved in giving Judgments, independent of the Humours of the e ges? 
Theſe are the tuo Things we are now to deliberate upon. Speak, Romans, declare your 
Omons without Fear. | | | 

Ar theſe Words, many brave Plebeians made loud Complaints about the Law 
mich was called Agraria, becauſe it appointed the Diſtribution of the Lands belong- 
ny to the Publick. Wie have ſpilt a great deal of our Blood, (aid they, to enlarge the 
Demeſns of the Republick, but what are we the better for it? Money and Favour cauſe 
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ty According to Val. Maximns B. 2. before the 
mes were admitted into the Senate, they wait- 
at the Door where they placed their Tribunals. 


lither the Decrees of the Senate were brought to 


bunt plebis : 9 neque vocationem, ut 
en c. For this Reaſon, Labeo Autiſtius, 
who was very learned in the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
Rome, refuſed to appear before one of the Tribune 


if the oppreſſed Plebeians by way 5% of Interceſſion. What right have you io cite the Year of 
(onſuls 55 to appear before your Tribunal? Can you bring even the loweſt of the Pa- ROME 
micians before the People, without the Conſent of the Senate ? Jon ſay you will call 8 


the Tribes together to condemn us by their Suffrages. Do you imagine then that the I Pore s, 
and C. VeTvu- 
RIUs, Con- 


"SS BSD v2 2 


hem. There they examined them carefully, and 
tiber approved of or rejected them as they thought 
it; ſubſcribing the Word Veto for the Negative, and 
te Letter T for the Affirmative, which ſignified the 
4Ceptance and Conſent of the Tribune. Some- 
nes they ſuſpended the Execution of the Decrees 


md them. But this Cuſtom was afterwards chang- 

35 will appear by the Sequel of our Hiſtory. 
e Tribuncs of the People had, ſtrictiy ſpeak- 
15 no right of citing the Magiſtrates, or even pri- 
* Perſons, to appear before their Tribunal; but 
101 could impriſon any Citizen, as Aulus Gellius 
Ky expreſly, B. 13. In magiſtratu, habent alii vo- 
"mem, alii prenſionem : vocationem ut Conſules, 
'&er1 qui babent imperium; prenſiouem ut Tri- 


" the Senate, till they had more maturely conſi- 


who had cited him by an Officer. He gave no 
other Reaſon for his Refuſal, but this, that the Tri- 
bunes could not juſtly aſſume an Authority which 
did not belong to their Office; that they might in- 
deed come themſelves to his Houſe, and cauſe him 
to be taken up, if they thought fit ; but that their 
Summons was null, becauſe it was not ſent by a 
lawful Authority. We have this Story in Aulus 
Gellias B. 1, 

66 The Law here ſpoken of, is that which was 
made by the Conſul Caſſius, in the Year 267. not- 
withſtanding the Oppoſition of his Collegue Virgi- 
mins, We have already ſpoken of it. This Law 
raiſed many Troubles then, and became one fatal 
Source of the Diviſions which afterwards aroſe be- 
tween the Pazricians and the People. _— 


' the 


R1Vs, Con- 
| ſuls. 
4 
| 
Dion. Hal. 
Val. Max. B. 3. 
Al. Gel. B.2. 


424 | 
Year of the Reward, which is due to our long Services, to be given only to the Patricians. Thi | 
ROM E was the common Complaint of all the People, but none of them repreſented it 1 * 
N. ſtronger Terms than the incomparable L. Sicinnius, who was ſurnamed Dentatus. He [a 
WY n ; 6 His 
TRoαν.tũ. , Fame is celebrated by all the Antients, as an Hero, of an 7 unparallel d Valour. He 
and C. VETU- was then of a proper Age to procure Reverence and Reſpect; and his Merit, 
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Soldier, gained him em Diſtinction among the Plebeians. He ſpoke as follows ik | 
| | 


the plain unaffected Eloquence of a Soldier, which charmed the whole Aſſembly, 


15 Me - ; | 5 b 
A WHOLE Day would not be ſufficient for me to give you a particular Acc n 
aring Arms for the Service of my Country. Tet was I not raiſed to the loweſt Ho il 
in the Army till within theſe thirty Tears. Under $55 the Conſulate of Sicinnius, iz 21 
War with the Volſci, the Centurion of my Cohort was killed in Battel, and our G. Edil 


B. 10. P. 662. 4 all the important Actions in which I have been engaged. This is the fortieth Tear of my HH 


lours taken. I alone reſifted the Enemy. I put them to flight, and recovered our Hund. Leg 
ards. And what was my Reward ? The Conſul only gave me a Crown of Gold, a 
made me a Centurion. In another Battel, the Tribune of my Legion was wounded, iii 15 
and thrown down upon the Ground, and his Eagle taken. I flew to the Tribune, 1 2 
ſaved him and retook the rig This Commander offered me the Place of that firſt Stand- © 
ard-bearer. I refuſed it, becauſe I would not be honoured to the Prejudice of a por * 
Man. Then the Conſul rewarded me. He made me the firſt Enſign, in the firſt Le. * 
gion, in his Army. From that time I roſè till I came to have a Command in the Ronan " 
Troops. Then the Reputation I had acquired, kept me in the Service, more than thei 2a, 
Advantage I got by it. There was not one Battel, in which I did not hazard my n of 
Life. In theſe forty Tears which I have been in the Service, I have been in an h g 
dred and twenty Actions. I have received five and forty Wounds, all before, aud mg r, 7 
one behind. I was wounded twelve times in one Day; which was at the _ 2 5 ſee 
Capitol from Herdonius. And yet all the Recompence I have had, has been mila d 0 | 
| | WF © har: 
Other: 
tzens, 
| recthel 
| une, 
TI 
br thoſ 
cording 
| | 3 noſe of 
67 Dion. Hal. B. 10. Pliny B. 7. Solinus c. 6. ſigned to expreſs the Exploits of L. Sicinniut. By ta em; 
Val. Maximus B. 3. and above ali Aulus Gellius Caducens, the Coiner perhaps intended to repreſen 
B. 2. have exceedingly commended this Roman, this Roman, as one who was by his Valour becom 6 Th 
whom we ſhall ſoon ſee Tribune of the rs un- the Arbiter of Death, as Virgil and Horace 1epre teral gay 
der the Conſulate of Spurius Tarpeins, and Aulus ſent Mercury to have been. Or perhaps, this Sym ielieged ( 
Aternius. What this laſt Author has collected out bol was deligned to repreſent the Peace and Hap Leaves. 
of the antient Annals of Rome, concerning Sicinnius pineſs which he procured for Rome by his Vie i Crown 
Dentatus, is this. This Hero by his Strength and ries. | f doldier w 
Valour merited the Surname of The Achilles of the 68 Dentatus was, according to Dion. Hal. Was then 
Romans. Multitudes of Battels in which he fought, eight Years old when he harangued the People. Emde of 
the Wounds and the military Honours he received, fought in the Year 266. when Aguilius Taſcus ns Mbattelle 
all teſtify the Ny of this great Man. And be- T. Sicinnius were Conſuls; for Dentatus 1s c rwe he 
ſides all this, he had a part in nine Triumphs of his Licinins, in Val. Maximus B. 3. in Ply B. 4 e que 
Generals. Antiquaries conjecture, and with Proba- ſeveral MSS. and in Lapas's Verſion. Now 1 * . 
bility enough, that one Siciunius cauſed the Medal the Year 266. to that we are now ſpeaking 9 z 5. 
above to be ſtruck, as a Monument of the Glory thirty two Vears complete. Why then does 1 0 70 The 
of his Family, and the heroical AQions of Denta- zatus reckon but thirty Years from Sicinnius to er that fi 


tus, one of his Anceſtors. The Words Fokri- time? This is the Foundation of Glareas's C 
TUDo PopulI RoMAni, engraven round the Head rection, who thinks that inſtead of fe 
on the Medal, the Palm, and the Crown, are de- ovght to read rg¹e e xai durfen. 1 
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SY onal, | 
A Hreſcore Bracelets, eighteen 70 Lances, and five and twenty Sets of Furniture for Hor- 
Combat, at the Heads of the Armies. This is all my Fortune, after ſo many Fatignes, 
md ſo much Glory. What Share have I had of thoſe fruitful Fields, which J helped 
4 conquer from the Hetturians, the Sabines, the Aqui, the Volſci, and in the Country 
bout the Pontine Lale? Impudent Uſurpers have poſſeſſed themſelves of them. Have 
the People ever conſented to give them the Property of them? If they had ſerved as 
Ing as 1, yet they ought to have confined their Pretenſions to an equal Diftribution of 
te conquered Lands. But by what military Exploits have they deſerved to be preferred 
ere me ? Let them appear! Let them ſhew their Wounds, or the Rewards they have 
five after Battel ! Theſe are not doubtful Proofs of Merit. All the Glory 
they have, they derive from their Birth, and they owe their new Poſſeſſions to the 
Number of their Friends. Being Patricians, as our Kings were, they imitate their 
Tamy. They even carry it ſo far, as to attempt to hinder our Complaints by No- 
Ince, and not permit us to ſpeak of our Misfortunes. It was a violent Af of Y- 
ran in them, to throw down the famous Conſul Caſſius, the Author of the Agrarian 
Lad, headlong from the Capitol. It was likewiſe by another Act of the ſame kind, that 
they deſtro ed the Tribune Genucius, who would have renewed that Law, eleven Tears 
er. And to this Day, they are as tyrannical as ever. Our Tribunes abuſed, their 
ales and their other Officers beaten, the Plebeians inſulted, all theſe things, Roman 
heople, ſhew how little Liberty you have left! But what am 1 ſojing ? Ton have 
mugh yet, to revenge your ſelves on your Tyrants, by your own Suffrages. Let iis 
eue, I ſay, let us revive the Agrarian Law! If the young Patricians 70 it, do you, 
Tribunes, let them feel all the Effects of your Power. But let us not be raſh in our 
Revenge. Let us keep the Puniſhment of the Conſuls in reſerve, till after their Depo- 
ſtim, Let us at preſent content our ſelves with puniſbing the factious Touth, whont 
ey make uſe of, to obſtrut? our juſt Pretenſions. 0. | 

Tavs. ſpake Sicinnius, and in ſo numerous an Aſſembly, none durſt contradict 
im, The Tribunes appointed Comitia for the next Day, in which the Affair of the 
Lay was to be determined. The Conſuls were alarmed at this Delign, and aſſembled 
the boldeſt of the Senators together at their own Houſes, and came to a Reſolution, 
o try all Ways to diſturb the next Day's Comitia, firſt by gentle Means, and then by 
Force, The Methods the Conſuls took to put their Deſign in execution, were theſe. 
ay in the Morning the Patricians appeared in the Forum, attended by their Friends 
ud Clients. They inveſted the Tribune, from whence the Conſuls and Tribunes were 
o harangue; and ſurrounded all the Palliſado, within which the People were to be. 
Others who were ſcattered about in the Forum in little Parties were to ſtop the Ci- 
tens, and hinder them from entering within the Bar of the Voting- place. Ne- 
* there was a Mixture of both Plebeians and Nobility round about the Tri- 
une. N 98 cs 
ITnx Conſuls and Tribunes had already taken their Places, when Orders were given 
br thoſe who had any thing to ſay againſt the Law, to declare their Sentiments. Ac- 
cordingly ſome Patricians ſpoke, but they were not regarded. On one Hand, 
ole of their own Party encouraged them, and the Plebeians on the other inſulted 
em; and on both Sides they made ſo much Noiſe, that the Speakers were not 


69 The Myxral Crown was the Reward the Ge- Haſta pura. It was ſo called, becauſe it was not 


ys, which are made the Rewards of Valor, fourteen Civick Crowns, one Obſidi- Year of 
three 59 Mural, eight others for different Services, fourſcore and three Collars, AY - | - 


i. I likewiſe got nine 7" other Sets from as many Enemies whom I conquered in ſingle T. Ropes, 
an EU- 


tral gave to him, who firſt ſcaled the Walls of a 
beleged City. It was at firſt made of nothing but 
caves. Pliny ſays, B. 6. c. 4. that Romulus gave 
i Crown of Len to Hoſts, who was the firſt 
doldier who mounted the Walls of Fidena, which 
Vas then beſieged. Afterwards, this Crown was 
made of Gold according to Aulus Gellius; it was 
Mbattelled like the Walls of a City, in the man- 


ler we have repreſented it above. Muralis eft co- 


Mg que donatur ab imperatore, cui primus mu- 
* ſuabiit. Tacirco quaſi muri pinnis decorata eſt. 


70 The Lance here meant, is that Lance, or ra- 
er that ſort of Pike, which the Romans called 


Qqqqq 


pointed with Iron. -It was often given as a Reward 
to thoſe Soldiers, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


Battel. Virgil mentions it, 


Ila vides pur Fuvenis qui nititur haſta. En. 5. 
Cato calls this military Reward Haſta donatica. 
71 Pliny B. 7. Val. Maximus B. 3. and Solinus 
c. 6. ſay that Dentatus was eight times victorious 
in theſe ſingle Combats. And at this rate he could 
have got but eight Sets of Furniture, for the Re- 
wards of his eight Victories. But to make him 
Amends, Val. Maximns gives him a hundred and 
eighty Collars, and Pliny B. 7. above a hundred and 
ſixty Bracelets. - Fa | 
heard. 
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R O M E has been 


« 


CCXCVIII. 
A 


ius, Conſuls. 


Livy B. 3. 

b. 31. 

Dion. Hal. 
B. 10. p. 668. 
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Year of heard. The Conſuls complained of it to the Tribunes, who anſwered , 

long diſcuſſed. What more can be ſaid upon it? The Peoples 
ing has been no Loſs to them. The greateſt part of the Day was ſpent in 
T. Routavs tercations, when the People prepared to divide themſelves into their 
and C. Verv- their Suffrages. 


were appointed to rake them. The Tribunes ran into the midſt of theſe bold you; 


Fellows to ſtop their Fury. They were allowed to paſs, without ſuffering any Dif. | | 


reſpect; but at the ſame time the young Patricians were neverthelets active in diſperſing 


the People, and driving them from the Place of the Aſſembly. In ſhort the Nobility gor WM 
the better of the Citizens, and the Law did not paſs. The Patricians who ſignalised Ml 
themſelves moſt in theſe Troubles, were the Sempronii, Poſthumii, and the Cel al 
illuſtrious Names, and whoſe Families had moſt Intereſt in Rome. 


This Ln : ; 
not her 
theſe Al. 
Then the young Patricians contained themſelves no longer, Ther 
hindered the People from uniting themſelves into Bodies according to their Tribe, 
They overturned the Baskets, wherein were thrown the Tablets on which the 1 


Votes 
were written, ſnatched away the Tablets, and offered Violence 


to the Officers, wuo 


On theſe therefore 


the Tribunes thought it proper that the Puniſhment of this ſeditious Enterprize ſhoy14 WM 


fall. 
increaſeFby it. 
to fix u 


Only the young Patricians were 
the Puniſhment which ſhould be decreed them. 


The Conſuls were not any more cited to _—_ _ = „ ſhould be 
ummoned: And t ifficulty vas 


Ir was then cuſtomary in Rome, to determine what Puniſhment the Abuse de. 4 
ſerved, in caſe he was convicted, before his Crime was reported to the People. The 


Fact. The Tribunes therefore, 


Tribunes judged beforchand of the Law, and the People were Judges of the : | 
| 7 in an Aſſembly of ſome conſiderable Citizens, delibe. Ml 
rated what Puniſhment they ſhould affix to the Crime of the three Patricians. Some 12 Ml 


voted for Death, others for Baniſhment : But the grave Sicinnius was for the leaſt Pu- 


niſhment the Laws enjoyned, which was 
Uſe of the Teinple of Ceres. At lengt 


the Confiſcation of all their Goods 73,to the 3 | 
h the Day came for the Trial of the K- 


promi, Poſthumii, and Clelii. The Senate gave their Conſent to it for fear the 


thought a repara 
to be condemned. So that the Jud 


gment of the People paſſed upon them, by de- 


fault: But the Body of the Patricians raiſed a Tax among themſelves, and redeemed 


the confiſcated Eſtates of their condemned Brethren. 
reſtored the Republick ſome Moments Tranquilliry 74, 


the Senate for the Tribunes, 


C XVI. Bur this demeſtick Peace was ſoon diſturbed by foreign Enemies. News was 


brought to Rome, that the Haui were entered into the Territory of Tiſculum, and had 5 | 


ravaged the Country, and that the City was expoſed to a Siege. It was a Debt due to the 


72 In a criminal Affair, wherein the Queſtion 
was, whether the guilty Perſon ſhould be condemn- 
ed to death, the Comitia by Tribes had no Juriſdic- 
tion. The Cognizance of it belonged to the Comi- 
zia by Centuries. How then could any vote for the 
Death of the Sempronii, Poſthumii, and Clælii, 
who were only accuſed before the Tribes? In an- 
ſwer to this, it muſt be ſaid, either that the moſt 
Mutinous, in the Heat of their Zeal againſt the 
young Patricians, aſſumed a Right which did not 
belong to them; or that in caſe they had concluded 
for Death, the Affair would have been brought be- 
fore the Tribunal of the Centuries when aſſembled 
upon the Summons of the Tribunes; or laſtly, that 
the Sentence of Death which ſhould have been pro- 
nounced by the Tribes, ought not to have paſſed 
for a formal Judgment, but only for an Obſervance 
of the ſacred Law, which declared all thoſe pro- 
ſcribed, who ſhould offer any Violence to the Per- 


ſons of the Tribunes, or hinder them in the Execu- 


tion of their Office. What. confirms this laſt Opi- 
nion is, that the. Tribes, in the Meu which 
was before held on this Subject, did in effect pro- 


poſe to regulate their Deliberations, by that ſacred 


W, which guarded them againſt the Qutrages of 
the Nobility, under Pain of Death, and Confiſca- 
tion of Goods to the uſe of the Goddeſs Ceres. 
bonaque ejus Cereri 


S/ quis contra faxit, ſacer efto, 
dicata ſunto. 


73 That is, that the Goods of the Accuſed ſhould : 
This Conſecration had 


be conſecrated to Ceres. 
its particular Form, and Ceremonies. We learn 
from Tally, pro domo ſua, that the Tribune aſcend- 
ing The Tribune from whence Harangues were made, 
in the ſight of the People aſſembled, firſt veiled his 
Head, and then pronounced from thence, an antient 
Form of Conſecration, in the Preſence of one of 
the Pontifices, and before a Pan of burning Coals: 
And this Ceremony was accompanied with a Sacri- 
fice to the Divinity, to whoſe uſe the Goods were 
confiſcated. Tull) likewiſe ſpeaks of a Player on 
the Flute, who pronounced the ſame Form, with a 
loud Voice, jointly. with the Pontiſices and the Tri- 
bane. It was cuſtomary in Rome, to admit Mufi- 


cians to bear a part in the ſolemn Acts of naß 


on. Si Tribanus plebis verbis non minus prijcts, 
pene ſolemuibus, bona civis cujuſpiam conſecrarit.— 
An conſecratio nullum jut habet? Dedicatio ef r 
zoſa. Quid ergo ills tum obteſtatio Tibicims* = 
* quid preces, quid priſca verba voluerunt : 
74 Livy paſſes over in Silence the Debates about 
the Agrarian Law, which incenſed the People 4- 
gainit the Patricians, Siciunius Dentatus's Harangue, 
and the Decree paſſed againſt thoſe of the three a” 
trician Families, who oppoſed the Publication f 
the Law with moſt Vigour. The Learned, - 
among others Glarean, charge this Omiſſion on 
Latin Hiſtorian as a Fault. 5 
| Fidelity 


People ſhould run into greater Exceſſes, if they refuſed it. Beſides, Confiſcation was - 
ble Misfortune. ' The Accuſed did not appear, and ſuffered themſelves 


However, this Deference of ; 


* 
7 


fetchi! 


t nec 
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Fidelity of theſe good Allies, not to delay ſending them Succours. So that the Senate or- 
tered the two Conſuls to march immediately to their Defence. But the Tibunes ſtarted the 
ial Difficulties againſt raiſing an Army of Citizens. However this did not ſeem to 
-mbarraſs them. The Senate following the former Advice of Quintius Cincinnatus, 
made a Decree, that the Patricians with their Clients ſhould go and end the 
War: adding, that if any Plebeians would join them of their own accord, Prayers 
hould be offered up to the Gods, to be propitious to them, and to confound the De- 
ſgns of all thoſe who ſhould deſert them. The Decree was read to the People, and 
many honeſt Plebeians inliſted themſelves, though not ſo much out of Affection to 
the Conſuls, as to the People of Tuſculnm, they thinking it ſhameful to ſuffer them to 
periſh, The brave Sicinnius was one of the firſt who offered to join the Conſular Ar- 
ny. He put himſelf at the Head 75 of. a Cohort of eight hundred Soldiers, all Men 
of Experience and Reſolution, who had already ſerved the Republick as long as the 
Laws required. Theſe brave Veterans, whom no Body could have forced into the 
Amy, voluntarily put themſelves under Sicinniuss Command, to gain themſelves Glory 
by following his Steps. This may be faid to have been the fineſt and beſt Troop the 
Republick had a great while ſeen. EAN 

Tax Conſuls marched out of Rome in great State, with an Army, which was pret- 
y numerous, and well provided. But the Aqui did not wait for them in 
te Neighbourhood of Tuſculum; they retired to their own Frontiers, near Algj- 
= /. There they encamped on a ſteep Rock, and ſoon faw the Romans advance to- 
A ds them, and entrench themſelves near them. The Aqui obſerved for ſome 
ine the Poſture of the Romans, and judged that their Army was not ſtrong, becauſe 

ey had not attempted to make any Attack. This inſpired. them with Contempt 
for the Conſuls, and this Contempt begat Confidence in them. They therefore often 
macked little Parties of them, as they were leading their Horſes to the Water, and 
kiching Neceſlaries to the Camp: And the Conſiuls, provoked by theſe Inſults, thought 
t neceſſary not to delay giving Battel any longer. It was the Day Romilius was to 
command ; it belonged to him to give order for the Battel, and to draw up the Troops: 
And it was likewiſe his Province, to appoint the Time when the Action was to begin 
nd end. When his Army was marched out of his Camp, and was ready for the 
lagagement, Sirinnius and his Troop were left behind alone, and not poſted any 
where, A few Minutes before they ſounded a Charge, the General ſent for Sicinnius 
ad ſpoke to him thus. I have reſerved you for an important Expedition, upon which 
the entire Defeat of the Enemy depends. Whilſt wwe are fighting in the Plain, march 
jw up to the Enemys Camp by the winding Path that leads to it. Then either the 
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Diſorder, to go and defend their Tents ; or if they leave them defenceleſs, you will in- 


lem, wwill not be able to hold out againſt the Efforts and Valour of you and your Vete- 
laws. Sicinnius ſaw the Snare; but gave the Conſul this reſpectful Anſwer. I never 
ﬀ declined any dangerous Enterprise out of fear; but is this, Sir, that you mention, 
natticable ? The Rock you command me to climb up, is very ſteep on all ſides, and not 
Weſuble, unleſs by a narrow Way, which an Handful of Men may defend againſt a whole 
army. If you are reſolved this Attack ſhall be made, enlarge my Troop, and put us in 
Condition to ſbeu our Bravery, without diſhonouring our ſelves by a raſh Attempt. 
it theſe Words, the Conſil replied to Sicinnius with a Sneer and an inſulting Air; 
this then is the brave Man, who has finalized himſelf in an hundred and twenty 

tels, who has been forty Tears in the Service, and boaſts of his Wounds and his 
owns ! He draws back at the ſight of Danger, and has no Courage but in Words. 
bo, Sicinnius, 90 to the Comitia, and fight the Patricians with your Tongue! What 
u refuſe to undertake, others ſhall put in execution for you. xy the extreme Dan- 
&, the brave Plebeian anſwered; to which you expoſe my Honour or my Life. I 
we hitherto always preferred the former to the latter, and I chooſe to die. As 


of Chis was probably a choſen Body; as every Soldiers, which were in it. Or perhaps this was 


: ohort in a Legion was; eſpecially under the a Troop of experienced Veterans, who inliſted 
"Perors ; and was diſtinguiſhed from the other themſelves. under the Command of Sicinnius Denta- 
» either by the Number or the Choice of the tus, as Voluntiers. | 


2 non 


ou, my dear fellow Soldiers, fays he to his Troop, let us go wherever Ho- 
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Year of 


ROME 
CCXCVIII. 


T. Romirivs, 
and C. VEertu- 
RIUS, Con- 
ſuls. 

Dion. Hal. 
B. 10. Lid. 


Hrmy of the Aqui, frighted at the Attack of their Entrenchments, will leave the Plain in 


jakbly make your ſelves Maſters of them. The Troops the Xqui have left to guard 
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Year of nour and the Command of the General call us. Tou will bear me Witneſs aficy | # 
ROME am dead, that I am deſtroyed only for having defended the publick Liberty. | | 


CCXCVII. 


T. Rouit ius 
and C. Veru- 
nus, 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 10. p. 67 2. 


Year of 
ROME 


COLO 


| 
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Bur Sicimiuss Anger did not rob him of his Preſence of Mind. The more df. 
ficult his Commiſſion was, the more cautious he thought he ought to be, in order 
to ſucceed in it. To go up to the Camp of the Aqui, he did not take the 
Path to which he had been directed: But went round the Rock, and found 
he could aſcend it through a Wood into which he marched his Troop. He acc. 
dentally met with a Peaſant belonging to the Place, who knew all the Ways in the 
Wood, and brought him up to an Eminence which overlooked the Enemy's Camo Wt 
From thence he had a ſight of the two Armies, which were already engaged, and he 
neither appeared yet to have the Advantage. He likewiſe ſaw, that the Soldiers wuo WM 
were left to guard the Enemy's Camp, were all drawn up, on that fide only, which 
was next the Plain, that they might be Witneſſes of the Bartel. So that the ſide he? 
was to attack, was left intirely unguarded. He therefore leaped over the Entrench- Ml 
ments without any Oppoſition, and marching into the middle of the Camp with his 
Troop, came and fell upon theſe Spectators, who little expected to be ſurprized. They | 
were ſuperior in Number to Sicinnius's Troop, but they thought they were fallen into 
the Hands of a whole Army, commanded by one of the Conſuls. They therefore 
haſtily ſlid down the Rock, without ſo much as taking their Arms. The Romans 
followed them, made a great Slaughter of them, and when they had made themſelyes Me 
Maſters of the Camp, deſcended into the Plain, to bear their part in the genera) Ml 
Batrel. Upon this, the Aqui held our no longer againſt the Romans ; they fed 
in Diſorder, and the Conſuls Army continued purſuing and cutting them to pieces, WM 
till Night. They loſt above ſeven thouſand Men. Then Jcimms 75, being vidori. Wl 
ous both in the Enemy's Camp and in the Plain, and very pond of having turned 
the Enmity of his General to his Advantage, but more ſo, that he had determined 
the Victory for his Countrymen , went back again to the Camp he had taken with 
his Troop, of which he had not loſt one Man, and kept Poſſeſſion of ir, as his own WW 
Conqueſt. But he did nor take that Advantage of the Plunder, which he might 
have done. He killed the Slaves, and Horſes and other Cattle which he found in it. He, 
ſer fire to the Tents, Arms, and Magazines of Corn, and in ſhort to all the Spoils the 
Enemy had brought from the Territory of Tuſculum. So that he marched away by 
break of Day the next Morning, without Baggage or any Incumbrances, and with his 
Troop, who adored him, returned to Rome long before che Conſuls. His Deſign was 
to prevent the granting the Honours of a Triumph to Men, who would have de- 
ſtroyed him; and who would have been too proud, had they conquered and triumphed, WM 
with the help only of a Patrician Army. | F 

THERE was ſcarce any Body left in the City but Plebeians; who, when they ſaw 
Sicinnius approaching with his eight hundred Veterans, who made the Air ring with 
their Shouts of Victory, flocked round them, and conducted them with great Accla-W 
mations to the Forum. The Tribunes aſſembled the People, and ordered Sicinmius to 
relate his Adventure: Which he did in ſuch a manner, as both raiſed the In- 
dignation of the People againſt the Conſuls who would have deſtroyed him, and their 
Compaſſion for this great Man, whom the Gods, and his own Valour had faved from 
Death. Their Murmurs againſt the Generals were fo great and ſo juſt, that the Se- 
nate it ſelf durſt not decree Romilius and Veturius the Honours of a Triumph. As 
for Sicinnius, the People did him all the Honour he could expect from them. In the 


* . | | A 

next Comitia they nominated him to be Tribune. So that the Conſuls, being pre - 2 
vented at Rome by Sicinnins, returned without Honour, and loaded with freſh Odium. e wre 
Inſtead of diſtributing the Booty they had taken from the Enemy among their Sold Nh o 
ers, they ſold it, and put the Money into the publick Treaſury. Page, 1 
F. XVII. Taz next Year Rome was governed by more popular, and leſs odious Conſuls; he Proſe 
who were Sp. Tarpeius, and 77 A. c/Eternius. The Republick was then in nf cnn: 
| 2 8 Danger ferent 
| | 5 19 W. 
| | | CO Pm ETD | Iribes ec 

76 Sicinnius Dentatus's Victory has alſo eſcaped Dion. Hal. we read Aiaw Twine; in Gellins B. 1 Citizen. 
Livy, who aſcribes all the Glory of the Defeat A. Thurmum; and in Diodorus Siculus, Abo Ar extiug,; 
of 'the Aqui to the two Conſuls for the preſent @orino. Sigonius has followed ſome Copies of Ga © on h 
Year. Yo  * frodorns, and Solinus, who give this Conſ# a % had 
7 Moſt antient Writers differ about the Names Names of Aulus Aterius; becauſe the Ater ian * dale | 
of this laſt Coxſul. Livy calls him A. Aternias: mily is better known in Hiſtory than any of ti pour M 
ible 


And Pliny B. 7. gives him the ſame Name. In others, whoſe Names are given him by the — 
* 


& 


0 
* 


5 o put in execution the two Deſigns they had moſt at Heart. 
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Danger of a foreign War: And the Tribunes therefore took hold of this Opportunity 
One was to get the 
Conſuls tor the laſt Year condemned, the other to paſs the Terentian Law. Jicinnius 
vas at the Head of the Tribunes, and their Speaker. He therefore took upon him 
13 che Management of the Proſecution he intended to carry on againſt his Enemy 
Romilius : Whilſt the Edile Allienus accuſed Veturius. It may be obſerved, that S- 


mus either had, or affected to have, ſome Moderation, in the Puniſhment he got 


FT decreed againſt the Accuſed, in caſe they ſhould be convicted ; ir was neither 


19 Baniſhment nor Death. Perhaps there was Policy in the Tribune's Moderation. 
He thought the Slightneſs of the Puniſhment, would make the Patricians leſs active in 
defending the Accuſed. Or perhaps, the Generoſity, common with great Men, hin- 
tered Hicinnius from carrying his Revenge to the utmoſt Extremity, againſt his per- 
nal Enemy. However, the two Conſuls were ſummoned to appear before the People. 
k is true, the preſent Conſuls made ſome Oppoſition to the Affront that was going to 
be offered to two Men who were venerable for their Employments, and had been their 
predeceſſors in rhe Conſulate: But the Senate had already ſuffered the Tribumes to 
ume a right of citing choſe who had been Conſuls to appear before their Tribunal. 
On the Day appointed, the proud Nomilius appeared, and was tried firſt, He de- 
ended on the Promiſes the Patricians had made him, never to permit the Suffrages 
of the People to be taken, in order to his Condemnation. But the wiſe Sicinnius had 
alen proper Meaſures to prevent the young Nobilities diſturbing the Comitia. He 
had gathered together all the vileſt People in the City and Country, even to the very 
beggars. A Company of Vagabonds and Hirelings, who had nothing to loſe, would 
mturally have leſs Regard for the Nobility and Senate, than ſubſtantial Citizens. Theſe 
therefore the Tribune ſet to guard the Ends of the Streets, which came into the Fo- 
um. So that the People came within the Bars of the Voting-place, without Diffi- 
culty, and proceeded regularly to Romiliuss Trial. 

$ICIN NIV mounted the Place whence Harangues were made, and propoſed to 
the Aſſembly the two Grievances which were laid to the old Conſuls Charge. The firſt 
mas, that he had offered Violence to the Tribes, and diſturbed them in the Execution of 
their Office. The ſecond was that he abuſed his Authority in the Army, in order to 
&{troy him, and the eight hundred Veterans in his Cohort. The Witneſſes which ap- 
rared, were not only Plebeians, but alſo ſome venerable Patricians, whoſe Love of 
quity made them bear Witneſs againſt the ſeditious and cruel Romilius. Among 
others, a young Man, of a Conſular Family, named Sp. Virginius, who had got him- 
lf a great Reputation for Valour, in the late Battel, could not refuſe depoſing what 
ms very prejudicial to his General. I had, ſaid he, a Friend in our Troops, of about 
m own Age, whoſe Father was in the Cohort which Sicinnius commanded. This Con, 
wt of Affection to his Father, got me to deſire my Uncle, who was then Lieutenant-Ge- 
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Year of 


ROME 
. 


Sp. TaRPRIUS 
and A. ETER- 
NIUs, Conſuls. 


Livy B. 3. 
c. 31. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 10. p. 673. 


wal in Romilius's Army, to intercede that his Father might not go to the Attack of the 


lock. So much were People perſuaded, that it was ſending Sicinnius and his Troop to 


Citizen, 


ut now quoted. Some give him the Surname of 
tmiinalis. As to the other Conſul, the Faſti Capi- 
uni call him Spurius Tarpeins, M. F. M. N. MoN- 
TANACA, inſtead of MoxrAx. CA. that is, Mon- 
nut Capitolinus. We alſo find the Surname of 
(cpitolinus in the Faſti Siculi, and thoſe of Cuſpinian. 

$ to the Surname of the former Conſul, we thought 
ar ſelves obliged with Pighius, to follow the moſt 


correct Copies of Livy, Pliny, and Caſſiodorus, 


Which call him A. ZEternins. | 
78 Livy B. 3. ſays it was another Tribune of the 
ele, named C. Claudius Cicero, who undertook 

he Proſecution of Romilius. Poſſibly Siciunius and 
landius joined together in acculing Romilius, on 

erent Articles. | 
19 We have already obſerved that the Comitia by 

Irbes could not legally inflict Death on a Roman 

en. This Tally confirms in his Oration for 

lertiut, and his ſecond Book of Laws. For this 
aſon he concludes in his third Book, that Lucius 

(alte had Reaſon to proteſt againſt Claudius's Pro- 

ceedings as null, who had cited Cicero to appear 

fore the Tribes to receive Sentence of Death. It 

5 credible that, before theſe latter times, the Popu- 


Kr 


lace, animated by the Tr:banes, had in fact uſurped 
a right which did not belong to them. Thus C. 
Gracchus, as we learn from Tully, Orat. pro Ra- 
birio, made an expreſs Law, about the Year of 
Rome 230, or rather revived the antient Cuſtom, 
that capital Caſes ſhould be brought before the Tri- 
banal of the Centaries, C. Gracchus, ſays the Ro- 
man Orator, legem tulit, ne de capite civium No- 
manarum, def veſtro, judicaretur. Cicero was 
then pleading the Cauſe of Rabirius before the Cen- 
zaries. In his Oration for Seætius he expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus; Cur, cum de capite civis, & de bonis 
preſcriptio ferretur? Cum & ſacratis 'legibus & 
duodecim tabulis ſancitum efſet——neque de capite, 
uiſi comitiis centurialibus rogars, Nulla vox 4 au- 
dita Couſulum. After which he adds, that the Laws 
had wiſely provided for the Safety of private Per- 
ſons, in not ſuffering their Lives to depegd on the 
Humours of a Magiſtrate, or a mad Fopulace : 
Atque his quidem legibus firmata in primis libertas 
civis Romani putatur. quod caput ejus, nec magiſtra- 
tuum libidini, nec plebis arbitrio, ſed tetius populi 
Romani judicio, eſſet commiſſum. 


certain 
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Year of certain Death. Accordingly, my Uncle interceded, and was refuſed by the Cong 
ROM E The Som therefore followed his Father, being firmly reſolved „ 
, but reſolutely to die with him. This Depolition was full of affecting Circus , 
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not to abandon} im 
(ile 


Sr. Taurus ces, and the People were moved at it. But they could not refrain from Tears, when If; 
and A.ETEs- the Father and Son appeared alfo; and (et in a clear Light the Inhumanity gf bo fo 
x1us,Conſuls. +" | ot the el. 
General, who had devoted ſo many brave Men to Deſtruction, for no other Reaſon but o 
becauſe they were Plebeians, and in Credit among the People. The whole Age, Ml 5 
were full of Indignation againſt the Criminal, when the yibume ordered him to 4 
| s an- Art 
ſwer, and make his Defence. Nevertheleſs he did not lay aſide his haughty Air Jh 
even in this Criſis. He inſiſted upon this Maxim, which he faid was authorized : Ani 
by Cuſtom, that a Conſul was not accountable to any Body for his Adminiſtra,, 7 
The Tribes therefore immediately united, to give their Suffrages, and 7. Romilius was fr 
unanimouſly declared guilty of a wicked Attempt againſt the publick Welfare, and vas WM {in 
Lien B. 3. fined ten thouſand Aſs do of Braſs. A few Days after, came on the Trial of Tejjhii jt 
Lid. his Collegue. He was an Accomplice in the ſame Things with which Rom⁰jnũↄʃä 17 
Dion. Hal. 5 . "11115 i Ge 
B. 10. 5. 674. had been reproached. But Hiſtory has not told us, he was more guilty; ay he BAY 
even appears to have been leſs ſo, and yet his Fine was one Third larger. He paid 1 12 
fifteen thouſand Aſes of Braſs: Doubtleſs, either becauſe Sicinnius was ſatisfied with V 
humbling his Enemy, and would not impoveriſh him, or elſe out of the Regard the mly 
People had to Romiliuss Merit, and his laſt Victory. LET, . 
Dim. Hal. F. XVIII. Tris firſt Act of Sicinnius the Tribune made him Maſter of the Commo. WM ;; 1: 
B. 10. id. nalty; and the Confils, as well as Senate, were afraid of his ſuperior Genius. They had 2 
juſt had an Example before their Eyes, which might well intimidate them. Therefore fe 
Tarpeius and e/Eternius diſclaimed being any longer the Heads of the Patrician Fac. WM 7 i 
tion, like their Predeceſſors; and ſhewed themſelves on all Occaſions Friends to the putat 
Plebeians. They no longer made a Secret of it. In the firſt Comitia by Centurie, 46 
which they aſſembled in the Campus Martius, they paſſed a Law, which was very ad. ger 
varro, Celli. vantageous to the Tribunes. The famous Poplicola had formerly made a Law, that whoeyer Law 
1 and Ff. ſhould reſiſt the Magiſtrates, or diſobey them, when they were in the Exerciſe of their 110 K 
Office, ſhould pay a Fine of five Oxen, and two Sheep. The new Conſuls raiſed the th P 
Fine 81, in this Aſſembly of the People, to two Sheep, and thirty Oxen. Every Ox far t 
was valued at a hundred Aſſes of Braſs, and every Jheep at ten. When Poplicola pal- 1 
: ſed this Law, which was called the Yalerian Law, the meaning of the Word Magi- ſus 1 
ſtrates was confined to the Conſuls, there being then no Tribunes of the People. But bret 
Tarpeius and e/Eternins gave it a more extenſive Signification ; and determined, that ton « 
Dion. Hal. the Tribunes likewiſe ſhould be included under it. This new Regulation raiſed the WM their 
B. 10. Bid. Tribunes very much, and put them almoſt upon a Level with the Conſuls. Yer ſtil de pi 
this was not enough for the brave Hicinnius. He had it at Heart, to get the Te- dareh 
rentian Law paſſed in his Time; or at leaſt to take care to pave the Way effectualy k. 7 
for it. The Buſineſs was to make a Code of Laws, which the Conſuls ſhould be bling 
obliged to follow in their Deliberations, and which ſhould be their Rule in paſſing ther 
Judgments. Sicinnius perſuaded himſelf he ſhould have Intereſt enough in the Senate, Mud L 
to get the Votes of the Conſcript Fathers, and accordingly preſented a Petition to WM 1 Tri, 
N | | kt tf 
I. 5. d. do If we reckon the 10000 Aſſes according to Cattle were then much ſcarcer than the latter. For Manl; 
* 32,5,10, the Weight of the Freuch Farthings, the Sum will this Reaſon, Timæus in his Greek Hiſtory of Rome, wy 
Arbuthnot. be conſiderable, and amount to 6750 Livres: But and Varro in his Antiquities, derive the Name of 
if we make each As no more than a Pound-weight 1:aly, from the old Greek Word Ira, which fig- 
of twelve Ounces, and worth no more than one nifies an Ox. Aulus Gellius adds, that by the Ate- 
Sol, the Fine will amount to no more than five rian, or Aternian Law, the Fine was changed into ib | 
J. s. d. hundred Livres, and Yezarinss * fifteen thouſand ten Aſſes of Braſs for each Sheep, and a hundred les, 
> 48, 8, 9. A es, will, according to this way of reckoning, for each Ox, that is into 3020 Aſes in all; becauſe atcd to 
Arbuthnot. come to ſeven hundred and fifty Livres. it happened, that thoſe who were condemned t9 2 the s 
81 In the Editions of Dion. Hal. we read two Oxen pay in Cattle, ſometimes gave Sheep and Oxen of a zornin; 
and thirty Sheep. Ao BScas xai Teiaxoyrs meopaTs. greater, and ſometimes of a leſs Value. We have 62 T 
Briſſon. B. 1. c. 3. in ſelect. ex jure Ant. gueſſes obſerved in another Place, that theſe Names 0 * a 
with Reaſon that there is an Error here, and that Sheep and Oxen were given to pieces of Copp*! 0 draw 
we ought to read thirty Oxen and two Sheep. Ai Money, which began to be ſtamped with the Fi- owe 
giga xe rider Bias, His Authority, is a Paſ- pores of theſe Animals, in the Reign of Seri + ad 
ſage in Aulus Gellins B. 2. c. 1. Mulctam, que ap- Tullius. Plutarch ſpeaking of the Fine ſet by P, , 4 Li 
Pellatur Mprems, inſtitutam, in ſingulos, duarum licola, ſays a Sheep was then worth ten Oboli, an 5 int 
ovium, boum triginta; pro copia ſcilicet boum, 2 an Ox, a hundred. The Obolus was the ſixth Part 1 4 ſuc 
gue ovium penuria; that is, that the higheſt Fine of the Arrick Drachma, according to Pliny B. 21. 5 28 
did not exceed two Sheep and thirty Oxen. The Drachma Attica denarii argentei habet pondus, eager a P 
Reaſon he gives for this, is, that the former ſort of ſex obolos pondere efficir. 6 2 
them. 5 
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hem. He could depend upon the preſent Conſüls, and a good Number of Se- Year of 


tors: But Romilius was prejudiced againſt him, and his Opinion could not bur 
de of great Weight. Nevertheleſs, Sicinnius had the Confidence to puſh on the 
Affair with} Vigour. 
el. At length they came to Romilins, whoſe Age, and the Time of his Admiſſion 
into the Houſe, had placed him in the middle between the oldeſt and youngeſt Se- 
tors. His Opinion was expected with an impatient Curioſity, and he was heard with 
Attention. To know too well, lays he, my Quarrels with the Tribunes, and the Grounds 
[have to be diſſatisfied with the People, not to be convinced, that I am no Fatterer of them. 
And yet, ſhall Tnot be accuſed of Levity, if I take their Part? Why, will the World ſay, 
this Conſul, who heretofore ſo warmly oppoſed the Terentian Law, become an Advocate 
fr it? 1 frankly acknowledge, Patricians, that as long as I thought your Canſe capable of 
hang ſupported, I defended it at all Hazards. But now you have rendered it incapa- 
ble of being maintained. Tou have ſacrificed your moſt zealous Defenders. Jon have 
gen up my College and me to a Power which you acknowledge to be ſuperior to your 
xn. Onr Buſineſs then is not to look back on what is paſſed, but to provide for the 
future. In the preſent State of Afﬀairs, the wiſeſt Way is, to comply with the Times. 
Far be it from me to think of Revenge, or courting Favour ! The publick Good is my 
hy Aim. judge of the future by what is paſt. What have we got by all our Con- 
fs with the People, but the Shame of being worſted by them? Shall we then engage 
n nec Quarrels, only to receive freſh Aﬀronts? Shall we again expoſe our Conſuls to be 
ung /ht to their Trial before the People, and to be condemned by them, without any Aſ- 
ſcance or Protection? My own Experience has made me wiſe in behalf of other Men. 
[ therefore conclude, that wwe ought to grant the People their Demand, and ſend a De- 
mation into Greece, io tranſcribe the Laws of the wiſeſs Law-givers. Ont of them 
« Code may be made, which may ſerve for a Rule to our Judges. When the Deputies 
me returned, the Senate may name Commiſſioners, who will be able to chooſe out of the 
Laws, which ſhall have been compiled, whatever will beſt ſuit with our Manners 
md Cuſtoms. In ſhort, Patricians, let it be your firſt Care to avoid any Conteſts with 
the People, eſpecially concerning Laws ! It is, generally ſpeaking, a creditable thing to call 
jr them, and diſreputable to reject them. 

Tavs ſpake Romilius contrary to the Expectation of the Senate. The two Con- 
ſus were of his Opinion, and were followed by a Majority of the Senators. But be- 
hre the Decree was paſſed, the Tribune Sicinnius role up, and ſpake in Commenda- 
ton of Romilius. Never was a more ſudden Reconciliation. Whence it is evident, 
their Quarrels aroſe only from the different Judgments they formed of what tended to 
the publick Good. As ſoon as they came to join in Opinion, their Hearts were imme- 
dately united. Romilius had not yet paid his Fine: The Tribune declared that he remitted 
. The Gods forbid, replies Romilins, that I ſhould defraud them of the Money which 
wongs to them. The Fine exacted of me, is conſecrated by the Laws to 52 religious Uſes. 
[ therefore cannot detain it without Impiety. This double Inſtance, both of Moderation 
ud Diſintereſtedneſs, did Romilius more Honour, than he could have received from 
Triumph. The Decree paſſed, which commanded a Deputation to be ſent, to col- 
ect the Laws of the Grecian Cities: And 83 Sp. Poſthumins, 84 F. Sulpicius, and A. 
lanlius were deputed to go to Athens, to get Copies of the Laws of 85 Draco, 


The firſt who gave their Opinions were pretty much divid- Sr. Tarn. 
and A. EI BR- 
Nivs, Conſuls, 


of Solon 86, 
: 
le- a | 

10 2 Pecuniary Fines were applied to religious other two; but the Faſti Conſulares, don't mention 
ed ſes. The Money ariſing from them, was dedi- any Publius Sulpicius, who had been Coſul before 
ſe ated to ſome Divinity, either towards the Expence that time. | | | 

00 01 the dacrifices offered up to him, ot towards the 85 Draco was an Athenian Lawgiver. He lived 
eq Krnng or repairing his Temple. in the Year 624 before Chriſt, about the 30 Olym- 
ve 9 Theſe three Deputies were, after their Return, piad. The extravagant Severity of the Laws he 
of Made a part of the Decemviri, who were appointed made, gave Occaſion to Herodicus to ſay, that they 
per 0 draw up a Body of Roman Laws, out of thoſe had been dictated by a Dragon, and not by a Man. 
Fi- borowed from the Greeks, and ſome others which And Demades ſaid for the ſame Reaſon, that they 
ins Wre added to them. had been written in Blood. The Puniſhments 


%4 Livy gives Sulpicius the Prenomen of Pub- 
1 jnſtead of that of Servius. But it is probable 
1 ſuch Men were choſen for this important Em- 
ly, as had been Conſuls. And upon this Suppo- 
uon, we muſt adhere to Dion. Hal. who makes 
bur Sulpicius one of the Deputies, and not 
"lus. The firſt had been C 5 as well as the 


inflicted by them, were ſo little proportioned to 
Crimes, that the leaſt Faults were made capital, as 
well as the greateſt. So that a Man who was ac+ 
cuſed of leading an effeminate Life, or of ſtealing 
a few Herbs, was puniſhed in the ſame manner, as 
a profeſſed Thief, or Robber upon the Highway. 
Draco- anſwered thoſe, who reproached him _ 

this 


432 


Year of Solon 86, and other Law-givers; and to ſtudy the Manners, and wiſe 
ROME tions of the well conſtitured Cities in Greece. 


- CCXCIX 


and Abra. entirely Strangers. The Deputies ſet out, and left Rome in the Enjoyment of a pro- 
Dien Hal. found Peace: Which it owed to the Wiſdom, Valour, and Probity of Sicinnius Hi. 


B. 10. 5. 676. therto ſcarce any great Man had appeared, but of the Patrician Body. Now a 


- Tame time. 


88 Triremes, magnificently adorned, to be fitted out with Speed, in order to 
$-Taxrervs Greeks an advantageous Opinion of the Roman Republick, to which they were af 
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Inſtitu. 


The Queſtors 57 ordered ſome 


give the 
moſt 


meer 


Plebeian almoſt equalled the Bruti, and the Poplicolæ, in Glory. He won ſeveral Bar. ; 


tels, though no General; and though but an inferior Magiſtrate, found Means to 


hum. f 


ble the Conſuls, and bring the Senate to Reaſon. He kept the People in order, = 


wiſe Meaſures ; and the Patricians by their Fear. #Z 
Laws, which made them as conſiderable for their Equity, as their Arms; and which 
are to this Day the Foundation of civil Juſtice, in all the States of Europe. T 


this unjuſt Diſproportion, that the leaſt Faults de- 
ſerved Death, and that no greater Puniſhment could 
be found out for the greateſt Crimes. The Death 
of this Law-giver, was glorious, and tragical at the 
ppearing one Day in the Theatre, he 
was received with the Acclamations of the People, 
who to ſhew their Reſped for him, according to 
the Cuſtoms of that time, threw ſo great a Num- 
ber of Robes and Caps at him, from all Parts of 


In ſhort he procured the R 


Laws were like Spiders-webs, which ca 
thing but Flies. By which he ww ** S 
Crimes of great Men go unpuniſhed, whilg * 3 
little ones only ſuffer the Rigour of the Law. 
87 There were Qzeſtors in Roime from the tine 
of Valerius Poplicola. Their chief Buſineſs was tz 
keep the publick Treaſure, and to defray the pub- 
lick Expences. They had the Title of Offres 
Urbani, or Quaſtores Ærarii, to diſtinguith them 


the Theatre, that they beat him down, and ſuffo- from other Queſtors, whoſe Offices were different | 
cated him with them. After his Death, the Azhe- from theirs, as we ſhall obſerve in its proper 
nian did not think proper to put his Laws in exe- Place. | : 


cution. They were entirely aboliſhed by Solon; 
excepting thoſe which concerned Murders. 

86 Solon, one of the ſeven wiſe Men of Greece, 
was born at Athens, the 639* Year before Chriſt, 


88 It is not yet time to ſpeak of the antient 77 
remes. This is not the proper Place for it. We! 
ſhall defer our Remarks upon them, to the time. Ml 
when naval Affairs came to be introduced among | 
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Vers | 


the Romans, We will then endeavour to give the 4 
Reader entire Satisfaction, about this important 
Point of Antiquity, which has very lately been the 
+ agg of ſeveral Debates among ſome lcarned MR 

en, | £ 


and the ſecond Year of the 35 Olympiad. He 
was Archon, in the time of Tarquin the Elder. He 
ſubſtituted more reaſonable Laws, in the room of 
thoſe Draco had made. But he enacted no Puniſh- 
ment againſt Parricides, as believing there were no 
ſuch Mouſters in Nature. He uſed to ſay, that 
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HE three hundredth Year, from the Foundation of Rome, was a Year of Year of 
Peace. Under the new Conſuls, * Sex. Quintilius, and P. Horatius, the R O 
Aqui not having yet recoyered themſelves from the Fright of their laſt * 

| | | | Szx. Quin- 
TILIUs and P. 
HoraTivs, 


Conſuls, 


(enthrow, ſeemed willing to keep within their Limits. At Home, the Tribines and 

cople, being content with having eſtabliſhed the Terentian Law, waited quietly for 

be Return of the Deputies, with the Laws they were to bring from Greece. But it 

bens to have been the Fate of the Romans, in the firſt Ages of the Republick, not 

penjoy any perfect Tranquillity. They had hitherto been always in Wars, the Pro- 

kution of which had been continually obſtructed by domeſtick Seditions ; and now, 

nthe only Interval of Peace, they had a great while enjoyed, a Plague happened ar 

Rome, and made exceeding great Havock. Rome was ſaid to have been like a Lake 

fll of Mud. If it was not kept in Motion by the Winds of War, and Sedition, it 

brew out peſtilential Vapours, which infected the Air. However that were, Rome Livy P. 3. 
ad never been viſited with a more fatal Contagion, ſince her Foundation. Almoſt . 
il the Slaves died of it; and it (wept away almoſt half the People. A Poiſon came 3. 10. 5. 677. 
tam the Diſeaſed, which communicated it ſelf to thoſe who touched them, or even 5 2 2 
heathed the Air about them. The Sick were utterly deſtitute of any Relief, and aj _ 1 
be dead Bodies were left unburied. They were thrown together into the common Qiu, B. 2. 
ers and the Tyber, and were often caſt upon the Strand, where they lay and in- 

kited all the Air of the Neighbourhood. In ſhort, the Water of the River was fo 

Orrupted, that it firſt cauſed Indigeſtions, and then Diſeaſes, which carried Men off in 

| few Days. From the City, the Sickneſs ſpread it ſelf into the Country. The 

Cale, and their Keepers were both infected. The Husbandmen died, and the Til- 

age of the Earth was neglected. It often happens that a Famine produces a Plague; 

bt in the preſent Inſtance, the Plague produced a Famine. This double Scourge 


I Lizy, and Caſſiodorus in his Chronicon, differ can be concluded from thence in Horatias's Fa- 


tom Dion. Hal. as to the Name of the ſecond 
Linſul for this Year. The two former call him, 
Curiatius, or Curatins. The Greek Tables have 
Wided the Name and Prænomen of Sextus _ 
"ins; and thereby make two Ga of him. Dio- 
dur alſo fell into the ſame iſtake, when he 
confounded the Surname of Tergeminus, in the 
erſon of Sextus Duintilins, We have followed 
oy Hal.'s reading, as moſt agreeable to the Faſti 
nſulares, which make the Coxſuls of this Year to 
der. uintilius, Sex. Filius, P. Nepos, and Ho- 
ce P. Filiat, P. Nepos, Tergeminus. As to the 


urname of Tergeminus, or Trigeminus, nothing 
5 S 


vour, ſince the ſame Surname was common to 
both the Families of theſe two Romans, ſince the 
memorable Combat, between the three Horatii, and 
the three Curiatii,; which ſettled the Dominion of 
Rome, over the City of Alba. Gay Patin has given 
us a Head, from a Medal of the Curiatian Family, 
with the Surname of Trigemiuns. But what con- 
firms Dion. Hal.'s reading, is, that antient Authors 
have not told us of any Conſul, before this time, 
who bore the Surname of Curiatius or Curatiut. 
Whereas the Horatis were a conſiderable Family 
among the Patricians of Rome, from the very bu- 


7 of the Republick. | 
FEL made 
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Year of made the Romans have Recourſe to their Gods, and their 2 uſual Expiations 
R O M E more preſſing the Evil was, the more madly Superſtitious they ; 
new forts of Worſhip, and the prophane Writers themſelves 


Th : 5 
grew. They invented 
are ſcandalized 


Sex. Quixr1- illegal Practices they introduced into Religion. But as their Recourſe to ths | g 
5 ene 8 proved fruitleſs, they deſerted their Temples, and ſhed no more Blood upon the 


tars. Death ſpared not the moſt illuſtrious Romans. The Conſul Quintilius Ji, 
the common Piltem per, as did Sp. Furius 3, who had Te Large 8 
him. The high Prieſt of Jupiter, Serv. Cornelius, and the Aigur 4 Hanns f. F 
villius, were carried off by the Violence of the Diſeaſe. In ſhort, four 77;6,,,, Wo 
the People, and a great Number of the wiſeſt of the Senators, were inyolyed ＋ iy 
common Deſtruction. | | | "108 
Tux melancholy Condition to which Rome was now reduced, made her E 
mies willing to take this Opportunity of revenging themſelves upon her. = 5 
Aqui, who were always bent upon deſtroying the Republick, excited the Nation £ 
which were jealous of it, to unite together in order to compleat its Ruin. Bur th n = 
Deſigns were prevented by the ſame Plague, which afflicted the Romans. It ſpread e 
ſelf to their Neighbours. The Aqui, the Sabines, and the HVolſci, fell 2 Pre k 2 
the ſame Contagion. So that this fatal Year was not diſtinguiſhed by any ae 7 
5 ble Action. | FP] 
Year of .' II. Eaxry the next Year, firſt Health, and then Plenty returned to Rome. P, 5 g - 
ROM E fins, and T. Menenius were then Conſuls. The Romans had now nothing to fe 
Scl. from foreign Enemies; the Sickneſs had weakened them. Beſides, the Plague wal 
now entirely over, both in the City and the Country. Then the Ceremonies of 
and T-Mexz- Religion were renewed in their uſual Courſe, and the Games of the Circus were 1 
vs, Con- Recreation to the People, after ſuffering ſo many Calamities. The whole inte 
Dien. Ha, Was ſpent in Entertainments and Reyoicings, notwithſtanding the dearneſs of Provide 
B. 10.p. 678. ons. And the Scarcity entirely vaniſhed early in the Spring, by means of the great 4 
Plenty of Neceſſaries which were brought to Rome from all Parts. Then likewic 
the three uties returned from Greece, who were to eſtabliſh ſuch Rules for tic 


Adminiſtration of Juſtice in the Republick, as were to be always obſerved, and mak | 


Conſuls. 


it uniform and ſtable. And yet, which is almoſt incredible, their Return, which was 
ſo long expected with Impatience, was agreeable to no body but the Tribunes. They 


preſented their Petition to the Conſuls, deſiring them to get the Senate to nominat 5 
ren Commiſſioners, who, as Law-givers, were to have the Care of drawing up tei 


Luintilius, or of the Death of the new Conſul, wh 
55 carried off by the Sickneſs, ſoon after his E 
ection. 


2 Strictly ſpeaking, Expiations were to be uſed 
only for Crimes. Neverthelels theſe Ceremo - 
nies were become ſo common among the Romans, 


that they uſed them almoſt on all Occaſions, whe- 
ther of a publick or private Nature. The Com- 
mand of an Army, the Celebration of the publick 
Sports and Feſtivals, were not to be undertaken, 
or the Aſſemblies of the People to be held, with- 
out this Superſtition, which was thought a religious 
and neceſſary Precaution. The Pagazs uſed like- 
wile to have Recourſe to Purifications and expia- 
tory Sacrifices, to avert any Misfortune, or ill Omen. 
The preparatory Expiations, they were obliged to 
rm, who were admitted into the Myſteries of 
Eleuſis, or prepared to conſult the Oracle of Tro- 
phonins, were thought ſo many religious Acts. 
Ovid with Reaſon laughs at thoſe, who waſhed 
themſelves in running Water, by way of Expia- 
tion for Homicide. | 
Ab nimium faciles, qui triſtia crimina cædis 
Flamines tolli paſſe putatis aqua, Faſti B. 2. 
Aſperſions, Waſhings, 'Sacrifices, were all uſed in 
the ſolemn Purification of Cities, Countries, and 
Armies. Hence come the Words, Ambarbinm, 
Ambarvalia, Armiluſtrium. Marriages, Funerals, 
and all Undertakings of Importance, were always 
preceded by ſome Expiation, with a View to ap- 
peaſe the Gods, and make them propitious to 
thoſe who performed them. | 
. 3 Livy tells us indeed, that the Conſul Sextus 
 Quimilins died of the Plague; but he ſays nothing, 
either of Sparizs 


* 


2 


Furius's being choſen to ſueceed 


4 Livy ſays the Augurs choſe Caius Veturius, whe 
had been Conſul the Year before, to ſucceed Hera 
tius Pulvillus in his Augurſbip. And according te 
him, the little Regard the' People ſhewed for him 
by laying a pecuniary Mul& upon him, was one of 
the chief Motives, which determined the College 
to prefer him. Whence we may obſerve, that the 
College had then the right of filling up the Vacan 
cies in their * themſelves. But this Cuſto 
was altered in the Year 650. when Domitins Aut 
barbus the Tribune of the People, transferred tc 


. 


them the right of electing the Pontifices, and 4: Wh 
un, who were then but four, and all of Pail 17 

amilies. Their Number was not increaſed till the 2 ＋ 
Vear 654. 5 Ius 

Livy and Caſſiodorus give the Conſul Men: 5 C. 
nius the Prænomen of Caius. Diodorus and Fe (aj ben 
call him Titus. The Faſti of Cuſpinian only cal 05 in th 
the Conſuls of this Year by the Surnames of L 3 
natus, and Vatricanns, Publius Seftius is ſurname w * n 
Capitolinus by Diodorns and Feſtus. The Faſti Ce 32 
pitolini run thus; P. Seftins ©, F. V. N. Capitol at _ 
was. T. Menenins, to whom the Greek Table 10 86 
give the Surname of Lanatus, was probably te "tw 
Son of him, who was Conſul in the Year of Kom Gra * 
Va Dion. Hal. calls the two Conſult for tis and _ 
Year Lacins Menenins, and Publius Seſtius. We ire k 4 
follow the Faſti Conſulares, which give the forme nin un 
the Prænomen of Titus. of Clas 
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Tables of Laws, out of the Materials which were brought from Greece. But the Year of 


Z 


of their Authority, who were certainly more formidable, whilſt they continued to 


Comſuls did not find their Account in eſtabliſhing theſe Laws. This was a Diminution K © M E 


CCCI. 


determine Cauſes in an arbitrary manner. They therefore r the Affair, and P. Sssrius 


pretended they were near going out of their Office. In ſhort the Decemviri were 
ot put into Commiſſion, till the next Conſuls were choſen. The Comitia were there- 
fre aſſembled before their uſual time, and 5 Appius Claudius, and T. Genucius were 
nominated beforehand, to ſucceed Seſtius and Menenius, as ſoon as their time ſhould 
expire. Theſe Conſuls, who were deligned 7 for the next Year, plainly foreſaw, that 
the Decemviri muſt neceſſarily take their Places, in their Year, and become Maſters 
of all Power in the Republick. They therefore thought of retaining a part at leaſt 
of thar Authority which was ready to be divided amang ten Men. Ir then evident- 
| appeared, that that Roman Conſtancy, and that Zeal of the moſt rigid Patricians, 
l the Intereſts of their own Body, were at Bottom nothing elle but a refined Am- 
bition. So that this Appius Claudius, who had hitherto valued himſelf upon his im- 
movable Attachment to the Party of the Nobility, and who ſeemed to have derived 
t from the Blood of his Anceſtors, changed all at once. This new Flatterer of the 
people joined with the Tribunes, in order to get the Decemviri appointed. His 
Collegue Genucius followed his Example, but with more Moderation. Claudius pub- 
ickly undertook the Defence of the popular Faction. The Tribunes prevailed on 
him, to make an Harangue in their Favour, before the general Aſſembly. He there 
publickly declared, that he, and his deſigned Collegue for the enſuing Year, were 
yiling to have ten Men nominated, to draw up a Code of Laws. He likewiſe pro- 
miſed the People, that he would renounce the Conſulſbip, as ſoon as he ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to it, in order to give the Decemviri full Liberty to govern the Republick them- 
elves, independently of any others. But Claudius had his private Views. He ex- 
pected that, by the Fayour of the Tribunes, he ſhould be placed at the Head of the 
Vecemviri, and by that means have a more abſolute Authority, than if he had barely 
continued Conſul. He likewiſe then formed a Scheme of obtaining that tyrannical 
Power, which he afterwards attempted to uſurp. 

Tux ambitious Claudius therefore, having a conſiderable Intereſt, as a Perſon 
nominated to the Conſulſbip for the next Year, deſired that the Senate might be 
ulembled, and it was granted. His intended Collegue alſo entered into his Meaſures. 
They both together forced the Conſul Seſtius to preſide in the Senate alone, and to 
declare for the Creation of the Decemviri. His Collegue Menenius, who was a wor- 
thy Patrician, had too much Honour to bring a Stain upon his Character, by be- 
mying the Intereſts of the Nobility. He pretended to be lick, or perhaps really was 
b, He is ſaid to have been fo much affected, by the Wound which was ready to 
be given to his Party, that he pined away with Grief. However, the Senate was aſ- 
ſembled without him; but the Affair of the Decemviri did not paſs without ſome 


Oppoſition. Many Senators were for adhering to the antient Laws of their Coun- 


ty, without admitting of any Innovations. 


Nevertheleſs Appius, who vored. firſt, 


arried a Majority with him. He got a Decree, that ten Men, venerable for their 


Age and Wiſdom, ſhould be choſen, to whom ſhould be referred the Examination of 


6 Appius Claudius is ſurnamed Craſſinut, in the 
Lali apitolini. Diodorus and Suetonins, in the 
Life of Tiberius, give him the Surname of Kcgil- 
laut, which was adopted by the Clandian Family. 

is Claudius was Grandſon to Marcus Claudius, 
8 appears by the Account given of this Year's Con- 
ſalr in the Faſti C apitolini. Ap. Claudius Ap. F. M. N. 
Craſiuus. T. Genucius L. F. L. N. Augarinus. Be- 
ds, as we learn from Livy that C. Claudius who 
WS Conſul in the Year of Rome 293. was Uncle 
0 Appius Craſſinus, and the Son of Claudius the 
Wine who was Conſul in the Year 258. we muſt, 
n order to avoid derogating from the Authority of 
ie Faſts Capitolini, give this laſt Claudiut, the 
Grandfather of Crallinus, the Prenomen of Marcus, 
ad not that of Appins, which Livy and Dion. Hal. 
bye him. But this is a difficult Matter to deter- 
une one Way or the other. As to the Prænomen 


of Claudius Craſſinus, Tully B. 2. de finib. changes 


it into that of Publius, though antient Writers and 
the Faſti Conſulares, always give him the Prenomes 
of Appinus. Diodoras is guilty of the ſame Miſtake: 
Nor is he more exact in the Name of the ſecond 


and T. MRxE- 


Nius, Conſuls. 


Conſul, whom he calls, Tir. Mwviu®-, Titur 


Mdinutins. | 5 

7 It was an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom in Rome, at leaſt 
in the latter Ages of the Republick, to aſſemble the 
Comitia, in order to proceed to the Election of 
new Magiſtrates, ſome Months before they entered 
upon their Office. After the Conſuls for the next 
Year were appointed, the preſent Coxſz/, who pre- 
ſided in the Comitia proclaimed them, and offered 
up a Prayer to the immortal Gods, beſeeching them, 
that the Election of the new Conſult might prove 
happy to himſelf, and advantageous to the Roman 
People. Ut ea res ſibi magiſtratuique ſuo, Populo, 
Plebique Romanæ, bene atque feliciter eveniret. 
Tull. Orat. for Murena. SY cs 


the 
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Y ear of the Laws brought from Greece; and that each ſhould take his Part, according to the WAY 
R O MN E Subject Matter of them, and reduce under proper Heads, what concerned the Rights 7 
of private Families, what related to the Government of the State, and what belonged WW 12 
P.Szsr1vs to the Rites of Religion, and the Worſhip of the Gods. It was likewiſe decrcedq vn 
and T. Mrvr- that there ſhould be no Power lodged in any Hands but theirs; that the Autho. WY 


acne rity of Confils, 8 Tribunes, Ediles, and Queſtors ſhould ceaſe ; that there ſhow fn 
be no Appeal from them to any other Perſons; and in ſhort, that during their Ad. 0 
miniſtration they ſhould be rhe ſole Judges of War and Peace, and of all Matters of WY 


Livy B. 3. Juſtice. | 7 : ; that 
6. 33. F. III. Bur whentheſe ten Law-givers came to be choſen, the Tribunes made ſome Op- Con 
fition to it. They demanded, that a Part at leaſt of theſe new Governors ſnoud WY 

| bs Plebeians. But the Senate obſtinately inſiſted on confining to their own Party the lit. en 


tle Advantage of being the only Perſons intruſted with drawing 5 Laws for the Republick, be 
Being therefore willing to pur an end to the Affair, the People ar laſt granted this tri. 


the Patrigiaut. Add to this, that Tally ſpoke in a 
Time, when the Senators, and the moſt noble Ro- 
mans, had acquired the right of ſtanding Candidates 
for the Tribaneſhip. + 


2 


fling Honour to the Nobility; bur nevertheleſs upon Condition, that the Decemjr; nour 
ſhould not alter two Laws eſpecially, which were favourable to the Commonalty. The firſt bein 
was that which gave the People Ground to build upon on the Hill Aventinys, and mi 
Dior. Heal. Which was preſerved, written in Braſs, in the Temple of Diana. The ſecond was that fete 
B. 10. 7. 680. which was made on the Mons S acer, whereby it was enacted, that the Tribunes ſhould the C 
re '3' always be the Defenders of the People; and that their Perſons ſhould, under the Pro- Laws 
Year of tection of the Gods, be inviolable. Theſe two Articles were promiſed the Tribunes, and then arly 
R O M E nothing remained but to chooſe the Decemviri. In Comitia aſſembled by Centuries ® hic 
Se with the ſame Ceremonies, as for the Election of Conſuls, the Roman People 9 choſe WW bt 
Arrius Ci dv. by Vote the ten Legiſlators, who were to be at the ſame time the ſupreme Governors tele 
vis, T. G. of the State. The firſt who were choſen, were Appius Claudius, and his Collegue don 
orie . Genucius. To them was added Seſtius the Conſul, whoſe Office was juſt expiring, gue: 
Fos rnunus, and Who had juſt pronounced the Decree for creating the Decemviri. It was natural ſudgn 
_ : 1 for the People, to give 10 Sp. Poſthumins, 11 Serv. Sulpitins, and 12 A. Manlius a part be A 
Ls, T. Ro- in compiling the Laws they had collected, and brought from Greece, and they there. czar 
= I fore were alſo made a part of the Decemviri. After them came T. Romilius. The People the fa 
Lwvs, and Sy. remembered, that notwithſtanding his Diſcontent, which proceeded from his Probity, This 
m e he was the firſt who had voted for paſſing the Terentian Law : And they therefore o he 
nviri. | 2775 | | | rely. 
8 This Compliance of the People, in depriving 9 The Government of the Republick was tranſ- limſel 
themſelves of the Aſſiſtance of their Tribunes, plain- ferred from the Conſult to the Decemviri, in the dug w 
ly ſhews how much their Hearts were ſet upon 302“ Year of Rome, or from Romulus; according mſtere 
the paſſing of the Terentian Law. Hitherto, even to the Computation of 2 the Faſti Coputolin, 
when the Republick was governed by a Dictator, Eutropius, Solinus, and Exſebins in his Chronicon. fe kn 
the Tribxnes ſtill continued to exerciſe their Offices, And Tally B. 2. de Finib. fixes the Inſtitution of them 1 
though all other Magiſtrates were forbidden to exe- the Decemviri to this time. Seætus Cecilns the "FRE 
cute theirs, And Plutarch, in his Roman Queſtions, Civilian in Aulus Gellins B. 2. c. 20. and Orajas, 
gives us the Reaſon of this Exception. The Tri- are therefore manifeſtly miſtaken, in placing the (. V 
bunes of the People, ſays he, were not conſidered by Creation of theſe new Magiſtrates in the Year 309. nir: 
he Romans, as real Magiſtrates. They only acted Perhaps it may be the Miſtake of their Copyilts, in The G 
as Protecturs of the People againſt the Oppreſſion of tranſcribing the Numbers. | 
the Patricians. Beſides, continues he, they were not 10 Spurins Poſthumins, who had been C onſul in tot hay 
ſuffered to aſſume the Enſigns of Magiſtracy. They the Year of Rome 287. is ſurnamed Calvinins only been af 
4 g * 'Y . . © 2 * ſelf a 
did not wear the purple Robe, nor were attended by by Diodorus. Dion. Hal. is inconſiſtent with humic In, w 
the Lictors; and had but one Officer at their Com- as to his Prænomen. When he ſpeaks of his De- Wa 
mand, whom the Romans called Viator. His Buſi- putation to Greece, he calls him Spurius, and when b him 
weſs was to deliver their Orders, and carry their he reckons up the Decemviri, he calls him Publius Laws, 
Meſſages. In a Mora, ſays the fame Author, the Poſthumius. > fore 7 
Tribunes did not enjoy the Honours of the Curule 11 The Servins Sulpicius ſurnamed page 
Chair. Their Seat was neither ſo much adorned, nor nus, who is here ſpoken of, was Conſul in . c Wi tal, wa 
fo high: And it was therefore called Sub Sellium. 292* Year of Rome. So Livy calls him 5 man! 
We ſhall ſpeak of its Form and Uſe in another he ſpeaks of his Conſulate. But here this Hilo Ir + 
Place. Nevertheleſs Tally and Livy often give the rian changes his Prænomen of Servixs, into that 0 ＋ 18 
Tribunes of the People the Title of Magiſtrates: Publius. Diodorus gives him the Prænomen 0 lon o 
Though the latter ſeems to ſay the contrary in other Cain. u "the 
Places. In order to reconcile theſe different Opini- 12 Aulus. Manlias ſurnamed Vulſo in De Aut. 
ons, it muſt be ſaid, that they had all the Eſſentials Faſts Capitolini, is not placed amon * at ie Priemy 
of Magiſtracy, by means of their Authority, and cemviri by Diodorus. He had been Conj# ver Vrin, © 
their Pre- eminence in the Comitia, without enjoying had preſided at the Roman dc enſus, in . one W's: We 
the Honours of it, which at firſt belonged only to of Rome 279. Floccus is miſtaken in placing Tins, T 


Manilius among the Deputies who were fen Not | 
to Greece, to rake a Collection of the Gre? Shak 


Laws. 


ge 
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ee him a Place among the Decemviri. The three others who were choſen, were Year of 
WI in of noble Extraction, and known Wiſdom. The firſt was one C. Julius Tiilus, RO M E 
WY che fame Family from which Julius Czſar afterwards deſcended. The ſecond one 2 
1 13 = Jeturius, who had formerly been Conſul 3 and the third 14 P. Hor atius, who Ar. CLavpi- 
s Conſt the laſt Year of the third Century of Rome. vs, Cc. Pe- 
= 6. V. Tat Roman People expected to enjoy great Happineſs, under this wiſe Admini- 3 1 
ation. When the time came for Appius and Genutius to exerciſe the Office of R 0 2 
= (anſüls, they declined it, and the whole Care of the Republick fell upon the De- CCClI. 
miri. This was almoſt as remarkable a Revolution in the Government of Rome, as 

at which changed the Kings into Conſuls. Ar leaſt it's certain, that the Name of 

(anſul was now grown nigh. as odious as that of King had formerly been. Nothing 

WJ ud be more gentle and moderate than the beginning of this Joint-reign of 
en Men. They agreed among themſelves, that only one of their Body ſhould 
be the Faſces carried before him, for ten Days, and wear the purple Robe, as the 

Difators did; that then all the reſt ſhould take their Turns of enjoying the ſame Ho- 

our, for the ſame Space of Time; and that he who ſhould be this Head for the time 

xing, ſhould have the ſole right of aſſembling the Senate, preſiding in it, and con- 

{ming its Decrees. The reſt, who were not actually exerciſing their Authority, af- 

ſcted no Diſtinction, but that of Guards; their Habits differed little from thoſe of 

the other Senators. Their Buſineſs was to draw up, each his particular part of the 

Laws, which fell to his Lot, and to adminiſter Juſtice to the People. They appeared 

ary in the Morning, fitting on different Tribunals, in order to hear all the Cauſes 

which the Inhabitants of Rome ſhould bring before them, whether they were only 

between Citizen and Citizen, or between Citizens and Allies. And the Equity of 

hele Judges was untainted. Such as thought themſelves injured by any of their De- 

allons, were permitted to bring the ſame Cauſe to ſome other Tribunal of their Col- 

koves: But this not by Appeal, it was only a Rehearing. In criminal Cauſes, their \ 
ſdgments were perfectly juſt, but not given without ſome Regard and Deference to 

he Authority of the People. A Man was found murdered in the Houſe of a Pa- 7:y B. z. 
nian named Seſtius. He was doubtleſs related to one of the Decemviri, who bore * 33: 
he ame Name. Seſtius was cited to appear before the Tribunal of Julius Iulus. 
This Decemvir had a right of exerciſing an abſolute Authority over the Criminal; 
ut he declined it, and referred the Affair to the People, that they might not be en- 
rely deprived of their antient Authority in criminal Caſes. In the Comitia, Julius 
linſelf became the Criminal's Accuſer, and he got him condemned. Nevertheleſs Ab- 
us was much more 1 than any of his Collegues. He who was formerly an 
ultere Magiſtrate, and difficult of Acceſs, was now become affable and complaiſant. 
He knew all the Citizens by their Names, received them with Reſpect, and ſaluted 
hem with great Marks of Affection. Inſomuch, that from being the Deteſtation, 
le became the Idol of the People. | 7 

(. V. Tux firſt Vear of the Decemvirate was not yet ended, when each of the De- 
mir; preſented to the 1 that part of the Laws which he had drawn up. 

The Greek Tongue was then ſcarce known at Rome, and the ten Law-giyers could 

tot have underſtood the Tranſcripts they had brought from Athens, if they had not Pliny B. 34. 
teen aſſiſted by one Hermodorus, who Li baniſhed from Epheſus, his own Coun- 3: 
ty, was then accidentally at Rome. It is ſaid, Heraclitus, Hermodorus's Friend, wrote 
v him to congratulate him upon the Pains he had taken, in drawing up the Roman 
Laws, I have, in 4 Dream, ſaid he, ſeen all the People of the Earth bowing down g, B. 5 
fore theſe Laws, and wor ſoiping them in the Perſian manner. A Dream, which if 
tl, was ſomewhat prophetical. The Rbman Laws extended themlclyes as far as the 
lmnan Empire, and ſurvived it, after its Fall. | 

lr is a Loſs to the learned World, that theſe original Laws, which were the Foun- 
tion of the Roman Law, have not been conyeyed down to us entire, in the order 


. 
2 
7h 
3 

_ 
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8 
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"= 
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{ * ' 


13 Authors differ from the Faſt: Caprrolins, as to 14 We don't find Publius Horatius in Livy, ei- 
lit Prenomen of Veturius. Some give him that of ther among the Conſult of the Year of Rome 300. 
Parizs, others that of Titus, and ſome that of La- or among the Decemviri. This Hiſtorian makes 
4. We have followed Dion. Hal. who calls him Cariatins Conſul, inſtead of him; and likewiſe 
lizz. This was probably the Man, who accord- places Curiatius among the Decemviri, in his 
Gothe Greek Hiſtorian obtained the Honours of an room. eee 
*atron, after he had conquered the qi and Folſci. „ | Lag _— 
| bo 79 cc in * 
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Year of in which they were at firſt put by the Decemviri. We have only. ſome (catrereq 
ROME pieces of this Body, which arc diſperſed in ſeveral antient Writers, who have quote 4 
theſe Laws. However, we will collect them with great Care, and by putting then 
er according to the Subject- Matter of them, give as true a Repreſentation of 


vs, C. De. theſe famous Tables of the Roman Laws, as the Nature of the thing will admit of 


cemviri. 


Cajus in di. conſidering the Confuſion, in which Antiquity has left them. Our Explanation, of 
gel Cujatins, them will be taken from the true Interpreters of thoſe Laws, the antient and ms. 


Godofredus, 


Hottomanu 8 dern Cruilians. 


Gravina, &c. 


TAB I. 
Of Law-Svirs. 


I. Law. 


II. Law. 


15 This firſt Table contains all the Laws we 
could colle& from ſeveral antient Authors, concern- 
ing the Method of carrying on Proceſſes at Law. 

e have put this Table before the reft, becauſe it 
is neceſſary to know what the Proceedings were 
before we come to Pleadings. We here give the 
Reader the original Terms in which this Law was 
drawn up ; and he will obſerve in this as well as 
the following Laws, the old 1 of the firſt 


Romans, and a Barbariſm in Expre 


ſtruction, which was reverenced for its Antiquity, 
even in the moſt polite Ages of Rome. This ob- 
ſolete Language was entirely laid aſide by every 
Body but the Lawyers, long before Tally's time; 
and was no longer in uſe any where but at the Bar. 
S'1N JUS VOCAT, ATQUE EAT. The Word ATQUE 
here fignifies the ſame thing as Statim. Virgil uſes. 


it in this Senſe in his firſt Georgrck, 


Aru illum in præceps prone rapit alveus amni. 


That is, if we leave off rowing, we are immedi- 
ately carried away with the Stream. The Senſe of 
the Law is, that as ſoon as any Perſon is cited to 
appear before the Judge, he onght not to delay ap- 
pedting. The different Forms of this Citation are 
to be found in antient Authors. They were ſuch 
as theſe, IN Jus EAMus. Let as go to the Fudge. 
Ix Jus VEXI. Come and tale your Trial. SEQUERE 
AD Tamumir. Follow me to the Tribunal of the 


Fudge. 


Ve find this manner of citing the Party before the 
Judge in ſeveral Places of Plautus and Terence. [te 
in jus, ne moremini, anteſtante me, atque duce. 
Pznul. AQ: 5. S. 8. In jus ambula. Ter. in Phorm. 
Act. 5. S. 8. In jus, o fallax atque infictator, Ea- 
mus, ſays Martial. Epig. B. 2. What authorizes 
our putting this Law before all the reſt is what 
Telly tells us, in his 2* Book of Laws, that Chil- 
dren always had it in their Mouths. He tells us, 
that Children nſed to be taught to repeat the Laws 
of the twelve Tables by Heart, in their Youth; and 
complains that ſo wiſe a Cuſtom was then laid 
aſide. The young People therefore continually re- 
peated the beginning of the twelve Tables which 


Go immediately with the Perſon *5 who cites jou before the : W 


Judge. | the P 

_ ! - 

| _ : 

16 If the Perſon you cite, refuſes to go with you before the Judge, be; 

p | 7 | Vi ' A i A ple, a 
take ſome that are 9 to be Witneſſes of it, and you 1 15 

have a right to compel him to appear. n 

IM. Law Calvit 

: he wor 

they had learned. Their firſt Leſſon was ſtrongly wr 

fixed in their Memories. | we 

16 This ſecond Law is the Conſequence of the that S! 

firſt ; and perhaps theſe two and the third were ori- WAA tn 

inally all but one Law. However, it was expreſ- WA Word: 

ed thus. N'IT ANTESTAMINO : IGITUR EM ca- The g 

PITO. But every Word in it needs an Explanation. i be 2 

N*1T is the ſame as // non it, that is, I the Perſor not it! 

cited does not go before the Fudge. ANTESTAMINO fauds 

on and Con- anſwers to the Words ante teſtes ſumito, that is, elf: f 

firſt take Witneſſes. Some Perſons therefore were the ſam 

immediately taken to be Witneſſes of the Reſiſtance fred. 

the Perſon cited made. The Ceremony uſed in . 

taking theſe Witneſſes, had ſomewhat pleaſant in i e. ſes 

it. They were pulled a little by the Tips of the in old 

Ear, to make them remember to bear Witneſs. 1. TI 

Plautus confirms this Cuſtom, in his Comedy call'd lach P 

Perſa. Tuane ergo cauſa, Carnifex, cuiquam mu- tations 

FF, tali libero aurem ut atteram ? Horace mentions this them fi 

| | ? Cuſtom in theſe Words, ij whic 
, ——-Caſuvenit obvius illi | Ban(t 

Adverſarins, & quo tu, Turpiſſime? mazu | Emned 

Exclamat voce. Et licet anteſtari? ego vero ther Pu 

Oppono auriculam : rapit in Fus clamor utrinſui. Cauſe, 

See B. 1. Sat. 9. — 

ö {3% * | 

Virgil alludes to the ſame Cuſtom in his fixth ring: 

Eclogue © Ws | ace wp 

= Cyiibius aurem oy” 

Is jus TE VOCO. , I citg you to app ARS | the P 
The Words 161TUR EM CAPITO fignify the fame ity, did 

thing as Deinde eum capito, or rather, eum ſiſtendi jus vas ex; 

habeto. Every body knows the Antients often uſed WW rere, If 

the Adverb igitur, inſtead of deinde. As to the Words BWW Day, th 

EM CAPITO, they did not deni. ſeize bim by the Hence t 

Threat : The contrary appears from the following Bl This po 

Law. Their meaning was only this, you ſball bee berſon | 

@ right to force him to appear whether he will or w. Coſy o. 

Porphyrio the Commentator upon Horace, and Ju man | 

ſtus Lipfins B. 4. of his Epiſtolary Queſtzons, and Would nt 

Epiſtle 27. give us this ſecond Law in theſe Words: Its, w 

SI vis VOCATIONIS FUAT, ANTESTAMINOR: , ts, co 

IT AUREM CAPITO ANTESTATI. That is, , % Juice, 2 

Perſon cited, refuſes to go before the Fudge, ou 46 ; 10 12. 

X N | | 7 1 Th 


| 
III. Law. 


TV. Law. 
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7 If the Perſon cited Endeavours to eſtape from you, or puts 
himſelf into a Poſture of Reſiſtance, you may ſeize his Body. 


15 If the Perſon proſecuted be old, or infirm, let him be carried 
in a ſumentum, or open Carriage. But if he refuſe that, 
the Proſecutor ſhall not be obliged to provide him an Arcera, 
or a covered Carriage. 


7. LAW. 


19 But if the Perſon cited find a Security, let him go. 


VI. Law. 


20 Only a rich Man ſhail be Security for a rich Man. But any 


Security ſhall be ſufficient for a poor Man. 


wes; and if he does not prepare to attend you, pull 
the Perſon whom you deſire to be your Witneſs by the 
Tip of the Ear. It is plain that here the ſecond Part 
5 ſuperfluous, and adds nothing to the former. We 
have therefore kept to the firſt reading, as moſt ſim- 
ple, and beſt ſupported. 

17 The third Law was expreſſed thus. SI CAL- 
vITUR, PEDEM VE STRUIT, MANUM ENDO JACITO. 
Caloitar is the ſame as, ſi te fruſtretur, that is, f 
le would get away, or deceive you. 
old Word uſed in this Senſe in a Fragment of Pa- 
mins, and in Plautus. Poſtquam calamitas plures 
ans arva calvitur. Plautus in Caſma to ſignify 


that Sleep makes the Hands uſeleſs, expreſſes him- 


elf thus, Sopor manus calvitur. But the other 
Words PEDEM VE STRUIT, are more difficult. 
The generality of the Civiliaus interpret them thus, 
F be would run away, fi retrorſum it. But would 
not it be more natural to make them ſignify, sf he 
fad firmly upon his Feet, viz. as to defend him- 
elf? Beſides it is certain that the Verb /#r#o has 
the fame Signification as gi, from which it is de- 
med, according to Yoſſins. Laſtly, the Words 
nanum endo jacito, are the ſame as manum inficito, 
le, ſetze hit Body. Every Body knows that endo 
n old Latin, ſignifies the ſame as the Prepoſition 
u. There was an Exception to this Law, as to 
lich Perſons, who were in themſelves, or by 
Nations, conſiderable. The Proſecutor made 
them fix a Day, and give Security to appear upon 
55 which if they failed to do, Judgment was given 
Banſt them by Default, and they were con- 
 Emned either to pay ſome Fine, or ſuffer ſome o- 
ther Puniſhment, according to the Nature of the 
Cauſe, By vertue of this Law, not only a Roman 
Citizen, but a Foreigner likewiſe, might force his 
drerfary to appear before the Judge, according to 
Aulus Gellius B. 20. c. 1. The B25 of Appear- 
Uce was either appointed by the Judge, and then 
u Was called dies ſtatus; or by the Conſent of the 
two Parties, and then it was called dies condictus. 
K the Perſon who was cited, and had given Secu- 
ity, did not appear, as ſoon as the Time appointed 
Was expired, this was called vadimonium diſe- 
ere, If the Judge put off the hearing to another 
Du, the Cauſe was then faid to be deferred. 


ence the Latin Expreſſion vadimonium differre. 


bis Power which the Law gave, of dragging the 
ſon that refuſed to go, to the Tribunal of the 
Conſul or Prætor by Force, did not extend to the 
Reman Ladies, the Laws of Modeſty and Civility 
Nould not ſuffer their Perſons to be ſeized. Young 
ls, who were yet under the Power of their Pa- 
wats, could not be cited to appear in a Court of 
tice, as Valerius Maximus B. 2. and Hottoman. 
3. 12. Tabul. H. fi Calvitur; have obſerved. 

15 The Words of this fourth Law are theſe. 


We find this 


Law VII. 


SI MORBUS, AVITAS VE, VITIUM ESCIT, QUIN JUS 
VOCABIT, JUMENTUM DATO. SI NOLET, ARCE= 
RAM NE STERNITO. In order to make it intelli- 
gible, we muſt obſerve, that tne Lawgiver's Inten- 
tion was, that no common Infirmity or old Age 
AVITAS ſhould be allowed as a ſufficient Excuſe 
for Non-Appearance. He requires, that in ſuch a 
Caſe, the Proſecutor ſhall furniſh the Profecuted 
with a JUMENTUM. And this I am authorized to 
call a Carriage, and not a Beaſt to ride upon, by 
Cecilius the Civilian, who fays as much in his An- 
ſwer to Favorinus the Philoſopher, who accuſed this 
Law of being too ſevere. The Word jumentum, 
ſays he, antiently ſignified two Beaſts joined toge- 
ther to the ſame Pole. If the Perſon cited was not 
ſatisfied with this ſort of Cart, the Law-giver would 
not have the Proſecutor obliged to find him a co- 
vered one, called Arcera ; which ſeems to be de- 
rived from the Verb arcere, becauſe a Covering 
guards one from the Sun, or Rain. The Words 


Year of 
ROME 
' CCCI.. 
Ap. CI AUDI 
us, Sc. De- 


cemviri 


vitium eſcit import, that the Diſeaſe or old Age 


muſt be ſuch, as to be an Hindrance to the Perſon. 
The Word eſcit is here taken for erit, or fuerit. 
We ſhall find it uſed in this Senſe more than once, 
in theſe Laws. Lucretius uſes it, even in his time, 
in this Verſe, | 


inter ſummam minimamque quid eſcit? 
that is, quid intererit ? 


19 The fifth Law is thus expreſſed ; S1 ExSIET, 
QUI IN JUS VOCATUM vINDICIT, MiTrro. The 
Words ſi enſiet, ſignify the ſame as /i autem ſit, 


1. e. But if there be any one. I judge of it by Phi- 


loxenuss Greek Tranſlation of this Law, who ren- 
ders the Latin en, by the Conjunction . The 
Word vindicit is equivalent to, qui reum vindica- 
verit. By the Word vindicare, which comes from 
vindex, we are to underſtand, to deliver a Man 
from having his Body ſeized, by giving Security for 
him, or by promiſing to appear for him. M. Tito 


20 This Law in the old Latin runs thus. 
DUo ASIDUUS ESTO. | PROLETARIO, CUI. QU1 
VOLET, YVINDEX ESTO. The Expreſſion Aſiduo 
vindex afiduns efto, amounts to the ſame as, div:- 
tis vindex fit dives. We have already obſerved that vin- 
dex ſignifies a Security, one that anſwers for an- 
other. As for the Word affidnuns, or aStduns ; 


is here put for mittito, or emittito, i. e. Let him Fl 2 
Sl- 


» * 


(for this capital Letter among the ſmall ones is 


equivalent to ſſ, as in the Verb i Tito above, the 
capital T, is equivalent to two tt's ;) 
ſiduut, I ſay, comes from the two „ Goh ke 
dare, or duere, which ſignifies 20 diſtribuie Money, 
which only the rich can do. Hence Tally remark 
in his Topicks, Locuples enim eſt afſidnus, ab afſe 
dando. By the Word Proletarius we are to un- 
derſtand a poor Citizen, who was in the loweſt 

2 * | Claſs 


the Word af- 
m 
7 


*5 
* 
3 
_ 
"— 


ws. 
* 
7 
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21 The Judge ſhall only give Judgment according to the Agree. 
| ment made between the two Parties, by the Way, 
VIII. Law. 
N 22 If the Perſon cited has made no Agreement with his 41 

| verſary, let the Prætor hear the Caſe from &. Wn-riſmp til 
Moon; and let both Parties be preſent when it is je, 
whether it be in the Forum, or Comitium. g 


IX. LAW. 


23 Let the ſame Prætor give Judgment in the Afternoon, though 


but one of the Parties be preſent. 
X. Law. 


XI. Law. 


Claſs in the Republick. We have already obſerved 
in another Place that they were called Proletarii, 
from the Word Proles; becauſe as they paid no 
Taxes, the only Service they did the Republick was 
to ſupply it with Children. | 
- > This ſeventh Law was drawn up in theſe 
Words. ENnDo via, REM UTI PAICUNT ORATO. 
By giving Securities, the Perſon was excuſed ap- 
ng in Court, or Judgment was avoided, if the 
erſon accuſed had come to any Agreement or 
Treaty with the Proſecutor, as they were comin 
from the Place where the Citation had been ſerve 
upon him, to the Court. This is the meaning of 
this ſeventh Law. The Words endo via amount 
to the ſame thing as in via. The Words rem orato 
ate directed to the Judge, and ſignify the ſame as 
Fadex oret, dicat ſententiam, i. e. Let the Fudge 
pronounce Sentence, or determine the Affair; az: 
paicunt. This Expreſſion is read differently. Some 
inſtead of paicunt, read pacunt, others paæant. As 
for my ſelf, I would willingly make it paxint, from 
the antient Verb pago, pepigi, from whence after- 
wards came paciſcor. So that ati paxunt or paxint, 
amounts to the ſame as ati pacti ſint, i. e. accord- 
ing to the Agreement of the Parties among themſelves. 
22 This Law ſhews the Time 1 Place for 
the Judge to hear the Cauſes of ſuch as had given 
no decurity, nor made any Agreement with their 
Adverſaries. The Words of this eighth Law are; 
N'rrA PAICUNT, IN COMITIO, AUT IN FORO, AB 
ORTU AD MERIDIEM, CAUSAM CONSCITO CUM 
PERORANT AMBO PRASENTES. The Terms »':ta 
paicunt, are the ſame in Signification as zi ita pa- 
ciſcantar inter ſe, i. e. unleſs they agree among them- 
ſelves. That other part of the Law, in Comitio aut 
in Foro, ſhew the Place where the Cauſes of private 
Perſons were determined. The Comitium was a 
Place which was afterwards covered in. The Con- 
ſal, who was called Prætor in theſe early Times, 
eſpecially when he exerciſed the Office of a Judge, 
uſed to come thither to giveJudgment in the civil Cau- 
ſes which wete brought before his Tribunal. Some- 
times he ſate in other Places in the Forum, of which 
the Comitium was a part. By this Law, the Con- 
ful, aliat the Prætor, was to hear the Cauſes of 
private Perſons from Sun-riſing till Noon. The 
Romans had then ho Clocks to meaſure Time by. 
They did not come in uſe among them, till after 
the Conqueſt of Sicily. Therefore the Law runs, 
ab ortu ad meridiem. As for canſam conſcito, it is 
an equivalent Expreſſion to cauſam cognoſcito. SO 


82 0 


24 Let all Trials be ended at the going down of the Fun. 


vy When the Parties have pitched upon a Fudge or Arbitraur 
7 Conſent, let them give Securities, that they will appear. 
et him who does not appear in Court, pay the Penalty 


agreed i 


that the Verb conſciſco does not in this Caſe ſignify 
judicato. This will appear by the Law which fol- 
lows. The Words cam perorant ambo praſentes : 
leave it in doubt, whether Advocates were then 
made uſe of, or whether every one pleaded his own 
Cauſe. 

23 The ninth Law was this. PosTMermgEy 
PRASENTI STLITEM ADDICITO. The Cafe had 
been ſtated, and the Cauſe heard in the Morning, 
This Law requires the Prætor, that is, the Conſul, 
to put an end to it in the Afternoon. So that every 
Cauſe was pleaded, and determined between Sun- 
riſe and Sun- ſet. As to the Words of the Law, 
ſilitem ſtands for litem, as locus was formerly ſpelt 
ſtlocus. The Roughneſs of the Pronunciation was 
afterwards ſoftened. Addicito ſignifies the ſame as 
decidito. As to the Word preſent: in the ſingular, the Wi 
Law-giver's Intent was, that ſince both Parties hal Wl 
been heard, and been preſent in the Morning, it WW 
was enough for one of them to be preſent when 
Judgment was given in the Afternoon. 

24 The Law ran thus. SOL OCCASUS SUPRE- 
MA TEMPESTAS ESTO. Let mo more Judgments 
be given after the Sun is down. The Athenians | 
confined themſelves to the fame time, in their giv- 
ing Judgment in Cauſes, according to Stobæus, 
Serm. 1. Varro ſpeaks of this Law, B. 5. 2. 2. 
and B. 6. n. 3. Afterwards the Prators regulated 
the Time of hearing Cauſes themſelves. Some 
Civilians ſtate this Law thus. SOLE . OCCASO, DIES 
SUPREMA TEMPESTAS ESTO. The Word Dies 
ſtands for its genitive Diei. 

25 This Law is mutilated. We will repreſent 
it as we find it, and fill up its Chaſims, as learned 
Civilians have done, with the moſt probable Addi- 
tions. With its Lacane it ſtands thus; VADES 
SUBVADES— Extra quam fi MoRBUS SONTI- 
cus VoTUM, abſentia reipublice ergo, AUT 
STATUS DIES CUM HOSTE intercedat: Namſi QUID 
HORUM FUAT UNUM, JUDICI, ARBITROVE, REO 


Foreig| 
vente 

follow 
ticus, & 
Or, ne 
dickne 
ſonticu 


VE, EO DIE DIFENSUS ESTO. We now come to le. 4 
explain it. Firſt let us fill up the firſt Lacuna, pretatic 
with theſe Words, Judice arbitrove addict, * W 
is, Fadice arbitrove electo; i. e. when they al 00 of 
have choſen a Fudge or Arbitrator by common Cot- large 
ſent, As the Prætor or the Conſul was not ſuffic would 
ent himſelf to adminiſter Juſtice to all People, he he Pul 
choſe himſelf a certain Number of Aſſociates, whole = Ne 
Buſineſs| was to hear and determine the Cauſes 0 at thi 
private Perſons, whilſt the Year of his Conſult mm 

£© | wer 9 * 
or Pretorſhip ** Theſe Judges natel Peel 


we... 
1 
= 


XII. Law. 


ok X. The ROMAN HISTORY. 
| ; agreed upon, unleſs he was hindered by ſome great Fit of Year of 


ROME 


Sickneſs, or by the Performance of ſome Vow, or by Bu. E 0 M 


ſineſs of State, or by ſome indiſpenſible Engagement with a | 
Foreigner. If any one of the 
op to the Fudge, or Arbitrator, or either of the Parties, 

t the Hearing be put off to another Day. 


26 j poever ſhall not be able to bring any Witneſſes to prove 


Houſe. 


ned by the chief Adminiſtrator of Juſtice, at the 
Delite, and upon the joint Choice, of the two Par- 
les: For either Party had a Right to refuſe a Judge, 
nd his Refuſal was accepted, if founded upon 
awful Odjections. This mutual Agreement be- 
meen the Parties, in the Choice, of a Judge, is ac- 
J nowledged by Papinian B. 23. F. de Appellat. 
1 confirms this Cuſtom in his Oration for Clu- 
BS ni. Neminem voluerunt majores noſtri, non mo- 

þ de exiſtimatione cujuſquam, ſed de pecuniaria 
quidem re minima, judicem eſſe, nifi qui inter ad- 
wrſarios conveniſſet. The Form of refuſing a Judge 
s this; HUNC EJERO, i. e. I refuſe him. Tally 
ies us an Inſtance of it in Scipio, who refuſed 
bo be judged by P. Mutius, in this manner; EIERO 
mobus EST. B. 2. de Orat. When the two Per- 
ſons concerned had agreed to accept of him whom 
the Pretor appointed, or who fell by Lot to be 
heir Judge, he obliged himſelf by Oath to give 
ſadgment according to the true Senſe and Mean- 
ng of the Law. But there ſometimes happened 
Caſes, which could not be accurately determined 
5 the Rules of Law. In theſe Caſes the Prætor 
pointed Arbitrators, who conſulted the DiQates 
of natural Equity. The Civilians fill up the ſecond 
Chaſm in this Law, thus. Vades ſubvades danunto. 
Vadimonis deferendi, uti pacunt, x eſto. Which 
Exrefſions are equivalent to theſe. Yades, aut ſub- 
tudes judicio ſiſtendi utrimque dantor, iique fiſtere 
 {erevtor. That is, Let both Plaintiff and Defend- 
„give Security, that they will appear on the Day 
Lerne Godfrey gueſles, that the Latin Word 
#oades was applied to the Plaintiff's Securities, and 
that the Defendant's Securities were called Hades. 
The old Term danunto is the ſame in Significa- 
ton as danto. Plautus makes uſe of the old Word 
danunt, inſtead of daut. The Party therefore, who 
failed appearing, was, after the time expired, con- 
demned by Default, to pay the Sum ſtipulated be- 
tween him and his Adverſary; unleſs ſome violent 
fit of Sickneſs, the Diſcharge of a Vow, ſome 
Undertaking for which he received a Commiſſion 
tom the Republick , or ſome Buſineſs with a 
foreigner, which could not be deferred, had pre- 
rented his Appearance. This is the Senſe of the 
following Exprefſions : Extra quam fi morbus ſon- 
cus, &c. which is as much as to try præterquam fr, 
or, viſi morbus vehemens, &c. A violent Fit of 
vickneſs was called in the old Language Morbus 
ſenticu, which is as much as to ſay morbus nocens, 
L e. a hurtful Diſeaſe, according to Feſtus's Inter- 
pretation. Godfrey has filled up the following La- 
una, out of an Opinion (founded on the Autho- 
ity of Aulus Gellius B. 16. c. 4.) that the Diſ- 
charge of a Vovr, an Affair with a Foreigner which 
would not admit of Delay, or for the Service of 
we Publick, were ſo many reaſonable Excuſes, for 
the Non-Appearance of either of the Parties. So 
that the Words, votum, abſentia 3 ergo & c. 
* this Civilian's own Additions, To which Rea- 
; ons, we may add others, which Aulus Gellins has 
hecified in the ſame Place; ſuch as the Time of 


his Pretenſions before the Fudge, may go and make a Cla- 
mour for three Days together , before his Adverſary's 


TABLE 


Vintage, the Death of a near Relation, a Sacrifice, 
or a Funeral, which Duty or Decency obliged them 
to attend. And we ought to obſerve here, that the 
Latin Word Hoſtis, originally ſignified a Foreigner, 
or Stranger. Plautus uſes it in this Senſe: $7 fta- 
tus condictus dies intercedat cum hoſte iſto. Curcul. 
The laſt Words, / 170 horum fuat, &c. are inter- 
preted thus: Si quid horum fuerit & obwvenerit jus 
dici, arbitrove, vel reo, judicii dies differtor. In 
Conſequence of this laſt Article, the Sickneſs of 
the Judge, or of one of the Parties concerned, or 
any one of the other Reaſons before alledged, wece 
ſufficient for prolonging the Time appointed for 
the Hearing. This is the Signification of the Word 
diffenſus. Livy and Aulus Gellius uſe the Expreſſi- 
= diffndere diem to ſignify, 20 put off to another 
ay. | 
56 The Plaintiff was often diſappointed of his 
Demand upon the Defendant, and the Proſecution 
declared null, for want of Witneſſes. In order to 
remove this Inconvenience, the Decemviri made a 
Law, which gave the Perſon injured Leave to go 
to the Door of his Houſe whom he intended to 
proſecute; to repeat the Subject of his Complaint 
with a loud Voice; and even to have Recourſe to 
Invectives if there was Occaſion ; and to continue 
this for three Market-days together, becauſe the 
Country People came then to Rome, about their 


Buſineſs. Hence came the Cuſtom, which conti- 


nues to this Day, of ſending three Summons, 
before Judgment is given by Default. If after theſe 
repeated Clamours, the Perſon cited ſtill refuſed to 
make Reſtitution, the Plaintiff had a right to call 
thoſe in the Neighbourhood who heard him, as 


Witneſſes, and go in with them, even by Force, 


into his Adverſary's Houſe, and there ſeize his own 
Goods wherever he found them. The Law was 
thus expreſſed. Cur TESTIMONIUM DEFUERIT, 18 
TERTI1IS DIEBUS, OBPORTUM, OBVAGULATUM ITO ; 


that is to ſay, ei, qui teſtimuniis deſtituitar, liceat, 


tertiis nundinis, reum ante edes, convitiis & clamo- 
ribus appetere. According to Feſtus, Portus had an- 
tiently the ſame Signification as domus, or ædes. 
The Word obvagulatum is, ſays Feſtus, put for 
quaſtionem cum convitio, i. e. a Demand made with 
great Outcries, and Invetives. In this Senſe the 


Civilians interpret the Verb vagulo, which they de- 


rive from the Verb vagio. Tarneb. B. 2. adverſ. 


cap. 26. and Salmaſius Obſerv. ad jus Attic. & 
Ro. cap. 30. ſtate this Law in a different manner. 


Their Interpretation of it is this. F the Plaintiff 
cannot produce his Witneſſes, let him go to the Houſe 
of him whoſe Teſtimony he had a right to expect; 
and let him require him to bear Witneſs for him, 


_ with f Are Cries, and with injurious Reflections, if 


the Witneſs obſtinately perſiſts in the refuſing it. 
But this Explanation does not ſeem agreeable to the 


meaning of the Law. Raevard. ad leg. 12. Tab. in 


order to prove the former Senſeto be the true one, 
uotes this Paſſage, where Plautus introduces a 
Cook, demanding what belonged to him, with 
threatning to go and cry out, and inveigh againſt 

U uuugy | Euclion, 


Impediments be made ap- Ap. Cra 
Us, Ofc. De- 


= — Sy or anodes we 
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7 He that is attacked by @ Robber in the Night, et iim an 
puniſhed if he kills him. E, let Dim not bf £ 


the Robbery be committed by Day, and if the Robber '2 
in the Fat let him be fuk with £5 , and LA, 1 
Slave whom he robbed. H the Robber be a Slave ah 
let him be beaten with Rods, and thrown down headl, 'F 
from the Top of the Capitol. If he be a Child, under 101 
Age of Puberty, let him be corrected, according to the b 
tor Diſcretion, and let Reparation be made 10 the injure 
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29 When Robbers attack any Perfon with Arms, if the Perl 2. 
attacked has cried out, and deſired the firſt Help he cou i:.1.; 
get, he ſhall not be puniſhed if he kills one of the Robbers, er thei 
| IV. Law a ncep? 
| | "$4 _ 
Exclion, before his own Door, if he perſiſted in Controv. c. alt. mentions this Law, wit =__" 
refuſing to reſtore what he had unjuſtly made his Reſtriction. Yet the Clauſe ſeems = = 4 _ 
own. | | vent Abuſes. 3 a5 
ls me bene amet Laverna, ic 28 This Law decrees, that Day-robbers ſhall be torcthe 
am niſi reddi mihi vaſa jubes, 9 according to the- Circumſtances of the cverec 
Populo hic differam ante des. 3 | 2 the A and Age of the Rob- town 
Der. It is thus expreſſed. 81 LUCI FURTUM fax 
This Law is adopted by Godfrey and the moſt fa- iT, $1 1M ue ENDO IPSO. CAPSIT, _— rn 
mous 8 in the firſt Senſe in which we have rox, ILLIquE CUI FURTUM FACTUM ESCIT, Ab- 0 05 
l A y DICITOR. SERVUS ViRGIS CASUS SAXO DEJICl- of dis 
27 The Words of this Law are theſe. Si xox TOR. IMPUBES, PRETORIS ARBITRATU, vrkE- be L 
FURTUM FAXIT, SI IM ALIQUIS OCCISIT, JURE RATOR, NOXIAMQUE DECERNITO. The [nterpre- he's 
e ESTO. That is, / noctu furtum fiat, fi fu- tation of it is this. Si iuterdiu furtum fecerit; þ ; 1D 
rem aliquis occiderit, &c. Theft was allowed a- quis eum in furte deprehenderit, verberetur; illique f th = 
mong the Lacedemonians, as being purely Matter cui furtum factum ſuerit, addicatur. What follows wa — 
of Skill and Cunning, but the Azhenians thought explains, it ſelf. The Word ni was in uſe in the Bl Ns 7 
9 of it. By Solon's Laws, a Man accuſed oldeſt Latin, inſtead of the Pronoun eum, as Teſtus Wi * ow 
having ſtolen fifty Attick Drachme, or about and Macrobius have obſerved. Eunius makes ule q bY g 
twenty five French ves, Was impriſoned and of it; ones corde patrem prebent animo que pa- * = 
condemned to pay the Owner double. If the Sum rentem circumfuſi M capfit. Eſcit is equivalent to { = 
ſtolen was above fifty Drachme, the Thief was fuerit, erit. The Porcian Law ſomewhat ſoftened wel mY 
puniſhed with Death. A Robbery committed in the Rigour of this afterwards ; and Robbers who bob 
the 1 or in a publick Place, as the Bath, or were not taken in the Night, or with Arms about U -4 
the Academy, was a capital Crime. Death was them, were neither ſubject to whipping, nor Sla- hy 1 
inflicted on Cat-purſes, whom Plautus in Trinum- very. The Prætor only obliged them to pay four 5 hy 
6 call Seckores zonarios. Plato B. 9. Of Laws, times the Value of what they had ſtolen. wy 
„1. om to kill a Night- robber. And the N ight· robbers did not fare altogether ſo well Ent 
8 pero the ſame thing in the 22* as Day-robbers. It was not lawful to kill the lat- te Mee 
CR xodus. The Romans borrowed this ter, unleſs they uſed. offenſive Arms. In this Cale, of f 8 
4 e from the Greeks, and put it into the twelve the Perſon attacked was to beg the Aſſiſtance of tho oy» 
4 = Ty Lan givers Thought this Law 92 the Neighbours, or of thoſe who paſſed by, in 3 N 
2 =o t 74 N of the Publick. They conſi - Form of Words very like this, Porro, Quirites, ve- nd 0 
> 3 5 neſs favoured Ro es; and that tram fidem implero. Varro B. 5. de Ling. L. — 
ny Body then run greater Risks than in the c. 7. ſays, this manner of calling out for Help Was Mor 7 
Lig t; and at the ſame time could not eaſily have called by the Romans, Ouiritare. Upon which the 7's 
courſe to legal Methods of defending themzives Civilion tart » Diculey. They ask, whether — 
a the Attacks of a Robber. Godfrey is of Robber could layfully be killed by any body, but or bh 
Jpinion, that the Clauſe zz tamen id cum clamore the Perſon himſelf who was directly attacked. t s 
| * I 1 we find in the Civilians, was Hottoman declares for the Affirmative, becauſe, ſays Boe 7 
— ribonian. As if no body was allowed he, the Law is general, and no Exception is made Gidle 
- wy e | _—_ againſt a Night-robber, till the Perſon, in it. Others are for the Negative, becauſe the Rob- Bad 5 
8 1 the Violence that was offered him, ber could not be lawfully killed, unleſs on the Ac 2 
by great Outcries. Tul pro Milone, & Secra X, count of ſome, Damage received. Now all but Bl wn, or 
| | | | | hk Dagan. 
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31 For Robberies committed 


30 hen "Io a legal Search, any flolen Goods are | found in an 
e, the Robbery ſhall be puniſhed t as i 
openly and publickly Un * if 


committed. 
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Ay. CLaupi- 
US, Sc. De- 


cemvir i. 


privately, the Robber ſhall be con- 


demned to pay double the Value of the 7 pings ſtolen. 


the Perſon robbed are, upon this Foot, out of the 
Caſe, and were not attacked, unleſs we ſay that a 
Robber, with Arms in his Hand, ought to be 
temed a proſcribed Aſſaſſin. This is St. Auſtin's 
Thought, Qzft. 7d. in Exod. He expreſſes himſelf 
hs. In antiguis legibus invenitur, impune occidi 
naurnum furem, uo quo modo, diurnum autem fi 

gelb defenderit. Fam enim plus eſt quam far. 
The Civilians ſtate the Law we are ſpeaking of 
us. S' ſe telo defenſit, Quiritato, endoque plorato, 
jſt deinde, fi cafe eſcint, ſe fraude eſto, Which is 
b much as to ſay, Si ſe zelo fur defenderit, fidem 
(uiritium implorato. Tum fr occiſi fuerint fures, 
ne caſt ſunto. By the Words ſe fraude, are to be 
uderſtood ſine fraude, or impune eſto. 

o This Law runs thus. S1 FURTUM LANCE 
cio QUE CONCEPTUM ESCIT, UTI MANIFESTUM 
INDICATOR. In order thoroughly to underſtand 
this Law, it is neceſſary firſt to know the meaning 
of theſe firſt Words of it, Si furtum lance licio que 
anceptum eſcit. But different Civilians offer us 
ifferent Conjectures upon this Subject. Alexanger 
0 Alexandro, B. 6. Genial. Dierum, ſays, that 
Robbers who crept into private Houſes with a De- 
ſen to rob them, generally carried with them ſome 
Chth Lift, or Flaxen Girdle, with which they tied 
together whatever they found. He adds, that they 
covered their Faces with a Baſon, for fear of being 
own. And Oldendorpe adopts this Opinion. He 
ſys the Robber made two Holes in the Baſon for 
lis Eyes, in order thereby to frighten the People of 
the Houſe, and make them run away. They made uſe 
of this Artifice, continues the Author, that they might 
te at Liberty to rob as much as they pleaſed, with- 
out being obſerved by any Body, But fo childiſh 
Dream can never be told, without ſuppoſing, ei- 
ther that the Romans were mere Dupes, to be 
frighted at ſuch a Sight as this: or that there are 
people filly enough to give Credit to a Tale which 
has not the leaſt Shadow of Probability. Baldwin 
&clares himſelf of their Opinion, who have thought 
that fome Impoſtors found Means to get into Hou- 
ks, under a falſe Appearance of Religion, by diſ- 
wing themſelves as Sacrificers ; that is, with their 
Robes tucked up, and tied about their Waſtes. 
Under this ſpecious Outſide, they are faid to have 
made ſmall Collections of Money in Families. The 
Grout Pagans ſuffered themſelves to be eaſily im- 
poſed upon, and willingly gave them ſome Pieces 
of Money, as thinking that they were ſet apart for 
the Worſhip of the Gods, or to defray the Expence 
of ſome Sacrifice. Theſe Thieves, add theſe Au- 
tors, collected this Money in a Baſon, which they 
carried with them for that Purpoſe. But this ſe- 
ond Opinion is little better founded than the for- 
mer, Alciat. B. 1. Parerg. c. 8. and after him 
Morſ. Pithou, B. I. adverſ. Subſeciv. ſay, that upon 
tearing of any Theft, the Magiſtrates of Rome lent 

flicers, to whom they gave a Power of ſearching 
br the Thing ſtolen, wherever they pleaſed ; that 
they, by vertue of this Authority, entered into any 
Houſes, after they had tied up their Robes with a 
Girdle, which, according to Monſ. Pithog, was the 
ge or Mark of their Commiſſion. Theſe Of- 
ers were attended by a Man, who carried a War- 
ant, or the Inſtruments of their Authority, in a 
deen. If the Thing ſtolen was found in the Rob- 


VI. LAw. 


ber's own Houſe, then this was one of thoſe Rob- 
beries which were called, Furta per laucem & lici- 
um concepta, or inventa. If the Thing ſtolen was 
found on any other but the Rohber, then an Ac- 
tion lay againſt him in whoſe Poſſeſſion it was, till 
ſuch time as he diſcovered the Author of the Theft. 
But Feſfns gives us yet a different Explanation, 
which is this. Lance && licio dicebatur, apud anti- 
quos, quia ſui furtum ibat quærere, in domo aliena, 
licio cinctus intrabat, laucem que ante oculos tene hat 
ropter matrum familiæ, aut virginum præſentiam. 
1 hat 1s, that they who ſearchel for ſtolen Goods 
went into the ſuſpected Houſes with their Robes 
girt about them, and with their Faces covered with 
a Baſon, out of Reſpect to the Women they might 
find in the Houſe, Rævardus and Foſeph Scaliger 
contend, that the Romans, derived this Cuſtom of 
ſearching for any Thing which was loſt from the 
Greeks. Their Authorities for it, are the twelfth 
Book of Plato, and the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes on 
his Comedy of The Clouds. It was cuſtomary, ſay 
they, among the Greeks, for the Owner of ſtolen 
Goods to go into the Houſe of the Perſon he ſuſ- 
pected. But firſt he called he Gods, the Protector: 
of the Laws, to witneſs, that his Deſign was only 
to recover what belonged to him. Then the Ma- 
ſter of the Houſe was obliged to carry him into 
the moſt private Places in his Houſe, even into the 
Womens Apartment, which he did not go into, 
till he had firſt covered his Face with a Baſon. 
The Perſon ſearching had no Cloaths on, but a 
fort of Scarf, or * of Linen- cloth, called in 
Latin, Licium, and was obliged to be naked to the 
Waſte. Without this Caution, there might have 
been room to ſuſpect, that his Deſign was only to 
lay Snares, by conveying the ſtolen Goods private- 
ly into ſome ſecret Place, in order thereby to have 
A ene Proof againſt the Maſter of the Houſe. 
Hottoman B. 4. of his Inſtitutions, thought the 
Words furtum lance licio que conceptuin, attuded 
to what was formerly practiſed to diſcover the Au- 
thor of a Robbery. Prieſts, ſays he, were made 
uſe of for this Purpoſe. Theſe appeared with their 
Robes tied up with a Girdle, and like Sacrificers. 
the better to impoſe upon the People, by this religi- 
ous Dreſs. They carried a Loaf with them with 
great Ceremony, -in which they had taken care to 
put an Eayle's Stone. They diſtributed pieces of 
the Bread in a Baſon to thoſe who were ſuſpected. 
He who could not ſwallow the Piece which was 
given him, was thought guilty. By this he was 
diſcovered, and convicted. Hottoman quotes the 
Authority of Dioſcorides, to this Purpoſe, who 
gives this Stone the Virtue of diſcovering Thieves, 
t is probable this Trick had the ſame Fate as the 
famous divining Wand has had in our Days. But 
whatever becomes of theſe Conjectures (for I don't 
pretend to warrant any of them)/when any Thin 
that was ſtolen was found in the Houſe or Hand 
of any Perſon, the Robbery was, according to Ju- 
ftinian, adjudged by the antient Law to be Mani- 
feſt, and did not at all differ from what they called, 
furtum lance licioque conceptum. Then the evil 
Perſon was puniſhed in the ſame manner as a Rob- 
ber taken in the Fact. | 877 
t If Thefts were committed privately, the Rob- 


ber was diſcharged, only paying double the 3 
| — 
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of the Thing ſtolen; this is but a ſecond Article 
of the former Law. S1 ADORAT FURTO, QUOD 
NEC MANIFESTUM ESCIT, DUPLIONE DECIDITO. 
The Verb adorare had antiently the fame Signifi- 
cation, according to Feftzs, as the Verb agere. The 
Senſe of the Words, ſi adorat furto, is therefore, 
according to Revard's Verſion, this; /i fur agit 
farto, or furium. Beſides, the Reaſon why the 
Laws appointed a leſs Puniſhment for Robberies 
committed rely is, that it ſuppoſes the Robber 
not to be ſo impudent, as he that robs openly, and 
is taken in the Fact. Nevertheleſs the Perſon in- 
 jured might make an Agreement with the Criminal, 
and remit a of the Fine, as is evident from the 
eighth Law of this Table. 

32 This Law runs thus. SI iNJURIA ALIENAS 
ARBORES CA&SIT, IN SINGULAS 25 KRIS LUITO. 
The Value of theſe A/es of Braſs, which were then 
a Pound Weight of twelve Ounces, depends upon 
the Value of a Pound of Braſs at the time we are 
ſpeaking of. If the Reader would reduce the Va- 
lue of it to our ſmall Money, the Computation 
cannot be difficult after what has been ſaid in ſeve- 
ral Parts of this Hiſtory. But we ought to obſerve 
with the Civiliant, that the Puniſhment was great- 
er, when the injured Perſon could make Proof, 
that the Author of the Miſchief made uſe of Vio- 
lence, and had cut down the Trees with Deſign to 
ſteal them. 

33 The Latin Words are theſe. Qui FRUGEM 
ARATRO QUASITAM FURTIM NOX PAVIT, SE- 
cuir VE, SUSPENSUS CERERI NECATOR. IMPUBES 
PREATORIS ARBITRIO VERBERATOR, NOXIAM' VE 
DUPLIONE DECERNITO. The old Verb pavio was 
derived from the Greek Verb val ferio. He that 
did the Miſchief was thought guilty of an impious 
AQ againſt Ceres, the tutelary Goddeſs of Harveſts. 


wt 
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32 WWhoſoever ſhall cut down Trees, which dont belong 10 hin 
he ſhall pay 25 Aſſes of Braſs, for every Foot of Timber 


one comes privately, by Night, and treads down ay. 
other Man's Field of Corn, or reaps his Harveſt, let him 
be hanged up, and put to death, as a Victim devoted 2. 
Ceres. But if he be a Child, under the Age of Puberty 
let the Prætor order him to be corrected as he ſhall thin 
fit, or let double Satisfaftion be made for the Damage he 


24 If @ Robber and the Perſon robbed agree _— 72 
Terms of Reſtitution, no farther Action ſha 


35 Preſcription ſhall never be pleaded as 4 Right to fn 
Goods, nor ſhall a Foreigner have a Right to the Gouds 
of any Roman Citizen, by the longeſt Poſſeſſion. { 


26 If any one betrays his Truſt, with reſpect to what i; dh 
ſited in his Hands, let him pay 
was ſo depoſited, to him who entruſted him with tt. 


e I any one finds any of his Goods in another Man's Paſt. 
2 2 who became 9 refed of them by a Breach of 11 
ie 6 let 
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double the Value of what 


bitros « 
fructus 
ohtarn 7 
Pretend 


And in order to make her Amends for this A 

the Criminal was devoted to this Goddeſs, as a 
Victim which ought to be offered up in Sacrifice to 
her. Afterwards this Law was mitigated, and the 
Puniſhment changed into a Fine, to be fixed at the 
Diſcretion of the Prætor, and according to the Dx | 
mage done. Fw th 

34 S1 PRO FURE DAMNUM DECISUM ESCIT, 


Tuſtin, 
comes: 
Reſtitut 
fair is b 
per is c 
either in 
came pc 


FURTI NE ADORATO, inſtead of ue agito. Hence 38 87 
Ambaſſadors were called OxATrORES, Quia mar IT; NOX 
data populi agunt. Felt. % | uxiamv 
35 Tally has given us this Law of the twelve 1 or f 
Tables, in his firſ® Book of Offices. It was this. ay 
FURTIVE REI ETERNA AUCTORITAS EST0. Ab- iu, e/i 
VERSUS HOSTEM ATERNA AUCTORITAS EST0. OR 
According to the firſt Article, no body, not eren lave w. 
a Roman Citizen, could acquire any Right or Pro al 1 
perty to ſtolen Goods, by a peaceable Poſſeſſion. on 1 
The Atinian Law, quoted by Aulus Gellins, is * F 
the ſame in Senſe, and almoſt ſo in Words. QuoD mor of t 
SUBREPTUM ERIT, EJUS REI &TERNA AUCTORF 39 Te 
TAS ESTO. This Law is a Confirmation of the Fa the 
former. By vertue of the ſecond Article, a Fe bove 01 
reigner could never plead a right of Preſcription 2. a5 fo 
gainſt a Roman Citizen, but his Property alw3)s the L 
continued the ſame, and he had ſtill a right of clan WIS UN 
ing his own at any Diſtance of Time. WADRU 
36 This Law ſecures Fidelity with Regard o Bl Wd 

Depoſites. Godfrey has given it us in the old Latin 155 in 
Stile. S QUID ENDO DEPOSITO, DOLO MALY — th 
FACTUM ESCIT, DUPLIONE LU ro. | which Su 
37 This Law was thus expreſſed. $1 vINDICF wy 5 
AM FALSAM TULIT PRETOR REI SIVE STLITS BY ud Set: 
ARBITROS: TRIS DATO. EORUM ARBITRIO FRUC ton ns 
Ti DUPLIONE” DECIDITO.” Which old Expreſſion 155 eve 
are equivalent to theſe. S. quis injuſtam polſelir Une: e, be 
nem fibi abſtnlit, Pretor ei rei deſiniende * 10 Twelithz 
h ! a 


4 
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bros dato, eorumque arbitrio, male fidei poſſeſſor 
fuftus in duplum præſtato, That is, I hoſoe ver ſhall 
tain the Poſſeſſion of litigated Goods, under a falſe 
Pretence, he ſhall be obliged to 42! double the Pro- 
duce of them, according to the Value ſet upon them 
ly the three Arbitrators, nomimated by the Prætor. 
This Law is in the Theodoſian Code, but not in the 
Juſtinian. The latter only requires the Man who 
comes at the Poſſeſſion of them honeſtly, to make 
Reſtitution of the Produce, from the Day the Af- 
fiir is brought before the Judges. Whereas the Uſur- 
per is condemned to reſtore the whole Produce, 
either in Kind, or Value, from the firſt Day he be- 
came poſſeſſed of them. 

33 SI SERVUS SCIENTE DOMINO, FURTUM FAX- 
IT; NOXIAMVE NOXIT, NOX& DEDITO. The Words 
mxiamve noxit, are equivalent to aamnum nocue- 
it, or fecerit. The old Word z0ox:a, ſiguified 4 
Damage done. As for the Word »oxa, it is taken, 
liys Feſtus, either for the Crime it ſelf, or for the 
Paniſhment of it. But by the Aqailian Law the 
Save was abſolved, on account of his State of Sla- 
ſery, which obliged him to obey his Maſter's Or- 
ders. The latter alone was reſponſible, and ſuffer- 
& the Puniſhment the Laws inflicted on the Au- 
thor of the Robbery, or of the Damage. 

39 To prevent or ſuppreſs the Abuſes of Uſu- 
ters, the Decemviri enacted, that none ſhould take 
ore one per Cent. for Money, under Pain of 
Ming four Times the Sum lent. This is the Senſe 
of the Law, which is expreſſed in theſe Terms; 81 
WIS UNCIARIO FOENORE AMPLIUS FOENERASSIT, 
WADRUPLIONE LUITO. The underſtanding this 

w depends upon the manner of reckoning Mo- 
ney, in uſe in antient Rome. It is neceſlary to 
now that the Romans called the Parts of any 


Which was a Pound of Braſs made into Money, 
and contained twelve Oxnces. This was the firſt 
and chief Rule they followed in all their Computa- 
tons, even of Meaſures. The twelfth part of a 
dle, be it what it would, was therefore called 
"1a, as the fixth Part of any hole, or two 
8 weliths, was called Seætaus, three Parts or 


Whole Sum by the Names of the Parts of the 4s, 
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let the Prætor nominate three Arbitrators to judge of it, Year of 
And let the —_ Poſſeſſor pay double the Value 
what he has gaine 


by detaining them. 


35 If a Slave has committed a Robbery, or done any Damage, 
with the Privity and at the Fl 
let the Maſter deliver up the Slave to the Perſon injured, 
by way of Compenſation: 


TABLE III. 


uſtigation 


Lg his Maſter, 


THE RIGHT OF CREDITORS OVER 
THEIR DEBTORS. 


39 Let him who takes more than one per Cent. Intereſt for Mo- 
ney, be condemned to pay four Times the Sum lent. 


40 When any Perſon acknowledges a Debt, or is condemned to pay 
it, the Creditor ſball give his Debtor thirty Days for the 


Payment 


x Quadrant; four Parts or ; Triens; five Parts or 
1 Quincunx, ſix Parts or &, that is, one half Se- 
mis ; ſeven Parts or pr Septuux; eight Parts, or 
3 Bes; nine Parts or + Dodrans ; ten Parts or £ 
Dextans; and eleven Parts of any Whole, or 1 
was called Deux; all teferring to the Diviſion of 
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cemviri. 


the As. This then being ſuppoſed, any Sum of a 


hundred, thouſand, ten thouſand, or thirty thouſand 
Pounds, in Denarii, Seſterces, or any larger Pieces 
of Money, was divided into a hundred Parts. Each 
hundredth Part was confidered as a Whole, con- 


taining twelve Parts, each of which twelve Parts 


was called by the Latin Name Lucia. This Di- 
viſion ſerved inſtead of a Book of Rates, to fix 
the Intereſt of Money by. So that at the Rate of 
one per Cent. the Debtor paid one whole hundredth 
Part every Year, or which amounts to the ſame in 
the Year, n of this hundredth Part every Month. 
This Intereſt, which was ſo moderate; and ſo agree- 
able to the firſt Auſterity of the antient Romans; 
was called in Latin, Fœnus Unciarium, or Untia Uſu- 
ra: And from hence it grew up to the different 
Degrees of Intereſt, which were aftetwards intro- 
duced into Rome With Luxury and Covetouſneſs. 
Uſura Sextans was two per Cent. or the 50% Penny, 
Uſura Quadrans was three per Cent. or about the 
337 Penny. Uſura Triens was four per Cent: or the 
25" Penny. Uſura Quincanx was five per Cent. or 
the 20 Penny. Uſura Semis was ix per Cent. of 
the 16* Penny, and ſomewhat better. Uſura Sep- 
zunx Was ſeven per Cent. or about the 14" Penny. 
Jura Ber was eight per Cent. or near the 12* 
Penny. Uſura Dodrans was nine per Cent. or the 
110 Penny. Uſara Dextans was ten per Cent. or the 
10h Penny. Uſura Deunx was eleven per Cent. of 
the, g'® Penny. And laſtly As or Uſara Centeſima, 
which ſome have by Miſtake confounded with the 
Fenus Unciarium, was the Intereſt of twelve per 
Cent. per Annum, or of one hundredth Part ger 
Month, which gave it the Name of As Uſur arius. 


40 Fhe original Words of this Law are theſe; - 


RIS -CONFESSI, REBUS QUE JURE JUDIEATIS, 
30 DIES jusri SUNTO POST DEINDE MANUS IN- 
JECTIO ESTO. IN JUS Duero. That is, KRI 

XITIEIXÜ CONFESSE 


The ROMAN 


Payment of it : After which he ſhall cauſe 
and brought before a Judge. 


III. Law. 


41 If the Debtor refuſes to pay his 
ty, his Creditor may carry him Home, and either tie 
the Neck, or put 
does not weigh above fifteen Pounds ; but it may be lighter, if 1 


he pleaſes. 


IV. Law. 


42 If the captive Debtor will liue at his own Expence, let him; f 
if not, let him who keeps him in Chains allow him a Pom! 
of Meal a Day, or more, if he pleaſes. 4 


V. Law. 


defrauded. 
VI. Law. 


|; | Tyber. 


CONFESSI zomine, or ſi quis debitum confeſſus fue- 
rit, & condemuatus jure fuerit, induciæ ei menſtruæ 

dierum, ad debitum exolvendum, dautor. Theſe 
thirty Days which the Judge granted the Debtor 
for the Payment of his Debt, were called in Terms 
of Law, Dies Fuſti, as in Terms of War. Before 
the firſt Hoſtilities were committed in the Territory 
of any Enemy-City or Nation, the Roman People 
always ſuſpended Action for the Space of thirty 
Days. After this Time was expired, if the City 
or Nation, againſt which they took up Arms, did 


not comply with the Demands of the Republick, 


the Army took the Field, and entered upon Action. 
And the ſame Method was enjoined by the Law- 

iver in civil Diſputes. The Crvilrans afterwards 

xed a Delay of two Months, and the Juſtinian 
Code enjoined four Months Reſpite, for the Debtor 
to have time to pay his Debt in. 

41 NI JUDICATUM FACIT, AUT QUIPS ENDO 
EO IN JURE VINDICIT, SE CUM EDUCITO, VINCITO, 
AUT NERVO, AUT COMPEDIBUS, IF PONDO NE MAJO- 
RE, AUT Si VOLET MINORE VINCITo. If the Debtor 
had not ſatisfied his Creditor in thirty Days, the 
latter had a right to ſeize his Body, to bring him 
before the Prætor, and to make him undergo the 
Puniſhments the Law inflicted, unleſs he could find 
a good Security to anſwer for him, as it is expreſſed 
in the Latin Text, AUT QUIPS ENDO EO, IN JURE 
VINDICIT, that is, 21/# quis eum in jure vindicit. 
The Word quips is uſed inſtead of aliquis : And 
the Word vindicit anſwers to uindicat. Antient 
Authors give us more Inſtances than one, of chang- 
ing Verbs of the firſt Conjugation, into Verbs of 
the third. The inſolvent Debtor was then his Cre- 
ditor's Slave, and was bound to continue in this 
State of Slavery till he had diſcharged his Debt. 
For this Reaſon he was called nexus, and oberatas. 
This Law was formerly in force among the Azhe- 
niant, and was aboliſhed by Solon. | 

42 This Law is a Part of the former. The 
twelve Tables, as we now have them, ſtate it in 
theſe Terms. S1 voLET suo viviro, NI SUO 


tl) 
| 


| 


43 The Creditor may yy his Debtor Priſoner for ſixty Days. | 1 
in this time the Debtor does not find Means to pay hin, Ie 
that detains him ſhall bring him out before the People three 


Market-days, and proclaim the Sum, of which be has len 


4+ If the Debtor be inſolvent to ſeveral Creditors, let his Body be 

cut in pieces on the third Market-day. It may be cut ino 
more or fewer pieces with Impunity. Or, if his Credj. 
tors conſent to it, let him be ſold to Foreigners beyond the 
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him to be ſeized. 


F oe oy wv nn 


Debt, and can find 0 Securi. 


Feet, provided the Chu 
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rons upon his 
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vIVIT, QUI. EUM VINCTUM HABEBIT, LIBRAS FAR- Law. 
RIS ENDO DIES DATO : $I VOLET, PLUS paro. that it 
It has been queſtioned whether the Decemviri did Law-g 
enjoin a Pound of Meal, at a time when the Ko- inp it, f 
mans lived ſo frugally, that they were contented Citizen 
with half a Pound a Day, as is ſaid of Valerius kept w 
Cato, in Nonnias, from b 
| Loews tres cauliculi, ſelibra Farris, of F * 

Racemt duo, tegula ſub und, 85 5 
Ad ſummam prope uutriuut ſenectam. 1 Prob 

but the painful Labour the Creditor had a right to exact 47 
from his Debtor, required a better Maintenance. VENUN] 
43 NICUM ko PACIT, 60 DIES ENDO VINCULIS Words 
RETINETO. INTER 1BI TRINIS NUNDINIS CONTE | Fathers 
NUIS IN COMITIUM PROCITATO, ARISQUE &STI- thorizec 
MIAM JUDICATI PREDICATO. This Law needs The D 
no Interpretation, we need only obſerve, that in the Preſs I 
old Latin the Word æſtimia ſignified the ſame as the Hal. B 
Subſtantive æſtimatio. We have ſpoken in another cauſe th 
Place of this Cuſtom in Rome, of bringing out the Chains, 
Debtor in publick, after he had been detained thirty them to 
Days, and of proclaiming his Debt for three Mar- uliar 
ket-days, that is, three different times within the ght o 
Space of thirty Days more; after which, if no bo- demned 
dy came to be his Security, or to Pay the Money Roman © 
for him, the Creditor might diſpoſe of him, and WW annexed 
ſend him beyond the Tyber, to be ſold for a Slave. diſown | 
44 This Law runs thus. AT $1 PLURES ERUNT nit him, 
REI, TERTIIs NUNDINIS PARTES  SECANTO. 91 fore can 
PLUS MINUS VE SECUERINT, SE FRAUDE ESTO: BW then; 
SI VOLENT, ULS T'YBERIM PEREGRE VENUNDAN- Children 
TO. The Adverb ULs is uſed for altera. Varro of Doo! 
Cato uſe it inthe ſame Senſe. The Words AT 1 the Judg 
PLURES ERUNT REI anſwer to, at fi plures erun 46 $1 
creditores, The two contending Parties were i Bl 4 pars 
differently called Re1 in the Language of the old [mer ] 
Law, as we learn from Gallus Alias, quoted bl have be 
Feſtus. Revs eſt qui cum altero litem comteſtatait for the 1 
babet, five is egit, five cum eo actum eſt. Tully WI joyed thi 
ives us the ſame Interpretation of the Word Keul. Ader 
ey 


os appelle, non eos —_ qui arguuntur, = . 


Gt ne In 


I. Law. 
II. Law. 
III. Law. 


IV. Law. 


wram de re diſputatur; ſic enim olim loquebantur. 
; 2. de Orat. Phavorinus the Philoſopher, in Au- 
ly Gellias, exclaims againſt the Barbarity of this 
Law. To which Cecilius the Civilian anſwers, 
that it was ouly ſo in Appearance ; and that the 
Law-giver was really mild as well as wiſe in mak- 
ing it, fince by this ſeeming Rigour he ſecured every 
Citzen's Goods, whom the Fear of Puniſhment 
kept within Bounds in his Expences, and diverted 
from borrowing upon Uſury, which is the Ruin 
of Families ; and that this rigorous Law was never 
put in Execution. It was afterwards aboliſhed. The 
Creditors had only a right to the Debtor's Effects, 
in Proportion to his Debts. py +. | 

45 ENDO LIBERIS JUSTIS JUS VIT&, NECIS, 
VENUNDANDIQUE POTESTAS, PATRI ESTO, are the 
Words of the Law. This deſpotick Power of 
Fathers over their Children, was eſtabliſhed and au- 
thorized by Romulus, from the very Birth of Rome. 
The Decemviri confirmed it, and made it an ex- 
preſs Law); in ſo much that according to Dion. 
Hal. B. 2. a Father might impriſon his Children, 
cauſe them to be beaten with Rods, load them with 
Chains, baniſh them into the Country, and condemn 
them to death. But this abſolute Authority was ſo 
culiar to Roman Citizens, that it died with the 
ght of Citizen-ſhip. Thus a Man who was con- 
&mned to be baniſhed, by loſing the Quality of a 
Roman Citizen, loſt all the Privileges which were 
annexed to it. But a Father was not ſuffered to 
down his legitimate Son, though he might diſinhe- 
it him, or ſell him for a Slave. This Law there- 
fore cannot be ſaid to have been borrowed fromthe 
thenians, ſince they had no Power of putting their 
Children to death, though they could-turn them out 
of Doors, for good Reaſons, to be allowed of, by 
the Judges. 

46 St PATER FILIUM TER. VENUMDUIT, FILIUS 
A PATRE LIBER ESTO, is a Continuation of the 

mer Law. In this Caſe, a Man's Sons ſeem to 

ve been in a worſe Condition than his Slaves; 
for the latter, when once freed from Slavery, en- 
Jojed their full Liberty ever after; whereas the for- 
mer were not adjudged free, and their own Maſters, 
Ul they had been ſold three times, that is, had been 


— 
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Or Taz RicaT or FarHERS OE FAMLLIkS. 


45 Let a Father have a Power of Life and Death over his le- 
gitimate Children, and let him ſell them when he pleaſes. 


46 But if a Father has fold his Son three Times, let the Son 
then be out of his Father's Power. 


47 If a Father has a Child born, which is monſtrouſly deformed, 
let him kill him immediately. | 


45 Let not a Son, whoſe Father has ſo far neglected his Educa- 
tion as not to teach him a Trade, be obliged to maintain 
his Father in Want, otherwiſe let all Sons be obliged to re- 


lieve their Fathers. 


V. Law. 


fo often freed from their Dependence on their Fa- 
ther. This Law was ſo reſpected by the Romans, 
that a Father could not emancipate his Son till he 
had been thus ſold as a Slave: But in reality this was 
only a Sale in truſt, or a feigned Contract between 
the Father, and a Perſon he could confide in, or a 
Friend to the Family, who was called Pater Fidu- 
ciarius, and who reſtored the Son into his Father's 
Hands. Afﬀeer this, his Emancipation was made in 
due Form of Law. This rigorous Law ſeldom 
prevailed over natural Affection, and the more po- 
lite Ages ſo far aboliſhed the Uſe of it, that Bru- 
tus, in his Letter to Atticus, ſeems to have been ig- 
norant of it, when he ſays, Dominum ne parente m 
quidem majores noſtri voluerunt eſſe. That it was 
no longer in force in Paul the Civilian's time, he 
declares himſelf, Leg. 11. F. de Lib. & Poſtb. 
Licet filios ex bæredare, quos & occidere licebat. 
Nevertheleſs Hiſtory ſometimes gives us Inſtances, 
even in later Times, of theſe Ads of Sovereignty 
which Fathers exerciſed over their Children. But 
we mult obſerve here, after Dion. Hal. that Nama 
Pompilius had made a Law, which deprived the 
Father of his Power of ſelling his Son, after he 
had ſuffered him to marry. Which Law probably 
continued in Force, after the Promulgation of the 
twelve Tables. What Uyian ſays in his Frag- 
ments Tit. 10. is worth our Notice. He aſſures us 
that, among the Romans, the Daughters and Grand- 
children were perfectly free, after they had once 

one through the Forms of being ſold; and ſet at 
iberty. 

47 Tally mentions this Law, B. 3. de Legib. As 
the Civiliaus have reſtored it, it runs thus. PATER 
AD INSIGNEM DEFORMITATEM PUERUM CITO 
NECATQ. Only thoſe Monſters were comprehend- 
ed under this Law, which had ſcarce any Appear- 
ances of human _ Such as were born only 
with ſome bodily Defects, were excepted. 

48 Pighias gives us this Law in his Roman An- 
nals, without telling us from whence he had it. He 
expreſſes it thus, probably in his own Way. Fi- 
LIUS ARTE CARENS PATRIS INCURIA, EIDEM vrræ 
NECESSARIA SUBSIDIA, NE PRESTATO. Either this 
Law is to be interpreted only of Children, who, for 

want 
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TAB L E v. 


Of INHERTTAN CES AND GUARDIANSHIPs, 


I. L AW. 


50 After the Death of a Father 
he made of his Eſtate, and 
Guardianſhip of his Children, be obſerved. 


II. Law. 


want of a Trade, can ſcarce maintain themſelves, 
and even want Neceſſaries, in which caſe the Law 
is uſeleſs, it being very evident, that a Son in want, 
is not obliged to maintain his Father, when he has 
not a Subſiſtence himſelf: Or elſe it extends to 
thoſe, who, without underſtanding any Trade, have 
found Means to advance themſelves by their Indu- 
ſtry, and to get Money; and in this Caſe the Law 
ſeems to be unjuſt. A rich Son, who ſhould de- 
ſert his Father in Want, would be thought an un- 
natural Child. If he has not received an uſeful E- 
ducation from his Father, yet he owes his Birth to 
him: And this Obligation only lays him under ſome 
indiſpenſable Duties to his Father. Probably, the 


Intention of the Law-givers was to force Fathers, 
out of Self- Intereſt, to promote the Good of the 
Republick, by giving their Children a good Edu- 


cation COL | 
49 We have likewiſe borrowed this Law from 


Pigbius. The Words of it are theſe. E MERE- 
TRICE NATUS PATREM XE Arfro. A legitimate 
Son is more indebted to his Father than a natural 


Son. The Birth of the one is a Benefit, that of 
the other, a Stain never to be wiped away. The La- 
tin Word Mererrix, is generally uſed to ſignify 4 
ſeſ to one Man, and 


is thereby diſtinguiſhed from thoſe common Wo- 
men, who proſtituted themſelves to all Comers, and 


were called by the Romans, Proſtibulæ & Fornica- 


rie, quia ſub fornice proſtare ſolent, ſays Iſidorus 10. 


According to Nonnius 5. inter Meretricem & Pro- 
ſtilulam hoc intereſt, quod Meretriæ honeſtioris loci 
eſt & quaſins; nam Meretrices a merendo dictæ 
ſent quod copiam ſui tantummodo facerent ; proſtibula 
— ante ſtabulum ftet, quæſtus diurni 
cauſa. | 

50 By vertue of this Law, a Father of a Family 
2 his Eſtate, by Will, to whomſoever he 
pleaſed, even excluſive of his own Children. But 
ſuch Perſons were excepted, who had been declared 
incapable of making a Will, and of having the 
Management of their own Eſtates, on Account of 
being bad OEconomiſts. The Words of this Law 
in Latin are theſe. PATER FAMILIAS UTI LEGAS- 
SIT, SUPER PECUNIZ, TUTELEVE SUZ REI, ITA 
Jus ESTO. The two Genitives, Pecuniæ and Tu- 
telæ, are put inſtead of Ablatives, after the manner 


4 | 
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49 Let not 4 Baſtard be obliged to wwork to maintain his Ei, a 


51 If he dies Inteſtate, and has no Children to ſucceed him, ly 
his neareſt Relation be his Heir ; if he has no near Relali. 
on, let. a Man of his own Name be his Heir. 


nocturni 


. 


4 4 Family, let the Diſpoſſum 
is Appointment concerning the 


| | 2 
of the Greeks. It ſtands thus in the Pandecæ Fh. F.5d 
rentinæ. Moreover, the Word Pecunia is uſed in EXSTA 
the antient Law, not only to ſignify Coin, but alſo RI ES 
all Goods, movable and immovable. This Lay is ADDU 
ſomewhat like that which Solon enacted at Athers. him, | 
Before his Time, the Atheniaus would not ſuffer a the Fr 
Father of a Family to diſappoint his Children, or Heirs. 
neareſt Heirs of his Eſtate, for the Benefit of a Freed- 
Stranger: But this Law-giver did not think it was Will, 
for the Good of the Publick, to limit the Heads of but m 
Families ſo much, in their right of diſpoſing of ing his 
their Eſtates. He therefore enacted, that every Man of the 
who had no Children, ſhould be at Liberty to diſ- in the 
poſe of his Eſtate to whomſoever he pleaſed, pro- likewi 
vided that his Will had not been extorted from Jnteſta 
him, by Intreaties, or Threatnings, or any forcible Son be 
or deceitful Means; and that the Teſtator was ſound (2; 
in Mind and Body when he made his Will. ticles : 
51 The original Law is this. AT $1 INTESs TAT NA IN 
MORITUR ; CUI SUUS HERES NEC ESCIT, AGNA- DITAR 
TUS PROXIMUS FAMILIAM HABETO. SI AGN&* FAMIL, 
TUS NEC ESCJT, GENTILIS FAMILIAM NANCITOR. ERCT( 
Children are neceſſarily their Fathers Heirs by right TUM « 
of Birth. And this Right is ſo inalienable, that the Terms 
Romans did not think fit to ſuffer a Child to re- Nene 
nounce his paternal Inheritance, unleſs the Act of the De 
Renunciation was confirmed by the Prætor. The de div 
Father's Eſtate deſcended naturally to his Sons and Share 
Daughters aſter his Deceaſe, though the right of the W 
Women to the Inheritance was afterwards limited from t 
in different manners. If he died without Children, nify th 
the neareſt Relations of the ſame Name in a dire preflio! 
Line were admitted to be his Heirs. Upon default verſa g 
of ſuch Relations, thoſe in a collateral Line were Verb e 
acknowledged to be lawful Heirs. According to come 
Aulus Gellins, Labeo the Civilian declares in is 1 
Commentaries on the twelve Tables, that the Veſtal divided 
could not inherit the Eſtate of a Relation whodi 10 divi 
Inteſtate, and that the Portion, which ſhould natu- And h 
rally have fallen to them, was confiſcated to the cr, i. e 
Uſe of the Publick, and put into the publick Tres. familia 
ſury. The ſame Author adds, that the Effects of tum fa 
a Veſtal, who died Inteſtate, were diſpoſed of in diviſa 
the ſame manner. Virgo V, eſtalis neque hares © of * 
cuiuam inteſtato, neque inteſtata quiſquam, ſed boni is nece 
ejus in publicum redigi aiunt. in the 
Word 
ks res 
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VL Law. 


Eſtate. 


52 Ulpian ſtates this Law thus. S1 LIBERTUS 
MTESTATO MORITUR, CUI SUUS HERES NEC 
EXSTABIT, AST PATRONUS, PATRONIQUE LIBE- 
u ESCINT, EX EA FAMILIA, IN EAM FAMILIAM 
aDDUCITOR. The Patron then, or on default of 
him, his Children, were, of common right; Heirs to 
the Freed-Man, . in caſe he left neither Poſterity nor 
Heirs. But as it might happen, not only that a 
Freed-Man might omit mentioning him in his 
Will, to whom he was obliged for his Liberty ; 
but might likewiſe formally exclude him from be- 
ing his Heir, it was therefore enacted by the Law 
of the Pretor, that half of the Goods mentioned 
in the Will ſhould return to the Patron ; who ſhould 
likewiſe have the ſame right, if his Freed-Man died 
lnteſtate, and left a lawful Wife, and an adopted 
don behind him. 

53 Hottomas has divided this Law into two Ar- 
ticles: But Godfrey unites them into one. NoMI- 
NA INTER HEREDES PRO PORTIONIBUS HERE- 
DNITARIIS ERCTA CITA SUNTO. CEATERARUM 
FAMILLE RERUM ERCTO NON CITO, SI VOLENT, 
ERCTUM CITUM FACIUNTO. PRETOR AD ERC- 
TUM CIENDUM ARBITROS TRIS DATO. Theſe are 
Terms which want an Explanation: By the Words, 
Nomina ercta ſunto, the Law commands, that all 
the Debts owed by, or due to the Deceaſed, ſhall 
be divided among his Heirs, in Proportion to the 
Share they have in his Inheritance. Feſtus derives 
the Word er&a from the Verb coercere, and cita 
from the Verb ciere, which Donatus makes to ſig- 
nify the ſame as dividere. He interprets this Ex- 
preſſion of Virgil in this Senſe. Cite metium in di- 
verſa quadrigæ, diſtulerant. The Antients uſed the 
Verb erciſci, inſtead of partiri. Hence, ſays Feſtus, 
come the Expreſſions, Erctum citum, and Hæredi- 
atem citam, that is, diviſam, to ſignify an Inheritance 
divided among the Coheirs ; from the old Verb ciſcere, 
10 divide, or the Greek Words, vi, wig divide : 
And hence likewiſe comes the old Word exerc:ſ- 
cor, i. e. hereditatem divido. The Words caterarum 
Jamilie rerum ercto non cito, /i volent, erctum ci- 
tum facinnts, are equivalent to, ex hæreditate non 
| d'viſa, hæreditatem diviſam faciunto, i. e. Let the 4, 4 

of bis Inheritance be divided among his Heirs. It 
is neceſſary to obſerve, that in this Law, as well as 
in the others where we have mentioned the Latin 
Word familia, it is uſed to ſignify the Inheritance, 
is res familiarit, or hereditar. The laſt Words of 
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52 When a Freed-Man dies Inteftate, and without Heirs, if his 
Patron be alive, or has left Children, let the Effects of the 
Freed-Man go to the Family of his Patron. 


32 Aſter the Death of a Debtor, his Debts ſhall be paid by his 
Heirs, in Proportion to the Share they have in his Inheri- 
tance. After this they may divide the reſt of his Hffects, 
F they pleaſe, and the Prætor ſhall appoint three Arbitrator's 
to make the Diviſion. 


54 If a Father of a Family dies Inteſtate, and leaves an Heir 
under Age, let the Child's neareſt Relation be his Guar— 


55 If any one becomes mad, or orodigal, and has no Body to 
tale Care of him, let a Relation, or if he has none, a 
Man of his own Name, have the Care of his Perſon and 


the Law, Prætor ad erctum ciendum arbitros tris 
dato, are as much as to ſay, ad hereditatem divi- 
dendam Prator arbitros tres dato. 

54 The Law runs thus. Si PATER FAMILIAS 
INTESTATO MORITUR, CUI IMPUBIS SUUS HARES 
ESCIT, AGNATUS PROXIMIOR TUTELAM NANCI- 
TOR. The Decemviri thought it but juſt, that the 
neareſt Relation ſnould be G«ardian, ſince he had 
the Advantage of being next in the Succeſſion. Be- 
ſides it was evident, that he who was next Heir, 
was moſt concerned in Intereſt, not to let his 
Ward's Eſtate run to ruin. But Solon judged other- 
wile, when he committed to the Archos the Care 
of appointing Guardians of known Wiſdom and 
Probity, to take Care of the Eſtates of Minors, 
excluſive of their neareſt Relations, He was ap- 
prehenſive that the Life of an Infant might be in 
danger, under the Guardianſhip of a covetous Heir, 
whole Intereſt it was to get him diſpatched. For 
this Reaſon Charondas committed the Care of the 
Child's Eſtate to his Relations on the Father's fide, 
and that of his Education, to his Relations on the 
Mother's fide. 

55 This Law was borrowed from the A:henians, 
who acted in this manner with Regard to Perſons 
who fell Mad, and Spendthrifts, who conſumed 
their Patrimonies in Debauchery. The Decemviri 
made this Cuſtom a Law, which is thus reſtored 
by Godfrey. 81 FURIOSUS AUT PRODIGUS EXIS- 
TAT, AST EI CUSTOS NEC Escir, AGNATORUM 
GENTILIUMQUE IN EO PECUNIA VE EJUS POTES= 
TAS ESTO. By vertue of this Law, a Squanderer, 
who was known to be ſuch, was declared incapa- 
citated, and deprived of the Management of his 
Eſtate. The Prætor put him under the Guardian- 
ſhip of his Relations, addrefling himſelf to him in 
this Form of Words, which Paul the Civiliau men- 
tions, and Cajas has. preſerved. Quando tua bona 
paterna avitaque, nequitia tua diſperdir, liberoſque 
tuos ad egeſtatem perducis, ob eam rem tibi ea re 
commercioque inter dico. Hence came the old Pro- 
verb, quoted by Varro, B. 1. c. 2. de Re ruſtica, 
and by Columella B. 10. c. 3. Ad Agnatos & Gen- 
tiles. Horace alludes to this Cuſtom in theſe Lines, 
B. 2. Sat. 3. | 


mann [yp terdicto huic omne adimat jus 


Pretor, & ad ſanos abeat tutela propinguos. 
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56 Tally and Feſtus mention this Law in ſeveral 
Places. The Civilians ſtate it thus: CUM Nkx- 
UM FACIET , MANCIPIUMQUE, UTI LINGUA 
NUNCUPASSIT, ITA JUS ESTO. In order to under- 
ſtand the Senſe and Meaning of this Law, it is ne- 
ceſſary to know that Maucipium, in the Civil Law, 
ſignified that right of Property, or in Fee, which only 
Roman Citizens enjoyed, to all the Lands in Italy, 
and their Appurtenances. Theſe Lands were cal- 
led, Res Mancipi, or Mancipii, and Res Jaris Civilit, 
or Romani ; to ſhew that they were held by a right of 
Property, or in Fee. But it was not ſo with Re- 
gard to the Provinces tributary to the Roman Peo- 
ple; private Perſons had only the Produce or Poſ- 

ſeſſion of Lands there, and not the Fee which be- 
longed to the Republick. And therefore they were 
called Res nec mancipi. Thus 2 facere, or 
Mancipatio, ſignifies a juridical Act, whereby the 
Fee, or Property of Lands, or Houſes, c. was 
conveyed by Sale or Ceſſion. In order to make 
this Act valid, certain Forms were to be obſerved, 
which the Antients ſignify by the Word Nexaxs, or 
Ne xum. This was a Contract made between two 
Roman Citizens, whereby one conveyed to the other 
the Property he had in a piece of Land, or other 
immoveable Goods. This Conveyance was not 
made by a ſimple Donation, but by a pretended 
Sale, whereby the right of Property was aſ- 
ſigned over to the Buyer. Hence the Latin Ex- 
preflion, Nexam jus nexi. The Ceſſion was made 
before the Prætor, in the Preſence of five Witneſſes, 
and a Scale-bearer, or LIBRIPENS. Then the new 
Poſſeſſor pronounced this Form of Words, which 
Boetins has preſerved. Hlauc ego rem ex Fare Qui 
ritium mean eſſe aio, eaque mihi empta eſto hoc 
are æneaque libra. After which he ſtruck the Scales 
with a little piece of Money, which he then gave 
the Seller, by Way of Purchaſe. The latter ac- 
cepted it, and the accepting it compleated the Af- 
fair, which the Prætor ratified. Horace alludes to 
theſe Forms, in this Verſe, 


Si proprium eſt quod quis libra mercatur & ere. 
Ep. 2. B. 2. 


"= TABLE VI 


Of PRorkRTY AND POSSESSION. 


56 When a Man conveys his Eſtate to another, let the Terms of ; 
the Conveyante create the Right: 4 


57 If a Slave, who was made free on Condition of paying a ©. 1 
tain Sum, be afterwards ſold, let hm be ſet at Libern, i 
if he pay the Perſon who has bought him, the Sum agreed 


58 Let no! any piece of Merchandize, though fold and delivered | | 
belong to the Buyer, till he has paid for it. | 
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This Ceremony, which continued very long in uſe, 
alluded to the firſt Ages of Rome, when all Money 
was weighed, before Stamps were ſet upon it, which Ml 
fixed the Valueof it. Antient Authors, and among 
others, /Elins Gallus as quoted by Feſtus, give the Ml 
ſame Interpretation of the Word Neæum, or Nexus. 
The latter expreſſes himſelf thus. Nexam eſt quod. 
cumque per os, & libram geritur, _ necti dici- 


tur. If the Seller did nor uſe all the Formalities Dy 
of the Nexus, he ſtill kept the Property of the which 
Thing to himſelf, and the , Purchaſer had only the Poſlef 
Produce of it : For this Reaſon the former was {ſon 
called Dominus Quiritarins, the latter Empior Bo- butary 
niarins, i. e. Purchaſer of the Produce. The De- the pri 
cemviri, in order to make Men faithful in theſe bo Tl 
ContraQs, would have the Seller give Security to wo ] 
perform all he had declared in the Magiſtrate's Pre- 1 pes 
ſence: So that in caſe the Land, or whatever elſe US, 
it was, did not appear to be ſuch as the Seller had gg 
repreſented it to be, he was forced to indemnity the 9 
Purchaſer : Or if he did not, after an Inſpe&tion JURE | 
had been made on the Spot, the Sale was held to eg 
be fraudulent, and he was condemned to pay the ual 
Double of what had been exacted of him by Way - AS 
of Indemnification to the Buyer ; according to the ED 
laſt Words of the Law mentioned by Tally, Off. 1 45 
B. 3. S1 INFICIAS IERIT, DUPLIONE Dau- — Forg 
NATOR. 8 
57 We find no Footſteps of this Law in the ors 
Fragments we have of the twelve Tables. Ne- f 27 A 
vertheleſs Hoztoman has made it one of the Decem- 8 
viral Laws. Godfrey ſtates it thus: STA TU LIBER 6 i 
EMPTORI DANDO LIBER ESTO: That is, Let a ow 
Slave who is declared free by the Head of a Fa- COM 
mily, on Condition of paying a certain Sum of Mo- er ory 
ney, have always a right of purchaſing his Libert), 5 15 
by paying the Sum ſtipulated; even though the In- 4 a 
heritance of his firſt Maſter be transferred to au- 5 =o 
other Man. : 1 Ma 
58 REI VENDITA, TRANSQUE DATA, inſtead o 1 0 
Tradita, EMPTORI NON ADQUIRITOR, DOXICUM, 1 nel g 
or donec, SATISFACTUM ESSET, are the Terms © beben 
this Law in Latin. 98 
7 lence m 
lelres a. 
| from F. 
| % Alex, 
TV. Lav Japerſtit; 
teſtibus, 
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6 In litigated Caſes the eme ſhall always be on the ſide 

of the Poſſeſſor : And in FR” about Liberty or Sla- 
very the Preſumption ſhall always be on the 2 of Li- 
erty. 


: 59 Let two Tears Poſſeſſion amount to a Preſcription for Lands, Cœcll. 

b and one for Moveables. — 
a | 2 1 Ap. CLAU DI“ 
3 V. Law. vs, e. Bl. 
A 33 cemviri 
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61 If a Beaſt does any Damage in a Held, let the Maſter of the 
Beaſt offer to make Satisfattion, or give up his Beaſt. 


62 If you find a Rafter or a Pole which belongs to you, in an- 
other Man's Houſe or Vineyard, and they are made uſe of, 
don't pull down the Houſe, or ruin the Vineyard, but make 
the Poſſeſſor pay double the Value of the Thing ſtolen; and 


59 This Law relates only to the Lands in Italy, 
which became the Right and Property of the laſt 
poſſeſſor, who had boxa fide enjoyed the quiet Poſ- 
ſeſſſon of them for two Years... For Eſtates in tri- 
butary Countrics, could not fall by Preſcription to 
the private Perſons, who had the Produce of them. 
The right in Fee, which the Roman People had to 
tieſe Eſtates, was unalienable. The Law, with 
Reſpect both to Moveables and Immoveables, runs 
thus, Usus AUCTORITAS FUND, BIENNIUM, C#- 
TERARUM RERUM ANNUUS USUS ESTO. 

60 The Law in Latin runs thus. Sr qu IN 
JVRE MANU CONSERUNT, UTRISQUE SUPERSTI- 
Ius PRESENTIBUS, SECUNDUM EUM QUI pos- 
SIDET ; AST SI QUI QUEM LIBERALI CAUSA MA- 
NU ASSERAT, SECUNDUM LIBERTATEM VINDICIAS 
Dro. The Words mann conſerunt, ſtand for apud 
judicem diſceptant: An allegorical Way of ſpeak- 
lg taken from War, of which the Conflict be- 
tween the two Parties is a Repreſentation. Indeed 
before civil Suits began, the two Parties appeared 
before the Prætor; and in his Preſence, they croſ- 
kd two Rods which they had in their Hands, as 
to Perſons would do in fighting. This was the 
dpnal of the Proceedings which were to follow. 

roman gueſſes from this Cuſtom, that the firſt 
Romans determined their Diſputes with the Points 
of their Swords. If the Diſpute was concerning 
my Lands, the Prætor went to them, and there 
&termitied for or againſt the Poſſeſſor. But as the 

ultitude of Affairs, which afterwards overcharged 
the Magiſtrate, would not ſuffer him to make theſe 

rcurſions, the Civilians, that they might not de- 
121te from the old Cuſtoms, declared it to be ſuf- 
cient to bring a Turf from the diſputed Lands, in 
order to preſent it before the Pr.ezor, that the Sen- 
ence might be deemed paſſed on the Lands them- 

Ives as formerly. We have borrowed all this 
from Feſtut, Aulus Gellins, B. 20. and Alexander 
% Alexandro, B. 6. c. 10. Theſe Terms utriſque 


ſperſtitibus, are the ſame in Signification as duobus 


&fubus, By this Law it appears, that the Preſum- 


when 


ption was always in fayour of the Poſſeſſor. But 
this was not the Caſe of a Slave, who ſaid he was 
free; but was reclaimed by his Maſter. The Ma- 
giſtrate then always preſumed in favour of the Slave, 
till it was demonſtrated, that he had always conti- 
nued ih a State of Slavery. The Words, Ss gui 
quem liberals cauſa aſſerat, are as much as to lay, 
i quis aliquem in libertatem adſerat. - 

I St QUADRUPES PAUPERIEM FAXIT, DOMI- 
NUS NOXIE ASTIMIAM AFFERTO: SI NOLIT, 
QUOD NOXIT DATo. Theſe are the Terms of this 
Law according to the Civilians. It is quoted by 
Fa and by Ulpian, The Word Pauperies 

ere ſignifies an involuntary Damage, ſuch as is 
done by a ſtray Beaſt. The Aztick Laws ſeem to 
have given Occaſion to this. Indeed Solon the Law- 
giver commanded, that a Dog, which had bit 
any Body, ſhould be tied with 4 Chain four Cubits 
long, and given to the Perſon bit. Democritur 
condemned any animal to death that did any Miſ- 
chief, which way ſoever it was done, By a Cre- 
tan Law, a Swine which had damaged a Field 
ſown with Cotn, was to have his Teeth pulled out. 
Immediately after this Law of the twelve Tables, 
we find another, the Senſe of which is interrupted 
by Lacunæ or Gaps. St INJURIA RUPITIAS—— 
AST $I CASU SARCITO QUI PECUENDO ALIE- 
NO IMPESCIT., The Civilians are of Opinion that 
this laſt Article contains the Puniſhment decreed againſt 
thoſe who did any Damage to another , whether 
Fc: and with Deſign, or undeſignedly. 

he Words $1 RUPITIAS FECERIT, are equivalent 
to /i ruperit, i. e. Whoever ſhall have made any 
Rupture, &c. IMPESCIT ſignifies the ſame as paſ- 


tum ducit: i. e. He who leads his Cattle to feed, in 


alienem ſegetem, i. e. In another Mans Corn. This 
is the Senſe of the Words, Qui PECUEND®O A- 
LIENO, | | 

62 Cajas expreſſes this Law, as mentioned by 
Feſtus, thus. T16UVUM JUNCTUM EADIBUS, vixE- 


VE CONCAPES, NE SOLVvITo. AST qui JUNXIT, 
T16NA QUANDO QUE 


DUPLIONE DAMNATOR. 
SARPTA, 


* 
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when the Houſe is deſtroyed, or the Pole taken ont of 11, 


III. Law. 


63 Whoever ſhall maliciouſly ſet fire to another Man's Hoy 
an Heap of Corn near his Houſe, ſhall be 4 COnrg- 
ed, and burnt to death. If he did it by 
; repair the Dama 
be ſlightly corrected. 


IV. Law. 


Vineyard, then ſeize what's your own. 


65 Of 


ccident, let him : 
And if he be a poor Man, let hi 1 


64 Whoever ſhall deprive another of the uſe of a Limb, ſhall 1 
be puniſhed according to the Law. of Retaliation, if h 


| „ 
V. LAw. 


VI. LAw. 


Perſon injured does not agree to accept ſome other Sqjif. | 7 


65 F he has only diſlocated a Bone, let him pay three hundred | | 
Pounds of Braſs, if the Sufferer be a Ire 3 
hundred and fifty if he be a Slave. 


e-Man, and a 


65 For common Blows with the Fift, and injurious Words, thy * 


VII. LAw. 


* Puniſhment ſhall be twenty five Aſſes of Braſs. 


67 Whoever flanders another by Words, or defamatory Virſu, 


and injures his Reputation, ſhall be beaten with a Clu. 


SARPTA, DONEC DEMPTA ERUNT, VINDICATO. 
The old Word Coxcapes ſignifies a Pole, which 
ſupports the Branches of a Vine, or rather Conca- 
pes is the Adjective to Tigunm. uod eſt capite com- 
miſſum vines, is the etymological Senſe of Cen- 
Capes. | 

1 Godfrey has given us the Senſe of this Law, 
in theſe Latin Words. 
MENTI AD ADES POSITUM DOLO SCIENS Ix- 
CENSIT,  VINCTUS, VERBERATUS, IGNI NECATOR. 
AST si casu NOXIAM SARCITO. SI NEC IDONE- 
US ESCIT, LEVIUS CASTIGATOR. He who ſhall 
negligently occaſion a Fire, ought to undergo ſome 
corporal Puniſhment if he be not able to make a- 
mends for the Damage done by it, by this juſt Rule 
of Law, Qui ere nequit, corpore damnum luat. 

64 At Athexs, he who ſtruck another was fined 
by the Laws, and the Fine given to the Perſon in- 


jured, if he was the Complainant ; but it was given 


to the publick Treaſury, if a third Perſon was the 
Accuſer: For among the Athenians, it was lawful 
for any Perſon to proſecute for an Injury done to 


any other. By the ſame Laws, a Man who had 


wounded another was baniſhed, his Goods confiſ- 
cated, and he forbidden ever returning to his Coun- 
try, upon Pain of Death. By one of Solon's Laws 


the Law of Retaliation was very ſtrictly put in 


Execution upon him, who had deprived any Perſon 
of the ſecond Eye who had loſt one before ; the 
Offender was condemned to loſe both his Eyes. The 
Decemviri adopted this laſt Article in the Caſe of 
a broken Limb, and enaQed, that the Offender 
ſhould ſuffer as much as the Offended had done. 
Thus, if a Man broke another's Arm, or cut off 
his Hand, he was condemned to loſe Arm for 
Arm, and Hand for Hand ; unleſs he bought off 
the Puniſhment he deſerved, with the Conſent of 
the Perſon injured. The Words of the Law are 
theſe. ST MEMBRUM RUPSIT NI CUM EO PACIT, 
TALIO Esro. We have it in Aulus Gellius B. 20. 
and in Feſtus, ; 

65 Aulus Gellius, B. 20. and Juſtinian B. 4. In- 


ſtit. mention the following Law, Qui os Ex GE- 


Qui ACERUM FRU- 


VIIL Law, 


NITALT FUDIT LIBERO CCC. SERVO TL. ARS 
SUNTO. 5 og 
66 This Law is contained in theſe Words. 81 
QUI INJURIAM ALTERI FAXIT, XXV ARIS PANE 
SUNTO. This ſlight Puniſhment has made Favori- 
uus, as quoted by Aulus Gellizs, laugh at this Law. 
Indeed ſo ſmall a Sum, in wealthy Times, could | 
not have reſtrained the Brutality of the Aggreſlors. 
Witneſs that Lucius Neratias, mentioned by Au- 
las Gellius, who ran about the Streets of Rome, 
with a Slave after him carrying a Sack of Copper- 
Money. His Delight was to ſtrike all that he met, 
aud to pay them twenty five Iſes a Man, accord- 
ing to the Law. But in After-times it was referred 
to the Prætors to judge of the Injury, and Propor- 
tion the Puniſhment to the Offence. | 
67 Godfrey ſtates this Law in this manner. 51 
QUI PIPULO OCCENTASSIT, CARMENVE CONDIDIS- 
SIT, QUOD INFAMIAM FAXIT, FLAGITIUMVE AL- 
TERI, FUSTE FERITO. The Latin Word Pipulum 
was formerly uſed inſtead of Convitium, a po 
pullorum. The ſame Law is otherwiſe expreſſed by 
St. Auſtin de Civit. Dei c. 12; after Tully B. 4 de 
Repub. SI QUI CARMEN OCCENTASSIT, QUOD 
ALTERI FLAGITIUM FAXIT, CAPITAL ESTO. Thoſe 
who made defamatory Libels, and thoſe who at. 
tacked the Reputation of others, were held in the 
utmoſt Deteſtation by the Romans. Tully Tuſeu. 
B. 4. gives us this Reaſon for it; Fadiciis enim, & 
magiſtratuum diſputationibus, legitimis, propoſitam 
vitam, nou poetarum ingenits, habere debemus; nec 
probrum audires niſi ea lege, ut res pendere liceat, 
& judicio defendere. But this Law cannot be faid 
to be taken from the Arzick Laws. It is wel 
known what Liberties were allowed the Theatic 
of Athens, even againſt the Magiſtrates themſelves; 
and that Ari/tophanes made a ſeſt of openly gon 
ing the moſt venerable Perſons in theſe theatric 
Performances. Indeed, when the Inſolence of the 
Poets had exceeded all the Bounds of Modeſt), 
they were forbidden naming the Perſons who we 
the Subjects of their Satyrs: But the Abuſe at lengt 
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nſtead of Farr, Moriri inſtead of Mori. 
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68 Let him who has once been 4 WVitneſs, and refuſes to bear 

Witneſs again, though a publick Perſon, be deemed in- 

famous, and made incapable of bearing Witneſs any 
more. 


IK. Law. 
Capitol. 


70 JW hoever ſhall wilfully kill a Free-Man, or ſhall make uſe 
of magical Words to hurt him, or ſhall have prepared 
Poiſon for him, or given it to him, ſhall be puniſhed as 
= | an Homicide. | 

XI. Law. . 7 If. 

71 Let all Parricides be thrown into the River, ſowed up in 
4 Leather-Bag, and with their Heads veiled. 

XII. Law. | 


72 The Guardian who manages the Affairs of his Ward al, 
ſhall be reprimanded ; and if he be found to have cheated 
him, he ſhall reſtore double. 


fectually, theſe licentious Comedies were abſo- Tables, every Homicide, for the Word Parricida 
utely baniſhed the Stage, and another ſort of Co- has often that Signification, was puniſhed with 
nedy ſubſtituted in their room, which was agree- Death. This is the meaning of the Words PAR- 
ble to the Rules of Decency and good Manners. RIcIDA ESTo, which are as much as to ſay, Capital 
This was called the new Comedy, to diſtinguiſh it eſto. One or the other of theſe Forms was al- 
tom the old; and Menander is reckoned to have ways uſed, in relation to the Crimes which were 
acelled moſt in this Way. Nevertheleſs Solon had puniſhed with Death. The ſame Puniſhment was 
added, that a Fine of five Drachme, ſhould be denounced againſt Poiſoners, Magicians, and eſpe- 
kid on thoſe, who publickly affronted any Perſon cially that fort of Women, whom the Romans cal- 
j defamatory Diſcourſes, either during the Times led Sagas. 
of the Sacrifices, or the Shews, or in the Preſence of 71 Yaler. Maximus, B. 1. and Naunius c. 1; 
he Judges and Magiſtrates. Two of theſe Drachmæ mention this Law, which runs thus. Qui PAREN- 
were aſſigned to him who had received the Injury: TEM NECASSIT, CAPUT OBNUBITO, CULEOQUE 
The other three to the publick Treaſury. 
6 This Law, as mentioned by Az/as Gellizs, pointed no Puniſhments againſt Parricides, as being of 
and reſtored by learned Civilians, is thus expreſſed. Opinion there could be no ſuch Monſters in Nature. 
Cui SE SIRIT TESTARIER, LIBRIPENSVE FUERIT, But the Romans thought otherwiſe. Even from Romu- 
u TESTIMONIUM FARIATUR IMPROBUS INTES- lass Time, according to ſome, or Servius's, ac- 
TABILISQUE ESTO. The Word FARIATUR in old cording to others, it was enjoined by an expreſs 
Lain was put for Fateatur.. Fariri was then uſed Law, that the Children who had ſtruck their Fa- 
; ther or Mother, ſhould be devoted to the Gods, 
64 How much ſoever the Greeks were decried that is, any one might kill them with Impunity, 
for a want of Sincerity and Fidelity, yet they enact- and facrifice them as expiatory Victims, to the 
« ſevere Puniſhments againſt falſe Witneſſes, and Vengeauce of the Pagan Divinities. The Law of 
thoſe who ſuborned them. Beſides a conſiderable the twelve Tables condemned a Parricide to be 
fine which was laid upon them, the Law declared thrown into the River, ſown up in a Sack, with a 
em infamous. But the Decemviri, in order the Dog, a Cock, a Viper, and an Ape. In this Con- 
beter to guard againſt Injuſtice in the Determinati- dition he was delivered up as a Prey to the Fury 
on of Cauſes, ordered that they ſhould be puniſhed 
with Death. Plato decreed the ſame Puniſhment Elements, as the Execration of Mankind. 
inſt him who had born falſe Witneſs three times. 72 Godfrey has collected the Text of this Law 
In After-ages indeed, Looſneſs of Manners got the from ſeveral Expreſſions ſcattered about in Authors, 
beter of the Auſterity of the Laws. A falſe Wit- and ſtates it thus. Sr TUTOR DOLO MALO GE- 
neſs was only baniſhed ; and at the ſame Time de- RAT, VITUPERATO ; QUANDOQUE FINITA TUTE= 
Cared infamous. The Law of the Decemviri runs LA ESCIT, DUPLIONE Lurro. Among the Athe-= 
thus. SI FALSUM TESTIMONIUM DICASSIT, SAXO niant, the Unfaithfulneſs of Guardians in the Ma- 
DEJICITOR. | nage 
70 This Law runs thus. S1 QUIS LIBERUM Ro- nilſed by the Laws. The latter might proſecute 
NEM DOLO SCIENS MORTI DUIT, QUIVE MA- them for five Years, after they came from under 
LUM CARMEN INCANTASSIT, AUT MALUM VENE- on again 
NUM FAXIT, DAITVE, PARRICIDA ESTO. The wards. At Rome the Guardian's Effects were mott- 


INSUTUS IN PROFLUENTEM MERGITOR. Solon ap- 


of theſe Animals, and deprived of the Uſe of the 


ment of the Effects of their Wards, was pu- 


their Care, but had no Action againſt them after- 


Athenians puniſhed wilful Murder with Death. gaged to the Ward. In cafe of Unfaithfulneſs; the 


towever, the Criminal was at Liberty to make his 


his 


[cried 
" Laws inflicted only one Year's Baniſhment on 


oe 


Roſe. Com. In the firſt Book de Oratore, he calls 


If the Murder was involuntary, the Az- 
i the Sentence of a Judge againſt a Guardian fof 


© Murderer. By the Law of the Decemviri, or Male-Adminiſtration, Judicium turpe. 


ther of Nama, which was inſerted in the twelve 


Z 2 2 2 2 XIII. Law: 
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69 Let every falſe Waimeſs be thrown down headlong from the 


uardian was declared infamous; and condemned 


before the Judge pronounced Sentence; but to pay double the Damage he had done, as we learn 
ffects were confiſcated, and his Head pro- from Tally Offic. B. 3. Orat. pro Catil. & pro 
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execrable. 


73 A Patron who ſhall have defrauded his Client, ſhall be | 
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TAB L E VIII. 


Of EsrATES IN THE CoUNTRY. 


E AW; 


II. Law. 


Laws. 


HI. Law. 


IV. Law. 


high. 


V. Law. 


74 Let the Space of two Foot and an half of Ground be alway; ® 
left between one Houſe and another. 8 


75 Societies may make what By-Laws they pleaſe among they. 
ſelves, provided they dont interfere with the publich 4 


75 When two Neighbours have any Diſputes about their Bonk; 
the Prætor ſhall aſſign them three Arbitrators. 


77 When a Tree planted in a Field does Injury to an adjoining 
Field by its Shade, let its Branches be cut off fifteen Fout 


7 


73 F the Fruit of a Tree falls into a neighbouring Feld, tht 


Owner of the Tree may go and pick it up. 


VI. Law. 


79 If a Man would make a Drain, to carry off” the Rain-water 


73 Servins has preſerved the Words of this Law, 
in his Commentary upon this Paſſage of the ſixth 
LEneid, Et fraus innexa Clients. T 

PATRONUS si cLIENTI FRAUDEM FAXIT, SACER 
ESTO. We have already given an Account of the 
Origin of Patrons and Clients, and their reciprocal 


Duties, in the firſt Book of this Hiſtory. It is 


therefore ſufficient to obſerve here, that the Law 
eſtabliſhed mach ſach an Union between them, as 
Nature has ſettled between a Father and a Son. 
Inſomuch, that a Patron, who accuſed, or bore 
Witneſs againſt his Client, was thought a Traytor, 
as having violated the moſt ſacred Laws of So- 


ciety. 

74 The Deſign of this Law was to leave a Paſ- 
ſage open round the Houſe, and hinder the Com- 
munication of Fire. It runs thus. AMB1TUs PA- 


"RIETIS SEXTERTIUS PES ESTO. 


75 This Law is thus ſtated. SoDALEs LEGEM 
QUAM VOLENT, DUM NE QUID EX PUBLICA LEGE 
CORRUMPANT, SIBI FERUNTO, The Word Soda- 
tes here ſignifies the Members of the ſame Society, 
or College, as that of the Pontifices, or Augurs. 
Rome had likewiſe her Communities of Artificers, 
and Merchants, Each of theſe different Bodies 


from his Ground to his Neighbour”s, let the Prztor appoint 900 
three Arbitrators, to judge of the Damage the Water n 2 1 
do, and prevent it. | 3 
| | nient I 

was governed by its own Cuſtoms, and had probably FRACT 

its own Privileges and Immunities. frafu, 

hey are theſe, 76 Tully B. 2. de Legib. makes this one of the 81 T 
Laws of the twelve Tables. The Civilians have VIA PE; 

collected it from ſeveral Authors, and ſtate it thus. JUMEN 

S1 JURGANT AFFINES, FINIBUS REGUNDJS, AR- lipnifiec 

BITROS TRIS ADDICITO. of a R. 

77 This Law the C:v:/:axs ſtate thus. S1 Ak- $2 T 

BOR IN VICINUM FUNDUM IMPENDET 15 PEDES PRIVIL, 

ALTIUS SUBLUCATOR. This laſt Word Su3Luca- WW fom t. 

TOR, is as much as to ſay, Subtus lucem mitin, lever g 

compeſcendo luæuriam ramorum. The Pretor in, with gr 

terpreted this Law of ſuch Trees alſo, as hindered . People: 

the Light, or Proſpect of a neighbouring Houſe. ed only 

78 SI GLANS IN EMEM CADUCA. SKT, Do Private 

LEGERE JUS ESTO, are the Latin Terms of this WWW Immun 

Law. The Word Glaxs here ſignifies all ſorts of BW pretends 

Fruits. The old Word emem, is ſynonymous to dot eve] 

eundem, which relates to Fundam in the preceding & our \ 

Law. / thus in 

79 The Words of this Law have been collected BN I, ſcien 

from Pomponius, from Tully's Topicks, and from Wil " Cen 

ſeveral Civilians. S1 AQUA PLUVIA MANU vo-. de Wo 

CET, PRETOR ARCENDEA Au ARBITROS TAU here 

ADDICITO, NOXAQUE DOMINO CAVETOR. hay 7 

ro, we 

| ; TATU, 

VII. LAw. dis nint 


4 
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80 Roads ſhall be eight Foot wide, where they run ſtrait, and 8 


\ i, Bon 1 


7 wo Fas WY ww Fro — n 


— 


VIIL.LAw. 


where they turn, ſixteen. 


31 F a Road between two Fields be bad, the Traveller may 
arive through which Field he pleaſes. 


TADLE Mt 


Of TH common RICHTS os THE PEOPLE. 


I. Law. 


32 Let not Privilege be granted to any Perſon. 


II. Law. 


*3 Let both Debtors who are eſcaped out of Slavery, and | 


Strangers who have rebelled, and returned to their Duty, 
be reſtored to their antient Rights, as if they had never 


offended. 


III. Law. 


54+ It is a Capital Crime for a Judge or Arbitrator to take Money, 
for paſſmg Judgment. 


IV. Law. 


85 Let all Cauſes, relating to the Life, Liberty, or Rights 
F 4 Roman Citizen, be tried only in Comitia by Cen- 


turies. 


80 This Law, according to the Civiliant, ran 
thus; VIA IN PORRECTUM 8 PEDUM, IN Au- 
FRACTO 16 PEDUM ESTO. The Deſign of the 
Decemviri, was to provide thereby for the conve- 
nient Paſſage of all ſorts of Carriages. IN Au- 
— all is as much as to ſay, In flexn, in am- 
ata. | 
81 The Latin Terms of this Law, are theſe : 81 
VIA PER AMSAGETES IMMUNITA ESCIT,QUA VOLET 
JUMENTUM DUCITO. The old Word Amſagetes, 
fignified the two Fields which joined to the ſides 
of a Road. 4 

82 This Law conſiſted of only theſe three Words, 
PRIVILEGIA NE IRROGANTO. It was borrowed 
from the Athenian Law. Indeed the Athenians 
neyer granted any Privileges to private Perſons, but 
with great Caution, and with the Conſent of the 
people: And the Romans did the ſame. It belong- 
& only to the Comitia by Centaries, to except any 
private Perſon out of a general Law, by way of 
Immunity ; whatever Czjas may ſay of it, who 
pretends, that theſe Favours were never granted, 
not even by the Conſent of the Centuries: Cicero 
$ our Voucher for the contrary, when hz ſpeaks 
thus in his 34 Book of Laws. Cum legis bæc vit 
ht, ſcitum eſt juſſum in emnes, Ferri de fingulis, 
vii Centuriatis Comitiis, noluerunt. It is plain, that 
the Words Juſſum in omnes, or the general Law, 
me here oppoled to Ferri de ſingulis, which can 
only be underſtood of particular Privileges. So 
that, to the Latin Text PRIVILEGIA NE IRROGAN-= 
10, we will add the Words, Nis! MAXIMO COMI- 


' HATU, which we find uſed in the fourth Law of 


is ninth Table. | . | 


V. Law. 


83 The Terms of this Law want an Explanati- 
on; they are theſe. NExo SOLUToO, FORT!1, sa- 
NATI SIREMPS JUS ESTO. That is to ſay, Dimiſſo 
debitori ex poteſtate creditoris, item ei qui in fide 
conſtanter 1 ei qui ſana mente ad obſe- 

uium rediit, jus idem eſto. Feſtus gives us the 

xplanation of the Dative Sanati, when he ſays, 
the neighbouring Nations, who dwelled on both 
fides of Rome, were called SANATES; as for In- 
ſtance, the Tiburtiui, and other People, whom 
Tarquin the Elder brought in Subjection to the 
Republick : Eeſque SANATES, adds the ſame Au- 
thor, propterea quod preter opiniouem eos pacaviſſet, 
SANAVISSETQUE, #0minavit., Feſtus aſeribes this 
Interpretation to Ciucius B. 2. de Offic. Furiſc. Si- 
temps is an old AdjeCtive, ſynonymous to Similis, 
or Keipſa. 

84 Among the Athenians, a Judge, who was 
bribed, was condemned to pay the Party injured 
double the Value of what he had loſt. But the 
Decemviri did not think this Puniſhment ſufficient 
to reſtrain the Avarice of an unjuſt Judge. The 
would have him puniſhed with Death. But in Af- 
ter-times, a Corruption of Manners, and the Ava- 
rice of the Judges at Rome, got the better of this 
ſevere Law. Phe Civilians ſtate it thus. 81 Ju- 
DEX ARBITERVE JURE parvus, OB REM DICEN- 
DAM PECUNIAM ACCEPSIT, CAPITAL ESTO. 

85 The Law is this. DE caprrE civis RoMa- 
NI, NISI PER MAXIMUM COMITIATUM NE FERUN=- 
TO. Cicero made uſe of this Law, to diſannul the 
Proceedings of Clodius, who had conſpired his De- 
ſtruction. By the Words, DE caritt civis Ro- 
MANI, were underſtood, not the Life only, but the 

8 Liberty 
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V. Law. 

capital Caſes. 
VI. Law. 


VII. Law. 


5 Let him who ſhall have ſollicited a Foreigner to declare | 
himſelf qgainſt Rome, or ſhall have delivered up a Ro. | 
man Citizen to 4 Foreigner, loſe his Life. | 


VIII. Law. 


| 89 Let only the laſt Laws the People make, be in Force, 


36 Let the People appoint Queſtors, to take Cognizance of A 


57 JV heever ſball hold ſeditions Aſſemblits in the City, by Njot f 
ſhall be put to Death. i 'Y, oy Night, ; 


Þ 
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Of FuNzRALs, AND ALL CEREMONIES RELATING MN, 5. 

: sR 

0 TO THE DEAD. ** 

ſelves | 

the La: 

themſe 

have n 

J. L A W. 5 | tanties 

90 Let no Perſon be interrtd, or Body burnt, within the City, 3 

II. . A W. | ing 

91 Let all Luxury, and extravagant Mourning be baniſhed Wed 

from Funerals. Let nothing hereafter forbidden be done datum 

at them. . nun 

| textain 

III. Law. elligibl 

5 Plantp, 

Liberty and Rights of a Roman Citizen. In Con- Proceedings, the Decemviri made a Law, that in called 

ſequence of this Law, it was criminal to kill any the Deciſion of criminal and civil Affairs, the Pub- with th 

Perſon before Sentence of Death had been pro- lick ſhould conform to the laſt Plebiſcita, or the prared 

nounced _ him. For this Reaſon the People laſt Laws paſſed in the Comitia, without any Re- of flat 

choſe Quzeſtors, whoſe Buſineſs it was to inform gard to former ones. This is the Senſe of this La. Planipe 

them of the Crimes which were brought before their 2 Law; QUuoD PosTREMUM POPULUS JUS$IT, median 

Tribunal. IN JUS RATUM ESTO. this Re: 

86 QUESTORES PARRICIDII, QUI DE REBUS 90 Cicero gives us the Words of this Law. laye he 

CAPITALIBUS QUARANT, A POPULO CREANTOR, HOMINEM MORTUUM IN URBE NE SEPELITO, w- of the . 

are the Words of this Law according to the Civi- VE URITo. See what we have ſaid before, concem- the fam 

bans. | b ing the Ceremonies and Cuſtoms of Funeral-Pomps ton bet 

87 The Romans were ſo ſuſpicious of nocturnal in old Rome. | others, 

Aſſemblies, that the Senate was not ſuffered to 91 The Decemviri borrowed this Law from Reaſon 

- draw upa Decree, after Sun-ſet, For this Reaſon Solon, who had ſuppreſſed the antient Pride and er- been co 

they called the beginning of the Night, Hox A ceſſive Profuſeneſs of the Arhenians, in the Cere- come u 

INTEMPESTAM. One part of Catiline s Accuſation monies uſed at their Obſequies, by wiſe Regulati We lea\ 

was, that he had tranſgreſſed this Law. It runs ons. They ſeem to have baniſhed that numerous from tl 

thus. Si QUI IN URBE COETUS NOCTURNOS AGI- Train of Weeping-Women, who made immode- Keading 

TASSIT, CAPITAL ESTO. rate Qutcries, and ſung thoſe Mourning-Verſes in of then 

88 This Law was drawn up ia theſe Terms, as praiſe of the Dead, which were called Nenie. A 2 ve 

we find them mentioned by the Interpreters of the the voluntary Tears they ſhed were purchaſed, theſe met! 

twelve Tables. $1 QUis PERDUELLEM CONCITAS- ſuperfluous Expences much increaſed the Charges of married 

SIT, CIVEMQUE PERDUELLI TRANSDUCIT, CAPi- Funerals, and were too great a Load upon the commo 

TAL ESTO. By the Word Perducilis was meant Family. But we may obſerve nevertheleſs, that tbe med 

the Enemies of the State. The Antients uſed the Law of the Decemviri did not entirely aboliſh the te Wo 

Word Dnellam inſtead of Be/lam. Perdxellis, fays Uſe, but only regulated the Exceſs, of them. Ci. PE mo 

Ulpian, eft qui hoſtilem animum adverſus rempab- cero ſtates this Law, in his ſecond Book de Legi Ms is 

licam, ant principem, gerit. bas, thus; SUMPTUS ET LUCTUS A DEORUM Na fl ho 

$9 The lnconſtancy and, Changes of the People, NUM JURE REMOvETo. By the Gods Meves, de BW he dab 

the different Circum ances and eceflities of Af- antient Pagan meant the infernal Gods, and the — Nur 

fairs, were an inexhauſtible Source of new Laws Souls of the Dead, or the Lemares. By the Words, Will : ournin 

at Kowe, which ſucceeded one another, and leſſen- Jus Dronun MAniuM we are to underſtand the BY rusone 

ed the Authority of the old ones. To avoid there - right of Burial, and the Funeral-Honours which — al 

fore the Confution this Oppoſition, and Multiplici- were paid the Dead. All Ceremonies relating to the Pe 

ty of different Laws, might occaſion in all legal the Dead, were therefore to be included in = * therefore 
| owWing 
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with a Jaw. 


TV. Law. 


V. L:IV. 


wing Articles. This the Decemviri ſhewed by 
ne Words, which ought to be annexed to this 
law; Hoc PLUS NE FACITO, i. e. Let nothing 
mre be done than what is preſcribed in this tenth Table. 

2 RoGUM ASCIA NE POLITO, are the Latin 
Words of this Law, which ſeems to have paſſed 
om the Atheniaus to the Romans. Solon, and after 
im Phalereus, forbad the Uſe of Joinery, and the Or- 


93 Cicero gives us the Subſtance of this Law, in 
tis ſecond Book de Legib. in theſe Words. TRI“ 
1s RICINIISs AC 10 TIBICINIBUS FORIS EFFERRE 
jus ESTO. The Commentators have given them- 
flves much Trouble, to find out the Meaning of 
the Latin Word Ricinium. The antient Authors 
tiemſelves ſeem not to have known it, at leaſt they 
ye not ſaid enough of it to remove our Uncer- 
ainties about it. Feſtus underſtands by the Word 
Nicinium a ſquare Habit. He adds, that the Inter- 
weters of the Laws of the twelve Tables, don't 
litinguiſh it from the Toga Virilis, bordered with 
Purple, which the Women likewiſe uſed. His 
Words are theſe. Ricininm omue veſtimentum qua- 
datum. Ii qui duodecim interpretati ſunt, eſſe dix- 
erunt virilem togam, qua mulieres utebantur, præ- 
urtam clavo purpureo. What follows is as unin- 
telligible as what goes before, Lade Riciniati mimi 
Planipedes. It is certain, that thoſe who are here 
called Riciniati mimi Planipedes, were the ſame 
with the Comedians, or Actors of Farces, who ap- 
peared upon the Stage bare-foot, or wore a ſort 
of flat Sandal, called Soccas. Hence the Word 
Planipedes., Now theſe Actors of Farces and Co- 
medians, were dreſſed after the Greek manner. For 
this Reaſon they were called Palliati. So that we 
lave here the Ricinium, confounded with the Toga 
of the Romans, and the Pallium of the Greeks, in 
tie ame Paſſage. Not to mention the Contradic- 
ion between the Words Virilem Togam, and thoſe 
others, Qua Mulieres atebantur. Which has given 
Reaſon to believe that this Patſage of Feſtns has 
been corrupted. And as it would therefore ill be- 
come us to enter into theſe grammatical Diſputes, 
ve leave the Reader to draw his own Conjectures 
tom theſe Sources, and to judge of the various 
Readings the Grammarians have produced. Several 
of them explain the Ricinium differently. Some 
have very improperly taken it for an Head-dreſs, 
formerly called FHlammeum, worn only by new 
married Women. It was according to others, the 
common Habit of the Women in Mourning, who 
tended the Funeral-Proceſſion. So that, ſay they, by 
tne Words TRIBUS RicixIIs, &c. it is forbidden to 
have more than three Women, cloathed in this mourn- 

ug Habit, at any Funeral. It is viſible, the Hammeum 
Dauld not belong to a Funeral- Ceremony. And it is as 
falſe, that the Deſign of the Decemviri was to limit 

e Number of thoſe who appeared at Funerals in 
mourning Habits, to three. It is well known, that 
u would have been indecent to have appeared at a 
B eral at Rome, out of Mourning. Now all the 
) lations ſeldom failed of being there, as well as 
die Friends and Clients of the Deceaſed, They 
; WH *cctore put a more reaſonable Conſtruction upon 


92 Let not the Wood, 


zaments of Sculpture, in the building of Sepulchres. 


* 


with which Funeral-Piles are built, be cut 


93 Let the dead Body be covered with no more than three coſtly 
Habits, bordered with Purple; and let no more than ten 
Players upon the ute be employed in celebrating the Obſequies. 


9+ Let not the Women tear their Faces, or disfigure themſelves, 
or make hidecus Outcries. 


this Paſſage, who ſay, that the Deſign of theſe 
Law-givers was to renew an old political Law, 
eſtabliſhed hy Solon. He commanded, that no more 
than three Robes ſhould be buried or burnt with 
the Corps: It being cuſtomary among the Antients, 
to load the Funeral-pile, or fill the Sepulchre, with 
rich Habits, and all the valuable Things the De- 
ceaſed had had in his Life-time ; agreeable to theſe 
Lines of Virgil in his fixth Aneid, 
Tum membra thoro defleta reponunt 
Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina nota 
nfictunt. 

This Abuſe was introduced into Rome, and ſeems 
to have at laſt prevailed, contrary to this Law, in 
the Times when the Romans gloried in making their 
publick Ceremonies ſtately and ſumptuous. So 
that by the Words T'RriBus Ricinus, the Law- 
givers probably meant thoſe ſtately Habits bordered 
with Purple; as Cicero ſhews, when he ſpeaks of 
this Law. Extennato igitur ſumptu, I RIBUS Ri- 
CINIIS, & vinculis purpuræ, & decem tibicinibus 
zollit etiam lamentationem, B 2. de Legib. As to 
the Players on Flutes the Number of whom was 
confined to ten, they were a particular College in 
Rome, inſtituted by Numa. They were employed 
in Feaſts, Shews, Funerals, publick Sacrifices, and 
in the Celebration of Feſtivals, Games, and other 
Solemnities. Ovid ſays, Faſt. B. 6. that the Ro- 
mans antiently thought it honourable to have the 
Corps attended by a great Number of Muſicians, 
to celebrate the Obſequies with the more Pomp. 

Temporibus Veterum Tibiciuis uſus avorum 

Magnus, & in magno ſemper honere fuit. 

Cantabat fanis, cantabat tibia ludis, 

Cantabat mœſtis tibia funeribus. 

Aadde quod AMdilis pompa qui funeris irent, 
Alrtiſices ſolos juſſerit eſſe decem. 
But this Law did not hinder the o mans from joining 
Trumpets to Flutes in the Funerals of Great Men. 

94 Tully, B. 2. de Legib. mentions this Law. 
MULIERES GENAS NE RADUNTO NE VE LESSUM, 
FUNERIS ERGO, HABENTO. Solon had aboliſhed 
this Cuſtom, which had been introduced into Athens 
before his Time; the Women, the better to ſhew 
their Grief, made jt Matter of Merit to tear and 
disfigure their Faces. The ſame Practice which 
was in uſe among the Phxx:c:ans, is condemned in 
Leviticus, NE VE LESSUM, FUNERIS ERGO HA- 
BENTO, was thought ſo obſcure an Expreſſion by 
two antient Interpreters, Seætas Alius, and Lucius 


Acilius, whom Tully mentions, that they believed 


it very difficult to be underſtood. But they con- 
jectured, that the Word Leſ/zs ſigniſied a mourn- 
ing Habit of a particular Shape, which was for- 
bidden by the Decemviri. Another Interpreter, v:z. 
Lucius Ailins, quoted by Tally, thinks LESSuS 
antiently ſignified the immoderate Outcries, and 
extravagant Lamentations, with which the Women 
made all the Neighbourhood reſound. L. Alias, 
LEssu quaſi lugubrem ejulationem, ut vox ipſa 
fignificat, quod eo magis judico verum eſſe, quod lex 
Solonis id ipſum vetat. Plautus, Trucul. 4 uſes 
this Word in this Senſe. Thetis quoque ipſa lamen- 


tando, leſſum fecit filio. 
6 A | VI. Law. 
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95 Let not any part of a dead Body be carried a y, 
to perform other Obſequies for the Deceaſed, 
died in War, or out of his own Country. 


VII. Law. 


56 Let no Slaves be embalmed 
be no drinking round a dead Body ; nor let 
fumed Liquors be poured upon it. | 


VIII. Law. 


97 Let no Crowns, Feſtoons, Perfuming-Pots, or any kings 
Perfume, be carried to Funerals. 


The Civilians have given us this Law, after 
Tully, B. 2. de Legib. thus, HoMINI MORTOO 0S- 
SA NE LEGITO, QUO PUST FUNUS FACIAS, Ex- 
TRA QUAM SI BELLI, ENDOVE HOSTICO, Mok- 
TUUS Escrr. It often happened at Rome, that the 
Friends and Relations of the Deceaſed, carried off 
ſome Parts of his Body, during the Celebration of 
the Obſequies, in order to perform another Funeral 
for him in private. Which multiplied Expences, and 
renewed uſeleſs Grief. The Decemviri therefore 
aboliſhed this Cuſtom. Nevertheleſs the Practice 
of interring ſtill continued at Rome, even with Re- 
gard to thoſe Bodies which were burnt. The Re- 
lations and Friends of the Deceaſed, reſerved a 
ſmall Part of his Body, a Finger for Inſtance, or 
ſome Bones, for this Purpoſe, and buried them 
with as much Ceremony, as if it had been the 
whole Body. By this Means the Romans intended 
to preſerve the antient Cuſtom of Burial, without 
which, ſays Cicero, the Place where the Body had 
been burnt, was not conſecrated by Religion. With- 
out it, none had a juſt Title to build any Sepulchre 
there; and all the laſt Offices of Reſpect were not 
thought paid to the Deceaſed. Nam priuſquam in os in- 


;jecta gleba eſt, locus ille, ubi crematum eſt corpus, nibil 


habet religionts, Injectd gleba, tum & ille hamatus 
eſt, & 2 vocatur, ac tum denique multa 
religioſa jura complectitur. So that, properly ſpeak- 
ing, no Funerals were performed, for thoſe who 
had periſhed in a Shipwreck, unleſs ſome part of 
their Bodies were found. Nevertheleſs, the Law 
excepts thoſe who had died in War in a diſtant 
Country, or who had been devoured by ſome wild 


Beaſt, &'c. It was lawful to make a funeral Pomp 


for ſuch, in Honour of their Bravery, and to erect 


one of thoſe Tombs for them, which the Antients 
called Cænotaphia. It was a received Opinion, ac- 
cording to the Superſtition of thoſe Times, that 
theſe empty Sepulchres, were Retreats for the wan- 
dering Souls of thoſe, who had had no Burial. 
This Defe& was ſupplied by throwing three Hand- 
fuls of Earth upon the Tomb, and calling the De- 
ceaſed by his Name three times. Aeas paid this 
Tribute to the Memory of young Polydorus. 

Ergo inſtauramus Polydoro funus, & ingens 

Aggeritur tumulo tellus. Stant manibas are. 

Auimamque Sepulehro 
Condimus, & magna ſupremum voce ciemus. 
Eneid 3. 

Ovid ſpeaks of theſe Monuments, which looked 
like Sepulchres. | 


Et ſæpe in tumulis, ſine corpore, nomina legi. 


But nevertheleſs, the Parents and Heirs of the De- 
ceaſed were ſtill at Liberty to gather up his Remains, 
and carry them to the Place appointed for his Burial, 
in order to celebrate other Obſequies for him there. 
95 The Cuſtom of waſhing, anointing, perfum- 
ing, and embalming dead Bodies, paſſed from the 
gptiaus to the Perſians and Greeks, The latter 
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an: n de, 


tranſmitted it to the Romans. This was a veel 3 
ſary guard againſt Corruption, eſpecially in ne 
ſouthern Climates, and at a time, when Bodiis 


were kept ſeven Days before they were carried 10 
the Funeral-Pile, according to Servius, who 00. 
ſerves, that they were not burnt till the eighth Dar 
and that the ninth was ſpent in gathering up the 
Aſhes. The Decemviri forbad the Uſe of ſo much 


Diſtinction, on account of thoſe who died in Sla. 
very, in order to make a Difference between Free. | 


men, and Slaves, who were alſo buried withour 
any preparatory Ceremonies, and ſoon after their 
Deaths. The Roman Law-givers following $z's 
Example, forbad the Feaſts the Relations uſcd to 
make round about the Sepulchres, after the Fune- 
ral-Ceremony was - over, and in Honour of the 
Di: Manes, or the Deceaſed. A part of the Pro- 
viſions was reſerved for the Dead, out of an Opi- 
nion, that their Souls were refreſhed with the 
Smell, and Steam of the Meats. Wine was never 
ſpared on theſe Occaſions, when every one ſtrived 
to celebrate the Memory and Praiſes of the Dead, 
in full Bowls. This burdenſome Profaneneſs was 


with Reaſon aboliſhed. Superſtition and Vanity had | 


likewiſe introduced a Cuſtom in Kome, of throw- 
ing exquiſite Perfumes, and precious Liquors, on 
the Sepulchres, and Funeral-Piles. 
therefore, which led the Heirs, and Family, into 
immenſe Expences, was abſolutely forbidden. Only 
Libations of Wine on the Body were tolerated, 
though forbidden by Nama's Law. The Law of 
the Decemviri was this. SERVILIS UNCTURA, 
OMNISQUE CIRCUMPOTATIO AUFERTTOR. MuR- 
RATA POTIO NE INDITOR. The only remaining 
Queſtion now is, what Liquor is meant by Mu- 
RATA POTIO. The Moderns have in vain labour- 
ed to diſcover the Qualities of it. Some fay it 
was a Mixture of different Perfumes, which made 
an exquiſitely rich Drink, and was ſo called from 
the Greek Word gige. Others take it to be 4 
Compoſition of Myrrhe. Some pretend this Li- 
quor had its Name from a precious Stone called 
Murra. And according to them, this Stone when 
pulverized was an Aromatick, and gave the Liquor 
an excellent Tincture, which was very agreeable 
to the Taſte and Smell. However it were, ts 


.certain this Liquor was very dear, and therefore it 


was forbidden by the Laws. 

97 This Law is mentioned by Tally B. 2. 4 
Legib. NE LONG&® CORONA, NEVE ACERRE 
PROFERUNTOR. The Decemviri wiſely retrenched 
thoſe vain Ornaments likewiſe, of Crowns and 
Garlands, with which it was cuſtomary to adorn 
the Funeral-Piles, Sepulchres, and Corpſes. The) 
only excepted the Crown, which was to be put on 
the Head of the Deceaſed. What the Antients 
called Acerre were likewiſe excluded out of the 
Funeral-Pomps, whether they were the portable Al. 
tars on which they burnt Perfumes, or Pots delight 
ed for aromatick Fumigations. 
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9% If the Deceaſed has merited a Crown in the publick Games, 
by any Exploit of his own, or the Enxpertneſs of his 
Slaves, or the Swifineſs of his Horſes, let his Paneeyrick 
be made at his Funeral, and let his Relations have leave 
to put a Crown upon his Head, as well during the ſeven 
Days he remains in the Houſe, as when he is carried to 


be buried. 


. 


99 Let no Man have more than one Funeral made for him, or 
than one Bed put under him. | 


XI. Law. 


100 Let no Cold be uſed in any Obſequies, imleſs the Jaw of 
the Deceaſed has been tied up with a Go'd Thread. In that 
Caſe the Corps may ve interred or burnt, with the Gold 


Thread. 


XII. Law. 


459 


Year of 


ROM V 
CCCILI. 


Ap. CLavpr- 
Us, Sc. De- 
CEMVIrt!, 


101 For the future, let no Sepulchre be built, or Fiuncr al-Pile 


raiſed within ſixty Feet of any Honje, without the Con- 


ſent of the 


98 This Article of the Laws relating to Fune- 
nls runs thus. QUIi CORONAM PARIT IPSE, PE- 
cuNIA VE EJUS, VIRTUTIS ERGO, ARGUITOR : 
Er 1p$1 MORTUO PARENTIBUSQUE EJUS, DUM 
NTUS POSITUS ESCIT, FORISQUE EFFERTUR, SE 
FRAUDE ESTO. This was cuſtomary at Athens, on 
account of an Hero who had gained Reputation in 
Battel, or the publick Games. His Family ſhared 
the Honours which were paid him. After this 
Model, the Romans made it matter of Duty, to 
honour with funeral Panegyricks, the Memory of 
ſach Perſons, as were famous on their own Ac- 
counts, or for their Families. The Crown put 
won their Heads was a Mark of Diſtinction, which 
could not lawfully be refuſed, being ſhewn to their 
Virtue or their Blood. The Latin Word Pecunia 
comprehended under it, Slaves, Horſes, and every 
Thing in general, which was dependent on the 


Malter of the Family. The Senſe of the Law 


therefore is, that the Dead ſhould be crowned, if 
n his Life-time he gained the Prize allotted to the 
Vitors in the publick Games, or diſtinguiſhed him- 
elf in them, either by any Act of his own, or the 
detvices of his Slaves, or the Swiftneſs of his 
Horſes. The Deceaſed had this Crown on, all the 
apht Days, which were, according to Servius, be- 
tween the Day of his Deceaſe, and that on which 
te was carried to the Pile, or to the Place appoint- 
« for his Burial. For the Aſhes were not gathered 
p till the. ninth Day. Horace, ſays Porphyry, one 
of his Commentators, confirms this Cuſtom, in 


theſe Verſes of the twelfth Ode, in the Book of 


Ehudes, 


Nec in ſepulchris pauperum prudens anus 
Nod emdiales diſſipare pulveres. 


The Mine Days, ſays the Commentator, which were 
dent in lamenting the Dead, and paying the laſt 
ies to him, were called Feriæ Noveunales. 
lence the Noveunal Sacrifice, which was offered 
p the 2:#th Day after his Deceaſe. In relation to 
ls, St. Auſtin upon Ceneſis ſays, Neſcio utrum in- 
dennarur alicui ſauctorum, in ſcriptaris, celebratum 
te lactum nuvem dies, quod apud Latinos novendial 
e / ant. Nevertheleſs, Virgil Ænueid 11. fixes the 
lird Day for the Day of Interment ; 


Owner of the Hoſe. 


Tertia lux cœlo gelidam dimoverat umbram 
Meurentes altum cinerem & confuſa ruebaut 
Offa focis tepidoque onerabant aggere terra. 
99 UNI PLURA FUNERA NE FACITO, NE VE 
PLURES LECTOS STERNITO, are the Words of this 
Law. When a Perſon of Diſtinction dicd in Rome, 
he was carried on a Funeral-Bed, either by thoſe 
of his own Family, or his Friends, or the Great 
Men of the Republick, according to his Rank in 
the State; eſpecially if he had ſignalized himſelf by 
any great Actions or important Services. The 
Number of theſe Beds of State ſeems to have been 
multiplied, before this Law was made, for the 
greater Pomp and Shew. And this Abuſe continu— 
ed likewiſe afterwards. Inferior Perſons were car- 
ried to the Pile, or Sepulchre, upon a Bier, by 
Men appointed tor that Purpoſe; who were called 
Veſpilliues, or Veſpe —— quia veſpertino tempore eos 
efferunt qui funchri pompa duci propter inopiam ne- 
quenunt, ſays Feſtas, | © 
100 NEVE AURUM ADDITO. AST si CUI AU- 


RO DENTES VINCT1 ESCINT, IM CUM ILLO SEPE- 


LIRE URERE VE, SE FRAUDE ESrTo. Cicero mentions 
this Law in his ſecond Book de Legibus. It for- 


bad golden Ornaments, as an indecent Prodigality 


in a mournful Solemnity. The Decemviri only 
excepted the String, which was generally uſed to 
tie up the under Jaw in its natural Situation. 

Iol RoGUM BUSTUMVE NOVUM ALIENOS ADES 


_PROPIUS 60 PEDES, SI DOMINUS NOLET, NE AD- 


nciTo. The Decemviri propoſed two Things by 
this Law. 1. To hinder the Fire of the Funeral- 
Pile from ſetting fire to the Neighbourhood. And 
zu, To guard the neighbouring Houſes from be- 
ing infected by the bad Air, and Corruption, which 
came from the Bodies. For this Reaſon, the erect- 
ing Piles, or interring the Dead, within the City, 
was, generally ſpeaking, forbidden. This Privilege 
was ſeldom granted to any, and only as a ſingular 
Mark of Diltin&tion. Nevertheleſs, with the Conſent 
of the Owner of any Houſe, the Pile or Burial- 
Place might be fixed within ſixty Feet of it. In 
this Caſe, the Place became conſecrated by an Act 
of Religion, and the Family of che Deceaſed gain- 


ed aright of burying Here ever after, in ſpight of all 


the Oppoſition. the Proprictor of the Houſe could 


make. 
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may be equally agreeable and advantageous to the Republick, to you, and to your remotiſt 
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102 Preſcription ſhall never be pleaded againſt a Man's ri ht 
to his burial Place, or the Entrance to it. 5 


TuksE ten Tables, (the Fragments of which we have collected in different Pla. 
ces, and which we have repreſented partly, as they have been conveyed down t0 
us from Antiquity, and partly in the Form which the Civilians have given them 
after antient Memoirs,) were received with univerſal Applauſe. The People expected 
them, as Oracles brought from Greece, which were to eſtabliſh one uniform Body of 
Civil Laws in the Republick. And indeed they were a Summary of the wiſe Prin- 
ciples of natural Equity, and of Maxims proper for the Regulation of a State. The | 
Decemviri propoſed them with Confidence to the aſſembled Curiæ, and harangued 
them in this manner. May the Gods grant, that what we now preſent oli, Romans, 


Poſterity. Go, read the Laws we have drawn up. Me have uſed all the Care and At. 
tention that ten Men could do, equally to ſecure the Rights of Great and Small, Ry 
after all, a whole Nation muſt ſee farther than any ten private Perſons. Examine oy | 
Laws therefore in private, make them Matter of publick Converſation, confer upon they 
among your ſelves, and confult with one another, what onght to be taken away from them, 
and what may be added to them. Nothing of all that we have drawn up ſhall have 


the Force of a Law, till it be received with univerſal Conſent. 
1 of Laws, which are to eſtabliſb Or. 


oundation of the Happineſs of both Senate and 


you rather the Authors, than barely the 
der and Regularity, and to be the main 
People. 


102 FoRI BUSTIVE KTERNA AUCTORITAS Es- 
To, are the Words of this Law. It was with a 
Right of Burial, as with the Property of Lands 
fituated in tributary Provinces, or poſſeſſed by Fo- 
reigners. The Roman Laws would never allow 
Preſcription to be pleaded againſt either. A piece 
of Ground, when once ſet apart for the Burial of 
the Dead, was ſacred ever after, and could never 


de converted to prophane Uſes again. It was a 


- perpetual Inheritance to the Family to whom it 


was once given; and Religion would never admit 
of any Altenation. He that dared to invade ſuch 
ſacred Ground, demoliſh Sepulchres, or diſturb the 
Aſhes of the Dead, was thought guilty of an enor- 
mous Crime ; and the Proprietor had always a 
Power of claiming a Poſſeſſion, which belonged to 
him by a ſort of divine Right. This Law was 
founded, ſays Tally, upon the moſt refined Senti- 
ments of Nature, which will not permit the Living 
to uſurp from the Dead the only Ahlum they can 
enjoy. Solon gave Sanction to this religious Regard 
for Sepulchres at Athens. So that it was not law- 
ful to build on Burying-Ground, or live upon it, 
unleſs the Deceaſed had laid this Obligation upon 
ſome of thoſe who were mentioned in his Will. 
It ſometimes happened, that the Teſtator bequeathed 
ſomething to one of his Freed-men, upon Conditi- 
on that he ſhould always live there, and guard his 
Sepulchre. This was a Duty of Gratitude and 
Fidelity, which the Benefactor pretty often inſiſted 
on. of eric B. 18. gives us a Copy of a Will 
which had ſuch a Clauſe in it. Cibaria per fidei 
commiſſum dederat, & ita adjecerat, quos liberos 
meos, ubi corpus poſitum fuerit, ibi eos morari 3 
f per abſentiam filiarum mearum, ad ſarcophagum 
meum memoriam quotannis celebrent. We alſo read 
in the ſame Author, B. 71. Titio centum relicta 
ſunt, ita ut a monumento non recedat. It was not 
contrary to the Laws, for People to hide them- 
ſelves in the Sepulchres, as the Chriſtians did to 
avoid Perſecution, or for the ſake of Solitude. For 


2 


Be you, Romans, he 


this was not acting contrary to the Will of the 
Law-giver, who only forbad Uſurpation, and un- 
lawful Poſſeſſion. By the ſame Law, none could 
bury in another's Sepulchre, without the Conſent 
of the Proprietor. The Burying-Grounds were 
always excepted in the Conveyances of Lands. To 
prevent all manner of Evafion and Diſp.te, this 
Clauſe was ſometimes added. &. quid ſacri, vel 
religioſt, vel publici eſt, ejus nihil venit. In Con- 
ſequence of which, ſays Ulpiar, B. 72. Senatu- 
conſulto cautum erat, ne uſus ſepulchrorum permit 
tationibus pollueretar, hoc eſt ne monumentum vent 


Pillars 


cal De 


ret, neque obligaretur diſtrabereturve a quoquan. In t 
In an antient Inſcription, the Prohibition of alic- of the 
nating a Burial-Place is expreſly mentioned. Hir 6 
autem monumentum cum edificio, neque veniet, ne- the Po 
gue donabitur, neque pignori obligabitur, ſed nec ull People 
modo alienabitur, ne de nomine exeat familie. Lil Libert 
the conſecrated Ground ſhould be miſtaken, or 1 
confounded with the prophane, care was taken to QQuiyal, 
engrave the Length and Breadth of it, as in this WM they foy 
Inſcription, body, i 
2 
L. EMILII I. F. wpliec 
= FROM. PED- (ent, 
3 . the Dec 
PED. XX. ng the. 
That is, L. ZEmilius's Barial-place was eiglleen ceſſary | 
Foot in Front, and twenty in Length. By tle brate 
Front is meant that fide which faced the Higt- dem 
way. ely 
Before we conclude this Article, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that by the Words For: Buſtive in ilis 
Law, the Decemviri meant, according to Het lues TI 
man, both the Porch or Entrance into the Sepul- wh inte 
chre, and the Place where the Body had been burn. =p ner of 
Quod autem forum, id eſt veſtibulum ſepulchrt, buſ- 0 
tumve uſu capi vetat, tuetur jus ſepulohrorum haba: Ol 
Cicero, B. 2. de Legib. | tea a : 5 
dot comme 
Tas brought 
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Tus Diſcourſe was heard by the Aſſembly with very great Pleaſure. The De- 
7emviri appeared in the Eyes of the People, like ſo many beneficent Divinities come 


down from Heaven, to make the Romans forget their former Diviſions. The Tribunes \ 


Ay. CLavuni- 
U3, Ee. De- 
cemviri. 
Dion. Hal. 
B. 10. p. 681. 
Livy B. 3. 


emed no longer neceſſary to defend the Weak from the Violence of the Strong. All 
thought themſelves ſufficiently ſecure under the Protection of the Laws. They were 
{rſt cut on Planks 103 of Oak; and then every one was well received by the Decem- 
uri, who came to ſtart any Difficulties about them. They changed, reformed, added 
o, and took from them: In a Word, they were careful that every thing ſhould be 

reeable to the Multitude. Among the Decemviri, Appius Claudius acted the prin- 
cipal Part, and was firſt in the Eſteem of the People. They conſidered him as the 
rincipal Author of the Happineſs they enjoyed. Inſomuch, that the ambitious De- 
envir had Thoughts of making Uſe of his Popularity, as a Means to uſurp a tyran- 
nical Power over thoſe very Romans, whoſe Hearts were already captivated to him. 
After the ten Tables had continued fixed up a pretty while in the Forum, that all 
Men might paſs their Cenſures upon them, and offer what Corrections they had to 
make in them, the Senate was aſſembled to deliberate about them. It is eaſy to ima- 
ine that they met with no Oppoſition there. A Decree of the Senate confirmed 
them, and deferred it to the People to give them the laſt Sanction. Nothing there- 
fre was now talked on but eſtabliſhing them in Comitia by Centuries : Which was the 
jery Opportunity Appius Claudius choſe to continue the Government of the Decem- 
uri another Year, and to place himſelf at the Head of the Republick, under the 
Name of Chief of the Decemviri. He artfully cauſed a Report to be ſpread, that 
the Body of Laws was imperfect, and that two more Tables were yet wanting, to 
compoſe which, required all the Care and Authority of ten Men, like thoſe, whoſe 
Government had been ſo agreeable to the Republick: And this was a Seed then ſown 
by the induſtrious Decemvir, and of which he reaped the Fruits, in their Seaſon. All 
Minds were ſo diſpoſed as to favour Claudinss Deſires. Comitia were appointed on 
the third Market-Day, for the Acceptance of the Laws. The Decemviri made the 
Alembly as ſolemn as poſſible. The ſeveral Claſſes of the Roman People were called 
ogether in the Campus Martins, The Pontifices and Augurs were preſent. Sacri- 
fices were offered up to the Gods in the manner King Jervins Tullius appointed; and 
then the People went into their ſeveral Voting-places to give their Suffrages. Rome 
had never ſeen a more regular and orderly Aſſembly ; nor one more unanimous. So 
that the Laws, when thus legally and formally confirmed, were tranſcribed upon 
Pillars of Braſs, ranged in Order in the Forum, and were the Foundation of all judi- 
cal Determinations, as well with Regard to publick as private Affairs. 

In the mean time, the Year appointed for the Decemviri to be ſupreme Governors 
af the Republick drew very near irs Concluſion. But both Nobility and People deſired 
the Power of the Decemviri might be prolonged, though with different Views. The 
people diſliked the Conſuls, and did not lament the Loſs of their own Tribunes. The 
Liberty they had of getting the Judgment of one Decemvir rectified by another, was 
quivalent to the Protection they received from the Tribunes. As for the Patricians, 
ey found themſelves eaſed of a Yoke which the Tribunes laid upon them; and their 
body, inſtead of chooſing two Heads with a very limited Authority, now annually 
wpplied the Republick with ten Governors, whoſe Power was ſupreme and indepen- 
bent. So that when it was propoſed to the Senate, to continue the Government of 
lie Decemviri in Rome another Year, this Motion prevailed againſt that of re- eſtabliſh- 
og the Conſuls. The Reaſons publickly given for this Decree, were that it was ne- 
ceſſary to finiſh what was to be added to the ten Tables, and get it eſtabliſhed. The 
priyate Motives of the moſt conſiderable Senators were, that they might procure 
kbemſelves a Place among the ten Magiſtrates which were going to be elected. And 
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103 The Decemviri divided this Collection of of the Romans did not extend beyond the neigh- 


laws into ten Parts, which were cut after the bouring Countries. Beſides, the Magiſtrates firſt 
manner of the Athenians, on Tables of Wood, propoſed the ten Tables only as a Sketch, which 
ud not of Ivory, as Pomponius affirms. Vet we they ſubmitted to the Cenſures of the Roman Peo- 
rad in one Copy of Florentins, Eboreas Tabulas. ple. And it is not probable that ſo rare, ang con- 
haps the Copyiſt miſtook, and read Eboreas, in- ſequently ſo valuable Materials, as Ivory then was 
lead of Roboreas. However, it's certain Ivory was at Rome, ſhould be ufed in a rough Draught, 
ot common at Rome. It is asked, whence it could which was liable to Additions and Corrections. 
brought thither, at a Time when the Commerce 


6 B | indeed, 
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Year of indeed, Men who valued themſelves for their Gravity and Diſintereſtedneſs, then e. : 2 
R O M E themſelves to work to ſollicite the Decemvirate. Which, if we believe two famon, W 


CCM. Hiſtorians, was purely out of Love for the publick Good, and to hinder Commiſſion; . 4 
8 of ſuch — * falling into bad Hands. But however that be, never = WI cha 
vs, &:. De. there more Candidates for any Office than for that of Decemvir at this time. Tho cdkei 
Lins B. 3. Patricians who were formerly the moſt declared Enemies of the People, and wi. I 
0 35. ſcorned to canvaſs for publick Offices, were now ſeen flattering and careſſing che was 
ney © meaneſt of the Citizens, and debaſing, in order to raiſe themſelves. Claudius ated = 

n very ſtrange Part for a Man of his Character. After he had ſhewn ſo much Con. Wl b<< 
pt for Offices, he was conſumed with a ſecret Paſſion, not only for ſome Dominion eser 


Livy B. 3. tem 
35 ; in * Republick, but for being the ſole Governor of it. By his cringing and mean 
Behaviour you would have rather taken him for a Candidate for the Decemvirate, than ® 
for a Decemvir. He forgot the Buſineſs of his Office, to give himſelf wholly up o 
intrigue. He was perpetually ſeen in publick Places, in Company with thoſe 014 
Tribunes, whom he knew to be agreeable to the People. By their Means he re. 
commended himſelf to the Citizens. They were continually boaſting of him to the 
People, as the Source of rhe preſent Felicity, and the Life of the happy Government 
Dim. Hal. of the Decemviri. But Claudius himſelf, when asked whether he deſired to be con. 
B. 10. Bid. tinued Decemvir for the next Year, affected to diſlike it, and was continually talking 
of the Uneaſineſſes that attend publick Employments. Nevertheleſs his Colleges : 
ſaw into his Deſigns, and wiſely formed their Judgment of him by his Actions, and ff 
not his Words. They perceived that he made an ill uſe of the Regard the People 
had for him, in order to leſſen the moſt venerable Senators in the Eſteem of the Mul- 
titude ; that he excluded all Men of known Merit and Steadineſs, from ſtanding ar W 
the next Election, juſt as he pleaſed ; that he even artfully defamed them; that he ; 
inſiſted only on ſome of his own Friends, Men of Genius, or Capacity ; and laſtly, 
that he propoſed to the People to chooſe three at leaſt of the Decemviri out of the 
Plebeians, This made Claudins's Collegues ſuſpect him of ambitious Deſigns, and In- 
Livy B. 3. fincerity. It is not for nothing, ſaid they, that 4 Patrician, ſo full of Pride, lays hin-® 
"_ ſelf under the Reſtraints of ſo humane and obliging 4 Behaviour. Men don leſſen and 
debaſe themſelves, when they ſincerely intend to lay down an Office, which they complain 
of, as too heavy a Burden. Claudius therefore in reality intends to get himſelf contmued 
in the Decemvirate, ſmce he ftill takes ſo much Pains to preſerve his Popularity. They 
therefore formed a Deſign of diſappointing him. They did not indeed make ule of 
open Force, but they applied themſelves to indirect Means to exclude him from the 
ecemvirate, which was the very Thing that continued him in. The Comitia tor 
the Creation of the Decemviri drew near; and Claudiuss Collegues commiſſioned 
him, as being the youngeſt, to preſide in them. This they did by Way of Artifice 
for the Preſident in theſe Aſſemblies propoſed the Perſons to the People who were ft 
to be choſen; and it had never yet been known, that any one had nominated him- 
ſelf. The skilful Claudius accepted the Offer, and turned it to the Advantage of his 
Ambition. He began with excluding the greateſt Men in the Republick. Qunius 
Cincumatus, who had formerly gained himſelf ſo much Glory in his Dictator ſbip, and 
made himſelf very famous for his Triumphs, but much more ſo for his Retreat, and 
Contempr of Honours, was one of the Candidates; but Claudius did not propole him. 
Another Quint ius ſurnamed Capitolinus had ſought for the Office, merely out of Loe 
to his Country: And Claudius omitted him. Even his own Uncle Caius Claudius 
was rejected by the ambitious Nephew, who was afraid of having any Authority in 
the new College of Decemviri, ſuperior to his own. And ar length he propoſed 
himſelf without Reſerve or Modeſty, and as he had made himſelf Maſter of the Sut- 
frages of the People, he ventured to get himſelf alone continued in the Decemurratt, 
contrary to the Expectations of the Publick. The Men of Honour murmured at it; 
Din. Hal. but he triumphed; and the People applauded him. Of the nine others whom he 
. 10. 5. 682. got joined with him, Q. Fabius was the only one who was worthy of the Dignity to 


which he was raifed. He had been three times Conſul. The five other 104 Pan 
Fs _ 


104 Of the ten Decemviri who entered upon ſtituted Sparins Veturias, in the room of Sparit 
their Office this Year, Diodorus, or his Copyilts, Oppins. The Faſts Capitolini and Livy agree 
have omitted three, viz. T. Antonius, Cæſo Duihus, giving Sergius, the Prænomen of Marcus. Du 

id 0. Fabins. The func Author has falſely ſub- ders gives him that of Caius. Dian. Hal. be, 
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ans, whom he got choſen, namely M. Cornelius, M. Sergius, L. Minucius, T. An- 
mus, and M. Rabuleius, were Men ſcarce known. To theſe he added three Ple- 
teians, Caſo Duilius, Q. Petilius, and Sp. Oppius. Names ſo little worthy to be known, 
chat we ſhould have omitted them, had not the Rank to which they were raiſed cauſed 
them to be preſerved in all publick Monuments. | Fe | 

Or theſe ten Sovereigns appointed, there was, properly ſpeaking, but one who 
was really ſo. Appius Claudius made himſelf ſo compleatly Maſter of his Collegues, 
and governed them with ſo abſolute a Sway, that it was already foreſeen he would 
become ſole Monarch in Rome the next Year. And indeed, before they _—_— to 
exerciſe their Office, Claudius formed them after his own manner, and inſpired them 
with his own Sentiments. They had private Meetings among themſelves every Day, 
wherein they conſulted what Meaſures would be proper to perpetuate themſelves in 
their Office. Above all Things they thought it neceſſary, and agreed, to keep up a 
perfect Intelligence among one another, and all to ſpeak the ſame 3 Ap- 
pins, as their Head, directed all their Proceedings, and told them what they were to 
hy. From that time they appeared reſerved and myſterious, ſuffered few Perſons to 
come near them, and had no Intercourſe or Communication with any but thoſe of 
their own Body. Theſe evident Marks of a Cabal, united by private Intereſt under 
ſpecious Pretences, made the Senate and People already apprehenſive, that the De- 
zmviri for the enſuing Year would behave themſelves very differently from their Pre- 
deceſſors. This Confederacy, faid ſome, which was firſt formed with ſeeming Views 
o the publick Good, is in reality nothing elſe but an Aſſociation of ambitious Men; 
which is the more prejudicial to the State, by how much their Union is more cloſe, 
ind their Separation from the reſt of the Citizens more remarkable. 

Axp the Romans plainly appeared not to have been deceived herein, when the 
Ides of May came, and the new Decemviri made their firſt Appearance in publick, 
in the room of their Predeceſſors. The Day the Magiſtrates entered upon the Exer- 
cle of their Office was held ſacred by the Romans. It was ſolemnized by Sacrifices 
nd other Ceremonies of Religion. And to theſe Superſtitions the People added an- 
other. They drew Prognoſticks from the Events of this Day, concerning the Year 
of the new Government. But how great was the Surprize of the Romans, when 
they ſaw each Decemvir appear in the Forum carly in the Morning, with all the 
Pomp and Train of a King! Each of them had given himſelf twelve Lictors, who 
marched before him with Axes and Fuſces. This Cuſtom had been aboliſhed ever ſince 
the Time of the Kings. The two Conſuls had only twelve Lictors between them; 
uind they only armed with Faſces, and no Axes, unleſs when they marched into the 
Field againſt the Enemy. Theſe fix Score Guards were therefore a terrible Sight to 
the City. The People prognoſticated from thence that this would be a Year of 
Tyranny and Injuſtice. And they were ſoon made ſenſible that their Fears were 
not groundleſs. It is true the Decemviri fate on different Tribunals for the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice, -as their Predeceſſors had done; but their Sentences were all concerted 
by them, even before the Caufes were heard. Proceſſes were determined by Favour, 
nd not according to Equity and ſtrict Juſtice, Every Tribunal was ſurrounded by 
young Patricians, who were at the Devotion of the Tyrants, in order thereby to ſcreen 
emſelves in their Debaucheries and unjuſt Proceedings, and to eſcape with Impu- 
ity, No Remedy was to be had by appealing from one Decemvir to another. He 
who brought his Cauſe to a ſecond hearing, was worſe uſed by the ſecond Sentence, 
han he had been by the firſt. Beſides, there were now no Tribunes to whom the 
people might fly for Relief. Theſe Law-givers themſelves broke the Laws they had 
made; and theſe Revengers of arbitrary Decrees gave Sentence themſelves, merely as 
their Fancy led them, without Regard to any Rules. Nor were the Decemviri leſs 
cuel, than unjuſt. An inconſiderate Word, an Expreſſion of Concern at the Re- 
nembrance of the antient Liberty, a Murmur dropped in the Senate, or the Forum, 
Was puniſhed by the Rods, or Axes of the Lictors. At firſt eyen the Lives of the 
noſt illuſtrious Senators were not ſpared. Not one of theſe ren Tyrants had the 


My Perſon who leaves this Marcus Sergius out doras we find Kewres indes, by which he means 
the Number of the Decemviri, and puts one 0. Petilin:; who has the Surname of Libo, in the 

arcus Servilins in his room. Caſſiodorus has diſ- Faſti Capitolini. Spurius Oppias is there ſurnamed 
zured the Name and Prexomen of Manins Ra- Cornicen, probably from the Profeſſion he was of, 


leins, whom he calls Marcus Rubelius. In Dio- before he was railed to the Decemvirate. 
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404 8 
Year. of Complaiſance to refer criminal Cauſes to the Tribunal of the People. They exerciſcd 
ROME a ſupreme Authority without any manner of Reſerve. But they afterwards grew 

CCCIIT. more moderate with * to the Nobility and Great Men. Their Fury vented it 

P 


A?. Ciavpr- {elf upon the People, e 
vs, Ee. De- and Inhumanity were ſhewn them. They had no Means of avoiding the Perſecution, 


cemviri. 


Livy B. 3. 
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ecially the meaneſt of the Citizens. All forts of Violence 


but to join in their Trains, and ſwell the Number of their Attendants. This indeed 
was a ſure Way to eſcape with Impunity, though they had been guilty of the greater | 
Crimes. So that Rome was by this Means filled with Diſſoluteneſs, and there was 
great Depravation of Manners among the Citizens. Ir was one of the Maxims of the 
new Tyrants not to appoint Comitia, or aſſemble the Senate any more. So that the 
wiſeſt Senators, and moſt conſiderable Plebeians, gave Way to the Storm, and retired 
into the Country for the remaining part of the Year. They hoped the Tempeſt 
would ceaſe, with the annual Power of the Decemwiri. But the Surprize of the Pub. 
lick was exceeding great, when they found the new Maſters of Rome, affecting to 
lay nothing of Comitia for electing new Magiſtrates, when the Time came to ſpeak of | 
it. This was demonſtrating to all Men, that the Deſign of the Decemviri was to 
perpetuate themſelves in their Office. Then the People caſt their Eyes upon the Sc. 
nate, as their only Refuge. Thoſe Plebeians who were formerly ſo mad for the 7; 
rentian Law, now ſhewed they repented of having, by feditious Methods, demanded 
both new Laws, and new Legiſlators. They ſighed after the Re-eſtabliſhmenr of the 
old Adminiſtration ; whilſt the Fathers laid all the Blame of the preſent Calamities up- 
on the People. They hated their Tyrants; but they rook an ill-natured Pleaſure in 
ſecing the Populace oppreſſed, and thereby ſharing in the Misfortunes they had occa. 
ſioned. They were much delighted to ſee theſe Mutineers, watching their Looks and 
Motions, in order to diſcover ſome Signs or other, which might give them Hopes of 
recovering their Liberty. The Patricians maliciouſſy referred the Citizens to Claudiys, 
that Idol which they had ſet up over the Heads of ſo many illuſtrious Defenders of 
their Country. They even ſharpened their Afflictions, and made their Yoke more 
Wy. All this was to bring them to love Conſuls, whoſe Goyernment they had 

ſpiſed. | 

. the mean time, the Ides of May, the Time fixed for the Comitia by Centuries, 
drew very near. And Rome was ſurprized to ſee no preliminary Step taken in order 
to the holding the Aſſembly. But inſtead of new Decemviri, the old ones propoſed 
to the People the two new Tables of Laws which were to be added to the ten former 
ones. We ſhall here ſtate them, as we have extracted them out of the antient Au- 
thors in which they lay diſperſed. But we will not be poſitive that theſe two Tables 
were the very ſame which were drawn up by the laſt Decemviri. We have had no- 
thing to determine us in ſo perplexed a Point, except Conjectures 105, but indeed 
probable ones. | 


105 The Foundations of our Conjectures, are this therefore gives us room to conjeQure, that 
theſe. 1. We have, in ſtating the Decemviral Laws, theſe two Articles were reſerved for the two laſt 
followed the Footſteps of the Antients as cloſely as Tables. And what confirms this Conjecture 15, 
was poſſible. And after ſeveral Enquiries, the ten that the eleventh Table contains two Laws, one 
firſt Tables appear to us to have been propoſed to of which forbids the Patrician Families intermar- 
the Roman People, much in the ſame Order in rying with the Plebeian. (And Dion. Hal. tells us 
which we have placed them. At leaſt, the Or- the ſame thing;) and the other, mutilated as it 15 
der we have given them, will undeniably appear to manifeſtly relates to the Ceremonies of Religion. [tis 


be the moſt natural, upon very little Refſection. drawn up in ſuch Terms as leave no room to doubt of 


2. We have taken the moſt famous of the Civi- it DETESTATUM ſex de SACRIS DETESTAN- 
lians, for our Guides and Authorities, who made D1s. 4. The Laws we put into the two laſt Ti 
it their Study to digeſt the Roman Laws, who gave bles, are yet in being. Tally has preſerved thoſ 


themſelves the Trouble to trace them up to the which relate to Religion; and propoſes them 45 the 8. 


Fountain-Head, and to collect the Fragments of Laws venerable for their Antiquity, in his ſecon 
them, and place them under different Heads. 3.In Book de Legibus. He indeed expreſſes them in 


the ten firſt Tables, as tranſinitted to us by them, more intelligible Terms, and more agreeably to x” 


we find nothing relating either to the Worſhip of the Taſte of the Age in which he lived; but r 
the Gods, or Marriages. And yet it is not proba- does not alter the Senſe of them. Among thele Goda: 
ble that the Decemviri ſhould have omitted theſe Laws of the eleventh and twelfth Tables, the Rea- dodde 
two eſſential Points, which are in a manner the der will find ſome which are aſeribed to 2 1 D 
Bands of Society. This is what all Law-givers and Numa. The Decemviri added them to thole 
haye always taken care to make Proviſion for, in they brought from Greece, in order to compile 4 


order to up both Union and Subordination Body of Laws out of both jointly. voni 


among the different Members of the State. And uss pr 
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ROME 


8 
Ap. Cravpi- 
Us, &c. De- 


Of THE Worsmre oF THE Gos, AND o F S 


I. Law. 


tos Let all Perſons come with Purity and Piety to the Aſſem- 
blies of Religion, and baniſh all Extravagance from thence. 
If any one does otherwiſe, may the Gods themſelves Re- 


venge it. 


II. LA w. 


107 Let no Perſon have particular Gods of his own ; or Mor- 
ſhip any new and foreign Ones in private, unleſs they are 
authorized by publick Authority. 


III. Law. 


108 Let every one enjoy the Temples conſecrated by his Fore- 
fathers, the ſacred Groves in his Fields, and the Oratories 


of his Lares. And let every one obſerve the Rites uſed 


in his own Family, and by his Anceſtors, in the Worſhip of 
his domeſtick Gods. © 


IV. Law. 


109 Honour the Gods of Heaven, not only thoſe who have al- 
ways been 1 ſuch, but thoſe likewiſe whoſe Merit has 


raiſed them t 


ther, as Hercules, Bacchus, Æſculapius, 


Caſtor, Pollux, and Romulus. 


106 The following Laws, which relate to Re- 
ligion, are taken from Tully's ſecond Book Of 
Laws, who probably had taken them from the 
twelve Tables. The Words of the firſt are theſe, 
AD Divos ADEUNTO, CASTE, PIETATEM Aphi- 
BENTO, OPES AMOVENTO. Qui SECUS FAXIT, 
Drus ipsE VINDEX ESTO. In order to obſerve 
this Law the more ſtrictly, the Romans practiſed, I 
know not, how many ſuperſtitious Precautions, to 
prepare themſelves for the Ceremonies of Religion. 
Above all, they took care to waſh themſelves, be- 
fore they aſſiſted at a Feſtival, or a Sacrifice: As if 
the Purity the Law required was only a legal Pu- 
tification. This Purity was, in a particular manner, 
required of the Priefts, who would have been guilty 
of Irreverence, if the leaſt Spot had appeared upon 
them, or their Ornaments. For this Reaſon, they 
were obliged to have their ſacerdotal Habits very 
Clean ; and nothing that was uſed at the Altars, 
could be applied to any prophane Uſe. On this 
Account, the Miniſters, who were dedicated to the 
Worſhip of the Gods, choſe young Children for 
the Service of the Temple, and Sacrifices, who 
were ſet apart for it, till they came to a certain 
Age. And upon the ſame religious Principle, Nama 
made a Law, whereby he forbad all debauched 

omen to touch the Altar of Juno, the tutelary 
Goddefs of Chaſtity, and conjugal Fidelity. And 
f any diſobeyed this Law, either by Miitake, ot 

elign, the was obliged to expiate her Crime, by 
OmMing with her Hair diſhevelled, and offering an 

W. Lamb to the Goddeſs. PELLEX ARAM Ju- 
NONIS NE TANGITO. SI TANGET JUNONI CRINI- 
dus DEMISSIS AGNAM FAMINAM CADITO. 

107 This Law in Latin runs thus. SEPARATIM 
MMO HABESSIT Dos, SED NE ADVENAS NISI 


Neptune, Apollo, : 


6 C 


PUBLICE ASCITOS PRIVATIM COLUNTO. It was 
not lawful to introduce the Worſhip of any ſtrange 
God into the Roman Republick, without an expreſs 

ecree of the Senate for that Purpoſe. Vetus eſt 


decretum, ſays Tertullian Apol. c. 5. ne quis Deus 


ab Imperatore conſecraretur, niſi a Senatu probatus. 
This was neceſſary to prevent the Diſorders which 
ariſe from a multiplicity of Religions. 

108 Cicero ſtates this Law thus. ConsTRUuc- 
TA A PATRIBUS DELUBRA IN URBIBUS HA- 
BENTO : Lucos IN AGRIS HABENTO, ET LA- 
RUM SEPES ; RITUS FAMILIE PATRUMQUE 
SERVANTO. The Pagans formerly conſecrated 
Woods and Trees. The Grove of Egeria, the 
Grove of the Muſes, the Groves of Diana, Mars, 
&c. were famous among the Romans, for the 


Worſhip paid there, to theſe pretended Deities. Pri- 


vate Perſons alſo made it Matter of religious Duty, 
to have ſacred Groves at their Country-Houſes, 
where the Family met, on certain Days, to offer 
Sacrifices, in Honvuur of the tutelary God they wor- 
ſhiped there. | | 
109 Tally ſtates this Law, in his ſecond Book 
de Legibas, in this manner. Divos, ET OLLos, 
QUI COELESTES SEMPER HABITI COLUNTO, ET 
OLL9OS QUOS ENDO COELO MERITA VOCAVERINT, 
HERCULEM, LIBERUM, ZESCULAPIUM, Casro- 
REM, POLLUCEM, n Jupiter, Mars, 
ercury, Vulcan, Juno, Veſta, 
Diana, Minerva, Venus, and Ceres, were Divini- 
ties of the firſt Rank among the Pagans. Theſe 
held the firſt Rank among thoſe, whom they called 
Dii Majoram Gentium, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Demi-Gods, who were called Dii Minorum Gen- 


tium. Such were Bacchus, Æſculapius, Hercules, 


Caſtor, Pollux, and Quirinus. 
| ; V. Law. 
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V. Law. 


110 Let thoſe commendable Qualities, by which Heroes obtained 
: Heaven, be ranked among the Gods, as Underſtanding 
Virtue, Piety, Fidelity ; and let Temples be crefted 79 
them. But let no Worſhip ever be paid to any Vice. 


VI. Law. 
VII. Law. 


111 Let the moſt authorized Ceremonies be obſerved. 


VIII. Law. 


113 Let the Prieſts offer up in Sacrifice to the Gods, on cey- 
tain Days, the Fruits of the Earth, and Berries : And 
on other Days, Abundance of Mill, and young Victims. 
For fear this Ceremony ſhould be omitted, the Prieſts 
ſhall end their Tear with it. Let them likewiſe take 
Care to chooſe for every God, the Victim he likes. Let 
there be Prieſts appointed for ſome Gods, Flamines for 
others, and Pontifices to preſide over them all. 


IX. Law. 


XL AM: 


112 Let Law-Suits be ſuſpended on Feſtivals ; and let the 
Slaves have leave to celebrate them, after they have 
done their Work. That it may be known on what Days 
they fall, let them be ſet down in the Calendars. 


114 Let no Women be preſent at the Sacrifices which are cf. 


116 
NVA 
nuch 
Occaſi 
he Pu 
lirectly 
1171 


fered up in the Night, except at thoſe which are made NCI! 
for the People, with the uſual Ceremonies. Nor let any wow! 
one be initiated in an) Myſteries brought from Greece, ae 
but thoſe of Ceres. | he Po 
2 
the Pos 


110 This Law runs thus. AST OLLA PROPTER 
QUE DATUR HOMINI AscEN SUS IN COELUM, 
MENTEM, VIRTUTEM, PIETATEM, FIDEM, EARUM- 
QUE LAUDUM DELUBRA SUNTO, NEC ULLA VI- 
TIORUM SACRA SOLEMNIA SUNTO. The Deſign 
of this Law was to make Virtue venerable, by dei- 
fying it, or rather by honouring the ſupreme God, 
in his Attributes. But the Pagans afterwards ex- 
ceeded the Bounds preſcribed by this Law. We 
ſhall find the Romans erecting Altars, in times of 
Corruption, to infamous Divinities, and even con- 
ſecrating the Objects of the moſt extravagant Paſ- 
ſions. 

111 Ex PATRIIS RITIBUS OPTIMA COLUNTO, 
are the Latin Terms of this Law. By it, the Law- 
givers took care to maintain Uniformity and Sub- 
ordination in the Republick, in Things relating to 

Worſhip of the Gods. 

112 Cicero gives us this Law in theſe Words. 
FERIIs JURGIA AMOVENTO, EAS QUE IN FAMU- 
LIS, OPERIBUS PATRATIS HABENTO. ITAQUE UT 
CADANT IN ANNUIS ANFRACTIBUS DESCRIPTUM 
ESTO. Slaves had their Feſtivals, as the Compita- 
lia, and the Saturnalia. On theſe Days eſpecially, 
they were free from their ordinary Drudgeries. The 
Tribunals of Juſtice were then to be ſhut up, and 


that none might be ignorant of theſe ſolemn Days, 


they were at firſt proclaimed by a publick Cryer. 

Afterwards they were ſet down in the Calendar, 

on the Days of the Month appointed for the Ce- 

lebration of them. | 

113 CERTAS FRUGES, CERTASQUE BACCAS SA» 
7 | | 


115 If any one ſteals what belongs, or is devoted to the Gods, 4 
let him be puniſhed as a Parricide. 2 


CERDOTES PUBLICE LIBANTO, Hoc CERTIS Sa- 


118 
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CRIFICIIS Ar UE DIEBUS. ITEMQUE AL10S AD 
DIES, UBERTATEM LACTIS FATURAQUE SER- 
vanTo. ID qQUoD NE COMMITTI POSSiT, AD 
EAM REM RATIONE CURSUS ANNUUS FINIUNTO. 
QE MOE Divo DECORE GRATEQE 
SINT Hosriæx, PROVIDEN TOR. DIviSQUE ALIS 
SACERDOTES, OMNIBUS PONTIFICES, SINGULIS 
FLAMINES SUNTO. All the Parts of this Law we 
find in Tally. The Sacrifices appointed by it were 
a Homage paid the Gods, as the Authors of all 
good Things upon Earth. Each had his particular 
Offerings and Victims, according to the Quality 
under which he was worſhip'd. | 

114 NoCTURNA MULIERUM SACRIFICIA NE 
SUNTO. PRETER OLLA QUE PRO POPULO REC- 
TE FIENT. NEVE INITIANTOR NISI UT A880 
LET, CERERI, GRACO SacRO. This Law pro- 
vides for the Preſervation of the Reſervedneſs and 
Modeſty of Women, by excluding them from all 
nocturnal Ceremonies. Paganiſm had its Myſte- 
ries, which were known only to the Prieſts an 
Pontifices. We ſhall make à particular Enquir 
into them, when we come, as Occaſion offers, to 
ſpeak of the Feſtivals of the Pagans, and particu- 
larly of thoſe, which were celebrated in Honour to 
Ceres. 5 OD 
115 SACRUM SACROVE COMMENDATUM, QU! 
CLEPSERIT, RAPSERITVE, PARRICIDA ESTO. I hat 
is to ſay, Let the ſame Puniſhment be inflicted on 
Sacrilege, as on Parricide, 


XI. LAW. 


XI. Law. 


XII. Law. 
XIII. Law. 


XIV. Law. 


or Foory. 
XV. Law. 


16 PERJURI POENA DIVINA EXITIUM, HU- 
=... pepEcus. We have already obſerved how 
nch the Romans abhorred Perjury, and ſhall have 
Qecafion to ſpeak of it again. The Law refers 
t Puniſhment of it to the Gods, becauſe they are 
rectly attacked by it. 

117 INCESTUM PONTIFICES SUPREMO SUPPLICIO 
axCIUNTO. Sexeca tells us, ſuch Perſons were 
frown down from the Top of the Tarpeian Rock. 
This Law ſeems to ſhew, that the Cognizance of 
Adultery and Inceſt was reſerved to the College of 
te Pontifices. Yet Hiſtory gives us no Inſtances 
of it; unleſs in the Caſe of the Veſtals, whoſe In- 
cntinence was puniſhed with Death, by Order of 
the Pontifex Maximus. . 
118 IMPIUS NE AUDETO PLACARE DONIS IRAM 
DroRUM. CAUTE VOTA REDD!UNTO. Even in 
he Darkneſs of Pagazi/m, nutural Religion alone 
ws ſufficient to convince Idolaters, that Purity of 
Heart was the moſt meritorious part of the Offer- 
ugs they brought to the Altar. They then had the 
me Opinion of the indiſpenſible Obligation of 
Vows, as we now have. | 

119 NE quis AGRUM CONSECRATO. ARI, 
ARGENTI, EBORIS SACRANDI MODUS ESTO. OI 
(ui REM DE QUA STLIS SIET, IN SACRUM DE- 
MICASSIT, DUPLIONE DECIDITO. As ſoon as a 
piece of Land was once dedicated to any Divinity, 
i religious Uſe, the Owner loſt all the Produce, 
ad Adyantage of it : Becauſe, according to the 
Laws of the Pontifices, the Conſecration of it gave 
the Gods an unalienable Right and Title to it. 
The Grant could not be annulled by the Pontifices 
lemſelves, eſpecially if made with the uſual For- 
malities. To prevent therefore the Abuſe of theſe 
diſcreet Conſecrations, which deprived the Heir 
an Eſtate which legally belonged to him, this 
Law abſolutely forbids them: Except in certain 
(ales, in which the Magiſtrate had a Right of con- 
ilcating a Man's whole Eſtate, and applying it to 
elpious Uſes. Thus Claudius conſecrated Tully's 
Houſe, by dint of Authority. In like manner, it 
Ws common enough to confiſcate the Eſtate of a 
Man, who had been condemned at the Tribunal of 
lhe People, and to apply it to the Support of the 
emples of Ceres, or the defraying the Expences 
0 her Sacrifices. Moreover, this Law does like- 
We as ſtrongly forbid the conſecrating any litigated 
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; ROME 
116 Let Perjury be puniſhed with Death by the Gods, and cccn. 


with perpetual Diſgrace by Men. 


118 Let every one ſtrittly fries his Vows : But let no wicked 
Perſon dare to ma 


e any Offerings to the Gods. 


i19 Let no Man dedicate his Field to the Service of the Altar; 

and let him be diſcreet in his Offerings of Gold, Silver, 
Let no Man dedicate a litigated Eſtate to 
the Gods : If he does, he ſhall pay double the Value of 
it to him, whoſe Right it ſhall appear to be. 


120 Tot every Man conſtantly and perpetually obſerve his Fa- 
mity-Feſtrvals. 


Goods. Such Dedications were diſhonourable to 
the Gods, and injurious to the adverſe Party. And 
therefore the Law-givers enacted, that in caſe of 
any ſuch Conſecration, the Perſon who was de- 
prived of his Right, ſhould have double the Value 
of it given him. The ſame Law does likewiſe ſet 
Bounas to Gifts and Offerings, which were ſome- 
times too profuſely made, and much to the Injury 
of the lawful Heirs. 

120 SACRA PRIVATA PERPETUA MANENTO. 
That theſe Feſtivals might be perpetuated in Fa- 
milies, without any Interruption, the Pontifical Law 
tranſmitted the Obligation of celebrating them from 
the Father to the Children, or the chief Heir; ſo 
that he who had the greateſt Share in the Inheri- 
tance, was obliged to bear all the Expences of theſe 
indiſpenſable Duties of Religion, for the whole Fa- 
mily. Hence the Expreſſion, Sine ſacris hereditas, 
to ſignify an Inheritance free from all Burdens, 
This is the meaning of that Line in Plautus, 
Sine ſacris hareditatem ſum adeptus effertiſſimam. 
But if the Heir of the Deceaſed did not faithfully 
diſcharge this Duty, which he laid upon himſelt, by 


taking Poſſeſſion of the Goods which fell to him, 


the Perſons concerned never failed to cite him be- 
fore the Comitia. There he was required, to de- 
fray out of his own Pocket, the Expences of the 
Sacrifices and Feſtivals, which were uſually cele- 
brated in his Family. And in caſe he perſiſted in 
refuſing to do it, he was declared deprived of the 
Goods he had inherited. Nevertheleſs, as it often 
happened, that by the centering of ſeveral Inheri- 
tances in one Man, his Expences, on Account of 
theſe religious Duties, were very great, the covet- 
ous Heir, who had a Mind to enjoy all the Sweets 
of the Inheritance, without the Burdens of it, found 
Means to elude the Law. In order to get rid of 
this troubleſome Voke, he, by a feigned ConvePance, 
transferred all his Rights and Obligations to ſome 
decrepid old Man, who had no Heirs. This latter, 
who had no real Title, became by the falſe one, ſolely 
accountable, and for a Sum of Money, took upon 
himſelf the Obligation of defraying the ſettled Ex- 
pences of theſe Feſtivals and Sacrifices. So that 
when the old Man died, theſe Obligations died 
with him, and the Heir was freed from all Incum- 


brances. 


XVI. Law. 


Ap. CLavpi- 
vs, c. De- 
; cemvirl, 


117 Let the Pontifices puniſh Inceſt with Death. 


r 


Year of 
ROME 
. CCCIIT. 
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2.A9 L E All. 


Of MarrriaAces, Axp THE RI HT of HusBanys, 


I Law. 
II. Law. 


IL Law. 


12t SACRUM COMMISSOM QUOD NEQUE EXPI- 
ARI POTERIT, IMPIE COMMISSUM ESTO : QUOD 
EXPIARI POTERIT, PUBLICI SACERDOTES EXPI- 
ANTO. That is to ſay, A premeditated Crime could 
not be expiated by the Blood Victims, becauſe it 
implied a formal Contempt of the Worſhip of the 
Gods. It therefore was the guilty Perſon's Buſineſs 
to repair the Injury he had done Religion by Re- 
pentance, and an authentick Satisfaction; if after 
all, ſuch a Reparation was capable of moving thoſe 
capricious Divinities, which were often repreſented 
by the Pagayxs as inexorable, and under frightful 
Characters. But this was not the Caſe of Offen- 
ces inadvertently committed; as in caſe the Prætor 
had inadvertently, on any other than Court-days, 
pronounced either of the three Words, Do, Dico, 
Appico, which was the common Form uſed by 
this Magiſtrate, in pafſing Sentence. In this Caſe, 
in order to expiate his Fault, the Anger of the Gods 
was to be appeaſed, by offering up a Victim. Quod 


i prudens id verbum emiſit, lays Varro, aut quem 


maus miſit, ille nihilominus eft liber, ſed vitio ut 
magiſtratus. Prætor qui tum factus eſt, impradens 
fecit, piaculari facta hoſtia piatur. Si prudeus diæit, 
Quintus Mutius hand ambigebat, eum expiari ut im- 


Pium 744155 
122 This Law is quoted by Aulus Gellius, B. 3. 


c. 2. and by Macrobius Saturnal. B. 1. c. 3. The 


Civiliaus ſtate it as follows. MoriERIS QUE AN- 
NUM - MATRIMONII ERGO, APUD VIRUM RE- 
MANSIT, NI TRI NOCTIUM AB EO, USURPANDI 
ERGO, ABESCIT, USUS ESTO, i. e. Let a Man be 
abſolute Maſter of a Woman, who has cobabited with 
him for the Space of one Year, provided that, in all 
this time, oe has not been abſent from him three 
Nights. She then became his Wife, yet not in ſuch 
a manner, as to be a Sharer in the Husband's Goods, 
or to have a Right to his Inheritance. So that this 
was being in a Condition much below that of a 
lawful Wife: By which we mean, one whoſe Mar- 


121 Let him who has been guilty of any of thoſe Faults ch 
make Men execrable, and are not to be attoned fy 
Expiations, be deemed impious. But let the Prises, 
piate ſuch, as are to be expiated. 


122 When a Woman ſhall have cohabited with a Man fir, 
whole Tear, without having been three Nights abſen 
from him, let her be deemed his Wife. 


123 If a Man catches his Wife in Adultery, or finds her Dru} 
he may puniſh her even with Death, after he has dn 
ſulted with her Relations about it. CE 


124 When a Man will put away his Wife, the Form of doin 
it ſhall be by taking from her the Keys of the Houſe, ani 
giving her what ſhe brought. This ſball be the mann 
of a Divorce. 


HISTORY. Book y 


Arai. 


IV. LV £7 
jery 
riage was ſolemnized with the uſual Ceremonies i peart 
Theſe we have already ſpoken of p. 28. turn 
123 UXOREM ADULTERAM TEMULENTAMYE al 
CUM PROPINQUIS causa COGNITA, MARITO ?U 5 
NIENDO OCCIDENDIVE JUS, POTTESTASQUE sro noſt 
This Law, which is aſcribed to Romulus, is place on t 
among the Laws of the twelve Tables. We haue * 
already given an Account of it Page 29. Note 102. te) 
124 | he Civilians ſtate this Law thus. 81 cov 
JUX CONJUGI NUNTIUM MITTAT, CLAVIM AD! n th 
MAT, EAMQUE SIBI RES HABERE JUBEAT, DI ken 
VORTIUM ESTO. It was partly borrowed from the rages 
Athenians, and partly from the Law eſtabliſhed b Wik 
Romulus. At Athens, Men might divorce thei of hi 
Wives, or Women their Husbands, for juſt Cauſes i witn 
and with this Proviſo, that the Perſon injured ſnoulq i O 
appear before the Archon, and acquaint him wir 2, 
the Reaſons of the Divorce. In this manner, e ;;. . 
Wife of Alcibiades went before the Magiſtrate, to 17. 
give him an Account of her Husband's Unfaithful * 
neſs, and of the other Complaints ſhe had again 
him. Among the Romans, from the very time af Co 
Romulus, the Husband had a Power to put 278 ner 
his Wife, after ſhe had been convicted of poiſon te x 
ing his Children, of having been unfaithful to his Bed berſd 
and we may add, of having drunk Wine; ſince fo 48 - 
this aloue, the Husband might, by another Law o |, the 
Romulus, condemn her to die, with the Conſent oi der 
her Relations, who were joint- Judges with him o Taitie 
the Heinouſneſs of the Offence; An Husband, add |,,.. 
Plutarch, who divorced his Wife, unleſs for ole 21 
of theſe three Cauſes, was to be deprived of all he % his 
had. One half of which was forfeited to the Wife i, „ 
and the other conſecrated to Ceres. And he blu, 
ſelf was devoted to the 7 Gods, or thought that if 
worthy of Death. This Law the Decemviri con Diror 
firmed, at leaſt in part, and Debauchery took Ad: bem n 
vantage of it, in the latter Ages of the Republic odere 
People were not aſhamed to facrifice their conſug Te 


Fidelity to unlawful Amours. It will alſo app." 
2 
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125 A Child born of a Widow, in the tenth Month after the 'cccm. 
Deceaſe of her Husband ſhall be deemed Legitimate. 8 
V. Law. vs, &fc. De. 


cemviri. 


126 f ſhall not be Iawful for the Patricians to intermarry with 
the Plebeians. 


g. VI. SUcn were probably the two new Tables, which the Decemviri for this Year 
added to the former ones. Theſe made up the Number of the Twelve Tables ſo much 
boaſted of, which the Romans preſerved ever after, as a ſacred Depoſitum. Not- 
withſtanding the Hatred the Publick had for theſe laſt Decemviri, they found little 
o object ro their Laws. The laſt only, which forbad the Patricians to marry with 
Pleberans, ſeemed an artful Invention of the Tyrants. They are afraid, faid ſome, 
that the People and the Nobility will unite together, by forming mutual Alhances. 
fnd their Aim is to keep us always divided, that they may reign with the more 
ſecurity. Indeed the ſo much deſired Ides of May were already paſſed, and the ſame Year of 
Decemvirs illegally continued to govern the Republick. This was a manifeſt R O M E 
Uſurpation. All good Citizens groaned under it, but they in vain lamented , ECCTV. 
the Loſs of the old Republican Government. The young Nobility in Rome, who ax. Cravp:- 
were ſo formidable in the domeſtick Commotions, declared themſelves openly for the vs, C. De- 
Decemvrri, whilſt the Tyrants gave them all manner of Power to vex the People. Z . 
Theſe young Debauchees dragged the rich Citizens to the Tribunals of the Decem- c. 38. 
uri, and as a Reward for their Calamities, got the confiſcated Eſtates of the Accuſed 
to themſelves. So that the Licentiouſneſs they enjoyed, was more alluring to them, 
than the publick Liberty. And with this Aſſiſtance, the Decemviri were no longer 
afraid of reigning contrary to the Laws. They continued to appear guarded by their 
Liffors, and employed their Axes and Faſces, in arbitrary Puniſhments. The Sla- 
rery was ſenſibly great; but no Revenger of the Oppreſſions of the Publick yet ap- 
peared, Violences and vexatious Proſecutions, having exhauſted the People, were now 
urned with greater Fury againſt the Senators and Patricians. Rome was like a Ci 
ken by Aſſault, wherein no Quarter is given. On the one Hand, the Goods of the 
noſt wealthy Magiſtrates were taken from them, though depoſited in the Sanctuaries ; 
m the other, Violence was offered to their Wives and Daughters. If they reſiſted 
they were beaten, and puniſhed with the ſame Severity as Slaves. In ſhort, the Diſ- 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 11. p. 686. 


in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that the Women 
likewiſe aſſumed a Power of diſſolving their Mar- 
tages. The Forms uſed by the Husband, in his 
Wife's Preſence, or which he ſent to her by one 
of his Freed men, before a certain Number of 
Witneſſes, were much ſuch as theſe. THORO 


ul. B. 5. de Al. VALEAS, TIBI HABEAS 

RES TUAS, REDDAS MEAS. Amphitr. Act. 3. Sc. 2. 
XOR VADE FORAS. Martial. Epiſt. 105. B. II. 

Juvenal in his ſixth Satyr expreſſes this Form thus, 


COLLIGE SARCINULAS, dicet libertus, ET EXI. 


mand the Reſtitution of her whole Fortune; 

jugal Whereas, if ſhe had, ſhe could have but half of it. 

pear, The other half belonged to the Husband and Chil- 
in 1 


WEO DIVORTE, TIBIQUE RES TUAS HABETO. 


dren. Which agrees with this Paſſage in Cicero's 
T opicks, Si viri cuipa factum 70 divortium, pro li- 
beris manere uthil oportet. As the Marriage-Con- 
tract was entered into by the Ceremony of Confar- 
reation, as we have obſerved Page 28. Note 100; 
ſo this mutual Separation of Perſons and Eſtates, 
was often called D:ffarreatio. | 

125 This Law of the twelve Tables, is quoted 
by Aulus Gellius, B. 3. c. 16. IN DECIMO MENSE, 
LEGITIMUS INFANS NASCITOR, ET ETIAM POST- 
HUMUS IN FAMILIA SUA HERES ESTO. But the 
Phyficians have had Reaſon to condemn the De- 
cemviri in this particular. A thouſand Inſtances 
reported in every Age by cotemporary Authors, 
evidently prove, that they confined the Time for 
the Delivery of the Women to too narrow Bounds. 
And what Aulus Gell;zs reports, after Pliny the 
Naturaliſt, is a Proof, that this Law was not inva- 
riably obſerved, even in Rome it ſelf. Maſſurius 
Audtor eſt L. Papirium Prætorem, ſecundo herede 
lege agente, bonorum poſſeſſionem contra eum dediſſe, 
cum mater partum ſe tredecim menſibus tuliſſe dice- 
ret, quoniam miſſum certum tempus pariendi ei vi- 
deretur. Plin. B. 7. | | | 
1326 PATRIBUS CUM PLEBE | CONNUBIA NE SUN- 


10. Livy mentions this Law B. 4 and Dion. Hal. 


B. 10. Canuleins exclaimed vehemently againſt this 
Cuſtom, which was at laſt aboliſhed, at the Requeſt 
of this. Tribune of the People, as will appear here- 
after. N ; * : IR. | 

6 D 


orders 
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Year of orders of Rome were carried to ſuch a height, that the few Men of Condu& and 
R O N E Sobriety, who were there, were forced to go and ſeek a Retreat in the neighbouring 


. - 


WM, Cities. The Country of che Hernici, and of the Latins, who were Allies of the 


A. Cup. Romans, and enjoyed the Right of Citizenſhip, were ſoon filled with the mot illu- M 
vs, E. De. ſtrious Families of Rome. Scarce any Body was left in the City, but the Partizans of fai 
Ir the Decemviri. Upon this, they, and the Youth who favoured them, triumphed de 

They were highly delighted, to ſee themſelves freed from theſe Witneſſes of their In. 
continence, and Cenſurers of their Robberies. | = 
$. VII. Ir was not poſlible but che Diviſions of the Republick, and the Condition to the 
which it was reduced, muſt come to the Knowledge of its Enemies; and the n Wl thc 
and Sabines thought they might make their Advantage of it. They then conceived the 
| Hopes of revenging themſelves upon Rome, and recovering what ſhe had taken from lely 
Liey B. 3. them. The Sabines eſpecially, were vexed to ſec themſelves ill-uſed by Men, who had the 
_ not been able to preſerve their own Liberty. They firſt took the Field. The Romy the 
Tertitory lay expoſed to the Plunder of the Enemy, on the fide of Sabinia. The lein 
Sabines choſe Eretum 127 for their Place of Arms, and carried thither all the Spoj gon 
they had taken in the Country. From thence they ſeem to have come, and encamp- and 
Col 


ed at Regillum, pretty near the Tyber, at a hundred and forty Stadia Diſtance from 
Rome. They depended upon the Diviſions of the Romans, and promiſed themlelyes 
that the Roman Levies would be obſtructed, by the Miſunderſtandings in the City. 3 
In the mean time, nothing was ſeen at Rome but Peaſants, who fled from the Neigh. 
bourhoood of Sabinia, to ſeek for Refuge in the Capitol. This unexpected News 
filled the Decemviri with Terror. Theſe Tyrants had neither the Senator, 
nor the People for them. Being therefore to hold a Conſultation among them- 
ſelves, they admitted none ro the Council, but thoſe of their own Faction. 
They were deliberating together, when they received a ſecond piece of News, 
Dian. Hal. Which gave them more Diſturbance than the former. The Aqui were entered into 
B. 11. 5. 687. the Territory of the Tuſculans their Neighbours, and were encamped, as uſual, near 
the Alpgidus. Theſe good Allies of Rome could not poſſibly, on any Account, be 
denied the Succours they demanded. So that the Reſult of rhe Conſultations of 
the Decemviri was, that it was neceſlary to prevent the Enemy on both ſides, and 
hinder them from entering the Territory of Rome. But if the Reſolution was wid, 
the Execution of it had its Difficulties. Could it be by any Means convenient, to 
order general Levies to be made, when the City was diſſatisfied with its Governors? 
Could it be proper to make Uſe of Severity, as had been done under the Kings, 
and ſome of the Confiuls, to force the Citizens to march into the Field? Was it not | 
expedient, to engage the Romans by gentle Methods, to aſſiſt their Country in her 
Diſtreſs ? But beſides this, there was another Difficulty upon the Uſurpers. Had 
they a Right to make Levies in their own Names, or could they expect to find the 
People tractable enough to obey them ? In Concluſion, the Part they at laſt choſe, 
was to aſſemble the Senate, in order to get them to interpoſe their Authority, and com- 
mand Troops to be raiſed, by a Decree. This was indeed running a great Hazard; 
for what could they expect from the provoked Senators, but Decrees againſt an illegal 
Government? Was not the aſſembling the Senate opening a Way for them to 
force the Decemviri to lay down their Offices? Nevertheleſs the new Tyrants over- 
looked all theſe Conſiderations. They thought they ſhould prove ſtronger than the 
Senate after all. And in order thereto, they ſuborned their Friends ro make Head 
againſt the Senators of the oppoſite Faction. The People were ſurprized to hear the 
Senators ordered to aſſemble by an Herald, in the Forum. The Thing ſeemed new, 
for the Senate had not been bled for a great while. Thanks to the Enemies if 
our Country, ſaid the People of Rome, for the Appearance of this ſmgle Spark of aur 


14 We have already obſerved in the ſecond Miles from Rome to Eretum, that is, about u bun- 
Book of this Hiſtory, Page 93. Note 121. that dred and forty four Stadia. But Clxverins adheres 
Dion. Hal. contradicts himſelf, in relation to the to the firſt Diſtance, without any Regard to Aut. 
Diſtance of this City from Rome. In the third winns's I:inerary, which he thinks defective in th 
Book of his Autiguities, he places it a hundred and Place. In order to avoid this Contradiction; ue 
ſeven Seadia from thence. Here he ſays, Eretum have fixed the general Rendezvous of the Sahin 
was a hundred and forty Stadia diſtant from it. Army at Kegillum, a City of Sabinia, at 3 little 
Cuſanbon thinks the laſt Computation is the trueſt. - Diſtance from the Tyber, and eighteen Miles from 
And therefore he corrects the Text of the third Rome, or thereabouts, which anſwers to the hut 
Book, by that of the eleventh. His Authority is dred and forty Sradia, mentioned by Dion. Hal. 
Amtoninns's Itinerary, who reckons it to be eighteen Yi 

an 
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ntient Liberty! But notwithſtanding that every Senator was cited by Name to ap- Year of 
ear, yet there were but few who would obey the Summons. Which made it R ON E 
be generally belicved, that they thought the Summons unlawful, becauſe ſent by 1 
Magiſtrates who had uſurped the Authority they poſſeſſed. And upon that Foot, Ar. Cr auI. 


aid the People, we have equal Reaſon, and equal Right to refuſe Obedience to any Or- 
ders which ſhall be given, for our enrolling our ſelves in the Legions. 

$. VIII. On the Day appointed for the meeting of the Senate, the Senate-houſe ſeemed 
deſertel. The Deremviri found ſo very ſmall an Appearance there, that it ſurprized 
them. There were indeed but few Senators in the City it ſelf, the greateſt Part of 
them had choſen to retire from publick Cares, to attend their own private Affairs in 
che Country. The farther they got from the Tyrants, the ſafer they thought them- 
ſelves ro be. Then the Decemviri (cnt to the Houſes of the Senators, to ſummon 
them to come to the Senate: And the Lictors enquired whether they had abſented 
themſelves with Deſign; and if they did, had Oren ro proceed againſt them by 
cizing their Goods. The Anſwer they brought back was, that all the Senators were 
gone into the Country. The Aſſembly was therefore adjourned to the next Day, 
ind the Decemviri ſent in the mean time, to bring up ſome of the Senators from their 


Us, &c. De- 


Country-Houſes, to Town, Upon which it unluckily happened, that more of the Zivy B. 3. 
Conſeript Fathers appeared at the Aſſembly, than the Decemviri deſired. The Peo- Lid. 


ple murmured at it, as thinking that the Senate was joining with the Tyrants to 
complete the Ruin of che Republick : They thought the Obedience of ſo many Se- 
nators, to Men whoſe Authority was expired, a dangerous Omen; but the Senators 
had very different Intentions from what the People imagined. They had nothing in 
view, but to force the Decemviri to do them Juſtice, and re-eſtabliſh che Conſular Go- 


ernment. When the Aſſembly was formed, Appius the Chief of the Tyrants went Dion. Ha! 
Into the middle of the Hall; and in a ſtudied Harangue, repreſented the Danger of B. 11. 5. 688. 


the War, with which the Republick was threatened, by the Aqui and the Sabines. 
Nothing, faid he, can divert it, but a legal Enrollment ; and nothing can authorize 
that Enrollment, but a Decree of the Senate. We muſt therefore order Levies to be 
raiſed among the People without Delay ; and then we will fly to the Defence of our 
Country, at the Head of our Legions. But Appius had ſcarce finiſhed, when Valerius 
roſe up to ſpeak before his Turn, for he was yet but young. His Zeal for the pub- 
ick Good made him neglef Order, and the Confidence the Nobleneſs of his Ex- 
tation gave him, made him a little raſh. He was the Son of that illuſtrious Conſul 
Valerius, who had loſt his Life in driving Herdonius from the Capitol; and the great 
Valerins Poplicola was one of his Anceſtors. His very Name therefore was enough 
to make Appius apprehenſive that he was going to ſpeak againſt the Decemvrri : For 
which Reaſon, he commanded him to hold his Peace, with an Air of Authority, 
which he had been uſed to aſſume, ſince his becoming Tyrant. But the brave Va- 
knut refuſed Obedience to his Commands, which he deſpiſed, and ſpake in this 
manner. | 


NO, Appius, what I have to repreſent to the Senate, does not relate to the Levies Dion. Hal. 


ju have been propoſmg. The Evils with whith our Enemies threaten us from Abroad, 
ge nuch leſs dangerous than thoſe whith actually preſs upon us, and overwhelm us, at 
Home. Of this 7 need no other Prosf, than the Pride with which you impoſe Silence 
n 4 Senator, and a Valerius. Hhere are the Tribunes for me to have Recourſe to, 
m order to protect my ſelf from the Slavery to which you reduce us? It is you who 
have deprived us of that Aſylum which was eſtabliſhed in favour of all oppreſſed 
Citizens. But what am I ſaying? Is it not the moſt grievous of Calamities, for a 
Gator, 4 Valerius, to be forced to wiſh for the Protection of the Tribunes, becauſe 
the Senate has not now Power 10 fi ur? I is to you therefore, Decemviti, it is to 
Jn your ſelves, whom Appius, by theſe Artifices, makes the Tools of his Ambition, that 
| addreſs my ſeif. But 1 am Cine too much. IT implore the Equity of Q. Fabius 
my, He was worthy to be raiſed to the Decemvirate. Rouge therefore, Fabius, 
= undertake the Defence of the oppreſſed Republick ! All the Senate have fixed their 
Yes upon you. 2 . 
* Fabius was not at all ſhaken by theſe Words. He bluſhed whilſt 
hey were ſpeaking, and kept his Sear when they were ended. But Appius and his 


Collegues left their Places, ſurrounded Valerius, and forced him to hold his Peace. 
Upon this, all the Senate was in a Commotion. The Friends of the Deremviri af 
prove 


B. 11. Did. 


n 
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ROME And in the midſt of this Tumult, a young Senator, an avowed Friend of Valerins, 


CCCTV. 


AF. Ci.avpi- thoſe famous Horatii, who were the Avengers and the YN of their Country. 


us, Cc. De- 


cemviri. 


Dion. Hal. 


B. 11. 5. 690. by the Decemviri. They drowned his Voice with their Clamours, and give him to 


keep to Order, in Speaking and Voting, and to confine themſelves to the Matter in Hand. 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 11. Lid. 


Vear of proved of the Violence of Appius, whilſt the Republican = murmured ar i 


ting uiſbing Marks of Tyranny ; and all theſe we find united in you. What a Pride i; 


fore private Men ? 


the Citizens would refuſe to ſerve under the Decemviri, or that when they came 10 an 
Engagement, they would bring upon their Commanders, the Shame of "ou Overcome. 
/ 


\ 
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ſtood up. His Name was Horatius, and he was deſcended by many Conſuls, from 


What hinders us, cried he, from immediately executing the ſame Vengeance on the ] 
Tarquins, as an Horatius, and à Valerius, our Anceſtors, formerly took, upon the firs Þ 
Tyrants, in our Forefathers time. To reſtore Eiberty to Rome, is an hereditary Honour 
which belongs to the Valerii and the Horatii. I is not the Name of King that nales 
a Tyrant. We give this Name to Jupiter himſelf, and till continue it in the Repub. 
lick, for the chief Miniſter of Religion. Pride, Violence, and Uſurpation, are the di. 


it, to appear before us, with theſe regal Trains ! What Oppreſſion, not to allow us fi 
much as a Liberty of x ag ! What Uſurpation, ſtill to continue to exerciſe the ſove. 
reign Authority, after the Expiration of the Time preſcribed by the Republick, which | 
entruſted you with it ! Tou are, in the 77 of the Law, no more than any other private 
Perſons. And what Obligation then do Valerius and J He under, to obey you ? Thy 
world obtain a Decree of the Senate, in order to get it confirmed by the People ? By 
have not wwe as much Right as you, to convene the Aſſembly ? The proper Buſtel tobe | 
debated there, is the Crime you have committed, by continuing your ſelves in the Exer. 
ciſe of all the Powers and Rights of Decemviri; it is the Neceſſity of elefting nu 
Magiſtrates. If the People are mad enough, to chooſe you anew, our Subjettion will | 
indeed be grievous ; but we will then bear it, becauſe it will be legal. But at preſent, 
what 4 Reverſe of all Order and Right is it, to ſee the Faſces and Axes carried be- 


. 


6. IX. HOR ATIUS was going on, when he likewiſe, in his Turn, was ſurrounded 


underſtand, that they were inveſted with the Authority of the Tribunes, and would 
condemn him to be thrown headlong from the Capitol. Bur theſe Threatnings were fol- 
lowed by the Hiſſes of the Senate, who were full of Indignation at what paſſed, 
And then the Decemviri repented of having impoſed Silence upon thoſe who had a 
Mind to ſpeak. Appius, their Chief, as ſoon as the Tumult was appeaſed, declared 
to the Aſſembly, that it was not the Intention of the Decemviri, to hinder by Vio- 
lence the Conſcript Fathers from giving their Opinions; but that it was neceſſary to 


To which he added, that the Commiſſion of the Decemviri was limited to no Period, but 
that of the Eſtabliſhment of, the Laws; that they would not lay down their Offices, til 
the twelve Tables were ſettled in due Form; and that then, they would give an Ac- 
count of their Adminiſtration. But till that be done, continued he, we will ſteadily 
maintain and execute the Offices of Tribunes and Conſuls, which are united in us. Then 
he exhorted the Senators, who had a Mind to be heard, ro go into the middle of the 
Hall; but according to Order, the eldeſt firſt. After which, he deſired C. Claudius 
his Uncle, to give his Opinion in the firſt Place, concerning the inliſting of the 
People; and that venerable Sage expreſſed himſelf in this manner. | 

SINCE then we are deſired to confine our Debates to theſe Levies, let us loot 
back into the Reaſons, which make them mf Would the Aqui and the Sabines 
whom we have ſo often ſubdued, have had the Confidence to attack us, if our Diviſions 
had not drawn them upon us? Theſe Enemies of the Roman Name hoped, that eithir 


Experience muſt have ſbeum us, that when the Republick enjoys Tranquillity at Hom: 
our Troops are invincible ; but that they grow negligent in the Service, when their Vicioris 
would become detrimental to the 222 Liberty. In ſuch Caſes, our Leaders hat 
as much to fear, from the ill-will of their own Soldiers, as from the Forces of the Eu 
my. The true Way of proceeding, is to diſarm our Aggreſſors. Do you, Decemviri, 40 
you ſuppreſs that Ambition which actuates you. Do you but lay down a Power, which 
does now no longer belong to you, and you will ſoon ſee our Enemies become Supph1ans 
and intreat us to grant them a Peace. Jou have brought the War upon us, and un 
ought to deliver us from it. Now is the Time, Conſcript Fathers, for you to injiſe 8 
the 7945 of the Decemviri. Ton will not, perhaps, have a more favourable Opporis 
nity for doing it, a great while. Who knows but this may be the laſt Time the 7 
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will ever be aſſembled? To ſuffer ſo critical a Time to eſtape us, is to expoſe our ſolves 
to a laſting Tyranny. And I will therefore declare 1 With wa f 
ought to aſſume over an ambitious Nephew, with the Reſolution for which my Ance- 
ftors have been remarkable, and with all the Fidelity which I owe my Country. Alus! 
The Republick is at preſent ſunk into the moſt calamitous State. Rome is deſerted. 
Her moſt reſolute (Defenders are 6:nifſhed from her. It was neceſſary to bring 
them out of the Cquntry, to make their laſt Attempt in favour of Liberty. Was it 
then any contagious Diſtemper that drove them from the City, or was it a more dan- 
erous Micfortune than the Plague it ſelf ? The real Cauſe of the Citys being left deſo- 
e, is this. Injuſtice reigns in it. No manner of Reſp is paid to the Nobility, of 
Regard ſhewn to the People. Baſe Men uſurp the hig heſt Stations here, and Virtue is 
excluded from Honours. Rapine and Knavery are the only Means to grow rich, and 
Incontinence is carried to ſo great a height, that Attempts are made on the Wives and 


Daughters of the moſt honourable among us. The "__ are no longer aſſembled in 


Comitia, and thereby ſee themſelves deprived of their Right of Suffrage, which gave 
a Luſtre to the meaneſt. So that all Minds are . i þ wh We Our 
Mesfortunes are exceeding great, who can find a Remedy? Jou, Appius, you have it in 
your Power ! As you are the Chief of the Decemviri, you may aboliſh an Office, which 
was formerly uſeful, but is now become intollerable. Do your ſelf Honour, by recon- 
aling your Collegues to the Republick. Vain are the Oaths which bind you together 
in a Plot againſt the State. 'Twere impious not to break them. Frivolous likewiſe are 
the Fears you have entertained of being expoſed to the Enemies you have brought upon 
your ſelves, ſince you were made Decemviri. The Liberty you will reſtore us, Appius, 
will be deemed a Benefit great enough to make the Irregularity of your Proceedings be 
forgotten. The Glory you will gain thereby, will be a ſufficient Guard to you, againſt 
the Attempts of your Enemies. As for my ſelf, I dare promiſe you, in the Name of all 
my fellow Citizens, that all that is paſſed ſhall be forgruen, if you will hearken to m 


Advice. No Tyrant that has laid down, has ever yet funk under the Rage of his old 


Enemies. My Concern for you is, left the Splendor of your preſent Honours ſhould 
dazzle your Eyes, and the Pleaſure of being independent, miſlead you. Prefer there- 
fore real Glory, and ſolid Delights, to imaginary Grandeur, and 2 Pleaſures. 1 
conjure you to do it by the Manes of your Father, the Brother for whom I had ſo ten- 
der an Affection, and who was too ſuddenly taken from us, for your good, and ours. 
O Appius! O my Son! Remember 7 — former Virtues, and don't obſcure the Splendor 
of them! I have very often wiſhed for a private Conference with you, but your Chil- 
dren have always kept me at a Diſtance from you. What therefore I could not ſay to 
jou in yours I have ventured to declare to you in publick. And having now diſ- 
charged this indiſpenſable Duty, I call our common Gods, the Gods, which protect the 
Claudian Family, and the Earth which contains the Aſhes of my Brother, to witneſs, 
that I have not been wanting to you. Nay, I have rather, on the other Hand, ſaid 
too much, if you ſhew no - out to my Remonſtrances. As for you, Conſcript Fa- 


thers, you ſee what my Sentiments are, concerning the Re-eſtabliſhment of a Peace with 


Foreigners. Let us have no more Decemviri, and we ſhall ſoon have no more Ene- 
mes. 5 
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Superiority FROME 


CCCIV. 


Ar. CLavpi- 
US, Ec. De- 
cemviri. 


4.— 


Tavs ſpoke the brave C. Claudius; and fo affecting a 8 peech, gave the Senate Dior. Hel. 


ſome Hopes. The Nephew durſt not anſwer his Uncle; but M. Cornelius the B. 11. þ. 696. 


Decemvir, ſpoke for Appius, and extricated him out of his Difficulties We dont 
want your Advice, ſays he to Claudius, you may ſave your ſelf the Trouble of giving 
it, Tou might have reſerved the bitter Invettives you have uttered againſs Ap- 
pius, for another Time, and another Place. Conclude therefore, and tell us in plain 
Terms what your Opinion is, concerning the Neceſſity of the Levies. Then the old 
Man ſtood up a ſecond Time, and with Tears in his Eyes, continued his Diſcourſe 
thus. Ton then, Appius, will not vouchſafe to anſwer an Uncle who loves you. Tou 
refuſe me Acceſs to your Heart here, as you have always refuſed me Admittance mto 
Jour Houſe. What remains then for me to do, but to avoid the Pain of ſeeing a Tyrant 
who diſhonours our common Anceſtors ? I will return to Sabinia, where the Claudian 
family had its Riſe ; and go reſide at Regillum, whence our Anceſtors originally 
came. T ſhall from thence look at a Diſtance on the Tempeſts, which ſhake Rome ; 
and will never return t0 it, till the publick Tranquility is reftored. And that, if I 
may be allowed to conjecture, will ſoon be ; _ Abolition of the very Office of De- 
6 


cemy ir, 
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Year of cemvit, will quickly reſtore me to my Country. But I have done ; and I vote for 
ROME coming to no Determination. at all, with Reſpect to the War and the Levies, till ny 
lx. Magiſtrates are firſt. created. This Opinion of Claudius was followed by the greateſt 


An. CLavubpi- 
us, Sc. De- 


cemviri. 


Livy B. 3. 
c. 40. 
Dien. Hal. 


B. 11. p. 697. 


Livy, Bid. 


Number of thoſe Senators, who had formerly been Conſuls. Quinctius Cincinnatig 
QuintFus Capitolinus, L. Lucretius, and in ſhort, all the other moſt conſiderable Se. 
nators in the Houſe, joined in it. At length it came to L. Corneliuss Tutn to de- 
clare himſelf, who had been honoured with the Conſulſbip ſome Years before. He 
was Brother to one of the Decemviri, and a great Advocate for them. He made a 
Speech which had been concerted with the Tyrants beforchand, and thereby brought 
over many Perſons to their Intereſt. | "IF AIAN 

IT is ſurprizing, ſaid he, that thoſe Men ſhould be the moſt implacable Enemies o 
the Decemviri, who took moſt Pains to be of the Number. | Our Dictators, an! 
our old Conſuls, were all deſirous of adding this Title to the others, with which the 
Republick had honoured them. And now being diſappointed of their Aims, they openly 
declare againſt thoſe, to whom the People have given it. 1s this Spight? Or is it 
Jealouſy, or any other extravagant Humour? How comes it to paſs, that no Objettion 
has been made to the Continuance of the preſent Decemviri in their Office, ever ſe 
the Ides of May, the Time appointed for the Election of Magiſtrates ? But now that the 
Enemy is daily expected at our Gates; they purſue their private Reſentments to the 
Injury of the Publick. They had rather their Country ſhould be ruined, than thaſs 
Men ſuffered to continue in their Office, who do their utmoſt to defend it. They male 


Choice of theſe troubleſome Times, to bring us into Confuſion. They would have the 


Legality of the Decemvirate firſt examined, before we conſider of the Neceſſity of the 
ee Mor not then our old Senators all run mad? Don't they neg lect — ef 


ſential, to apply themſelves to trifling Affairs ? The Territory of Rome is threatened, 


the City it ſelf is in Danger, and yet all our Debates are about Comitia, and the Cre. 
ation of new Magiſtrates! Beſides, the Thing it ſelf is impracticable. The Aſſembly 
muſt firſt. be ff. ww according to Law, three Market-days, that is, twenty ſeven Days, 
beforehand. Then thoſe who ſhall be choſen, muſt firſt offer a Petition to the Peopl, 
and the Senate make a Decree, before the Levies can be begun. And how much Time 
will all this take up, merely in Matters of Form ! Whilſt the Enemy will, in the mean 
while, take Advantage of our Dilatorineſs, plunder our Farms, and perhaps beſjege 
Rome, and reduce it to the utmoſt Extremity. Shall we: then deſire the Sabines and 
the Aqui to ſtay a little, till our Magiſtrates are elected? Shall we beg the Favor of 
them to ſuſpend the War, or return mto their own Countries, and give us a little Time 
to breathe, and prepare to beat them ? And yet _ are the Extremities to which theſe | 
wiſe Heads would reduce us, who are not for any Enrollments, till after an Election. Such 

are the Confuſions which naturally flow from perſonal Enmities, when they gain the 


Aſcendant over our Regard for the publick Good ! Why then, Conſcript Fathers, 40 


De delay ordering theſe Levies to be made? Why dont we put the Roman Jouth in 


Arms? Let us immediately enter into the Enemys Country ; or at leaſt defend our 
Frontiers. Let us recover Peace by Victory. Then, when once in Tranquility and 
Viftorious, we will aſſemble the Comitia, and beſtow a great deal of Time in the St- 
nate, and if it be neceſſary, will depoſe Magiſtrates ; and call them to an Account for 
them Adminiſtration. But till then, let us be governed by the Circumſtances of the 


Time; and make our private Diſcontents at Home, give Way to the Dangers which 


threaten us from Abroad. 

War Cornelius faid, ſeemed juſt and reaſonable : The Senators forgot, that he 
ſpake from a Spirit of Faction, and were dazzled with the falſe Light of his ſpecious 
Reaſonings. So that the Majority voted with him; ſome out of fear of the Decem- 
vViri, and ſome out of Affection to them. But when the Stream of the Senators was 
turning in favour of the Levies, Valerius, who ſpoke at firſt out of his Turn, now 
gave his Opinion, in it. He did his utmoſt to bring back the Senators to his 
Opinion, and ipake thus: Beware, Conſcript Fathers, beware of falling into the 
Snare which is Jaid for you. The Reaſon why I was forbidden to ſpeak out of my Turn, 
was only to give room to the Senators who are before me, to declare for Cornelius“ 
Opinion. If thoſe who are after me, were all of my Opinion, we ſhould yet be 4 Mi. 
nority. This is the Artifice. But after all, is it not poſſible to guard againſt it, 0) 
having Recourſe to wiſer Connſels ? What terrifies you, Conſcript Fathers, is the ner 
Approach of ihe Enemy, the Length of Time that muſt be ſpent, before a new Ka 
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aan lawfully be made, and the Ravages to which our Lands will be expoſed during this Year of 
Interval. Vain Frights! Our paſt. Experience oug ht to raiſe us above ſuch idle Fears. R O M E 
About ſeventeen or eighteen Tears ago, one of our Conſuls was / urrounded in his Camp, N, 
theſe very Aqui, who now alarm you. The News was brought to Rome; all the ar. CD. 
City was alarmed at it, and the Senate was aſſembled in the middle of the Night. vs, e. De. 
But nevertheleſs a Remedy was ſoon found for this imminent Danger. A Dictator © 
was choſen, and the ſame Quinctius Cincinnatus, who now honours us with his Pre- 
ence, was the glorious Avenger of his Conntry. If to chooſe a Dictator was thought 
neceſſary then, it is equally ſo now. The Republick, for want of legal Magiſtrates, is 
fallen into the State of an Interregnum. Let then ſome Perſon be choſen to preſide in 
this Interregnum ; and he will have a right of nominating a Dictator. This is an 
eaſy and regular Method ; and in this Caſe, our Remedy is ready at Hand. This im- 
ortant Affair may be compleated before we leave this Place. O ye Great Gods ! 
What Misfortunes threaten us, if ſo eaſy an Expedient be rejected, and Cornelius's 
Opinion followed ! We ſhall make Levies ; the Decemviri will be at the Head of our 
Legions ; and we ſhall have armed our Tyrants. Can an) one foreſee what Uſe they 
ol make of the Forces we ſhall entruſt them with ? At leaſt, tis a much wiſer part, 
to prevent the Miſchiefs, we have Reaſon to apprehend, than to leave them to be re- 
pared, when they have actually befallen us. | | 
By the Acclamations given to Yalerius, it was eaſy to judge how well his Advice 
was received. Almoſt all the young Senators, who were to vote after him, embraced 
it, And the greateſt part of thoſe who had declared for the Levies, ſeemed willing 
to come over to it. Valerius therefore demanded, that the two Queſtions, one con- 
cerning the Levies to be commanded by the Decemviri, and the other concerning the 
Nomination of a Dictator, ſhould be again conſidered, and determined by a Majority 
of Voices. And every thing ſeemed to favour the latter, when Cornelius oppoſed it. 
The Buſmeſs, cried he, is already determined ; what have we to do, but to count Voj- 
ces? But Falerius was not a Man that could eaſily give up his Point. So that the 
Diſpute between the two Senators raiſed a Tumult in the Aſſembly. The Senators 
were divided; ſome cried one thing, and ſome another, according to their Adherence, 
or Oppoſition, to the Decemviri. And then Appius took hold of a favourable Op- 
ortunity, to make this Declaration as Chief of the Decemviri. The Buſmeſs of this 
preſent Aſſembly, ſaid he, has been ſufficiently debated. Cornelius's Opinion has prevailed 
by « Majority of Votes. Let therefore a Decree of the Senate be paſſed, commanding 
the People to enroll themſelves. The Decemvir had brought the Decree in his Pocket 
ready written; and he cauſed it to be read by the proper Officer. Upon this, Va- 
krius and Horatius could no longer keep within any Bounds. To the People, to the 
People then, ſaid they, muſt be our Recourſe, ſince all is Confuſion in the Senate. 
Magiſtrates without any Authority have no right to hinder our Application to them. 
We fear neither their Faſces nor Axes. At theſe Words Valerius advanced ſome 
Steps towards the Door of the Hall, as if in order to apply himſelf ro the People. 
and Appius thought that all would be loſt for him and his Party, if he did not uſe | 
Violence on this Occaſion. He therefore ſent a Lictor to ſtop Valerius; and followed 
him himſelf Halerius was already out of the Senate-Houſe, when a fort of Scuffle Livy B. 3. 
began between the Decemvir and the Senator. Cornelius came to part them, more « 41. 
out of Regard to Appius than Valerius. He brought back the latter into the Hall, 
and promiſed him full Liberty, to try the Succeſs of his Opinion. Yalerins ſpake 
during the Tumult, but to no manner of Purpoſe. The Decree, which commanded 
the Levies to be made, and gave the Decemviri Power to command the Armies, was 
confirmed. It muſt be confeſſed, ſome of the old Conſuls, and oldeſt Senators, were 
1 little afraid of returning to their old Government. F the Decemviri were to be 
ni ſed, ſaid they, the Tribunes would be revived, and we ſhould fall from one Evil 
lo another. Let us wait, till the Magiſtrates who now ' govern 1s, lay down their 
Offices. Perhaps the Conſulate may then be revived, on the Foot it formerly ſtood, with- 
Wu? any Dependence on the Humours of Tribunes. This Hope made them act with 
great Indifference, againſt the Decemviri ; who obtained all they deſired, The only Pin. Ha. 
Remedy left for the moſt honourable Citizens, was for them to return to their Coun- B. 11. 5. 703- 
t7-Houſes, and abandon Rome to her ill Fate. Claudius in particular kept his Word 
Which he had given his Nephew, in full Senate. He went and reſided at Regillum, 
and was followed by a prodigious Multitude of his Friends and Clients. Theſe many 
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ed the Tyrants ; who would have hindered them at firſt, and or. 
at all the Gates of Rome. But afterwards they were aftaid 


aof Seditions, and preferred the Advantage of ſeeing their Enemies at a Diſtanc 
Ap. Cxa vi that of ſeeing the City populous and flouriſhing. As for the illuſtrious Families which 
vs, Ge De. continued at Rome; they took due Precautions againſt Tyranny. They made a League 
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— themſelves for their mutual Defence. Inſomuch, that the Yalerii and Horatii 
arme 


their Clients and Slaves, and ſet a Guard before their Houſes. Nevetthelek 


the Decemviri proceeded againſt the Fugitives, as Deſerters from {the Army. Their 


Eſtates in the City were confiſcated, and diſtributed among the Friends of the De. 


cemviri. Hitherto the Diviſions between the Senate and People had ſubſiſted, and 
the Decemviri had turned them to their own Advantage. The Plebeians rejoiced to 
ſee the Senate humbled; and the Senators to ſee the People deprived of all their pri- 
vileges. But now the Violence of the Oppreſſion, which daily increaſed, united al 
Minds againſt the Oppreſſors. Both Parties no longer waited for any Thing but a 
favourable Opportunity to recover their Liberty. _ 

C. X. In the mean time, the Decemviri were wholly taken up with putting the Decree 
of the Senate, concerning the Levies, in Execution. Thoſe Citizens who remained 


in Rome, gave in their Names, without Reſiſtance. The Fear of a Power, from which 


there was no Appeal, made more People take Arms, than a Zeal for their Country's 


Service. And at length ten Legions were compleated: And the Decemviri had a 


perfect good Underſtanding among one another. They agreed amicably as to the 


Command of the Armies, and the Diviſion of the Troops. As there was more to | 


be feared ar Home from the Citizens, than from the foreign Enemies; Appius was 
ordered to continue in Rome with Oppius, one of the three Plebeian Decemviri: And 
two Legions were aſſigned them to keep the People in their Duty. Quintus Fabius, 
a pretty able General, was put at the Head of the Troops which were to act againſt 
the Sabines, with Q. Petilius, and M. Rabuleius, two of his Collegues. Their Amy 
conſiſted of three Legions of Romans. The Aqui were the moſt formidable Ene- 
mies of the Republick. And againſt them were ſent five Legions, conducted by 
M. Cornelius, as Commander in chief, and four other Decemviri, L. Minutius, 
M. Sergius, T. Antonius, and Cæſo Duillius. So that there were as many Legions as 
Decemviri, who each commanded one. The auxiliary Troops of the Latins and 
the Hernici, much enlarged theſe Roman Levies, and were not inferior to them in 
Number. Old Sicinmus, fo diſtinguiſhed by his Valour, by the twenty fix Battles he 
had been in, and by the many military Crowns he had merited, would not let ſlip the 
laſt Opportunity he might perhaps ever have, of ſerving his Country. Though he in 
his Heart deteſted the Tyranny, he ſerved under Fabius, againſt the Sabines, and car- 
ried with him his formidable Cohort of cight hundred Veterans. There was nothing 
bur what might be expected from two ſuch great Armies, commanded by Generals, 
who had ſo good an Underſtanding with one another. If Succeſs did not attend their 
Arms, the Fault muſt lay more in che Hatred of the Soldiers, than the Condutt of 
the Generals. Fabius marched towards Sabinia, and came and encamped near Ert. 
tum. And then he found by Experience, that a Generals Victories depend more on 
the Affection of his Troops, than either his own Abilities, or his Enemy's Inferiority 
in Number. Nothing ſucceeded in Fabiuss Camp. The Men either refuſed to 
ſerve, or did it negligently. They let the Convoys, they were to guard, fil 
into the Enemys Hands. Their Parties, when out a Forraging, fled before the 
Enemy, and ſuffered themſelves to be beaten, almoſt without Figh ing. Till at length 
the Sabines looked on the Roman General with Contempr, and had the Confidence 
to come and encamp very near his Army, though much ſuperior in Strength t 
their own. And then Fabiuss Troops entered into a Plot againſt their General, and 
feigned a ſudden Fright. They dif themſelves in the Night, left the Enemy" 
Country where they were encamped, and returned into the Roman Territory, towards 
Cruſtuminum. Upon this, the brave Sicinnius could not prevail upon himſelf to ſay 
any longer in the Army, in which he was only a Voluntier. As he found there wi 


no Glory to be gained in ir, he returned to Rome, and led back his Cohort with 


him. This old Officer, who was better skilled in the Art of War, than the De. 


cemuiri, who were the Generals of the Army, could not conceal his Sentimens. 
He exclaimed both againſt the affected Negligence of the Roman Soldiers, and the 


Tyranny of the Decemviri, which was the Cauſe of it. He even dropped * 1 
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reſſions, concerning the Neceſſity of ſuch a Separation of the People, as had for- 
merly been tried with Succeſs. Appius watched over Rome, and all the Diſcourſes 


of private Perſons, with the Suſpicions of a Tyrant. He was the main Spring in all 


proceedings; nothing was done without his Orders, either in the City, or the two 
Camps. He therefore thought it neceſſary, to diſpatch all choſe who had ill Deſigns 
upon the Decemviri, and thereby re-cſtabliſh Diſcipline in the Armies. And accord- 
ingly he wrote to his Generals, to put all thoſe, to Death, who did not appear to be 
well-· affected to their Party; to forge Crimes againſt thoſe of mean Rank; and to 
expole the Lives of the moſt conſiderable Patricians, to inevitable Danger. Nay, he 
began theſe barbarous Executions with that of the famous Jcinmms. He ſent for 


him, and after many Careſſes, examined him about Fabiuss Conduct, and what he 


thought of the preſent Generals. He commended him for his Experience, and de- 
fired him to explain himſelf with Freedom. True Valour is a een, to Jealouſies 
and Diſtruſts, and is ſometimes wanting to it ſelf in point of Circumſpection. Sicin- 
nius was ſincere. He blamed Fabinss Proceedings without Reſerve, and enumerated 
all che Faults of the Generals. Then, the perfidious Decemdir prevailed on him to 
ſet out for the Camp, at Cruſtuminum; and perſuaded him to go and aſſiſt Fabius 


tenant- General of the Roman Armies. This was then a very honourable Poſt, not 
only on Account of the Rank it gave an Officer, but more ſo on the Security it 
placed him in, againſt the Attempts of the Soldiery. The Perſon of a Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral was ſacred, i. e. Religion protected him from any Inſult. Being then honoured 
with this Title, Sicinnius fer out for the Camp in Sabinia, with Confidence. Fabius 
received him with extraordinary Demonſtrations of Joy, and diſtinguiſhing Regard 
for his Merit. He was even profuſe in the Preſents he made him. And he found it 
no difficult Matter to impoſe on a Man of Candor and Ingenuity, by theſe Means. 
Heinnius opened himſelf to the General, concerning the ill Management of the 


Campaign. He did not approve of their encamping in the Roman Territory, and 


propoſed leading the Legions into Sabinia, where they would ſubſiſt, at the Enemy's 


Expence. This was what Fabius waited for, from the wiſe Lieutenant-General, and 
found Means to make this very Advice his Ruin. J/hy dont you go in Perſon, re- 
plied he, and find out a Place proper for us to encamp in? Tour long Experience, and 
military Expeditions, make you the moſt proper Man in the World to execute your own 


Scheme. Go Sicinnius. J will take care to provide you a Guard which ſhall attend 
you. Tour Age is indeed now too great for you to ſerve on Foot. Go therefore on 
Horſeback. It is a Diſtinction which is due to you, though contrary to Cuſtom. This 
leemed to be raiſing him to the Rank of a Roman Knight. Sicinnius did not decline 
the Commiſſion, and demanded only an hundred Foot to attend him. Theſe were 
choſen by the cruel Decemvir, who ſent none with S/c:mins but Men of his own 
Party. And Orders were given them to diſpatch him in their March, for which 
they were to expect a Reward. The Lieutenant-General took with him only one 
Servant, who was an active Man, and whoſe - Valour and Fidelity he knew. The 
Troop went out of the Roman Camp by Night. They marched before their 


Commander, and led him almoſt to Cruſtuminum, through a narrow and ſtony Road, 
in which he could not advance without Difficulty, and could not eſcape, either to 
the right Hand, or to the left. This was the Place the Guard choſe, for his Aſ- 


allination. Sicinnius's Servant firſt perceived the Plots of theſe treacherous Guides, 


and the Motions they took to ſurround his Maſter. This he informed Sicinnius of; 


who finding his Horſe could be of no Uſe to him, diſmounted, and poſting himſelf 


bo, as beſt to prevent being ſurrounded, drew his Sword, and ſtood on his own De- 


ence, aſſiſted only by his Servant. The whole Troop advanced againſt them, and 
the Bartel began. Sicinniuss Defence was more than human. Fifteen of thoſe who 
attacked him were killed on the Spot, and above thirty more were wounded by thoſe 
two brave Men. The cowardly Aſſaſſins therefore thought the Hero invincible ; 
ad they attacked him, Hand to Hand, no more. They climbed up to the Top of 
the Hill, and overwhelmed him with Stones from that Diſtance. . Thus fell this glo- 
nous Man, whoſe great Courage, unparallePd Integrity, and generous Love of his 
Country, advanced him to all the Honours, which the Nobility would then ſuffer any 
veian to enjoy. „ 
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Year of Tuts done, the Guard returned to the Camp, and carried back their Wounded 
ROME with them. It was eaſy for them to pretend, that they had been attacked by a Party 
, from the Enemy, and that Sicinnius had loſt his Life in the Battel. The Falſhood - 
AF. Ciaupi- this Story was not diſcovered till the Soldiers came to the Place, where this pretend- 
vs, Oe. De- ed Attack was made. The whole Army marched out under Arms, to fetch Hicin- 
Om” ninss Body, and give it an honourable Burial. And they were ſurprized to find him 
in his Cloaths. Beſides, the Romans, who were killed round abour him, lay all with 
their Faces towards him; and not one of them was ſtripped. There did not appear one 
Sabine killed on the Field of Battel, by this brave Roman. Theſe Marks, Joined with 
others, convinced the Army, that Sicinnius had not fallen by the Hand of the Ene- 
my, but that his Death was the Work of the Decemviri. The Soldiers therefore 
who attended the Corps to the Camp, expreſſed more Rage than Grief at what had 
happened. All the Troops demanded, that military Juſtice ſhould be executed on 
the Aſlaſſins, and that they ſhould be condemned in the Camp. Several offered to 
become their Accuſers. And the Confuſion and Delays of the General ſhewed them 
that he was the Author of the Crime. He concealed the Soldiers of this murderins 
Guard, and declared, he would not ſuffer the Accuſed to be judged any where but 
at Rome, when the Army returned thither. Theſe Proceedings filled all Mens Minds 
with ſuch Reſentment againſt the Decemviri, as we ſhall ſee produce its Effect in 
due time. Fabiyss Army marched againſt the Enemy no more, but was content 
with defending it ſelf in its Entrenchments. : 

Ox the ſide of the Aqui, the five Legions of Romans fought with yet lels 
Succeſs, and the Affairs of the Republick were in greater Confuſion. Cornelius had 
fixed his Camp near the Algidns, and he had not Dependence enough on his Troops, 
to dare to march out of it. If he ſometimes, in Obedience to Appius Orders, (ent 
out ſome of the Enemies of the Decemviri to make Incurſions, they were heard of 
no more. Their Deſtruction was managed with a great deal of Artifice. The Ge- 
nerals gave honourable Commiſſions to fight the Enemy, only to ſuch as were not of 
his Party, and they often loſt their Lives in Battel. Thus, ſome of the Romans pe- 
riſhed by the Hands of the Enemy, others by the ſecret Snares of their Generals: 
So that the Army was conſiderably diminiſhed. Theſe e the Enemy ſaw; 
Livy B. 3. and knew how to make a good Uſe of them. They came and attacked Corneliuts 
Bid. Camp, and made themſelves Maſters of it. The Roman Soldiers were not much 
concerned at the Loſs of their Baggage, and were rejoiced to ſee their General 
humbled. As for themſelves, they retired to Tuſculum, and there met with a kind 
Hoſpitality, among thoſe antient Allies of Rome. Nevertheleſs, the Roman Army did 
not want ſuch brave Men, as would have done Honour to their Country under other 
Generals. One L. Virginius diſtinguiſned himſelf in it. He was a Man of Honour, 
famous in the City for his Probity, and in the Army for his Valour. Though his 
Family was Plebeian, he made a Figure in the Troops. He was then a Centurion, 

and had led ſeveral Detachments againſt the Aqui, as Commander in Chief. 
C. XI. Bur whilſt Virginius was ſignalizing himſelf on the Frontiers, his Daughter 
Virginia had inſpired the Tyrant of Rome with a violent Paſſion for her, without 
her knowing it. Appius, as cruel as he was, and as dead as he ſeemed to be to all 
the ſofter Paſſions, had ſeen the young Roman, and was fallen deſperately in Love 
with her. And indeed Virginia was the moſt beautiful Woman in Rome. Het 
Mother was dead, who in her Life-time had given her an Education truly Roman, 
and filled her Heart with the Love of Virtue. Since her Father's Departure for the 
War, ſhe had been committed to the Care of an Uncle, by her Mother's fide, who 
ſhewed for her all the Affection and Concern of a Father. She was now marriageable, 
and Virginius had already promiſed her to a young Roman, named Lcilius, of a Ple- 
beian Family, but deſcended from the famous Icilius, who eſtabliſhed the Tribune/Þp, 
and was the firſt Tribune of the People. It was then cuſtomary at Rome, for young Per- 
Die. Hal. ſons, of both Sexes, to go and purſue ſuch Studies, as were proper for them, in dif- 
B. 11. p. 0. ferent publick Schools, erected in the Forum. It was there Appius accidently law 
the young Virginia, and was charmed both with her Beauty, and her intent Appl. 
cation to a Book ſhe had in her Hand. From that time, this ſevere Magiſtrate, and 
grave Law-giyer, formed unlawful- Deſigns upon her. He was at firſt ſeen often 
walking round the Schools, at the Times the Scholars were there. It was faid, hi 
Office obliged him to appear frequently in the Forum. The more he ſaw of Vugimd, 


the 
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Tc more his Heart was enflamed with the Love of her. Appius was married, and 
boogh Divorces were then lawful at Rome, yet no Inſtance had been ſeen, of any 
WW Woman divorced : So ſtrictly was conjugal Fidelity obſerved there. Beſides, Poly- 
I was not ſuffered among the Romans; and as a ſtill greater Obſtacle, the De- Ar. CLavni- 


q aa himſelf had juſt then publiſhed a Law, forbidding all Marriages berween the 
baricians and Plebeians. Appius therefore reſolved to corrupt this innocent young 
berſon, ſince he could not have her for his Wife. Firſt he hired Women, to go and 
me rich Preſents to Virginia, and her Governeſſes. Theſe Managers were ordered 
o conceal Appiuss Name, and only to declare, that theſe earneſt Advances were 
ade by one, who was able to do much Good, or much Harm, as he pleaſed. But 
mina had too exalted a Mind, to yield to Addreſſes, which diſhonoured her. And 
Ane Paſſion therefore ſuggeſted a Contrivance, which he thought himſelf able to 
o through with, by Means of his Authority. He made one of his Clients, named 
Claudius, his Confident; declared the Violence of his Paſſion ro him; told him 
de Steps he was to take, to bring Vuginia before his Tribunal; and gave him the 
ban of the Proſecution, he would have him carry on againſt her. M. Claudius was 
BS : Villain, capable of undertaking the moſt infamous Offices. He took a Company 
=  rclolute Fellows with him to the Schools, and there ſeized Yirgima, with the 
Wy Authority of a Maſter, who was carrying back a fugitive Slave to his Houſe. At this 
WS Sh, che People flocked together, and were all in Commotion in the Forum. Then 
Claudius ſummoned Yirgmia to appear before rhe Decemviri, and in Obedience 
o the new Laws, the young Roman was forced to follow him to their Tribunal. 
Anis delignedly fare on the Bench alone that Day. He gave Judgment, and came 
boa Deciſion of the Affair, without ſeeming to have known any Thing beforchand, 
or the Cauſe which was brought before him. He was juſt ready to pronounce Sen- 
WY tence, and to give the young Woman to his Client, as his lawful Slave, when thoſe 
wo were preſent cried out, that Virginia's Relations ought to have Time given them 
v defend her Right. As abſolute, and as enamoured as Appius was, he durſt not 
WE precipitate ſo odious a Sentence. He ſuſpended the Affair for a little while, and gave 
Mnitorius, the Girl's Uncle, ſome time to appear. He came to the Tribunal, attend- 
ed by young Icilius, who already conſidered himſelf as the Husband of the young 
Roman. A Company of the moſt conſiderable Pleberans followed them: But this Ap- 
pearance did not put a Stop to Claudiuss Calumnies, who ſpoke to this Effect. 
I HATE not, illuſtrious Appius, either done any thing contrary to Law, or pro- 
mded in an unjyſtiſtable manner. I found my loſt Slave, and ſeized her, and now 


who was ſo to my Father. She became with 
Woman, who now appears before you under the Name of Virginia. The Iriendſhip 
her true Mother had with Virginius's Wife, emboldened the latter to deſire my Slave 
lo give her her Child. This ſuppoſititiots Infant was brought up in Virginius's Houſe, 
who thoug ht her his own Darghter ; and by this ſecret Robbery I am deprived of what 
by Law belongs to me. A Slave ought to follow her Maſter. I have only taken Poſ- 
ſeſron of what is my own, and am ready to prove my Right when required, and to give 


turns from the War. 

VIRGINTA's Uncle was an intrepid Man, and in great Credit among the 
People. He perceived that Appinss Client was only ſerving the Paſſion of his Pa- 
tron, and that the Proſecution againſt his Niece, was only a diſguiſed Rape, of 
which the Judge himſelf was the Author. And he inveighed bitterly, without Fear, 
both againſt the Calumny of Claudius, and the infamous Deſigns of the Decemvir. 
My Niece, ſaid he, was always brought up by Numitoria ) Siſter, and educated in 
Principles of Honour, ſuitable to a Roman Woman of free Condition. Her Beauty, 
end her Virtue, are the Cauſes of her Misfortunes. The reducing her to a State of Sla- 
Very is only. a Pretence, to ſacrifice her to Debauchery. And let us a little obſerve the 
Ine that is pitched upon, to run . away with her, in this odious manner. For fifteen 
lears together, no Diſpute was ever ſtarted about Virginia's Condition, or Birth. But 
m Opportunity. is taken to raiſe it, at the very time that her Father is abſent from 
Rome, hazarding his Life for the Service of his Country. I Virginius was preſent, 
Who could refuſe him the Liberty of keeping Poſſeſſion of his Daughter, lil full Proof 
was made, that ſhe was born in Slavery, and impoſed upon him by his Wife ? And » 
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Child, 


and was Mother to this young 


Srurity, that I will produce the young Woman to this Court again, when Virginius re- 
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heard, till after the Armies Return, and then only in full Comitia. But ſince th 


all Oppoſition gives Way to his juſt Indignation. Then taking Virginia in his 


Honour ſhall not be waſhed off, without a great deal of Blood. What will not Vir. 


He called Claudius to 


to morrow. The Perſons concerned have therefore all the remaining 5 4 of this Di), 
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and our new Laws enjoin it. Have not you your ſelf, Appius, together S n 
Collegues, enacted in the Twelve Tables, That the Preſumption ſhall be in fror o 
Liberty? And will you be the firſt Infringer of your own Laws ? Remember, that „ 
Decemvir, you act in the double Capacity, both of a Conſul and a Tribune. And ,, Mi 
Tribune, we implore your Aſſiſtance. As ſuch, revenge the Cauſe of a Plebeian 17M 
man, who is oppreſſed by Calumny. I might demand that her Cauſe ſhould no- e 


are private Reaſons, (are you ignorant of them, Appius ?) for haſtening ſo much the De 
termination of the Affair, give us leave to call Virginius from the Camp, and in 11, 
mean time let me, who have the Care of her Perſon, be the Guardian of her H 
noir. 1 : 
Tuts Demand of Numitorius was thought very reaſonable by the whole A 
ſembly ; whoſe Murmurs expreſſed ſuch an Horror at what paſled, as would hay 
made an Impreſſion on the Decemvir, if Love had not blinded him. But Appin 
waited only for a Moment's Silence, and then ſpake thus. The Law of the Twelve 
Tables ſubſiſts, and ſhall continue inviolate. It is juſt that a Perſon, whoſe Condit; 
zs diſputed, ſhould continue in Poſſeſſion of Liberty, till full Proof is made of his Y. 
very. But here the Caſe is different. On one Hand, a Father who is a Free. man, I 
owns' Virginia 10 be his Daughter; and if he was preſent, he ſhould be maintained in 
his Poſſeſſion till the Affair was decided. On the other, a Maſter reclaims a Won 
as his Slave, whith had been unjuſtly taken from him: And he being preſent, ſeizes his 
Goods wherever he finds them. In this Caſe, where the Father is abſent, and the pre- 
tended Maſter preſent, the right of Poſſeſſion belongs to the Maſter ; provided he gives 
Sectrity to reſtore the Woman, at the Return of the Father. Let Virginia therefore 
be put into Claudius's Hands. A 

Tas Iniquity of a Deciſion which Paſſion had dictated, highly incenſed all that M 
were preſent. The Women who ſurrounded Yrginia made ſuch Outcries, that they 
were heard at a great Diſtance. 1c:lins inſtantly forces his Way through the Crowd, MW 
and draws near the Tribunal, to defend his dear Virginia. A Lictor endeavours to 
ſtop him, and cries out to him, Sentence is paſſed. But nothing can ſtop him; 


Arms, he ſays; No, no, nothing but Death can ſeparate me from the Wife who was 
appointed for me. Tyrant, add my Death to the many Crimes with which thou art al- 
ready polluted. That is the only Way by which thou ſhalt force me to be ſilent. By that 
Means indeed, thou mayeſt hinder me from publiſhing the Myſteries of thine Iniquities! | 
Virginia is promiſed to me. And to the laſt Breath I have to draw, I will defend her 
Honour. Aſſemble thy Lictors, or if thou wilt, thoſe of thy Collegues. As long as 1 
live, I will never ſuffer a young Woman, who ought to be my Wife, to be carried to 
any Houſe, but thoſe of her R . Have you then deprived us of the Protettiun 
* our Tribunes, only to ſubject our Wives and Children to your. Debaucheries? If you 
ill exerciſe your Rage upon our Eſtates, and Lives, do ; but ſpare the Chaſtity of Our 
Virgins. If any Attempt be made on Virginia, I call the Gods to witneſs, her Dis 


ginius and Icilius be able to do, when the one is to revenge the Cauſe of an injured Wilt, 
the other that of a diſhonoured Daughter ! T | 
Hz was going on, when the Lictors had Orders to take him away. Claudius 
had laid his Hands upon Y7rginia, to carry her from her Uncle, and all her Relati 
ons.; but thoſe who were preſent immediately cried out, and uniting rogether in 
their Rage, fell upon the Officers of the Decemviri, and put them to flight. 5 Clau- 
dius himlelf was obliged to take Refuge under the Tribunal. And Appiuss Con- 
ſternation was exceeding great, to ſee the Concern of the People carried even to Rage. 
| po and whiſpering ſomething in his Ears, cauſed Silence to 
be made, and ſpake theſe Words. It is not the Fury of the, violent Icilius that makes 
me comply, but the Intreaties of Claudius my Client. ie is willing to wave the Right 
he has of carr ing Home his Slave, upon gruing Security. He commits her 10 the ſame 
Hands, in which ſhe was before, provided they promiſe to bring her to her Trya! u. 


eemed to be 


and four Hours of to morrow, to fetch Virginius from the Camp. a very 
4 4 * 
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a very ſhort Time; Numitorius demanded more: But the Decemvir roſe up, and or- 
dered the Curule Chair to be taken away. | 
g. XII. ICITLIUS inſtantly diſpatched his Brother, and Numitorius his Son, to 


ceeding great Expedition; ſo as to prevent Appius's Courier, who carried Or- 
ders to the Generals, to put Hfginius under Arreſt, thereby to hinder him from com- 
ing out of the Camp. The unhappy Father was no ſooner informed of the Danger 
his Daughter was in, but he made all Haſte to get Leave to return, and in the Even- 
ing ſet out for Rome. In the mean time Appius, being equally hurried on by his 
Paſſion, and vexed at the Obſtructions he had met with in his Way to fatisfying it, 
had determined with himſelf, to rake Virginia from her Family the next Day, whar- 
ever ſhould happen. He took it for granted, thar her Father would not appear in 


Court, and reſolved to take Advantage of that Default. Beſides, he thought it pro- 
bable, that the Publick would eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon, by this Ap- 


pearance of Juſtice ; and in order to guard himſelf againſt the Fury of the People, let 
the Event be what it would, he had aſſembled together his Friends and Clients, and 
had deſired ſome of them to ſurround the Tribunal, whilſt others diſperſed themſelves 
bout the Forum. But whilſt Appius was taking ſuch Meaſures, as the Violence of 
his Paſſion ſuggeſted, Yirginius arrived in the City. He had had the Happineſs to 
eſcape two Companies of Soldiers, which were ſent, one from the Camp to purſue 
him, the other from Rome to ſtop him. Early in the Morning therefore he appeared 
in the Forum Romanum, dreſſed like one in Affliction, and leading his Daughter in deep 
Mourning. She was honoured with the Company of a great Number of Ladies, 


who followed her, and intereſted themſelves in her Misfortunes. All Rome, if I may 


fo ſpeak, was come together to the Place, where this new Cauſe was to be determin- 
ed. The unfortunate Virginius addreſſed himſelf to his fellow-Citizens, as he paſſed 
by them, and uttered his Complaints to them, with ſuch an Air of Dignity, that 
he ſeemed rather to demand their Aſſiſtance, than implore it. J, faid he, every Day 
expoſe my Life, for the Safety of your Wives, and your Children. Jou will ſcarce find 
an Officer in the Army, whoſe Intrepidity is better known, and whoſe Exploits are more 
boafted of. But what does it ſignify to preſerve Rome from her Enemies, if her Tyrants 
make her ſuffer all the Violences and Oppreſſions, which would be exerciſed in a City 
taken by Aſſault ? Icilius, for his part, broke in among all the Crowds of the People 


who were aſſembled, and tranſmitted the Rage of his own Mind into theirs. The 


Roman Ladies wept in Silence, and the dumb Eloquence of their Tears was more 


powerful, and affecting, than the Complaints, either of Icilius or Virginius.s Appius 


was informed of the Diſpoſition the People aſſembled were in; but his Love made 
him overlook every thing he had Reaſon to fear. He came to the Forum, ordered 


the Tribunal to be got ready, and fate upon it. He firſt ordered Claudius to be 
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the Army at Tuſculum, to bring back Virginius to the City. They went with ex- Ar. Cravpi- 
| us, c. De- 


cemviri. 


brought near, on one ſide, and Virginia on the other. Her Father and her Defen- 
ders followed her. Claudius ſpoke firſt, as being the Claimant: And this artful Mi- 


niſter of the Tyrant's Iniquity, began with complaining of the little Regard Appius 


had for him. Ought my Intereſt to be neglected, ſaid he, becauſe I am your Client? 
| * 10 I not to have been put in Poſſeſſion of my Slave which T had ſeized, Tefterday ; 


been maintained in the Poſſeſſion of her? To Day, at leaſt, let your Scruples give 


Way to the Goodneſs of my Cauſe. I have brought with me the Witneſſes which will 


tefify what ] ſay, and among the reſt, the Woman who is the Mother of the pretended 


Virginia. Interrogate them. I conſent that my Slave ſball be examined by Torture. 


But let not your Compaſſion for an Afflicted Girl, lead you to overlook the Evidence I 


ring of my Right. The Depoſitions of theſe ſuborned Witneſſes were favourable ro - 


Claudius; but all the Marks of Truth were againſt him. Virginius laid them open 
in the plaineſt manner, in the artleſs Language of a Soldier. He had married 
Numitoria when ſhe was very young; and Virginia his Daughter had come into the 
World, ſoon after that Marriage. Where was the Neceſſity then for Numitoria's 
impoſing a Child upon her Husband ? Or if ſhe had reſolved * ſo uſeleſs a Cheat, 
why ſhould ſhe rather chooſe the Child of a Slave, than one of a free Woman ? Why 
ſhould ſhe impoſe a Girl upon him, rather than a Boy ? Beſides, was it probable, that 
a Contrivance carried on between two Women, ſhould continue ſo long a Secret: 
Or, ar leaſt, would not the Slave have made her Court to her Maſter, as ſoon as 
Numitoria was dead, by diſcovering a Secret to him, which would have put him in 

tet "Tx Poſſeſſion 
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Year of Poſſeſſion of a young Woman, well educated, and of excellent Beauty? Why was 
| RO ME this Myſtery kept undiſcovered till Appius was Decemvir, ſince the Slave, for a lon, 
I, Time paſt, could have no Intereſt to conceal it? And to theſe Preſumptions Virgin 
Ay. Ciavdr- added Proofs. He brought ſome of the moſt conſiderable Women in Rome, who * 
vs, &c. De- poſed, ſome that they had ſeen Numitoria when ſhe was big with Child, and that 
„ ſhe had all the Marks of a breeding Woman; others, that they had aſſiſted at her 
Labour as Relations, and had ſeen her bring into the World the Child now in Dic. 
ute; and laſtly others, that Numitoria had ſuckled her Daughter with her own 
Milk, an evident Mark of her having been pregnant, and a Mother. Theſe Proof, 
were thought unanſwerable by all preſent; whoſe Attention was now wholly fixed on 
Virginia. Her Eyes bathed in Tears, the Modeſty of her Countenance, and her 
Looks fixed on the Ground, as a Victim who expected to die, filled their Minds with 
many moving Reflections. What a Turn is here in Fortune, faid they, a wealthy 
young Woman is going to be made a vile Slave! She is going to exchange the Em. 
braces of a Father, for the haughty Dominion of a Maſter! If our Liberty be once 
made precarious, who can be ſure of a better Fate, either for himſelf or his Children» 
And the Compaſſion of the People was raiſed yet more, by the raviſhing Beauty of 
Dion li, the young Roman. Her Form was more than human, ſays an Hiſtorian, and by her 
B. 11.p.716. Air, one would have taken her for a Goddeſs. | 
ALL that now remained, was for Appius to give Sentence. His Power, his Paſ. 
ſion, the Number of his Flatterers, and che Troops he commanded in Rome, hard- 
ened him, againſt any Remorſe at the notorious Iniquiry he was going to commit. 
And therefore when Silence was made, the Decemvir 128 ſpake thus. This is not 
the firſt Time I have heard of Numitoria's Intrigue, and of her impoſing upon Virginins, 
a Girl who was a Slave. Claudius's Father revealed the Secret to me at his Bea 
when he made me his Son's Guardian. Afterwards I examined into the Matter, and 
found it to be true; but I left it to my Pupil, to recover his Right which had been 
given from him, or to agree with the Parties concerned, when he came of Age. But 
now that the Cauſe is brought before me in Judgment, being obliged to give Sentence 
according to my own perſonal Knowledge, 1, both as Fudge and Witneſs declare, that 
the young Woman belongs to Claudius, and my Sentence is, that ſhe be delivered up to 
him, as his Property. T3 7 PEE VE, 
Lioy B. z. THis Determination, which was fo very ill diſguiſed, diſcovered plainly the ſe- 
4 47. cret Intentions of the Decemuir, to the meaneſt Underſtandings. Virginius was 
no longer Maſter of himſelf. He trembled with Rage, and accompanying his 
Words with a threatning Geſture, faid ; Infamous Wretch, I never deſigned my 
Daughter for thee I educated her for a lawful Husband, and not to Sor the 
Pleaſures of a luftful Raviſher. Muſt then brutal Paſſions take the Place, with 
us, of honourable Marriages * Romans, will you ſuffer theſe Things? The Army 
at leaſt, will have à juſt 12 at thy Villany, and will do thee Fuſtice, and re. 
venge my MWrongs. Upon this, a great Cry was heard all on a ſudden, among the 
People; which was a publick Proof of their Indignation. Appius had been affrighted 
95 at it, if his Friends and Flatterers had not kept up his Confidence. He thought it 
Livy B. 3. neceſlary to intimidate the People on fo critical an Occaſion. I know, ſaid he, with 
5 , an affrighted Air, hat all the laſt Night has been ſpent in Plots and ſeditious Aſem. 
B. 11. 5. 717. blies. Do I then command the Troops here, and have I diſperſed them about in the 
Capitol, and on the Ramparts, in vain? Don t force me to turn thoſe Arms againſt jou, 
which were deſigned only to be employed againſt the Enemy. Let every one retire to his 
o Houſe, and no more preſimme to give Law to Lawgrvers. As for you, Claudius, 
ſeize your Slave, and make uſe of my Guard to diſperſe the Crowd. The imperious 
Tone of a Tyrant, ſurrounded with Troops, dtove away the Multitude. Every one 
128 Livy did not think it proper to put ſo ill- vertheleſs the Greet Hiſtorian aſeribes ſuch a Diſ- 
Judged a Speech in the Mouth of Appius, as Dion. courſe to ow, according to the faithful Memoits 
Hal. makes him ſpeak, before he gave Sentence he made uſe of. It is true, the Magiſtrate does 
againſt Virginia. Not that the Latin Hiſtorian was here act both as Judge and Witneſs, and deter- 
inclined to call it in Queſtion, but the Improbabi- mines barely upon the Strength of his own Teſt- 
lity of the Decemvir's making ſuch a mad Diſ- mony, But though this Diſcourſe ſeems not lo 
courſe, prevented his inſerting it in his Hiſtory, as have the leaſt Appearance of Truth, to thoſe wiv 
he himſelf declares, in his $* Boo . Qzem decree know Virginizs's Right, and the unjuſt Paſſion of 
ſerinonem pratenderit (Appius)-forſan a ve- the Tyrant: Vet it mighe at leaſt colour Over ® 
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ft the Forum ſighing, and with Tears in his Eyes. In the mean time Claudius Year of 
cauſed Virginia to be carried towards his Houſe, and Appius followed him with his K O M E 
Guard. But the unfortunate Father could not yer reſolve to leave his Daugh- „ 
ter, in ſo melancholy a Conjuncture. He walked by her ſide, and kept his Arm Ar. Cravor- 
round her Waſte. Virginia did not fall ſhort of her Father in Tenderneſs, and in v O De- 
aking her Leave of him, made uſe of the moſt moving Appellations. At length they 
came to the fartheſt fide of the Forum, over againſt the Temple 25 of Venus Cloacina. 


| Hebe, 
lt was here Virginius formed the Deſign of ſacrificing his Daughter, rather than ſee 
her diſhonoured. He drew near to Appius, and in a ſuppliant manner, ſaid, Pardon, 
Hy, the ung uarded Words againſt you, which eſcaped me in my firſt Tranſports. Per- 
mit me to ſpeak privately to Virginia one Moment, that I may interrogate her, concern- 
ing her real Birth, and may carry Home with me the Satisfaction of being ſet right in 


ſo mtricate an Affair. Appius could not refuſe Virginius ſo reaſonable a Requeſt, and 
kept at a Diſtance with his Lictors. Virginia ſaw her (elf alone with her Father, 
and her Governeſs. Then, either out of a greater Flow of Tenderneſs, for him to 
whom ſhe owed her Life, or from the Horror, which now affected her more than 
ever, of the Treatment ſhe was to expect, ſhe fell down in a Swoon. Her Governeſs 
held her up, and Vinginius ſeemed for ſome Time very carneſt, in endeavouring to 
bring her to her ſelf. And then, under Pretence of ſeeking for ſome Aſſiſtance, he 
ran to a Butcher's Stall, and ſeizing a Knife, returned to his Daughter, who was yet 
in her Swoon. But before he buried it in her Boſom, he ſaid, Take here, my dear 
Daughter, take here the laſt Pledge of my Love. Go, and follow thy Anceſtors, 
whilft thou art yet free, and pure from Pollution. At which Words, he gave her the | 
fatal Blow, and turning to Av» By this Blood, cried he to him, I devote thy Head : 
to the infernal Gods. The Decemvir inſtantly commanded Virginius to be ſeized ; 
but with the Knife in his Hand, and covered with Blood, he made his Way through 
| the People who flocked round him. Nay he did more. He ran through a great 
part of the City, carrying the Marks of his Fury in his Eyes and Countenance, fol- 
lowed with the Acclamations of the People, who excited him to re-eſtabliſh the 
publick Liberty. At length he arrived at one of the City-Gates, which he got through 
by the Afﬀiſtance of the Multitude which guarded him, and mounting on Horſeback, 
took the Road to the Camp. f | Mig 

C XIII. WrirsT Virginius went to excite the Army againſt Appius, Numitorius and 
laltus raiſed a great Commotion in Rome, among the People. Lhey would not quit 
Vnginids dead Body, which lay a long Time on the Ground in the Forum. They 
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129 Lactantius pretends, B. 20. that the Name 


of Venus Cloacina was taken from the great Cloaca, 
or Common- Shore, in which the Statue of this God- 
& had been found. Tatius, adds this Author, 
conſecrated this Image, with this Inſcription, VE- 
VERI CLOACINE. Cloacinæ ſimulachrum in cloaca 
mnaximg repertum Tatius e & quia, cujus 
et effigies,, 1gnorabat, eæ loco illi nomen impoſuit. 

venerable ſoever Ladtantins's Authority 
may be, it is evident he was miſtaken, in ſuppoſing 
that there were then any Common · Sewers at Rome; 


they were not built till long after Romulus, in the 


Reign of Tarquin the Firſd. What Plizy ſays on 
ts Subject, ſeems more probable. Fore: WAFS, 
lays he, 4 Myrtle, in the ſame Place _ where the 

omans and Sabines laid daun their Arms, and 
ceonciude d the Treaty of Alliance, which pat an end 
1% Ir, which the Rape of tbe Sabine Women, 
"ad oecaſioned. The two. Alion, as ſaon as united 
"mo one, had Recourſe, acting to Cuſtom, to the 


” 


Ceremonies of Expiation, and in er ifying them- 


ſelves, made uſe of ſome of the Branches of this 
Myrtle. This Ceremony was performed near the 
Place, where a Statue was erected to Venus Cloa- 
cina. She was ſo called, adds Pliny, B. 15. c. 29. 
from the old Latin Verb, Cluere, which ſignifies 
to parify. Tatius built a Temple to this Goddels, 
in Memory of the Union of the Romans and Sa- 
bines. This Temple ſtood near the Comitium. T. 
Reverſe of a Medal of the Maſſidian Family, is 
thought, by Antiquaries, to give us t 
the Rails which incloſed.the Comitium. The Word 
CLoacin' in the Medal, points out the Temple of 
the Goddeſs, which ſtood in its Neighbourhood. 
One of the two Romans on the Medal ſeems to be 

utting a Ballot into an Urn, in order to give his 
Ve. Muſſidins probably intended to ſhew the 
Antiquity of his Family, by this Monument, and 
has, he. glorig 10; 90S his Deſcent from the 
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Year of ran rogether from all Quarters, and heard the vehement Exclamations which [cling 
ROME and Numitorins uttered againſt the Tyrant. Alas, ſaid they, unhappy Virginia, 445 
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it neceſſary, that thy Beauty ſhould prove fatal to thee! Was thy Father then reduced 
to the cruel Neceſſity of ſaving thy Honour at the Expence of thy Life ! The Women 


eſpecially, were eloquent on what had happened to Virginia. Are we Mothers, (iq V 
they, only to have our Children taken away from us by Violence? Is this the Reward of J 
Chaſtity and Fruitfulneſs? The whole City was full of theſe Diſcourſes. The People 6 
came round Virginids Body, to exaſperate themſelves the more againſt the Decemviri 4 
They were taught by Numitorius and {cilius, to demand the Re-eſtabliſhment of the wy 
antient Government, and to ſigh after the Reſtitution of the Tribunes. In the mean R 
time Appius, who kept himſelf ſhut up in his Houſe, was equally tormented to ſee ſo MMR ” 
many Crimes prove abortive, and to find all the People filled with a juſt Indigna. WM ”* 
tion againſt him. His Grief had reduced him to ſuch a Condition, that he was T 
ſcarce Maſter of his Reafon. Inſtead of appealing the People, by giving Way to an 
their juſt Reſentments; inſtead of ſoothing them with Careſſes, that he might af. cal 
terwards have an Opportunity of purging himſelf, from the ſtrong Suſpicions they Cl 
had conceived of him ; every Step he took, tended only to inflame their Rage. | up 
He ſent out Lic tors, with Orders to ſeize Icilius, and carry away the dead Body, . ** 
But Jcilius refuſed ro obey. And the Multitude would not ſuffer the Lictors to get the 
to him, and tear him away from his dear <. x Upon this, Appius was raſh Wl Ne 
enough, to come to execute his Orders, in Perſon. A choſen Company of young W ric 
Patricians, who were entirely devoted to the Decemviri, attended the Tyrant. Bur of, 
he found the People, who held rogether againſt him, had Heads to lead them. And lick 
indeed, Yalerins and Horatius, the two ſworn Enemies of the Decemviri, had come an 
to the Forum, upon the firſt News of Appius's march. Their Guard was more nu- {tra 
merous than his, and all the People were for them. They therefore placed them- the 
ſelves near the Corps, which cauſed all the Uproar, and ſurrounded Icilius, who could d 
not be ſeparated from ir. They at firſt repulſed the Lictors, and gave them to un- Cor 
derſtand, that they had neither Law nor Power on their fide; that the Decemuir, Sol 
their Maſter, was only a private Man in Rome; and that his Strength was not ſupe- Kon 
rior to theirs. Nevertheleſs Appius advanced to ſupport his Officers. His Company othe 
followed him, and the Lictors ſurrounded the two Senators. Theſe began at fit hie 
with Invectives; with which they loaded the Tyrant. Then they fell upon his At- they 
tendants, knocked down ſome, and beat others, whilſt the People broke the Faſces. then 
Appius was therefore obliged to retire, and took another Step, as unwiſe as the for- more 
mer. He fled to the Temple of Yulcan for Refuge, and cauſed the People to be rs 


Decemvir was often interrupted with Hiſſes. And whilſt he was haranguing, al- 


vocates, partly by the Regard they had for them, and partly by their Impatience © 
ſee the antient Government re-eſtabliſhed, and the Decemvirate aboliſhed. Appius Fs 


would have at once deſtroyed, both the Head, and the Author of the Tyranny. 22 
F. XIV. VALERIUS and Horatius had already gained great Advantages o. ow any 
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called ro him there, as if they had been ſtill in his Intereſts. There he inveighed 
bitterly againſt thoſe who defended Jcilius and Virginia, pretended to exerciſe the 
Authority of a Tribune of the People, and demanded that the Diſturbers of the pub- 
lick Peace ſhould be thrown headlong from the Capitol. But the Diſcourſe of the 


rius and his Party carried the Body of Virginia to the Top of a Flight of Steps, from 
whence the People might conveniently ſee it. Afterwards they choſe out a Place in 
the Forum, from whence they could ſpeak ſo as to be heard by the People. So that 
there were two Aſſemblies, and two Orators, in different Parts of the Forum, declain- | 
ng againſt one another, at the ſame Time. A great Number of Auditors very ſoon 

_—_ to run to Valerius. No Body was left with the Decemvir, but ſome of 
the calots for the Decemviri, and an Handful of ſuch cowardly Fellows, as ale 
always Slaves to Men in preſent Power, and ready to deſert them, as ſoon as they 
think their Ruin certain. The reſt of the People were drawn away to Virginias Ad- 


therefore ſeeing his Auditors deſert him, had no Remedy left, bur ro hide his Face 
with his Robe, and ſeek for Refuge in a neighbouring Houſe. Had he continued 
any longer in the Forum, he would have been ſtoned, and the People of Rome 


Appius, when Oppius arrived to defend his Collegue. This Plebeian Decemui Bl ide! 
choſe the moſt 4 ry Method of the many RG was ropoſed to him. Th WI & 5 
was to aſſemble the Senate, in order to put an end to a Diſpute, the Conſequencs 131 4 
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of which were much to be feared. Upon this, the People grew quiet in a very Year of 
little Time. They promiſed themſelves, that when the Senators were aſſembled, they x N E 
would put an end to Tyranny, by deſtroying the Decemvirate. But The Fathers, <=. 
who were then at Rome, were doubtleſs, for the moſt part, Friends to the Decem- Ap. Cravor- 
uri. At leaſt, the Decree they made was favourable to them. It ordered the People vs, G, De- 
to behave themſelves peaceably, and gave a Commiſſion to ſome young Senators, to 
go to the Camp, which was then 130 near Algidus, to prevent the Seditions Yirginins 
might raiſe in it. But a new ſight put the Populace in Motion again. Yirginia's 
Relations came to the Forum, in deep Mourning, to fetch away her Body. This Dion. Hal. 
was a Proof that they did not acquieſce in the Decemvir's Sentence. They would “! 
not have made ſo coſtly a Funeral for a Woman, whom they owned to be a Slave. 
The Funeral-Proceſſion paſſed in good Order through the chief Streets of the City, 
and Virginia was expoſed to every one's Eyes. The Women and their Daughters 
came out of their Houſes in Crowds, and honoured this innocent Victim to Roman 
Chaſtiry, with their Tears. The pooreſt threw Nolegays, and Crowns of Flowers, 
upon the Bier on which ſhe lay. Others pulled oft the Ribbons from their Heads, 
and their Girdles, and other Fineries, to adorn the Litter with them. Some cut off 
their Hair, and ſpread it over the dead Body. Whilſt the Merchants furniſhed all 
Neceſſaries for the Funeral gratis. There was an Emulation, who ſhould make the 
richeſt Preſents, for the Decoration of the Proceſſion. In ſhort, nothing was talked 
of, in Rome, but Virginia's Funeral. Theſe Expreſſions of the Sentiments of the Pub- 
lick, turned much to Appius Shame, and the Decemvirate became more odious than 
can be expreſſed. Nevertheleſs, the Fear of the Troops that remained in Rome, re- 
ſtrained the People from Inſurrections, and Yalerins did not think it yet proper, to put 
the City in Arms. | 
XV. Bur in the Camp of the five Legions, which were ſent againſt the Aqui, the Zis B. ;. 
Commotion was greater. Virginius 13 arrived there, after it was Night, when the « 50 
Soldiers were at Supper. He was accompanied by about four hundred Citizens of TSS 
Rome, who followed him in ſmall Companies, and entered the Camp one after an- 
other. As for himſelf, he paſſed through the advanced-Guards, with the Knife, with 
which he had ſtabbed his Daughter, in his Hand, and all covered with Blood ; and 
they left their Poſts, to hear an Account of an Adventure, in which they thought 
themſelves. concerned. Virginius invited them to follow him, and the Tears he Red 
increaſed their Curioſity. In this Condition he paſſed through the Tents. The Noiſe 
of thoſe that followed him, made the Soldiers come out with Lamps and Torches in 
their Hands. And this Appearance made his Harangue the more moving. Art length 
he came to one of the Openings of the Camp, where ſeveral Ways met, and placed 
himſelf on an Eminence, that he might be heard the further. Thoſe about him were 
al filent, and he ſpake thus. Dont impute to me, dear fellow Soldiers, a Crime which 
Appius's Tyra as forced me to commit. 1 have murdered my own Daughter. This 
u the K 15 which juſt now buried in her Boſom. Great Gods! I tremble yet at the 
Thoughts of it! But let the Odium of ſo barbarous an Action fall upon the true Au- 
thor of it ! Virginia was dearer to me than my Life; but her Life was not ſo dear to 
me, as her Chaſtity. The chief of our Tyrants, had laid a Plot againſt my Daughter's 
Liberty and Honour. And T have by. one Wee her from Slavery and Infamy. 
My Tenderneſs has made me cruel ; and nothing could make me ſurvive the Loſs of her, 
but the ardent Deſire of revenging it. It is your Aſſiſtance, therefore, dear fellow-Sol- 
ders, it is your Aſſiſtance, that 7 implore. Tou have Wrves, Siſters, and Daughters, 
if your own. And to what Inſults will they not be expoſed, if Appius fb eſcape Livy B. z. 
wil Impunity, which will only make him the more audacious in his Debaucheries ? His © 50 
Inontinence can do no more "Miſchief in my Family. It behoves you, to look to yours ; 
and by ſhedding of the Blood of the guilty, to protect them from a Diſhonour, which I 
ould no otherwi e prevent, than by red ing that of an innocent Daughter. | 
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130 Livy places the Roman Camp upon the Hill of the other Hiſtorians, . eſpecially. of Liuy and 
Vecilius. But he is the only Hiſtorian who menti- Dion. Hal. when he ſays, that Virginius carried 
ons any Hill of that Name. Eutropius ſpeaks only his Daughter's Body to the Camp, and ſnewed him- 
O the Hill Agidus; and Livy himſelf tells us, a ſelf to the Soldiers, with it bleeding in his Arms. 
lttle before, that the Legient had taken Poſſeſſion Beſides, it is not eaſy to imagine, how he could 
of that Poſt. CCC et above ſixteen Miles from Rome, in ſo ſhort a 


131 Aurelius Vickor's Account differs from that Time, and with ſo heavy a Burden. Tt 
E 6 H VIRGINIUS 
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Year of VIRGINIUS ſpoke theſe Words, with the Tone and Geſture of a . 0 
R O M E out of his Senſes. All that were preſent cried out, that they were ready to revenge = C 
W, his Injuries, and the publick Liberty. In the mean time, they enquired of the Citi. J 


AF. Ci aun. Zens; who were come to the Army from Rome, and learned from them all the Par. e 
vs, &c. De. ticulars of fo affecting a Story. Thoſe that arrived laſt, exaggerated the Miſerics o@ . ! 
derbe, the City. They reported that Appius, being purſued by the Citizens, was forced to " 
/ baniſh himſelf from Rome, and that the whole City was in a Combuſtion, And " 
this News had like to have made the Soldiers ſnatch up the Roman Eagles immeg;. WY ch 
ately, and decamp. They inſtantly called upon their Commanders by Name, azz WI *' 
deſired them to be their Leaders. Several ſubaltern Officers went out of their Tentz WM 
and without Fear, publickly declared the perſonal Grievances they had ſuffered fm ſh 
che Tyrants. The five Decemviri, who commanded the Army, on their Parts, held a fb 
Council of War, in order to find Means to appeaſe the Tumult. Word was broughc BW 
them, that the Soldiers were retired to their Tents, and all was quiet. The Reſult af * 
the Conſultation was this, that Virginius, the Author of the Diſorder, ſhould be our MW thi 
under Arreſt the next Day ; that the Army ſhould immediately decamp, march 5 
into the Enemys Country, and be carried as far out of the reach of hearing what . *: 
py at Rome, as was poſſible. The Decemviri did not know, that the Centurics Wl M: 
ad conſpired together to exterminate the Decemvirate, and re. eſtabliſſ the antient W fro 
| Form of Government. The next Day therefore Vinginius was ſummoned to appea MW Ca 
at the General's Quarters. But the reſt of the Centurions oppoſed it, and kept him ren 
under their Protection. And when they were informed of the Deſign of leading An 
away the Army, in order to penetrate into the Country of the CE they openly MW Art 
murmured at it, and reproached their Commanders. Tow have indeed, ſaid they to WM © 
them, managed Matters ſo well hitherto, that we have Reaſon to expect great Thins Wl. 
from this new March. Victory will as ſurely attend you in this, as ut has done all th i Get 
10 of the Campaign. What a Shame is it for you, that the moſt flouriſhing Arm) Will © 
ome has ſeen, ſhould continue all this while unattrve! The Enemy do what they pleaſe, M 
before your Faces. They ravage our Country, erect Trophies on our Lands, and tale Ray 
from us our Houſes, our Tents, our Slaves, and our Proviſions. -Virginius therefore, Cor 
ſeeing himſelf well ſupported, gave a Looſe to his Reſentments. He preſſed the Ci. 4 
turions to ſnatch up the Eagles, carry away the Colours, and march out of the Camp, mer 
without the Privity of their Generals. And one ſingle religious Scruple, was the only WW 50 


thing that ſuſpended a little the Execution of it. They were afraid of violating thole 
facred Bonds, their military Oaths, and of profaning the Eagles, which were looked lle 
upon in the Camp, as a kind of Deities. Little Temples were built there for them, o 
and they were never taken out from thence, but with the Conſent of the Gene- 7 
rals, and after having conſulted the Angurs. But Virginius diſpelled thefe vain Fears. | 2 1 


Our Oaths, faid he, 8 us to Obedience to lawful Generals. Whereas, i 
are not they, who now command us, Uſurpers, whoſe Authority is expired, and who Wil 8 


have no manner of Superiority over us, but what our Cowaratce gives them leave to | 
aſſume ? Theſe Words determined the Army to ſhake off the Yoke of the Tyrants. — 


They all looked ſtedfaſtly on one another, encouraged one another to revolt, and in Þ 

an inſtant, by a fort of Enthuſiaſm, the Eagles were plucked from the Ground, the oy 
Army followed their Standards, marched out of the Camp, and took the Road to vith 
Rome. There remained only a few Centurions and Soldiers with the Decemviri, who | M 85 


were not to be compared with the Deſerters, for Number. The latter continued their i 
March all Day, and did not reach the Neighbourhood of Rome, till toward Night. Wl 7 © 
Upon their Arrival the City was in a general Conſternation. The Citizens thought | HUN 
the, Aqui had had Knowledge of their inteſtine Diviſions, and were come to be- il 
ſiege them. But they took Courage, when they faw a Roman Army paſſing through ill. 
the City, without committing the leaſt Violence, proteſting that they had ſeparat. Þ 
ed themlelyes from the Deremvuiri, only out of . Regard to the publick Good, and BI | © 7 
marching in good Order towards the Hill Aventinus, to encamp there. This a 
Hill, which overlooked. Rome, was then but thinly inhabited, and had par BF ber tt 
Ground enough for a Camp. There the Army entrenched themſelves, naar EE 

Len, ig, the Temple of Diana. In the mean time, Oppius the Deremvir, cauled the S. Bi er 
nate to aſſemble; for Appius, the Author of all theſe Misfortunes, apparel * 
more in publick. The Conſeript Fathers choſe. ro act a moderate Part. They on) WM Taye: 

a * a 4 


ſent 
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ſent three 132 Senators of Diſtinction to the Army, on the Hill Aventinus; with Year of 7 
Orders to ask, in the Name of the Senate, why they had left their Generals, and R O M E 
with what Intent they bad given over the War againſt the Enemy, and were come to r 
encamp under the Walls of Rome. The Anſwer was eaſy; but the Deſerters had not Ar. C Laub! 
et choſen themſelves a Head, and no private Man dared to give an Anſwer for the v, & De- 
whole Body. Theſe therefore all cried out with one Voice, Let Valerius and Hora- N 

tius be ſent to us ! Me will ſend no Anſwer to the Senate, but by them. Upon which 

the Deputies returned to Rome, and made a Report of their Negotiation to the 

Senate. 
VIRGINIUS was ſtruck with the unexpected Fearfulneſs the Troops had 

ſhewn, when interrogated by the Meſlengers from the Senate. This made him ſen- 

ible, that Heads were wanted to govern the Multitude, and to be its Mouth. Accord- 

ingly, it was agreed to chooſe ten, under the Name of Military Tribunes. The Troops 

were deſirous to have Vinginius at the Head of them, and prayed him to accept of 

the Command they offered him. But he made the Soldiers this Anſwer ; Reſerve the 

kind Regard you have for me, againſt a more favourable Opportunity. My Daughter 

is dead, and 1 have not yet revenged it. No kind of Honour will become me, till her 

Manes are appeaſed. My Rage againſt the Tyrants is ſo violent, that you cannot expect 

from me ver) prudent, or moderate Counſels. I ſhall be of more Service to our common 

Cauſe, by acting in it, as a private Perſon. One M. Oppius therefore, a very diffe- Dion. Hal. 
tent Man from the Decemvir, was choſen into the Place which Yirgmins refuſed ; B. 11. P. 724. 
And nine Collegues were joined with him. Under theſe military Governors the 
Army, deſigned againſt the Aqui, kept themſelves at the Gates of Rome, without 
committing any Devaſtations in the Roman Territory. | 
F. XVI. Taz three Legions ſent againſt the Sabines, paid as little Deference to their Livy B. z. 
Generals. The Maſlacre of the incomparable Sicinnius had provoked them: And © 51 
created in them a Diſpoſition to revolt, which Numitorius and Icilius exceedingly 

increaſed, by their Account of the Death of Virginia, which inſpired them with new 

Rage againſt the Decemvirate. Theſe Legions would have gone away from their \ 
Commanders, as ſoon as they retired to Cruſtuminum, if the Fear of the other five 

Legions, commanded by Cornelius, bad not kept them in their Duty. The Defection 

therefore of that General's Camp from him, was an Example which Fabinss Army 

followed. Jcilius, who was at the Head of the Revolt, led on the Revolters towards 

Rome. And in his March he was informed, that the Army encamped on the Aven- 

tinus had choſen ten Tribunes. Upon which, he cauſed his Body of Forces to chooſe the 

like Number of Commanders, leſt in the future Election of Tribunes of the People, the 

Electors ſhould confine themſelves to the ten Military Tribunes, already choſen on the 

Hill Aventinus. After this Precaution, which concerned himſelf, becauſe he aſpired 

at being a Tribune of the People, he continued his March towards Rowe. He entered [ 
the City, with Colours flying, by the Gate Collina, and after having marched through | 
the Streets, in order of Battel, arrived at the Hill Aventinus. There the two Ar- | 
mies united, under the Government of twenty Military Tribunes, reſolved for the 
future to obey only two Generals, Oppius and 33 Manlius. Theſe two appointed 
themſelves a Council, conſiſting of all the Certurions in the Army, and governed it 
wich more Prudence than could have been expecteeeem. bod 

F. XVII. In the mean time, Oppius the Decemuir thought to have put an end to theſe 
Misfortunes, by the Intervention of the Senate. Ne cauſed the Senators to aſſemble, 
by drawing them one after another, from their Houſes: They met daily; but their 
dittings were. ſpent. in Diſputes, without. coming to any fixed Reſolutions. The 
Majority was for deputing Valerius and Horatius to the confederate Armies on the 
Hill Aventinus; bur theſe two illuſtrious Patricians refuled to go, till the Decem- 
uri had laid down. But the latter inſiſted on continuing in their Offices, till 
the Twelve Tables were entirely confirmed : For the two laſt, at leaſt, had not yet 
been accepted in Comitia by Centuries. Theſe tedious Deliberations tired the two 
Armies. They therefore rclolyed to go and encamp at ſome Diſtance from Rome, 
for the. greater Convenience of getting Proviſions. And upon this Occaſion they 
remembred the Sacred Mountain, which was formerly ſo famous for the firſt Separa- 


132 Theſe, three Conſular Perſons were Spurins 133 Livy calls him Aanilius, and not Man: 
Tarpeins, Caius Julius, aud Publius Sulpicins int. cf a aer adly oth 
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Year of tion of the Roman People. That Name alone, ſaid the Troops, will be ſufficient 
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c. 52. 


terrified the 1 
ſhort, they promiſed to lay down their Authority, provided the Senate would take 
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E to put the Senate in mind of the Conſtancy of the People in mſiſting on their Rig his, 


and make them ſenſible, that it will not be poſſible for them to have Peace at Home 
till they have reſtored us our Tribunes of the People. The two Armies therefore took 
the Road to the Sacred Mountain, without committing the leaſt Diſorder in the; 
March, and when they arrived there, fortified themſelves upon it, and obſerved the 
ſame exa& Diſcipline, for which their. Anceſtors had been admired. The Soldier 
when they decamped from the Aventinus, were followed by all the Citizens of 
Rome, with their Wives, and Children. What have we to do, faid they, in a Cijy, 
where neither Liberty nor Honour is any longer ſafe? So that Rome was then no bet- 
ter than a vaſt Deſart. The Fathers were ſurprized, as they came to the Senate— 
Houſe, to ſee the Streets without Tradeſmen and Artificers, and the Forum without 
any People in it. And then the Majority of the Houſe ſpoke the ſame Language a8 
Valerius and Horatius. Shall we fuffer the Obſtinacy of the Decemviri to make our 
Country deſolate * What Pleaſure can they have in governing a deſerted City, and empty 
Houſes ? Their Lictors do now almoſt exceed in Number all the reſt of the Inhabitanis 
of Rome. What will become of us, if a foreign Enemy, or our own mutmons Troops 
come and inveſt us? Do you pretend, Decemviri, to maintain your ſelves in your Sove- 
reignty, till the Republick is utterly deftroyed ? Rome cannot fubſiſt without Citizens, 
nor will the People be ſatisfied without Tribunes. They formerly forced our Anceſtors 
to create them: And they have ſmce found ſo much Benefit from their Protection, that 
they are obſtinate in demanding them again. Have not our own Severities to the Pey- 
ple, made it neceſſary that they ſhould have them? Give Way, Decemviri, to their 
Pretenſions. Reſtore the Senate its Conſuls, and the People their Tribunes. Then the 


Republick will flouriſh as much as ever, enjoy Tranquillity at Home, and be victoriuus 1 


Abroad. The Decemviri, who were Generals, in vain demanded, upon their return 


from the two Camps, that the Conſpirators ſhould be puniſhed. The Senators were I 


almoſt unanimouſly of Yaleriuss Opinion, who voted for the depoſing of the Decem- 
viri, and for rom, the Troops an Amneſty for what was paſſed. This thoroughly 
Decemviri, who were already frighted at the Retreat of the People. In 


them under its Protection, to guard them againſt the Violence of their Enemies. 
Then Yalerius and Horatius, when inveſted with full Powers, to treat with the Army 


and People, on whatever Conditions they thought reaſonable, accepted of the Depu- 


tation to the Mons Facer. 


IT is not to be conceived what Joy. the Arrival of theſe two Senators ſpread, all 


over the Camp. They had been the Defenders of the publick Intereſt from the be- 
ginning of the Uſurpation of the Decemviri. And they had been the Perſons, who 
had now brought the Affair to bear at laſt. In ſhort, they were the two Mediators 


the Troops ſo much deſired. The latter began with returning them Thanks, for their 


Zeal for the publick Good. Tcilius was the Speaker, who was commiſſioned to treat 
with the Depurics of the Senate. He was intruſted by the Council of the Reyolters 
to demand two Things. 1. The Re-cſtabliſhmenr of the Tribunes of the People, and 


the right of Appeal, from the Deciſions of the Conſuls to them. 2. The Puniſh- | 


ment of the Decemviri, who they intended ſhould be burnt alive. But the wiſe De- 
puties made a grear deal of Difference between the two Articles. One, faid they, 4 
the Diftate of Reaſon, the other the Effect of Paſſion. It is for your 4 7 ſake, that 
you deſere the Revival of the Tribunate, and not in order to authorize Licentiouſnes. 
This is a juſt Demand. But as to the Puniſhment of the Decemviri, we forgive #- 
deed your carrying your Reſentments ſo far as to' deſire it; but we ſhould never forgive 
our ſelves, if we were'to grant ſuch a Requeſt. Ought their Injuſtice to be reveng ed 
by 4 more ſhameful Tniquity ? The Senate has not yet declared you innocent, and do jou 
already pretend to giue Law to it? At this Rate, the mutual Hatred of the People, 
and the Patricians will never end, but in mutual Cruelties. Tou are offered a Shell 
for your Defence; dont take the Sword too, to begin an Attack. Is it not enov, h 10 
Satisfy you, that whenever you ſhall have your Tribunes reſtored to you's * 
have i in your Power, to condemn even the Patricians themſelves, þ; your Suffr ages * 
Be content then, for the preſent, with recovering your Houſes, your Liberty, and your 


Proteors. - The People ſubmitted to theſe ſtrong Reaſons, threw themfelves entirely 
into the Hands of che Deputies, and empowered them to make what 9 
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them, they thought fit. Yalerims and Horatius returned to Rome, and their Report, Year of 
was heard by the Senate with Attention, and received with Joy. Nine of the De- x O M E 


cemviri, when they underſtood the People did not demand their Heads, readily con- 


{enred to grant them every Thing elle they asked. Appius was the only Man, who Av. Capt. 
us, Ec. De- 


thought himſelf loſt. To re-eſtabliſh the Tribuneſhip, ſaid he, is to put Arms into 
the Hands of the People. I find my Execution is only poſtponed. And my Life muſt 
be ſacrificed to the pnblick Hatred! But ſince it muſt be ſo, let us begin with di- 


weſting our ſelves of the Decemvirate. 


Accordingly, the Senate paſled a Decree, 


whereby they aboliſhed the Decemvirate, and re-eſtabliſhed the Tribunes of the Peo- 


le : And that the latter might be legally choſen, they nominated N. 


umtis 134 Farins, 


who was then Pontifex 135 Maximus, to preſide at the Election. After this, they 


count of their Separation. 


decreed, that neither the 136 People, nor the Troops, ſhould ever be moleſted, on ac- 
And then the Decemviri immediately reſigned. Thoſe 


Citizens that were left in Rowe were aſſembled, and, in their Preſence, the ten Sove- 
reigns laid down their Offices. This happy News was carried to the Camp by the 
two Deputies, and proclaimed in a lawful Aſſembly. Upon which, the Troops de- 


kyed no longer to return to Rome, with the People that had followed them. 


After 


they had paſſed through the City, they went and encamped a ſecond Time, on the 


Hill Aventinus. 


There the Pontifex Maximus proceeded to the Election of ten Tri- 


bunes of the People. The three firſt choſen were Virginius, Icilius, and Numitorins. 
The People 137 intended this as an Acknowledgment, that chey now owed their Deli- 
verance to the Father, and Defenders of Virginia, as Rome had formerly been indebted 
for her Liberty, to the Father and Defenders of Lucretia. Nothing perhaps was 


134 Aſconias gives him, who was Pontifex Maxi- 
mus at this time, the Name of Marcus Papyrius, 
and not that of Quintus Furius. And Sigonius in- 
clines to the ſame Opinion. His Reaſon is, that 
the Hiſtorians have hitherto made no mention of 
any Quintus Furius; whereas Marcus Papyrins has 


already appeared upon the Stage more than once. 


135 As there was no Magiſtrate in being, after 
the Abdication of the Decemviri, who had a right 


to aſſemble the Comitia, the Senate gave the Pon- 
tifex Maximus for the time being, an extraordinary 


Commiſſion to do it. And indeed Numa had not only 
given him the Superintendency in all "Things relat- 
ing to the Worſhip of the Gods; but had likewiſe 
made him ſupreme Arbitrator between the Magi- 
ſtrates and the People. By this Preheminence of 
Office, he had a right to puniſh the Refractory, ac- 
cording to the Crimes they had committed contrary 
to Law; and that without Appeal, either to Se- 
nate, or Comitia. So that, according to Sigonius, 
it was neceſſary for a Man to have paſſed through 
the greateſt Offices in the Republick, before he 
could be made a Pontifex Maximus. The Inſpec- 
tion of this Magiſtrate extended ſo far, that Feſtus 
pro him the Title of Judge, both of divine and 
uman Things. Cicero, ſpeaking of the Pontifices, 
fays, it was their Buſineſs to provide for the Wel- 
fare of Religion, and the good Order of the Re- 
publick. We ſhall have frequent Occaſions to 
mention the Prerogatives, and Duties, of this ſu- 
preme Dignity. | 
136 Dion. Hal. adds, that while they were buſy 
in putting an end to theſe Troubles, ſome Officers 
arrived from the Camp of Fidena, to complain of 
the Deſerters, and to demand a Decree of the Se- 
nate, for puniſhing the guilty. Upon which Cor- 
velius propoſed, that the Rebels ſhould be obliged 
to return to the Camp, and that the Generals ſhould 
have a Power of puniſhing the Heads of the Sedi- 
ton at Diſcretion. But the Motion was rejected. 
L. Valerius ſhewed, that to uſe Rigour, would be 
to make the Diſeaſe incurable ; and that therefore 
in ſuch nice Conjunctures, it would be beſt, to 
proceed with Moderation, and endeavour at an Ac- 
commodation. | 

137 According to Livy, not only the three Tri- 
bunes, Aulus Virginius, Lucius Icilius, and Publius 

mitorius, Virginia's Uncle, were choſen at this 


Election, which was made by Comitia, and held by 
the Pontifex Maximus; but alſo Caius Siciunius, 
(Son or Grandſon of the famous Sicinnius Bellutus, 
who was raiſed to the 7. 3 when the Ple- 
beians, confederating againſt the Nobility, retired 
the firſt time to the Sacred Mountain;) and Marcus 
Duilius; who had already been Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, before the Creation of the Decemviri, and had 
laboured with an indefatigable Zeal, to reunite the 
People and Senate, in this Year, when Appins's 
Tyranny had brought ſo many Misfortunes on 
the Republick. To theſe five Tribunes were added 
five others, viz. Marcus Titinnins, Marcus Pom- 
ponius, Caius Apronius, Publius Villius, and Cains 
Appius. Theſe latter were elected, ſays the Latin 

iſtorian, not ſo much to give them an honourable Re- 
ward for paſt Services, as in order to incline them to 
promote the Intereſts of the People; who promiſed 
themſelves hey would zealouſly protect them. By 
making one Publius Villius one of the ten new 
Tribunues, we follow, as we think our ſelves oblig- 
ed to do, the Conjecture of Sigouius. It is true in 
the MSS. we read Appius Fulius, and not Publius 
Villias ; but this learned Author ſuſpects that to be 
a Miſtake of the Copyiſts. His Reaſons for his 
Correction are theſe. 1. That none of the Ju- 
lian Family ever had the Name of Appius. This 
Name was given only to Sabines, or to Men of 
Roman Families, which were originally Sabine. 


Such were one Appius Herdunius, and one Appius 


Claudius. 2. That none but Pleberans had yet been 
Tribunes of the People. Whereas the Julian Fa- 
mily was Patrician. And it is therefore improba- 
ble, that one of them ſhould be choſen to exerciſe 
a Plebeian's Office ſo early, as in the Year 304. 
3. Sigonius thinks we ought to read Villius inſtead 
of Julius, not only becauſe the Tr:bazeſhip was molt 
likely to be given to the former, who was a Ple- 
beian, but likewiſe becauſe the Copyiſts have actu- 
ally confounded theſe two Names, more than 
once. Nevertheleſs, we muſt acknowledge, that 
it was not uncommon among the Romans, for 
Clients, or Freed-mey, to take the Names of their 
Maſters or Patrons, in Honour to themſelves. So 


that this 1 might have been of that Number. 


And the Reader has a right to embrace which Opi- 
nion he likes beſt. 


More 


6 I 
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Vear of more glorious in the antient Romans, than this ſteady Love of Chaſtity, by which 
ROM E alone the two firſt Revolutions in their State were brought about. They ſeem to 
naue had more Indulgence for any other Attacks upon their Liberty. But when Ar. 
Interregnum. tempts were made on the Honour of their Wives, and Daughters, they were ſo im- 
placable in their Revenge, as to overturn every Thing, rather than let them elcape 
unpuniſhed. | 

C. XVIII. Wrar now remained, in order to the perfect Re-eſtabliſhment of the Repub- 
lick, was to aſſemble all the ſeveral Orders, in the Campus Martius, and there to chooſe 
two Conſuls. None of the Patricians were then in the Magiſtracy, and indeed, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, Rome was yet without Governors. So that, either the Pontifex Maxi. 
mus 35 muſt have preſided himſelf at theſe Comitia, during the Interregnum, in right 
of his Office, or nominated a Preſident. But however that were, the Centuries 
which conſiſted of all the Citizens of Rome, as well Noble, as Pleberan, had Regard 
to the Services ſo lately done their Country, by Yalerius and Horatius; and named 
them for 139 Conſuls. They immediately entered upon the Execution of their Offices, 
but did not enjoy them a whole Year. The Decemviri had at leaſt uſurped their 
Offices for the firſt Months of it. But notwithſtanding the Shortneſs of their Go- 
vernment, theſe new Conſuls found Means to ſignalize themſelves, both in War, and 

Peace. 
Year of LUCIUS Valerius 139 Potitus, and Marcus Horatius Barbatus, his Collegue, 
RO M E were both of thoſe Families which were called Populares, or Popular. Though de- 
CCCIV. ſcended from the moſt illuſtrious Patricians, they had always adhered to the Intereſts 
8 of the People, and this Inclination had been tranſmitted from Father to Son. Vat. 
Les Porr vius had derived this Love of the People, with the Blood of Poplicola his Grandfather, 
Lion dd. and Horatius with that of his Grandfather M. Horatius Pulvillus. Theſe two Cm- 
Baxzarus, ſuls kept the Promiſe they had made the People on the Sacred Mountain, of favouring 
1 them in every Thing, and doing them ſignal Service, in caſe they ſhould be choſen into 
11. 5. 725. Office. Upon this new change then, they were wholly bent upon giving the Ple- 
beians a Superiority over the Senate. This was evident from the Laws they made in 
it. Formerly, the Ordinances made by the People in Comitia by Tribes, obliged only 
the Plebeians. In order to a Law's being of general Obligation upon all the different 
Orders of Men in the Republick, it was neceſſary it ſhould be confirmed in Comitia 
by Centuries. Beſides, it is well known, the Plebeians had the Aſcendant in the Co- 
mitia by Tribes, and the Patricians in the Comitia by Centuries. But the new 
Conſuls now enacted, 140 that the Decrees of the Tribes ſhould be as univerſally obſerved 
by the Patricians, as thoſe of the Centuries were by the Plebeians. This was eſta- 
bliſhing a great Equality between two Bodies, which had always oppoſed and rivalled 
Livy B. z. one another. Nay, the Conſuls did not ſtop here. In order to ſecure the Republick 
6. 55. for ever againſt the Tyranny of Magiſtrates, inveſted with unlimited Authority, like 
the Decemviri; and in order to maintain the Tribunes in perpetual Poſſeſſion of their 
Right of judging any Cauſes, which were brought to their Tribunal by Appeal; they 
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138 It is not probable, that when there were no 
Conſals, the Pontifex Maximus had a right, by ver- 
tue of his Office, to aſſemble the People by Centu- 
ries, and preſide at the Election of theſe chief Ma- 

iſtrates. The Roman Story gives us no one In- 

ance of it. Beſides, it belonged to the Comitia 
5 Tribes, to elect the Pontifex Maximus. So 
that it ſeems improper for a Magiſtrate, who was 
choſen by the Plebeians, to preſide, when the Peo- 
ple were aſſembled by Centuries, to chooſe new 
Conſuls. And Tally, Ep. 9. to Attic. B. 9. gives 
us a Reaſon for it. No inferior Magiſtrate, ſays 
he, is permitted to propoſe another of a ſuperior Au- 
thority. For this Reaſon, the Pretors, or Cenſors, 
never preſided in the Conſular Comitia, i. e. in the 
Comitia which choſe the Conſuls. So that, Livy's 
Account is moſt e who ſays, the Senate 
reduced the Publick to the State of an Interregnum, 
and created a Preſident, under whoſe Direction, 
the Comitia might be aſſembled. 

139 L. Valerius Poplicola Potitus, was Son of 
the famous Publius Valerius, who loſt his Life in 
defending the Capitol againſt Herdonins. Marcus 


4 


Horatias was the Grandſon of him, who had been 
Conſul with Publius Valerius, after the Expulfion of 
the Targquins, and had dedicated the Capitol. Dio- 
dorus Siculus is defective, as uſual, in the Names 
of theſe two Conſuls. Zonaras pretends, upon the 
Credit of ſome Annaliſts, that theſe two chief 
Magiſtrates of the Republick, who had hitherto 
had the Name of Prætors, began to have the Title 
of Conſuls given them, 2 libertati plebis conſulu- 
erunt; i. e. becauſe they had provided for the Inte- 
reſts and Liberty of the Plebeiant, in Prejudice to 
the Authority of the Patricians, oy having decreed, 
that whatever ſhould be concluded on ia the Com. 
tia by Tribes, ſhould have the Force of a Law, 10 
all Citizens, without Diſtinction; Lr quod Tribatm 
plebs julſiſſet, Populum teneret. Livy B. 8. 

140 If this Law was in force at firſt, it is clear, 
it afterwards ſunk into Diſuſe ; ſince, according to 
Livy B. 3. Publius Philo renewed it, long after i 
had been made. Pliny affirms, it was again pro” 
mulged, a third Time, by Hortenſius, the Vis 
Fator. 


enacted, 


to ſign 
thority 
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enacted likewi le, 141 That for the future, no Magiſtrates, of any kind, ſhould be created, and Year of 
with a. ſupreme Authority, without Appeal, and that it ſh 
k:ll the Authors of ſuch an Innovation. By this Means, the People were — 


feed from all Fear of being any more deprived of the Privilege of having recourſe Licws V. 
LERIUS PoTI- 


rus, and M. 


jroeſted, 


In oe TO 


o their Defenders. The Tripunes were likewiſe replaced in their former Security. 
The Confitls, in favour to them, renewed the antient Ceremonies, whereby their Perſons 


ſupiter, and his Effects ſold, and appropriated to the Temple of Ceres d, Bacchus, 


ind Proſerpine. 


And to theſe Regulations, was added 145 another, viz. That the 


Decrees of the Senate ſhould, for the future, be carried to the Adiles, and kept in the 
Temple of Ceres. This was done for fear the ſucceeding Conſuls ſhould ſuppreſs theſe 
Decrees, as uſual, and render them uſeleſs. Indeed the Senate did not juridically 
oppoſe theſe Conſular Laws, becauſe, after all, no one Senator was perſonally injured ; 
but they plainly faw how much they tended to the Diminution of their Credit and 


Authority. | 


XIX. Tn Tribunes now finding that they were more firmly eſtabliſhed than ever, 
thought themſelves in a Condition to undertake, whatever a juſt Revenge could dic- 
ate. They therefore made it their Buſineſs to humble the proud Decemvrri, whom 


ir was now a popular Thing to proſecute. 
be to engage againſt their united Strength. 


But to attack them all together, would 
And if they began with the weakeſt, it 


would not indeed be difficult to ruin them; but that would have been only deſtroy- 
ing the moſt innocent: / And the Publick, tired with the Executions of the firſt, would 
perhaps have pitied the moſt guilty, and the moſt powerful. They therefore attacked 
them all, one after another: But the Head of the Decemviri firſt felt their Fury. 
Vnginius, with the Conſent of his Collegues, cited Appius to appear, and under- 
took to be his Accuſer himſelf. Appius appeared on the Day appointed; but the 


Company which came with him to guard him, ſerved only to increaſe the Hatred of Lie B. 3: 
the Publick ro him. The young Patricians who followed him, put the People in © 5” 


Mind of the Violences, of which he had made them the Inſtruments, during his De- 
cemvirate. And on the other Hand, the ſight of Yirginius, who appeared ready to 


accuſe him, made all Hearts bleed afreſh, by renewing the Remembrance of 
Crime, and the Fate of the unfortunate Virginia. 


141 This Law, which related only to new-cre- 
ated Magittrates, did not at all leſſen the Power of 


Didators. They, as has been obſerved, had Au- 5 


thority to determine Cauſes without Appeal. But 
for fear of their abuſing their Authority, the Re- 
publick had taken proper Precautions againſt it. It 
s well known, the Time of this ſupreme Magi- 
ſtrate was limited to fix Months, after which his 
Power expired. Beſides, the Dictator himſelf was, 
in ſeveral Caſes, ſubje& to the Will of the Senate, 
and the People. For Inſtance, he could not make 
uſe of the Money in the publick Treaſury, without 
firſt having the Conſent of the Conſcript Fathers, or 
the Comitia. 

142 Livy ſtates this Law in theſe Words: Uz 
qui Tribuni plebis, Adilibas, Judicibus, Decemviris, 
nocuiſſet, ejus caput Fovi ſacram eſet, familia ad 
edem Cereris, Liberi, Libereque vanum iret. The 
Decemviri here mentioned, are the Tribunes of the 
People, who were ſo called, becauſe their College 
conſiſted of ten Perſons. No Man ſurely will ſay, 
that the Deſign of the Law-givers was to provide 
tor the Safety of thoſe Decemviri, whole Tyranny 
had made them the Deteſtation of the People. The 
frſt Clauſe therefore of this Law, LU gui Tribunis 
plebis, &c. provides for the Safety of the Tribunes 
of the People, in general ; and the latter Clauſe, 
points them out in a more particular manner, by 
the Name of Decemviri. The Word Adilibus, 


lignified the Plebeian Adiles, who were a ſort of 
dervants, or Afliſtants to the Tribunues. The Term 
Judicibus wras then uſed, according to Feſtus, only 
to lignify Magiſtrates, and ſuch as had ſome Au- 
thority in the Republick. 


beaten with Rods. Qazi Plebem ſiue 


= 


The Accuſer ſpoke thus. were 


143 That is, the Criminal ſhould be from that 
time looked upon as a Victim devoted to Ju- 
iter. A Man, who was loaded with this 
Curſe, could no otherwiſe ſave his Life, than 
by Flight. Any Citizen might kill him with Im- 
punity. 

144 This Temple, which Hulus Poſthumius had 
made a Vow to build, during the War between 
the Romans and Latins, was dedicated by the Con- 
ſal Caſſius, in the Year 260. According to Dion. 
Hal. B. 6. and Tacitus, Annal. 2. it ſtood at the 
Extremity of the Great Circus. We have already 
ſpoken of the three Divinities, to whom it was 
conſecrated, in the ſeventh Book. 

145 The Conſuls added two other Laws to thoſe 
already mentioned. The firſt ran thus: U Senarns- 
conſulta in ædem Cereris, ad Mailes Plebis de- 
ferrentar. That is, that for the future the Decrees 
of the Senate ſhould be carried to the Temple of 
Ceres, and committed to the Care of the Plebeian 
&Adiles. By the ſecond Law, thoſe Citizens who 
ſhould hinder the Election of the Tribunes of the 
People, or Attempt to aboliſh their Office, are con- 
demned to loſe their Heads, atter boring been firſt 

ribunts re- 
liquifſet, quique Magiſtratum,, fine provocatione 
creaſſet, tergo ac — puniretur. The ſame Pu- 
niſhment is likewiſe inflicted by this ſecond Law, 
upon any, who ſhould contribute to the Creation 
of a ſupreme Magiſtrate, from whom there was no 
Appeal, Whence we may judge, how jealous 
the People of Rome were, of their Rights and Li- 


berties. 


needleſs 


ould be lawful for R OM E 


3 Honk Arius 
were pur under the Safeguard of Religion. It was declared anew, 142 That if any Perſon e ee 
whatſoever made any Attempt upon their Perſons, his Head 143 ſhould be devoted to Conſuls. 
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Vear of needleſs to ſpend much Time in expoſing known Villanies. What could I add, to give the 
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R O M E Peeple a ſtronger Conviftion of them ? Tou your ſelves, Romans, have been already ſq fi, Wl d 
CCCIV. convinced of Appius's Oppreſſions, and infamous Actions, that you have thought your ſerve; WM f! 
Lvervs Va- oblig ed to revenge them by Arms. Jour military Proceedings againſt him, are irrefy,. Wl * 
reste Fort gable Proofs of his Guilt. Let us therefore Fee his commutting a new Crime, ) . d 
Hozarrus 70t ſuffering him to ſhew his Inſolence in his Juſtiſication. Appius, I would willing 5 F 
BaxsaTvs, oves ook the numerous Acts of Injuſtice, by which you have blackened your Chara; 3 ir 
— Contuls. for theſe two Tears. I ſhall confine my Accuſation to one particular only, which i WM h 
this. Is it not true, that contrary to Law, you refuſed a young Woman, who was in WM » 
Poſſeſſion of her Liberty, the Right of enjoying it, upon her giving Security? Name Wi F 
Four own Judge, who ſhall determine it. Or, if not, I order you to be laid in Ir; WR 
and thrown into a Dungeon. The miſerable Appius had neither the People, nor the J6 
Tribunes on his fide. To whom then could he have Recourſe? For the Senate did t. 
not judge of capital Caſes. As he therefore named no Judge, the Officer of the WM fo 
Tribunes immediately ſeized his Perſon. At length he cried out, I appeal. This was Al 
the only Word he ſpoke, in order to recoyer his Liberty. Silence was made. Every | V 
Body was ſurprized, that this Expreſſion ſhould drop from a Man, who had a little | N 
before refuſed all Liberty of Appeal to Virginia. And the People ſaid one to an- ©! 
other, The Gods never neglect to puniſh the Guilty. Sooner or later they execute fa 
ſgnal Vengeance. Would any one have thought, that the Tyrant who had abſoluteh 
Forbidden all Appeals, ſhould ever be forced to appeal himſelf ? Or that the Oppreſor ll A 
of the People ſhould be obliged to implore the Favour of the People? He who denied WR of 
others the Enjoyment of their Liberty, now ſtands in need of that right of Appeal, by WR Þ: 
which wwe defend our ſelves from being caſt into Priſon! But theſe Diſcourſes among the Wl ca 
People were interrupted by Appiuss Harangue. He enumerated the Services his An- WM ag 
ceſtors had done the Republick. He ſpoke of the Zeal he himſelf had ſhewn for be 
the publick Good, in abdicating the Conſulſbip, in order to apply himſelf wholly ro WM be 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables. He demanded, as a Roman Citizen, the common WM th 
Right of defending himſelf. I am not 7 ſilſpicious, added he, either of my own Cauſe, Wl he 
or your Prejudices, but that I have ſtill ſome Dependence on the Goodneſs and Juſtite of Re 
my fellow-Citizens. If the Tribunes reſolve to condemn me to Priſon, without being im 
heard, I appeal to themſelves. Will they do the ver) ſame thing to me, which they 80 
e he in me? If they think they have a Power to deprive me of the right of Ap- We 
pealing, which they accuſe me of having taken from others, I cite them to appear before ſuc 
the People. I claim the Benefit of the Laws, which the Tribunes, and Conſuls, have | W 
Juſt made, in favour of Appeals. If a Claudius be refuſed this Privilege, what Ci. H. 
tigen has Reaſon to expect it? Jou will ſee, Romans, by the Proceedings againſt mt, wi 
whether the Laws of the new Government are ſolid and laſting, or whether they are rei 
vain Scrauls, fruitleſs, and ineſfectual. Virginius anſwered Appiuss Diſcourſe, in this | ſul 
manner. No; ſuch a Monſter as you, is not worthy to partake of the common Bentfiis th 
of Society, or enjoy the Protection the Laws give all other Citizens. Caſt your Eyes, fil 
Romans, caſt your Eyes upon this Tribunal, which the infamous Decemvir made 4 Tr 
Santtion for all ſorts of Villanies. There his Cruelty ſported with the Lives of Citi co 
Zens, without Controul. There his Lictors, or rather, his Executioners, who attended it 
him, employed their Rods, and Axcs, in piling Blood. There he authorized Rapines, on 
and Extortions, by his Decrees. And laſtly, there it was, that Innocence and Chaſit), no 
reduced to Slavery, and delivered up into the Hands of the Miniſters of his Lift, for 
had very like to have fallen a Sacrifice to the Violence of his Paſſions. My Hand almn! ma 
preſerved them. From thence, Virginia's Corps was carried away, covered all over Al 
with Blood. From thence her Uncle, and her deſtined Husband, had like to have btn an. 
carried away by Appius's Commands, in order to be dragged to a Dungeon. From his hu 
Tribunal an unhappy Father was forced to fly, more to avoid the Wrath of a diſap- but 
pointed Debauchee, than of a Judge, who endeavoured to revenge a Murder. Remen- tac 
ber the Priſon Appius built, and called it, The Habitation of the Romans. Shall bt | 
be ſuffered to Tn it, by giving Security? He ! Who would take none, when it Was 10 Hh 
preſerve my Daughter from Slavery ! oth 
THrs Sentence of the Tribune was not diſapproved by the People. On the con- tag 
trary, they thought the Recovery of their Liberty the more perfect, the greatet det 
Puniſhment they ſaw inflicted, on a Villain, who was formerly ſo much exalted in the rat 


Republick. Appius was therefore carried to the Priſon he himſelf had built. But 4 Vty 
4 | -* definitive to 
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other ſide, it was attacked by the Sabines. Theſe Enemies had taken Advan- 6 


definitive Sentence was not haſtily paſſed upon him. The Tribune deferred it to the Year of 
third Market-Day. And in this Interval, old Claudius, who had retired to Regillum, ROME 
returned to Rome. The Danger of his Nephew, though he condemned his Con- 1 
duct, had brought him back thither. As he was a good Republican, and a Man of ILLeius Va- 
Honour, ſo he was a good Relation. He therefore appeared in a negligent Dreſs, * Porf 
in the Forum, careſſed the People, and made his Supplications to them. Spare, ſaid lo Noo Ogg 
he, the Claudian Family the Shame, of ſeeing a Man of their Blood judged worthy of Baxzarvs. 
Bonds, and Impriſonment ; of ſeeing a Decemvir, -whoſe Image will hereafter have a ray * 
Place of Diſtinction, among thoſe of the Claudi, ranked with Thieves and Rob c. 58. 
bers. Tou have reſtored us our Liberty, by your Courage ; reunite all Hearts, by 
jour Clemency. Thus ſpake this venerable old Man; but the People were more 
ſtrongly affected with Compaſſion for Virginia, and her Father, than with Concern 
for the Diſhonour of the Claudian Family. Three Tribunes of the People, who were 
all perſonally concerned to revenge the Death of the young Yirginia, had greater 
3 than old Claudius. So that he loſt all Hopes of being able to deliver his 
Nephew out of Priſon. As for Appius, he is ſaid to have killed himſelf, to avoid the 
Shame of being convicted of his Crimes, and puniſhed for them. But other Hiſtorians 
ſay, that the Tribunes were ſuſpected of putting him to Death. | 

g. XX. Nxxr to Appius Proſecution, followed that of Oppzns, one of his Collegues. 
Numitorius the Tribune was his Accuſer. The Hatred this Decemvir had drawn 
upon himſelf, fell little ſhorr, of what the chief of his Brethren in the Decemvirate 
had incurred. But nevertheleſs, he was not really ſo blameable for any perſonal Mil- 
carriages, as for not preventing the Violences of Appius. The Witneſs who appeared Zy B. z. 
againſt him, was a Man who had ſerved in the Army twenty ſeven Years, and had “ 58. 
been eight Times honoured with military Rewards. He ſhewed the People the Prizes 
he had gained, and at the ſame time uncovered his Shoulders, on which appeared 
the Marks of the Rods with which he had been whipped, by Oppiuss Orders. And 
he offered to undergo the fame Treatment again, it his Judge could give any juſt 
Reaſons for his Cruelty. This was enough of it ſelf, ro cauſe Oppius likewiſe to be 
impriſoned. And whether with Grief, or outward Violence, he died the fame Day. 
So that, the reſt of the Decemviri being terrified with theſe Impriſonments, which 
were followed by ſuch ſudden Deaths, baniſhed themſelves; and did not wait for 
ſuch fatal Citations. None now remained to be puniſhed, but Claudius the Client, 
who had been ſuborned, to ſerve the Pleaſures, and carry on the Iniquity, of his Patron. 
He was condemned as his Maſter had been; but Virginius had Pity on a Wretch, 
who had not offended, but at the Inſtigation of a powerful Magiſtrate, and a Sove- 
reign, from whom he could have no Appeal. Upon his confeſſing, that he had been 
ſuborned, his Life was ſaved, and he was only baniſhed. Tibur was the Place, whi- 
ther he was ſent to end his Days. The Eſtates of the Dead and Baniſhed were con- 
filcated, and given to the Quæſtors, to be applied to the Service of the Publick. The 
Tribunes of the People, might have carried their Enquiries farther, againſt the Ac- 
complices of the. Decemviri; but Duilius, who was one of them, remonſtrated, that 
it was very improper to purſue Vengeance any longer, that it would reflect Diſhonour 
on themſelves, — be diſagreeable to the Conſuls; and laſtly, that the Senate began 
now to look on the Tribunes, as ſo many Decemviri. A general Amneſty was there- 
fore granted to all, for what was paſt; and now the State was wholly taken up with 
making Preparations for the War. Then the Latins, and the Hernici, thoſe antient 
Allies of the Republick, ſent to compliment her, on the Reconciliation of the Senate 
and People. In Memory of this happy Event, they cauſed a Crown of Gold to be 
hung up in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolmus, which was indeed of no great Weight 
but was a Monument of the Religion of the two Nations, and of their zealous At- 
tachment to Rome. hag | 3 

g. XXI. Duxinc theſe Broils among the Romans, the Aqui had Joined the Dian. Hat. 
Volſci, in order to give the finiſhing Stroke to the divided Republick. And on an , 1 787; 


tage of the laſt Defection of the Roman Troops, and all the Frontiers were plun- 
dered. It was therefore neceſſary to raiſe two Armies, under the Command of Ho- 
ratius and Valerius, to repair the Loſſes ſuſtained by the ons 4 9 of the Decem- 
viri, Accordingly, the Senate ordered Levies to be raiſed, and the People conſented 


to it. And their Affection for theſe favourite — was ſo great, that none refuſed 
6 | 1 
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| Year of to inliſt themſelves. Even the Citizens, who were no longer obliged to bear Arms, 
R 0 ME ſhewed their Zeal, and offered to march as Voluntiers. The Troops were divided 
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between the Conſuls, who choſe their Stations by Lot. The Aqui fell to 


ITeius W. and the Sabines to Horatius. But there was another Work to fini 
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at Home, before 
they took the Field. Two of the Tuelve Tables had not yet been received in due 
Form. It was neceſſary that they ſhould be accepted in a legal manner, as the ten 
firſt had been, in Comitia by Centuries. And accordingly, they received a proper 
Sanction, were written in Braſs, and fixed up in the Forum; from whence they af. 
rerwards diffuſed their Influence, through all Nations in the World. 

TukE Roman Armies now wanted nothing to render them invincible. The Sol. 


diers loved their Generals. One Army marched againſt the Aqui, under the 


Command of Valerius, the other againſt the Sabines, under that of Horatius. J. 
lerius had to do with two e jms Nations, one of which alone, had, the laſt 
Year, gained the Advantage over five Legions, commanded by five Decemviri. This 
Succeſs had made the 2 * formidable. But the Roman General acted a very wiſe 
Part. When he came near the Algidus, which had been the Scene of Action be- 
tween the Romans and the Aqui, he ſpun out Time, and was not very haſty to 
come to a Battel. He even affected to be afraid. He not only encamped on an Emi- 
nence, which was difficult of Acceſs, but likewiſe guarded his Camp with a deep 


Ditch, and raiſed very high Ramparts round ir. This Camp was ſeparated from that 


of the Aqui, by a Plain of about a thouſand Paces over. Here, the latter often 
drew up in Battalia, and bid Defiance to the Enemy. But Valerius let them ſpend 
their Fire and Reproaches, in vain; he kept cloſe in his Camp, and was unconcern- 
ed at their Inſults. This made the Aqui very impatient; and they loved Plunder. 
Being therefore tired with offering Battel to no Purpoſe, they divided their numerous 
Army into ſeveral Bodies, which marched out to a great Diſtance from their Camp, in 
order to go and pillage the Territories of the Latins, and the Hernici. They had fo 
much Contempt for the Romans, that they left but a ſmall Number of Troops 
to guard their Entrenchments. Valerius ſeized this Opportunity, to return the In- 


ſults he had received from the Confederates, and terrify them. He in his Turn a 


peared in the Plain, and bid Defiance to the Enemy, who continued cloſe in their 3 


Camp. Valerius ſaw, by the Poſture of the Aqui, that they were exceeding weak. 
The next Day then, he advanced with his Troops, as if he deſigned to inveſt their 
Camp. But neither did this Motion draw the Confederates ro a Battel. They 
conrented themſelves with ſending Couriers to their Troops, which were diſperſed in 
ſeveral Places, to call them back to the Camp. And now Yalerins was as active, and 


expeditious, as he before had been flow and dilatory. He made all the Haſte he could | 


to attack the Camp. This brought the Confederates to a Reſolution, to draw out their 
Troops into the Plain. Their preſent Danger, and the Shame of ſeeing a victorious 
Army obliged to ſhelter ir ſelf behind its Entrenchments, forced them to ir. The 
Soldiers in the Army of the Aqui, and Yolſci, asked Leave of their Gene- 
rals to fight, and obtained it. Whilſt they were preparing to engage, they ſaw 
ſeveral ſmall Bodies of their Men return to them from different Quarters, but with- 


out any Order or Regularity in their March: And this Reinforcement increaſed theic | 


Confidence. They opened their Camp-Gates, and gradually marched out their 
Troops, in order to advance to the Poſts, to which they were ordered. But Valerius 
did not give them all Leave to reach the Plain, and draw up, before he attacked 
them. The Romans began, with terrible Outcries, their Attack upon thoſe Cohorts, 
which were in Motion, gave them a ſevere Shock, and made them loſe Ground. 
However, this firſt Blow was not deciſive. The Confederates rallied, and returned 
to the Charge. The Conſul, on his Part, exhorted his Romans to fight, not as be- 
fore, for the Glory of an Appius, and his Decemviri, but for the Honour of Valerius. 
From the Battalions he flew to the Squadrons, and encouraged his Horſe to ride over 
their Enemies, who were already diſordered, by the Valour of the Infantry. And 
his Exhortations were not vain. The Roman Horſe rode full ſtretch, and fell upon 
the Cohorts of the Aqui, broke through them, and penetrated to the hindermoſt 
Ranks of their Army. So that the Rout of the Enemy left a great deal of Ground 
open. The next Care of the Roman Horſe was to hinder the Fugitives from re- 
turning to their Camp. Surrounding therefore the Entrenchments of the qu, 
they kept off their ſcattered ſtraggling Men from entering them; whilſt Yalerisss 
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Foot endeavoured to force them. The Conſul took the Camp by Aſſault, made a Year of 
great Slaughter in it, and gained a greater Booty. And now, being Maſter of the R OME 
Country, he entered the Territory of the Aqui, and amply retaliated upon them N 
the Ravages they had committed, in the Dominions of the Allies of Rome. Lucius Va- 
g. XXII. Taz News of fo complete a Victory, both filled the City with Joy; and raiſed EE Porr 


n Emulation in the Army, which Horatius led againſt the Sabines. This General bd LES 


hicherto obſerved the ſame Conduct, as his Collegue had done. Without hazarding Bazzarvs; 
his Troops in a general Action, he had contented himſelf; with employing them, in —— 
making Incurſions into the Enemy's Country, and in flight Skirmiſhes. This he Ley B. 3. 
thought a proper Way to ſeaſon them, and prepare them for Victory. He knew the“ “. 
Sabine General was both a great Commander, and a brave Soldier. Beſides, the Ad- 
rantages of the laſt Year, had raiſed the Courage of the Enemy. They had almoſt 
forgotten the Aſcendant which the Romans had always gained over them. Theſe 
Conſiderations ſuſpended Horatins's Activity for ſome time. He continued to reſtrain 
the Ardor of his Troops, notwithſtanding the Reproaches of the Sabines, for his 
bling Time, in little Skirmiſhes, which determined nothing. Till at length, his Ro- 
mans ſhewed the ſame Eagerneſs for fighting, as their Fathers of old had done. They 
preſſed the Conſul to lead them to Glory. What a Shame will it be to us, (aid they, 
to have Valerius's Army reproach us, at our return to Rome, with having continued 
mafZive. Horatius heard theſe innocent Murmurs in his Camp with Pleaſure. He 
aſembled his Army, and addreſſed himſelf to it, in theſe Words. Tow are not igno- 
rant of the Victory Valerius has gained over the A:qui. This is the Fruit of our hav- 
mp recovered our Liberty, and of the Unanimity which reigns between me and m :y Col- 
lone. He has done nothing without conſulting me, and I will undertake nothing without 
ißt having his Advice, and yours. We may either prolong the Campaign, or put a 
ſpeedy end to it by a Battel. If you choſe the former, I know how to protect you from 
Danger. If you prefer the latter, it is your Valour muſt determine the Event. If 
yur future Courage be anſwerable to your paſt Obedience, I will anſwer for the Suc- 
eſs. If therefore you chooſe to come to a deciſtue Battel, make ſuch a Shout, as would 
terrify the Enemy, if you were going to attack them. Upon this the Soldiers gave 
aterrible Shout, both to ſhew their Valour, and the Part they choſe to act. And the 
General, upon theſe auſpicious Aſſurances of Succeſs, promiſed his Troops to lead 
them to the Barrel the next Day. The remaining part of the preſent Day was ſpent 
in preparing for a general Action. © On 

Taz Sabines, who perceived that the Romans had at laſt reſolved to come to a 
deciſive Bartel, were not in an Humour to decline it. The Sabine General under- 
ſtood his Buſineſs. He drew out no more of his Men in Lines, than the Romans 
had in theirs ; the reſt he kept as a Corps-de-reſerve, of about two thouſand Men, 
which were to fall on the left Wing of the Romans, in the Heat of the Action. 
This done, a Charge was ſounded. And the two Armies were engaged, when all 
on a ſudden, the left Wing of the Romans found it ſelf ſurrounded. But the Cou- 
age of the Roman Cavalry preſerved it. They og ge diſmounted, to the Number 
of {ix hundred Men, came and placed themſelves in the firſt Rank of the Infantry, 
and made Head againſt the Enemy. They firſt ſhared rhe Dangers of the Wing 
atacked, and afterwards raiſed an Emulation in the Roman Infantry. Theſe were 
named to be outdone, in an Engagement on Foot, by the Horſe, who were now 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves in a Way of fighting, to which they were not accuſtomed. 
The Foot therefore wheeled about, and came round into the firſt Line; where they 
fought with ſo much Fury, that they made the oppoſite Wing give Way. Upon 
this, the Horſe retired through the Files of their own Army, and mounted again. 
Which was no ſooner done, but they inſtantly flew to the other Wing of the Roman 
Army, and there gave out, that their left Wing was victorious, though the Enemy's 
main Strength lay againſt it. Upon this, they immediately ruſhed furiouſly upon 
the Sabine Battalions, and put them into Diſorder. All the Honour of the Day may 
indeed be juſtly aſcribed to the Cavalry. As for the Conſul, he was every where. 
Horatius encouraged the cowardly, commended the brave, and communicated his 
own Valour, from Legion to Legion. By his Orders the whole Roman Army gave 
a freſh Shout. This was, as it were, the Signal of a ſecond Battel. And now every 
Thing gives way to the Valour of theſe brave Men. The Sabines retire, diſperſe, 


and leaye their Camp to the Mercy of the Conqueror. The Romans not only _ 
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Equi; but the Booty likewiſe which had been carried away from their own Territo. WM 
ries. Theſe therefore they ſeized, and upon their return Home reſtored to eyery ff 
Man his own, after having firſt deducted the Part, which was appropriated to the 
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ſhortened by thine own 


$. XXIII. Taz whole Republick ſhared the Benefits of the two Victories of Hora 
and Valerius. And the Senate was the only part of it, which ſeemed cool in their Ac. 
knowledgments to the Generals. It was uſual, after gaining any ſignal Advanta 

for the Senate to order all the Temples in Rome to be ee. and publick Prayers 
to be offered up to the Gods, under the Name of & "pp ications. But now the Se. 
nate confounded the two Victories together, and decreed but one 745 Suppicatio to 
be made for both. Their Intent in it was to ſhew, that they were diſpleaſed with the 
two Conſuls, whoſe Popularity gave them Umbrage ; and they complained of the 
Laws made by them, in favour of the Tribunes. The Anger of the Patricians in. 
duced them to give this Mortification to Yalerins, and his Collegue : Bur the People WM 
found Means to make them Amends. They prolonged the Ceremony of their own 
Authority, and continued it all the next Day. And it was obſerved, that the ſecond 
Stpplication, which was not commanded by the Senate, was celebrated with more 
Solemnity, than the firſt. It is alſo certain, that the two Conquerors had deſerved Ml 
a Triumph. But nevertheleſs, they were apprehenſive that they ſhould be thwatted Wl 
in it by the Senate. However, as they ated unanimouſly, they agreed between 
themſelves, to lead back their Troops at the fame time, and to come to Rome, on the 
fame Day, immediately after one another. So that the two Armies joined, and cane 
and encamped in the Campus Martius. There the Conſuls aſſembled the Senate, ro M 
determine what Honours were to be paid them at their Reception. And upon the 
Conſcript Fathers ſcrupling to make any Decrces in the midſt of an Army, and in 
the Camp, they had Leave to aſſemble in the Flaminian 147 Field. There the Ge- 
nerals preſented their Petitions for a Triumph. Nothing now hindered the Freedom | F 
of their Debates. So that every Senator ſpoke with the Warmth with which his W 


Sentiments inſpired him. Old Claudius diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the Adverſaries 


of the Conſuls. He was piqued at Appiuss Condemnation, and the little Regard 
which had been ſhewn to his Interpoſition. Horatius and Valerius, ſaid he, have 
effaced the Merit of their Arms, by their Irregularities in their civil Adminiſtration. 
They are good Generals, but bad Commonwealth's-men. What terrible Laws have they 
made to the Prejudice of the Nobility! In what Inſtance have they not been partial, fo 
the Tribunes of the People! Have not they given up the unfortunate Decemviri, whiſe 
Lives ought to have been ſecured, by the Faith of mutual Covenants, to their Venge- | 
ance? Was not Impunity promiſed to both Parties, and the Promiſe ratified by the Blood 
of Victims? Wretched Appius! What a tragical End waſt thou brought to, by the 
Cruelty of the Tribu * by the Authority of the Conſuls! Were thy Days 

ands, or by their Orders? How unjuſt were the Proceedings, 
in the Sentence that was paſſed upon thee ! No, the People would never have condemned 
thee, if they had ſeen thee in the Curiæ, attended by thy Relations, urging the Nobleneſs 
of thy Extraction, and making uſe of the Tears of thy Family, to ſoften them! A joint 
Cabal of the Tribunes and Conſuls, deprived thee of thy Life! 


146 A ſignal Victory was uſually followed by 
933 It belonged to the Senate, to decree 
theſe Feſtivals, at the Requeſt of the Victors, who 
ſent Letters to the Senate, for this Purpoſe. Theſe 
Letters and the Licłors, whoſe Buſineſs it was to 
preſent them, were adorned with Branches of Lau- 
rei. By this Symbol, the General ſhewed the Pro- 
ſperity of his Arms. During theſe Supplicationt, 
all the Temples were opened. The People who 
crowded into them, there returned folemri Thanks 
to the Gods, in the Name of the Conqueror. 


Prayers and Vows were made to them, in Grati- 


tude for the Advantages gained over the Enemies 
of the Republick. The Blood of the Victims which 
were offered up, flowed in all Parts. The Courts 
of Juſtice were ſhut up. And ia ſhort, theſe Days 
were ſpent in Feaſting and Rejoicings. Theſe 
Sxpplications, which were appointed in Bono to 


3 


the General, were likewiſe often followed by Tr: 
umphs. The Time allotted for this Solemnity 
was longer, or ſhorter, according to the Import- 
ance of the Victory. We ſhall in the Sequel of 
this Hiſtory find Sapplicatiuns appointed for fifty 
and fixty Days. They never were appointed in 
civil Wars, in which the greater the Victory, the 
greater was the Loſs the Republick ſuſtained. This 
we learn from Cicero Philip. 14. Numquan in d, 
vili bello Supplicatio decreta eſt. Decretum dico 
ne victoris quidem litteris Hee eſt. But it Was 
alſo uſual to appoint theſe Solemnities, in Times 
of publick Danger, and general Calamities. . 

147 It is uncertain, whether this Field, or thele 
Meadows, for ſo Livy calls them, had then the 
Name of Flaminian. All that is certain, is, that 2 
Circus was afterwards built here, which bore this 
Name, as we ſhall obſerve hereafter. 
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ſuls, if we dont order them to be puniſhed ; but as for a Triumph, they are unworthy 
of it. Falerius and Horatius were both preſent at the paſſing this ignominious De- 


and Merit naturally inſpired. They therefore took a new Way, to obtain the Ho- 
nour, which was due to them. They aſſembled the People, and made them judges 


was the Intereſt of the People, to aſſume to themſelves a right of decreeing Tri- 
umphs, which had hitherto belonged to the Senate, in Conjunction with the People. 


hat they would owe that Honour more to the Gratitude of a Tribune, than their 
non Merit: That this was uſurping a Power, which belonged to the Senate, and 
had been enjoyed by them, ever ſince the Time of the Kings ; That the Tribunes ought to 
be content with their own Privileges, without uſurping new ones ; and That ſome ſort of | 
Equality, at leaſt, ſhould be preſerved between their Power, and that of the Patricians. 
None of theſe Things made any manner of Impreſſion on the People. IHcilius de- 
cared in their Name, that the Conſuls ſhould enjoy the Honours of a Triumph. So 
that Claudiuss Oppoſition gained the People a new Privilege. It was the Fate of 
his Family to do ſo. They more than once increaſed the Prerogatives of the People 
by too obſtinate an Adherence to the Patricians; and raiſed the Power of the Ple- 
beians, by oppoſing it. Horatius and Valerius actually enjoyed a Triumph, and it was 
thought ſo legal a one, that we ſee it has found a Place in the Faſti Capitolini. 

g. XXIV. Tnx little that remained of the Conſuls Year, was ſpent in canvaſſing for the 
enſuing Elections. The Tribunes had formed a Deſign of continuing themſelves in 
their Offices for the next Year. And the better to conceal their Ambition, they were 
very willing that the Conſuls alſo ſhould continue in theirs. Their Pretence for it 
was, that new Conſuls, and new Tribunes, would not ſupport the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, with the ſame Steadineſs, as Plebeian Magiſtrates, and popular Patri- 
cians, who lived in perfect Union among themſelves. M hat a Misfortune would it 
be, aid they, if civil Broils ſhould again diſturb the _ F the Republick, through 
any Miſumderſtanding between the Heads of the People and the Nobility ! But all the 
Tribunes did not enter into this ambitious Scheme. M. Duilius was a Man of Probity, 
who preferred the Intereſts of the Publick, before aggrandizing himſelf. He foreſaw 
what Hatred ſuch an illegal Attempt would bring upon his Collegues. He therefore 
undertook to defeat their Deſigns: And he found an Opportunity of doing it effec- 
tually. It fell to his Lot, to preſide in the Comitia by Tribes, in which the Tribunes 
were to be elected. And he there declared, that the Votes, which ſhould be given 
for continuing his Collegues in the Tribuneſbip, ſhould go for nothing. The other 
Tribunes oppoſed this, and pretended, that the People ought to be left at their Liberty, 
to give their Suffrages for the old Tribunes, if they thought fit. Duilius could find 
no other Eexpedient to remove theſe Difficulties, but to bring the Conſuls into the Comitia, 
and to ask them, whether they would accept of the Conſulſbip again, in caſe the Peo- 
ple ſhould incline to continue them in'it. Their Anſwer tothe People was, that they ſhould 
be far from imitating the odious Uſurpation of the Decemwviri! And their Moderation 
was much commended. - The Comitia were held, and the People gave their Suf- 
frages. It had been cuſtomary, for ſome time, to elect ten Tribunes, but they could 
now agree upon no more than fixe. The old Tribunes therefore readily took hold of 
this Pretence, and contended, that they were thereby authorized to continue in their 
Offices. It ſignified nothing to repreſent to them, that there would then be fiſteen 
Tribunes of the People, which was an. Innovation, contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of Rome. They perſiſted : And Duilius was forced to propoſe this Law to the. 
People. When, in the Comitia, which chooſe the Tribunes of the People, he 
Electors cannot agree upon ten, let thoſe who ſhall be agreed upon, be . ed to 
chooſe the reſt of their Collegues ; and let thoſe whom they ſhall pitch upon be eſteemed 
Tribunes, as much as if they had been choſen by the People. This Law was accepted, 
and the Tribunes of the former Year were diſappointed. The five Tribunes elected by 
the People, nominated five others to make their College r And in ſo do- 
ing, they followed the wiſe Advice of Duilius, who perſuaded them, to chooſe two. 
of the Tribunes out of the Patricians. The + ma was accepted, and put in Exe- 

IG | 6 L cution 


Tnus ſpake the old Man, and they all cried out, Ir is a Favour to the Con- , Year of 
OM 


cree. And it is eaſy to judge of their Anger at it, by the Pride, which their Birth Lucws Va- 
LERIUS Pori- 
Tus, and M. 


of their Pretenſions. The Tyibunes backed their Requeſt, and Icilius ſpoke to it. It Bann rus, 


It was therefore to no Purpoſe for old Claudius to cry out, That the Conſuls were Livy B. 3. 
going rather to triumph for the Defeat of the Senate, than for that of the Enemy : © 5: 


- The ROMAN 


Year of cution to the Satisfaction of the Senate. Two Men, who formerly ſignalized them. 
R O ME ſelves in the Conſulſbip, in the Year of Rome zoo, did not think it beneath them 
L, now, to become Tribunes of the People. Theſe were 145 Sp. Tarpeius, and A. ter. 
Lucius Va- nius, who were the firſt Patricians, who had Sears in a College of Plebeians. This 


498 


LERIUS PoTI- 
rus, and 
HoraTivs 


* and People. 


Tux Election of the Conſuls ſoon followed that of the Tribunes, and paſſed with. 
out any Diſturbance: Thus ended a Year very fruitful in Events, which had like to 
have overturned the Republick. Rome had ſeen her Glory eclipſed for above a whole 
Year together. But a 2 Reveluffon reſtored her to her antient Splendor. And 
thoſe Clouds themſelves, which obſcured her, gave Birth to thoſe 14 Twelve Tables, 
which determined the Rights of private Families, and whoſe Authority equally reached 
to all Orders of the State ; ſo that theſe venerable Laws became, 
ſtrong Barrier, againſt the irregular Paſſions of Men. 


148 The 7 er ih was now conferred on 
Patricians for the firſt Time, notwithſtanding that 
the Nobility had been excluded from it, by the ſa- 


cred Law, made at the Time of the firſt Separa- 


tion. Sparias Tarpeius, and Aulus Aternins, who 
were now elected Tribunes of the People, had been 
choſen Coxſuls in the Year of Rome, 299. 

149 In order to give a juſt Idea of the Wiſdom 
and Uſefulneſs of the Roman Laws, of the Twelve 
Tables, we need only repeat the very great En- 
comium Tally gives us, in his firſt Book, de 
Oratore. After having divided this antient Body 
of Roman Laws, into three Parts, one of which 
related to the rights of Religion, another to thoſe 
of the Publick, and the third to thoſe of private 
Perſons; he makes Craſſus give this Account of 


theſe Laws. The Twelve Tables, ſays he, give us 
a lively Image of Antiquity. By them we learn 
what Terms were then in uſe. We are here tanght 


the Manuers and Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors, Would 


0 ly your ſelf particularly to the Study of the 
Devil La, 2 fla h N to the Twelve 


Tables, and yox will there find every thing that re- 
lates to the 1 Cities, — 1. publict 
Welfare. Or would you rather 755 your ſelf to a 
more ſublime Philoſophy ? I will then venture to 
affirm, that =o muſt draw all the Principles of it, 
aud all the Ground-work of your Diſputations from 
the Twelve Tables. Though all Mankind were of 
a different af ye T cannot conceal mine. I think 
the little Book of the Twelve Tables of the Roman 


Laws, preferable to all the Libraries of Philoſophers, 


was a wile Expedient, to maintain a good ee e between the People and 

the Nobility, if it had been but laſting. However, Duilius had the Satisfaction of 

Bannarus, ſceing, that at his going out of his Office, he was equally beloved, both by Senate 
4 | | 


genera quædam majorum conſuetudinem, vitamque 
| declarant. Sive quis civilem ſcientiam contemple- 


phia delectat, dicam audacius, hoſce habet fontes om- 


pborum, unus mihi videtur duodecim Tabularum li- 
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for the future, 4 


both on Account of their Aatbority, and the Num- 
berleſs Advantages they have procured the Republick. 
The Latin runs thus, Plurima, inquit Craſſus, eſt 
in duodecim Tabulis, antiquitatis effygies, quod & 
verborum priſca vetuſtas ' cognoſeitur, & actionum 


tur, totam hanc, bene deſcriptis omnibus civitatis utili- 
tatibus, ac partibus, duodecim Tabulis contineri vide- 


bitis; ſive quem iſta præpotens, & glorieſa Fhiliſo. 


num diſputationum ſnarum, qui jure civili & le- 
thus conti inentur. . Fremant omnes licet, dicam 
quod ſentio, Bibliothecas mehercule omnium Philiſo« 


bellas, fe quis Legum fontes, & capita viderit, & 
autoritatis pondere, & utilitatis ubertate, ſuperare. 
Let any Man but examine into the Foundations of 
theſe Laws, and attentively conſider the wiſe Max- 
ims which they contain; and he will not be able 
to refuſe them the Commendations they deſerve. 
How many and great Pleaſures flow from a Know- 
ledge of theſe precious Monuments of Antiquity! 
What an Extent of Knowledge do they open to 
us! The Love of Virtue, and an Abhorrence of 
Vice, good Men rewarded, the bad puniſhed with 
22 or a ſeverer Treatment, and good Or- 

eſtabliſned in the State; theſe are the Fruits 
which have been reaped from this Body of Law, 
whe is ſo agreeable to the pureſt Dictates of right 
Reaſon. 


. 


Roman Hiſtory. 


B O OK XI. 


Year of 


left the Republick in a perfect Tranquilliry. The Sabines and the x O M E 


6.1. \ ) 3 7 HEN Valerius and Horatius 1 went out of their Conſulſbip, they 


| Volſci were weakened. The Intereſts of the Publick, and of pri- 
yate Perſons, were 


e. 


ecured by wiſe Laws. And in ſhort, the Abolition of the Decem- 177. HN 


virate, left the Conſuls and Tribunes of the People, in the quiet Exerciſe of their re- umivs, and 


ſpective Offices. In theſe happy Circumſtances, Lart. Hermimus 2, and T. Virginius, 
took Poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip. The Peace which then reigned in Rome, did not 
produce any great Events; but the Years which furniſhed the feweſt Materials for 
an Hiſtory, were not the leaſt advantageous to the People. The Romans had now 
Time to breathe, after ſo many Wars, and domeſtick Broils. And the new Conſuls 


T. VIRNCINI- 
v 


85 Conſuls. 


contributed not a little to the publick Happineſs. They held the Ballance even be- Livy B. 3. 
tween the Patricians and the Plebeians; but their Moderation was not imitated by all © 6. 


the Tribunes of the People. In their College, in which were now, contrary to Cu- 
tom, two Patricians, there was a Man of a factious and turbulent Spirit. His Name 
was L. Trebonius. His Reſtleſsneſs, while in his Office, and his warm Hatred againſt 
the Pazricians, got him the Surname of Mutinous. He could not bear to ſee this 
Way 5 . for admitting the Patricians to the Tribuneſhip; and he complained that 
he had been deceived by them, and betrayed by his Collegues, when the two Pa- 
Irians were added to the five Tribunes, choſen by the People. Beſides, he feared, 
that if Duiliuss Law continued in force, and the Tribunes were ſuffered to fill up 
their Number themſelves, whenever it was incomplete, this likewiſe might give the 
Patricians Admittance among them. In order therefore to calm his Fears, and ſa- 
tsfy his Hatred, he drew up a Law, which he had Credit enough to get accepted by 


the People. It was this: Yhenever the Tribunes of the People are to be choſen, let 


nt him, who preſides, put an end to the Comitia, till the Tribes have choſen ten. By 


this means the Tribunes loſt all Hopes of filling up their College occaſionally; and it 
Was not at all probable, that the People, when aſſembled by Tribes, would ever ad- 
ur any of the Patricians into the Tribuneſhip. This Law, which was called the 


wicked Attempts and Oppreſſions of Appius, they 
were forced to abdicate, before this Y ear was end- 
ed; and the 1 part of it was filled up with 
the Conſulſhip of Valerius and Horatius. So that 


1 The Conſulſhi of Valerius and Horatius end- 
el with the 304 Year of Rome. So that they held 
their Offices only for that Space of Time, which 
vas wanting to complete the third Year of the 


Cheema. Now it is certain, according to the 
ironology of the Faſti Cn, that the De- 
Feri were created in the Year 302. from the firſt 
i of Romulus s Reign. Entropins and Livy 
4 ewiſe place the beginning of this new Office, in 
1 ſame Year. And we have already ſeen, that 
2 Claudius ſo well underſtood the Art of 
«ng an Intereſt among the People, that he got 
e greateſt part of them, to give him their Suf- 
18 5 and elect him Decemvir a ſecond time, for 
= Year 303. The Year 304. put an end to 
f 4 ſecond Decemuirate. Nevertheleſs he 
af his Collegues maintained themſelves in the 
eon of dhe tyrannical Power they exerciſed 
Pe Toy in Contempt of the Authority of the 
4 105 e and Senate. Till at length, being grown 

ous for their Violences, and eſpecially y the 


they did not govern long after the [des of May, at 
which the ſecond Year of the Decemvirate expired, 
as we are told by Livy and Dion. Hal. This Com- 
putation does alſo agree with the time of the Tri- 
umph of Lucius Valerius, and Marcus Horatius, 
which the Faſti Capitelini place on the [des of Au- 
guſt, in this Year. For this Reaſon, Rufus, Feſtus, 
Tacitus, and Caſſiodorus in his Chronology „ will 
not allow the Adminiſtration of the Decemviri to 
have continued longer than two whole Years: | 

2 This is the fr time they were made Conſzls. 


The Faſti Capitolini give Lar. Herminins the Sur- 
name of Aquilinus, and Virginins the two Sur- 
names of Tricoſtus and Cœlimontanus. The Names 
of theſe two Conſals are very differently written by 
ſome old Annaliſts. | 


Trebonian, 


Livy, Did. 
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Year of Trebonian, was the only remarkable Event which happened in the Conſulſbip of Hey. 
RO ME minins and Virginius. ene; = 
Ro SI. Taz Blowin Conſulate was a Year of little leſs Tranquillity than the 1ag- 
M. Gzcani- M. Geganius 3 and C. Julius had been choſen Conſuls by the Centuries. The Patrician 
us, and 8 Vouth indeed grew a little licentious, and committed ſome Diſorders, during their 
© amy on Adminiſtration, as in the Time of the Decemviri. The common People ſuffered by 
Livy B. 3. it, and the Tribunes began to ſtir them up 1471 the Nobility, by their Harangues. 
OP But it was no difficult Matter for the Conſuls to allay this riſing Tempeſt. They 
pacified the Tribunes, without condeſcending to any thing below the Dignity of P. 
tricians. As for the People they quieted them, by threatning to raiſe Levies among 
them, and lead them our againſt the Aqui and Yolſcti, Experience had taught the 
Romans, that the true Secret of keeping their Enemies quiet Abroad, was to live Wl 
eaceably at Home. And in order therefore to avert the Hoſtilities of their Neigh- 
5 they ſuppreſſed the civil Diſturbances which began to be raiſed in the City. 
How could it poſſibly be otherwiſe, than that ſome Diviſions muſt ſometimes ariſe 
between the Nobility and People? The Inferiority of the latter, was continually fur. 
niſhing the former with. freſh Occaſions of ſhewing their Pride, and exerciſing Op. 
preſſions. In the laſt Months of the Tribunes, when little was to be feared from their WW 
expiring Power, the young Nobility grew very inſolent to the common People. This 
made the Plebeians complain of the Weakneſs of their Protectors, and regret the 
want of the brave Icilius in the Tribuneſbip. And indeed the Defendets of the Peo- 
ple, for two Years laſt paſt, had been very indolent and unactive. It is true the Se- 
nate did neither authorize, nor even approve of, the Licentiouſneſs of the Patriian 
Youth; but after all, ſince in the preſent State of Affairs, ſome | Conteſts between 
theſe oppoſite Bodies were in a manner abſolutely inevitable, they were better pleaſed B 
to ſee their Party have the Advantage. And indeed, «the whole Difficulty of the 
Roman Government may be ſaid to have conſiſted in maintaining a och CAEqui- 
librium between two Powers, which were pretty near equal, and each of which was 
inceſſantly endeavouring to incline the Ballance to its own fide. The Faction, which 
was for making it ſelf formidable one Day, found Reaſon to be afraid of the other 
the next; and in revenging one Injury received, a much greater was very often com- 
mitted. Theſe Inconveniencies of a Republican Government, long retarded the riing W 
Grandeur of Rome; and theſe were the Reaſons, 'why thoſe Men who were inyin- 

Cible in War, had yet made but ſmall Additions to their Dominions. 

Year of F. III. Tu ſucceeding Conſuls found by Experience how difficult it was to 
ROM E maintain the Intereſts of both the Patricians and Plebeians, in ſuch a manner, as to 
8 prevent all Diſſentions between them: Notwithſtanding that, one of the wiſeſt and 
if Moſt experienced Men in Rome, T. Quinctius, ſurnamed Capitolinus, was placed at 
vs Cariro- the Head of the Republick. He had been three Times Conſul already, and was 
11x05, ant NOW raiſed to that Dignity 4 a fourth Time. His Collegue was one Agrippa“ Fi 
aws, Con- Tits, a Man of a mild Diſpoſition, and very ready to ſubmit to the ſuperior Under- 
=. ſtanding of his Collegue. When they entered upon their Office, they found the 
„ People ſtrongly exaſperated againſt the Nobility. This made them foreſee, that Rom? 

would ſoon be at War with her Neighbours. And indeed the young Nobility had 
been guilty of new and provoking Inſults, both to the People and their Tribunts. 
The latter therefore had had Recourſe to their uſual Arms, which were to cite the 
Factious to appear before the People, and have them tried by the Curie. Bur thee 
Trials were ſcarce ever brought about, without great Diſturbances. In the preſent 
ones, the Accuſers were interrupted in their Harangues, the People driven from the 
Comitia by Violence, and the Diſpute often came to Blows. The News of thele 
domeſtick Broils could not be concealed from the Aqui and Yolſci, two Nations 
who were always upon the Watch, to ſeize all Opportunities of diſturbing rhe Peace 


| 3 According to hong Capitolini, Marcus Ce- Time, in the Year 307. But this is an Error 
Fal was ſurnamed Macerinus. They give Caius which ought to be correfed, by the Faſti Caputo 
Falins the Surname of Ialus. Diodorus Siculus lini. * | ef "Pp 
miſtakes, when he gives the latter the Prænomen of 5 This is the firſt time Agripps Furius was G0 
Lucius, as Caſſiodorus does, when he calls him u, to whom the Faſti Capitoliui give the Surname 
Claudius Tul. of Fuſus. In ſome Copies of Livy, ores hp 1 
4 According to the Greek Tables, Titus Quinctius culus, and Caſſiodoru, we find him called 4# 
Barbatus Capitolinus, was made Conſul the third inſtead of Agrippa. | | 
„ of 
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of Rome, and plundering the Territories of her Allies. 


501 


So that the Heads of theſe Year of 


people aſſembled their Troops, and informed them That the Romans were divided RO N E 


among themſelves, and would find it as difficult as formerly to raiſe an Army, an 


d CCCVII. 


bring it into the Field; That Licentiouſneſs enervated the Vigour of their Diſcipline ; T. Quier:- 


That the Publick Welfare was neglected, and the Intereſts of private Factions promot- 
ed; and That now was the Time to attack theſe 5 Wolves in their Dens, whilſt they 
were blinded with their domeſtick Jealouſies. 


thoſe Men to take up Arms, who were greedy of Spoil, and lived more by pillaging 


than by Labour. They entered the Lands of the Latins, and laid them waſte ; and 
from thence advanced into the Roman Territory, on the fide of the 7 Eſquilin Gate. 
They exerciſed. their Robberies, without Oppoſition, and erected Trophies of them, 
wherever they came. And at laſt they retired near Corbio, in a Body, in order to 
enjoy their Booty at Home. Theſe Inſults therefore of the Aqui upon the Romans, 
and the new Incurſions the latter had Reaſon to expect, made the brave Conſul de- 
ſirous of puniſhing the Aggreſſors. But he had no Hopes of bringing the Tyibunes 
to conſent to the raiſing an Army. However, he aſſembled the People, and addreſſed 
himſelf to them thus. 


Us, 


us CaPiTo- 
LINUS, and 
AckRiPPpa Fu- 


And this was enough to prevail on ly Con- 


WITH what Difficulty have I at length reſolved gx before you, and con- Livy B. 3. 


quer the Shame which diſſuades me from it? Shall it be ſat 
Volſci had the Impudence to appear at our Gates, in the fourth Conſulſbip of Quinctius? 
What ? Have two Nations, who are inferior in Number to owr Allies the Hernici, had 
the Inſolence to come and 17 us under our very Walls? Could I have foreſeen this, 
Death or Baniſhment ſhould have preſerved me from an ignominious Office. What ? 
Would Rome have been taken, in my Conſulſhip, if the Enemy had had Courage enough 
to attack it? Upon whom does this ſhocking Afﬀront fall? Upon the Conſuls, or upon 
yu? If we have brought it upon our ſelves, depoſe us, Romans. Quinctius and A abba 
are then very unworthy to govern you. And if the Outrage was intended againſt Y ou, 
ſhew what inſulted Valour can do. But what am I ſaying? The Aggreſſors do not 
deſpiſe your Courage. But they think themſelves able to turn our Diviſions to their own 
Advantage. Diſcord is a Poiſon, which infects all Orders of Men in the Republick. 
The 8 no Bounds to their Ambition; I grant it: but dont the People likewiſe 
carry the Love of Liberty to an Exceſs? What have they to ask or deſire, which is not 
granted them? They deſired Tribunes; we eſtabliſhed them. They wanted Decemviri, 
we conſented that they ſhould have them. They inſiſted upon their being removed, and 
we removed them. They defired to have the Tribunes revived ; and we ſuffered it. 
They deſired that ſome of the Plebeians might be choſen Conſuls, and we choſe them. 
In ſhort, we have from Time to Time ſuffered them to enjoy the Proteftion of their 
own Magiſtrates, and a right of Appeal to their Tribunal, and have ſubjected our ſelves 
to the Laws they have made in their own Comitia. All the Prerogatives of the No- 
bility are come to nothing. And is not their Humiliation enough to put an end to our 
Broils? Though conquered, they give leſs Diſturbance to the State, than their Conque- 
rors. Ought you not to think it enough to become formidable to us? Muſt your Hatred 
likewiſe promote the ni of of the Enemy? We have ſeen the Aqui paſs the Hill Eſ- 
quilinus, without Controul. No, Romans, no, you are never willing to take up Arms 
but againſt us. At leaſt, when your Fury againſt the Patricians ſhall be ſatisfied, when you 
have filled your Priſons with them; then arm, march into the Field, or if you dare 
not do that, at leaſt mount your Ramparis. Take a View from thence of your deſolate 


Fields, your plundered Farms, and your burning Houſes. Is it the State only that will 


ſuffer by theſe Ravages ? Will not your own Families have a Share in the common De- 
ſolation ? How melancholy will be the News you will ſoon hear from your Eſtates ? 


6 This Name was often given to the Roman 
Citizens by the Enemies of Rome; either in Allu- 
lion to the fabulous Story of the Wolf, which 
ſuckled Romulus, or to the warlike Genius of thoſe 
Conquerors of the World, who imitated the Ra- 
paciouſneſs of that inſatiable Animal. 

. 7 The Porta Eſquilina, or Eſquilin Gate, took 
Its Name from the Fi Efquilinus. It led towards 
Præneſte and Gabii. Whether it was different from 
the Gate called the Gabian Gate, is uncertain. But 
It is at leaſt paſt doubt, that they were very near one 
another, if, as ſome Authors contend, they were 

; 6 


two different Gates. Donatus thinks the Eſpuilin 
Gate, was the ſame with that which is now called 
The Gate of St. Lawrence. But others are of Opi- 
nion, that the Situation of the latter agrees better 
with the Poſition of the Nevian Gate, or The Gate 
of Tibur. Nardini pretends that the Eſquilin Gate, 
ſtood between the preſent Gates of St. Lawrence, 
and Maggiore, But this is not eaſy to determine. 
The many Names the Antients gave to the fame 
Gate, have cauſed great Confuſion and Perplexity 
among learned Men. 5 | 


Who 


that the Aqui and the © 87. 


od 
Od + 
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Year of JV ho is there in the City, that can repair your Loſſes ? your Tribunes ? They indeed 
ROME knw how to amuſe you with their Diſcourſes, to invent new Laws, and to uſe the 
u., Nobility ill, But what do you carry Home from theſe ſeditions Harangues, more thay 
T. Quixert- perſonal Enmities, and ill-will againſt the Government? It was not ſo, when your Jg. 
vs Carro- thers, who readily obeyed the Commands of the Conſuls, choſe rather to fight in the 
Acuea Fo- open Held, than to engage in civil Broils, in Aſſemblies ſummoned by Tribunes. Thy, 
ius, Conſuls. broug ht Home to their Wives and Children, the Spoils of the conquered Enemy, and tj; 
Honours of Victory. But how are the Times changed! The Aqui have taken the Place 
of the Romans. They gather in our Harveſts, before our Eyes. How many Jars 
ſhall cue bring upon our ſelves, by endeavouring to avoid one? Shall not we be forced to fight 
at leaſt when our Walls are attacked? Shall we then fall foul upon one another lite 
omen, in ſhameful Diſpntes, and idle Quarrels? J am ſenſible, many People will ng; 
like this Diſcourſe. But I had rather ſave you from Ruin, than pleaſe you. T am not 
one of thoſe Flatterers, who will neither let you take up Arms, nor live in Peace. They 
find their Account in our Diſſentions, and turn our Misfortunes to their own Advuay. 
tage. If you can diſengage your ſelves from their Chains, reaſſume the old Roman 
Sprrit. Follow me into the Field, and J dare promiſe my ſelf I ſhall, in a little Time, 
carry the ſame Deſolation, and Terror, into their Territories, and Cities, which the 
Equi have ſpread among us. ys 
Nx vER was the Harangue of any Tribune more favourably received by the People, 
than that of this venerable Conſul. The Roman Youth no longer thought of refuſ- 
ng to enroll themſelves. They were now wholly bent upon a War. And their Ar. BB 
dor was increaſed at the Sight of the many unhappy People, who had been plundered BE 
and abuſed in the Country, and fled to the City for Refuge. Nay, they fancied the Il 
Mis fortune to be greater than it appeared to be. So that the Senate was aſſembled, 
to order the Levies to be made. The Senators ran out into great Encomiums on 
the Conſul. They ſaid his Harangue was worthy of the Poſt he filled, worthy of the 
Dignity of the old Conſuls, and of the Honours he had often received, and oftener 
merited. They compared the Weakneſs of ſome Magiſtrates, with Quin&7:nss Steadi- 
neſs, and the Pride of others, with his Moderation and Condeſcention. They ex- 
horted him and his Collegue, to undertake to maintain the Intereſts of their Coun- 
try, and then addreſſed themſelves to the Tribunes of the People. Theſe were entreat- 
cd to give their Conſent, that the Enemy ſhould be driven far from Rome, and to 
engage the People to obey the Conſuls. In ſhort, the Decree was paſſed unanimouſly; 
and the Conſuls loſt no Time in completing the Levies. They commanded all the 
young Men, who were obliged to ſerve, to appear the next Morning in the Campus 
Marti. They declared, that they had not then time to enquire into the Excuſes of 
thoſe who abſented themſelves, but that, when the Troops returned, all who ſhould 
have been abſent without lawful Cauſe, ſhould be Bren as Deſerters. So that all, 
without Exception, came to the Place appointed for inliſting the People. Every Co- 
Hort then conſiſted of fix Centuries, and every Legion of ten Cohorts. Each. Cohort 
had Leave to chooſe their own Centurions ; and beſides them two Senators were pla- 
oed at the Head of it, as ſupernumerary Officers. And theſe Bodies were complet- 
ed with ſuch Expedition, that in four Hark time, the Troops were ready to fetch 
the Roman Eagles, from the Quęſtors Houſes, to whole Care they were committed; 
and the new Army had Time enough the fame Day, to go and encamp ten Miles from 
Rome. The next Day it came in fight of the Enemy near 5 Corbio, and the third 
Day gave Battel. The Generals tid not think it proper to ſuffer the Ardor of thoſe 
Troops to cool, whoſe Shame for their paſt Revolts, and Deſires of making Amends 
for them, puſhed them on to Conqueſt. | | 
F. IV. Born the Conſuls were then in their Army. And their Power mult be al. 
lowed to have been equal; but Agrippa did his Collegue Juſtice, and complimented 
him with the Command. On the other Hand, Quinctius made Agrippa ſhare his 
Glory, though he ſuffered him to have no part of the Care and Trouble. He com- 


8 The City of Corbio, which the Abridger of did not conſider that the Situation of Corbio, does 
Stephens calls Kezwww ſtood in the Territory of not agree with that of Carbignano, which is in 
the Aan, on the Frontiets of Latium, near Taſcany. Holſtenius gueſles it was near the Place, 
the Road which led to Labicum, on the fide of where Rocca priora now ſtands. And Kircher pla- 
Preneſte, fifteen Miles Eaſt of Rome. Ortelius ces the Ruins of this antient City, in the Neigh- 
places it, where Carbognano now ſtands ; but he bourhood of Monfortino. 
1 municated 
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municated all his Deſigns to him, and made him partake of the Honour, both of the 
Advice and the Execution. Quinctius poſted himſelf in the right Wing, and Agrippa 
nin the left. Poſthrmins, one of the Lieutenant- Generals, commanded the main Body 
of che Army; and Sulpitius, who was the other, had the Command of the Horſe. 


The Conſul Quinctius was to engage with the HVolſci, who were poſted in the left 
Wing of the confederate Army; and who fought with all the Valour, for which 
their Nation was remarkable, and with all the Art, their Experience had taught them, 
in che many Battels they had fought with the Romans. Neverthelels, the latter re- 
gained here allo, the former Superiority they had acquired over them. But after all, 
Julpitius was the Man who determined the Victory in favour of the Romans. He 
broke into the main Body of the Enemy's Infantry with his Horſe, made his Way 
through them, and put them into Diforder. And he had Time enough to return 
to his Poſt, before the Enemy rallied. But he choſe rather to attack the Confederates 
in the Rear, or force them to make two Fronts, and fight both Ways. He would 
have broken a fecond Time through the main Body of the Enemy's Foor, which he 
was harraſſing in the Rear; and the united Cavalry of the Aqui and Yolſts, could 
not have ſuſpended his Victory long: But he went from Squadron to Squadron, and 
commanded his Horſe to fall upon thoſe of the Enemy, which were ſurrounded on all 
lides, and had no Communication with the reſt of their Army. Jou muſt not be con- 
tent, ſaid he, with putting them to flight, you muſt ſpare neither Man nor Horſe. And 
Hulpitius was obeyed. The Roman Knights preſented their Darts againſt che Enemy's 
Horſes, diſmounted their Riders, and made a great Slaughter of them. The Defeat 
of the Cavalry of the Confederates, was followed with the entire Rout of their Ar- 
my. Their main Body, which had been already broken by the Roman Horle, firſt 
gave Way. Then the Holſci were defeated by the Wing Quinctius commanded. 
The News Sulpitius ſent him of his Victory, had encreaſed the Courage of his Ro- 
mans. But Agrippa had not the ſame Advantage over the Aqui in the left Wing. 
He therefore, being in full Heat of Vouth, and animated with a laudable Emulation, 
ſnarched ſome of his Enſigns out of the Hands of thoſe who carried them, and threw 
them into the midſt of the Enemy's Squadrons. And then, the Efforts of his Romans 
to recover them, made the Advantages of his left Wing, equal to thoſe of the right, 
and rendered the Victory complete. Before Agrippa had done fighting, Quinctius ad- 
ranced towards the Enemy's Camp, to beſiege it. But he deferred beginning the 
Attack of it, till his Collegue came up to him. He was afraid, that if he had not 
layed for them, the Legions of the left Wing, would have loſt their juſt Share of 
the Spoil, he was going to take. Agrippa came up, and the Camp was taken, almoſt 
without fighting. The Spoils which had been carried off from the Roman Territo- 
ries were reſerved for the proper Owners, and the reſt given up as Plunder to the 
Soldiers. So memorable an Action did well deſerve to be rewarded with the Honours 
of a Triumph. But perhaps the Modeſty of the two Conquerors made them neg- 
lect a Diſtinction, of which they were thought worthy. Or perhaps, they wiſely 
choſe, not to confirm the People in the Right they had uſurped, of decreeing Tri- 
umphs. Or elſe their Love of Peace, might perhaps make them unwilling co lead 


bad refuſed to grant Valerius and Horatius, after two. But be the Cauſe what it 
will, they had no Triumph. 


ment. There had been a Quarrel between the Inhabitants of Ardea, and thoſe of 
9 Aricia, about a conſiderable Tract of Ground, to which each of the Cities pre- 
tended a right. They had often diſputed it with their Swords, and being tired with 
iphting ſo many Battles, both Parties at lengrh agreed to make the People of Rome 
Arbitrators in the Caſe. And the Tribes had been already aſſembled by order of the 
Magiſtrates, both Parties had already pleaded their Cauſes with Zeal ; the Witneſſes had 
been heard, and the People were juſt entering into the Voting-Place to determine the 


12 The City of Aricia was ſituated, according to now called Aricia. See what we have ſaid of this 
aba B. 5. in Latium, behind the Hill of Alba, in City, B. 5. We have ſpoken of the City of Ardea; 
ne Appian May. It was the fame Place which is B. 2. p. 65. Note 30. | . e de. 
4 Affair 5 


the Senate and Tribunes into a ſecond Quarrel. Or elſe laſtly, they might perhaps 
think they could not deſerve thoſe Honours, by one ſingle Victory, which the Senate 
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He cried out with a ſtrong Voice, That if the Conſuls and Republict thought fr he 
The Conſuls at firſt had no Regard to what he ſaid, and though he cried out, 7h; 
the Intereſts of their Country were betrayed, they ordered him to be driven away, as a 
troubleſome Fellow. But the Tribunes always favoured the common People, and it 
was a Rule with them, to defend them in all their Intereſts and Privileges, though 


{ 
of never ſo little Moment. The People therefore deſiring that Scaptius might be heard, | 
the Tribunes gave him leave to ſpeak. | 74 

IHA E known the Diſtritt in Queſtion, ſaid he, about forty ſeven Tears. 7 0 
bore Arms in it when 10 Corioli was taken. I was not then very young. I had al. 1 
ready made " twenty Campaigns. I am not at all ſurprized, that the Romans ſpould 
forget that thoſe Lands belong to them. But for my own part, I remember it perfetily i F 
— The Lands in diſpute belonged to Corioli, and by a right of Conqueſt, they no- 1 
belong to the Romans. Is it poſſible, that the Inhabitants of Ardea and Aricia ſhould W W 
contend about a Territory, which neither of them ever claimed, as long as Corioli as 1 
m being? And what ſeems ſtill more ſtrange, is, that they ſhould chooſe to have their Fy 
Claims determined by the Suffrages of the Romans. But this is 4 Snare which thy Wl ch 
lay for us. Their Deſign is to put it ont of our Power to demand it again, when once 
it has been given them by a Decree of the People. I am an old Man, added he, and = 
free from Paſſions ; but I could not tamely ſee a Territory I helped to conquer, taken fron Wil „ 
the Conquerors, without ſpeaking. For my part, I am not of Opinion, that a falſe 6 
Modeſty ſhould hinder the Romans from ſeizing it. The Conſuls could not hear che W ola 
old Man's Depoſition without Concern, or ſee the Approbation it met with among ple 
the People, without Uneaſineſs. With the Help of ſome old Senators, who dilperſed WW pl 
themſelves among the Multitude, they endeavoured to perſuade the Tribes, That it Fe 
was 4 dangerous Thing to give the Allies of Rome ſo bad an Example, as that of an . Hz 
Uſurpation which would appear to be unjuſt : That the — 20 ation of Fidelity and Inte- 1 
grity was of more Conſequence to them, than every thing elſe : That to loſe it, would be ger 
70 alienate the Minds of the neighbouring Nations from them, to give their Enemies an WW R 8 
Opportunity to triumph over them, and to give great Ineaſineſs to the Cities in Alliance . 7; ; 
_ with them: That the Diſhonour of ſo partial a Judgment, would not fall upon Scap- 
tius alone, but upon the whole Republick : That the Romans would be thought a covetous * 
People, who took Advantage of the Deference others had for their Judgment, and turn. we h 
ed it to their own Intereſt : That no Inſtance had ever been known, of an Arbitratir's 2 
2 to himſelf, what was ſilbmitted to his Fudgment ; and laſtly, That Scap- ſerve, 
tius himſelf would not act in this manner, in any private Arbitration, wherein he was Dix 
4 Referee. It could not be denied, but the right of the Romans had a pretty good 98 y 
Foundation. It was not eaſy to conceive, how a Territory, which lay near Cori, Queſts 
and was divided from Ardea and Aricia, by the Lands of Lanuvium, ſhould belong pretene 
to either of the Cities which claimed ir. But after all, the Romans were obliged in Bu 
Honour not to take Advantage of a Reference made to their Judgment, and not to alteren 
deprive the Claimants of an Eſtate, in order to give it to themſelves. However, the of Roy 
People proceeded to determine the Affair by Vote, and three Urns were placed to _— 
hold their Ballots. One for thoſe, which favoured the Inhabitants of Aria, an- the forr 
other for thoſe who were for the Ardeates, and laſtly, the third for thoſe which fi- (6 and 
voured the Pretenſions of Rome. The laſt was immediately filled, and the Roman, : os, 
who were Judges in their own Cauſe, invaded a Territory which they adjudged into the 
themſelves. But we ſhall ſoon ſee the Republick repent of their Covetouſnels, an * dilte 
generoufly reſtore, what they had appropriated to themſelves in ſuch an inns J 15 
manner. This ſhameful Act did not indeed Diſhonour Quinctius, but it caſt a Blem renues © 
on the Roman Probity in general. wha 5 5 
8291 | | from an 
10. i oriol | 1 old, ng he began to bear Arms at the their Lia“ 
r eng in the Year of Rome 265 when ere, Age of le, aten, eceordlng to the Raman en, Ml ory Ha 
Caſſius Viſcellinus, and Poſthamins Cominins Au- Now if we add thirty ſeven to forty ſev — hs Was, acc 
r1uncus were Conſuls a ſecond Time. Now, from will make at leaſt eighty three Years gory Wholly it 
the Year 260, to the Year 307, in which we now Which is the Age Scaptius makes himſelf to be n Year, Bi 
VJ Antors £ 
11 is to ſay, Scaptius was then thirty ſeven . Right t. 


ere is he 
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ons as far as it was poſſible to carry them. They were jealous of the Queſtors being 


of the Care of the publick Money, and committed it to two Patricians of his own 
chooſing; and in the ſame manner, the Conſuls in being, had ever fince nominated 
the Queſtors for their Year. This was an Office of Importance and Honour in the 
| Republick. It was ſometimes given to ſuch as had been Conſuls; but more frequently 

to Patricians who aſpired to rhe Conſulſbip. The Juriſdiction of the Queſtors, in all 
Matters relating to the Finances, was abſolute, and their Sentences were without Ap- 

eal. They were always of the Party of the Conſuls, who had nominated them. 
0 deprive the Conſuls therefore of their right of Nomination to the Queſtorſhip, was 
to leſſen the Power and Prerogatives of their Office. Nevertheleſs the Tribunes of 
the People attempted it, and gained their Point. This was the firſt Time the People 
ever took upon them to name the Qveſtors. But they ſtill kept to the antient Cu- 
ſtom, of nominating none but Patricians. They did not Abd Plebeians into all 
the ſuperior Magiſtracies, till afterwards. 


§. VII. Tax Encroachments of the People on the Rights of the Nobility were Year of 


carried to a much greater height, under the ſucceeding Conſuls. M. Genucius Augu- 3 7 


rinus, and C. Curtius Philo, were no ſooner in their Office, but the new Tribunes 


formed new Deſigns. Appius had made a Law in the ſecond Year of the Decemviri, and M Genver- 
us AUGURI- 
Nus, and C. 


placed it among thoſe of the Twelve Tables, which declared it unlawful for Patrician and 
Plebeian Families to intermarry. And the People who then confirmed it, in Com- 


His Name was Canuleius. 


HE therefore drew up a Petition to be preſented to the People, in which he de- 
fired the Appian Law might be aboliſhed. The Tribune gave an odious Turn to the 
Reaſons upon which a Law, ſo much for the Honour of the Nobility, was founded. 
The Patricians, faid he, think their Blood diſhonoured, if mixed with that of the moſt 


11 It may not be improper to add here, to what 
we have already ſaid of the Qzeſtorſoip, B. 5. as 
much as may be neceſſary to give the Reader a juſt 
Idea of this Office. And we ſhall therefore ob- 
ſerve, 1. That it was very antient. Ulpian B. 1. 
Dig. Tit. 13. quotes the Authority of Junius 


Gracchanas in Proof of this, who in his ſeventh 


Book of Magiſtracies, carries the Origin of the 
Oueſtors up as high as Romulus and Numa. He 
pretends that even in that Time, there were Qze- 
ſors, the Election of whom was in the People. 
But the Offices of theſe Queſtors were indeed very 
different from the Employments of thoſe Qzeſtors 


of Rome, who are ſaid by the Hiſtorians to have 


been firſt inſtituted by the Great Poplicola, and who 


CharaQer. Every Body knows what Lengths he 
went, in favour of the People: When he was 
Conſul, he made no other uſe of his Power, but 
to favour them, by continually granting them new 


_ Privileges. And it is therefore very probable, that 


Poplicola waved his Right of nominating the Qze- 


bled ; and that the ſucceeding Conſuls, who had 
leſs Regard for the People, recovered a Right from 
them, which they had never enjoyed, but by a vo- 
luntary Conceflion. Indeed, this Right could ori- 
ginally belong to none but the Conſuli, ſince the 

eſtorſhip was only a diſmembered part of their 

ffice, as we have obſerved above. 4. That the 
People aſſumed the Right of nominating two Que- 


were called Qzeſtores Urbani. The Authority of 20 towards the Cloſe of this Year 307; which 


the former was confined to the taking Cognizance 
of, and judging criminal Cauſes, in extraordinary 
Caſes, Such were the Qzeſtors which were ap- 
Pointed in the Reign of Tullus Huſtilius, to enquire 
no the Murder committed by young Horatius, on 


bis Siſter. 2. That the principal Buſineſs of the 


aeſtors we are here ſpeaking of, was to take care 
of the publick Money, to receive the conſtant Re- 
venues of the Republick, and the caſual ones that 
woſe from Confiſcations, and from the Spoils 
taken from the Enemy. When the Army returned 
tom any War, the military Enfigns were put into 
heir Hands, to be by them depoſited in the Temple 
f Saturn. 3. That the Choice of theſe Magiſtrates 
Was, according to Tacitus, and Livy Annal. B. 11. 
Wholly in the Conſult, who named two every 

ear. But Plutarch, Zonaras, aud ſeveral other 
Authors ſay, that Valerius Poplicola gave the People 
Right to chooſe the es And beſides that 
there is betrer Authority for the latter Opinion than 
tie former, it ſeems moſt agrecable to. Poplicola's 


Queſtors were Lucius Valerius Pontius, and Marcus 
Lmilius Mamercinus, The latter was the ſame 
Man who was afterwards a Military Tribune, and 
three Times Dictator. The former was Great 
Grandſon to the Great Poplicola, and the Son of 
that Lucius Potitus Who declared againſt the Ty- 
ranny of Spurius 5 And 5", That the Pa- 
tricians maintained themſelves in the Poſſeſſion of 


the Queſtorſpip, till the Year 344, as we ſhall ob- 
ſerve hereafter. | | 


12 Varro ſpeaks of theſe two Conſul, B. 4. de 


Ling. Lat. on Occafion of the Lake Curtius, which 
he 


ays took its Name from the Conſul Curtius, as 
we have already obſerved, p. 40. Note 142. In 
ſeveral Copies of Livy and Caſſiodorus, this Conſul 
is called Publins, Cairns, Curiatius. In ſome 
Editions of Dion. Hal. he is called C. Quinctius, 
and his Collegue Marcus Minucius; but it is a 
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F. VI. Tux Plebeians had long gained ſuch an Aſcendant over the Nobility, that Year of 


the Tribunes of the People thought themſelves in a Condition to purſue their Pretenſi- * * 


choſen ſolely by the Conſuls. The Queſtorſhip was originally a Branch of the Conſuls N Quixer:- 
Office, and had been diſmembered from it. The Great Poplicola diſcharged himſelf v Cariro- 


LINus, and 
AcRIPPA Fu- 
Rlus, Con- 


ſuls. 


CURTIUS 
pliance with the Neceſſity of the Times, now thought it in their Power to eaſe them- Puro, Con- 
: | x ; 8. 

ſelves of it. There was a very warm and active Man at the Head of the Tribunes. Liu B. 4. 


C. I. 


| ftors, in favour of the Commons, or Curiæ aſſem- 


Miſtake. Diodorus gives Curtius the Prenomen of 


Agrippa. 


Hy” "I 5 illuſtrious 


\ 


< 
* 


Year of- 
ROME 


LYN capable of being nominated to it, if the Comitia thought fit. 
M. Gznuci- 


us Aucuki- 
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illuſtrious Plebeians. Nay, Canweins ventured to go farther. He added to this 2 
ſecond Requeſt, which was of much greater Conſequence than the former. He pro- 
poſed, that the Plebeians ſhould have Leave to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, and be made 
| Theſe two Claims 
highly provoked all the Patrician Party. One lingle Tribune indeed, did oppoſe the 


nus, and C. ſtrange Demand of his Collegues, concerning the Advancement of the Plebezans to 


Pa1iLo, Con- 
ſuls. 


the Conſular Dignity. But the Moderation of one was forced to give Way to the 
Ambition of the other nine. The Diſputes which aroſe upon the two Articles of 
this Petition, had their uſual Effect. They put the old Enemies of Rome in Motion 
again, and raiſed up new ones. The Defection of the Ardeates, who were offended 
at the Sentence the Romans had given againſt them, was followed by a Declaration 
of War on the part of the Yejentes. And at the fame time, the IE qui and Y 
prepared great Armies to come and fall upon the Roman Territory. They had indeed 
a reafonable Pretence for renewing their Hoſtilities. The Republick had then juſt 
fortified 13 Verrugo, a little Town of the Vlſci, for a Barrier againſt their Incurſions. 
So that Rome had Enemies on both ſides the Tiber; but the moſt formidable were 
thoſe ſhe cheriſhed in her own Boſom. Upon the Report of all this bad News, the 
Nobiliry ſeemed to triumph. They even cxaggerated the Misfortunes the Republick 
was threatened with, in Hopes that the Apprehenſions of a War Abroad, would put 
a Stop to the immoderate Deſires of the Trihunes. Ihe Senators and their Party were 
even e to wiſh, that the Roman Tertitory might be plundered, provided it 
would but avert the Storm, with which the Tribunes threatened them at Home. The 
Conſcript Fathers paſſed a Decree for raiſing Troops, with all the Rigour the Law 
would admit of. The Romans had then a Cuſtom, which both checked the grow- 
ing Grandeur of the Republick, and fayoured the Enterprizes of the Tribunes. Their 
Armies took no Oaths but to the Conſuls tor the Year; and when therefore they went 
out of their Offices, the Obligation of the Military Oaths ceaſed. Their Succeſlors 
were forced to apply to the Senate for new Orders, to make new Levies, if there 
was Occaſion for them, and to require new Military Oaths, whenever new Troops 
were raiſed. Indeed this did not hinder the Roman Legions from being continually 
filled with experienced Soldiers. Every Roman, of what Quality ſoever, was obliged | 
to ſerve the Republick ar leaſt twenty Years, and to take the Field, whenever it fel 
to his Lot. But the Tribunes of the People, by means of the Rights they had given 
themſelves, had it in their Power to oppoſe the Levies, though ordered to be made 
both by Conſul and Senate. This was the great Defect of the Power of the Patri 
cian Magiſtrates, and the Foundation of all the Encroachments the Tribunes ſo often | 
made, upon the Authority of rhe Nobility. 1 
Wnũxx Genucius and Curtius would have gone on with the Levies, the Tribune 
Canuleius proteſted againſt it, as unneceſſary. In vain, ſaid he, do the Conluls «t- 
tempt to draw our Citizens into the Field, in order to make them forget the Laws 1 | 
have drawn up. There ſhall no Army be raiſed in Rome, till my Motion has bets 
received. Theſe Oppolitions raiſed a Commotion in the Senate. The Senators fill 
tried gentle Methods. They intreated the Tribunes to ſuſpend the Purſuit of their 
ambitious Pretenſions, till Proviſion was firſt made againſt the common Danger. They 
urged, that Canuleius would be equally in a Condition to carry his Point, when che 
Troops returned, as now. But the Tribunes obſtinately inſiſted, that no Body ſhould 
be enrolled, till the Senate had paſſed a Decree, to authorize them to aſſemble the 
People, in order to derermine whether the rwo Laws ſhould be dar So that 
the Senate plainly foreſaw, that if on the one Hand the two Articles paſſed, the 
Nobility would be utterly deprived. of all Diſtinctions; and that if, on the other, the 
Vrientes entered the Roman Territory one Way, and the Aqui and Volſci another 
the Ruin of the State would ſoon be the Conſequence, And much Time was {pet 
in Debates, The Conſuls {poke in the Senate, with the urmoſt Warmth and Vigour- 


— - 


They repreſented, That the extravagant Pretenſions of the Tribunes were no longer 


12 erage was a little Town belonging to the fence againſt the Attacks of the Enemy, But "© 
Fa on the Borders of the Territories of the the EINE NEE Gy che 
1% betwern Cora ant, and Veliræ. It is nqueſt. It is probable Verrago was taken, 
the — whit Dame? Siculas calls Eggoizes, fame time as Velitræ, in the Year 259, or the Jus 
It ſeems to have been conquered by the Roman, following; when Corioli was taken from the 0% 
who fortified it, to put it in a Condition of De» by Cue. een een er | 
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to be indured; That the preceding Cynſuls had both cauſed and increaſed the Inſo- Year of 
lence of their College, which had loſt all Fear of Seditions, becauſe it always found K O 1 £ 
irs Account in them; That there would therefore never be any end of them in Rome, XL 
ſince they always brought certain Advantages along with them; That theſe were the W Gu“. 
Means by which the People had gained ſo much Ground upon the Nobility, as to ue 
bring them all upon a Level with themſelves; That to judge of the future by what Gorrivs © 
was paſſed, the Government of Rome would ſoon be brought to a mere Democracy; Pune, Con- 
That Canuleiuss two Laws would introduce an infamous Mixture of the Blood of lub 

all the Roman Families, and ſoon put the right of Auſpices into the Hands of the 

vileſt of the People; That from the Intermarriages of the Plebeians and Patricians, 

would ariſe a Race of Monſters, conſiſting, as it were, of two different Natures ; 

That if the Conſulſbip fell into the Hands of the Plebeians, Men of factions Spirits 

would be made ſupreme Magiſtrates in the Republick, and ſuch Men as Canuleius and 

Lilius be placed at the Head of Affairs. Avert, O ye Gods, added they, ſo great 
Misfortunes ! Let us die rather than ſuffer ſo ſhameful a Law to paſs! If our Fore- 

fathers could have foreſeen, how far the People would have carried their Deſires, they 

would have ſuffered auy thing, rather than have given them a Footing in the Govern- 

ment. Their having granted them Tribunes, is what has put it in their Power, to de- 
mand by Degrees, whatever their Ambition dictates. It is no longer poſſible for a Se- 
nate, and Tribunes of the People, to ſubſiſt together in Rome. One or other muſt 
be deſtroyed. The domeſtick Seditions of the Tribunes at Home, bring foreign Enemies 
upon us: And when there is a Neceſſity for going into a War, theſe very Men oppoſe 
the raiſing of Troops. Is not this betraying their Country, and being the Cauſes of its 
Ruin? What have you now to do, Tribunes, but to call in the Enemy, and put them 
in Poſſeſſion of the Capitol? To deprive the Republick of its Forces, and to take away 
the Courage of the Conſuls, is to give the Æqui Hopes, that by the Help of a Canulcius 
only, they ſhall be able to ſeize our Ramparts. 

Bor though theſe Declamations inflamed the Senate, Canuleius encouraged the 
People not to abate any thing of their Pretenſions. Js it then to no Purpoſe, (aid he, © 
that it has been our Fate to be born in the ſame City with the Patricians, and to be 
Joined with them in the ſame Republick ? Nothing ever gave me a more juft Senſe of the 
Contempt our fellow-Citizens have for us, than the Oppoſition they make to the two 
Laws I propoſe. We only deſire to be enabled to make thoſe Alliances with them, which 
they dont refuſe to enter into with Strangers. Beſides, what is there new in requiring, 
that the Centuries ſhall chooſe whomſoever they pleaſe for Conſuls? Is there any thing 
irregular, in leaving them entirely at their Liberty in giving their Suffrages ? If not, 
why then this mighty Warmth m the Senate? One would imagine, by what has been 
ſaid, that the i Conſtitutidn is overturned, and every thing to be given up for loſt. 
What ? Is giving the Publick a Power, to advance any to the higheſt Dig nities, whom 
it judges worthy of them, deſtroying it? Theſe Men ſeem to think it as indecent to place 
a Plebeian in the Conſulſhip, as it world be to raiſe a Slave to that Dignity. And 
won't the Nobility enuy us Heiß the Air we breathe, becauſe we enjoy it in common 
with them ? It is alſo pretended, thai Religion excludes us from theſe Dignities, which 
none are to enjoy „ er- Auſpices. One Reaſon given why we ſhould not 
be admitted to the Conſulſhip, is, that the 14 Patricians have the Superintendency over 
Things ſacred, the Appointment of the Feſtivals, and the Direction of the Calendar. 
Vain Scruples ! We 2 ſoon come to underſtand theſe religious Rites, which are not 
Religion. Nevertheleſs he could grant Difpenſati- 


ons, in caſe of need ; and it was a part of his Of- 
fice to appoint Feſtivals, and fix the Days on which 


14 According to Numa's Inſtitution, the Ponti- 
fex Maximus had the Superintendency in Things 
ficred. He was the ſupreme Interpreter of Religi- 


on, and all Things relating to the Worſhip of the 
ods, were under his Juriſdiction, as we have 
More than once obſerved. The Veſtals were under 
his Inſpection, and all other Perſons, who were 
devoted to facred Offices. Neither Dedications 
of Temples, or Altars, Vows made to amy Divi- 
nit), Adoptions, Marriages, Teſtaments, nor, in a 
ord, any Acts which were to be performed with 
religious Ceremonies, were thought valid, any far- 
ther than they had been ratified by the Pontifeæ 
aximnus, He had likewiſe a Right to oppoſe the 
recution of any Decrees of the Senate, or People, 
When nat conformable to the Rules preferibed by 


/ 


they were to be celebrated, in the Calendar ; but 
he was more eſpecially obliged to preſerve the Me- 
mory of all Events, in Regitters, which were cal- 


led, the Great Annals, becauſe the Hiſtory of the 


Republick was in them digeſted by Years. Now 


only Patricians wete evet hitherto, or a great while 


after, quite down to the Year 454, admitted into 
this Office. Even the inferior Pantiſices were then 
choſen out of the Nobility. So that the Plebeiaus 
were excluded from the Prieſthood, and had no 
Share in ſacred Offices, This was a Matter of 
Complaint, which Canuleius made uſe of, in favour 
of the Commons. | 

4 Secret 
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Year of @ Secret even to the common People. But after all, what is the Conſulſhip it fat 
ROME among us, but the Continuation of the Regal Dignity? And were all our Kings Patri. 
a 3 cians? Numa was not ſo much as a Roman. The firſt Tarquin, was not ſo much 49 
M. Gznvcr of Italian Extraction. Servius Tullius, « Man of no Birth, his 15 Father no Bod) 
vs Auer c. knows who, and his Mother a Slave, owed his Advancement to his Merit. Nay, which, 
Corrs is more, have we abſolutely excluded all Foreigners from the Conſulſhip, ſonce the Ex- 
PurLo, Con- pulſſon of the Kings ? Sabinia gave Birth to the Claudii, and yet Rome ſuffered they 
_ to riſe to the higheſt Poſts in the Republick. Shall then Roman Citizens be treated 

with more Contempt than Sabines or Slaves? 1s it impoſſible, that any Plebeian ſhoyl4 | 
have natural or acquired Endowments enough, to make him a wiſe Politician, or an able 
Soldier? And what more is neceſſary to deſerve the Honour of the Conſulſhip? Mould 
ſuch Heroes as Numa, Tarquin the Firſt, and Servius, be refuſed Admittance into th; 
higheſt Offices, if they were now alive? Tet what Compariſon is there between theſz 
great Men, and the Patrician Decemviri? But it is a Novelty it ſeems. What ! Oughi 
nothing that is new to be allowed 7 in a Republic, which is it ſelf but newly 4. 
liſbed + There was no Regularity obſerved in Rome in Affairs of Religion, in Romy. 
lus's Time, yet Numa introduced Order in them. There were no Numberings of the 
People before Servius, yet that wiſe K "g inſtituted the Cenſus. No Conſuls before 
the laſt Tarquin, yet Brutus eſtabliſhed them. No Dictators before Larcius, yet it wa 
ound abſolutely neceſſary to create them. The Tribuneſhip, Queſtorſhip, Edileſhip, and 
Decemvirate, are the Inventions of our Fathers in our own Time. And is it to be 
doubted, but that in length of Time, many new Things are introduced in all States? I. 
not even the Law it elf which forbids the Nobility and People to intermarry, a new 
Inſtitution? Any Patrician might, if he pleaſed, diſdain and refuſe to unite his Blood 
with ours ; but to make a Law about it, is in ſome ſort to baniſh us, and exterminate 
us out of Civil Society. It is to make two Cities within the ſame Walls. And 
after all, what are theſe Nobles ? The greateſt part of them are only ſo by Courteſy. 
They are People gathered together out f Alba and Sabinia, And what need had they 
to refuſe us or Daughters by Law ? Could not they have kept them from Intermar- 
rying with Plebeians, by their own private Authority ? We ſhould not have made any 
Attempts upon their Honour. Such Audaciouſneſs as that, is the Privilege only of the 
Nobility. Why dont they likewiſe add another Clauſe to this Law, and forbid the 
Poor to marry with the Rich ? They leave it to the Prudence of every Family, to take 
Care of its Intereſt in Marriages. And why are not they contented to leave it likewiſe 
o the Diſcretion of the Patricians, whether they will enter into improper Alliances or 
not? We ſhall not find Fault, if they dont. The Law only is what gives us Offence, 
and diſgraces us. The Patricians have now nothing more to do, but to forbid us living 
in their Neighbourhood, and going to the Forum, which they frequent. Beſides, what 
Diſorders are to be apprehended from our mutual Alliances ? A free-born Child takes 
the Rank of his Father. A Patrician will always be a Patrician, though born of 4 
Plebeian Woman. Why then ſhould a Law be made, which can have no other Effect 
but to raiſe Contentions ? But to come to the Point. Was the Republick eſtabliſhed only 
to give the Nobility an independent Authority over us? Have not the People here always 
had a right of drawing up, and paſſing Laws? Ought the Senate, upon the firſt 
Report of our deſigning to paſs a Law, immediately to order Levies, under Pretence, 
whether true or falſe, that we are threatened with a War? Shall they always interrupi 
the Courſe of our Comitia, by ordering the People to go and encamp? Who can ſay, that 
the Preparations the Xqui and Veientes are making, will end in actual Heſtilities ? If 
they do, the Conſuls will find us ready to march againſt them, if they reſtore us our 
antient Liberty of marrying the Daughters of Patricians, and leave the Comitia free, 
7o raiſe Men of Merit to the Conſulſhip, wherever they find them. | 
Dim. Hal IRIS Harangue of Canultius made ſuch an Impreſſion upon the People, that they 
B. 11. 5. 731. all bound — 7 by the moſt ſolemn Oaths, not to obey any Orders about en- 
rolling themſelves, till the Senate had given Authority for calling an Aſſembly, in 
which the two Laws ſhould be reported. This Obſtinacy therefore affrighted the 


15 What Livy makes Canaleius ſay here of Ser- the Son of Tullius and Ocriſia, who were both 
vins Tullius, does not agree with what the fame conſiderable for the Nobleneſs of theit Extraction, 
Author fays of bim, B. 1. when he declares him- as we have before obſerved, p. 134 
{if of their Opinion, who ſay, that this King was Wo e 
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Conſuls. They had private Meetings, to which they invited only the graveſt and 
oldeſt Senators. In theſe C. Claudius gave his Opinion firſt. He was a Man, whoſe 
Temper inclined him to Severity, and whoſe Education led him to hate the Plebeians. 
He was of Opinion, That as to the Conſuſſhip, the Senate ought never to ſubmit ſo far as 
to grant it to the People; That Endeavours might be uſed to perſuade them to deſiſt 
from their Law; but That, if the People continued inflexible, they themſelves ought 
to have Recourſe to the Sword, fall upon both Tribunes and People, without Diſtinc- 
tion, and treat theſe Diſturbers of the Peace of the Republick, as common Enemies. 
But T. Quinctius, who ſpoke next, had more Moderation. He ſhewed how much. 
they ought to abhor — the Blood of their fellow -Citizens, and eſpecially 
of the ; + ag whoſe Perſons were made facred by Religion, And all embracing 
Quinftius's Opinion, Claudius himſelf came over to the Majority. He even propoſed 
an Expedient, which was embraced. Let us not ſhed any Blood, faid he, neither let us ever 
ſuffer Plebeians to be Confuls. If we are forced at laſt, by the Clamours of the People, to yield 
any Thing in their Favonr, let it be in another Way. Inſtead of ſuffering any Plebeian 
o be made Conſul, let us make a Propoſal to the Commons, to appoint for the next Tear 
ſix or eight Military Tribunes, half Patricians, and half Plebeians, who ſhall jointly 
govern the Republick with Conſular Authority. We muſt even uſe Art, if we will 
ſucceed in this Project, which' we will never propoſe, till reduced to the laſt Extremity. 
IWhen we are obliged to 3 the Senators, and ask their Advice, with relation to 
the Demands of the People, we will take Care, that Valerius and Horatius the two Se- 
5 firſt. They will carry Things 


- 


nalors, who are ſo much devoted to the People, ſhall 
o exceſs in favour of the Commons; and we wil 
this I will ſpeak with my uſual Fire, when I declaim againſt aggrandizing the People. 
Then Genucius, the Conſul's Brother, ſball deliver his Opinion, and by way of recon- 
aling the two Parties, ſhall propoſe to have no more Conſuls, but to create Military 
Tribunes, half Patricians, and half Plebeians. After which the Conſul ſhall pro- 
nounce the Decree, agreeably to his Brother's Opinion. The People will be ſatisfied, 
Troops raiſed, and our Country relieved. This wiſe Advice was followed with Ap- 
mile... | | 

: $. VIII. But how ſecretly ſoever the Conſuls held their Aſſembly, the Tribunes were 
not ignorant of it: And they endeayoured to guard againſt the ſecret Reſolutions 
which had been taken in it. In order to this, they alſo aſſembled together ſuch Ci- 
tizens as they thought moſt zealous and hot in the popular Party; not refuſing Ad- 
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hear them with Patience. After 


mictance to the Conſuls themſelyes. Here they ar firſt ſpoke ſer Speeches againſt the 


Tribunes, and the Pretenſions of the People, as ſtared in the two Laws. And then 
the Speakers on both ſides fell to Altercations. Canuleius asked the Conſuls, For what 


Reaſon they pretended to exclude. the People from the Conſulſhip 2 The Conſuls replied, 


Becauſe the Auſpices are not for Plebeians. At which Words the Citizens were fall of 
Indignation. Are we then, cried they, ſo much deſpiſed by the Gods, that they refuſe 
16 a Part in the Myſteries of Divination ? And then the Tranſports. of the People 
were fo violent, and the Obſtinacy of the Tribunes ſupported with ſo much Fury, 


Livy B. 4. 
c. 6. 


that the Conſuls were terrified at it. Their only Refuge was to grant one Article 


without the other. They promiſed to come into that of mutual Marriages: And by 
this Compliance, thought to have ſatisfied all the Deſires of the People. But Expe- 
tience ſhewed them, that the more the People gained upon them, the more they de- 
manded. In the mean time, the Levies became daily more and more neceſſary. Vet 
ſtill the Tribunes perſiſted in oppoſing them, and the Senate was alarmed at it. Ar 
length it aſſembled to put an end to the Affair. The ſitting began with ordering the 
Iribunes to explain their Pretenſions, and to give their Reaſons for the two Laws, 
they deſired to have propoſed to the People. But Canuleius, who was their Speaker, 
dd not trouble himſelf to explain the Grounds and Reaſons of his Petition, and 
expoſe them to the Examination and Cenſure of the Conſcript Fathers. He took an- 
other Way to gain his Point. His whole Harangue turned upon the Irregularity of 
lecret Aſſemblies, which were never before heard of in the Republick, and below 
the Dignity of the Roman People. He inveighed againſt the double-dealing of the 
Conſuls, who after they had come to a Determination in private, propoſed an Affair 
to the Deliberations of the Fathers, which had been already decided. And in the laſt 
Place, he complained, That Valerius and Horatius, choſe antient Conſuls, thoſe 


Deſtroyers of the Decemvirate, had not been ,invired to the priyate Meeting. The 


60. Reaſon 


Dion. Hal. 
B. 11. þ. 733. 
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Year of Reaſon of this was, added he, that they were afraid theſe Men would be too equitable 
ROME for them, their Deſire being to ſacrifice the Intereſts of the People, without hearing 
OC. their Defenders. In anſwer to this, Genucius endeavoured to appeaſe the Tribungs 
M Gzxve;- and thoſe Senators who had not been called to this irregular Council, which was 
vs Avevii- held in a private Houſe ; by proteſting, That they had nothing in view in it, but to 
8 * prepare the Way for Concord; and That they did not invite Valerius and Horatius, 
Funo, Con- for fear it might ſomewhat leſſen their Intereſt in the People. And he concluded 
ſuls. with faying, That as a Proof of the Eſteem he had for their Advice, he invited them 
to ſpeak out of their Turns, and before the moſt antient Conſular Senators. Valerius 

Din. Hal. therefore began. He juſtified the Conduct his Family had all along obſerved from the 
. 11. p. 730. Time of the Great Poplicola. It has always, ſaid he, been attached to the People, by. 
cauſe always full of that R epublican Spirit, which it imbibed at the Foundation of the 

Republick. It has all along been ſenſible, that without a perfect Equality between the 

two Bodies of which the Republick conſiſts, the weaker will always be preſſed by the 

more powerful. Now the preſent Deſign is to eſtabliſh this Equality, by a reciprocal 
Communication of Blood, between the ſame fellow-Citizens, and by ſuffering all, indi. 
criminately, to enjoy the higheſt Dignities. By this Means there will be an equal Emy- 

lation of Virtue, in all the Members of the Society, and the Number of great Men will 

be increaſed, by the Multitude of Competitors for Glory, and by the Participation of the 

nobleſt Blood. Not that IT am for aſſembling the Comitia immediately, and for examin- 

ing the two Laws, and coming to a Determination about them, upon the Spot. The 

Levies are more wanted at preſent. The Enemy ought firſt to be conquered, before ue 

hear even the juſt Deſires of the People. But let us at leaſt encourage them to contend 

for Viftory, by giving a preliminary Form to the two Laws, that is, by gion tle 
Tribunes Authority, either by a Decree, or at leaſt by a written Promiſe, to propiſe 

them to the Aſſembly of the People, as ſoon as the Campaign is ended. This Opinion 

was embraced by Horatius, who ſpoke next. But many who approved of delaying 

the Concluſion of the Affair of the two Laws, diſliked the making a Decree, or giving 

a Promiſe, that the People ſhould be aſſembled in order to their being accepted. $o 

that long and warm Debates aroſe upon it. Till at length the Conſuls asked C. Clau- 

dlius his Opinion, as had been agreed. And this furious Enemy of the People, laid 

open all the Innovations upon antient Cuſtoms, which the Commons had from Time 

to Time demanded, and concluded with declaring, that he was againſt ſuffering the two 

Laws to be propoſed to the People in Comitia, either now or hereafter. But this Opi- 

nion was too harſh, and cauſed a greater Ferment than FValeriuss had done. Ar laſt, 

T. Genucius the Conſuls Brother played his Part. He compared the two Misfortunes 

to which the Republick was expoſed together. Either, ſaid he, our domeſtick Diſſen- 

tions will expoſe us . to a foreign Enemy, or the ſuperior Order of Men in the 

State, muſt part wit, ſome of their Prerogatiues in favour of the inferior. One of theſe 

two Exils is inevitable. Wiſdom therefore adviſes us to chooſe the leaſt. Let us then 

rather ſhare the Honours of the higheſt Poſts with our fellow-Citizens, than give our 

Enemies the Glory and Advantage of being ſuperior to us in the Held. 2 not the 

People be ſatisfied, if the Conſulſhip, which 1s now 5 by two Patricians, ſhould be 

divided among ſix Perſons, three choſen out of the Nobility, and three out of the People? 
We will call them Military Tribunes, and their Power ſhall be equal to that of tht 
Conſuls. And when their Tear ſhall be expired, we will then Conſider whether it ſhall 

be moſt proper to continue the ſame kind overnment, or to return to that of Conluls. 
This Advice of Genucius was approved of, both by Senate and Tribynes. The De- 
22 cree for changing the Cunſular Government, was immediately paſſed; and this we 
„„ 00 -call-the third Revolution in the Roman State. Canuleius inſtantly carried the 
| News of it to the Aſſembly. of the People: And in declaring ir, highly commended 
_ . the' Moderation of the Senate. So that now there was an univerſal Joy in Rome. 
Livy B. . No Time was loſt tn holding the Comitia, which were to chooſe theſe ix new Go⸗ 
4. 6 vernors of the Wt 13; And the Plebeians were extremely preſſing and ambitious, 
theſe three new Dignities. The Tribunes of the People, and al 


to haye a Share in t | 
thoſe in general, who had by their Factions helped to ſink the Nobility, aſpired at this 
new fort of Tribuneſhip. The Deſires of the Plebeians were warm, and their Solli- 
Citations earneſt. Whilſt none of rhe Patricians would vouchſafe to ſollicite Offices, 
which they were to enjoy. in common with ſome of the People. The moſt | ſenſible 


of the Nobility were forced to make uſe of all their Authority, to perſuade ſome of 


their 
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their own Body, not to deliver up the Government entirely into the Hands of the Year of 
Plebeians. At laſt ſome of them determined to make their Habits whiter than ordinary, to ROM 
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ſhew they were Candidates for the Military Tribuneſhip. How different are the ſame Peo- CYST: 
le from themſelves, when ſpirited up by ſeditious Harangues, and when left to their M. Gzxver- 
own Reaſon ! As ſoon as the Diſturbances among the Plebeians were over, they did ®* ee 


| [ aong . , and C. 
themſelves Juſtice, and became ſenſible, that it did not belong to them to poſleſs the N 


higheſt Poſts in the State. When they came to give their Suffrages, they would only 3 Con- 


promote three Patricians to be Military Tribunes, and refuſed to nominate any Ple- »;,,, Ea, 
beians to be joined with them. They ſeem to have been content with trying their B. 11. p. 736. 
Power, without exerting it to the uttermoſt. The whole Body of the People did my * 
themſelves Honour, by a piece of Magnanimity, of which we can find few Inſtances 

even in ſingle Perſons. As for the foreign Enemies of the Republick, they ſeem to 

have been diſperſed, as ſoon as Concord was re-eſtabliſhed in Rome. For we don't 

find that in all the remaining part of the Year, there appeared any Neceſſity of raiſ- 

ing Troops, or marching out and engaging theſe Aqui, Volſci, Veientes and Ar- 

deates, from whom the Romans had apprehended ſo much Danger. 

F. IX. Taz next Year three Patricians is were placed at the Head of the Re- Year of 
publick with the Title of Military Tribunes, whole Names were A. Sempronius 17, ROME 
L. Attilius, and T. Clælius. They having been pitched upon for this Office, ever 
ſince the laſt Year, entered upon it with all the Solemnity and Authority of Conſuls. A Smezo- 
But theſe Governors of the Republick did not continue long in an Office, which they vue L. . 
They ſeem to have conſented to their being OO ai. 
diſpoſſeſſed of it, under a vain Pretence of Religion. The third Month after their Military Tri- 
Eſtabliſhment was not yet expired, when C. Curtius, one of the preceding Conſuls, — 
thought fit to ſtart a Scruple to them, about their Inſtallation. He was the Man, 
who had preſided at their Election in the Campus Martius. Now this Solemnity 
ought to have been accompanied with certain religious Ceremonies, the want of any 
one of which was ſufficient to make the Election void. The Preſident, with the 
Angurs, ought to have conſulted the flying of Birds, before he went out of Rome; 
and if the Omens were inauſpicious, it was unlawful to go out in order to the Elec- 
tion. And farther; when the five Claſſes, of which the Comitia by Centuries con- 
liſted, arrived in the Campus Martius, in order of Battel, they actually placed them- 


ſelves, as in a Camp, round a Tent, which was pitched for the Preſident of the Co- 


mitia, as if he had been a General of an Army. But before the Preſident entered this 

Pavillion, he renewed the Auguries, and it they were in the leaſt defective, the Au- 

gurs declared the Aſſembly unlawful, and then the Election was deemed null. Cur- 

nus therefore declared to the Military Tribunes, three Months after their Election, that 

the Auguries he had conſulted, before he entered into his Tent, had been inauſpicious, 

which difannulled their Promotion. This Declaration, was probably an artful Con- 

trivance between the Nobility and Military Tribunes, not to let this new Form of Go- 

vernment take Root. The three Magiſtrates readily agreed, that the Scruple which 

had been ſtarted was juſt, and they all abdicated the Digniry to which they had been 

promoted. By this Means Rome fell into an Interreguam. And T. Quinctius, who Interregnum. 

then governed the Republick for a Time, aſſembled the People, and left it to their l 36. 

Choice, either to revive the old Conſular Government, or leave Rome in the Hands Lie) 4 4 
LD WS | a 6. 7. 


16 We have followed the Order of the Fat; 
Ccpirolini, in placing the firſt Military Tribunes in 
the Year of Rome 309, after the Conſulſpip of 

arcus Genucins Auguriuus, and Caius Curtius 


Philo. So that we differ from Livy, who places 


the beginning of this Magiſtracy in the Year 310. 
0n. Hal. ſays, theſe Magiſtrates began to exerciſe 
their 2 Power for the firſt Time, in the third 
Year of the 84% Olympiad, while Diphilus was 
Archon of Athens; i. e. about the Year of Rome 
PU: In this Difference of Opinions, we thought 
e Authority of the Faſti Capitolini deciſive. Sui- 
das brings down the Eſtabliſhment of the Military 
rihunes, ſo low as to the 315% Year of Rome. 
berhaps he overlooked. thoſe which were created 


in the Year 309, becauſe their Election was deemed 


„ 


unlawful. 31 11: 
17 Aulus Sempronius Atratinus, Lucius Attilins 


* 
* 


Revolution. 


Longus, and Titus Clalins Siculus, were then the 
firſt Military Tribunes; for ſo they are called in 
the Faſti Capitolini. Inſtead of Titus Clelins, we 
read in Livy, Titus Cæcilius, and in ſome Greek 
Copies of Dion. Hal. Burig. Some Editions of 
that Author do likewiſe give Lacius Aitilius the 


Surname of Acer, which was very improperly put 


for A«yys, Accordin , fo: 
pretend, that the Defection of the Ardeates, and 
the Motions of the Aqui, Volſci, and Veientes, who 
threatened Rowe, were the Only Cauſes that gave 
Birth to the Military Tribuneſpip of this Year; and 


that, from an Opinion, that two Conſuls were not 


enough to fight ſo many Enemies, all at once. 
And theſe Authors, adds Liry, make no mention 


to Livy, ſome Hiſtorians. 


LP of 
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of the Caunleian Law, which brought about this 
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CCCIX. 


 MvuciLLa- 
nus, and L. 
SEMPRONIUS 
ATraTinus, 
Conſuls. 


Vear of 
ROME 


vs CaPrToLi- 
Nus, and M. 
Gecanivs, 


Conſuls. 


ter to Papyrius Petus in his Epift. ad Famil. B. 9. 
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Year of of new Military Tribunes. The Senate was for the Conſular Government, and the 
RO M E Tribunes of 


the People, for continuing the Military Tribunes. Whilſt the Commons, 
who were determined to give the ſupreme Dignity to none but Patritians, were ver 


r Bec indifferent, whether it had the Name of a Conſnlſhip, or Tribuneſhip. At laſt all agreed 


to reſtore the old Form of Government. Patricians only were permitred to ſtand 
for the Conſulſbip, and the Centuries choſe two Conſuls; one named 13 Lucius Papy- 
rius Mugillanus, the other L. Sempronius Atratinus. Thus the Roman Nobility, by 
giving Way a little to the Violences of the People, averted, for ſome Time, the Storm 
with which they were threatened. „5 

ThE Union which now reigned among all Orders of Men in the Republick, 
kept the neighbouring Powers quiet. Even the Ardeates returned to their Duty, and 
ſent a Deputation to the Senate. They offered to make their Submiſſion, provided 
the Romans would reſtore them the Territory which they had adjudged to them- 


ſelves. It was abſolutely out of the Power of the Senate to repeal a Decree of the 


People. They therefore diſmiſſed the Ardeates with good Words, telling them they 
would bring their Reconciliation to bear in due Time, and then uſe their Endeayours 
to do them Juſtice. But the Ardeates renewed their Alliance with Rome, a few 
Months after, without the Reſtitution of their Lands. The Conſuls Papyrins and 
Sempromus ſigned this Alliance. Which is a certain Proof of their Advancement 
to the Conſulſbip ; but this is not generally obſerved 19 by the antient Hiſtorians. It 
is uncertain whether they continued in their Office a whole Year, or only nine 
Months, to complete the Year of the Military Tribunes. But it is certain, that the 
Time of Elections was poſtponed, ſince the following Conſuls did not take Poſſeſſion 
of their Offices till the [des of December 20. Th | 22 : 

g. X. Tux People having been again conſulted, whether they would keep to the 
Conſular Government, conſented, and the Republick choſe two Patricians of great 


CCCX. Authority. The firſt was T. Quinctius Capitolinus, who was now raiſed to the Conſul- 
1 | Aung Hip the fifth Time. The ſecond was M. Geganius, who had been Conſul once before. 


Theſe two great Men applied themſelyes wholly to the Study and Promotion of che 
Welfare of their Country. It was now ſeventeen Years, that Rome had neglected the 
having any Cenſus, which Servius Tullius had appointed, ſhould be taken every five 


Years : And each Cenfits was to be cloſed with a Luſtrum, which made it an Act of 


Religion. Wars Abroad, and Diſturbances at Home, had found the Conſuls ſo full 


18 Tully ſpeaks of theſe two Conſuls, in à Let- 
X 4 write on Tables covered with Wax, or Parchment, 


Fano Moneta. For it was not then cuſtomary to 


How can you deny, ſays he to him, that there ever 
was a Papyrius, who was not a Plebeian ? For there 
were ſeveral Patricians of the ſecond Order, of your 
Name, the Chief of which was Lucius Papyrius 
Mugillanus, who was Conſul with Lucius Sempro- 
nius Atratinus, in the Year of Rome 312. Bat then 
your Family was called Papyrian, His Words are 


theſe. Sed tamen, mi Pate, qui tibi venit in men- 


tem negare Papyrium quemquam unquam, niſi Ple- 
beium Fuiſſe? . — enim Patricii a minorum gen- 
tum, qzorum Princeps Lucius Papyrius Mugillanus, 
gui Conſul cum Lucio Sempronio Atratino fuit, 


auno poſt Romam conditam, 312. Sed tum Papyrii 


Military Tribanes, who 


dicebamini. We may here obſerve, how uncertain 
the Conſular Years are, ſince the moſt celebrated 


Roman Authors agree ſo little, in the courſe of 


them. Dion. Hal. charges the greateſt part of the 
Roman Annals with being unfaithful. Some ſay 
nothing of the Military Tribunes we have been 
ſpeaking of, and others {ay nothing of the Conſuls, 
who governed for- the remaining part of the Year 


19 We neither find the Conſuls- for this Year, 
ſays 2 in the antient Aunali, nor in the Regiſters 
of the iſtrates. Perhaps, adds he, becauſe the 


an the Vear, were thought 
to have completed it. es : 
Licinius Macer, who wrote The Annals of Rome. 
The latter declares, that the Names of theſe two 
Conſuls were to be ſeen in the Treaty which the 
Republick concluded with the Ardeates, and in the 


Linsen Books which were found in the Temple of. 


1 


1 9 


make in Chronology. 


In Proof of this, he quotes 


or Barks of Trees prepared for that Purpoſe, but 
on Linnen Cloths, which were made fit to write 
upon. Pliny confirms the Truth of this Cuſtom, 
B. 13. c. 11. In palmarum foliis —_ ſeriptita- 
tum. Deinde quarumdam arborum libris; poſtea pub- 
lica monumenta plumbeis voluminibus, & mox pri- 
vata Linteis peo te capia, aut cares. I. e. " 
wrote on Palm-Leaves, then on Barks of Trees. 
Afterwards they made uſe of Plates of Lead for pub, 
lick Monuments, and Linen or Tables covered with 
Wax, for private Uſe. Auſonius deſcribes this Cu- 
ſtom thus, e | | 

5 Per licia teæta querelas 


Edidit, & tacitis mandavit crimina telis. | 
| Epilt. 23. 


20 That is the 13" of December. The common 


Diſputes between the Parricians and Plebeians might 


probably retard this Election; for we have already 
obſerved, that ever ſince the Government of the 
Decemdiri, the Conſular Years ended the 15" of 
May. Whence we may judge what Perplexity and 
Uncertainty theſe Confuſions and Variations mult 
Here Dion. Hal. leaves us. 
But it is certain, that his Hiſtory originally conſiſted 
of twenty Books, as we learn from Phorins. And 


Stephen of Byzantium muſt have had them, ſince 
he quotes the 16, 17”, 


18'*, and 19 Books. 
Only eleven Books now remain of this great Wort. 
The reſt is loſt : And we have not even the 11“. 


Employment 


by 
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Employment for all that Time, that they had not had Leiſure to diſcharge this part Year. of 
of their Office; though there was fcarce any part of ir, of more Importance to the x © M E 


ublick Welfare. For want of this neceflary Care, the Condition and Circumſtances 


of Families in Rome, were unknown. The Tribes were afleſſed, without knowing FO I. 
us CariToLI- 


1 yy ; | „and M.“ 
who were at Age to bear Arms. The Habitations of the many Families in Rome, ee 6 


how much cach could bear. There was no exact Account taken of the young Men. 
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who were diſperſed Abroad in the ſeveral Quarters of the City were not known; nor Conſuls. 


the Situation of their Eſtates, which were diſperſed in the ſeveral Tribes in the Coun- 
try. The moſt cunning eſcaped Contributions, and publick Services, whilſt” the 
more honeſt were overburdened with them. But Quinctius and Geganius found them- 
ſelves in a Condition to remedy this Diſorder. Though after all, they were ſenſible 
that ſo laborious a Work, was too much for the Strength of two Men, who 
were already taken up with ſo many other Affairs, both civil and military. And it is 
probable, that they propoſed to the Senate, to diſcharge themſelves of ſo heavy a 
Burden, and lay ir upon two new Magiſtrates created on Purpoſe, who with the 
Title of Cenſors, ſhould have the Care of numbering the People, and taking an Ac- 
count of their Effects. The Cenſorſhip, at its Inſticution, ſeemed to the Fathers to 
promiſe more Labour than Honour to the Cenſors. Nevertheleſs they conſented to 
the Eſtabliſhment of it. The more they multiplied the Employments of the Patri- 
tians, the more they increaſed the Honours of the Nobility. Whilſt on the other 
Hand, the Tribunes of the People made no Oppoſition to it, either becauſe they thought 
the Employment of little Importance, or becauſe they would not bring a Diſgrace on 
themſelves, by eternally thwarting the Inclinations of the Conſuls, in every the moſt 
trifling Thing they could propoſe. They did not then foreſee: to what a Pitch of 


Grandeur and Power the Office of Cenſor would in Time arrive. So that a Law was Cicero de Leg. 


paſſed, determining and ſettling what ſhould be the Buſineſs of theſe 21 Cenſors. If B. 3: 


we may depend on the Account we have of it, it was drawn up in theſe Terms. Let 
the Cenſors enquire into the Ages, and Number of the Perſons in every Family, and the 
Value of the 7. which belong to them. Let them have the Inſpection of the Tem- 
ples, Streets, Fountains, publick Treaſure, and Taxes. Let them determine to what 
ribe every Citizen ſhall belong. Let them inform themſelves of every ont's Age and 
Income, that they may place all in their Order. Let them keep a Raſter of the Ro- 
man Knights, and of the Foot-Soldiers. Let them take care that no 
Let them inſpect the Manners of the People and not ſuffer any Stain to reſt upon the 
Senate. Let there be two Cenſors, and let them continue in their Office five Nears, 
though other Magiſtrates are changed annually. And laſtly, Let this Office continue in 
the Republick for ever. YR D M13 eee 507k e 
Bor how conſiderable ſoever the Privileges annexed to this new Office were, we 
. don't find any Patricians of the firſt Rank offering chemſelves for ir: So that it was 
Ar to Papyrius and Sempronius, the two Conſuls for che laſt Year, whole Conſul/Þip 
ad been in ſome Reſpects defective. They were choſen by'the People, to be the 
firſt Cenſors, took a Cenſus of the People, and finiſhed the eleventh Luſtrum, reckon- 
ing from their Inſticution. Ni Io! bout 699 
N. Xl. In the mean time the Conſuls, though eaſed of the Burden of the Cenſus, 
found Buſineſs enough to employ them, Abroad and at Home. The Ardeates, who 
had very lately, and very happily for themſelves, renewed their Confederacy with 
Rome, were now unhappily embroiled in a civil War. It aroſe from a flight: Cauſe, 


ody lives ſingle. 


Livy B. 4. 
c. 9. 


and ſuch a one, as Men generally aſcribe to Fate, though it be the natural Effect of 


the Corruption of their own Hearts. Two Citizens of Ardea, of different Conditi- 
ons, both fell in Love with a young Woman of great Beauty, of the fame Ciey. 
One was a ſubſtantial Citizen; the other of a noble Family, well eſteemed in Ardea. 
The young Woman was of an honourable Plebeian Family. So that it ſeemed more 
ſuitable to her Station, to give her to the young Plebeian. This was a Family-Affair, 
the Determination of which ſeems to have concerned only the Relations of che Fair 


, 21 The Office of Cenſor had originally nothing which were annexed to it. In the Sequel, of this 
in it, which could flatter the Ambition of the Hiſtory, we ſhall meet with Cexſors, inveſted with 
Great. It was then in a manner wholly confined a Power, in ſome Meaſure arbitrary; and ſuch as 
to the right of taking an Account, or Cenſus of the made them formidable, to all the different Orders 
Parr eople; but it afterwards became the higheſt of Men in the Republic. | Ek 
oſt of Honour, by Means of the Prerogatives | 8 55 | | | . 
| andy 2 - |  Argeate; 
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Year of Ardeatt; but they could not agree. The Mother of the Girl, ſo earneſtly courted, 
ROM E was an ambitious Widow, who thought to have raiſed her ſelf, by advancing her 


= bx Daughter into a noble Family. On the other Hand, the Guardians of the young 


T: Quinerr- Woman thought it more decent to marry her to a Man of her own Rank, and of 
vs CariToLE- their Body. And the Diſputes about this Marriage engaged all Ardea in the Quarrel. 
NUS, and M. . TO F — ; ' 

The'Nobility declared for one of the Suitors, the People for the other. At length, 


GEGANIUS, 


Conſula. the Affair was brought to a Trial: And it is ſcarce to be imagined, how much Reſpeq 


was then ſhewn to the Authority of Mothers over their Children. The Magiſtrate 

onounced Sentence in favour of the Mother, and againſt the Guardians. But the 
i would not ſtand to his Determination. They had recourſe to Violence and Se- 
dition. - After they had gathered ſome Plebeians together, whom they had ſeduced 
with their Diſcourſes, they entered the Widow's Houle, and took away her Daughter, 
The Nobility on the other Hand took part with the Mother, ran to Arms, and fell 


upon thoſe who had run away with the young Woman. A Battel was fought, and a 


great deal of Blood ſpilt. The Plebeians were repulſed and defeated, ran out of the 
City like Mad- men, went and encamped upon an Hill in the Nighbourhood; and 
without ſhe wing the ſame Moderation as the Romans had done on a like Separation, 
diſperſed themſelves all over the Lands of the Nobility, and plundered and burnt eyery 
Thing they met with. Nor was all this enough to ſatisfy them. The Mutineers ſe- 
duced all the reſt of the Artificers, and other Citizens in Ardea, who had not been 
concerned in the firſt Battel: And with this Reinforcement they prepared to beſiege 
the City. What horrible Effects were then produced by a Paſſion, which has often 
been more fatal to great Nations, than either a Famine, or a Peſtilence ! _ 

Bor in the mean time, the Nobility of Ardea, who were thus expoſed to the 
Dangers of a Siege, implored the Aſſiſtance of the Romans. Their Deputies repre- 
ſented the Goodneſs of their Cauſe to the Senate, and the Danger of their Country, 


Which was like to be utterly rained by the Tranſports of two young Rivals, who 


ſeemed to have communicated their Fury, each to his own Party. The Senate there- 
fore ordered an Army to be raiſed, to go and reſtore Peace to a City in Alliance 
with Rome. The Conſul Geganius had the Charge of leading the Army into the 
Field, whilſt the wiſe T. Quinctius continued in the City to maintain Peace there. The 
Romans took part with the Nobility of Araea. Beſides that they had the better 
right on their fide, the Romans were angry that the People of Ardea had had re- 
courſe to the Yolſti, thoſe eternal Enemies of their Republick. And indeed, the 


Troops of the Yolſer had already joined thoſe of the Revolters. They had already | 


drawn their Circumvallations round the City. They had. choſen themſelves a Com- 
mander, an Officer among the Aqui, whoſe Name was Cluilius. This was their 
Situation, when the Roman Army appeared before Ardea. Upon his Arrival, Gega- 
mius did two Things. 1. He ſurrounded the Circumvallations of the Volſci with his 
Troops, and ſhut them in wichin their own Entrenchments. This the Romans exe- 
cuted with incredible Expedition. And 2dh, He dug a ſubterraneous Paſſage from the 
City to his Camp, for a Communication between the Beſieged, and his own Army. 
Cluilius was ſurprized to find himſelf more cloſely inveſted, than the City he be- 
ſieged. And having fate down before Argea in haſte, he had not brought Proviſions 
enough with him for the Subſiſtence of his Troops. Before the Romans arrived, he 
had maintained the Yolſcs at the Expence of the Country, which he plundered. But 
now. finding himſelf incloſed by the Roman Army, and in great Danger of periſhing by 
Famine, he demanded a Conference with the Conſul. He told him with great Cont- 
dence, That if the Romans were only come to raiſe the Siege, he would agree to march 
bis Army to another Place. But Geganius underſtood himſelf better. He replied, I. 
is ot for the Conquered to give Law to their Conquerors. The Volſci ſhall not g0 
from hence as they tame. them deliver up their General to me, acknowledge them. 
ſelves conquered, and become ſubject to the Romans. Without this, I will treat them 
as Enemies, whether they ſtay or go. T had rather return to Rome with & certain Lic. 
tory, than the Promiſes of a fallatious Peace. Cluilius was too proud to ſubmit to 
theſe Conditions. He choſe rather to attempt to break his Way through the Romans 
with his Sword, and try the Fate of a Bartel, ſince he had no other Hopes. The 
Place where he was incloſed, was neither convenient for fi ghting, or flight. But he 
had no Choice in theſe Circumſtances. Cluilius therefore ventured a Battel; but 
being inveſted and attacked on all ſides, his Men immediately cried our for Quartet, 


upon 
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upon the firſt Onſet. Nevertheleſs the Romans refuſed to grant the Volſci their Lives, 
till they had delivered up their General. Then they were ordered to lay down their 
Arms, were made to paſs under the Toke, were ſtripped, and had Leave to return 
Home. And in their Way thicher, this disbanded, tattered, and mangled Army, T. Qumer:- 


made an Halt in the Neighbourhood of Tuſculum. 
gladly ſeized this Opportunity of revenging themſelves upon their old Enemies. They 
even glutted their Revenge, and made fo great a Slaughter of them, that there were 


ſcarce enough left to carry home the News. As for the Ardeates, Geganius gave 


Leave to all, whom the Sword had ſpared, to return into their City. There the 
Conqueror reconciled the People and the Nobility, after he had cut off the Heads 
of the chief Authors of the Sedition. Their Goods were likewiſe confiſcated, not to 
the Romans, but to the publick Treaſury of Ardea. So that the Ardeates now thought 


ſufficient Amends was made them by this Means, for the Loſs of the Lands, the 


Romans had adjudged to themſelves. Bur the Senate did not think enough yer done, 
to wipe off the Stains of that Avarice, which reflected ſo much Diſionour on the 
Republick. We ſhall ſoon ſee what Methods they uſed, to take away this Re- 


roach. 5 | 
k F. XII. Tyz Conſul Geganius returned to Rome, with all the Glory of a Conque- 
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Upon which the Tuſtulans us Caro 


Nus, and M. 
GEGANIUS, 


Conſi uls. 


ror. A Triumph was decreed him, and the Proceſſion made with uncommon Pomp 


and Solemnity. The Spoils of all the Army which had paſſed under the Toke, were 
carried before him, and the General of the Conquered in Chains, honoured the Vic- 
tors Triumph. And yet it may be truly ſaid, that his Collegue, Quinctius Capitolinus, 
had acquired more Eſteem among the People, than the Conqueror himſelf” Whilſt 
he continued in Rome, he made his Reſidence there more uſeful to the Publick, than 
if he had obtained a Victory in the open Field. This great Magiſtrate was ſcarce 
inferior in Merit, to the famous Quinctius Cincinnatus his Brother. He was an ex- 
cellent Soldier, but an incomparable Stateſman. He was not one of thoſe who have 
no Weight any longer than they are in Office. He ſeemed a Conſul in all Parts of 

Life: And when advanced to the higheſt Poſt, leſs Reſpect was ſhewn to his Office, 
than his Perſon. And indeed, his Conduct was uniform, in all his Conſulſbips. There 
always appeared in him a Mixture of Severity and Sweetneſs, which no Body ever 
knew how to temper together, ſo perfectly as himſelf. The Senators themſelves thought 
him too ſevere to the People, and yet the People were perfectly fatisfied with his 
Goodneſs to them. He kept the Tribunes within Bounds, not ſo much by any Vic- 
rories over them in the Comitia, as by their Awe of his Authority: And it is eaſy to 
imagine, that during his wiſe Adminiſtration, the People did not think of changing 
the old Government, and creating Military Tribunes. In this happy Conſulſbip, Hero- 


dotus came into Italy. He reſided there ſome time in the City "of 22 


22 Strabo B. 6. places Tharium between the two 
Rivers, Crathis and Sybaris, now Crati, and Cochile. 
This City, which was at firſt called Sybarzs, ar- 
rived, according to him, at ſo great a Degree of 
Power, that it commanded four neighbouring Nati- 
ons. Within its Territory, ſays he, were reckoned 
twenty five Cities, and its Compaſs was fifty Sta- 
dia, or fix thouſand two hungred and fifty geome- 
tical Paces, i. e. about 2 + Leagues. In the War 
it carried on againſt the Inhabitauts of Croton, it 
raiſed an Army of three hundred thouſand Men. 
But at laſt, its Inhabitants being worn out with 
Debauches, were not able to withſtand the Attacks 
of the Crotoniates. Theſe, after they had made 
themſelves Maſters of the City, drowned it, and 
covered it with the Waters of the Cratbis, the 
Courſe of which they had turned. But ſome who 
eſcaped the common Deſtruction, did, in ſome 
Senſe, repair the Ruins of Sybaris. In order to 
this, they aſſociated to themſelves a Colony of 
Athenians, and other Greeks, who, by a moſt infa- 
mous A& of Treachery, exterminated the miſerable 
Remains of the Sybarizes. And in the ſame Neigh- 
bourhood, the new Colony built another City, cal- 
led Thurium, from the Name of a Fountain, which 
tan near the Place. In proceſs of Time the Thu- 
Mans were ſubdued by the People of Lucouia, and 


2 


rium, 


were much oppreſſed by thoſe of Tarentum. Then 
tney choſe to have recourſe to the Romans, who 
ſent a Colohy to repeople their City, which had 


loſt a great Number of its Inhabitants. Ever ſince 


that time it was called Copiæ. The Place where 
Thurium formerly ſtood, is now called Sybari Ro- 
vinata. The City of Sybaris, which was ruined by 
the Crotoniates, ſtood, ſays Father Brier, on the 
right Bank of the River of the ſame Name, in the 
Place where Torre Brodogneto is at preſent. As to 
the laſt Name of Copiæ, which was given this City, 
Claverins ws , that ſome Footſteps of it were 
found in his Time, about the Mouth of the Crati. 
There, ſays he, is a ſort of Tower, which the 
People of the Country commonly called Torre del 
Capo. Ariſtotle, in Mirandis, Ptolomy, and Diodo- 
rus Siculas, B. 11. and 12. all mention Sybaris. 
The Luxury and Effeminacy of the Sybarites, were 
formerly proverbial. According to Pliuy, B. 12. 
c. 4. it. was in the City of Tharmm, that Herodotus 
began his Hiſtory, in the Year of Rome, 310: i. e. 
according to Father Perau, B. 15. De Dodtrima 
Temporum, in the firſt Year of the 84 Olympiad. 
But Lucian does not agree with Pliny in this Par- 
ticular. And Sxidas, and Euſebius in his Chronicon, 
differ from them both. 57 40 


pear 


Pliny B. 12. 
c. 4+ 
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Year of near Tarentum, and it is probable, that he there compoſed a part at leaſt of his 
-- $ XIII. Tux Republick was then enjoying the Peace, which Quinctius had eſta. 
M. Fan bliſhed at Home by his Prudence, and Geganius ſecured Abroad by his Victory, when 


and PosTRu- Af, 23 Fabins, and Poſthumus Ebutius were made Conſuls. And it lay incumbent 


9 — upon them to maintain the Glory of the preceding Year, which the Affair of the 


Livy B. 4. Ardeates had exceedingly raiſed among all the neighbouring Nations. They talked 
MS of nothing, but the Aſſiſtance the Romans had ſo ſcaſonably ſent ro their Allies. The 
Conſuls therefore made it their Buſineſs to bury the Remains of that Infamy in Oblivion, 
which the Roman People had brought upon themſelves, by the unjuſt Judgment they 
had formerly paſſed againſt the Ardeates. They prevailed on the Senate to paſs ſuch 

a Decree, as was very proper to preſerve the Romans an unſpotted Reputation for 
Juſtice. The Decree was, that a Colony of Roman Citizens ſhould be (ent to 
Ardea, to defend and repeople the City, which was a little depopulated by the 
the late civil War. The Deſign of the Conſuls in this, was to reſtore the Argeates 
the Lands which had been taken from them. But for fear of diſobliging the 7ribynes, 
nothing more was expreſſed in the Decree, but the Deſign of repeopling the City. 
Nevertheleſs there were two ſecret Articles agreed on. The firſt, That nothing bur 
the Lands, formerly in Diſpute with the Ardeates, ſhould be diſtributed among the 
new- Colony; and the ſecond, That none of theſe ſhould be diſtributed among the 
Romans, till the beſt part of them had firſt been diſtributed among the Ardeates, who 
were more numerous than they. Three Senators were deputed to carry the Colony, 
and make the Diſtribution of the Lands. Theſe were Agrippa Menenius, T. Clælius, 
and M. Ebutins. It ſeemed to be a dangerous Commiſſion that they were entruſted 
with, and ſcarce poſſible to be put in Execution, according to the Orders of the Se- 
nate, without drawing upon themſelves the Reſentment of the People. It was indeed 
diſannulling their Judgment, by an Act of Power; and the three Commiſſioners 
brought Enemies upon themſelves by their equitable Diſcharge of their Truſt. They 
had no Regard in the Diſtribution of the Lands, to the Recommendations of the 
greateſt Patricians : So that the Tribunes did not fail of citing them to appear before 
the People. And the Expedient they made ule of, to avoid the Proſecution, was na- 
tural enough. They declared themſelves Citizens of Ardea, and continued there. So 
that the Colony was enriched with three illuſtrious Roman Patricians, and the Ter- 


ricory, which had been invaded by the Roman People, was reſtored to its proper 


Owners. 


| Year of F. XIV. Tas Year, which was diſtinguiſhed only by Works of Peace, was fol- 


RO M E lowed by another as pacifick. C. 24 Furius, and M. Papirius were choſen Conſul. 
, They amuſed the People with publick Shews, which Religion required of them, and 
C Fus, Which had hitherto been deferred. In the Time of the Decemviri, when the People 
a0 Cn, were thinking of making a new Separation, the Senate made a Vow to celebrate 
era Games, in Honour of the immortal Gods. But this Vow was never performed, till 
the preſent Times of ſettled Peace, which one of the Tribunes of the People, called 
Petelius, endeavoured to diſturb, He was a Man of a turbulent and factious Spirit. 
Livy B.. He was the Author of the Perſecution begun laſt Year againſt the three Commiſſion- 
EN ers, nominated to conduct the Colony to Ardea. And the only Means by which he 
continued himſelf in the Tribuneſbip the ſecond Year, was the Hopes he had given 
che 1 of getting ſome Lands to be diſtributed among them. He laid his Deſign 
before the Conſuls, and would have engaged them to preſent his Petition to the Se- 
nate. But his Attempts were fruitleſs. It was in vain for him to threaten that he 
would oppoſe the * any Levies among the People. There was no Reaſon to be 
apprehenſive of any foreign War at preſent. So that his Threatnings were frivolous, 
and his Schemes vaniſhed. He likewiſe attempted to get it propoſed to the Senate, 
whether it would not be better to chooſe Military Tribunes, than Conſuls; but with the 

like Succeſs. The Romans adhered to their old Government. 


23 Marcus Fabius, ſarnamed Vibulanus, was the 24 Livy and the Greek Tables give C. Farins the 
Son of that ©uintus Fabius, who had eſcaped in Surnames of Pacilus, and Faſus. Drodorns has 
the bloody Battel of the Cremera. Livy gives the changed the Prænomem Marcus (which Livy 1 
other Conſul the Prevomen of Poſthamins, inſtead the Faſti Capitolini give Papirius) into that of Me- 
of Paſtbumut, and the Surname of Coruicen, as well ius. This Conſul has the Surname of Craſſus in 
as that of Elva. the Faſti Conſwlares. 
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6. XV. Tax next Year Proculus 25 Geganius, and L. Menenius Agrippa, were pro- Year of 
moted to the Conſulſbip: And under their Adminiſtration, the Republick wanted no- & © M E 
thing to complete its Ruin, but to be attacked by a foreign Enemy. The Famine, — 
the Plague, and Seditions, were the ſeveral Scourges, with which it was ſucceſſively Pzocurys 
chaſtiſed. The Citizens of Rome, of whom we often form falſe Ideas, were then al- 88 ks 
moſt all Husbandmen, who manured with their own Hands, the Lands which lay aws ee 
near the City. Husbandry was eſteemed an honourable Employment. But the 74, Conſuls. 
HBarangues of the Tribunes, and the Storms of the Comitia, fo diſtracted the Minds 
of the Citizens at this Time, that their Lands were but indifferently cultivat- 
ed. Beſides it was a bad Year. So that the Famine began to be very ſenſibly Zonar. Annal. 
felt; and to prevent the ill Conſequences of ir, the People, with the Conſent 3 
of the Senators, created an extraordinary Magiſtrate, who was called The Super- and Livy B. 4. 
intendant 26 of Proviſions. His Name was Minucius. But this new Office was of Lid. 
more ule in appeaſing Seditions, than in abating the Scarciry. The Senate had mur- 
mured loudly againſt the People, and the People, in their Turn, againſt the Conſuls. 

The Senators ſaid, the People loſt the Time they ſhould have ſpent at Work, in the 
Aſſemblies called by the Tribunes; and the People accuſed the Conſuls, either of neg- 
lecting to provide for the Wants of the People, or of leflening the Plenty of Proviſi- 
ons maliciouſſy, and with Deſign. Whilſt Minucius was neither wanting in Zeal, or 
Activity, in endeavouring to remove this publick Calamity. He ſent into ſeveral Pro- 
vinces, both by Sea and Land, in queſt of Corn: But all in vain. No Supplies could 
be got from any foreign Country, except Hetruria, which furniſhed the Republick with 
a {mall Quantity. The Romans were therefore obliged to manage the few Proviſions they 
had left in their City, with the beſt OEconomy they could. They obliged all private 
Perſons to declare what Corn they had, and to ſell all but one Month's Proviſion for 
their Families. They gave the Slaves but half their uſual Allowance of Bread, and 
delivered up the Corn-Merchants, to the Accuſations and Fury of the People. Bur 
theſe Enquiries ſerved only to make the Famine the more apparent, and not to abate 
it. So that the Romans ſunk into Deſpair ; And ſeveral of them choſe rather to 
throw themſelves into the Tyber, than drag on a languiſhing and hopeleſs Life. 

AND who would imagine that Jp. Mæliuss Ambition ſhould contribute more to the 
Relief of the famiſhed Romans, than the moſt earneſt Care of the Magiſtrates ? If his 
Compaſſion had been diſintereſted, and his Intentions pure, his Liberalities to the in- 
digent People would have immortalized his Name. Mzlius had fo much Wealth, 
that his Riches had raiſed him to the Rank of a Roman Knight. He traded in Corn, 
and had Correſpondents in Hetruria. When therefore the Famine was very great 
in Rome, he employed his Clients and Correſpondents, and cauſed ſo much Corn to 
be brought from Hetruria on his own Account, that this was the Reaſon, why The 
Syperintendant of Proviſions could get very little from thence on account of the Pub- 
lick. He had been partly the Cauſe of the Scarcity ; and he in part removed it; 
but with ill Views, in order to gain an Intereſt in the Citizens by that Means, 
and make himſelf a Party among them. To ſome he gave Corn gratis; to others he 
fold it, at a low Price. The People crowded to his Houſe in great Multitudes. When- 
ever this publick Benefactor went through the Streets, he was attended with a nu- 
merous Train of People, and gave himſelf the Airs of a Man, above a private Condi- 
tion: And indeed, he immediately aſpired at being made Conſul. He had Reaſon to 
hope for it, from the great Intereſt, he had gained, and after all, it was but a ſmall 
Fault in him to ſtand Candidate for ir. But can the Heart of Man ſet any Bounds to 
ts Deſires? When Malius had conſidered that the Time of the Comitia for electing 
Conſuls drew near, and that his Party was not ſufficiently formed, he carried his Views 
beyond the Conſulſhip. He would indeed have found it very difficult to have obtained 
it from the Patricians, without extorting it from them by Violence. And he there- 
fore thought it would be as eaſy to invade the Regal, as the Conſular Authority, and 


25 Geganins, ſurnamed Macerinus, had the Præ- pitolini. Diodorus changes Lucius, the Prænomen 
nomen of Proculus, as Plutarch conjectures in his of Menenius Agrippa, into that of Titus, But it is 
Life of Coriolanus, either becauſe his Father was a Miſtake. his Conſul was the Son of Titus 
very old, Procul ab ætate florente, when he came Meuenius, who was Conſul in the Year of Rome 
no the World; or becauſe he was born when his 301. "=: | | 
Father was Abroad, Patre procul a patria degen- 26 Suetonius informs us, that the Office of Su- 
te, This Prænomen Proculus was the Surname of perintendant of Proviſions was common in Rome, 
e Plautian Family, according to the Faſti Ca- in Auguſtus's Time. 
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' Year of locked on the former as more worthy of his Purſuit. So chat he did not appear among 


ROME che Candidates for the Conſul/bip ; and Comitia were held as uſual, without any Thought, 


, of chooſing Melius. 


2 $. XVI. Ir was happy for the Republic, that the famous Z. Quinctius was now 


vs Carrot elected the ſixth Time. His Collegue was 27 Agrippa Menenius. The Government 
3 . could not have fallen into better Hands in ſo critical a Conjuncture. Who more ſaga- 
x8x1vs, Con · cious to diſcover a Conſpiracy, of more Ability to ſtop the Progreſs of it, and more 
= 5 reſolute to puniſh the Authors of it, than Quinctius Capitolinus ? Yet he was not the 
c. 13. * firſt who | annie Mzliuss Plot. This Glory was reſerved for Minucius. This 
Superintendant of Proviſions continued in his Office, becauſe it was not a ſettled Em. 
ployment in the State, but only an occaſional one, which was to laſt as long as it 
was wanted. Minncins therefore executed that Commiſſion as long as Proviſions con. 
tinued dear at Rome; and by that Means had an Opportunity of getting Light into 
the ill Deſigns of Mzlius. Indeed, the fame Perſons who frequented the Corn-Mer- 
chant's Houſe, came likewiſe ſometimes to the Superintendant of Proviſions. They fome- 
times ſupplied themſelves with Neceſſaries at the Houſe of the one, ſometimes at that 
of the other. Minucius therefore was informed by ſeveral Witneſſes, That a great 


Number of Arms were brought to Mzliuss Houſe ; That private Meetings were held 


there; That Meaſures were concerting there ro make him King; That the Time for 


putting this in Execution was not yet fixed; but that all other Matters were agreed 
on; That ſome of the Tribunes of the People were in the Plot; and That certain 
Leaders of the Faction had their Orders, and Stations, already aſſigned them. To 
which the Witneſſes added, That if they were a little late in their Informations, it 
was becauſe they choſe rather to give their Evidence upon ſure Grounds, than to run 
the Hazard of accuſing Men upon mere Suſpicions. Minucius made a Report to the 
Senate of the Conſpiracy he had diſcovered : And it is not eaſy to be imagined, how 
far the old Senators carried their Reſentments. They inveighed againſt the Conſilo of 
the laſt Year. It was their Buſineſs, faid they, to have put a Stop to Maliuss Libe- 
ralities, and to have forbidden any Meetings at his Houſe. And they accuſed the 
preſent Conſuls of want of Vigilance, and being dilatory in puniſhing. Should they, 
faid the Senators, have ſuffered N eo have been prevented by Minucius's Diſco- 
veries? Should not the Axes of the Lictors have put an end to the Conſpiracy, by the 
Death of the Conſpirators, before this Time? But T. Quinctius made a wiſe Anſwer to 
the Complaints of the Senate in relation to what was paſt ; and took very proper 
Meaſures, to prevent the future Misfortunes which threatened them. If we have not 
yet revenged the Injuries done the Republick, (aid he, it ought not to be imputed ſo much 
to the weak Conduct of the Conſuls, as to the narrow Compaſs within which the Pouer 
of the Conſuls is now confined. The People have a right of appealing from our Sen- 
zences to the Tribunes: And this Uſurpation cuts all the Sinews of the Government. 
What then can we do? Our Laws themſelves are ſo ordered, that they are a Clog to 
us. I therefore declare my ſelf for creating a Dictator, who has a 9 Autho- 
rity, without Appeal. And to this Purpoſe, I now lay down the Conſulſhip, and as it 

is my right to appoint a Dictator, I nominate my Brother Quinctius Cincinnatus. 
This Step was applauded, but Cincinnatus at firſt declined the Office. He ex- 
cuſed himſelf on accout of his great Age: For he was now fourſcore. Shall I have 
Vigour enough, ſaid he, to ſuſtain the furious Attacks which will be made upon me? 
Bur all the Conſcript Fathers encouraged him, heaped Praiſes on him, and aſſured him, 
that his preſent Virtue and paſt Glory would be a better Support ro him, than any 
other Man could find. So that he at laſt conſented ro take upon him the Office of 
Dictator a ſecond Time, after he had offered up his Prayers to the Gods, that his old 
Age might not prove prejudicial to the Republick: And as it was of the utmoſt Con- 
ſequence; not to ſuffer the Alteration which had been made to the Senate, to be 
Zorar. B. 2. known in Rome: To prevent therefore the divulging the Secret, no body was ſuf- 
60 fered to leave the Houle, which continued fitting all the Day. In the Night (in- 
cinmatus choſe himſelf a General of Horſe, and gave this important Employment 

| | 


27 This was the fixth time Titus Quinctius, ſur- Memnius, and ſometimes Menutins. He was Bro- 
named Capitoliuus, was made Conſul, Some Co- ther to Lacius Menenins, who had been Conſul the 
pies of Diodorus Siculas call Menenius ſometimes Year before. | 
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to a brave Officer, named 28 Servilius Ahala. Then the Dictator ſeized the Capitol, Year of 
and poſted his Horſe to guard it. And as ſoon as it was Day, he came down from x O M E 


the Citadel, and ſhewed himſelf to the Romans, in the Habit, and with all the Iuſg- 
nia of a Dictator. The whole City was ſurprized at this unexpected Change. Ma- 
luss Confidents ſuſpected that theſe Preparations were made againſt them; but thoſe 
who were Strangers to the Conſpiracy, asked one another, what urgent Neceſſity at 
Home, or what News from Abroad it was, that had forced the Republick to put a 
Man of fourſcore at the Head of it? In the mean time Malius was gone from his 
Houſe with a Company of his Friends. Servilius Ahala immediately accoſts him, 
and commands him to come and appear before the Dictator. What has he to fay to 
me, replied Mælius, in great Confuſion. He requires you, ſaid Servilius, to anſwer 
to the Crimes laid to your Charge, and of which Complaint has been made to the Se- 
nate. At theſe Words Mzlhus retires, and runs into the middle of his Friends. Ser- 
vilius follows him, and orders an Officer to ſeize, and carry him before the Dictator. 
Malius reſiſts, his Friends reſcue him out of the Hands of the Officer, he flies, and 
25 he paſſes, begs the Aſſiſtance of the Multitude. The Senate would oppreſs me, ſaid 


CCCXIV. 


Quinctivs 
CincinNa- 


Tus, Dictator. 


he, for having been liberal to the People. But as he is flying and crying out, Serwilius Zonar. B. 4. 


comes up to him 29, and with his Sabre cuts 30 off his Head. Whether Ser vilius did 
this of his own Motion, or by Cincinnatuss Order, is uncertain. However, he re- 
turns to the Di#ator, ſurrounded by a Company of young Patricians, and covered 
with the Blood he had juſt ſpilt, and tells him, that being forced to it by Meæliuss Re- 
bellion, and the Violence he offered to the Officers of Juſtice, he had freed the City 
of ſo pernicious a Citizen. This News filled the generous old Man with Joy. He 
thanked Jervilzus, and congratulated him upon his Courage, and the Liberty he had 


reſtored to his Country. In the mean time, as Mzhuss ill Deſigns were not gene- Ziry B. 4. 
rally known in Rome, and as he was beloved by the Commonalty, People 3 judged 4. 


differently of what Servilius had done. It was therefore neceſſary that the Dictator 
himſelf ſhould become an Apologiſt for his General of Horſe. Accordingly he aſſem- 


Jed 


and of the firſt Brutus, whom he gloried in, as one 


28 The Faſti Capitolin and Lrvy give Servilius 
of his Anceſtors But others Conjecture, and not 


the Prænomen of Cains. Tally muſt therefore be 


miſtaken, when he calls him Qzizzzs Servilius in 
his firſt Oration againſt Cataline. This General 
was diſtinguiſhed by the two Surnames of Szradzs, 
and Abala. Some have ſubſtituted that of Axilla, 
in the room of the latter, and given it to another 
Caius Servilius, who was General of Horſe , 
when Quintus Servilins was Dictator, in the Year 
of Rome 335, according to the Faſti Capitolini. 


Beſides, the Servilian Family was originally of 
Alba, and came from thence to Rome, in the Reign 


of Tullus Hoſtilius. Dion. Hal. and Livy declare, 
t was there a Patrician Family of Diſtinction. 
But upon the Credit of ſome antient Medals, it 
muſt be granted, that there was a collateral Branch 
of the Servilian Family, which was Plebeian. 

29 A Medal repreſenting the Head of Serviliut 
Ahala has perpetuated the Memory of this Roman. 
lt is the Opinion of the moſt celebrated Writers, 
that that Brutus, who was one of Julius Ceſar's 
Murderers, cauſed it to be ſtruck together with an- 
other, in Honour of the old Br«t#s who reſtored 
the Romans their Liberty, by expelling the Targuins. 
Ve have given the Impreſſion of the former, P. 203. 


The laſt Bratus boaſted of having aboliſhed Tyranny 
after the Examples of Servilius Ahala, from whom 
be pretended to be deſcended by the Mother's fide, 


2 


ing the Dagger into his Brea 


without ſome Probability, that the Medal above, of 
Servilius Ahala, was ſtruck by two Brothers, Pub- 
lius, and Caius Servilius, who were concerned in 
the Conſpiraey againſt Julius Cæſar. 

30 Plutarch in his Life of Brutus relates the Cir- 
cumſtances of this Action a little differently from 
what Livy does. He ſays, that Servilius Abala be- 
ing informed of Spurius Melins's Deſigns, armed 
himſelf with a Dagger, and coming into the Forum, 
drew near to him, under Pretence of having ſome 
private Buſineſs with him. Spurius, continues the 
Hiſtorian, at the ſame Time leaned his Head to- 
wards him, to hearken to what Servilius had to 
ſay, and the latter ſeized this 1 1 „of ſtrik- 

But Lrvy's Ac- 
count ſeems more probable, and more agreeable to 
the Genius of the Romans. b | 

31 According to Valerius Maximus, B. 4. b. 2. 
the People condemned this Action of Servilius Abala, 
by which he had delivered Rome from the "Tyranny 
of Sparins Melins, as a Crime; Melinss lemory 
being dear to the Plebeians, whoſe Affections he 
had gained by his Benefactions to them. Accord- 
ing to this Author, Baniſhment was the Reward, aſ- 
ſigned the Defender of the Liberty of the No- 


mani. ble d 


. q “à—ᷓ—ᷓ— Er „ orcs - 
* * „53 > 
* 4 _ = 
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Year of bled the Peo le, and addreſſed himſelf to them, in chis manner. 
the Rebel Mælius 2 you! Had he not been guilty of deſgning 10 uſurp the Au- 
Diſobedience to the Commands 


ROME of 
ain of a King, 


Quinctivs ſufficiently 


* 
- 


rants, and thoſe uh protect 
new-born Liberty, 70 of his own Children, who were 


Kings ? Had he entirely forgot, that Collatinus Tarquinius the Conſul was, baniſhed 
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D. | 
| minal of it 70 I had ſeated my ſelf upon the Tribunal to judge him, and 
| Cinemna- T was to have condemned oi acquitted him, accor ing as he _ guilty, or innocent: 
TEGMUNC:. ers By 1 of Violence, in order to eſcape being tried. 


a King already? Had the Traytor for gol the Severny 
ember, 1 


them? Did he not rem 


Rome, merely for bear ing an odious Name? Had he 


ment of Sp. Caſſius, who 


was accuſed of having had a Deſign to make himſelf 
Was not he at all affrighted at the Death of the Decemviri, whoſe Tyranny he was 


ambitious of 1 urping ? But abo Was this Mzlius? A 


than obtain it, for him 10 
What Impud 


Romulus, that Son 


No, his Death is not 4 fü. ficient Expiation of his Cane | 
4, be laid level with the Ground! Let the Efetts, which ſerved 


tious a Scheme was forme 
to cheriſh 
e of the Publick ! 


once ! Mas it poſſible that 4 Peop 


lſhip was fo them 


But for a vile Corn- Merchant, who was fitter to canvaſs for the Tribuncſhip, 
attempt to buy 5 % 1 Crown, by a few Meaſures of Wheat ! 
| > who have conquered ſo man) Nations, 
ſhould be willing 10 fell their Libert) for Bread? What ? For a Wretch, whom we could 


not have admitted into the Senate, without Hino ; ju him to 5 wk to = 4 _ 
Hou monſtrous! How horrile! 


2 God, that God himſe 


"Taz Difator's Decree was put in Execution. 


Ground on which it ſtood, continued void, and from that Time afterwards was cal- 
laſtly, his Corn which remained, was ſold to the Citizens | 


led 33 e AEquimelium ; and 


at a very low Price. By 


le. Being comforted with the Diſtribution that was made among them of their Be- 
And they likewiſe calily ſuffered Honours to 


nefactor's Corn, they ſoon forgot him. 
Meliuss Accuſer. A Statue 


be paid to Mimucins, 


fore Grand-Children to 


Grand-Children to Tarquin the Firſt; if it be true, viſtous. 
that Tarquinia Was indeed Siſter to Tarquin the 


Proud. 

33 This Ground retained 
melium long after. 
the Place called Velabrum. 


34 Pliny ſays, B. 18. c. and B. 34. c. 5. that 4 according to Livy. | 
the Þrice of Corn was e 220 55 the ME Figure of ee was erected to Lucius 


Care and Vigilance of Minucins. 


therefore in Gratitude to him, raiſed 2 Tax among have added concerning the 7. 2 of L. Mi 


It lay between the Capitol, and 


this Means a Stop Was put 


The People Minucini. 


themſelves, in order to erect a Statue to him. Whe- nucius, is 


ther this Honour, continues 
by the Senate, as had hitherto 


tain. However, moſt Antiquaries are of Opinion, 
that Cains Minucius AUGURINUS, 4 Deſcendant of made an eleventh Tribune of the People; and * 
| | - | W 


1 


he, was decreed him preſſes himſelf thus. 
Patrician became 4 Plebeian, and incorpr# 


elf among the Plebeians ; that ſoon after he ws 


been uſual, is uncer- 7 4 
imfe 


the Miuucian Family, ſtruck the Medal above, ® 
Siſter, according to 2 Monument of the egares which had been ſhew! 
ſome, or | Aunt, according to others, tO Tarquin to L. Minucius, one © 
the Proud. The Children of Brutus Were there- Ears of Corn on the Medal repreſent the Office be 
Tarquinia, and Great exerciſed, 
His Inſpection and 

ons, Weights, and Meaſures, are repreſented by 
| the Buſhel in the Man's Hand. The Augnral Staff 
te Name of gal- may have been deſigned to ſignify the Augarſpip of 
Minncins Feſtus, the firſt Plebeian, who Was raiſed 
to the Dignity of an 4*g%7» in the Year of Nome 


Let not the Death 


7 Dictator, would have been 


of the Romans in puniſhing Ty- 
hat 32 Brurus ſacrificed 7s is 


Great-Grandſons to one of our 


no Remembrance of the Puniſh. 
a King? 
Man without Birth, Honour, or 


If the Claudi and Caſh at- 
one Step towards mounting the 


Let the Houſe, where ſo fac. 


his monſtrous Ambition, he confiſcated, and let the Queſtors ſell them for the | 


Meliuss Houſe was razed ; the | 
to the Commotions of the Peo- 


34 was erected to him without 
1 the 


his Anceſtors. The to 


with the Title of Superintendant of Pri- 
verſight of Provili 


The Statue on the Pillar 


What Pliny, and Others before bim, 


queſtioned by Livy. This iſtorian Er 
1 have read, that Minuc 


at dd be think binſif 
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But three of the Tribunes of the People, who were doubtleſs the Confidents and Ac- RO M E 
complices of Mzlins, did not forgive Minucius, and Servilius Ahala, the Death of the , 
Head of their Conſpiracy. They would never ſuffer the People to confirm by a Law Quixcrws 
the Honours paid to Minucius. As to Servilius, they waited for another Opportu- Oc . 
nity of making him feel the Effects of their Hatred. Nay, the Tribunes of the Peo- Fat = 322 
ple, to revenge themſelves on the Patricians in general, endeavoured to revive the B. 5. « 3. 
Military Tribuneſhip, at the next Election, and to aboliſh the Conſulſbip. They hoped 

that the People would now be better inclined than formerly, to divide the Government 

of the Republick, between three Patricians, and three Plebeians. But their Hopes 

were vain. Military Tribunes were indeed preferred to Conſuls, but the People named 


only three Patricians to be their ſupreme Magiſtrates. 


F. XVII. MAMERCUS © /Z#MILIUS was the firſt Military Tribune the People Year of 

' choſe at this Time, and he was a Man of extraordinary Merit. After him the Re- R O M E 
publick choſe L. Quinctius. He was the Son of the famous Dictator Cincinnatus, , 
and by his Election, the People ſhewed, that they did not retain their Reſentments for Murxcus 


the Murder of Malius. 


City 
five Miles diſtant from it. 


or Albans, and had been a Roman Colony ever ſince Romuluss Time. 


The third was one 37 J 
quillity of their Government was diſturbed by the Defection of the Fidenates. The E 
of Fidene, was the neareſt City to Rome, on the fide of Sabinia, and was ſcarce 2 
It had been originally founded, either by the Hetrurians, 


Julius, furnamed Jilus. 


But it at laſt 


The Tran- Eulius, 


UCIUS 


nd JuLivs 


IvLus, Mili. 
tary Tribunes, 
Livy B. 4. 


grew weary of the Republick, and revolted to King 35 Tolumnius, the Head of the « 17. 


Hetrurian Nation, and to the Yeientes his Subjects. 


The Romans therefore ſent four 


Ambaſſadors to the Fidenates, to know the Reaſons for which they revolted. And 
they took a Reſolution upon it, which was barbarous in it ſelf, and contrary to the 


Law of Nations. 


They had Thoughts of putting the Roman Ambaſſadors to Death; 


bur did not execute this Deſign, till Tolumnius had agreed to it. They ſent Deputies 
to the King, who found him playing at a Game like our Dice; for the Teſſeræ had 
fix Sides. The Envoys propoſed their Scheme to Tolumnins, and he being more in- 


tent upon his Play, than their 


Queſtion, ſaid to him who was playing with him, Kill. 


This was a Term commonly uſed by Players, in their Caſts ; but the Hdenates took 


while he was Tribune, he appeaſed the Fury of the 
1 6h who had mutinied on Account of the Death 
of Spurius Mælius. But, adds he, it is not probable 


that the Patricians would ſuffer ſuch an Innovation. 


Nor is it more credible, that a Roman, who was 
deſcended of a Patrician Family, would degrade hin- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, in order to increaſe the Num- 
ber of the Tribunes, and to make himfelf the' ele- 
venth in their College. Beſides, if this was true, 
bow comes it to paſs, that there were no more than 


zen Tribunes afterwards? If the People had once 


actually had eleven Tribunes, inſtead of ten, would 


not they always have had the ſame Number, or at 
leaſt have endeavoured it? But other Hiſtorians ſay 
nothing at all of it. As to the Inſcription under 
the Statue, Livy ſpeaks of it, as if it had been forg- 
ed. Sed ante omnia refellit falſum imaginis titulum 
paucis ante annis lege cautum. NE IT RIBUNIS 
COLLEGAM COOPTARE LICERET. That is, That 
the Law made againſt the Tribunes, ſome Years be- 
fore, was a eien Proof of the Falſhood of the 
luſcription. By this Law they were forbidden 10 
CHOOSE THEIR OWN COLLEGUES, AS THEY 
PLEASED. But it is asked, on what Occaſion 
this new Regulation, which Livy himſelf ſays 
not one Word of before, was made; and what 
ion it could have to the Inſcription of the Sta- 
| EW 
35 Ammianus, Procopius, and their cotemporary 
Authors, make no Difference between the Gate 
Arigemiua, and that of Oftia. It is the ſame which 
vs now called St. Paul's Gate. Some Authors pre- 
tend that the three Horatii went out thro” this Gate 
to fight the Curiatii; but they don't conſider, that 
Rome ſtood upon ſo little Ground in the Reign of 
Tullus Hoſtilins, that it reached but very little be- 


does the 


between the Hills Cælius and Aventinns. 

36 Livy's Words are, Lucius Minucius bove au- 
rato extra portam Trigeminam eſt donatus. What 
iſtorian mean by this g:/ded Ox, erected 
without the Gate T rigemina, in Honour of Minu- 
cius, and to perpetuate the Memory of a Magi- 
ſtrate, who reſtored Plenty to Rome? We rather 
think with Gronovius, that the Paſſage has been al- 
tered by the Copyiſts, and that inſtead of Bove 


Aurato, it ſhould be Bdve & Arvo. That is, that 


in order to reward the Vigilance of the Magiſtrate, 


an Ox, and a Piece of arable Ground were given 


him. This Preſent was agreeable to the Inclinati- 
ons of the firſt Romans, who employed themſelves 
in manuring their own Lands. Beſides, this Cor- 
rection agrees with Val. Maximus, B. 2. and Am- 
mianus 14. who declare, that no gilded Statue was 
ever ſeen in Italy, before Marcus Acilius Glabrio's 
Time, who erected one to his Father, in the Tem- 
ple of Piety, in the Year of Rome 502. 

37 We ought not to confound this „ Iulus, 
with Caius lin Iulus, one of the four Ambaf 
ſadors whom the Romans ſent to the Fidenates, to 
demand Satisfaction for their Revolt. This Am- 


baſlador is called Clelius Tullus in ſeveral Editions 


of Livy. And Tally, in his ninth Philippick, gives 
him the Name of Tullus Clivius. | 

38 Tolumnius commanded the whole Nation of 
the Hetrarians, with the Title of Lar. This was 
the Name given to that Hletrurian Lucumo, whom 


the People of the Country had made the Head of 
all the Lacumones, in a Diet held in the Temple 


of Voltumna. He enjoyed this Superiority for Life, 
whereas the other Lucumones were removable every 
Year. | N | 


6R 


it 


Livy B. 4. 
c. 17. 


yond the Capitol. Now the Gate 7 rigemiua Was | 


UINCTIUS, . 
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CCCXV. 


MaAMERCUS 
Em1IL1us, 
Lucius 
Quimxcrivs, 
and Juirvs 


Iurus, Mili- 
Tribunes. 


Pal. Max. 
B. 9.c.9 


Did. 


Year of it for an Anſwer to their Queſtion. Or 2 the cunning Veian, deſignedly made 
RO ME uſe of this e 
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equivocal Word, to attach the Fidenates the more firmly to himſelf, after 
he had made them commit an unpardonable Crime againſt the Romans. But be that 
as it will, the Fidenates 39 maſſacred the Ambaſſadors, without Pity. And the Ro- 
mans erected 40 four Statues to their Memory, which were ſtanding in the Forum 
near The Tribune for Harangnes, in Tullys Time. It was therefore readily foreſeen, 
that ſo enormous a Villany would be followed by a cruel War. And it was, for that 
Reaſon, thought more proper to chooſe two Conſuls, than three Military Tribunes for 
the enſuing Year. They were elected very peaceably, the Tribunes of the People giv- 
ing no Oppoſition to it. | FINE 

F. XVIII. MARCUS GEGANIUS was choſen Conſul the third Time, and J. 


Cicer. 9. Phil. Sergius was his Collegue. It fell by Lot to the latter, to make War with the Hetru- 
Year of „ian King 


„who was already encamped on this fide the Anio. The Romans gave 


EON E him Battel, and had ſome AN over him; but their Victory coſt them dear. 


CCCXVI. 


hey loſt a great many Men. 


M. Gro name 41 of Fidenas from this Victory. However, the Romans did not think proper to 


us, and L. 
SERGIUS, 
Conſuls. 
Livy B. 4. 
Bid. 
MAukRcus 
Ax1L1vs, 


Dictator. 


of Cincinnatus his Father. 


continue a General at the Head of their Army, who was ſo prodigal of Roman Blood. 
The Senate commanded a Dictator to be created, as was uſual, in Times of Danger. 
Accordingly Mamercus e./Zmilius was nominated to the Diftatorſhip by the Conſuls ; 
and he, according to Cuſtom, appointed young Quinctius to be General of Horſe, 
who ſeemed then to give the thy, Io Reaſon to expect from him all the Virtues 

The Dictator choſe two great Commanders for his Licu- 
tenant-Generals, who had formerly been Conſuls. Theſe were Quinctius Capitolinus, 
and M. Fubius Vibulanus. And the bare News of the Election of a General, whoſe 
Merit was ſuperior to his Employment, abated the Confidence of the Enemy. Jo- 
Iumnins had at firſt advanced towards Rome, and paſſed. the River Anio. But he re- 
paſſed it with his Troops, and came and encamped on the Hills, between the Ano 
and Hdeuæ. And then the Neientes dared not 2 any more in the Field, till their 
Army had received a Reinforcement of Faliſci from Hetruria. Some time after this, 


they changed their Camp again, and retired quite under Fidenæ. As for the Dicta- 


tor, he entrenched himſelf in the Angle, made by the Conflux of the Yo, 


and the Anio. A milius was not far from the Enemy, bein g ſeparated from them 


only by a large Plain, which he could enter at any Time, by keeping along the Banks 
of the two Rivers, and {till continue covered on one fide with his own Entrench- 
ments. As ſoon therefore as the Dictator had finiſhed his Camp, he marched 


into the Plain, and drew up his Army in order of Battel. This he did, to give the 


all equally inclined to accept it. 


and their Courage , was raiſed by it. 


Enemy a Challenge; but the three Nations, of which their Army conſiſted, were not 
The Faliſci, who were fartheſt from Home, were 
very preſſing to make a ſpeedy end of the Campaign, that they might return into 
their own Country. Whilſt Tolumnius and the Fidenates were afraid of ſtanding the 
firſt furious Shock of the Romans. But at length the Council of War agreed, chat 


the Ardor of the Faliſci ſhould be ſatisfied, and the General gave Notice to his own 


Troops, that he would give Battel the next Day. However, the Enemy's firſt Re- 

to come to a Battel was interpreted by the Romans in their own Favour, 
The next Day Tolumnius kept his Word. 
He drew up his Troops in the Plain: And as they were ſuperior in Number 
to thoſe of the Romans, he ſent away a Detachment of them, with Orders to 
march round behind the Hills, and come and fall upon the Roman Camp, in the Heat 
of the Bartel, and ſurprize ir. The Order in which Tolumnius drew up his Army, 


riſhed at the Battel of Marathon, and upon the 
Banks of the Granic ut. 

41 Livy thinks the Surname of Fidenat was not 
given to Sergius, till after the War of the Romans 
with the Fidenates. Sergius begun it, and at firlt 
gained a Victory over the King of the Y/erentes, 
which coſt the Roman Army a great deal of Blood. 
And this Surname of Fidenas ſeems to have been 


39 Cains Fulcinias, Cains Falins, 2 Clelins 
Tullus) Spurins Ancins, and Lucius Poſcins, were 
the four ies the Romans ſent to the Fide- 
nates. | 
40 Statues were never erected in. Honour to any, 
but ſuch as had done the „ ee important Ser- 
vices, or diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome very re- 
markable Action. Thoſe who died in promoting : 
the Intereſts of their Country, were, above all o- continued in that Branch of the Sergian Family, which 
thers, honoured with this Diſtinction. In this man- was derived from the Conſul. At leaſt we ſee ole 
ner the Azhenians, and Alexander the Great, ho- Marcus Sergius Fidenas, the Son of him here mention” 
noured the Memory of the brave Soldiers who pe- ed, made Millar Tribune in the Vear of Rome, — 


evertheleſs it is ſaid that Sergius took the Sur. 


Such 
Cornel. 
43 1 
inter | 
plained 
Was th 
Was thi 
Tator fi 
taken c 
bune, 

Author 


Which 
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was this. He poſted himſelf and his Yeentes in the right 55 He placed the Ta- Year of 


Hſci in the left Wing, and the Fidenates in the Center. The 
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iftator poſted Quinc- R O M E 


tis Capitolinus in his left Wing, to engage the Veientes. He himſelf choſe to be I. 
in his right Wing, to face the Faliſci, And laſtly, He placed his General of Horſe in Manzzcos 


the Center, to engage with the Fidenates. 


The two Armies quietly faced each other 


for ſome Time, before they began the Attack. Tolumninus did not care for coming to 
an Action, unleſs forced to it; and the Dictator waited for a Signal, which the Au- 
zurs were to give him from the Capitol, by hoiſting a F lag on the Top of it, as ſoon 
25 they obſerved an auſpicious Flight of Birds. This was, without doubt, a private 
Agreement between the Dictator, and the Augurs, in which there was more Policy 
than Religion. As ſoon as the Roman Soldiers ſaw the Standard, they thought them- 
ſelves already victorious. The Horſe began the Attack in the Center, with a great 
Shout. And they were followed by a Body of Foot, who all fell on together with 


Fury. So that the Hetrurians and Fidenates could no where withſtand the Efforts of 
the brave Romans. The Enemy's Horſe indeed made more Reſiſtance. 


ulLIus, 


Dictator. 


King Tolum- Val. Max. 


nus commanded them, and was continually flying round the Romans with them, be- B. 3. c. 2. 
ing in a manner every where at once, and retarding their Victory. And then the 


famous 42 Cornelius Coſſus gained immortal Glory. He was a Roman Knight, and 


Legionary 43 Tribune, well made, tall, and a Man of known Valour. His Family 44 


was one of the molt illuſtrious in Rome, yet he increaſed the Glory 


of it, by an Lioy B. 4. 


Action, for which no Precedent had yet been ſeen but in Romulus himſelf. He ſaw . 
the Roman Squadrons give Way, when they met Tolumnius; he obſerved that the 
King, who was very richly dreſſed, made a great Figure in the middle of his Troop 
and ſtruck Terror wherever he appeared. Coſſus cried out, There he is, that Murderer 
of our Ambaſſadors! Enable me, O ye Gods, the Avengers of the Laws of Nations, 


to ſatrifice him, as a Victim to the Manes of our Romans. This faid, he levelled his 
Lance, and flies towards Tolumnius, wholly diſregarding every Body elle. 
up to him, runs him through, and diſmounts him. Then leaning upon his Spear, he 
laped off his Horſe himſelf, and returns upon his Enemy. The wounded Tolumnius 
did what he could to raiſe himſelf, and fight. 
Buckler, laid him flat upon the Sand a ſecond Time, and redoubling his Blows with 
Vigour, diſpatched him. When he was dead, Coſſus ſtripped him of his Royal 
Robes, cut off his Head, and ſtuck it on the Top of his Lance, When the Cavalry 
of the Veientes, who alone made any Reſiſtance Fw 8 
they held out no longer. Then the Hetrurian Battalions diſperſed themſelves, and 
fled towards their Camp. There the Dictator renewed the Fight, and made a pro- 
digious Slaughter of them. As for the Fidenates, as they were acquainted with the 
Country, they fled for Refuge to their Mountains. In the mean time Caſſus had paſ- 
ſed the Thber, and overrunning the Lands of the Heientes with his Horſe, carried off 
2 great deal of Spoil. Nor was this all. Whilſt the Roman Army was routing that 
of the Vientes, lome of their Troops, after they had marched round the Hills, came 
to beſiege the Diftator's Camp. Fubius, one of the Lieutenant-Generals, was left to 
defend it. And he at firſt contented himſelf with fighting the Enemy from the Top 
of his Ramparts. But afterwards he made a Sally, at the right Hand 45 Gate of the 
Camp, 


42 The Surname of Coſſus was given to thoſe 
who had rough Skins, and Wrinkles in their Faces. 
Coſſi, ſays Faſtus, ab antiquis dicebantur natum ru- 
goſs corporis homines, atque aſpera facie : a ſimilitu- 
dine vermium ligno editorum, qui Coſſi appellantur. 
Such probably was one of the Anceſtors of this 
Cornelins Coſſus, of whom we are ſpeaking. 
43 In this manner, we think Livy's Words, 
mer Equites Tribunus Militum, ought to be ex- 
plained. It cannot be ſaid that Cornelius Cofſus 
was then a Military Tribune, ſince the Republick 
was this Year governed by two Conſuls, and a Dic- 
tator ſucceſſively. Cornelius had therefore been 
taken out of the Horſe to be made a Legionary Tri- 
bune, Nevertheleſs Valerius Maximus, and the 
Author of The Lives of Illaſtrious Men, ſay, that 
Wis was then Captain-General of the Horſe. 

hich neither agrees with the Conſular Annals, nor 


Livy, who give this Poſt to Lucius Quinctius Cin- 
ciunatu,. 

44 The Cornelian Family, which abounded ſo 
much with great Men, as will appear in the Se- 


juel of this Hiſtory, was then divided into two 
ranches, one of which was Patrician, and the 


bother Plebeian. The firſt comprehended the Blaſio's, 
the Lentuli, the ae the Cinna s, the Siſenna r, 
the Sylla's, the 
Memory has been preſerved to our Time by Me- 
dals. Goliziut produces ſeveral Stamps of Me- 
dals, in which are alſo the Names of Dolabella, 
and Cezhegus. But there is Reaſon to believe them 


forged, till the Originals appear. 


erula's, and the Cofſi, whole 


The antient Romanus made, at leaſt, four 


Gates to their Camps; the Pretoria Gate, which 
was over againſt the GeneraPs Tent, which was 
called 'Pretoriam ; two Gates, one on the right, 


He comes 


But Coſſus, with one Stroke with his 


this, they were ſo terrified, that 
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Year of Camp, whilſt the Enemy were buſy in attacking his Entrenchments ; and he vigorouſly 
RO M E fell upon the Beſiegers with his Triarii. Then Fear ſeized the Enemy; they were de- 
,, feated, and fled. If Fabins did not kill as many Men, as fell in the general Battel, it 


Manzzcus was only becauſe he had not ſo many Enemies ro engage with. 
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— — ws, Tn Dictator therefore having merited the Honours of a Triumph by fo complete = : 
vw Victory, they were unanimouſly ues him both by Senate and People. So that * 
A nillius entered Rome in great Pomp, and was the firſt of the many triumphi ng 5 b 

Victors, his 45 Family produced. The Sight, which moſt attracted the Eyes of the te 

People in the Proceſſion, was that of Cornelius Coſſus, loaded with the Spoils of King e 
Tolumnius, whom he had killed with his own Hands, The Soldiers ſung ſome ver WJ « 


ſorry Verſes, made after their Faſhion, in Honour to him, and equalled this braye 
Subaltern to Romulus himſelf. He went and depoſited his 47 Trophy in the Temple 
of Jupiter Feretrins, in the Place where the Founder of Rome had laid up the Spoils 
A of King Acron, whom he had killed in Battel. Theſe Spoils were the ſecond of the 
» | fort, which had been ſeen in Rome, and the Name which had been given them was 
Opima Spolia. that of illuſtrious, or rich Spoils. It may even be ſaid, that A milius was almoſt for- 
gotten in the triumphal Proceſſion, and that the Eyes of the Romans were fixed onl 
on Coſſus. And this remarkable Victory was the beginning of the War, which laſted 
ſo long between the Romans and the Yeientes. But before the Dictator would lay 
down his Office, he ordered a Crown of Gold, of a Pound Weight, to be made ar 
the Expence of the Publick and offered it up to Jupiter in the Capitol, with the 
Conſent of the People. is was a laſting Monument of his Dictatos ſbip, and his 
Victory. ; 
Year of x. M. 48 Cornelius and L. Papirius, who were Conſuls the next Year, con- 
R O M E tinued to treat the Veientes as Enemies. They marched Troops into their Country; 
88 but all their Exploits amounted to no more, than the making ſome Priſoners, and 
rrying away Cattle. It was not poſſible for them to lay Siege to any of the Cities, 


M. Coxx ELI CA 
vs, and . in Which the Enemy had ſhut themſelves up. There was a Plague among the Troops, 
Conſuls. Which ſpread itſelf in the Roman Territories. The Inactivity of the Army Abroad, 
produced ſome Troubles at Home. There was among the Tribunes of the People, one 

Sp. Mzlins ; He (being related to the famous Sp. Mælius, who had been puniſhed as 

one guilty of Tyranny) pretended to revenge himſelf upon his Relation's Accuſer, 
and Aſſaſſin, and to ulli his Memory In order to this, he cited Mſinucits to 
appear, for having brought a falſe Accuſation againſt the unfortunate Sp. Malis. 
ervilins Ahala was alſo ſummoned to appear before the People, for having cut of 
the Head of a Roman Citizen, before he had been condemned. But if we may bc- 
lieve ſome Hiſtorians, the Attempts of this weak Tribune were ſo fruitleſs, that he 
brought himſelf into Contempt by them. Whilſt others, in greater Numbers declare, 
that Servilius Ahala was condemned to Baniſhment ; but was afterwards recalled. As 
for Minucius, we don't find that the Reſentments of the Tribunes were fatal to him. 
The Romans in general were now chiefly concerned about preſerving themſelves from 
rhe Plague. But the Plague was not the only Scourge with which they were at- 
flicted. A violent Earthquake had overturned many Houſes in the Country. So that 


TLivy B. 4. 
c. 21. 


Livy B. 4. 
Did. 


and the other on the left, of the Prætorian, cal led 
Porte Principales, or Principal Gates, either be- 
cauſe they were at the Head of the Camp, In 
Principiis, or becauſe the Principal Officers had 
their Tents near them; and a fourth Gate, which 
was called Porta Decumana, or the Decuman Gate, 
which ſome pretend was the ſame with the Quæſto- 
rian Gate, which was oppoſite to the Prætorian. 
We ſhall hereafter enquire into the Number and 
Situation of theſe Gates,' when we come to the 
Times, in which the Romans had brought the Art 
of War to Perfection. | 
46 The ÆEmilian Family was of conſiderable 
among the Patriciaus of Rome. The Scauri, 
the 1 and the Bxca's, were three conſiderable 
Branches which came from the ſame Stock; not 
to mention thoſe which are taken Notice of in the 
Hiſtorians, and antient Marbles. 8 
47 Livy ſeems to doubt of the Truth of this 
glorious Action of Cornelius Coſſus, though ſup- 
ported by the Teſtimony of antient Authors. I 


3 


have, ſays he, followed the Opinion of all the Hi- 


ſtorians who have written before me, as to the 
Trophy which Cornelius conſecrated in the Tem- 
ple of Fapiter Feretrius. But it is nevertheleſs cet- 
tain, that this Honour ought not to have been grant- 
ed to any but a General, who had killed the Ene- 
my's General, and ſtripped him of his Arms. 

hereas Cornelius was but a Subaltern: And the 
Inſcription at the Bottom of the Trophy ſhews, 
that Coſſus was Conſul, when he thus ligualizes 
himſelf againſt Tolumnius. And yet Livy himſel 
confeſſes it to be beſt to adhere to the common 
Opinion, to avoid the Trouble of a very difficult 
Diſcuſſion. To which we may add, that hay s 
no carrying back this Fact ſo far as to CC fir 
Conſulſhip, that is, to the Year 325, without con 
founding the Order of Events. . 

48 Diodorus changes the Surname of A 


neuſis, which the Hiſtorians, and the Faſt: C ne x2: Cai, 
lares give this Conſul, into that of Macerinns. ** a 1 


irins name was Cra//zs. : 
7 I Sur 1 . lick 
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publick Prayers were offered up to the Gods, by order of the Decemviri, whom the Year of 
laſt Tarquin had made Guardians of the Hbillme Books. But theſe Superſtitions did 5 


not at all abate the publick Calamities. 


$. XX. Tn next Year, 49 Julius Inlus was Conſul the ſecond Time, with L. Vir- 83 
ginius ; and in their Time the Plague raged with greater Fury than before. It (wept 15% and L 


VIRGIN Vs, 


away very great Multitudes of People, both in City and Country. The Romans 
therefore laid aſide all Thoughts of making Inroads upon their Neighbours, and kept 
themſelves within their own Territory. The paſſionate Deſire of War ſeemed to be 
extinguiſhed in all their Breaſts. As for the Fidenates, they would fain have made 
their Advantage of theſe calamitous Times; but by endeavouring it, haſtened their 


own Ruin. Ever ſince their laſt Defeat, they had ſhut themſelves up in their Cities, Ley B. 4. 
Towns, and Mountains. But now they came out of theſe Places, and ſpread them- Eid. 


ſelves all over the Lands of the Romans. The Yeientes likewiſe aſſembling, upon their 
Invitation, joined them, and the two Armies paſſed the Anio together. As for the 
Faliſci, they would not hearken to the preſſing Inſtances of their Allies; the Miſery 


of Nome was not attractive enough with them, to induce them to appear againſt 


her. The Rendezvous of the Veientes and Fidenates, was very near Rome, on the 


ſide of the Gate Collina. So that the Terror they ſpread both in the Country and 


City, obliged the Conſul Julius to line the Ramparts with Troops; whilſt Virginius 
his Collegue aſſembled the Senate in the Temple of Quirinus. There the Conſcript 
Fathers were of Opinion, that it was neceſſary to nominate a Di&ator : And the 


Conſuls pitched upon Quintus Serwilins Priſcus, who choſe Poſihumius c_Abutins to be Year of 
his General of Horſe. The Dictator had not been nominated till towards Night; and R O Af X 


to prevent Loſs of Time, as ſoon as it was Light the next Morning, he commanded 
all thoſe, whoſe Health would admit of ir, to march out of the City, through the 


Preparations obliged the Enemy to retire, and encam _ Eminencies at a greater 
Diſtance. Thither Servihns followed them with all his Forces; and came up with 
them about Nomentum, where he gave them Battel. Here the Yeientes and Fidenates 
were all routed; but they found a Refuge within the Walls of Fidenz, which was 
not far off. This rebellious City ſeemed too well fortified, for the Romans to take it 
ſoon. The Walls were high, and in no Danger of being ſcaled, and it was very 
plentifully ſtocked with Proviſions. Care had been taken to ſtock it againſt all Events. 
The Di&ator therefore had no Thoughts either of beſieging it in Form, or taking ir 
by Aſſault. He choſe to blockade it, and that only on that part of the Town, where 
it ſeemed to be leaſt in Danger of an Attack, and where it was ſufficiently fortified 
by Nature. This was that part of the Upper-City, which the Inhabitants guarded 
with leaſt Care. So that Servilius dug a ſubterraneous Paſſage through the Mountain 
it ſelf, which was to be continued till it came and opened into the Upper-Town, and 


by this Means the Romans were to ſtart out all on a ſudden, in the midſt of Hdenæ. 


When the Work was ſufficiently advanced, the Dictator divided his Army into four 
Parts, and marching his Troops different Ways, brought them all before the lower 
City, in order to attack it at four Places at once. So that the Beſieged were all 
wholly taken up with reſiſting the Beſiegers, on that ſide where they threatened them; 
and deſerted the Upper- City, which they thought in no Danger. But the Romans 
coming out of the Earth all on a ſudden, through their Mines, diſcovered by their 
Shouts that they were Maſters of the Place. The Fidenates were yet engaged in a 
ain. Defence, when they ſaw the Enemy coming from the Upper-City, to fall upon 
them. Thus periſhed the Inhabitants of this Place, who were doubly guilty, both by 
their Revolt, and the ſhameful Maſſacre of four Roman Ambaſſadors. It is ſurprizing, 
that the Dil tator Servilius ſhould not have been rewarded with a Triumph, for ſo 
glorious a Victory, which was likewiſe followed with the taking of ſo important a 
Place. But, I believe, this was looked upon as a civil War. Fidenz was, after all, 
both a Roman Ciry and- Colony. And it is well known, that no Triumph Was ever 
pranted to any Man, for having gained Advantages over the rebellious Citizens of 


Þ 49 Cains Julius had been Conſul in the Year of other Cains Fulins, who was one of the Decem- 
ome 306. He was now Conſul the ſecond Time. viri, in the Year 302. The Faſti Capitolini give 
We njuſt take care not to confound him with an- Virginius the Surname of Triceſtus. . 


£4 E910 | Rome. 


S 
CCCXVILL. 
» 2 Q. Strviti- 
Gate Collina. And accordingly Servilius was obeyed. The Roman Eagles were taken vs Pzrscus, 


out of the Temple of Saturn, where the publick Treaſury was kept: And theſe Dictator. 
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Year of Nome. To have overcome them, was rather Matter of Grief than Joy to the Repub. 
ROM E lick. Nevertheleſs, it is moſt probable, that from hence Servilius had the Surname 
CCCXVIT of Fidenas, which was ever after a Mark of Diſtinction for himſelf and his Po. 


a >. 
Q. Serviii- ſterity . 
vs Pa iscus, ANp now the Time was come 


for making another Cenſus of the Roman People. 


— After the Cenſors were eſtabliſhed, the Cenſus never failed to be renewcd every five Years, 
Livy B. 4. The preſent Cenſors were Fur. Pacilus, and M. Geganius. There was a Houſe juſt built 
g. +. % in the Campus Martins, for the more convenient taking the Number of the People 
re raft. 54 on theſe Occaſions ; but it was afterwardsapplied to another Purpoſe, as well as this. The 
Confuls likewiſe made uſe of it, for the Review of the Troops. The Cenſors went to 
view this Building, approved of it, and made uſe of it, for the firſt time, in taking 
this Cenſus 52, which was followed by the twelfth Liſtrum. 
Ws of XXI. Ir is exceeding difficult, either to aſcertain the Names of the Coyſaf; 
* 85 17 E for the next Year, or to determine, whether Rome was then governed by Conſils, or 
ccoxIx. Military Tribunes. Some old Hiſtorians, who were before Liuys Time, pretend, that 
de Conſuls for the laſt Year were continued in their Offices; and that therefore Ju- 
eee lins Julus was now Conſul a third Time, and L. Yirgmins a ſecond. Whilſt others 
Quixrus declare, that new ones were choſen, whoſe Names were M. Manlius, and Q. Sulpicins. 
eee But what is moſt ſurprizing is, that theſe contradictory Authors do each, in his own 


Tvs,and SER. Defence, quote thoſe very 


old Linnen Books, which the Romans thought the ſureſt 


vws Corxt- Foundations of their Hiſtory. And the third Opinion, which is, that Rome was this 


Lius Cossus, 
Military Tri- 
bunes. 

* Licinias 
Macer. 


Year governed by three Military Tribunes, is indeed as probable in it (elf, and as well 
ſupported in point of Authority, as cither of the former. The old * Hiſtorians all agree, 
that this was the antient Tradition, and Dzodorus of Sicily mentions theſe three 51 M. 


Vater. Antias. litary Tribunes, only altering their Names a little, as he generally does all Names. And 
and Q.Tuberv. if one might be permitted to embrace a fourth Opinion, notwithſtanding that Livy 


apud Liv. 


has not ventured to advance it, why might not it be ſaid, in order to reconcile the 


Hiſtorians with one another, that Military Tribunes were firſt choſen, who did not 
continue in Office the whole Year ; and that the People returned to their Conſuls 
before the Year ended, as they had done nine Years before? But be that as it will, it 


is plain theſe Tribunes, or Conſuls, were ſo little concerned in the Events of the Year, i 
And indeed the Senate did at this Time cauſe a 
Dictator to be appointed, whoſe ſovereign Authority ſwallowed up all other Offices. 
The Deſtruction of Hdenæ, had filled all the Hetrurians with Terror. 


Livy B. . that they were ſoon forgotten. 


c. 23. 


The /eentes 


and Faliſci eſpecially, were afraid the ſame Fate would attend Ye, and Falerii, their 
reſpective Capitals. They therefore joined together, and ſent Deputies to all the He- 
trurian Lucumonies, to demand a general Diet of the whole Nation: And Orders 
were given that it ſhould aſſemble in the Temple of 52 Yoltumna, or Yulturna, a 


50 The Cenſors held their Sittings in this great 
Building. Near it the Koman People aſſembled, 
ſometimes by Centuries, and ſometimes by Tribes, 
to declare what they were worth, according to the 
antient Cuſtom eſtabliſhed by Servius Tullius. The 
publick Crier waited for the Order of the Ceuſor to 

- convene the Claſſes or Tribes. Varro has given us 
the Form of Words the Cexſors then pronounced, 
as he collected it from the Cenſors Tables. The 
Cenſors, ſays he, after they had conſulted the Augu- 


ries, commanded an Herald to aſſemble all the Ci- 


tizens in the Campus Martius. His Words are 
theſe. QUoD BONUM, FORTUNATUM, FALIXQUE, 
SALUTAREQUE SIET POPULO RoMANO QUIRITI- 
UM, REIQUE_ PUBLICE POPULI RoMAN1 QUIR1- 
TIUM, MIHIQUE, COLLEGEQUE MEO, FIDEI, MA- 
GISTRATUIQUE. NOSTRO, OMNES QQUIRITES PE- 
 DITES ARMATOS, PRIVATOSQUE -CURATORES OM- 
NIUM TRIBUUM, SI QUIS PRO SE, SIVE ALTERO 
DARE RATIONEM VOLET.—— Theſe laſt Words 
ſhew, that the Citizens, who were abſent, had a 
right of making their Declaration by Proxy, pro- 
vided they gave this Commiſſion to Men of 


have already obſerved, that the Cenſus was uſually 
followed by a Laſtrum. In this caſe, the Troops 


Which were appointed to guard the City, marched 


formed. 


ro- 
bity, and give a Reaſon for their Abſence. We 


Goddels 


into the Campas Martins, and there divided them- 
ſelves into Ceuturies. The Cemnſors reviewed them, 
and the Ceremony ended with the Sacrifice, called 
duovetaurilia: With Reſpe& to which Sacrifice, 
two Things are to be obſerved. Firſt, That the 


Romans were exceeding nice and ſcrupulous, in the 


Choice of thoſe who were to lead the Victims. 
Eſpecial Care was taken, that they ſhould, above 


all Things, have lucky Names, from whence good 


Preſages might be drawn, of what was to come. 
And Secondly, new Vows were made, for the 
Proſperity of the Roman People, and the old ones 
made in the former Laſtrum, were always per- 
After which, the Cexſor, to whoſe Lot 
it fell to officiate that Day, came crowned with 
Flowers, and dreſſed in his Pretexta, to ſacrifice 
the Victim. And as ſoon as the Sacrifice was over, 
the Troops returned to Rowe, with Colours flying; 
and the Cexſor marching at the Head of them. 

51 Theſe three Military Tribanes, according t0 
Diodorus of Sicily, were Marcus Manlins, Quin 
Coll Sulpitius 3 and Servius Cornelius 

%u. 

Fz The Temple of Voltumna was the general 
Rendezvous of all the Cantons of Herruria. The) 


aſſembled there in a national Body, as the Lat” 


did at Fer entinum, to deliberate upon any Matters 
| relating 
% 
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Goddeſs the Hetrurians worſhiped. As then the Romans ſuſpected what Reſolutions 
might be taken in the Diet, they had the Precaution to create a Dicfator. Mamer- 
cus e/Emilins was nominated by the Conſuls to this Dignity, which he now enjoyed 


527 


Year of 


ROME 
CCCXIX 
A 


a ſecond Time. The General of Horſe he choſe was Poſthnmins Tubertus: And Manzzcus 


the Preparations the DiFator made for War, were proportioned to the Greatneſs of 
the Nation, with whom he was to contend. But this Care of the Romans, though 

rudent, was uſeleſs. Hetruria refuſed to declare War with the Republick, in a na- 
tional Body. The Hetrurian Diet anſwered the Yeentes, That as they had begun the 
War with Rome, without imparting to the Nation their Views and Hopes, the Nation 
was not concerned to take part in their Dangers ; and That if they would continue 
to be Enemies to the Romans, it would be at their own Perils only. This News was 
publiſhed at Rome by the Merchants. So that the Dictator laid aſide all Hopes of 
gaining himſelf any Glory in Battel: But thought nevertheleſs to ſignalize himſelf by 
a Work of Peace. The Cenſorſhip was originally thought a contemptible Office. But 
the Romans had now had Time to undeceive themſelves. The vaſt Power it carried 


ZEMILIUS, 


Dictator. 


with it, and eſpecially its Continuance in the ſame Hands for five Vears together, 


made the Cenſors formidable to all Orders of Men in the State. The Diftator there- 
fore being prejudiced againſt an Inſtitution which he thought prejudicial to the Re- 


publick, aſſembled the People, and addreſſed himſelf to them thus. Romans, you have Lien B. 4. 
choſen me to ſecure the publick Tranquility, againſt Enemies Abroad ; but the Gods 


have prevented your Wants, and removed your Fears. What then remains for me to 
do, but to eftabliſh your Liberty at Home? Now the 
entire, is not to ſuffer thoſe whom we raiſe to the higheſt Dignities, to enjoy them too 
long. If we cannot ſet Bounds to the Juriſdiction 53 of the Cenſors, we may at leaſt 
ſhorten the Time of their Continuance in Office. The Conſuls enjoy their Dignities but 
one Tear, the Cenſors five. Is not it hard to be ſubject to the Correction of the ſame 
Men, for a great part of our Lives? As for my ſelf, T am reſolved to make a Law, 
which ſhall confine the Duration of the Cenſorſhip to eighteen Months. This Diſcourſe 
of the Dictator was received with Applauſe, and the next Day he made the Law, 
without farther Delay. And as the People were then aſſembled on that Occaſion, he 
took that Opportunity of laying down the Difatorſhip. To ſhew you, fays he, 7 
my own Example, what an Enemy I am to a long Continuance in Offices, I voluntarily 
lay down my own, before the uſual Time. Thus Armilius, after he had ſet Bounds 
to his own, and other Mens Ambition, was reconducted to his Houſe, with the Ac- 
clamations of the People. Nevertheleſs, this wiſe Law coſt him dear, who made it. 
The Cenſors, who were the Inſpectors of the Manners of all the People, perſecuted 
Amilius, and made him feel the Effects of their Reſentment. They ſtruck him 
out of the Roll 54 of his Tribe; took away from him the Privileges of Citizenſhip, 
reduced him to the Condition of thoſe, who were ſubject to all publick Taxes, with- 
out enjoying the Rights of Citizens; and laſtly, increaſed his Taxes an eighth Part. 
The Reaſon of their Sentence was, that he had leflened the Dignity of an honourable 
Office. However, this Great Man bore theſe Indignities with ſingular Moderation. 
He comforted himſelf, under the Affronts he had received, with conſidering the 
Cauſe of them. Indeed the greateſt part of the Senators did not approve of Ami- 
luss Law; but then they ſtill leſs approved of the Seyerities of the Cenſors to him. 


relating to the common Intereſt of the twelve Lu- 
eamonies, The moſt skilful Geographers conjec- 
ture, not without Reaſon, that this Place lay in 
the Center of Hetraria, at a little Diſtance from 
the Territory, in which the City of Viterbo now 
ſtands. * or Fulturua, or as Lilius Gy- 
raldus has it, Vertuna, was an Hetrarian Divinity 
Which preſided over theſe Aſſemblies. The Tem- 
ple of this Goddeſs, was nothing but the Place it 
ſelf, or the Ground conſecrated by the Azgars. 
Varro and Feſtus tell us, this is the proper Signifi- 
cation of the Latin Word Fanum. But neverthe- 
leſs it is probable, that Yolzamna had there a parti- 
cular Sanctuary, which was appointed for the of- 
tering up of Sacrifices both to her Honour, and by 
Way of Ratification of the Determinations of the 

let. 

53 Though the Power and Juriſdiction of the 


Cenſors extended over all Citizens, without Diſtinc- 
tion, yet an Appeal lay from their Decrees to the 
Tribunals, either of the Prætor, or People. Hi- 
ſtory gives us more Inſtances than one, of thoſe 
who were reinſtated in their Characters and For- 
tunes, after they had been ſtigmatized by the Cen- 
ſors, Cicero in his Oration for Cluentius, and Val. 
Maximus, B. 2. c. 9. tell us, that ius Geta, and 


Marcus Valerius Meſſala, were raiſed to the Cen- 


ſorſhip, though they had been expelled the Senate 
by the preceding Cenſors. 


wx a Means to preſerve it 
ot 


9. 


54 This is what was called, Inter erarios re- 


ferrs. A Man who was thus degraded, loſt all the 
Privileges belonging to bim, as a Roman Citizen. 
He could not make a Will, or inherit: He had 
no right of Suffrage in the Comitia, nor was he 
ſuffered to incorporate himſelf in the Legrons for 
the Service ot the Republick. 


3 -  . Every 
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Year of Every one made it his own Caſe. For the Patricians, to whom alone the Cenſorſhig 
RO M E was confined, and but few of whom could hope to enjoy it, muſt naturally live longer 
23 94 out of this Office, than in it. And as for the People, they were full of Reſentments 
Manzxcvs Againſt the Authors of the Misfortunes © /Zmilins ſuffered. Infomuch, that he was 
Amnnws, forced to make uſe of all his Intereſt with the Commons, to prevent their declarin 
— openly againſt the Cenſors. And we ſhall in a little while, ſee cSmilius raiſed from 

under the Oppreſſion of this unjuſt Sentence, and honoured with the DiZZatorſhig a 
third Time. | 

6. XXII. Tus Tribunes of the People were on their Parts very buſy. They, by 
their Harangues, prevailed to have the Comitia for the Election of the chief Magi- 
ſtrates poſtponed beyond the uſual Time. Their Oppoſition was ſo warm and obtj. 
nate, that the Government had very like to have fallen into an Interregnum. They 
demanded that the Republick ſhould again be governed by Military Tribunes, hoping 
that ſome of them would be choſen out of the Plebeians : And, at their Importunity, 
the People choſe Military Tribunes, but were wiſe enough to ele&t only Patritians. 

Year of Tux Names of thoſe who were choſen, were M. Fabius, M. Foſlins 55, and J. 
ROME Sergius. The moſt remarkable Event which happened in their Year, was a cruel 
\ Plague in the City, and as great a Mortality among the Cattle in the Country. The 
M.Fazws, Romans therefore fearing that, for want of Husbandmen, a Famine would follow the 
a FosLs, Peſtilence, they ſent for Corn to Hetruria, ro the Pontin-Lake, to Cumæ, and even 
ws, Military as far as Sicily. And laſtly, to put an end to the Contagion, a Vow was made to 
Tribunes. build a Temple to Apollo the God of Phyſick. The Duumviri learned many Prac- 
"gy + tices to appeaſe the Gods, and ſtay the Plague, from the Sybylline Books, which were 

committed to their Cuſtody. And in theſe calamitous Times, no Alteration was made 
in the Form of the Government for the next Year : Which proved a happy one, un- 
Year of der three new Military Tribunes, which were 55 L. Penarius, L. Furius, and Sp. Poſt- Wl 
ROME humins. The Plague ceaſed in Rome, and the Proviſions which had been brought 
, thither, preſerved it from a Famine. Indeed the Aqui, together with the 25 f 
L Pixazs, and the Hetrurian Diet, in an Aſſembly held near the Temple of Voltumma, made 
L. Fun us. ſome Propoſals about entering into a War with the Republick. But the Determina- 
and Sy. Pos T-. ; A RA ; : 
ours, tion was poſtponed till the next Year. The Veientes in vain complained, that their 
Military Tri- City was threatened with the fame Fate, as Hdenæ had undergone. The Hetrurian 
bune.. Diets could be aſſembled but once a Year. So that Peace, Health, and Plenty, made 
Rome a delightful Habitation at preſent ; but Ambition raiſed ſome freſh Diſturbances 
Livy B. 4. init. The moſt wealthy, and moſt eſteemed of the Plebeians, complained of the in- 
_ ferior People. They did not think them well enough affected to their Intereſts. They 
therefore held Aſſemblies at the Houſes of the Tribunes of the People, and declared 
themſelves in this manner. As much as the inferior Citizens of Rome are obliged i0 
unite themſelves to us, ſince we are of the ſame Body with them, we have not yet expe- 
rienced any of their Zeal for us. We have a Law indeed, which gives them leave to 
chooſe one half of the Military Tribunes out of the Patricians, and the other out of the 
Plebeians. But have they ever ſhewn any Regard for us by their voting? Not one Ple- 
beian has yet been advanced to this firſt Dignity in the Republick. This plainly ſhews us, 
why our Forefathers would never ſuffer the Patricians 70 be made Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple. Had this been done, they would, by the Aſſiſtance of the inferior Citizens, have 
kept this important Office likewiſe, in their own Poſſeſſion. But after all, it is not Il 
much the Fault of the People, as the Ambition of the Nobility, which excludes us from 
Poſts of the greateſt Honour. The Patricians are continually making Intereſt among the 
poorer Citizens. They intreat, they threaten them. If the inferior People could once 
get free from theſe Importunities, they would perhaps have more Regard for the Honour 
of a Body, of which they themſelves are a part. And theſe Words were followed with | 
a Scheme, which was propoſed to the Tribunes. This was to prevail on the Comitia 
Cic. de Petit. when aſſembled, to — a =_ againſt the Nobilities making Intereſt in Elections. It 


2 _ had been a Cuſtom for ſome Time in Rome, for thoſe who ſtood for the ſuperior Ot- 


c. 16. 


55 The firſt of theſe three Military Tribunes, 56 The Names of theſe three Military Tribunes 
was ſurnamed V;bzlanzs ; the ſecond Flaccinator; are ſo disfigured by Diodorns of Src 12 that it 13 
the third Fidewas. The firſt had been Conſul nine impoſſible to know them. In the Faſt: C apitolint, 
Years before. He was the Son of Quintus Fabins, the firſt is ſurnamed Rufws, and Mamercinns ; * 
who was three Times Conſul, and one of the ſecond Medullinus; and the third Albus, Regir 
28 From him the Fabii Ambiſti de- leuſis. | i E 
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fices in the State, to wear Cloaths of a ſhining white. For this Reaſon they were Year of 
called Candidati, or Candidates, from the Word Candidus, which ſignifies Mpite. RO N E 
Not that all the reſt of the People were not cloathed in white, when they were out CCEXM 
of Mourning. But thoſe who ſtood for Offices, made their Habits whiter than ordi- ORE 
nary by Art, and thereby diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the reſt of the Citizens. In L. Funes, 


this Dreſs, which they always kept clean, they ſhewed themſelves to the People, on 


and SP. Pos r- 


Market-days, careſſed the meaneſt of the Cirizens, called them by their Names, ſqueez- Military Tri- 
ed them by the Hand, and went up upon an Eminence which overlooked the Forum, 


that they might be ſeen at a greater Diſtance. But this Way of canvaſſing was uſed 


only by the Nobility. The Deſign therefore of the principal Plebeians was to aboliſh Ly B. 4. 
this Cuſtom by a Law, which they deſired the Tribunes to get paſſed. Ir was indeed Lid. 


an Affair of very little Conſequence, and yet it raiſed great Conteſts between the Se- 
nate and People. However, the Law was at length paſſed, to the Satisfaction of che 
Plebeians, and it was the firſt Law which was made at Rome againſt canvaſſing at 
Elections. But it did not continue long in force. The Cuſtom of wearing Habits of 
2 ſhining White was revived, with more Affectation than ever, and the Candidates for 
Offices appeared in them, as formerly. Nevertheleſs the Quarrels which happened about 
the Habits of Candidates, made the chief of the People hope, they ſhodld ſome of them 
be choſen Military Tribunes, and the Senate fear, there would be a Mixture of Plebeians 
wich the Nobility, in the chief Offices of the State. But the Conſcript Fathers artfully 
averted a Blow, which would have affected them ſo ſenſibly. They came to a Deter- 
mination, that only Conſuls ſhould be choſen in the next Comitia. Their Pretence for 
reviving the old Form of Government was this, that the Republick was threatened 
with a War by the Aqui and Volſci, and that the Allies of Rome had given them 
Information of it. 


F. XXIII. AccorpincrLy, the Centuries choſe T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus, Year of 
and Caius Julius Mento, for Conſuls, in the Campus Martius. The former of theſe R © M E 
was the Son of the famous Cincinnatus, who had been taken from the Plough, and CCCXXI. 
raiſed to the Dictatorſbip, whether he would or not. As to the Reports which had Re 


been ſpread Abroad the laſt Year, of the Motions of the A qi, 
proved but too true. Theſe two confederate Nations had aſſembled together all their 


and Valſci, they Us PENNus 


Tus, and C. 


Forces, and had now more numerous Armies than ever. It was even ſaid, that they Juris Mx 
had made a Law, condemning all their Countrymen to Death, who refuſed to take up *, Conſuls. 


Arms. So that the two Nations were entirely exhauſted of Men, in order to make 
their laſt Effort againſt the Romans. And theſe Enemies had already poſted themſelves 
near the Algidus, where they had entrenched themſelves in two different Camps. The 
Commanders of theſe Confederates had likewiſe taken more Care in fortifying them- 
ſelves, and exerciſing their Men, than ever. The Romans were not ignorant of theſe 
formidable Preparations ; and the Republick was alarmed at them. Theſe People had 
indeed been ſeveral Times overcome, and had paſſed under the Toke ; but Rome was 
now a little weakened by the Loſs of the many young Men the Plague had carried 
off. And therefore though the Conſuls, eſpecially Cincinnatus, had great Reputation 
for Valour, yet the Senate thought it neceſſary to create a Dictator. This had been 
very frequently done, for ſome Time laſt paſt, and the Republick had found its Ac- 
count in it. The Choice of this ſupreme N belonged neither to the People, 
nor the Senate. The Conſuls had the ſole Right of nominating him, when they laid 
down their own Offices, or made themſelves his Subalterns. Some Hiſtorians indeed 
ay, that che preſent Conſuls firſt attempted to fight the Enemy; and that having been 
worſted, they were then forced to put the Command of the Army into other Hands. 
But however that be, it is certain the Conſuls did not think fit to comply with the Se- 
nate in nominating a Dictator. They were, without doubt, angry at the little Conſi- 
dence the Republic ſeemed to have in their Experience and Valour. Inſomuch, that 
they perſiſted in keeping their Offices, and though they had ſome Differences with 
one another, yet they agreed, with Regard to a Point of Honour, in which they were 
equally concerned. In the mean time, bad News was daily brought to Rome, of the 


C. 26. 


Progreſs of the Enemy. And therefore, in order to bring the Conſuls to Reaſon, the Livy B. 4. 


Senators had Recourſe to the College of Tribunes; and Servilius addreſſed himſelf to 
them in the following manner. He was a Man of very great Weight, who had diſ- 
mantled Hdenæ in his Dictatorſbip, and had thereby obtained the Surname of Fidenas. 


dont diſpute, ſays he, the Conſuls ſole right of nominating a Dictator. I know the 
55 of ET Senate 
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Year of Senate can't force them to it; but in the preſent Extremity, it is your Buſmeſs, who are 

R O M E Tribunes of the People, to oblige them to lay down the Command of the Army, and put 

CC N Wo it into the Hands of a Dictator. The Tribunes were charmed with this Propoſal, It 

T. Quixeri- was giving their College more Authority. So that they, after a ſhort De iberation, 

cs FEXXUs commanded the Conſuls to obey the Senate, and threatened them with Impriſonment, 

Tvs, and C. if they continued obſtinate in their Refuſal. At length the Conſuls complied, having, 

Jorws Mzs- perhaps, more Deference for the Tribunes, than the Senate. Bur at the ſame Time, 

70, Conlus. they reproached the Senators with having betrayed the Intereſts of their own Body 

and brought the Conſular Dignity upon a Level with any private Station in Life. And 

indeed it was a hard Caſe for them to authorize the Tribunes of the People, to ſend 

the Conſuls to a Priſon. However, there was ſtill another Difficulty, when the Conſuls 

came to nominate a Dictator. They could not agree upon a Man: And it was there. 

fore determined by Lot. It fell to T. Quinctius ro nominate, who declared A. Poſthy. 

Year of mins Tubertus Dictator. He was a ſevere General, with Reſpe& to military Diſci- 

K O M E pline, and was Father-in-law to Quinctius. He nominated L. Julius Vopiſcus to be 
bis General of Horſe. 0 Bw"; 

A: Posruv- IN order to haſten the Preparations for War, Poſthumins ſhut up all the Tribunal; ; 

3 And the City was wholly employed about the Levies. All thoſe, who owed the Repub- 

Ts, Dictator. ,. "1 . -q 5 TO 

lick any Service, were obliged ro march, and the hearing of the Reaſons of thoſe who 

abſented themſelves was poſtponed, till after the Troops returned, and then all thoſe, 

whoſe Excuſes ſhould be deemed frivolous, were to be puniſhed as Deſerters. For this 

Reaſon, even thoſe who had only dubious Excuſes to make for Abſence, enrolled them- 

ſelves, as well as the reſt. Poſthumins alſo ordered the Hernici, and the Latins, to 

furniſh their Contingents of Auxiliaries : And the Dictator found a ready Obedience 

every where. So that the Army was complete in a few Days. But Poſthumins ſeems 

not to have forced the Conſuls to abdicate entirely: Or at leaſt he did'not leave them 

without Employments. For C. Julius was left in Rome to govern it, and ſupply the 

Army with Proviſions: And Quinctius had the Command of a part of the Republick's 

Forces. As for the General of Horſe, it lay incumbent upon him to provide for the 

immediate Neceſlities of the Army, that nothing might retard their Expedition. And 

when they were ready to ſet out, Poſthumins firſt ſignalized himſelf by his Piety, be- 

fore he did fo by his Arms. The Dictator made a Vow to the Gods, to celebrate 

Great Games to their Honour, in a Form of Words firſt pronounced by the Pontifex 

Maximus; then he took the Field; and at length came within reach of the Enemy. And 

as the Aqui were entrenched on one fide, and the Yolſci on the other, he alſo di- 

vided his Army into two Bodies, one of which he commanded himſelf, and committed 

the other to the Conduct of Quinctius, who encamped ſeparately. The Dictator poſted 

himſelf on this fide Tuſculum, the Conſul, on this fide Lanuvium. Between the Ene- 

my's Camps and the Roman, there lay a Plain, which was large enough, not only 

for Skirmiſhes, but alſo for a general Battel. However, Poſthumius did not judge it 

proper to run the Hazard of one too haſtily. He only ſuffered his Men to make Trial 

of the Enemy in Skirmiſhes, and to learn by their Succeſs in ſmall Fights, to over- 


come them in a general Action. But the Confederates were more impatient than the 


| Romans. They, finding it impoſſible to bring them ſo ſoon to a Barrel, formed a De- 


ſign of coming in the Night, and attacking Quinctius in his Camp. And this they 


undertook to do, at all Events, not knowing what might be the Conſequence. As 
ſoon therefore as the Enemy was perceived, the Centinels, who were watching on the 
Ramparts, made an Outcry, which awakened the Conſul, and his Soldiers, and was 
heard by the Diffator in his Camp. Then Quinctius Cincinnatus did all that could 
be expected from a brave Man, and a great General. He ſtrengthened his Guards at 
the Gates of his Camp, and lined his Ramparts with Soldiers: Whilſt the DiZ#ator, 
who was not beſieged, had Time to take more deliberate Reſolutions. He firſt ſent a 
Reinforcement to Quinctius, under the Command of Poſthumins Albus, one of his 


Lieutenant- Generals. And then he marched out of his Camp himſelf, with a part of 


his Army, and went a great Way about, through by-Roads, in order to come and fall 
ſuddenly on the Enemy, and ſurprize them. He left his Lieutenant-General Quint- 
tins Sulpitius to guard his Camp, and M. Tubius to command the Cavalry. The 
latter had Orders not to begin his March with his Squadrons till it was Day, becauſe 
it would have been difficult to have led them on without Danger in the dark. But 


though theſe wiſe Diſpoſitions ſhewed the Prudence of the Roman General, yet hing 
0 5 | | en! 
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ching did him more Honour, than the Reſolution he took, to ſend and ſurprize the Year of 
Camp of the Aqui. He knew they had ſent out almoſt all their Forces from it, and R OME 
imagined, that the few Men, who remained in it, would ſpend the Night in an ab- pe op 

ſolure Security. The Dictator therefore ſent M. Geganius thither, with ſome choſen A Posrnu- 

Cohorts : And he found that the ſleepy Volſci, in Dependence on the Danger to which v Nigg. 
the Romans were going to be expoſed, had neglected to ſet Centinels on their Rams Mm 
parts. So that Geganius entered their Camp without Difficulty, and almoſt before they 

perceived him. As ſoon as he was Maſter of their Entrenchments, he lighted Fires; 

which was the Signal agreed on between him and the Dictator. Fran ra there- 

fore Poſthumius told his Men, that the Enemy's Camp was taken, and the News of 

it was ſpread through the whole Army: And when Day began to break, Fabius came 

and fell on the Enemy with his Horſe. At the ſame inſtant, the beſieged Conſul made 

a Sally upon the Beſiegers; and the Dictator, on his part, fell on the Rear of the 

Enemy's hindermoſt Line, which was their Corps-de-reſerve. They being ſurrounded 

on all ſides, and obliged to face about every Way, were every where broken through, 

by both a victorious Infantry, and Cavalry. So that the Confederates, who were en- 

compaſſed by the Romans, found themſelves in inevitable Danger on all ſides. And 

they had all periſhed on che Spot, if one of the HVolſci, named Vectius Meſſins, who 

was more remarkable for his Exploits than his Birth, had not encouraged his Country- 

men, who had already formed a Circle, with a Reſolution to die, defending them- 

ſelves. Have we then, ſaid he to them, Swords in our Hands for nothing? We muſt 

make our ſelves a Paſſage, to return to our Mives and Children, through the midſt of the 

Enemy. This faid, Meſſius broke through the Body of Romans, which Albus Poſthu- 

mins commanded. The Aqui and Yolſci followed him with great Shouts, and with 

the Fury of Men in Deſpair. They gave the Romans a terrible Shock, which coſt 

them dear. Almoſt all the General Officers were wounded in it. The Dictator re- 

ceived a Blow on his Shoulder. Fabius was run through the Thigh with a Dart, 

which almoſt penetrated into the Side of his Horſe. The Conſul Cincinnatus was 

wounded in the Arm. But notwithſtanding this, neither of them left the Field. Poſt- 

humius only was carried out of the Battel, after receiving a Blow on the Head with a 

Stone, which hurt his Skull. Then Meſſius, become the Deliverer of his Countrymen, 

performed wonderful Acts of Valour. After he had beaten down every thing that 

oppoſed him, and forced his Way, with his Followers, through the Roman Battalions, 

he gained the Enemy's other Camp, which had not been taken. This was the only 

Aſylum, which was left for the Conquered, who fled thither after their Rout; and 

they were not eaſily diſpoſſeſſed of this Poſt. The Conquerors haſtened thither to 

beliege it. The Conſul attacked it on one fide, and the Dictator on the other: And 

if the Ardour of the Romans was not abated in this new Engagement, neither did rhe 

Volſci behave themſelves leſs bravely in their Defence, than they had done in their Re- 

treat. It is faid the Conſul threw one of his Standards upon the Enemy's Ramparts; 

in order to make his Men go thither to recover it, whilſt the Dictator was levelling 
the Entrenchments on his fide, in order to paſs them. At length he made a Breach 
in them, entered them, and after a ſlight Engagement, forced the Enemy to lay down 
their Arms, and ſubmit to the Mercy of the Conqueror. So that the ſecond Camp 
of the Enemy being now taken, all the Yolſcs in it were made Priſoners of War, and 
were all, except their Senators, fold to the beſt Bidder. The Hernici and the La- 
tins had the Spoils, which had been taken from them, reſtored them; and the reſt 
was ſold. . 

Willst the Dictator Poſthumius was gaining this complete Victory, and the 
Conſul Quinctius was ſharing his Glory with him in the Army, his Collegue Julius, 
who was left at Rome, obtained a Mark of Diſtinction, of which the moſt illuſtrious 
Romans were ambitious. He was nominated to conſecrate 57 the Temple of Apollo. 
Regularly indeed the two Conſuls ought to have drawn Lots for this Honour: But the 
Senate conferred it on Julius, in Quinctiuss Abſence. Which gives ſome room to con- 
jecture, that the two Conſuls did not lay down their Offices during the Dictatorſbip, but 
preſerved both the Name and Functions of Conſuls, only in Subjection to a ſuperior Ma- 
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57 A Vow had been made to build this Temple banes) in order -to obtain a Deliverance from the 
two Years before (when Marcus Fabius Vibulanus, Plague. e 
arcus Foſlins, and L. Sergius, were Military Tri- 
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Year of giſtrate. Quinctius was uncaly at the Preference given to his Collegue, and complain. 
ROME ed of it to the Senate; bur ſtill continued in the Camp. As for the Dictator, he re. 
3 turned to the City, entered it in Triumph, the 14h of the Calends of July, and laid 
A Posruu- down his Dictatorſbip. But moſt Hiſtorians agree, that Poſthumins made his Victory 
ws Tozzr-: Odious, by an Act of Severity, which was afterwards imitated by Manlius. He had 
„ Son, whoſe Perfections are much celebrated: He was the Hopes of his Family 


id. B. 6. ; > 
— ger Cap. and 58 the Head of the domeſtick Religion of his Anceſtors. His Father had taken 


3 upon himſelf the Care of his Education in his Infancy. He had taught him Letters 
B. 17. and in his Youth; and when he grew cowards Manhood, inſtructed him in the Buſinef of 
Pal. Mar. B. Arms. Being therefore thus brought up under the Father's Eye, his Manners were 
7 Fell formed, his Heart filled with Virtue, and the Love of his Country was become his 
only Paſſion. This dear, this accompliſhed Son, add they, marched out of the Camp 
one Day, contrary to the Orders of the Dictator his Father, to fight a Party of the 
Enemy, which he conquered : Nevertheleſs, Poſthumins ordered him to be beheaded. 


ut the beſt Hiſtorian we have, thinks all this a fabulous Story. According to him, 


2 <p Dy. ome never produced but two ſuch Inſtances of Inhumanity. What was only true of h 

 Manlius Torquatus, ſeems to have been aſcribed to the Dittator Poſthumins, before p 

it happened: But after all; though this Hiſtorian's 59 Criticiſm has ſomething of tl 
Probability in it, yet it is not abſolurely convincing: And indeed he leaves his Readers 

at Liberty to judge of it as they think fit. | 2 

Year of F. XXIV. Tun next Year 60 was a Year of Peace at Rome, and produced few me- 2 


R O M E morable Events. C. Papirius 6, and L. Julius Jopiſcus, were choſen Conſuls, in 
CCCXXNT. ſpight of the Tribunes of the People, who were for chooſing Military Tribunes. The 
Aqui had received ſo terrible a Blow in the preceding Wars, that they had now 
and L. Jui ws nothing to do, but to ſubmir. They therefore ſent Deputies to Rome, to deſire the 
Voriscus, Republick to enter into a Treaty of Alliance with them, upon the fame Foot as thoſe 
Conſul. made with the Hernici, and the Latins. But they perceived that the Romans were 

not inclined to receive them upon any other Terms, than a Submiſſion at Diſcretion. 

So that the Envoys only propoſed a Trice, which they obtained for eight Years. As 
to the Yolſts, their Defeat was followed with domeſtick Broils. Thoſe who had op- 


poſed the War with Rome, reproached the Conquered with their ſhameful Defeat, 


C. Par Rus, 


ceſsful, and they were all cut in pieces. Anil. 


58 The antient R ve this Title to the ; 
= mon car their General, and 150000 Men periſhed 


King of Perf, but that the 


preſumptive Heir of any Family. We have already 


obſerved, that the chief Heir enjoyed all the Rights 
of his Predeceſſor, and at the ſame time took upon 
him all the Burdens annexed to the Inheritance. 
Among which this was one, that he-was obliged to 


eſide in all domeſtick Feſtivals, and to defray the 
xpences of the Sacrifices, and other religious Ce- 


remonies, which were uſed on tlieſe ſolemn Occa- 


8. 
9 Poſterity 
proached Poſthumins with this extravagant 'Severity. 
Of this, ſys he, we need no other Proof, than that 
the antient Tradition, which made Manlius's exceſ- 


five Rigor to bis own Son proverbial, made no 


mention of Poſthamins. Et argumento eſt quod 
imperia Manlians, non Poſfthumiana appellata fint. 
If this Story of \ Poſthumias were true, continues 
ZLivy, he would have been the firſt, Object of the 
Peoples Curſes, and would have founded the Pro- 
verb, ſince his was the firſt terrible Example of this 


kind, ſeveral Years before - Manlixs's Time, But of 
if this reaſoning. were juſt, it would 1 oe; . 
all 


ſays the Roman Hiſtorian, never re- 


in the Battel which- was fought on the Banks of 
the Hlimera, the fame Day that the famous Battel 
of Thermopyle was fought, in the Conſulſhip of 
Spurius Caſſius, and Procalus Virgiuius, i. e. in the 
Year of Rome 268, according to Livy, or 267, ac- 
cording to the Faſt: Capitolini; i conſequently 
above half a Century before the Year in which we 
only means ſome other Irruption 
of the Carthaginians, in favour of the Inhabitants 
of the Iſland, who deſired their Aſſiſtance, we ſhall 
find all his Galculations in his Hiſtory wrong. In 
ſhort, Thucydides and Diodorus tell. us, that the In- 
habitants of . Egeſta called in the Carthaginians to 
their Aſſiſtance, who went over into the Ifland, 
when the Aebeniaus had been entirely defeated, after 
having in vain ted to make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of Hreenſe. Theſe Authors place this Event 
in the 227 Year of the Peloponnefian War. Which 
Year agrees with the 343*, and not the 323* Year 


r Li gives Papiriat Craſſus the Prenomen of 


Bratus did not put his own Children to Death Lucius, and not that of Caizs. This Miſtake ought other 
£ivy muft neceſſarily contradict his own Account therefore to be reQified, upon the Credit of the this ] 

that W in the firſt Book of his knen Saſs | n Thy: 33 _ and ſ 
Ince ns Act was not erbial, like that been the Grandfather of Sparius Craſſus, 62. 
NN 28 2746 not. becamy proverbial, like chat a Military Tribune in the Year of Rome, 384; and has; 
6 Tivy places the fitſt- Expedition of the Car- to have been a different Man from that Ludi. . 
thaginiani into Sicily, in this Lear of Rome 323. Craſſas, who! was Conſal in the Year 317. Witt ren 
They went over thither the firſt Time, ſays he, at out this Suppoſition, we can never make out the 64 
the Sollicitation of one of the Patties, which con- thirteen Papirii, which Cicero reckons up, Ep. aſerib. 
tended for the Government of that Iſland. But Petum, between Lacius Papirius Mugillanns, the Publi, 
Dioderns of _ places. it much earlier: He af- Head of the Papirian Family, who firſt execut the V. 
ſures us, that Carthaginians had attempted the the Office: of Cenſor, and Lacius Papirins Craſſus, 65. 
Conquelt of Sicily, at the Inſtigation of Xerxes, who was Dictator, and Prætor. 


Enterprize was unſuc- 
4 | 


and 
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and the Misfortunes it had brought on the Publick. From Conteſts, and Re- Year of 
roaches, they came at laſt to Seditions, and Battels. By this Means, Rome again en- N © ˙ E 
joyed a perfect Tranquillity. And nothing new was done there, but the making 4 9 
Law, to ſettle the Value of Fines. Poplicola had formerly condemned thoſe who diſ- C Paris, 
obeyed the Conſuls, to pay five Oxen, and two Sheep. Afterwards all thoſe who re- 374i Joris 
belled againſt any Magiſtrates whatſoever, were fined S2, and forced to pay two Oxcn 63, Conſuls. 
and thirty Sheep. And the Conſuls for this 54 Year ordered theſe Fines, which be- 
fore were paid in kind, to be paid in Money for the future. They valued each 
Sheep $5 at ten Aſſes of Braſs, and each Ox at a hundred. The Trbunes were the 
Authors of this Valuation, and were ready to have ſettled it by a Law, but they were 
betrayed by one of their Collegues. And as ſoon as the Conſuls underſtood the De- 
ſign, they prevented them, made the Law themſelves, and thereby gained the Fa- 
your of the People. This was the only remarkable Thing they did in their Con- 

ulſhip. TING | 
J LUC IUS SERGIUS G66 choſen Conſul a ſecond Time, and Hoſtus Lucretins Year ot 
his Collegue, paſſed their Year in yet greater Inactions than their Predeceſſors. The E 0 M F 
publick Tranquillity, which the Romans enjoyed, was not at all diſturbed in it, even by S, 
the Ambition of the Tribunes. | | | | L. Sercivs, 
g. XXV. Taz next Year ſcarce abounded in any thing but Calamities. Titus __ HosTvus 
Quinctius was raiſed to the Conſulate a ſecond Time, and his Collegue was that Corne- 5 
lius Coſſus, who was ſo famous for the Spoils he took from King Tolumnius. Some Year of 
Hiſtorians indeed pretend, that he did not gain this Victory till the Year of his Con- R O M E 
ful ſbip, when he himſelf was chief Magiſtrate : And their Opinion is pretty well , 
founded. Ar leaſt, it is not doubted, but the Veientes and Fidenates were in Motion TrrusQu1cs 
again, when he was Conſul. The Romans accuſed the latter of having ſtirred up the ede 
former to enter into the Roman Territories, and plunder them; and of having joined Cossus, Con- 
with them in their Incurſions. So that the Senate ſent Commiſſioners to enquire into ſuls. | 
this new Breach of Faith in the Hdenates. And they found that ſome of the Inhabi- * ＋ 
tants of Fidenz were not at Home at the Time of the Pillaging; nor could they give 
any good Account of their Abſence. Upon which Suſpicions, they were baniſhed to 
Oftia. As for the City, the Roman Colony, which was in it by way of Garriſon, was 
reinforced; and for its better Subſiſtence, the Lands of the Fidenates, who had been 
killed in Battel, were diſtributed among them. There was at this Time an exceeding 
great Drought in Italy. The Rivers and Fountains were dried up, which produced a 
terrible Deſolation in the Territory of the Romans. Their Cattle in the Country pe- 
riſhed with Thirſt, and the Drineſs of the Ground brought Diſtempers among the 
Beaſts, which ſpread from them to the Peaſants, and from them to the Citizens of 
Rome. It is very common for People to grow very pious in times of publick Calamity ; 
but then it often happens, that their Piety turns into Superſtition on ſuch Occaſions; 
In the preſent Inſtance, all thoſe Men who uſually take Advantage of the Credulity of the 

Vulgar, mixed unuſual Ceremonies with their old religious Worſhip, and propagated 
Impoſtures. Nothing was ſeen in the Streets, or Temples, but new Ways of Expia- 
tion, brought for the moſt part, from foreign Countries. Till at length theſe ſuper- 
ſtitious Innovations brought a Reproach upon the Governors of the Republick. They 
therefore commanded the Aciles to take Care, that none worſhiped any Gods, bur 
thoſe of the Country, or with any other than the uſual Rites. This was reviving the 

old Law of Romulus, which was allo inſerted among thoſe of the Twelve Tables, 


62 This Law was made in the Year of Rome licola the Author of this Law. : And Feſtas and 
299, by the Conſul Aulus Aternins, or according to Aulus Gellius have confounded it with the Law 
| Others by his Collegue Spurius Tarpeiut. And for made twenty four Years before, by the Confuls | 
this Reaſon, it is ſometimes called the Æternian, AEternins and Tarpeins. . | 
and ſometimes the Tarpeian Law. 66 Diodorus Siculus has ſtrangely disfigured the 
63 Feſtus and Aulus Gellius, ſay on the contrary, Names of theſe Conſuls. He gives Lacretins the 
that this Fine was two Sheep, and thirt Oxen, Prænomen of Opiter, which we don t find ever 
becauſe Sheep were more ſcarce in Itah, than uſed in the Lacretian Family. Antient Authors 
Oxen. | | ive this Conſul the Prenomen of Haſtus, which 
64 Diodorns of Sicily, Livy, and Feſtms, falſely Valerium Maximus has improperly changed, in his 
aſcribe this Law to Titus Menenins Agrippa, and little Work of Roman Names, into that of Hoſpes. 
ablins Sextins in their Conſulſhip, which was in The Name of Heftus was given to thoſe, who wers 
the Year of Rome 301. born in fareigu Countries. | 
65 Plutarch is miſtaken in making Yaler jus Pop- | 


__ $. XXVI. Bur 
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Year of C. X XVI. Bur the Reſentments the Romans had conceived againſt the Veientes, Ggnally 


ROME ap 
CCCXXVI. di 


N eight Years, after their Defeat near Nomentum. And before this Time was expired 
they had ravaged the Lands of the Romans, with the Aſſiſtance, and at the Perſuaſion 
of the Fidenates. But the Romans, though injured, continued ſtill to obſerve the 
Truce more religiouſly, than the Yerentes did, who had broken it. The Senate thoy ght 
it neceſſary to proceed in a legal Way againſt them, before they took up Arms, and to 
ſend ſome Hciales ro them. The Orders of theſe Heralds at Arms were, to go and 
demand Reparation of che Aggreſſors, for all the Injuries they had done the Repub- 
lick; and to make a Report of their Negotiation to the Senate. However, the Vi- 
entes would not hearken to the juſt Complaints of the Romans, and ſent back the 
Feiales, without giving them Satisfaction. And therefore the only Queſtion then 
was, in what manner War ſhould be declared againſt them. The Senate pretended 
that their Decree would be ſufficient to declare them Enemies to the Republick. On 
the other hand, the People: pretended, that to determine Affairs of Peace and War 
was their Province, and that a Decree of the Senate was not ſufficient for railing an 
Army. The People had indeed been in Poſſeſſion of the Right of declaring War, 
ever ſince Romuluss Time; but the Senators pretended, That the vpn at preſent 
was not about a new Enemy; That the Yezentes had been already ſuch; and That the 
Hoſtilities had only been ſuſpended by a Truce. And on theſe Occaſions, the Ty;. 
bunes of the People always had it in their Power to carry it againſt the Senate. They 
threatened to hinder the Levies, if the Conſuls did not apply themſelves to the Peo- 
ple, and deſire them to declare War with the Veientes. But theſe Diſputes produced 
ill Effects. They delayed the Vengeance of the Romans, and made the People inſiſt, 

that the Government of the Republick ſhould be placed in the Hands of Military Tri- 


Eivy B. 4. 
Bid. 


| bunes, and not of Conſuls. % 

Year of Fg. XXVII. InsTrEAap of two Governors for the Republick, with the Title of Con- 
RO ME ſuls, the People choſe four, with that of Military Tribunes. It is eaſy to ſee, upon 
CCCAXVIE. the mention of them, that they were all Patricians, and had moſt of them been 
T: Quizcrr- Conſuls, and famous for military Exploits. They were T. Quinctius 53 (incinnatus, 
2 C. Farius, M. Poſthumins, and A. Cornelius Cofſus. The Intention of the People, in 
Fozrvs, Al. Chooſing ſo many brave Commanders to act againſt the Veientes, is not to be blamed, 
1 0 2 But the Romans ſound by Experience, That it is often inconvenient, to have a Num- 
eo. Ween great Men, all inveſted with equal Power, to govern an Army ; and That one 
us, Military experienced General, is preferable to many skilful Commanders. Before the Military 
Tribunes. Fyihunes ſet out for the Army, they took their Employments by Lot. And it was 

doubtleſs Coſſus's Lot to continue in Rome, to guard the City: For his three Collegues 
| led the Roman Army againſt the Yeientes. But each particular General had his own 

Livy B. . Views in carrying on the Campaign; which being ſometimes very different, the 
6. 31. Troops had contradictory Orders. This the Enemy perceived, and very well under- 

ſtood how to make their Advantage of it. They made all the Haſte they could to 
come to a Battel, pretty near the Roman Camp. And the Generals not acting in con- 
cert in the Engagement, it became fatal to the Roman Troops. One commanded 2 
Retreat, another a Charge, to be ſounded, at the ſame Time. The Orders were dif- 


ferent, and conſequently the Obedience paid to them was directed to different Ends: 


67 This Cains Servilius was the Man who cut the Year before this; as Diodorus Sicalas himſelf 
off Sparins Melins's Head. The Greek Tables give acknowledges. Concerning which it is proper to 
him the Surname of Axilla. So that they confound obſerve, that this laſt Autkor is miſtaken, as uſual, 
him with another Man of the ſame Surname, who in ſaying, that 7. Quinctius Pennus was Conſul for 
was afterwards Military Tribune three Times. thoſe two Years 3 which immediatel) 

68 Livy ſeems to make no Difference, in point preceded the Conſulſpip of Papirins, and Servilius 
of Time, between the ſecond Conſulſpip of Titus Abala. At this rate, we ſhould be forced to con- 
8 Pennus Cincinnatus, and his Mili found the whole Order of the Chronology of the 

ribuneſpip; which was in this Year 327, accord- Conſuls and add a Year to it more than we fit 
ing to the Faſti Capitolini. The Hiſtorian's Words in the Faſt: Capitolini. Beſides, we ſhould likewiſe 
are theſe. Tribuni Militum conſulars poteſtate qua- be compelled to ſay, contrary to the expreſs De- 
tuor creati ſunt ; Titus Quinctius Pennus, ex Con- clarations of the moſt celebrated Hiſtorians, that 
ſulatu, &c. Nevertheleſs, it is certain, that Lucius Quinctius was three Times Conſul, before this 
Papirins, and Cains Servilins Abala were CGonſuls Year of Rome 327, in which he was Tribune. 80 
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So that it is not at all to be wondered at, that an Army, ſo ill conducted, ſhould be Year of 
put to the Rout. However, it happened very fortunately, that the Nearneſs of the R © M E 
Roman Camp ſaved the Troops from Slaughter, and their Diſgrace was greater than Sn. 
their Loſs. But it had not been uſual for them to give Way at all; and the whole City T. Quixer1- 
was in a Conſternation at the News of this ſhameful Action. It had been long ac- vs Cen- 
cuſtomed to nothing but Victories, and almoſt every Battel had been followed with a Es 
Triumph. So that the Hatred the three Tribunes incurred, was proportionable to the Posruuutus, 
Diſreputation they had brought upon the Roman Name. The People demanded their e 
Depolition, and the Nomination of a Dictator at the fame time. This they thought sus, Military 
the only Remedy the Republick had left; but there was a Scruple in the Way, which Tribunes, 
obſtructed the Completion of their Deſires. It belonged only to the Conſuls to nomi- 

nate a Dictator, and there were no Conſuls now in being. The Romans therefore had 

Recourſe to the Augurs: And their Anſwers were accommodated to the preſent 

Wants. They agreed, that Cornelius Coſſus, the only Military Tribune, who had had 


no Share in the late publick Diſaſter, ſhould act the "ny of a Conſul, and nominate a 


Dictator. Accordingly, he choſe Mamercus e Amilius, that great Man who had been Year of 


promoted to this Honour twice already. The Cenſors had indeed degraded him, and R O M F 

ſunk him below the common People. But Coſſus raiſed him from the Duſt, and CCI. 

ventured to reſcue oppreſſed Virtue, for the fake of the publicx Good. Æmilius Murkcbs 

8 appeared again, with Dignity; and in Gratitude, made Coſſus his General of 1 

H orſe. | ctator. 
6. XXVIII. Axp whilſt Rome was preparing for new Battels, under the Command of 

one ſingle, ſupreme, and independent General, the Yezentes ſent the News of their Victory 

to all the Cantons of Hetruria. They talked very big of the Defeat of the three 

Roman Generals: And would fain have engaged the whole Hetrurian Body, by that 

Means, in their own private Quarrel. But they found the Lucumonies little inclined 

to declare openly againſt Rome. All they could do, was to draw a good Number of 

Voluntiers into their Troops from Hetruria, in Hopes of Plunder. As for the Fide- 

nates, they once more ſignalized their Revolt from Rome, by the Roman Blood they 

ſhed. They had formerly maſſacred four of their Ambaſſadors, and now they cut 

the Throats of all their new Inhabitants, which had been ſent them from Rome. 

And when thus polluted with ſo many Murders, they joined the Yeientes ; and their 

Territory became the Seat of the War. The Yeientes paſſed the Tyber, and came 

and encamped near Fidenz. On the other Hand, the Roman Army left its Poſt 

in the Neighbourhood of Yer, and encamped without the Gate Collina, almoſt under 

the Walls of Rome. The Conſternation in the City was great, and the Ramparts 

were lined with Soldiers, as if the Citizens had been afraid of a Siege. The Senate 

ſuſpended their Aſſemblies, the Shops were ſhut up, and Rome, being full of Soldiers, 

looked more like a Camp, than a City. Nevertheleſs the Dictator aſſembled the Peo- 

ple together, and addreſſed himſelf to them in this manner. How exceſſive are our 

Fears, only on account of a ſlight Diſgrace? The Check we have received, did not pro- 

ceed ſo much from any want of Courage in our Troops, as from a Miſunderſtanding be- 

tween our Commanders. Ought we to be diſheartened by every little Frown of Fortune ? 

The Veientes have ſunk ſix Times under our Arms, and yet is their Confidence leſſened 

by it? Fidenæ has been taken as often as we have beſieged it, and yet is her Treachery 

abated ? Have our Enemies changed their Natures ; or are not our Romans, Romans 

fil? Have not we the ſame Courage, the ſame Vigour, and the ſame Arms, as hereto- 

fore? Is not the Dictator, whom you have choſen, the ſame Amilius, who defeated the 

Veientes, and the joint Forces of the Fidenates and Faliſci, near Nomentum? Is not the 

General of Horſe the ſame Cornelius Coſſus, who killed the King of the Veientes with 

bis own Hands, and dedicated the Spoils he took from him to Jupiter? Be afſured, Ro- 

mans, That we carry Victory with us; That we ſhall enjoy the Spoils of the Enemy, 

and the Honours of a Triumph, the nſual Conſequences of our Battels ; and That we 

ſhall revenge the Death of our Ambaſſadors, the Maſſacre of a Roman Colony, and the 

ſeventh Revolt of a faithleſs City. Arm then, and follow us. The Enemy will no 

ſooner ſee us in their Neighbourhood, but this Foy of theirs at Victory, which they are 

not uſed to, will be abated : And Rome will, perhaps, _ ſoon have Cauſe not to re- 

pen of having wiped off the Stains, which the Cenſors threw upon my Honowr, after 

my ſecond Dictatorſhip . bo *. 


Thus 
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| Year of Thvs ſpake © /Zmilius, and when he had performed certain Duties of Religion, he 
R O M E (et out for the Army, encamped fifteen hundred Paces on this fide Fidenæ, and was there 
| 8 covered on his right with Hills, and by the Tyber on his left : And he ordered 7. Onmttins 
Mauzzxcyus one of his Licutenant-Generals, to go without Noiſe and poſſeſs himſelf of that Hill. 
Anuws, which was behind the Enemy. Early the next Morning the Veientes appeared in the 
3 Plain, with the ſame Confidence, as when they had much more Reaſon for it. But 
the Dictator was not in haſte to enter upon Action, till he knew that Quinctius had 

gained the Eminence which overlooked zdenz. And then he diſplayed his Standards, 

and marched with his Infantry very faſt, and in good Order. As for the General of 

Horſe, his Inſtructions were not to begin the Attack till farther Orders; and then to 

do it with the fame Courage, by which he had ſo highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt 

King Tolumnius. And now the Roman Infantry ruſh furiouſly upon the Petentes, and 

Fidenates, and treat the one as Robbers, the other as perfidious Allies, and timorous 

Enemies. Blows followed Reproaches. The Romans both uttered and glutted their 

Hatred, but in the Heat of the Action, the Fidenates ſhewed the Romans a new Sight, 
* and affrighted them, for a little while, with an unuſual way of fighting. They opened 
one of the Gates of the City, and ſent out ſome fighting Men with lighted Flambeaux 

in their Hands, who were Geſſed in Habits, pretty like thoſe which are uſually given 
Flerus. B. 1. the Furies. Theſe ran like mad Enthuſiaſts through the Roman Battalions, threatning 
c.12, nd 13. them both with Fire and Sword at the fame time. They fell upon the left Wing of 
Fa 2 'F rhe Roman Army, affrighted it, and made it retire. Inſtantly therefore the Dic. 
tator flies thither, and commands Quinctius to come down from the Hill he had poſted 

himſelf upon, and advance with his Cavalry. I hat, ſaid he to his terrified Soldiers, 

are you as much afraid of Smoke, as a ſwarm of Bees? Make uſe of your Swords, to 

wreſt theſe Flambeaux out of the Enemys Hands, and then go with them, and fet fire 

to the City, from whence they came. At which Words, the Romans recovered their 

Courage. They gathered up the Fire-brands, which had been thrown among them, 

or took away the reſt by force, from thoſe who carried them. So that the Fire be- 

gan to ſhine in both Armies. Then Cofſus ordered his Cavalry to give their Horſes 

the Reins. ; he himſelf firſt puſhed on towards thoſe Battalions of the Enemy, where 

the Fire gave moſt Light: Arid the Horſes were not frighted ar the Sight which 

had terrified the Men. Coſſuss Squadrons followed him: And the Duſt raifed with 

the Horſes Feet, mixed with the Smoke of the Flambeaux, made a Cloud, which 

darkened the Day. The Roman Horſe mowed down all that ſtood in their Way, 

They beat down their Enemies on both ſides of them, and covered the Ground with 

them: And in the midſt of their Hurry, and Purſuits, the Romans heard a Cry, which 

made them look behind them. It was the Dictator, who was with a loud Voice, tel- 

ling his Men, that Quinctius had fallen upon the Enemy in the Rear, and ordering 

them to purſue the Charge with yet greater Vigour. So that the two Roman Armies, 

"Hd | which were one in the Front, and the other in the Rear of the Enemy, obliged them 
3 to maintain a double Fight: And being thus ſurrounded on all. ſides, they in vain ſought 
a Paſſage to eſcape. There was no Retreat to be had to the Hills, Quinctius had pol- 

ſeſſed himſelf of them. No Refuge to be had in the Camp; it was ſurrounded by 

the Romans. No Horſe to cover a Retreat, they were already diſperſed by the Roman 

Cavalry: And therefore the Yejentes made it their Buſineſs to gain the Tyber, and the 

Fidenates their City. But the Flight of the former coſt them dear. Some of them 

were killed upon the Banks of the Tyber, and others threw themſelves into it : And 

though they knew how to ſwim, their Wounds, and their Fears, drowned them. Some 

old Hiſtorians ſay 59, there was a Naval-fight here, on this Occaſion. But however 

that be (for Liu upon good Reaſons thinks it improbable) it is at leaſt certain, that 

few of this great TAE of Hetrurians returned into their own Country. And the 


” 69 Livy, upon the Credit of ſome old Annals, help of this ſingle Circumſtance, this Action has 
ſpeaks of a naval Fight upon the Tyber, near Fi- been called by the pompous Title of a Naval- fight. 
dene, between the Romans, and the Veientes. But Claſſibus quoqne ad Fidenas pugnatum cum V cienti- 
he does not believe the Fact to be true; on the bus quidam Alwnales retulere; rem eque diffictlem, 
contrary, he ranks it among ſuch as deſerve no Cre- atque incredibilem, nec nunc lato ſatis ad hoc arm, 
dit. It is impoflible, ſays he, that this River, ſo tum aliqu'anto, ut a veteribus accepimus, arcli- 
narrow 8s it then was, ſhould have carried a Naval ore; niſi in rrajectu forte fluminis prohibendv, ali. 
Armament. The moſt that can be ſaid, adds he, quarum navium concurſum in majus, ut fit, celebran- 
is this, that ſome Boats lay croſs the River, when ret, navalis victoriæ vanum titulum appetivere. 
the two Parties diſputed the Paſſage of it. By the | 


1. | Se | Fate 


— 
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Fate of the Fidenates was yet more utihappy. In order to return into their City, it Year of 

neceſlary for them to croſs the Camp of the Yeientes: And the fame Impetuoſity which & 0 M E 

hurried them on thither, made the Romans as quick in their Purſuit. As ſoon as they were 9 ; 

got through the Camp, they were purſued by Quinctiuss Men, who were yet freſh, they Wuracus 

having been the laſt who came to the Engagement. The Gate of their City was Rum, 

thrown open; The Romans entered it with the Fidenates ; and Quinctiuss firſt Care Per 

was, to ſet up the Roman Standard upon the Ramparts, to give the Dictator Notice 

that the City was taken. ec Amilius obſerved it, and though his Troops were ready 

to begin plundering the Camp of the Yjentes, he led them on to Fidenz, giving 

them Hopes of a better Booty. He came to the City, entered it, and there began 

5 another Fight, which was almoſt as furious as that in the Plain. The Hdenates made 

A deſperate Defence in the upper City: But being at length fatigued, and overcome, 

* they threw down their Arms, and ſurrendered at Diſcretion. Then Fidenz, and the 

Camp of the Yezentes, were both given up to be plundered by the Roman Soldiers. 

The Priſoners were diſtributed by Lot, one to each Roman Officer, from the Knights 

to the Centurions. But two were given to ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 

Battel: The reſt were ſet to Sale. After this glorious Expedition, the Dictator re- 

turned to Rome, led back his Troops thither, laden with Spoils, and there received the 

Honours of a Triumph: And all this was done in ſixteen Days. A milius held the 

Diftatorſhip no longer. In this ſhort Space of Time, he ſubdued the Enemies of the 

Republick, and re-eſtabliſhed Tranquillity in Rome, the Government of which he had 

taken upon him, in a Time of great Trouble and Conſternation. So that the Repub- 

lick owed the Reviyal of her Glory to a Man branded with Infamy, and who roſe at 

once from the loweſt State, to the higheſt Honours. | | | 
g. XXIX. Ar this Time, the Tribunes of the People muſt have been in great Cre- Year of 

dit; ſince, notwithſtanding that the laſt Year had ſhewn the Inconvenience of the RO N E 

Republick's being governed by Military Tribunes, yet four new ones were again cho- OI 

ſen. They were, A. 70 Sempronius, L. Turius, L. Quinctius, and L. Horatius, who NY 

were all Patricians. Amiliuss Victory had made the Romans formidable to their ius, I. Fu- 

Enemics. They were all earneſt to come and deſire Truces: And accordingly one e eee 

was made with the Veientes for twenty Years. But the Romans would only prolong and L. Hona- 

that granted to the Aqui for three Years, though they deſired a longer, that they Tn, Military 

might enjoy the longer Calm after the Storm. So that, the Romans were at preſent j;,, F. , 

wholly taken up with theſe Negotiations... EIT ; STE 

Tux next Year was well nigh as peaceable as the paſt. The Republick was then Year of 

governed by four Military Tribunes, whoſe Names were Ap. 7* Claudius, Sp. Nautius, RO Mf 

L. Sergius, and Sex. Julius, all Patricians. It is certain, that the People were then C Ax, 

entertained with the Great Games, that is, with Chariot-races in the Circus. It is 88 

pretended, that A milius, before the Bartel with the Veientes, had made a Vow to vs, Sr. Nav- 

celebrate them. But the Hiſtorians don't fay it in direct Terms. With reſpect to _** wed nga 

Poſthumius Tubertus, we axe indeed expreſly told, that he promiſed the Gods to ce- Sex. Juris, 

lebrate the Great Games to their Honour, before he went on his Expedition againſt "amp Tri- 

the Aqui and Volſci. But we don't find, that this ſolemn Promiſe was performed at 

any other time; and it was probably done in theſe happy Days; when the Romans | 

enjoyed a perfect Tranquillity. Theſe Games were celebrated with all the Pomp and 9 

Magnificence, of which Rome was then capable. And as it was as 09 that Spec- Mi 

tators would come from all the neighbouring Countries on this Occaſion, Orders were 9 

Iſſued our, after publick Deliberation, that all Strangers ſhould be entertained gratis. 

Which Hoſpitality was ſo perfectly well maintained in Rome, that the People, who 

came out of the Neighbourhood, ſcarce knew which gave them moſt Pleaſure, whe- 


. 
* 


70 In the oldeſt Editions of Livy, we find only 
three Military Tribunes mentioned for this Year. 
Lucius Furins Medullinas, (who was now choſen 
Tribune the ſecond time, as well as Lucius Quinc- 
tius Cincinnatus) is omitted. This was the firſt 
time Sempronius Atratinus, and Lucius Horatius 
Barbatus were choſen Tribunes. Cuſpinian and 
Diodorus Siculus, do likewiſe reckon no more than 
three Tribunes for this Year. Beſides, their Names 
are ſo altered in ſome Copies of the latter, that in- 
ſtead of L. Quinctius, we there read Caius Corinthins, 


6 X 


71 Appius Claudias is diſtinguiſhed by the Sur- 
names of Craſſus and Regillen/is. Inſtead of Spu- 
rins Nantins Rutilus, ſome Editions of Livy have 
the Name of Nevins. Drodoras, inſtead of Ser- 


gins, has Sentius. But it is manifeſt, that the Seni; 


and the Nævii, who were of Plebeian Families, 
could not then pretend to the Honours of the Con- 


ſulſbip, and other great Offices. According to the 


Faſti Conſulares, this was the ſecond time Set gius 
was Tribune. | 


{ 


ther 
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Year of ther the Show ir ſelf, or the cordial and welcome Reception they met with among 
ROM E the Romans. Nevertheleſs it was not poſſible for the Republick ro enjoy a ſettled 
CCCXXIX. peace. Immediately after the Games, the Tribunes of the People renewcd their (editions 
Ay. Cra Harangues. They remonſtrated to the Commons their extreme Stupidiry, in the follow. 
vs, * — ing manner. Ton deliver your ſelves up to be Slaves, to Men who hate you, and who 
cis. ant hon hate. Don not only dont aſpire at the Conlulthip, which you might reaſonably hope 


tus, and 


n Trl- „ Military Tribuncſhip. Mhat Plebeian has yet been choſen? Have you yet = 


bunes. | | 
Leg 3. 4 mated any but Patricians to that Office? Have you ever remembered us in your Elections? 
Eid. And can you, notwithſtanding this, expect that your Tribunes ſhould concern themſelves 


for you? Can you hope, that Men will ſacrifice all their Time and Labour continually 10 
ſerve you, when there is neither Honour nor Profit to be got by ſo doing? Rewards eg. 
courage Labour, and Zeal is quickened by grateful Returns. Shall we always dare the 
Dangers of an inteſtine War with the Patricians, without any Advantage, and rum all 
the Hazards of it, for nothing? No; dont hope for fuch Things as theſe any longer; 
or expect them at our Hands. Jou have no other Way to animate us, to exert our Coy- 


- 


rage in your Defence, but b ing great Honours for us. Can it be otherwiſe, than 
— gn muſt fall into 7 rk. Toes, if you 762 us to be the C e, of the 
Nobility ? Why don't you try, by chooſing two or three Plebeians, whether it be ſo diffi 
cult, as is pretended, to find Men of Merit enough among them, to qualify them for the 
Office of a Military Tribune 2 What Pains did we not take to obtam the Law, which 
allows the Governors of the Republick to be choſen indifferently, either out of the 
People, or the Nobility ? And for ſome Tears, immediately after the Law was made, 
Plebeians of known Merit, and Valour, —_ themſelves to you, for your Votes. But 
your Refuſal to grant them, and the Railleries of the Patricians, interrupted our Pur- 
fuits. Would it not be better to 19 7 a Law, which empowers us! to enjoy, what 
you never give us? It would ſurely be leſs ſhameful not to hope at all, than to go on hop- 
ing for what we cannot obtain. ESP | 
THESE Diſcourſes being often repeated, made an Impreſſion of the People: And 
the Patricians were afraid, that the higheſt Dignity in the State would at laſt fall 
into the Hands of Plebeians. This was ſuch a Blow, as the Nobility thought they 
could not take too much Pains to avert; and the Danger of the Patrician Party was indeed 
imminent. Some Plebeians had already offered themſelves to the People, deſiring their 
Suffrages. They gave the Citizens hopes, that if they were choſen, they would ſtudy 
the Welfare of the Commons, would cauſe ſome Lands to be diſtributed among them, 
and procure the Eſtabliſhment of ſome new Colonies. And laſtly, they promiled, that 
in Times of War, they would lay the Burden of it upon the landed-Men, and leſſen 
the Capitation- Tax of the Citizens. The Military Tribunes therefore, in order to 
ward off the Blow which threatened the Nobility, embraced an Opportunity which 
accidentally fell in their Way. News was brought to Rome, that the Yolfci were en- 
tered into the Territories of the Hernici, and committed Hoſtilities there. It was 
now Autumn, when the Romans uſually retired into the Country : And the Military 
Tribunes, ſent private Expreſſes to the Senators, who were ſcattered about in the Neigh- 
bourhood of bo City, deſiring them to repair ro Town, on a Day appointed: So that 
the Senate was aſſembled, unknown to the Tribunes of the People, and when it met, 
fled a Decree, that two Conſuls ſhould be choſen to govern the Republick the next 
ear. Now none except Patricians could lawfully be choſen Conſuls: And by this 
Means therefore, the Hopes of the Tribunes of the People vaniſhed. By the ſame 
Decree of the Senate, three of the preſent Military Tribunes were likewiſe ordered to 
march to the Frontiers, to ſuccour the Allies. Only one was left at Rome, to oppoſe 
the Factions of the Tribunes of the People; which was Ap. Claudius. He was a young 
Man, and had all the uſual Steadineſs of the Claudian Family, which ever e 
the Plebeians, and their Tribunes. By this Management of the Nobility, the Tribunts 
F the People, were diſa pointed of their Expectations, and yet had no room to com- 
plain. The Centuries choſe two Conſuls in the Campus Martius, who were C. 72 Sem. 
pronius, and Q. Fabius. | | | | 
72 Diodorus of Sici i in Si- ing j by a Colony 
lence, and — 20 1. 850 of hs Conſole 04455 e : "and that E called C- 


Sempronius Atratinus, and 9. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Livy ſays, that in their Year, the Samnites made the Head of the Samnites, or from the Opennels o 


themſelves Maſters of the City of Valturnum; which, the Country, A campeſtri loco. 
"NT : ! 3 2 peſt g. XXX. Bur 


—— . 


pua, either from the Name of one Capys, who 77 
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6. XXX, Bur the new Magiſtrates did not enter upon their Office till the Ides of Year of 
December: And they found by Experience, how much the Tribunes of the People were R O E 


M againſt the Patricians. It was now three Years ſince the three Military 
Tri 
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unes, T. Quinctius. C. Furius, and M. Poſthumius, had ſuffered themſelves to be Sn 
beaten by the Yezentes. Their want of a good Underſtanding among themſelves, had ds. and. Q. 


occaſioned the Overthrow of the Roman Army, and without doubt, their Conduct 
was blameable. But after all, three Vears were now paſſed, without calling them to 
any Account before the People, as Criminals; and their Fault ſeemed to be forgotten. 
Nevertheleſs, the Revenge of the 7ribunes, brought on an Accuſation againſt them, 
though late. T. Quinctius, and M. Poſthumius. were accuſed before the People, of 
having ſacrificed a Roman Army to their Jealouſy, and Miſunderſtanding. And if C. 
Turius was not included in the Impeachment, it was doubtleſs, becauſe Death had 
delivered him from the Purſuits of the Tribunes. The Proſecution was brought near 


Fa ius, Con- 
ſuls. 


to a Concluſion, when a more urgent Affair ſuſpended the Determination of it. Some Livy B. 4. 
Deputies from the Hernici, and the Latins, brought Intelligence, that- the Volſci now“ 37. 


threatened the Republick with as cruel a War as ever; and were very buſy in chooſing 
good Generals, and raiſing a numerous Army. They were heard to ſay, that they 
muſt either receive the Roman Voke, and never more pretend to declare themſelves 
againſt Rome, or reſolve to equal in Courage, Steadineſs, and Experience in War, thoſe 
to whom they refuſed to ſubmit. And theſe Advices which were brought the Senate, 


proved very true; but the Senators too much neglected an Affair of ſuch Conſequence. 


The Conſul Sempronius likewiſe, to whoſe Lot it fell to go upon this Expedition againſt 
the Holſci, undertook it with too much Indifference. He depended upon the Con- 
ſtancy of Fortune. He looked with Contempt on Enemies, which had been ſo often 
overcome, and his Confidence made him indolent, in his Preparations for War, in the 
railing of his Troops, and the keeping them to Diſcipline. Vigilance and good Or- 
der ſeemed to be now transferred from the Roman Camp, to that of the Enemy: 
And Fortune does commonly declare her ſelf on the fide of the Vigilant. But the 


Conſul Sempronius —_ faulty in his Conduct, on many other Accounts, as well 


as this Negligence. came to a Battel inconſiderately, and without taking proper 
Precautions. He ſet apart no Corps-de-reſerve, in caſe of Need. He poſted his Ca- 
valry ill: And the Diſtruſt of the Romans, and the Confidence of the Yolſci, were 
very viſible, from the Shouts of the firſt Onſet, which was made near Verrugo. The 
Shouts of the Conſuls Army were faint, unequal, and interrupted. Thoſe of the 
Enemy were more vigorous, and more gay: And the Impetuoſity of the Yolſci was as 

reat, as their Shouts were loud. They ran againſt the Enemy with their Bucklers, 
and attacked them with their Swords. 
mans tottered on their Heads. They were fearful, irreſolute, and crouded againſt one 
another. Sometimes the Enſigns kept their Ground, but were forſaken. Sometimes 
they were forced to retire, into the Center of the Manipuli. The Roman Cohorts did 
not indeed yet fly, and give up the Victory for loſt; but they rather faced the Enemy, 
than fought them: Whilſt the Volſci preſſed upon them, made them retire, and cut 
them in pieces, though they could not make them fly. A conſiderable Slaughter 
was every where made of the Romans: So that notwithſtanding the Exhortations and 


Reproaches of the Conſul, they would have been entirely routed, if a Decurion 73 of 
Horſe, named Tempanius, had not a little recovered the Affairs of the Romans, by his 


great Preſence of Mind. He, contrary to the Cuſtom in Bartel, ventured to take 
upon him the Command of the Horſe, and adviſed them to diſmount: And he was 
obeyed, as if he had been General. Me are loſt, cried he, if the Horſe don't diſmount, 
and make Head againſt the Enemy. Follow my Lance ; that ſhall be your Guide. Let 
us run and ſhew the Volſci how formidable we are, whether we engage on Horſeback, or 
n Foot. And theſe Words being approved by a Shout, Tempamus held his Lance 
high, and ruſhed upon the Enemy. The reſt followed him, broke the firſt Lines of 
the Enemy, and made their Way through them: So that the Enemy was repulſed in 


mand it. Primi ſingularum decuriarum Decuriones 
dicti, qui ab eo in ſingulis turmis ſunt etiam nunc 


73 The "Horſe belonging to each Legion were 
formerly divided into ten Companies, each of which 


uſually conſiſted of thirty Horſe, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the Number of the whole Body. Theſe 
Companies were ſubdivided, into three Decuriæ 
each, and each Decuria had its Decurion to com- 


zerni. Var. B. 4. de ling. Lat. The firſt of theſe 
three Decurions had the Command of the whole 


Troop; the other two were but his Subalterns. 


** 


Val. Max. 
B. 3 C. 2. 


On the other hand, the Helmets of the Ro- 
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| Year of the Place, where they were making the Roman Infantry give Way. Theſe Horſe... 
ROME men were diſtinguiſhed by their Bucklers, which were little and light: And where. 
88 ever they engaged, they recovered the Diſadvantages the Romans lay under in the 
C'Smezo- Fight. Inſomuch, that could they have engaged in all Places, it is not to be doubted, 
* and Q but the Enemy would have been routed. But, unfortunately for the Romans, the Ge. 
12 Con neral of the Volſei aw, whence the Fright of his Troops proceeded. And he ordered 
| the attacked Battalions to open, and let the Roman Horſe- men penetrate into the Cen- 
ter of his Troops, in order to ſurround them there. Accordingly, the Impetuoſity of 
theſe brave Men hurried them on ſo far, that they were at laſt out of the reach of 
TLiey B. . any Afliſtance their Infantry could give them. They were cloſely ſurrounded on every 
6. 39. ſide, the Paſſage they made themſelves was ſhut up, and no Way left for them to 
1 return. Then the Conſul looked about him for this brave Troop, which had juſt been 
| covering and defending his Army: And not ſeeing it, he and his Followers threw 
themſelves upon the Enemy, at all Adventures, in order to reſcue thoſe brave Defenders 
of their Country. Upon which one part of the Volſci turned againſt the Conſil, and 
the other againſt Tempanius. And all the Efforts the latter made to return, and lead 
back his Horſe- men to the Roman Army, were in vain. However, he gained a little 
Hill, rallied his Troop upon it, drew them up in a Circle, and defended himſelf like a 
Livy B. 4, Man reſolved to (ell his Life very dear. The brave Decurion continued fighting, till 
Bid. Night made him loſe fight of the Enemy; and the Conſul likewiſe held on the En- 
gagement, as long as the Light would give him Leave: So that the Night only parted 
the two Armies, which were both doubtful, who had the Victory. And the Terror 
in both was ſo great, that both Romans and Yolſci decamped in the Night, leaving 
nothing but their Wounded in their Camps, and retired to the Mountains. Tempanins 
and his Horſe-men remained alone on the Field of Battel, ſtill poſted upon his little 
Hill, and ſurrounded with Enemies. Till at length the latter were tired, and being 
informed about Midnight, that their Camp was deferted, they diſperſed. But the 
2 Tempanius, fearing an Ambuſcade, kept his Men in the ſame Poſt, till Day- 
reak. Then he took the Way to the Roman Camp, and was informed by the 
Wounded, that the Volſci had quitted theirs. He therefore entered the Roman En- 
trenchments with great Joy; but found the Conſul had been guilty of the ſame ſcan- 
dalous Retreat, as the Enemy. He ſaw the Camp utterly deſerted. In great AfﬀiQtion 
therefore he haſtened towards Rome, for fear the Enemy ſhould recover their Fright, 
and intercept him in his Return. He carried with him as many of the wounded Ro- 
mans as he could, and took the ſhorteſt Way to the City; not knowing to what Place 
the Conſul was fled for Refuge. 

As ſoon as Soldiers appeared drawing near to Rome in order of Battel, the City 
was in a great Fright. It had been already reported there, that Sempronius had been 
put to flight, and the Roman Cavalry cut in pieces: So that the ſight of Troops, 
which were not yet near enough to be known, made the Conſul Fabius take proper 
Precautions to prevent a Surprize. He placed advanced-Guards in the Avenues to 
the City: And when that Cavalry arrived, the Loſs of which had been ſo much la- 
mented, both in private, and in publick, an univerſal Joy enſued. The Wives and 
Mothers of theſe brave Men, no longer kept within the Bounds of Decency. They 

leaped upon the Necks of their Husbands, and Sons, in the open Streets, and con- 
gratulated them, as if they had returned from the Grave. The Abſence of Sempro- 
nius, and his Army, who had diſappeared, was the only thing that gave the Romans 
Diſquiet. And of this the Tribunes of the People took Advantage, in order to for- 
ward the Affair they had begun againſt Quinctius, and Poſthumius, who had formerly 
been overcome by the Vienies. 1 Sempronius has betrayed the Republick, ſaid they, 
it is owing to the Effect of our Dilatorineſs, in puniſhing the Treachery of our guilty Ge- 
nerals. Impunity f ſome has- occaſioned the Treaſon of others. In this general 
Uneaſineſs of Mind, Tempanius was brought before the People, to be examined con- 
cerning the Conduct of the Conſul Sempronius. The chief Perſon concerned in in- 
r e him, was one of the Tribunes of the People, named C. Julius. Do you think, 
aid he to him, that Sempronius gave Battel prudently ? Did he prepare a Corps-de-relerve, 
and do the Duty of a good General? When you had prevailed on the Horſe to diſmount, and 
was ſurrounded by the Enemy, did Sempronius come to your Relief? Did he ſend ou 
ay after the Battel, to ſecure your Retreat? When you returned to tht 


any Troops, the 


Camp, was the Conſul there, or did you not rather find it deſerted by every Bod) 15 


: ON 


Umar 


Armies, I judged that he fought till Night. 
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the Wounded, who were left without Aſſiſtance ? Theſe are the Queſtions you are to an- Year of 
fever. Exert then the ſame Courage and the ſame Fidelity to your Country, on this Oc-RO ME 
caſion, which have already prompted you to ſave the Republic. Tell us, where is the O, 


Conſul? What is become of his Legions? Did you quit the Camp, or the Army forſake San 
NIUS, and Q. 
Fasnivs, Con- 


nou? Ina Word, are you the Conquerors, or the Conquered ? Tempanius was not elo- 
quent. But he anſwered, with the Frankneſs and Simplicity of a Soldier, and the 
Difcretion of a Man of Senſe. It is not my Buſmeſs, ſaid he, to determine, whether 
Sempronius has the Qualifications, which are neceſſary for the Command of an Army, 
or not. Tou were the proper Judges of that, when you choſe him Conſul. T ſhall only 
declare to you, what I ſaw. In the beginning of the Battel Sempronius appeared at the 
Head of his Men, exhorting and encouraging them with his Words to fight, and fight- 
ing himſelf, ſometimes in the midſt of our Cohorts, and ſometimes ſurrounded with the 
Darts of the Enemy. Afterwards ] loſt ſight of him: But by the Shouts of the two 
If he did not reſcue me, 1 have Reaſon to 
believe, he was prevented by the great Numbers 7 the Enemy, which ſurrounded me. 
What is become of his Army, I know not: But I ſuppoſe they are retired into ſome ſafe 
Place, as is uſual in doubtfal Caſes of this kind, and that they choſe rather to retreat to 
the Mountains, than continue in their Camp. And ] cannot believe, that the Affairs 
of the Volſci are in any better Condition than ours. The Night filled both Camps with 
Terror, and Uncertainty. When Tempanius had done ſpeaking, he deſired Leave to 
go and refreſh himſelf after his Fatigue, and to have his Wounds dreſſed. All preſent 
gave him the Applauſes he had deſerved by his Valour, and by the Moderation with 
which he ſpoke of his General. And immediately after, News was brought, that 
Sempronins and his Troops had been ſen in the Road between Lavicum and Rome, 
and that they halted near 74 the Temple of Peace. Horſes therefore and Carriages 
were diſpatched to him in all Haſte, for the Conveyance of his Men, who were fa- 
tigued with the Battel, and with ſo long a March. As ſoon as Sempronins returned, 
he did his utmoſt, both to clear himſelf, and extol the Exploits of Tempanius. But 
notwithſtanding all he could fay, or do, the People were ſo much out of Humour with 
their bad Generals, that they haſtened the Condemnation of Poſthumins. He paid 75 a 
large Fine. But the People favoured Quinctius: He was unanimouſly acquitted by all 
the Tribes. They had a Regard to the brave Exploits, by which he had made Amends 
for his Fault, and to the Services his Father Cincinnatus had done the Republick. Be- 
lides, his Uncle, a famous old Man, whom Livy calls alſo Cincinnatus, and who had 
likewiſe the Surname of Capitolinus, deſired that he might not be ſent to the Shades 
below, to the great Cincinnatus his Brother, with the melancholy News, of his Son's 
having a Mark of Infamy ſet upon him by the Roman People. Nothing now remain- 
ed but to reward Tempanius. In order to which, he was choſen Tribune of the Pro- 
ple in his Abſence ; and with him 75 three other brave Horſe- men, whom the Cavalry 
had choſen for their Leaders, at his Recommendation. | | 


C XXXI. SEMPRONIUS had lo incenſed the Commonalty againſt him, Year of 
Inſomuch, that the Senate it ſelf & O M E 
The 77 four Ol, 


that they could no longer bear the Name of Conſul. 
thought it proper to let them chuſe Military Tribunes for the next Year. 7 fc 
the People choſe were, L. Manlins, Q. Antonius, L. Papirius, and L. Serwvilius. 


74 This Temple of Peace, or of Reſt, Tanum if we reckon them by Weight, they will amount 
Onietit, ſtood, according to Ferrari, in his Deſerip- to a more conſiderable Sum, as has been already 


ttun of antient Rome, without the Gate Collina, obſerved ſeveral Times. [Theſe Aſes make, ac- Military Tri- 


near the Place, where the Churches of St. Peter, cording to Arbuthnot, 32 1. 5 8. 10 d. Sterling.] 
St. Paul, and Si. Marcellinus, are at preſent. But 76 Livy has preſerved the Names of theſe three 


L. ManLivs, 
Q. AnToxi- 
us, L. Papi- 
RIUS, and L. 


this Situation does not agree with Livy, who places 
this Temple in the Lavican Way. This Road led 
to the Gate E/qxiliza, and not Collina. But St. 
Auſtin likewiſe ſays, in his fourth Book de Civit. 
Dei, that this Temple was without the Gate Col- 
na, Ones appellata Dea eſt, que faceret quietum. 
1 lam, cum edem haberet extra portam Collinam, 
Publice ſuſcipere noluerunt. The Romans, ſays St. 
Anflin, would not permit a Divinity to have a Tem- 
ble within the Walls of their City, whoſe Worſhip 
cid not ſuit with their warlike Genius. 
'S5 The Fine was, according to Livy, ten thouſand 
Aſes of Braſs, which make five hundred French 
'vres, reckoning each As at one Sol ouly. But 


Horſe-men, which are Aulus Sellius, Lucius Anti- 
ſtius, and Sextus Pompilids, ' 

77 Livy reckons only three Military Tribanes for 
this Year, and ſays nothing of Servilius Structus, 
whom we ſhall ſoon ſee raiſed a ſecond Time to 
this Office, according to Levy himſelf. So that we 
thought it proper, with Sigonius, to make him Tri- 
bune, for the firſt Time this Year; without which 
there can be but three Tribunes now, though it was 
uſual to chooſe four. Lxcins Manlius is diſtin- 

iſhed by the Surnames of Vulſo and Capitolinus; 
Se Antonius by that of Merenda ; and Lucius 

apirius by that of Muagillanus. 


6 s & Under 
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Yar of Under their Adminiſtration the Republick enjoyed Peace Abroad, but the Tiibunes of 
ROME the People had not laid aſide their Animoſity 


CCCXXNI. named Hortenſius, accuſed Sempronius the Conſul tor the laſt Year before the People. 


inſt the Parricians. One of then; 


L'Maxtws, Bur he, when cited to appear, found ſome Friends even in the College of the 771. 


Q. AnTon1- 
vs, L. Papi 
Rlus, and L. 


bunes. Tempanius and his three Companions, who had ſerved in the laſt War under 
Sempronius, and were now become ribunes of the People, declared for their old Ge. 


Szxviiws, neral. Theſe brave Men zealouſly oppoſed the Proſecution Hortenſius carried on, and 


Military Tri- 


bunes. 


gained as much Glory by their Victory in a civil Diſpute, as they had done by their 


Val. Max. B. Conteſts with the Enemy. In ſhort, when Sempronius appeared upon his Trial in 


6. c. 5. 
Livy B. 4. 
c. 42. 


Year of 


R O M E they had ſuch moderate Tribunes of 


the Comitia, Tempanius and his Friends asked ortenſius, Why he FREIE an illu- 
ftrious Patrician, whom they could reproach with nothing but a little ill Fortune: And 
Hortenſius was ſtartled at the Queſtion of his Collegues. He thought, they might 
perhaps ſpeak in this manner only to try his Conſtancy; and that they only affected 
to take upon them the Defence of their General, out of Oſtentation. But at the ſame time 
he fancied, that the Accuſed might not perhaps depend ſo much upon the Favour of 
the Tribunes, who were well- affected to him, as upon the legal Proteſtation he him. 
ſelf would make againſt theſe Proceedings. And being therefore doubtful of the In- 
tention of his Collegues, he thus addreſſed himſelf to Sempronius. Is this, ſays Hoy. 
tenſius to him, the Magnanimity of the Patricians? Does a Conſul vouchſafe to ſcreen 
himſelf under the Protection of the Tribunes of the People? Does Innocence fland in 
need of Protettors ?. Then turning to his Collegues, he ſaid to them, What do you pre. 
tend to do, if I prove Sempronius guilty? Will you betray the Rights of the People? fia 

overturn the Authority of the Tribunes 2 Will you reſcue Sempronius from my Pro- 


ſeention ? No, replied they, we will attempt nothing in Derogation to the Dignity of 
the Roman People. 


We know they have a Right to judge Sempronius, or any other Ro- 
man whatſoever, without Appeal, Nor will we do any thing by Violence. We will 
only have Recourſe to Entreaties and Prayers. Sempronius was our General, and our 
Father. We will therefore, like true Children, wear the Habits of Criminals, as «ell 
as he, and as we have ſhared his Fortune, will now partake of his Diſgrace. Then 
Hortenſius could hold out no longer, againſt fo wiſe and affecting a Declaration from 
his Collegues. No, replied he, the Republick ſhall never ſee Tribunes in the Habits of 
Criminals. I drop the Accuſation brought againſt Serapronius : A General, who ſo well 
under ſtood how to gain the Affectious of his Soldiers, deſerves our Regard. Upon this, 
both the Nobiliry and People were charmed with the Conduct of the Tribunes, in fo 
critical an Affair. They applauded both the Oppoſition of the Tribunes, and the 
ready Compliance of Hortenſius. Though after all, Semproniuss Condemnation was 
only deferred. | | 

F. XXXII. Trax Romans had no Thoughts of creating Military) Tribunes, while 
the People. The Republick, according to antient 


CCCXXXI.. Cuſtom, choſe two Conſuls to govern it, which were T. Quinctius Capitolinus, and 


T. QuixcT1- 


vs CarFiToLI- 


us, and Nu- 


MER1Us Fa- 


B ius, Conſuls. 


Livy B. 4. 
. 


rius Fabius Vibulanus. The former was, according 


march againſt them: And 
and a them forget the goo 


78 Nugnerius Fabius. In the beginning of this Year, the Aqui, a moſt reſtleſs Na- 
tion, were in Motion again. They looked on the doubtful Victory the Volſci had 
gained over Sempronius, as an Advantage to themſelves. It fell ro Fabiugs Lot to 

h this Conſul had entirely the Advantage over them, 
8 Fortune which had exalted them; yet his Campaign 
did not bring Glory enough to the Republick, to gain him a Triumph. The Aqui 
only offered Battel; their own Fears immediately put them to flight. However, Fu- 
bins effaced the Ignominy, which the laſt Barrel with the Yolſc: had brought upon 
the Roman Name: And the Honour of an Ovation was decreed him, which did not 
fall very ſhort of that of a Triumph. | 


78 Diodorus of Sicily paſſes over the Year of The Conditions of this M arriage were, that the 
theſe Coxſuls in Silence, and makes no mention of eldeſt Son ſhould bear the Name of his Grand- 
Titus Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus, and Name- Father by the Mother's fide, contrary to the Cu- 


to Livy, the Son of Titus Capitolinus, who was his Deſcendants adopted the . ſame Prænomen. 
fix times Conſul. As for Fabins, we learn from was uſually given, according to Varro, to Children 
Feſtus, that none of the Fabian Family ever bore with whom their Mothers had had eaſy Labours- 
the Prenomen of Namerins, till Quintus Fabius, Qui taliter erant nati, fare Numerios prænomind- 
the only Fabius who ſurvived the Battel near the bant quod etiam in partu precabantur Nameri- 
Cre mera, and married the Daughter of Numerins am, quam Deam ſolent etiam indigitare Pont: 
Otacilius, one of the richeſt Citizens of Rome. fices. 


3 7 5 


ſtom of the Romans. Feſtus adds, that ſeveral of 
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the immortal Gods have preſerved her. How happy 
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Tux Peace which continued all the reſt of the Year, gave the Tribunes room to Year of 
make ſeveral new Attempts. They embroiled the Nobility with the Plebeians about a R O M E 
new Creation of four Quæſtors. Whether the Quzftorſhip had had its riſe under the CI, 
Kings, or had only been inſtituted by Valerius Poplicola, it is certain, it was then T. Quixer:- 
The Qtæſtors were at v5 Cariro- 


LINus, and 


looked N as the next Office in Dignity, to that of Conſul. 
firſt choſen by the People in Comitia by Centuries. Aſterwards they were choſen by 


the Tribes; but hitherto none but 75 Patricians had been raiſed to this honourable Fazws, Con- 
Quæſtors at a ſule. 


Employment. There had likewiſe hitherto been no more than two 
Time, who were choſen annually. Their Buſineſs was to collect the publick Money, 
to make People pay the Taxes, to defray the Expences of War, to ſell the Spoils taken 
from the Enemy, and to keep exact Accounts of their Receipts, and Disburſements of 
the publick Money, for which they were accountable. And laſtly, the Roman Eagles 
were depoſited with them, and they delivered them out, at the Conſuls Command, 
when the Romans marched our to War. The Roman Generals now obſerved, that 
two Quzſtors were not enough to do the Buſineſs of the Republick : So that the Con- 
fuls propoſed it to the Senate to create two more, whoſe Office ſhould be confined to 
taking care of the Expences of War, and who ſhould always attend the Generals in 
the Field: And the Propoſal was agreed to by the Senate. This was increaſing the 
Number of Patrician Employments: But when that Regulation came to be paſſed into 

a Law by the People, rhe Tribunes inſiſted that it ſhould not paſs, but upon Condition, 
that two of the four Quæſtors ſhould be Plebeians. This the Senate and Conſuls at firſt 
oppoſed. However, they at laſt conſented, that the Tribes ſhould chooſe two Patri- 
cans, and two Plebeians, for this Employment, if they thought fir. But the Tribunes 
of the People fearing the People would act in this Caſe, as in that of the Military Tri- 
buneſhip, to which they had never raiſed any Plebeian, though empowered to chooſe 
three every Election; they therefore demanded that two of the four Qu#ſtors ſhould in- 
diſpenſibly be taken out of the Commons. And theſe Contradictions made the Conſuls 
lay aſide the Thoughts of increaſing the Number of the Quæſtors. Nevertheleſs the 
Tribunes revived, and propoſed it again to the People: And to this they added another 
Claim, which ſeemed to tend more to Sedition than the former, and which was, that 
Lands ſhould be diſtributed among thoſe Citizens, who had none. On theſe Accounts 
therefore the Senate was againſt the electing of Military Tribunes for the next Year. 
The reſt of the Conſulſbip of Quinctius and Fabius was ſpent in Debates between the 
Senate and the Tribunes. The former met, in order to appoint the Comitia by Cen- 
turies to be aſſembled, for the Election of new Conſuls; and the Tribunes oppoſed it: 
So that the Republic fell into an Interregnum before the Elections were made. 


bled for the electing of Conſuls. Till at length Papirius came to — in his Turn: 
And all his Care was to put an end to the Diſputes between the Senate and Tribunes. 
He reproached both with their Conduct, and then addreſſed himſelf to them in this 
manner. Me have Reaſon to be thankful for the good Providence of the Gods, to which 
it is owing, that Rome is not yet utterly deſtroyed. Though deſerted by human Wiſdom, 
is it for her, that we have made 
a Truce with the Veientes, and that the Aqui have been ſo dilatory m their Motions, as 


not to have taken Advantage of our preſent Troubles! They might have found the Re- 


fitting in the Senate, and giving his Vote in any 
Debates, an he had not been enrolled by the 
the Senatorial Order. 


79 Though the Quæſtors had no Juriſdiction, i. e. 


could not cite any Perſon to appear before them, or 
T r And ſeveral 


| And Year of 
the greateſt Misfortune was, that the ſame Tribunes ſometimes oppoſed the Choice of RO AE 
any Magiſtrates to govern, during the Jnterregnum ; and ſometimes proteſted againſt CCCXXXII. 
the Comitia, which he, who preſided during the Interregnum, appointed to be aſſem- Interregnum. 


impriſon any Man, neque vocationem, neque pre- 
benſiunem habebant, atque ad Pratorem in jus vocari 
poterant, ſays Aulus Cellins, B. 13. c. 13. Yet the 
moſt illuſtrious Patriciaus, and even thoſe who had 
been Conſuls, did not think this Office beneath 


them. We find in the antient Annals, that Titus 


Quinctius Capitolirus, and Marcus Valerius were 
Cuæſtors, aſter they had enjoyed the Honour of the 
Conſulſiip three times. And we ſhall hereafter ſee 
Cato the Elder accepting the Qzeſtorſhip, after he 
has enjoyed the Magniticence and State of 2 Tri- 


umph, and the higheſt Dignities in the Republick. 


This Office gave him who bore it, the Privilege of 


Cenſors, as o 
other inferior Magiſtrates had likewiſe this Privi- 
lege, though they were not Senators, as appears 
from an antient Form of aſſembling the Senate, 
which we find in Livy, Aulus Gellins, and Feſtus, 
UT EI SENATORES ADSINT, QUIBUSQUE IN SE- 
NATU SENTENTIAM DICERE -LICET, i. e. Let 7he 
Senators aſſemble, and all thoſe who have a Vote in 
the Senate. But if in the Form of aſſembling them, 
none were mentioned but Senators, which was 
ſometimes the Caſe in Affairs of Importance and 
Secrecy, then none but they were permitted to come 


into the Houſe. 


f - 


publick 
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Year of publick without any Patricians at the Head of it; and might have overwhelmed it be. 
ROM EE fore any had been elected. Where are our Armies? What Generals have we to order. 
rn raiſmg of Troops, or to lead them into the Field ? 1s. a civil War a proper Preſerva- 
Interregnum. fibe againſt a foreign one? Should our Enemies join together, the Gods themſelves cannot 
g preſerve us from the greateſt Migfortunes. And ytt how eaſy a Matter is it, to reconcile 
the two contending Parties in the Republick ! Let but each, abate a little of its Pretenſions 

and all will be quiet. If the Senate will but conſent that the People ſhall chooſe Mili- 

tary Tribunes, inſtead of Conſuls ; and the Tribunes of the People permit the Tribes 

to chooſe the four Quzſtors, either out of the Patricians, or the Plebeians, as they think 

t, our Debates will be at an end. 6 oy. 

Se or XXXIII. Taxis Harangue of Papirius had its Effect. The Accommodation was 

R O M E concluded, and the People firſt choſe Military Tribunes. They nominated only Pa- 
cccxxxm. fricians; Whoſe Names were 80 Z. Quinctius, M. Manlius, L. Furius, and A. Sempro- 

* Quin Re mins: And theſe Magiſtrates entered late _ their Office, becauſe their Year had been 
vs, NI. Max- ſhortened by a pretty long Interregnum. The next thing to be conſidered of, was the 
ws, L. iT Election of the four 8 Q#ueſtors. Then the Plebeians appeared very earneſt in can- 
RIUsS, and A. vaſſin g for theſe new Offices. A. dem onius, one of the Military Tr tbunes, Was ap- 


SEMPR ONIUS, ; : | 
Military Tri- pointed to preſide in the Aſſembly of the Tribes, which was co determine the Choice. 


ug Among the other Candidates, one of the Tribunes of the People, named Antiſtins, 


15 offered his Son for the Quæſtorſbip, and another Tribune of the ſame College, named 
Pompilius, deſired it for his Brother. It ſeemed natural for the People to favour the 
Plebeians: But it happened quite otherwiſe, The Tribes were influenced by a kind of 
innate Reſpect for the Nobility. They were aſhamed to prefer the common Citizens, 
to the Sons, and Grand-Sons of Conſuls. In ſhort, all the four Quæſtors were choſen 
out of the Patricians. This Neglect therefore of Plebeians, by Plebeians themſelves, 
was an exceeding great Mortification to the Tribunes of the People. Antiſtins, and 
Pompilius eſpecially, complained to the Aſſembly of the Tribes, of the little Regard 
which had been ſhewn to their Families, and Recommendations. hat! faid they, 
will our Benefattions,-will the Remembrance of the ill Treatment you have received from 
the Nobility, and will your own Intereſt have no Influence at all upon you? It was in 

your Power to put us in en of an honourable Poſt, to which we hitherto could not 
aſpire, and you have neglected us. If you would not promote any of us to the Military 
Tribunefhip, ought you not at leaſt to have thought of us for the Quzſtorſhip 2 Is it poſ- 
ſible, that the Tollicit ations of a Father jor his Son; and of one Brother for another, 
ſhould be utterly diſregarded by you? Should you have thrown Contempt on the Tribunes, 
thoſe inviolable Perſons, who were eſtabliſhed for no other Purpoſe, but to be the De- 
fenders of the People? No; ſurely. There muſt have been ſome Trick in Sempronius's 
Management of the Votes, Artifice has prevailed over Honeſty in this Election. We 
therefore complain to you of it, and demand Fuſtice. But the People knew Aulus dun- 
pronius was innocent; and beſides, his Office put him our of the reach of the Tribunes: 
So that he was not moleſted, But the two angry Tribunes got the Tribune Canuleius 
alſo into their Meaſures, and they all rhree vented their. Spleen upon Caius Sempro- 
nius, who was Couſin-German to the Military Tribune. He had already been accuſed 
before the People, of having brought a Diſgrace upon the Roman Name, in the War 

- with the Volſci, when he was Conſul. His Accuſer had dropped the Proſecution, bur 

the People had nor acquitted him. Canuleius therefore revived the Affair, and cauſed 

C. Sempronins to be ſummoned to appear before the People, in twenty ſeven Days. 

And during this whole Interval, Sempronius conſtantly attended the Senate: Where 


8o The Conſular Annals give the firſt of theſe the Soldiers, to collect the Produce of the Booty, 
Tribunes the Surnames of Peunus, and Cincinna- and Spoils of the Enemy, and to provide Ammu- 
tus. He was now raiſed to the Tribaneſhip a ſe- nition and Proviſions for the Army. They were 
cond Time. The ſecond of theſe Tribuses has the probably accountable for their Behaviour to tbe 
Sarnames of Yulſo, and Capitolinas; L. Furius Me- Queſtors of Rome, who furniſhed them with Mo- 
dulliuus is mentioned as Military Tribune, for the ney, for the Support of the Army, out of the pub- 

third, and Aulus Sempronins Atratinus, for the ſe- lick Treaſury, In ſhort, the Office of {tary 
cond, Time. The latter was the Son of L. Sem- Quæſtor, was ſomething like that of Commrſary” 
pronius the firſt Cenſor; and Grand-ſon of Aulus General of War, and Superintendant of Proviſion, 
ere who had been twice Conſul. Diodorns among the French. This new Creation gave Riſe 
of Sicily makes no mention of theſe Tribanes. _ likewiſe to another ſort of Quæſtors, called Provin- 

81 The Military Quæſtors exerciſed much the cial A becauſe they had each of them his 

fame Functions in the Army, as the Quæſtors of Diſtrict, in the Provinces ſubject to the Republick. 


 Kome did in the City. Their Buſineſs was to pay We ſhall ſpeak of them in their proper Place. 
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the Tribunes propoſed, that a Diſtribution might be made of ſome Lands, among the Year of 
common People. But Sempronins, though he had Reaſon to be afraid of provoking RO M E 
his Judges, before whom he was cited to appear, yet reſolved not to loſe his Character YR 
in the Senate, by a timorous Behaviour. He zealouſſy oppoſed the Requeſt of the T. Qonerr- 
Tribumes, and choſe rather to hurt his own Cauſe, than to give up that of the Pub- M. Max- 
lick. He inſiſted upon it, That the Diſtribution of the Lands, which the Tribunes «19s 2. 3 
deſired, ought not to be granted to the People; and That their Petition was only a SEMPRONIUS, 
Pretence to bring the Odium of the People upon him: He declared, that he would ren _ 
bear up againſt this Storm with Courage; and he intreated the Senate to have more F 
Regard for the publick Welfare, than for his. When the Day of Jemproninss Trial 

was come, he appeared in the Aſſembly of the People, with the fame Steadineſs, as 

he had done in the Senate: And he was heard in his own Defence. But notwith- 

ſtanding all the Sollicitations of rhe Senators, he was 52 Fined. And this Decree of 

the People, which the Tribunes extorted from them, out of Revenge, was followed by 

the Trial of a Veſtal Virgin, before the Pontifices. This Proſecution proceeded from a Love 

of Chaſtity, which was then exceedingly reſpected in Rome. The Leſtal had not diſ- 

honoured her Miniſtry by Incontinence; but her Levity, and too free Airs, had made 

her ſuſpected. She loved Dreſs, and the Ornaments ſhe wore were not agreeable to 

her Profeſſion. In ſhort, ſhe did not enough conſult her Reputation. Her Trial was 

at firſt put off, till new Accuſations were brought againſt her; and at laſt ſhe was ac- 

quitted. However, the 53 Pontifex Maximus gave Fer ſcrious Admonitions, to abſtain 

from indecent Expreſſions for the future, and to chooſe rather to adorn her ſelf with 

Modeſty to pleaſe the Gods, than with Art, to pleaſe the World. 

F. XXXIV. Taz People having now frequently prevented the Election of Conſuls, Year of 
the Government ſeemed to be lodged in the Hands of Military Tribunes for a great RO M E 
while. The Plebeians were become ſole Maſters of Elections; but they exerciſed their C XXIV. 
Power with Wiſdom. They again choſe four Patricians for Tribunes ; which were aire, Me- 
84 Agrippa Menenins, Sp. Nautins, P. Lucretius, and C. Servilias : Under whoſe xexws, Sr. 
Adminiſtration, Rome was rather preſerved by her good Fortune, than by the Precau- Pu, F. 
tions of her Magiſtrates. The numberleſs Slaves which were about the City, formed and 1 
an horrid Plot againſt it: Which was to ſet it on Fire in ſeveral diſtant Quarters at Au Military 
once, and in the Hurry, which Fires always occaſion, to ſeize the Cori But a ray ;4 
Conſpiracy of Slaves, ſeldom fails of being diſcovered by ſome of the Accomplices in « 45: 
it. In the preſent Inſtance, Fear and Hopes drew off two of the Conſpirators from | 
the reſt. They brought Accuſations before the Magiſtrates, againſt their Companions 
in Iniquity. Rome puniſhed the Guilty, and rewarded the Informers. Beſides giving 


them their Liberty, a pretty conſiderable $5 Sum of Money, for that Time, was af- 
ſigned 


82 The Fine was fifteen thouſand Aſs of Braſs ; 
which was a conſiderable Sum, if each At weighed 
a Pound. It is indeed well known, that this was 
the Weight of this piece of Money, in theſe firſt 


ARS 3 bat it is uncertain, whether Livy had always 
a 


egard to the Differences of Times in his Cal- 
eulations; or whether he does not reckon the 4s, 
according to the Value of it, after the Reduction 
of this Species, during the Wars of Carthage. 

83 The Name of this Pontifex Maximns, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, was Sparins Minucins. 

84 Diodorus Siculus ſays nothing of theſe Mili- 
tary Tribune: And in ſeveral Editions of Liey, we 
find but three of them mentioned. The Name of 
Caius Servilins Axilla is omitted. _ Da to 

85 The Sum of ten thouſand A4/es of Braſs- 
Money was given them for their Reward ; Dena 
millia eris gravis numerata. That is, this Sum 
was paid them in Money, and not by Weight, as 


had formerly been cuſtomary in Servius Tullius's 


Reign, when there was yet no coined Money, All 
that remains then is, to know what we are to un- 
derſtand by this As grave, as Livy and the antient 
Authors call the As, which weighed a Pound. Now 
concerning this, we ſhall obſerve, 1. That the firſt 
Money was made of Iron and Copper, becauſe 


theſe two Metals were of moſt common Uſe in 


Life. Now theſe Materials were firſt valued by 


ing perpetual recourſe to t 


their Bulk, per penſitationem manunm. After this, 


Weights came in ufe : And at laſt, to avoid the 


Trouble of continually weighing Money, and hav- 

e Ballance, it was or- 
dered, that every piece of Metal ſhould have its 
own Mark, which ſhould ſhew its Weight and 
Value. 24h, That after this Time, the Metal which 
paſſed current by Weight, was called As rade, be- 
cauſe it had no Stamp upon it, nor was it of any 
fixed Form. 34ly, That the Romans made uſe of 
this As rade in their Commerce, till Servius Tul- 
liuss Time, who firſt put a Stamp upon Copper. 
Then every piece of Copper-Money which weighed 
a Pound, was called an As. 4zhly, That Pliny 
tells us, that the Republick wanting the neceſſary 
Sums to carry on the firſt War with Carthage, raiſ- 
ed the Value of their Money. The 4s was divid- 
ed into fix Parts, of two Ounces each, ſo that the 
Sextans, or As of two Ounces weight, was of the 
ſame Value now, as the As of a Pound weight was 
before this riſe. In after-times, the As likewiſe un- 
derwent ſeveral other Changes, by having its Parts 
ſubdivided, and yet continued of the ſame Value 
as before, and ſtill retained its former Impreſſion ; 
which was on one fide a double Head of a Fans, 
the moſt antient King in Italy, who was thought 
the Inventor of Money ; and on the other, a Stern 


of a Ship, in Memory of that, in which Saturn 
67 came 
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Year of ſigned them out of the publick Treaſury. After Rome had eſcaped this Danger 
RO M E at Home, ſhe fell into another Abroad. Labicum was a City of Latium, about fit. 
WW teen Miles diſtant from Rowe. It was included in the Latin Confederacy, and the 
Acxieea M- conſtant Adherence of the Latins to the Romans, ever ſince their laſt Union wich 
133 _ them, is well known. Nevertheleſs, Labicum now inclined to a Change, and carried 
Lyczzrws, ON a ſecret Intelligence with the Aqui, thoſe old Enemies of Rome. The Senators 
2 * were informed of this by pretty good Hands; but that they might be the more ſure of 
e the Fact, they ſent a Deputation to the Labicani, with Inſtructions to inform themſelves 
| fully of their Diſpoſitions, and Inclinations. Theſe Envoys made a Report, that the 
Labicani were not indeed making any Preparations for War, as yet; but that their Fi. 
delity was not to be depended upon, for they ſeemed wavering. And the Romans 
* contented themſelves for the Ke with ordering the Tuſculani to watch the Mo 

tions of the Labicani, and give the Republick Notice of what Steps they took. 
| Year of F. XXXV. Bur the next Year brought to light the ill Deſigns, and produced the 
RO ME entire Revolt of the Labicani. M. 8s Papirius, C. Servilius, and L. Sergius, then 
NN, governed the Republick, with the Title of Military Tribunes. Why only three 771. 
M. Parizws, hunes were then inveſted with the Conſular Authority, contrary to the received Cu- 
Q. Sexvnt- ſtom of chooſing four, Hiſtory has not informed us. But theſe were ſcarce fixed in 


vs, and L. . their Offices, when ſome Deputies from Tuſculum brought an Account of the open 


Skxoius, Mi- 


litary Tri- Revolt of the Labicani. They had taken up Arms, joined the Aqui, and after hav- 


* ing plundered the Territory of Tuſculum, had encamped with their new Allies, under 
Livy B. 4. the Algidus: So that the Senate had nothing elſe to do, but to declare War with 
_ Labicum. It alſo ordered, that two of the Military Tribunes ſhould march into the 
Field, and the third continue in Rome to take care of Affairs at Home. And now 
Jealouſy ſowed Diſcord among the three Collegues. Neither of them was for continu- 
ing at Rome. Each thought himſelf moſt capable of commanding an Army, and de- 
ſpiſed the leſs glorious Employment of governing a City. Theſe Diſputes gave the 
Senators Umbrage. They were offended, to ſee three Men, whoſe Duty it was totake 
Care of the Intereſt of the Publick, ſacrifice it to their private Glory. And there was one 
among the numerous Body of the Senators, who had Weight enough to put an end 
to the Diſpute. This was the famous Q. Servilius, who had taken Fidenæ in his 
Difatorſhip, and had from thence gained the Surname of Fidenas. His Son C. Ser- 
vilius was one of the Military Tribunes, and he likewiſe contended with his Collegues 
for the Glory of taking the Field, and commanding the Troops. How great an Au- 
thority Parents then had over their Children at Rome, is well known. Though Caius 
Servilius the Son, was raiſed above his Father Quinctius, by the Office he then exer- 
ciſed in the Republick, yet the latter beſpoke him thus. Since the Reſpect which is 
due to the Senate, and the publick Intereſt of the State, are not ſufficient to put a Stop 
to your Contentions, the Authority of a Father ſhall end them. Jou, my Son, ſhall con. 
tinue in Rome, without drawing Lots: And the Gods grant, that the two Generals, 
who will command our Army, may agree better in the Field, than they have done in tht 
City! When the Generals were thus fixed, the Levies were made: Bur the War did 
not ſeem to be of Importance enough to require a general inliſting. So chat only ten 
of the Tribes were obliged to furniſh Men for ir, and thoſe ten Tribes were drawn by 
Lor. All the Youth in them, which yet owed the Republick any Service, were 
obliged ro march, and rake the Field under the two Generals; whoſe Diſputes were 
carried to a greater height in the Camp, than they had been in the City. The two 
Commanders were never of rhe fame Opinion. Each was for fighting the Enemy his 
own Way. Each thought what he propoſed, the only ſafe Method of proceeding: 


came to Latiam, where S governed. And per uncoined: And conſequently this Term Was 
from hence it was, that Caput and Navis, among not ſufficient of it ſelf, to diſtinguiſh one from the 
the antient Romans, ſignified the ſame thing as other. And 62:bly, That after the As grave Was no 
Croſs and Pile among us. 5:hly, That after theſe longer current, great Sums, Fines, and the Valus- 
ſeveral Alterations, the As of a Pound weight was tion of Mens Eſtates, ſtill continued to be reckon- 
called nothing but As grave, to diſtinguiſh it from ed by it, till it became cuſtomary to reckon by 
Its Parts, which were alſo current under the Name Seſterces. | 5 

of As. So that Salmatius is miſtaken in thinking, 86 This is the ſecond Time that Carzs Servilas 
that the Words /£s grave, were firſt uſed to diſtin- Axilla, and the third that L. Sergins Fidenas, Was 
guiſh the As of a Pound, which had a Stamp, from made Tribuze. Diodorus gives Servilins the Pre 
the As rude, which ſignified an unſhapen Maſs. nomen of Marcus. In ſome Editions of Lis, we 
The Denomination of Grave, was equally applied read Claudius inſtead of *Cains; but it is a Miſtake 
to a Pound of Braſs Money, and a Pound of Cop- of the Copyiſts. | 'f 
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3 And each pretended that his Orders ought to be preferred. One General deſpiſed Year of 


the other, and the Troops were divided into two Parties: Till at length the Lieute- R O M E 


nant-Generals in the Army, made an Attempt to eſtabliſh Concord between the two 


Commanders, and ſecure the Obedience of the Army. They prevailed fo far as to M: pam, 
bring them to an Agreement, that each General ſhould command his Day, and the X >:nv:ur- 


Troops obey them alternately. This News was brought to Rome, and Servilius the 
Father, whoſe long Experience had taught him Wiſdom in military Affairs, publickly | 


SERGIUs, Mi- 


faid, That he prayed the Gods, that the Diſcord between the two Tribuncs, might © 


not have more fatal Effects, than the Misfortunes the Republick ſuffered at the Battel of 
Veii. And not only this, but as he plainly foreſaw the Danger which threatened 
Rome, he adviſed his Son to raiſe more Troops, and increaſe the Number of his Men, 
at all Events. Advice, which was very ſerviceable to the Republick. For a few Days 
after, Sergius, who was General for the Day, very imprudently hazarded a Battel, with 
the Aqui and Labicani. The latter pretended Fear, and retired into their Entrench- 
ments. L. Sergius purſued them, and came too near their Camp. He did not know 
chat a body of Troops would come down from the neighbouring Hills: But they came 
like a Torrent, and fell upon him all on a ſudden. The Romans were cut to pieces 
in great Numbers, though they did not fly; they were tumbled over one another, a few 
of them only recovered their Camp, and with great Difficulty. The next Day, being in- 
veſted on all ſides, they left their Entrenchments, and both Generals and Lieutenants, 
with the Cohorts appointed to guard the Standards, fled in a ſhameful manner to Tuſ- 
culum. The reſt of the Army diſperſed, and returned different Ways to Rome, where 
they exaggerated the Loſs the Republick had ſuffered. However, the Apprehenſions 
the People had had of the Misfortune betorchand, very much leſſened the Concern 
of the Publick, and the Trivuncs. Serviliuss Troops ſeemed to be a ready Remedy. 
Couriers were ſent to learn the true State of Affairs! And they brought Word, that 
the Generals, and chief Officers of the Army, with the Enſigns, were ſafe in Tuſcu- 
lum; and that the Enemy had not decamped. So that this News revived the Cou- 
rage of the People, and they were tranſported, at being told, that the Senate had 
ordered a Dictator to be appointed. The young Serwilius, the only Military Tribune 


who continued in Rome, was to nominate him. He named 87 Quintus Servilius his Year of 


Father; and the Dictator in his Turn, made his Son the General of Horſe. 


ROME 


g. XXXVI. Tr1s new Diſpoſition of the Army, gave the Romans new Confidence. CN. 
They were beyond Meaſure delighted to ſee the Command of it lodged in the Hands La 
of a Man, who was famous for ſeveral Victories, and was now Didctator a ſecond vs, Dictator. 


Time. Beſides, his Foreſight of the ill Succeſs of the late Action, made them think 
him inſpired. The Union alſo of a Father and a Son, afforded a very promiſing 
Proſpect. They left Rome at the Head of a new Army; for that which had fled to 
Tuſculum, was recalled. The Dictator went and encamped, at two Miles Diſtance 
from the Enemy: And he then perceived, that the Aqui were grown very negligent 
and preſumptuous, ſince their laſt Succeſs. Reſolving therefore to loſe no Time in 
giving them Battel, he commanded his Cavalry to begin the Attack: And they, after 
a brisk Charge, broke the firſt Ranks of the Enemy. Then the Enſigns of the Le- 
Lions were ordered to advance with Speed againſt the Aqui, who began to give 
Way: And one of them, marching more ſlowly than the DiFator liked, he killed 
him with his own Hands. Upon this the Ardor of the Romans increaſed, and their 
Impetuoſity was fo great, that the Aqui could not ſtand before them. They fled, 
diſperſed, and returned to their Camp. The Romans purſued them cloſely, beſieged 
their Camp, and forced it in leſs Time, and with leſs Loſs, than the Battel had coſt 
them. The Camp, when taken, was plundered, and given up as a free Booty to the 
Soldiers. But this did not hinder the Dictator from purſuing the Enemy in their ſe- 
cond Flight. He was informed, that all the Labicani had periſhed in the Action, and 
rhat the Aqui had choſen Labicum for the Place of their Retreat. Early the next 
Morning therefore, Servilius flew thither, inveſted the Place, took it by Storm, and 


delivered it up to his Army to be plundered. And all theſe Exploits were performed Dia Sic. B. 


wich ſuch Expedition, that Q. Jervilius held the Di&atorſhip but eight Days. He 73 


Livy B. 4. 


87 This is the ſecond Time ©, Servilius Priſcus General of Horſe. Some vive the latter the Sur- 
Fidenas was made Didator. And if we will be- name of Axilla. He is fo called in the Faſt: 5 
eve ſome old Annals, which Livy quotes in Proof lini. But others give him the Surname of Abala. 


of it, the Dictator choſe his own Son to be his 
N | returned 


- 


c. 47. 
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Us, and SP. 
Veruzws, M. Paprrins, Q. 
Military Tri- Military Tribunes. Then the Tribunes of the People revived the old Quarrel about the 


Ka — come in Crowds to it ever ſince. So that the chief Part of the Patricians Eſtates 
Se. Naurius, were Lands, which they had appropriated to themſelves in the conquered Countries. 
baut Tr. And hence proceeded their Greedineſs of Conqueſts: Whilſt few of the Plebeians had 
any Share in the Diſtribution of thoſe Lands. Their Induſtry was thought ſufficient 

ro ſupport them, without Eſtates. But from the Time that the Tribunes of the People 

raiſed the Dignity of the Plebeians, the latter never ceaſed aſpiring at the fame Priyi- 

leges with the Nobility. * Hence the warm Diſputes about the Diſtribution of Lands, 

which were renewed by Intervals, and which were now again revived by two of the 

Tribunes, named Sp. Mæcilius, and Sp. Metilius. They pretended, that the Lands the 
Patricians enjoyed, had been uſurped by them, and not aſſigned them by publick Au- 

thority. And they therefore required, that there ſhould be a new Diviſion of thoſe 

Lands between the Patricians and Plebeians. This was an Affair which nearly con- 

cerned the whole Body of the Nobility ; but the oppoſite Party was to be Judges. 

The Senate therefore being at a ſtand, how to ſtop, or at leaſt ſuſpend the Proceed- 

ings of the Tribunes of the People, held ſometimes publick, and ſometimes private A(- 

ſemblies, and no body could find out an Expedient to ward off this fatal Blow: Till 

at length Appius Claudius, the youngeſt of the Senators, made a Propoſal, which was 

followed. He was the Great-Grand- ſon of the famous Appius Claudius, who came 

from Sabinia to Rome, and from his Great-Grand- father's Time to his own, his Fa- 

mily all along entertained an Hatred to the People. Claudius ſpoke thus. It has 

ever been a Tradition in our Family, which has been conveyed down to me from my An- 

ceſtors, that the proper Way to deſtroy the Tribunes, is to make them the Inſtruments of 
their own Deſtruttion. If we ſet them up one againſt another, we ſhall not fail of 
gaining our Point, which is to make their Attempts abortrve. Theſe Upſtarts ſtill retam 
at Bottom, a Reſpect for the antient Nobility, and if we ſhew them but a little Civility, 
and abate a little of the Diſtance and Reſerve we have ſhewn towards them, it will be 
eaſy to divert them from their Deſigns. They have all of them nothing in view, but 
raiſing their own Fortunes. As ſoon therefore as any of their Body ſha _ to have 
gained an Aſcendant over the reſt, in the Eſteem and Favour of the People, their Fea- 


88 This was the ſecond Tribuneſpip of P. La- Time, in the Year of Rome 331. Livy puts 95 
cretius Tricipitinns, L. Servilias, and Agrippa Me- Rutiliut Craſſus, in the room of Spurius Veturims. 
wenins Lanatus. Sp. Veturins is diſtinguiſhed by But we prefer Diodorus Siculus to him in this par- 


the two Surnames of 72 and Cicuriuus. We ticular. 1. Becauſe the Kutilian Family was 2 
* 


don't find the Name of Lacius Servilins in the old beian: And the Plebeians had not yet been rail 
es of Livy ; and Diodorus Siculus gives him, to the higheſt Offices. And 24ly, Becauſe the Sur- 
by Miſtake, the Prenomen of Caint. Indeed, Cains name of Craſſus was common among the Ve- 
Servilins had already twice Military 7 ribune, turii. ; 
before this Year 336. But the Servilius we are 89 We don't find in Livy the Name of Quintus 


— * this Office bot once, 2 
ig to Lim, an Faſti Capitolini, which call 
this his ſecond Teles bi. Abd therefore this ſe- 
cond Promotion can agree. only with Lucius Ser- 
vilizs, who had been elected Tribune for the firſt 


2 
| 


Fabius Vibulauus among the Military Tribunes for 
this Year 337. But it is probable this is an Omiſſi- 
on of the Copyiſts, becauſe Livy ſays, that mins 
Fabius was raiſed to the Triezneſhip a ſecond I me, 
in the Year 339. | 


Iouſies 


2 
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Jouſtes will ſow Diviſions ON them. And thoſe of them who ſhall deſpair of gaming Year of 


an Intereſt ſuperior to that 0 


their Rivals among the People, will ſeek the Friendſhip . MM E 
and Protection of the Senators, and join with us againſt their Collegues. This Dil- N 
courſe of young Appius met with great Applauſe. The Senate ordered the Conſcript * * 
Fathers, to ſtir up the Tribunes of the People, as much as poſſible againſt the Promo- 2 3 
ters of the new Law. The College of Tribunes then conſiſted of ten Perſons. The Favs, and 
Patricians therefore made it their Buſineſs to gain over a Majority of them to their In- Milan Tri- 
tereſt. They added Promiſes to Entreaties, and Advice to Promiſes. They gave bunes. 
them to underſtand, that they might by this Means lay Obligations on the Senators, 
who knew how to return their good Offices. And in ſhort, they gained their Point 
ſo far, as to draw off fix of them from the Intereſts of the People, and to get a Pro- | 
miſe from them, that they would oppoſe the Intrigues of their Collegues. The next Þ 
Day therefore, the Senate deſignedly cauſed an Information to be brought before them, . 
of the {editions Behaviour of the two Tribunes, Macilins, and Metilius. They were 
accuſed of deſigning to corrupt the People, by making them Preſents, and wicked 
Promiſes, with a view to promote their own ambitious Purpoſes. Some of the old 
Senators made Speeches, and with the Air of Suppliants, let the Tribunes know, That 
the only Refuge the Nobility had left, was to fly to their Protection; That they had 
been eſtabliſhed to defend rhe Opprefled ; That the Patricians had as good a Claim 
to their Aſſiſtance, as the moſt contemptible Citizens; and laſtly, That it would be a 
Glory to their College, for them to ſhew more Courage, in oppoling two unjuſt Col- 
legues, than the latter had ſhewn in troubling the Senate, and railing Diſturbances in 
the Republick. Theſe Words were followed with a general Murmur through the 
whole Senate, and Voices were heard from all Parts, deſiring the Aſſiſtance of the Ti- 
bunes. Then thoſe whom the Patricians had gained over to them, declared, Thar 
ſince the Conſcript Fathers were of Opinion, that the Requeſt of Mæcilius, and Meti- 
lius would, if granted, be the Ruin of the Republick, they would reſolutely oppoſe 
it. Upon which the Senate returned their Thanks to theſe Friends of the Nobility : 
Whilſt the two Authors of the Law made a great Noiſe and Stir among the People. 
They accuſed thoſe who oppoſed them, of having betrayed the Intereſts of the Com- 
mons. They treated them, as Men bought oft by the Senare, and Slaves to the Pa- 
tricians. But all their Clamours ended, in dropping their Requeſt : Though they, 
after all, ſowed the Seeds of thoſe Diviſions, which we ſhall ſee often ſpringing up 
anew in the Republick. | 15 
F. XXXVIII. TaEsE domeſtick Diſputes had like to have been followed by two Year of 
foreign Wars. Cornelius 99 Coſſus, Quinctius Cincinnatus, Valerius Yoluſus, and Fa- R O M E 
bius Vibulanus, were juſt choſen Military Tribunes, and inveſted with the Authority n 
of Conſuls: And in their Time, the Republick was threatened on two fides. The CSaxzLius 
Veientes made Preparations for renewing their antient Enmity againſt Rome, and the ed ; 
Aqui, thoſe indefatigable Enemies to the Romans, notwithſtanding their Loſſes had Cen. 
a plauſible Pretence for taking up Arms again. Nevertheleſs, the Heientes ſuſpended Tvs, Varzzr- 
their | Hoſtilities, out of a religious Scruple. It is well known, that the Hetrurians A tte 
had a great Regard for Prognoſticks. And it happened, that juſt as they were ready VinvIAuvs, 
to declare War, the Tyber overflowed its Banks, and did a great deal of Damage upon —_— Tre 
their Lands. This therefore was enough for the Heads of their Canton to delay the 27%) B. 4. 
War. As for the Aqui, they had been ſo much exhauſted ever ſince their laſt « 49. 
Overthrow by Servilins, three Years ago, that they durſt not ſo much as attempt to : 
relieve Bola, a City dependent upon them. The Bolani, who depended too much 
on the reſt of their Nation, had ravaged the Country of Labicum, a new Roman 
Colony: And it was a Maxim with the Republick, never to deſert its Allies, much 
leſs its Colonies. It therefore ſent Troops to the Aſſiſtance of the Labicani. Which 
of the four Tribunes commanded them, Hiſtory does not inform us; without doubr, 
becauſe the Glory of the Action was ſmall, though the Advantages ariſing from it 
were not contemptible. In ſhort, after a ſlight Engagement, Bola was taken, withour 
any Motions, on the part of the Aqui, in Defence of it. It was a great City, 
and had a large Diſtrict belonging to it, which was now wholly ſubdued by the Ro- 


90 Diodorus Siculus mentions but two Military omits Quinctius Cincinnatus, and Cains Valerius 
* r10unes for this Year 338, namely, Pablins Cor- Potitus Voluſus. | | 


7 A | man. 


nelins Cofſus, and Numerins Fabius Vibulanus. He 
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Year of man. The Diviſion therefore of fo large a Track of Ground, was a freſh Subject of 
ROM E Contention, between the People, and the Nobility. The latter ſeem to have poſſeſ- 
A ſed themſelves of the Lands of this new Conqueſt. But however that be, it is at leaſt 
CoRNELIUS. certain, that one of the Tr ihunes of the People, named Sextus, undertook to offer 4 
— Petition to the People, that a Colony might be ſent to Bola, as one had been to La. 

Cixcmxna- bicum ; thinking by that Means to get the Territory of the former divided amon 
. Ve. the new Inhabitants, as that of the latter had been. But the Patricians, who would 
N and Fa. have been diſpoſſeſſed by this Scheme, had Recourſe again to Appiuss Expedient. 
ius Viv. They raiſed a Diviſion among the Tribunes. The Majority of them proteſted againſt 
— moe Sextius's Petition, and declared, they would not agree, that the People ſhould paſs a 
Law, for making Bola a Colony, without the Conſent of the Senate : So that the Pro. 
ject of one ſingle Tribune of the People, who was oppoſed by all the reſt of his Col- 

legues, came to nothing. | 
Year of N XXXIX. BOLA 9! was indeed retaken the next Year by the Aqui. The 
RO M E new Military Tribunes the Centuries had choſen, were 9? Q. Fabius, Cn. Cornelius, 
CCcxxxix. P. Poſthumins, and L. Valerius. And as ſoon as the Enemy had reinſtated them. 
88 ſelves in the Poſſeſſion of this City, which had been taken from them the laſt Year, 
Cx. Coxne- they fortified it, and ſettled a Garriſon in it, which they called a Colony. The Ro- 
rnb, Fon mans therefore could not avoid ſending an Army againſt the Aqui, who were now 
L. Valar. recovered from their Indolence. The Command of this Army fell by Lot to P. Poſt. 
8 humius. He was a Man of more Valour than Honeſty, and was both very cruel, and 
mw indiſcreet. He had been little known till he came into Office; and had not diſco- 
vered himſelf till he was General. Being both brave, and a Man of Diſpatch, he made 
it his Buſineſs to wear out the Enemy with continual Skirmiſhes; and accordingly ſunk 
their Courage, by haraſſing them with uninterrupted Fatigues. After this he turned 
his Arms againſt Bola. During the Siege, he promiſed his Soldiers the Plunder of 
the City to encourage them, but at the ſame time reſolved to break his Word. Ac- 
cordingly, the Roman Army made themſelves Maſters of the City of Bola, and Poſt- 
bumins, contrary 93 to the Expectations of the Legions, aſſigned over the Spoil of it 
to the publick Treaſury, and delivered it into the Hands of the Quæſtors, who at- 
Zinar. Annal. tended the Army. This Inſincerity alienated the Minds of the Troops from their Ge- 
5 . neral; and an uncommon Accident, joined with this, entirely loſt him the Affections 
Bi, © of all the People, both in the City, and the Camp. The Tribune Sextius continued 
ſtill to ſollicite in Rome, the Law relating to the Diſtribution of the conquered Lands, 
in favour of the People: And during the Diſturbances he occaſioned, Poſthumins was 
recalled to the City, and left his Army encamped. When he came there, he drop- 
d many inconſiderate Expreſſions, in ſeveral Conferences between him and the Tri- 
bunes of the People, in publick, and in the Preſence of the Curiæ. One Day Sextius 
declared ro Poſthumius from The Tribune of Harangues, That he was going to get the 
People to paſs a Law, that the City and Territory of Bola ſhould be divided among 
the Soldiers, who were then in the Field; affirming, that thoſe who had conquered 
them, had the beſt Right to poſſeſs them. To which the imprudent Poſthumus re- 
plied, That his Troops ſhould fare the worſe for it, if any Step of that kind was taken, 
in their. Favour. This threatning was reported with Aggravation, and was not in the 
end approved of, even by the Senators themſelves. And Sextius was a Man of Pe- 
netration; he needed no more to let him into the Character of Poſthumins, and to 
diſcover his too haſty Temper. He immediately concluded, that he might, by pro- 
voking him, draw many unguarded Expreſſions from him, which he might turn to the 
Difadvantage of the General, and all the Patrician Party. For the future therefore 
he addreſſed himſelf to no body but him, in the publick Conferences which were 
held between the Military Tribunes, and the Tribunes of the People. Sextins took a 
Pleaſure in exaſperating Poſthumius, and making him ſay Things, which would give 
| Offence both to the People, and his own Army. And as ſoon as he ſaw the Commons 
9 We have ſpoken elſewhere of the Cy of mark of his having omitted his firſt Tribuneſbip, 

Bola, which was ſituated on the Confines of the which he paſſes over in filence. 21 : 
Eq, and the Latins, Some Geographers think it 93 According to Livy, Poſthamins had promiſed 
ſtood in the Place where Poli now ſtands. the Soldiers, to divide the Plunder and Spoils of the 
| ++ 92 This was the ſecond Time Quintus Fabius Enemy among them ; but after the City was taken, 
Vibulanus was made Military Tribune, according he changed his Mind, and fruſtrated the ExpeQat!- 
to Livy ; who, by declaring this, juſtifies our Re- ons of his Army.” e 
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were enraged againſt both him, and his Party, the artful Tribune harangued the Peo- Year of 
ple, in theſe Words. Romans, you have heard the proud Poſthumius threaten his Sol- R O E 

diers, as ſo many Slaves. And can you then think a Man, thus deſtitute of Reaſon, VR 

more worthy of the Military Tribuneſhip, than your own Tribunes, who do their utmoſt, & Farms. 

10 have the Lands diſtributed, to procure you fruitful Colonies, and to get you an Ho- Sp P. 

nourable Retreat in your old Age? Shall we receive no = & ay at all from the Bat- nouws, and 

tels we fight for you, againſt ſuch cruel and ſenſeleſs Enemies? If this be the Caſe, is it . Witten, 

a Wonder that ſo few of the Tribunes ſhould ſtand up in your Defence? What have they Trivanes, © 

to expect from you, Honours ? Ton beſtow them upon your Enemies. Poſthumius's Di- 

phos have indeed provoked you, but if you were to give your Suffrages this Moment, 

jon would prefer him, and others like him, before your moſt zealous. Protectors? This 

was an artful Diſcourſe ; which turned the Minds of the Commons, in fayour of their 

Tribunes, and brought them off from the Partiality they had hitherto ſhewn the No- 

bility, in Elections. Thus ſtood Affairs at Rome, when Poſthumius reſolved to re- 

turn to his Camp. Bur he was nor yet arrived, when an Account was brought thi- 

ther of the Speeches he had made before the People, and the Threatnings he had ut- 

tered againſt his Army: Upon which, all the Troops were filled with Rage; but one 

of the Soldiers diſtinguiſhed himſelf more than the reſt, by his Clamours. One 

of the Quæſtors therefore, named Seſtins, thinking it neceſſary to ſtifle the Sedition in 

its Birth, ordered a Lictor to ſeize the mutinous Soldier. But his fellow-Soldiers im- 

mediately took up Stones, and without Regard to the Q#u2ſtor's Dignity, threw them 

at his Head, and killed him. And then, See, faid the Rebels, how the Threatnings Sonar. Annal. 
of the General, rebound upon his principal Officer ! The News of this raſh and wicked 7: 
Attempt was ſoon carried to Rome,; which Poſthumius was obliged to leave, in 

order to go and appeaſe the Sedition: But his Preſence only increaſed it. We have 

already obſerved, That the Roman Generals were abſolute in the Field, and that there 

lay no Appeal from their Sentences. And as Poſthumins was always in Extremes, he 

carried his Proſecutions too-far, in relation to the Aſſaſſination of Seftzus, and the Re- 

volt of his Troops. He revived a kind of Execution, which has yet been but once 

mentioned, in the whole Courſe of this Hiſtory. This was to throw the Criminal 

into a ſhallow Water, to cover him with an Hurdle, and to lay Stones upon it, to 

preſs him down till he was drowned. And as this was a flow Death, and thoſe who 

ſuffered it cried out tertibly, the Soldiers flocked round the preſent Criminals, and 

would not ſuffer them to be executed. At this the Judge, tranſported with Rage, 

came down from his Tribunal, to diſperſe the Multitude which was gathered toge- 

ther, or if he could, to puniſh them. The Lictors and Centurions, who attended 

him, fell upon the Company of the Mutineers, and beat them aſide, ro make Way for 

him: Upon which the Fury of the Soldiers was too great, to regard either Duty, or 

Decency. They took up Stones, threw them at their General, and knocked him on 

the Head. Thus fell a Military Tribune, one of the chief Magiſtrates of the 5 57 | 

lick, and a General of an Army, whoſe indiſcreet Expreſſions, Pride, Haughtineſs of 'F 
Carriage, and Breach of Promiſe, brought him by Degrees to an untimely End. The 4 
firſt Inſtance of the kind, from the Foundation of Rome, to this Time; but hereafter 4 
we ſhall more than once meet with the like, which were partly owing to that Repub- 

lican Liberty, which indulged Seditions in the City, from whence they communicated 


themſelves to the Camp. 
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Year of Fg. I. FTER the tragical End of General Poſthumius, the civil Diſſentions in 
ROME A Rome increaſed. The Military Tribunes, who reſided in the City, did 
their utmoſt to revenge the Death of their Collegue, who was baſely af. 

Q. Fanws, ſaſſinated by his own Troops : And which ſeems ſtrange, thoſe rebellious Soldiers, who 


— Posr- had polluted themſelves with the Blood of their Commander, were protected by the 


CCC XXXIX. 
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numws, and Tribunes of the People. The Military Tribunes demanded of the Senate, that Infor- | 


| Ml Tl mations ſhould be ordered to be lodged againſt the Aſſaſſines, but in vain. The Con- 


bunes. ſeript Fathers had another Affair in view, in which they thought themſelves more ' 


nearly concerned. This was to avoid another Election of Military Tribunes, at leaſt 
for the next Year. Their Intention was to re-eſtabliſh the Government upon its an- 


tient Foot, and to get two how ty elected. And indeed, if they had made an Order | | 


for ſearching for the Criminals in the Army, they would have had Reaſon to fear, 

that the Centuries would immediately have elected ſuch new Military Tribunes out of 

the Plebeians, as would have had Credit enough to ſcreen rhe guilty Soldiers. They 
therefore made a Regulation, that Conſuls ſhould be choſen by the Centuries, aſſembled 

in the Campus Martius. But this Decree was attacked by the Tribunes of the People, 

who oppoſed it. The Affair was drawn out to a great Length; and the Republick 

Interregnum. fell into an Interregnum. This gave the Senate Hopes, that they ſhould gain their 
1 Point. And indeed, Fabius Vibulanus one of the Governors of the City, during the 
FR O E Interregnum, aſſembled the Comitia by Centuries ; which choſe M. Cornelius Coſſus, 
CCCXL. and L. Furius Medullinus, Conſuls. They were both good-natured Men; and were 
not thought capable of being extremely rigorous, in puniſhing the Soldiers who were 
vs Cob and guilty of the Murder of their General. And therefore the Senate, People, and Army, 
L. Fuzxus all concurred in nominating them, ro make Enquiry into the Crime. It was neceſ- 
1 fary to make an Example of ſome; but it was done with Moderation. Puniſhment 
Livy B. 4 Was inflicted on only a very ſmall Number of the Criminals: And they fell by their 
. 51. own Hands ; ſo that the Axes of the Lifors were not ſtained with their Blood. 
| Nevertheleſs, this great Moderation did not appeaſe the factious Spirit of the 7 
They thought it a proper Time to demand, that a Colony of Plebeians ſhould be ſent 

to Bola, to divide the Lands belonging to it. Mat, ſaid the Populace, will the Senate 

be ftriftly Obſervant of the Laws then only, when ſome unhappy Plebeians are to be pu- 

wiſhed ; whilſt the Laws which have been ſo long drawn up in our Favour by our 
Tribunes, fill continue ineffeftual ? And it muſt be confeſſed, that the Patricuans 

| themſelves would have ated with more Wiſdom, if they had ſuffered the Lands of 

Hola to be divided among the People. By that Means, they would have appeaſed the 

enraged Minds of the Commons, and farisfied their greedy Deſires of having ſome 

Lands of their own. Beſides, this perhaps might have diverted the Demand the Peo- 

ple made to the utter Ruin of the Nobility, That the Plebeians ſhould have their equal 

Share of the Lands, the Patricians had uſurped. And indeed, was it not very unrea- 

ſonable, that the Commonalty ſhould not only be excluded from all the Advantages 

of the old Conqueſts, but likewiſe deprived of a Territory newly conquered, which 4 

ſmall Number of Patricians were going to take Poſſeſſion of? The Senate continued 

ſteady, and the People were not ſuffered to have any Share in a Territory, which they 

had purchaſed with a great deal of Blood. This therefore only increaſed their Pretenſi- 

ons to a general Diſtribution of all the Lands, and we ſhall ſoon fee them renewed 

wich more Fury than ever. But in the mean time it was neceſſary, that this People, 


Þ ill treated, ſhould march againſt the Volſei, under the Conduct of the gens 
4 a ; 
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rius. They had over-run the Country of the Hernici, and plundered it. But upon Year of 
the Approach of the Roman Army, the Enemy diſappeared : So that Furius marched R O M E 
againſt ' Ferentinum, which was a different City from that in which the Latins held 8 2 
their Aſſemblies. It belonged to the HVolſci, and the beſt part of their Army had fled M. Conx ETI. 
thither for Refuge. It was immediately taken without Reſiſtance, but there was very 7* Dossus, and 
little Booty in it. The Enemy, who deſpaired of being able to defend it, carried off eee 
all their Effects, in the Night. As for the City and its Territory, they were doubt- vus, Conſuls. 
leſs given the Hernici, to make them Amends for the Loſſes they had ſuſtained by the 

Irruptions of the Yolſcr. 

F. II. As well ſatisfied as the People were with the Moderation of the Conſuls, the Yer of- 
Senate had not leſs Reaſon to be ſo, with the Wiſdom of the Tribunes of the People. RO M E 
Theſe did not make any Oppoſition to the Election of new Conſuls ; So that 2 Q. CCCXLI. 
Fabius, and L. Furius were choſen : And the Publick would have enjoyed a perfect ox Ons 
Peace, during their Adminiſtration, if one L. Tilius had not been advanced to the and IL. Furr. 
Tribuneſhip. He was of a Family, which always declared openly againſt the Nobility, . Confule 
One of his Anceſtors had been made Tribune of the People, when the Tribuneſhip was 
firſt erected. And ſince him there had been many {cili; in the College of Tribunes, 
who had all ſignalized themſelves by gaining ſome Advantage over the Patricians. 

L. Icilius therefore, that he might not degenerate from the Zeal of his Anceſtors, in Lien B. 4. 

rocuring the Advancement of the People, reſumed the Affair of the Diſtribution of © 5* 
bes with ſuch Warmth, that every body believed he would purſue it, even to an 
open Sedition. In the mean Time, Rome was viſited with a Plague: But the Cala- 
mities it brought with it, were not ſo great as thoſe which were feared from the Plots 
of the Tribune. However, the Contagion interrupted the Courſe of his Fury. Every 
one retired Home, ſhut himſelf up in his Houſe, and was wholly employed in en- 
deayouring to preſerve himſelf from the Diſtemper : And indeed, there were few died 
in the City, bur Abundance fell ſick. Now it happened, that a Plague was generally 
ſucceeded by a Famine in Rome. Almoſt all theſe honourable Citizens were then 
but ſo many Husbandmen, who left their Lands untilled, whenever epidemical Diſtem- 
pers raged among them. And if only one Harveſt was loſt, Rome was immediately 
reduced to very great Want, 5 

Tux Scarcity was therefore very ſenſibly felt in the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of Year of 
M. 3 Papirius, and C. Nautius: And it would have cauſed more Deſolation in Rome & O M E 
than the laſt Year's Plague had done, if Care had not been taken to fetch Corn from Sl. 
the ſide of Hetruria, and the Country along the Tyber. The Romans applied them- M. Pariaids, 
ſelves likewiſe to a new Colony of the Samnites, who had made themſelves Maſters and C. Nau. 


of Capua ſome little Time before, and had juſt then ſeized Cumæ, and driven out the FS TO 
Greeks from thence, who had founded it. But theſe Robbers treated them very in- Liey B. 4. 
0. 52. 


humanly. They forbad the Roman Merchants carrying away any Corn from the 
Country they had invaded. But in Sicily they met with more Humanity. The petty 
Kings, who were Sovereigns of the ſeveral Cantons of this fertile Iſland, gave the 
Roman Envoys all the Aſſiſtance they could: Notwithſtanding that the Ambaſſadors 
of the Republick were not all Men of the ſame Diſtinction, as formerly. The Romans 
had hitherto ſent none inferior to Senators, to negotiate a Supply of Proviſions with 
Strangers. But now the Plague and the Famine had left Rome deſtitute, and the 
Conſuls could only find Senators enough, to E one at the Head of each Embaſſy, 
and only joined two Knights with him, in his Commiſſion. Nevertheleſs the City 
was ſufficiently ſupplied, and by a ſignal Happineſs, continued yet undiſturbed by any 
Commotions, either at Home, or Abroad. | | , 


1 There were formerly ſeveral Cities of this and Caius Furiut that of Pacilus. We cannot be 
Name in Italy. There was one in Hetruria, the too exact in obſerving the Surnames of Families, 
Ruins of which are yet to be ſeen at. Ferenti, near in order to avoid the Confuſion, which otherwiſe 
Viterbo; another in Apulia, or La Pozille, in the would appear in the Succeſſion of Conſulſpips, there 
Neighbourhood of Florenza ; And a third, in the being ſeveral Perſons called by the fame Name, 
Country of the Yelſci, which continues to have the and who differ only in their Prænomina, and Sur- 
ſane Name to this very Day: Beſides the Ferenti- names. 


num of the Latims, which we have mentioned ſe- 3 Marcus Papirius has the Surname of Magilla-, 
veral Times, | nus, which was then common in the Papirian Fa- 


2 Qzintus Fabius had the Surname of Ambuſtus, mily. C. Nautius has that of Kutilus. 
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Year of F. III. Bur fo various and changeable was the Fate of the Romans, that they were 
XR O VE no ſooner delivered from one publick Calamity, but they fell into another. As ſoon 
SU as the Plague and the Famine ceaſed in Rome, War, and civil Broils, laid it deſolate. 
M. ZAmivs, M. Anmilius 4 and C. Valerius were on | The Aqui then renewed their 
8 — V4- uſual Incurſions into the Territories of the Hernici and Latins. The Holſci had alſo 
fals. * joined theſe Enemies of the Republick, not indeed by any general and legal Conſent 
of the Nation, but by having given Leave to any of their Youth, that pleaſed, to ſerve 

in the Army of the Aqui. The News of theſe Hoſtilities, made it neceſſary for 

Liey B. 4. the Conſuls to oppoſe them with Roman Forces: And C. Valerius, to waoſe Lot it 
. 53. fell, to go upon this Expedition, was already beginning to raiſe Levies; when Mænius 
the Tribune had recourſe to the old Artifices of his Predeceſſors, in order to obtain a 
Diſtribution of Lands in favour of the People. He oppoſed the raiſing any Troops 

among the Citizens: So that the Conſul durſt not now force any body to take Arms. 

By this Means, the Enemies of Rome had their free Courſe. They came and inſulted 

the Romans, very near Rome it (elf, and took from them the Fort of 5 Carventum. 

The Shame of this provoking Inſult fell upon the Tribune Mænius. The Senate was 

enraged at it, and his own Collegues deſerted him. They were angry at his having 

made ſo unſeaſonable a Proteſtation: And the taking of a Fortreſs, almoſt before theit 

Faces, gave them the better Authority to thwart Meniuss Deſigns: But he was re- 

ſolved to hold it out to the laſt Extremity. The Conſul told the People, that the pre- 

ſent Confuſion, and whatever future Calamities might happen, were ſolely to be 

aſcribed to Mæniuss Obſtinacy. The latter declared, That the Obſtinacy of the Pa- 

tricians, in keeping to themſelves the Lands, to which the Citizens had as good a 

Right as they, was the ſole Cauſe of all the Misfortunes which threatened Rome ; and 

that as ſoon as the Nobility did Juſtice, - he would deſiſt. But at length the reſt 


of the Tribunes put an end to Diſputes, which were ſo deſtructive of the publick | 


Good. They all nine made a Decree againſt the Pretenſions of this ſingle Collegue, 
and declared, they would aſſiſt the Conſul in puniſhing all thoſe of the People, who 
refuſed to obey his Orders. Then Yalerius raiſed an Army, without any Oppoſition: 
The only Trouble he had in it was, the impriſoning ſome Mutineers, who called upon 
Maænius the Tribune for Aſſiſtance. When the Troops had taken the military 
Oaths, they marched towards Carventum : And though they had bur little Affection 
for their General, they behaved themſelves bravely at the retaking of the Fort. They 
drove out the few Soldiers the Enemy left for irs Defence, and took Poſſeſſion of it. 
The Romans had indeed no great Battels to fight before the Place: The greateſt part 
of the Garriſon were gone our for Booty: But the Spoils they found there were not 
contemptible. The Enemy had there amaſſed together, as in a Place of Security, all 
the Booty they had taken for a long Time before. The Roman Army hoped it would 
have been given up to them, for Plunder : But the Conſul did not think his Soldiers 
deſerved theſe Favours at his Hands. He fold every Thing at the beſt Rate, and re- 
turned the Money to the Quæſtors, to be put into the publick Treaſury. And then 
he told his Soldiers, who were covetous of Booty, that when they had learned to 
come readily into the Levies, they ſhould then have their Share of the Spoil. This 
Reproof, together with the Diſappointment, enraged the Troops againſt their Gene- 


ral; but he had no farther Occaſion for their Service. The Aqui returned no 


more into the Field, and the Conſul led back his Troops to Rome. Where, as his 
Expedition had been both honourable in it ſelf, and of great Service to the Republick, 
the Honour of an Ovation was decreed him: But in his Proceſſion, on this Occaſion, 
the Soldiers revenged themſelves on their General. It was common enough in Tri- 
umphs, for che victorious Soldiers to ſing fatyrical Verſes, upon him who triumphed. 
But in Yalerinss Ovation, there was ſomething fingular. The Legions divided them- 
ſelves into two Bodies, like two Choirs; and whilſt one made the Air reſound with 
Songs againſt the General, the other ſung Verſes in praiſe of Mænius. Theſe coarle 
and artſeſs Verſes, expreſſed the favourable Opinion the Army had of the one, and 
their Diſreſpect for the other. The People likewiſe joined with them, and Manwss 


4 The Faſti Capitolini, and Diodoras Siculus, legue C. Valerius has two Surnames given him, 
give /Emilins the Pranmomen of Manins, and not Potitus, and Voluſus. F 

that of Marcus, which is given him by Livy and 5 Stephens ſpeaks of a City of Carventum, Nate 
Caſſiodorus. His Surname is Mamerciuns. His Col- wr, which he places in Latium. 
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Name made them leap for Joy. Theſe popular Acclamations, in favour of a ſeditious Year of 
Tribune, made the Senate afraid, that if there ſhould be another Election of Military R O M E 
Tribunes, Maænius the Plebeian would be one. But they happily prevailed, in having 8 


the Comitia held by Centuries, to chooſe Conſuls, and not Military Tribunes. Cx. Conns- | 
6. IV. Tux Choice of the People fell upon Cp. 5 Cornelius, and L. Firius. In this . 


me Nobility gained an Advantage over the People; but they, in return, took care to (1s. 
guard againſt the Encroachments of the Nobility. In the Comitia by Tribes, they 
choſe ſuch Men Tribunes, as were zealous in their Intereſt, and nor eaſy to be diſ- 
united. The three who ſignalized themſelves moſt, were all of the ſame Name, and 
of a Family, which had always been devoted to the Intereſts of the Commonalty : 
They were all three Jcilii. The Tribuneſhip was, in a manner, hereditary in their Fa- 
mily, and whenever there had been an Lcilius in that Office, the Nobility had received 
ſome Blow, to the Diminution of their Authority. The three Relations, who at pre- 
ſent enjoyed it, made themſelves Maſters of the whole College, and ſucceeded in the 
important Scheme which they had laid, in favour of the Plebeian Party. The Quz- 
ton ſbip was then the ſecond Poſt of Honour in the Republick : And though the Num- 
ber of the Quæſtors had been increaſed, and the Commons were expreſly permitted by 
Law, to ſtand for the Q#ſtorſDip as well as the Patricians, yet the People had hi- 
therto ſhewn ſuch Moderation towards the Nobility in their Elections, as to chooſe 
none but Nobles. But the [cii4 emboldened the People, to overlook a Conſideration, 
which ſtood in the Way of their Advancement: And they found the Multitude diſ- 
poſed beforehand to enter into their Meaſures. They had been offended at the Senate's 
having refuſed to let them chooſe Military Tribunes, rather than Conſuls ; and at their 
not being able to place their dear Mænius, among the Heads of the Republick. So 
that it was eaſy for the Icilii to ſtir up the People to revenge themſelves, in the Elec- 
tion of Quæſtors. Me, ſaid they, will never undertake any thing for you, if you dare 
do nothing for our Honour in the next Comitia. The Laws give you a Power to chooſe 
ome Quzſtors out of the Plebeians, as well as out of the Patricians. The generous Re- 
gard therefore which you ſhall ſhew towards us, in your Comitia for chooſmg Quæſtors, 
will encourage us to put in Execution the vaſt Schemes we have formed for your Ad- 
vancement. Reſentment and Ambition encouraged the People to venture to take this 
firſt Step towards aggrandizing themſelves. Of the four Quæſtors, which they had a 
Right to chooſe, they took three out of the Plebeians. Their Names were Q. Shins, 
P. Cælius, and P. Pupius. Cæſo Fabius was the only Patrician now raiſed to the 
Quzſtorſhip. The Joy this unexpected Step gave the common Citizens, is not to 
be imagined. They immediately promiſed themlelycs Conſulſbips, and Triumphs: And 
indeed, the Quæſtor ſhip to which they then raiſed themſelves, was the firſt Step, by 
which we ſhall ſee ſo many Plebeian Families, mount up to the greateſt Honours in 
the Republick. As for the Nobility, they could not conceal their Deſpair. They 
could never ſpeak of the Victory the People had gained over them, without Rage. 
They were heard to ſay, To what Purpoſe are we at ſo much Care and Expence in the 
Education of our Children, if they are deprived of thoſe Dignities which only their An- 
ceſtors enjoyed ? Shall our Families have no other diſtinguiſhing Poſts, but thoſe among the 
Pontifices and the Salii ? Shall all Employments of Authority and Credit be in common with 
us, and other Citizens, and ſhall we have nothing peculiar to us but the Prieſthood ? But 
the Triumphs of the People, and the Mortification of the Nobility, ſerved only to 
keep up the Miſunderſtandings between the two Bodies. The Plebeians thought they 
had a Right to put in a Claim to every Thing, and a Power to gain whatever they 
pretended to, by the Help of the three Icilii. Beſides, the Quaſtorſbip, of which 
they were now in Poſſeſſion, made them proud: So that their Ambition increaſed, in 
Proportion with their Power. The People, encouraged by their Tribunes, eaſily per- 
ſuaded themſelves, that now they had decreed themſelves the Quæſtorſbip, they might 
very well aſpire at the Military Tribuneſbip. This was the Point the Tribunes of the 
People had in view; they ſtirred up the Commonalty to form Pretenſions to it, purely 
with Deſign to gain that Honour to chemſelves. In ſhorr, the Senate were already 
Preparing to paſs a Decree for the Election of Conſuls, when the Icilii oppoſed it. 


6 Inſtead of Cneius Cornelius Coſſus, we read in to enjoy the Honours of the Conſulſpip; it is cer- 
Diodorus of Sicily, Cneins Pompeius. But beſides rain, by the Silence of the Hiſtorians, and antient 
that, the Pompeian Family, which was originally Annals, that it was not at this Time a Family of 
Plebeian, could not be admitted, in theſe Times, any Diſtinction in the Republick. Th 
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Year of They demanded, that the Republick ſhould be governed the next Year by Military 

ROM E Tribunes. Upon this, the Diſputes grew warm berween the Conſcript Fathers, and 

c A, the College of Tribunes. But the ctlii were not Men of a tractable Temper, who 

Cx. Coxxe- Would ly give up any Point: And their Offices empowered them to thwart all the 

£04 and I. Deſigns of the Conſuls. This was the Situation of Affairs at Rome, when, happily 

en Con for the Tcilti, News was brought thither, thawthe confederated Yolſci and Aqui had 

| entered the Country of the Latins, and Hernici, in Arms. The Senate therefore or- 

dered Levies to be made. The Conſuls prepared to raiſe them, but the Tribunes op- 

poſed it: And from that Time, the [cilit never loſt fight of the two Conſuls. Two 

of the three took upon them to purſue the Conſuls, in every Step they ſhould take, and 

to ſtick cloſely each to his Man. They were active, vigilant, and Men of Courage. 

The third [cilius undertook to keep the People within Bounds, or to ſtir them up to 

Commotions, by his Harangues, as he judged proper: And this Diſtribution of Em- 

ployments, among the three Relations, was of great Service to their Party. The Coy. 

is neither durſt raiſe the Levies, nor aſſemble the Comitia by Centuries, for the 

Election of Conſuls. Every thing ſeemed to favour the Plebeian Party, when this 

further News was brought to Rome, that the Fort of Carventum was retaken by the 

Aqui. Upon this, the completing the Levies was preſſed with great Earneſtneſ; . 

And the Tribunes took Advantage of it. They were ſounded, and ſollicited, not to 

throw any Difficulties in the Way of raiſing the Troops, for this once at leaſt. But 

they ſtood their Ground, both againſt the Storms which threatened Rowe, and the 

Hatred of the Publick : And in ſhort, the Senate was forced to give Way. They 

conſented, that the Republick ſhould be governed the next Year by Military Tribunes, 

choſen by the Centuries ; but they added a Clauſe, which entirely fruſtrated the ſecret 

Expectations of the Icilli. The Decree they paſſed, was this; That none of the pre- 

ſent Tribunes of the People, ſhould either be choſen Military Tribunes, or continued 

in their Offices the next Year. But though the T7ih1nes were probably diflatisfed 

with the Decree, yet they diſſembled it, the, better to conceal their Ambition, All 

was quiet in the State, the Army was raiſed, which was to march againſt the Aqui: 

And the Conſuls, according to ſome, both marched to recover Carventum. But others 

ſay, that one of them continued in Rome. Be that as it will, the Romans loſt 

ga a great deal of Time in attacking the Fort, and they raiſed the Siege. However, 

they fell upon Yerrugo, a City in the Territory of the Yolſci, which the Romans had 

formerly fortified, and which had returned to the Dominion of its old Maſters. It 

was taken, and plundered, as the Territories of both the CE and Volſci were, by 

the Roman Army, without Oppoſition. In the mean while the Time came for pro- 

ceeding to the Elections at Rome. The Senate had given the People Leave to choole 

Military Tribunes, inſtead of Conſuls. And the Commons were inclined to make 

choice of Plebeians ; but the Nobility dreaded nothing ſo much, as ſeeing Commoners 

at the Head of the Republick. What then was to be done? The Patricians made 

uſe of Artifice, to avoid a Blow which would have been more grievous to them, 

than ſeeing the Quæſtorſbip in the Hands of ignoble Citizens. They engaged ſome 

mean Citizens, who had neither Merit nor Weight, to ſtand Candidates for the Mi- 

litary Tribuneſhip. Theſe made a ſtrong Party, which was backed with the Intereſt 

of the Nobility : But the People were aſhamed to put the Government of the Roman 

Year of State in ſuch contemptible Hands. They therefore pitched upon three illuſtrious 

ROM E Patricians, C. Julius Iulus, P. Cornelius Coſſus, and C. Servilius Ahala. By this means, 

C,, che Tribunes of the People, who had gained a Point upon the Nobilicy, in gerting 

CTvrws Military Tribunes, were now mortified in their Turn, by the Patricians, who had ſo 

Ivivs, P. far ſucceeded, as to have none choſen, but Men of their own Body: Though, after 

CorveLWs all, this Victory could not be laſting. As Affairs now ſtood at Rome, the Nobility 
C. Szxv1.1- were upon the decline, and it could not be long ere the People prevailed. 

Nins , F. V. Tris Election of three Patricians to govern Rome, was what ſcarce any Body 

ec expected; and their Adminiſtration was not ſo happy, as there was Reaſon to hope it 

would be. None of the Tribunes of the People i kt raiſed any ſeditious Diſturban- 

ces in their time; but the Senate does not ſeem to have had Regard enough for them. 

The Yolſti renewed the War again. The Hopes of Conqueſt, and Deſire of Re- 

venge, animated them to it. The Romans had not ſucceeded the laſt Year in their 

Attempt upon Carventum, and the Fort, which till continued in the Hands of the 

Volſei, favoured their Incurſions, and was a Check upon the Romans. Belides, thei 
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old Enemies of the Republick, had drawn over to themſelves ſome of her new Al- Year of 
lies. The Yolſci had juſt ſent a Deputation to the Antiates, to draw them off from & O M E 
the Romans. What, (aid they to them, have you ſhut your ſelves up within 2 1 


and given the Romans free Admittance into your Country, which they have 
What ? Has not the taking of Verrugo raiſed your Fealouſy ? Have you ſuffered 


aid Waſte ? C. Juris 


the Romans, not only to ſend. Armies, but likewiſe to plant Colonies among you ? Shall Cossus, and 
Foreigners poſſeſs your Lands, which they have divided among themſelves ? Shall they C. Sexvn:- 


give away Ferentinum, one of your Cities, to the Hernici > The fame Deputies were 


Military Tri- 


likewiſe ſent by the Holſci, to ſeveral other Cantons in their Neighbourhood. And as bunes. 


faſt as they ſtirred up any People againſt the Romans, they immediately inliſted their 
Youth, and obliged them to march. In ſhort, the Rendezvous of their Army was by 
Antium. They encamped there, and there waited for the Roman Army. Rome had 
taken the Alarm, upon the firſt Report of theſe Preparations, and perhaps, with a 
little more Concern, than ir ſhould have done. Ar leaſt the Senate might have ſpared 
the Affront they put upon the Military Tribunes, who were, in their Year, the natu- 
ral Generals of the Troops of the Republick : But they had recourſe to their uſual 
Remedy, under ſudden Misfortunes. They ordered a Dictator to be nominated. But 
the three Military Tribunes had already drawn Lots about the Command of the Ar- 
my, and it had fallen to Julius and Cornelius to be Generals, and to Serwilius to con- 
tinue in Rome, to keep the City in good Order: So that the two Generals were affronted 
at the Diſtruſt ſhewn of their Conduct, before it had been put to the Trial. They 
thought themſelves able Commanders enough to carry on a War, againſt Enemies, 
which had been ſo often overcome. In ſhort, Julius and Cornelius obſtinately refuſed 
to nominate a Dictator, and inſiſted upon being Generals themſelves. And the Diſ- 
pute was carried to ſo great a height, that the 722 Fathers thought themſelves 
obliged to interpoſe the Authority of the Tribunes of the People. They complained to 
them of the Diſobedience of the Military Tribunes. They put them in mind, that 
Conſuls themſelves had been forced, by their Orders, to ſubmit to the Senate. It was 
a double Pleaſure to the College of The Tribunes of the People, to ſee themſelves made 
the Arbitrators in the Diſputes of the Nobility, and to leave laſting Diviſions among 
the Patricians. When therefore theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates were deſired ro pur an 
end to the Diſpute, they made a malicious and inſolent uſe of the Advantage, the Se- 
nate gave them over themſelves. ho are we, ſaid they, but vile Plebeians, contemp- 
tible Creatures, mean Citizens, who are not fit to live in civil Society)? When the Peo- 
ple ſhall think fit to place us in the higheſt Poſts in the Republick, we ſhall then know 
how to ſubdue you by force, and put an end to your Diviſions. Till that time, you have 
nothing to expect from us. Tou invade all other Offices: And if that be wanting to 
make you agree, uſurp the Tribuncſhip of the People too. This Refuſal exceedingly 
perplexed the Senate. It became daily more and more neceſſary to enter into a War 
with the Volſci, and the Republic wanted a General to command her Armies. The 
Senators often aſſembled; but as they inſiſted on having a Dictator, ſo were Julius 
and Cornelius obſtinate in refuſing to nominate one. At length, C. Servilius the third 
Military Tribune, extricated the Republick out of this Difficulty, and delivered his 
Opinion thus. My Silence hitherto has not proceeded from any Indifference towards the 
Welfare of the Publick. Is it excuſable in any Citizen to neglect the Intereſts of his 
Country? I kept Silence in Deference to my Collegues ; and ſhould have continued to do 
fo, if their Diſputes with the Senate did not tend to the Ruin of the Republick. I have 
waited with Patience, and longed for the happy Moment, which ſhould bring them 2 

Reaſon. But their Obſtinacy is invincible. 1 cannot therefore think my ſelf at Liberty, 
to carry my Deference for them any farther., Rome is dearer to me than my Col- 
lues. For which Reaſon, ] declare, that if the Senate perſiſts in having a Dictator, I 
will name one to-morrow Night. If any think fit to oppoſe this, under Pretence, that 
the Comitia will not then have given the laſt Santtion to the Decree, as the Law re- 


quires : I declare 7 the Authority of the Senate, ſhall be a Law to me. Theſe Words 
| way” were 


7 There was a Diſtinction in old Nome, be- 1. The Oppoſition of the Tribunes of the People. 
tween a Decree of the Senate, Senatusr-Conſultum, 2. Their delaying to put it in execution, till it ad 
and the Authority, or Will, of the Senate, Autori- been more fully examined. 3. The regiſtring the 
% Senarus, There were ſeveral Things that hin- Decree at an improper Hour, that is, about the 
dered a Decree from having the Force of a Law. Cloſe of the Day, or at Sun-ſet. 4. The Augars 
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Year of were received with great Applauſe; and Jervilins, without Oppoſition, nominated 

ROM E p. Cornelius Rutilus to be Diftator, who choſe Serwilius to be his General of Horſe, 

hy. <4 Thus was the Moderation of this Military Tribune rewarded. He renounced a leſſer 

P. Coxnzre- Honour, and received a greater. It may be laid, that the Dictator, and General of 

vs Rurirus, Horſe, wanted nothing to increaſe their Glory, but a more formidable Enemy to con- 
Dictator. : : 

wo tend with. Only one Battel was fought with the Holſci near Antinm, where they 

were put to flight, and the Victory of the Romans was complete. The gaining this 

eaſy Victory, was alſo followed by the taking of a little Fort, upon the Borders of the 

8 Lake Fucinus, on that fide of it, where it overflows a part of the Territory of the 

Volſti : And in the Fort were taken three thouſand Priſoners. The reſt of the Ene- 

my's Army left the Field, and gave up their Lands to be plundered by the Romans. 

Year of Thus ended a Campaign, in which Rome had the Advantage, but which brought only a 

ROM E ſmall Degree of Honour to the General. When the Dictator laid down his Office, 

8 the Military Tribunes reaſſumed theirs. And as they had been treated unworthily by 

C. Juerws the Senate, they vented their Rage againſt the whole Body of the Patricians, of which 

Toros, P. they themſelves were a part. It belonged to theſe Magiſtrates, to propoſe what ſort of 

vo 1 Comtiaſhould be held for the next Election; and they, without mentioning the Con- 


Cos sus, and 


C. Sex ſila Comitia to the Senate, for the electing of Conſuls, ordered the Centuries to be 
Millers +» aſſembled, for electing Military Tribunes. The Nobility therefore, for fear the People 
bunes. demanding, that the Azſpices ſhould be conſulted and C. Hoſtilius Mancinns were Conſuls, the) Lake 
before it was promulged. 5. The Places not be- Fucinus overflowed its Banks five Miles, every 
ing duly conſecrated, according to Law, where the Way. Pliny, B. 31. c. 3. ſpeaks of a Rivuler, 
Aſſembly was held. 6. The Senate's not having which he calls Amnis Pitonius, and which ſome 
been aſſembled in due Form, or by a Magiſtrate, Geo raphers call Giovenco: And ſays, that this lit- 
who had a Right to convene it. 7. The Senate's tle River, which runs from the Apennine Hills, be- 
being aſſembled on one of thoſe Days, which were tween the Territories of the Marſi, and the Pe/;gy;, 
excepted by Religion. In caſe of any one of theſe diſcharged it ſelf into the Lake Fucinus, without 
Defects, the Senatus-conſultum did not paſs for mixing with the Waters of it; After which it ſunk 
ſuch, nor was it thought a lawful Decree, Never- into the Earth, and ran as far as Tibur, under 
theleſs it was regiſtred, as a Regulation made by Ground. There, ſays he, it came out of the Ground 
the Senate, and the Reviſal of the Decree was re- again, and was conveyed to Rome by an Aque- 
ferred to the People, who ratified it, or declared duct made on Purpoſe, nine Miles long. Some 
it null, as they found it for their Intereſt. Dio ſay Aucus Marcius built this Aqueduct: But others 
Caſſius confirms this Cuſtom, B. 55. Quod fi forte aſcribe it to another Marcius, as we ſhall ſee here- 
uſu venerit, ut non tam multi, quam opus erat, con- after. The latter at leaſt repaired it; and from him 
venirent, Senatus quidem habebatur, Decretumqne the Water was called Aqua Marcia. Dio Caſſins 
perſcribebatur, non tamen quaſi ratum effectum ba- tells us, B. 60. that the Emperor Claudius attempt- 
bebatur. Sed erat audoritas, ut Senatus ſententia ed in vain to convey the Water of the Lake Hu- 
nota ac teſtata eſſet. Tale enim quiddam vis hujus cinus through the Hills, into the Tyber, in order to 
verbi declarat, quod uno verbo grece exprimi non make it navigable: But the Impoſſibility of the 
poteſt. Quod etiam obſervatum eſt, fi quando in loco Thin has made ſome with Reaſon believe, that 
aliquo non legitimo, aut die non 1doneo, aut non le- the iſtorian miſtakes the Tyber, for the Liris, 
itimo edicto, ſed ambitioſe Senatus coattns efſet, aut which was nearer this Lake. As for the Fort 
Tribuni Plebis nounulli imerceſſiſſent. Tum enim which the Romans took by Aſſault, Livy appears 
Senatus-conſultum fiert non 8 tamen pla- to contradict himſelf, when he ſeems to place it in 
cuiſſet teſtari reliqui volebant. We have likewiſe the Country of the Yo{ſcz, near the Lake Fucinus, 
as good Proof of this Diſtinction, in Twlly's firſt which according to ſome Geographers, was in the 
Book of his Epiſtles, Ep. 2. De his rebus Sena- Country of the Marſi. Victor eæercitus depopula- 
b tar andtoritas graviſſima interceſſerat, cum Cato & tus Volſcum agrum, caſtellum ad Lacum Fucinum vi 
* Caninius interceſſiſſent, tamen eſt perſcripta. As it expugnatum. But it is eaſy to clear Livy of this 
was common for the Tribunes to oppoſe a Senatus» ſeeming Contradiction. 1. He does not ſay, that 
conſultum, this Clauſe was uſually added to it. S1 this Fort was in the Territory of the Volſci. He 
quis HUIC SENATUS-CONSULTO INTERCESSERIT, Only means, that the Romans made themſelves Ma- 
SENATUL PLACET AUCTORITATEM PERSCR1BI, ET ters of the Fort, after they had ravaged the Ene- 
DE EA RE AD SENATUM POPULUMQUE DEFERRI. my's Country, 2. It is true, that the Fort ſtood 
When a formal Oppoſition was made to it, it was upon the Borders of the Lake Facinus, and that it 
always ſet down in the Regiſter, in theſe Words. was reaſonable to infer from thence, that it belong- 
Huic SENATUS-CONSULTO INTERCESSIT, C. Cæ- ed to the Marſi: And poſſibly the latter may have 
lius, C. Panſa, Tribunus Plebis. . with the Volſci, their Neighbours, againſt the 
8 This Lake ſtill retains the Name of Lago Fu- Republick: In which Caſe, it is not to be wonder- 
cino, in the Language of the Country, though it ed at, that the Roman Army proceeded as far as 
be more commonly called Lago di Celauo, from the Lake Fucinus. 3. It may likewiſe, for ought 
the Name of a City, in its Neighbourhood. Ly- appears to the contrary, be aſſerted, that the Fort 
cophron the Poet calls it ga M, but why it did ſtand in the Country of the Volſci, at a little 
is ſo called, we cannot imagine. 1ſaac Tzetza Diſtance from the Lake Fucinus; if we conſider 
places it five hundred Stadia from Rome, and this Lake, not in its uſual Extent, which was thirty 
moſt Geographers ſeventy ſeven Miles from Miles in Compaſs, but at the Time of any of its 
thence, which amounts to much the ſame. Strabo great Inundations. For it then overflowed the 
tells us, B. 5. that this Lake roſe ſometimes as neighbouring Countries, and conſequently reached as 
high as the Einensies that ſurrounded it, and at far as the ſouthern Frontiers of the /o/ſc;, which were 
other times ſunk ſo low, that nothing appeared but at moſt but five Miles from the Lake Fucinus, if we 
a marſhy Bottom. Julius Obſequens, in his Book reckon from the eaſtern part of the Country of the 
' of Proazgies, ſays, that when Marcus Amilins, Volſci, which was watered by the Liris, ould 
+ OF a he ; > | ou 
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ſhould join ſome Plebeians with them, in the Government of the Republick, had re- Year of 
courle to a new Artifice, as they had done the laſt Year. They propoſed only ſuch ROME 


Men as Candidates for the Military Tribuneſhip, as were of fo diſtinguiſhed a Merit, 8 


and ſo great a Reputation, that the People could ſcarce avoid chooſing them. Ac- C:'Varzzws, 

cordingly four Patricians were choſen, who had all enjoyed this higheſt Poſt of Ho- ee ts 

nour before. Theſe were C. Valerius 9, L. Furins, Num. Fabius, and C. Servilins. vs, and & 

The laſt was continued in this Employment, though poſſeſſed of it the laſt Year, in Sexvuws, 

(ann of his good Conduct, in nominating a Diftater, and his perſonal good bang“ Tr 
ualities. 
6. VI. Tux Romans were then ſcrupulouſly exact in obſerving the Laws of Equi 

in their Wars with Foreigners. They ſeem indeed to have carried their Scruples fo 

far, as to have infringed a little on the Laws of Policy. As ſoon as the Truce with 

the Yeentes was ended, they ſent Fciales, ro demand Satisfaction of theſe old Ene- 

mies, for the Injuries they had done the Republick during the Truce. But theſe ho- 

nourable Deputies met Ambaſſadors on the Road, before they came to the Frontiers 

of the Veientes, which were ſent by the latter to the Republick. They therefore 

deſired the Feciales not to proceed to Ye, till they had executed their Commiſſion at 

Rome: And the Feciales were ſo complaiſant to the Ambaſſadors, as to proceed no far- 

ther. The latter, when they came to Rome, were admitted into the Senate: Where 

they repreſented, that their City was diſturbed with domeſtick Broils, and would not 

2 in a Condition for a Year to come to make the Romans Satisfaction. This was 

therefore a favourable Opportunity for the Republick, to take Advantage of the Diſ- 


ſentions in Yer, as the Enemies of Rome often did, of the Conteſts between the Pa- 


But the Romans had then Magnanimity enough to act Lπ B. 4. 


tricians and the Plebeians. a 
c. 58. 


upon very different Maxims: They were afraid to take Advantage of the Misfortunes 
of their Neighbours. Nevertheleſs, the Republick ſeems to have been then in a lan- 
guid, declining Condition. The Yolſcs had laid Siege to Verrugo. The Roman Gar- 
riſon in it defended it with Courage, and preſſed carneſtly for Succours. But the Se- 
nate did not enough conſider, that the Strength and Valour of theſe brave Men, 
would, in length of time, be exhauſted : And therefore long delayed giving their Mi- 
litary Tribunes Leave to take the Field. Had they appeared in time, the Place would 
not have fallen into the Hands of the Enemy: But it was taken, and the Garriſon 
put to the Sword. Theſe brave Men indeed ſold their Lives very dear: And their 
Ruin was wholly aſcribed to the Dilatorineſs of the Senate. However, the Military 
Tribunes found Means in the end, to revenge their Death. They ſurprized the Yolſcr, 
and cut them in pieces, as they were diſperſed over the Fields, which they were 
buſy in pillaging. 

F. VII. Bor the Indulgence ſhewn the Yezentes was carried to exceſs, under the new Year of 
Military Tribunes, Cornelius 10 Coſſus, L. Valerius Cornelius Rutilus, and Fabius Am- & O M E 
buſtus. The Roman Ambaſſadors had appeared at their Aſſemblies, and had brought CCCXLVIL 
back only proud Anſwers. Be gone, Romans, be gone out of theſe Places, unleſs you Cννν, t 
have a mind to undergo the ſame Fate, which your Ambaſſadors formerly ſuffered, from Cossvs, L. 
King Tolumnius. Theſe inſolent Threatnings were brought to Rome ; the Senate 04m. 
was incenſed at them; and made a Decree, requiring the Military Tribunes to pro- Rurirus, and 


a 2 ; Fa Blus Au- 
poſe the declaring War with the Vientes m, to the People. But this Decree was not us, Ai 


9 This was the ſecond time Caius Valerius Poti- 
tus Voluſus, Caius Servilins Ahala, and Numerins 
Fabius Vibulanus (not Cneins Fabius, as we have it 


in ſome Editions of Livy) were made Tribanes. 


But Livy is miſtaken, when he ſays, this was the 
ſecond Military Tribaneſhip of Lucius Furius Me- 
dullinns, He had indeed been twice Conſul. But 
it is evident, from the Faſti Capitolini, that he had 
never been Tribune before. Livy perhaps confound- 
ed him with his Father Lucius Furius, who enjoyed 
the Honour of this Office three times. 

10 Publius Cornelius Coſſus had already been 
Didator, aud Cneins Cornelius Cofſus had ſhared 
the Honours of the Conſulſpip. Diodorus Siculus 
ſubſtitutes one Terentius Maximus in the room of 
the latter, but we don't find him mentioned in the 
Conſuler Annals. Numerius Fabias is diſtinguiſhed 


agrecable 


from Namerins Fabius Vibulanus, by the Surname 
of Ambuſtus. L. Valerius Potitus was now pro- 
moted to the Military Tribuneſbip, a ſecond time. 
11 The Senate could not declare War with any 
Nation, of its own Authority. The Right of do- 
ing this belonged to the Aſſeinbly of the Centuries. 
So that the Decree paſſed by the Senate, with Re- 
gard to the intended War with the Veientes, was 
only a preparatory Decree, or rather barely a Com- 
miflion to the Military Tribunes, to notify to the 
People the Neceſſity of this War; of which Noti- 
fication, they were afterwards to make a Report to 
the Comitia by Centuries, For we mult not for- 
get the uſual Forms obſerved in the Republick, in 
getting any Laws accepted. 1. The Magiſtrate 
aſcended The Tribune of Harangues, to repreſent 


to the People, the Neceſſity and the Advantages * | 


litary Tri- 
bunes. 
Livy B. 
Did. 1 
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"Year of agreeable to the Commons. The Plebeian Youth cried out, of their own accord 
ROM E without being inſtigated thereto by the Tribunes, that they would never conſent to 
CCCXLVI. the bringing upon themſelves a new Enemy. Wie are already embarked, ſaid they, in 
Cann wi an old War with the Volſci, which is not yet ended. Our two Garriſons, which they 


Cossvs, IL. have lately put to the Sword, are Inſults, which we are much more nearly concerned iq 


Conn revenge, than the proud Anſwers of the Veientes. The Volſci continue yet in Poſſeſſion 


Rurius, and of the two Places they recovered by the Slaughter of our: Romans. Can we then ſuf. 
—_ = fer them to continue in their Hands without Danger? Every Tear brings a new Jap 
litary Tri- pon us. Are all the Labours which are laid upon us, thought to be nothing ? JW hy 
bunes. os would the Senate engage us in a new Quarrel with a powerful Nation, which ;5 
able to get all Hetruria into its Intereſt ? Thele Diſpoſitions in the Commons to reje& 
the War with the Veientes, were alſo encouraged by the Tribunes of the People. The 
Quarrels of moſt Importance to us, (aid they, are thoſe we have with the Patricians. 
We fight with them within our own Walls. And therefore, Romans, they are deſirous 
of employing you elſewhere, in order to rob you 7 your Victories at Home. Tis the 
Artifice of the Senate to keep you continually expoſed in foreign Mars, in order to divert you 
from purſuing your juſt Pretenſions. By drawmg you into Camps Abroad, they make 
ou Jorget the Buſineſs of ſecurmg your Liberty, of demanding Colonies, of inſiſting on an 
equal Diſtribution of Lands, and your Right of chooſmg Plebeians, as well as Patrici- 
ans, to be Conſuls, if you think fit. Nor did the Tribunes of the People confine them- 
ſelves to Words: They careſſed the old Soldiers, in order to prevail on them to op- 
pole the Senatorial Party. They made them ſhew their Scars, and asked them plea- 
lantly, whether they had room for any more Wounds. Have you, ſaid they to them, 
any more Blood in your Veins, which you can ſpare for the Service of your Country ? By 
theſe private Diſcourſes, and publick 1 they gave the People ſuch a Diſtaſte 
for the War with the Veientes, that they ſuſpended the Law for declaring ir, and had 


abſolutely rejected it, if it had been put to the Vote: Nevertheleſs the People gave 


the Military Tribunes leave to raiſe an Army, and lead it againſt the Yolſci, Three of 
the four Heads of the Republick commanded the Troops, which they divided be- 
tween them, and Cy. Cornelius only continued in Rowe. But the Romans ſought for 
Enemies to fight with, in vain ; none appeared. The Yolſci were no longer diſpoſed 
to hazard Battels, in which they had always been worſted. They abandoned their 


Fields, and left them to be plundered by the Romans. The three Military Tribunes | 


therefore ſeparated from one another, and each marched his Troops into a different 
part of the Enemy's Country, to ravage it. Valerius turned towards Antium, and 
Cornelius Rutilus to the ſide of Ecetre ; whilſt Fabius went upon a more uſeful, and 
more glorious Expedition. He would not luffer his Soldiers to ſtay to plunder any 
Place, but led them before Anxur, the taking of which was of more Importance. 
Anxur was the ſame City, which was afterwards called Terracina. It was ſituated 
on the Declivity of an Hill, defended at the Bottom with a Moraſs: And Fabius re- 


ſolving to take ir on that ſide, he there made his principal Attack. But in order to 


amuſe the Beſieged, he commanded Caius Serwilius Ahala, to march with four Co- 
horts to an Eminence on the ſide of the Upper-City, which overlooked it, and which 
was ſcarce at all fortified, and but weakly defended. The Shouts therefore of Servi- 
lins's Cohorts, and the falſe Attack on the Upper-City, made the People deſert the 
Place, where Fabius was. Then the General planted his Scaling-Ladders on the fide 
of che Lower-City, and the Romans were inſtantly on the Ramparts. There they 


the Law propoſed. 2. He explained all the Parts 
of it. 3. He had it written upon a Table, which 
Was put up in the Forum, in fight of all the Citi- 
zens, for twenty ſeven Days. 4. He aſſembled the 
Country People on all the three Market-days, which 
happened in that Space of Time, and informed them 
of the Law, that was to be propoſed to the next 
Comitia by Centuries, or Tribes according to the 
Nature of the thing under Deliberation. He ſhew- 


ed the Uſefulneſs of this Law: He exhorted the 


Citizens to vote for it, and employed Agents of 
Credit, in whom he -could confide, to perſuade 
them to accept it. 80 that the People had Time 
enough to conſult about the Affair in hand, to fore- 
ice the good and ill Conſequences of it, to weigh 


the one againſt the other, and to determine for them- 
ſelves, upon a full Knowledge of the Queſtion. 
It may well be preſumed, Things were debated 
with Warmth, in ſo great a Multitade of 2 
of all Conditions, who were moſt of them divided 
from one another, both in Intereſts and Inclinati- 
ons. From hence aroſe thoſe different Factions, 
inteſtine Wars, and ſeditious Tumults, which ſo 
often threw Rome into Confuſion. And to this We 
may add, that the Tribunes of the People often came 


to the Aſſiſtance of the Mutineers, either in order 


to diſſuade them from the Law in Queſtion, or to 
rp new ones to them, to the Detriment of the 
obility. : | | 


2 Came 
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came to a Battel, and killed both thoſe that reſiſted, and thoſe that fled, without Di- Year of 
ſtinction. They neither ſpared the Soldiers, who were under Arms, nor the unarmed R O M E 
People: By which Means the Enemy, being reduced to Deſpair, found themſelves SLI, 
under a Neceſſity of fighting. But at length the General forbad his Soldiers to kill S 
any who threw down their Arms. Then the Inhabitants of Auxur defended them- OCossus, L. 
ſelves no longer; and two thouſand five hundred of them were taken Priſoners. The Torn 
Soldiers hoped to have had the City immediately given up to them, to be plun- Rorirus, and 
dered by them. But the wiſe Fabius commanded them to tarry till the reſt e A. 
of the Army came to them, that thoſe who were abſent might have their Share in litary Tri- 
the Spoil. The Troops my Collegues command, ſaid he, have contributed as much to Ho 3 
the taking of Anxur, as we. They facilitated it, by keeping off thoſe Succours, which 554 — Il 
would otherwiſe have been ſent to relieve it. So that the Spoils of this, which had al- Ley B. 4 | 
ways been a wealthy City, were given up to the three Bodies of Troops, which the three © 37 1 
Military Tribunes commanded. This was a piece of Generoſity rarely ſhewn of late 
to the Soldiers by their Generals; and proved a firſt Step towards a Reconciliation be- 
tween the People and the Nobility ! Which Reconciliation the Patricians abſolutely 
completed, by a ſecond Benefaction. The Military Tribunes, and the Senate ob- 
ſerved, that nothing hindered the Progreſs of the Roman Arms, but the very frequent 
Refuſals of the Soldiers to inliſt themſelves, even for neceſſary Wars. This had long 
been the weak fide of the Governors of the Republick, and the Means by which the 
Tribunes of the N always prevailed over them. In order to force from the Nobi- 
lity their unjuſt U — the Tribunes oppoſed the raiſing Levies, in the moſt dan- 
rous Times: And the People were led by their Intereſt, to follow the Dictates of their 
ribunes in ſuch Caſes. As every Citizen was obliged to make the Campaign at his 
own Expence, they all looked upon their taking Arms, as a Burden which ruined their 
Families. Attempts indeed had been formerly made, to ſettle a certain Pay for the 
Subſiſtence of the Troops; but either this Eſtabliſhment was not made, or it was but 
of ſhort Duration, till after the taking and plundering of the City of Anxur. Then 
the Senate made a Decree, that the 12 Infantry in the Roman Army, ſhould for the 
future be maintained in the Field, at the publick Expence. And this Decree was the 
more agreeable to the Commonalty, becauſe they had not asked for it. Never did 
any People ſhew a greater Joy on receiving ſignal Benefactions, than the Romans did 
on this Occaſion. They ran to the Palace in Crowds « They preſſed upon the Se- 
nators to kiſs their Hands, as they came out of it. Tou, ſaid they, are very 7400 cal- 
led Fathers. Tou are the true Fathers of the People. As long as we have any Strength 
or Blood left, we will ſpend them m the Service of a Country, which beſtows its Boun- 
ties ſo liberally upon us But what ſtrange Effects do a Diverſity of Intereſts produce: 
The Tribunes f the People, and they alone, had no Share in che publick Rejoicings, 
nor deſired, that the two Orders of Men in the Republick ſhould be united. Their 
Authority flouriſhed moſt in Diviſions: They therefore did their utmoſt to convince 
the Curiæ, that the Decree, which had rejoiced them ſo much, was neither ſo ad- 
vantageous to the People in it ſelf, nor ſo conſiderable a Favour on the part of the 
Senators, as they had imagined. There is indeed, ſaid they, Appearance enough of Fu- 
vour to impoſe upon you: But if you ſearch it to the Bottom you will be undecerved. 
Theſe Funds, with which the Troops are 10 be paid, will, after all, be raiſed upon us, by 
Taxes. Beſides, ſhall then thoſe among us, who are no longer obliged to ſerve in our 
Armies, be obliged to pay theſe Taxes ? They will ſay, let others carry on the War at 
their om Expence, as we have done at ours ! Is it juſt that we ſhould pay for our ſelves, 
and for others too? Theſe Diſcourſes made an Impreſſion on ſome of the People; 
but it was much worſe, when the Tax came to be made, for the Maintenance of the 


Troops. The Tribunes of the People then declared, that they. would protect all thoſe 


T 


r A we know of it is, that in Polybias's Time, i. e. in 
at their own Expence, for above three hundred the Time of the ſecond Carthaginian War, every 
Years after the building of Rome. But now we -Foot-Soldier was allowed two Oboli, or about the 
ſhall ſoon ſee the Cavalry, ſupported by the Pub- third part of an Attich Drachma, a Day. A Cen- 
| turion had double Pay; an Horſe-man treble, But 


| lick, as well as the Infantry. This new Regula- 
. 5 5 anges made in this Matter, 


tion was firſt made in favour of the Foot, who, there were ſeveral 
which we ſhall have Occafion to obſerye hereafter. 


| 2 ſpeaking, were worth but little, and con- | | 
equently were the leſs able to bear their own Ex- [The Drachma, according to Dr. Arburbnot, was 
pences in a Campaign. What Pay was then given worth ſeven Pence three arthings, Engliſh.) 


to each Soldier, cannot now be diſcovered, All 5 25 . 


12 Thus the Romavs had ſerved in their Armies, 
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Year of who refuſed to pay ir. But the Senators were not diſheartened at this. They made 
ROME it a Point of Honour to complete what they had begun : And therefore they gave 
N. the Publick an Example. They firſt taxed themſelves, and readily paid their Aſffeſſ- 
Con, . . ments. And as theſe had been made, in Proportion to Men's Eſtates, they laid great 
8 Sums upon themſelves, as being richeſt. There was yet no 13 ſilver Coin in Rome. 
8 The only Species was Copper; which paſſed either by Weight, or Tale. Some of 
RuT1Lus, and the Patricians therefore who were taxed high, oſtentatiouſſy ſent their Payments in 
Faprvs At Carts. After this, the Senators prevailed on the rich Citizens to follow their Ex- 


srus, Mili- | 
tary Tribune. ample. Accordingly they readily payed the Taxes which were laid upon them : For 


1 2 B. 33. which, the Conſcript Fathers did not fail to commend publickly the exact Obedience 


of theſe good Citizens, to the Decree; and the Youth who were to ſerve in the 
Zonar. B. 7. Wars, extolled them, as good, and faithful Common wealthſmen: And then the com- 
ig B. 4. mon People themſelves did not refuſe to pay their Contributions. They were ready 
; to perform their Parts, and ſubmitted to the Orders of the Senate, without troubling 
themſelves about the Protection the Tribunes offered. And the Succeſs of this wile 
Regulation, produced the Effects which had been expected from it. The War with 
the Yejentes met with no further Obſtacles. The Law, which had been rejected at 
firſt, now paſſed without Oppoſition, and the People declared the Veientes Enemies 
to the Republick. They were likewiſe very eager to inliſt themſelves in the Infantry, 
thinking it an Advantage to go to War at the publick Expence: So that the Com- 
monalry were now more attached to the Nobility than ever. They had loaded them- 
ſelves with the greateſt parc of the military Taxes, had freed the Poor from the Bur- 
den of ſerving at their own Expence, and had done the People this ſignal Service, of 
| their own accord, without being forced to it by the Tribunes. 5 
Year of F. VIII. Uron what Motives the Centus ies increaſed the Number of the Military 
ROMS Tribunes, Hiſtory has not told us. Hitherto the Romans had contented themſelves 
With four Heads to govern them with Conſular Authority. But they now choſe fix 
8 re for the firſt Time, though rais had been the Number agreed on, at the firſt Inſtitu- 
T. Omcrr. tion of this Office. Their Names were, C. 14 Julius, M. Aimilius, T. Quinctius, 
vs, L Fun-. L. Furius, Q. Quinctius, and A. Manlius. If I may be permitted to gueſs at the 
vs, X. Reaſon of this Alteration, it ſeems to be this; that the People's Regard for the No- 
Ne ; #57 LG | A 

Mars, bility, made them willing to do Honour to as many Patricians as they could: Be- 
Military Tri ſides, they had a plauſible Pretence for it. The War with the Aqui and Holſci was 
12 not yet ended, and yet they were going to begin a new one with the Heientes: So 
that leſt there ſhould be Occaſion to multiply their Armies, it ſeemed neceſſary to 
increaſe the Number of their Generals, at all Events. It was happy for the Romans, 
that their Enemies, on this fide the Tyber, made no Motion, whilſt their Troops were 
HB + marching on the other ſide the Tyber, againſt the Yezentes. The latter would not come 
Ow to any Bartel with the Romans. They had ſhut themſelves up in their Capital, which 
Plut. in Vit. was the ſtrongeſt Place then known, except Rome. Ar leaſt the Hiſtorians repreſent 
Dam i, Yeh, as equal, when 1 its Splendor, both in Extent, and Number of Inhabitants, to 

B. 2.5. 116. Athens. The Hientes, who were afraid of the Romans, had not contented them- 
ſelves, with the advantageous Situation of their City. They had fortified it by Art: 
i They had raiſed the Walls of it, and ſtored it well with Arms, and Proviſions. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as the Republick d her Troops, ſhe did not deſpair of making this 
important Conqueſt. She therefore began this famous Siege, which, for Difficulty, 
13 Pliny B. 33. c. 3. tells ns, the Romans did two'or three and twenty Miles in Circumference; 
not begin to coin any Silver, till five Years after ſince Athen, according to Thacydides B. 2. and 
the Carthaginian War, when Fabins and Ogal- Ariſtides, Orat. Panath. was a hundred and ſeventy 
nius were C . eee 3 eight Szadia in Compaſs, which make twenty tWo 
14 This was the firſt Time the Republick choſe thouſand geometrical Paces, at the Rate of a hun- 
fix Military Tribunes. But Diodorus mentions only dred and twenty five Paces per Stadium. But is it 
three, omitting Manins Emilins Mamercings, 9 credible, that ſich a ſt ock, as Veii ſtood up- 

tus Quinctius Cincinnatus, and L. Furins Medulli- on, could have been of ſo great an Extent? 
mut, who was now created Tribune the ſecond the Reader judge for himſelf. Neverthelels, Plu. 
Time, as well as Cains Julius Iulus. T. Quinctius tarch, on the other hand, tells us, in his Life 9 
Capitolinus Barbatus, is the ſame Man, who was Camillus, that Veii was not inferior to Rome, ei- 
Conſul in the Year of Rome 332. Aalas Marlins ther in Largeneſs, or Number of Inhabitants. NoW, 
has the two Surnames of Valſo, and Capitolinus. according to Dion. Hal. Rome might have _— 
1 See our Remarks above, p. 48. Dion. Hal. compared to Athens for Largeneſs, in Servius 1 
. himſelf compares the City of Veii, with that of lius's Time, and when Publius Servilens. and Lu- 
* Athens, for Largeneſs: Which, if a juſt Compari- cin, Ebmiins Elva were Conſuls, in the Year 291. 
ſon, we cannot ſuppoſe Veii to have been leſs than = Ron } oe #55 * 
8 4 
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and Length, is compared by the Hiſtorians to that of Troy. The Romans flattered Year of 
themſelves, that by dint of Valour, and Conſtancy, they ſhould be able to carry this R ON E 


Place, notwithſtanding its Strength, and advantageous Situation; and thereby make FIR. 


themſelves Maſters of a new Territory, which was 16 larger than their own. As C. Jvrrus, 

ſoon as the Report of this formidable Undertaking was ſpread Abroad in Hetruria, 75 | eden 

the general Diet of the Lucumonies was aſſembled near the Temple of Yoltumna. It vs, L. For 

was there debated, whether they, in a national Body, ſhould take the Yeientes under - 3 

their Protection. But the Diet was divided in Opinion, and the Veientes were left, e 

for a Time, to defend themſelves. Military Tri- 
g. IX. In the mean time, the Roman Generals, who had begun the Siege of Vos of 

Jeu, were ſoon ſucceeded by others, whom the Centuries nominated. They choſe p 9 14 2 

fix new Military Tribunes, namely 17 P. Cornelius, Sp. Nautius, Cn. Cornelius, C. La- CCCXL1X. 

lerius, Cæſo Fabius, and M. Sergius. This continual changing of the Generals of p 8 

their Armies was a Fault in the Roman Policy, in theſe. Ages. With that in- us, «ng 

vincible Valour, which gained the Romans Succels, in almoſt all their Battels, and Ts, Cx. 

that Knowledge in the Art of War, which, though yet imperfe&, was infinitely ſu- C Wasen 
erior to that of their Neighbours, they might have conquered the greateſt part of vs, C50 Fa- 
zaly already, if they had been conſtantly governed by ſome one or other of thoſe il- 118 _ 

luſtrious DiFators, who were their laſt Refuge, in Caſes of extreme Difficulty. Bur Military Tri. 

fuch is the uſual Conduct of Republicks, which are extremely jealous of their Liberty. bunes. 

They ſtop the Rapidity of their Conquerors, for fear they themſelves ſhould become a 5% . 

part of their Conqueſts. Thus the Military Tribunes, who had made the firſt At- 

racks upon the Walls of Yez, were obliged to return to Rome, and lead back their 

Troops thither. Their Succeſſors were forced to divide the Troops of the Repub- 

lick, in order to act againſt two Enemies. They carried but a ſmall Body of Men, to 

continue the Siege of Ye; and marched with the greateſt part of their Troops 

againſt the Yolſci, The latter had taken up Arms again, and interrupted the Romans 

in their Enterprize, on the other ſide the Tyber. The Military Tribunes marched 

againſt them, and put an end to the Diverſion they made, by a Victory. The Bat- 

tel was fought between Ferentinum and Ecetræ. From thence they came and 

fate down before the City of Artena, which was different from the City of that 

Name in the Territory of the Yeientes. The former belonged to the Volſci; but the 

latter had been deſtroyed ever ſince the Times of the Roman Kings. The Beſieged 

defended themſelves with Courage; but in a Sally they made on the Beſiegers, they 

could not bear up againſt the Roman Bravery. Being repulſed, and pur into Diſorder, 

they fled back to their City for Refuge. But the Romans purſued them thither with 

ſuch Expedition, that they crowded through the Gates with them. The City was 

taken, and a great Slaughter made of the Inhabitants. Nothing remained bur to take 

the Caſtle, which was ſituated on an Eminence, and difficult of Acceſs. The greateſt 

part of the Garriſon had eſcaped thither ;- and they wanted neither Courage, nor Pro- 

viſions: So that it ſeemed probable, that they would keep the Forces of the Repub- 

lick a great while in Play. The Beſieged had carried all the Proviſions in the City 

into the Citadel, before they ventured to make their Sally. But the Treachery of a 

Slave; deprived the Inhabitants of Artena of their laſt Hopes. When the Romans 

were ready to raiſe the Siege of the Citadel, this Traitor aſſiſted them in raking the 

Caſtle by a ſteep Place. They climbed up that Way, and pur thoſe who defended ir 

to the Sword: The reſt of the Beſieged ſurrendered at Diſcretion. As for the Slave, 

the Roman Generals gave him his Liberty, and the Name of Servius Romanus: Nay, 

they enriched him, and gave him the Eſtates of rwo of the Familics belonging to the 

City, which he had betrayed. But they razed Artena, and its Caſtle ; and brought 


all their Forces before Yer, without Delay. 


16- The Roman Territory was then confined 


within ſuch narrow Bounds, by the neighbouring 
ations, that it is no Wonder it was leſs in Ex- 
tent, than the Territory of Veii, which then paſſed 
for the moſt powerful of all the twelve Herrurian 
HUmonies. ; 
17 In this Year 349, Publius Cornelius Male 
enfis, C. Fabins Ambu as, and Manins Servilins Fi- 
nas were made Tribunes the firſt time; Cueins 


Cornelius Cofſus, the ſecond time; and Cains Va- 
lerius Potitus Voluſus, and Spurins Nautins Rutilas, 
the third Time. According to Livy indeed, this 
was the ſecond Tee of Rutilus, But we 
have, with Reaſon, preferred the Teſtimony of the 
Faſti 1 to his. Diodorus ſubftitutes one 
Junius Lucullus in the room of Cx. Cornelius; 
but the Conſular Annals ſay nothing of him. 


g. X. Tus 
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X. Tur next Year, the Romans, if we believe Livy, ated contrary to their 


RO ME Laws, relating to the Election of Military Tribunes. This Hiſtorian, deceived by in- 


| —— correct Memoirs, pretends, that the Centuries choſe eight, contrary to the Rule laid 
M. Zmr.ws, down at the Inſtitution of this Office. It is certain, they could not lawfully chooſe 
— — RV, more than ſix. And accordingly, the Perſons who were now choſen, were M. 18 mi. 
* Tour ius, M. Furius, Ap. Claudius, L. Julius, M. Quinctilius, and L. Valerius. It ſeems 

doubt, that Livy confounded the two Cenſors for this Year with the Military 


vs, M. Quixc- 
Tribunes, and by this miſtaken Addition, makes them eight, inſtead of ſix. The Cen- 


TILIUsS, and 
L. VALER1- f 
Furius Camillus, 


vs, Military ſors, who were then choſen, were M. Poſthumins, and the famous 


_— who never enjoyed any publick Office, till he was now promoted to the Cenſorſhip. 
a, Mix. Theſe two Livy makes Military Tribunes, contrary to the Faſti Capitolini, which make 
B. 2. 4. 9. them only Cenſors. | 

_ "oath; Ax now, the fix new Heads of the Republick applied themſelves wholly to the Siege 
LivyB. 5. of Veii. This was the only Conqueſt, of which the Romans were then ambitious. 


yy But whilſt Preparations were making for it at Rome, News was brought thither, that 


the Government of the Veientes was changed. Being tired out with the Intrigues 
which were every Year carried on, on Account of their Elections of Magiſtrates, they 
had made themſelves a King. We have not his Name in Story; but we are told, 
that he was an haughty paſſionate Man, whoſe Pride made him inſupportable to all 
the reſt of Hetruria. Not that Monarchy it ſelf was an odious Thing there, as it 
was at Rome: The Hatred was perſonal to the new Monarch only. The Herrurians 
remembered, that he had formerly interrupted the publick Games, which were cele- 
brated, as an Entertainment for all the Hetrurian Nation. Being full of Reſentment, 
at the Lucumonies having refuſed him a Prieſthood, which he had ſtood for, he had come 
all on a ſudden into the Place where the Games were celebrated, and took away his 
Slaves, whom he had lent to the Publick, to aſſiſt in carrying them on. And with 
the Hetrurians, who were a ſuperſtitious People, and more regardful of Decency in 
religious Ceremonies, than any other Nation, this was an impious thing, thus to di- 
ſturb the Celebration of a Feſtival conſecrated ro the Gods : So that the Remembrance 
of this, prejudiced the Hetrurian Diet againſt the Yezentes. The Diet threatened not 
to ſend them any Succours, as long as they continued ſubject to the Government of 
the new King. But though the Report of theſe Threatnings was ſpread Abroad 
throughout all Hetruria, none durſt mention it in Yeii. Every Body was afraid of the 
Anger of the Sovercign, who would have treated the Author of this News as an Im- 
— and a ſower of Sedition, notwithſtanding the Truth of it. However, theſe 
eports increaſed the Confidence of the Romans, without leſſening their Precautions. 
Their Army appeared again before Yeu : Five Military Tribunes commanded it; for 
only Ap. Claudius had been left in Rome, to govern the City. The Generals made 
it their Buſineſs to carry on the Siege with more Regularity than ever. They ſeem to 
have invented, at this Time, thoſe Lines of Circumvallation, and Contravallation, 
which have been ſo much in uſe ever ſince: At leaſt, this is the firſt Time we find 
them mentioned in Roman Antiquity. The Romans entrenched themſelves, both on 
the ſide of the City they ſurrounded, to prevent Sallies, and on the ſide of the Coun- 
try, to guard themſelves, at all Events, againſt any Succours which the Hetrurians 
might ſend to the Veientes. The Military Tribunes likewiſe conſidered, that Yeu 
could not be taken, but by length of Time, and then not ſo much by Force, as by 
Famine. But as their Troops now made War at the publick Expence, they were 
therefore more at their Command, than formerly. They therefore formed a Deſign 
Plus. Life of of keeping their Army in the Field all the Winter, in wooden Barracks, covered with 
ow. Skins, 241 of ſurrounding their Camp with Walls, like a City; to which the Soldiers 
made no Oppoſition. They choſe rather to live in the Camp, at the Expence of the 

Publick, than to live in Rome, at their own. Though, after all, this was an Innova- 


true, that he enjoyed the Military Tribuneſbip firſt, 
in this Lear f 4 Livy ſa ＋ of Mares 
Faſus, but ſubſtitutes one Marcus Poſthumins in his 
room, whoſe Name we don't find in the Faſti C 
pitolini, This was the ſecond 7. [and of Me. 
nins Amilins Mamercinus ; the third of L. Vale- 
rins Potitas; and the firſt of Quintilius Varus, L. 
1 Ialus, Appiuñ Claudius Craſſus, and Marcus 
urius Fuſus. ; 
c10n, 


18 We don't, without Reaſon, reje& Livy's Te- 

ony, who reckons up eight Miluary ribunes 

for this Year, inſtead of fix. He is coniradicted in 

this, by all the Conſular Annals ; not to mention 

the Law, which at the firſt Inſtitution of the Tri- 

| bunes, confined their Number to ſix. - Add to this, 

- what Plutarch ſays, namely, that the Great Camil- 
E had been Cenſor, before he was choſen Military 

Tribune the firſt Time, It cannot therefore be 
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tion, from which the Tribunes of the People apprehended ill Conſequences. The Year of 
main Strength of their Party was in the common People, of whom the Legions con- R © E 
ſiſted, and who were now going to be kept encamped for ſeveral Years together, fir Set 
from thoſe ſeditious Comitia, in which the Tribunes carried all before them: Beſides, the M. Zrirws, 
Tribunes of the People were tired with having continued ſo long quiet. They there- 1 oh: 
fore ſeized the Opportunity which offered it ſelf, to ſower the Minds of the People, vs, L. jou 
and ſet them againſt the Government of the Military Tribunes. They addreſſed them- us M. Quixe- 
ſelves to an Aſſembly of Tribes, in this manner. We foreſaw the Inconveniencies, agg 
which the Artifice of the Senate has now produced. By the Help of their deceitful vs, Military 
Bribes, they made the People ſell them their Liberty. Jon now ſee the Roman Touth 1 
baniſhed from their Country for whole Tears together, obliged 10 ſuffer the Hardſhips c. 2 
of Winter in Tents, without returning to their Families, or being able to attend to their 

own Afﬀairs. Have you well conſidered the Deſign of the Military Tribunes ? They know 

the Strength of the People lays in thoſe brave Touth, which they keep in the Field. 

Their Intention therefore in depriving you of them, is to weaken you. Who can reſiſt 

the Invaſions of the Nobility, or maintain your Rights in their Abſence ? Unfortunate 

Romans, dont you endure more Hardſhips in the Camp, than the Veientes do, whom 

Jon beſigge? Though buried in Snow, and ſurrounded with Froſts, you have nothing 

but Huts to defend you, whilſt your Enemies are under the Shelter of their Houſes, and 

defended by their Walls! What, ſhall our Troops have no reſt, Summer, nor Winter ? 

Shall the Seaſon, in which no Body makes War, either by Sea, or Land, afford our 

fatigued Legions no Refreſhment ? What Slavery is this ! Did our Kings, our ſevereſt 

Conſuls, our rigorous Dictators, our cruel Decemviri, ever require any Thing like this? 

Can bare Tribunes, who are only feint Repreſentatives of the Dictators and Conſuls, do, 

what neither of them ever durſt do? ab who may wwe thank for all this, but you, Ro- 

mans, who, among the great Number of Military Tribunes you have choſen, have not 

had the Courage to elect one ſingle Plebeian? If there had been but ſo much as one 

among them, he would have repreſented to his Collegues, that they ought not to uſe Ro- 

man Citizens like Slaves ; and that they ought to give them the Winter, at leaſt, to 

breathe in, to return to their Wives and Children, and to aſſiſt at the Election of Ma- 
giſtrates. Thus ſpake the Tribunes of the People: And their ſeditious Harangues 

might have interrupted the Siege of Yer, and thereby ſtifled the riſing Grandeur and 

Glory of the Romans in its Birth. But to the great Happineſs of the Republick, 

Appins Claudius, one of the Military Tribunes, was left at Rome. He was the moſt 
formidable Adverſary of the Tribunes of the People. He was the Grandſon of Appius 

Claudius the Decemvir, and had inherited his Hatred to popular Factions. This was 

he who adviſed the Senate, ſome Years before, to create Diviſions among the Triounes 

of the People, and diſunite them. He was inured to theſe Wrangles in the Comitia, 

had a great deal of Wir, as well as a long Experience in the Management of Affairs, 

and had long accuſtomed himſelf ro ſpeak in publick. He therefore aſſembled the 

People, and made them this Speech. Romans, F you have not hitherto thought your Lioy B. 5. 
Tribunes the Authors of the Misfortunes and Troubles of the Republict, you have now © 35: 

an Opportunity to undeceive your ſelves. What rejoices me, with Reſpect to you, and 

the Republick, is this ; that your preſent Proſperity muſt neceſſarily convince you of your 

Miſtake. That is what makes your Tribunes uneaſy. Have you ever ſeen them in a 

greater Conſternation, than ſince our Soldiers have left off making War at their own 

Expence ? They were ſenſible, That the Senate had united the two Orders in the State 

by that Means, and that a good Underſtanding between them would take away all their 

Power. Tour Tribunes are, indeed, very much like our Phyſicians. They would have 

us always full of Diſeaſes, that they may have the more Practice. Anſwer me, Tri- 

bunes. Are you really the Defenders of the common People, or their Enemies? Are you 
really in the Intereſt of the Roman Soldtery, or is it your Deſign to ruin them? rd You 
are ſincere, you will acknowledge, that your ſole Aim is to deſtroy the Nobility, whether 
they favour the common People, or oppreſs them : And in this manner we treat our 
Slaves. Me will not ſuffer them to have any Intercourſe with our hs for 
fear they ſhould either receive Favours from them, or be ill-uſed by them. In like man- 


ner ou forbid the Commons having any Commerce with the Nobility. Our Affection 
for the People, and our own Proſperity, are' equally offenſfoe to you. But if you had 
any Humanity, ought you not to be delighted to 7 the Regard the Senate,ſhews the 
People, and the Obedience the People pay to the Orders of the Senate? Who does not ſee, 


that 
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Year of that the Glory and Grandeur of this Empire, do abſolutely depend upon the invariable 
R O M E good Underſtanding between theſe two Orders of Men? And in what then does this de. 
pz plorable Condition, in which you complain our Troops at preſent are, conſiſt * Do they, 
M. Zmn.ws, who are in the Camp, think themſelves in ſo ill a State? When we thought of paying 
M. Foros, our Troops, you ſaid it was a Novelty. I grant it; but when a new Salary is paid 
= L. jo” is it not juſt to require new Services in return for it? Ought not the Trouble to be pro. 
vs, M. Qu1xc- portioned to the 2 ? Our Soldiers were formerly very uneaſy at being obliged 10 
L Vas _ ſerve at their own Expence. They accepted Pay with Foy. Let them then with the 
Military Tri. ſame Joy abſent themſelves a little the longer from their : Families, and continue in the 
Camp, where they are free from all Expences, and domeſtick Cares! Might not the Re. 
publick juſtly ſay to our Troops, in caſe they were to come to an Account with it, your 
Advantages are increaſed, increaſe therefore your Services? Is it juſt that you ſhould 
have a Furs Pay, for fix Months Duty? But what am I ſaying ? It is with Concery 
that I mention ſuch Particulars as theſe, which are fitter for Mercenaries, than Roman 
Citizens. Is it not unqueſtionable, that Rome either ought not to have undertaken the 
Siege of Veii, or elſe carry it on with Vigour, and Expedition, for her own Glory? Hou 
ſhameful will it be for us, to raiſe it out of Inconſtancy, after we have begun it with 
Courage? The Grecks formerly ſuſtained the Fatigues of a ten Tears War, before Troy, 
fãor the Sake of a Woman. At the ſame Time, how large a Tratt of Lands and Seas 
was there between them and their own Country? And ſhall we then be tired with 4 
Hege of one Tear, at twenty Miles diſtance from hence, which is in a manner in ſight of 
Rome? Have not ue very great Reaſon to pirſue a furious Enemy, without Intermiſſion ? 
The Veientes have declared War with us, contrary to the Faith of Treaties, ſeven Times; 
and have committed Ravages on our Lands a thouſand. The Veientes drew the Fide- 
nates into a Revolt, put our Garriſons in Fidenæ to the Sword, aſſaſſinated our Ambaſ- 
ſadors, in Defiance of the Laws of Nations, and ſtirred up all Hetruria % Rome. 
Our Feciales narrowly eſcaped being maſſacred by them. Oug ht then any Meaſures to 
be kept with ſuch an Enemy? On the other hand, have not we taken the moſt proper 
Steps to puniſh theſe Traitors? Their Capital is beſieged. We have ſurrounded it with 
prodigious Works. We have plundered its Territory, and laid it waſte. And ſhall we 
- recall our Army, after all this? Would not the Enemy, in that Caſe, immediately over- 
run our Territories, both to revenge themſekues, and to get Neceſſaries * And what ſhall 

T ſay of the ſurprizing Labours our Soldiers have undergone, ſince they received Pay; 


bunes. 


the Fruits of which Labours, theſe kind Tribunes of the People would deprive them of ? 
With what a prodigious Line have they ſurrounded the City; How many little Forts 


have they erefted ; few indeed at firſt, but they have ver) much increaſed their Num- 
ber ſince? How wide'a Line of Contravallation have they thrown up to prevent Sallies ? 
What an immenſe Circumvallation, to guard againſt any Succours from the Hetrurians 
How many 19 moveable Towers ! How many 20 covered Galleries! What 21 Mantelets, 
built in the Shape of Tortoiſes ! In ſhort, how many Machines for the Siege ! Shall they 
leave all theſe Works behind them, that they may have them to begin again the next Sum- 
mer? Beſides, ſhould not we thereby run the Hazard of ſpinning out an Aﬀair into a 
prodigious Length, which we begun with Diſpatch ? Mill not the Veientes immediately 
fend a preſſing Deputation to their national Diet, if we decamp? They may, perhaps, de- 
poſe their King: Or the King may, perhaps, diveſt himſelf of his Authority for the 
fake of the publick Good. And if this ſhonld happen, how dangerous would it Laar to 
the Republick ? We have now nothing to do but with the Veientes, we ſhould then have 
all Hetruria upon us. The Deſtruttion of our Works before Veii, and the ravaging of 


our Lands, «would be the neceſſary Conſequences of the Advice your Tribunes give you. 


the Attacks of the Beſieged 
ed with ſhelving Roofs, to break the Force of 
the Stones which were thrown from above, 
that they might not fall perpendicularly; but {fide 


19 The Antients attacked Places with moveable They were cover- 
Towers of Wood, which run npon W heels, that 
they might be the more eaſily moved backwards, 


or forwards, as there was Occafion. By the Help 


of thefe Towers, which confilted of ſeveral Floors, 
the Beſiegets raiſed themſelves as high, as the Walls 
of the beſieged Place, and thereby diſcovered what 
was done in the City. Beſides, they could eaſily 
throw their Darts upon the Enemy's Garriſon, and 
ulis, and Halliſts, 
ich were formerly 


” 


work to Advantage their N 

and other battering Engines, w 

in uſe, for want of Cannon. 
20 Theſe Galleries, guarded the Workmen againſt 


— 


* 


down to the Bottom. This Roof was made of 
Planks, or Hurdles, covered with green Ox-hides, 
that they might be Proof againſt Fire. There were 
ſeveral forts of theſe moveable Galleries, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

21 Theſe Maxtelets were moveable Parapets, 
which covered the Workmen when they were fil- 
ling up the Ditch. They were uſed by the Soldi- 
ers, in their Approaches, and in Sapping Walls. 


And 
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And if you purſue it, you would be in the State of Valetudinarians, who are ſuffered Year of 
to eat or drink what they pleaſe ; and who, by too much Indulgence, fall into a Relapſe, RO M E 
which is more dangerous than the firſt Diſorder. Nay, I go farther. Mill not our — 
obliging our Soldiers to keep the Field all the Winter, teach them yu Diſcipline, as may M. Rules, 
make them Conquerors ? This will accuſtom them not to content themſelves with the Ad. N. Fers, 
vantages of an haſty Victory. They will learn to endure the Fatigues of a long Siege ; vs, L Jour 
to wait with Patience to the end of a flow Expedition, to join Summer and Winter to- vH. Quixc- 
gether, rather than leave any Enterprize unfiniſhed ; and not to fly away from their I. VI = 
Camp, as Swallows do from the Country, as ſoon as Autumn approaches. But Winter vs, Military 
is a very troubleſome Seaſon. What then? Shall we be afraid to carry on a War in it, nes: 
when we are not afraid to purſue our Hunting, in the midſt of it? We make our Wa 
in the Mountains through Froſis and Snow, in purſuit of a Stag, or a Boar. Shall 
then the Love of Pleaſure have a greater Influence upon us, than the Love of Glory, 
and the publick Good ? No, no, it were an Affront to brave Men, to ſuſpect them of 
being ſo effeminate, as not to dare paſs a Winter in their Tents. They donbileſs never 
gave the Tribunes a Commiſſion to be the Protetiors of ſuch Cowardice, as they impute 
to them. They know that their Fore-fathers obtained the Creation of Tribunes in a 
Camp, and during the Severities of the Winter. They know the Example they ſhall 
ſhew before Veii, will be followed in future Wars, and that it will promote the Glory 
of the Roman Name. This will remove the ill Opinion the World entertains of us, that 
the Romans can conquer no Cities, but ſuch as they can take at the firſt Attach. Per- 
ſeverance is very neceſſary for important Conqueſts. Strong Places are only to be ſtarved 
out. Time and Patience are neceſſary to 8 them. And theſe will male us Maſter's 
of Veii, if the Tribunes of the People dont rob us of this Conqueſt. Is it poſſible that 
the Veientes ſhould be aſſiſted by the Romans, when Hetruria refuſes to ſend them any 
Succours? What can they deſire more, than to ſee Diſturbances raiſed both in the City, 
and the Camp, by our Diviſions * Our Enemies have indeed more Conftancy than we : 
Even their Diſtibe to the Regal Authority, and the Burden of a Siege, have not made 
them change their Government. They bear the Refuſal of the Hetrurians, to ſend them 
Succours without Impatience. Inteſtine Commotions are baniſhed from among them, 
and fuch ſeditious Diſcourſes, as are here 7 lauded, don't eſcape unpuniſbed at Veii. 
Nay, in our own Camp, we beat thoſe Soldiers to Death, who leave their Poſts, or 
their Colours. And yet we tolerate Magiſtrates im Rome, who aim at making a whole 
Army deſert. So great an Aſtendant have your aſſumed Tribunes over you! Their 
Diſcourſes are e hy to, even though they tend to the Detriment, nay, the Ruin of 
the Republick. Tour Fondneſs for theſe pretended Protectors, is ſuch, that it makes you 
blind to the Crimes, which they conceal from you, under the cover of their Authority. 
As for you, Tribunes, what have you more to do, but to go to the Camp, and there 
corrupt our Army ? This you may accompliſh, ſince nothing is now called Liberty at Rome, 
but a Licence to deſpiſe the Senate, the Magiſtrates, the Laws, the antient Cuſtoms, the 
Eſtabliſhments of our Anceſtors, and all military Diſcipline. 
Tarvs, by the Force of his Reaſoning, the eloquent Appius made his Party at leaſt 
equal to that of the Tribunes of the People. And in the end, it became ſuperior, by 
an Accident, which, one would have imagined, muſt neceſſarily have fruſtrated all his 
Deſigns. The Romans received a conſiderable Shock before Yeii: The Beſiegers had 
already brought one of their moveable 22 Terraſſes, which were made of Timber, 
and covered with Turf, near the City. They had already brought their Galleries al- 
moſt to the Foot of the Wall: And had nothing more to do, but to be as diligent 
in defending their Works by Night, as they were indefatigable in carrying them on 
by Day: But in this they failed. The Beſieged opened one of their Gates in the 
Dark, made a Sally with Flambeaux in their Hands, and fer Fire to the Machines of 
the Beſiegers: And the Fire deftroyed the Work of many Days, in a few Hours. At 
the fame Time, the Enemy, with cheir Flambeaux, and Swords, deſtroyed many of the 
Roman Soldiers, who ran together to put our the Fire. And when the News of ſo 
conſiderable a Lofs was divulged in Rome, it threw the Senate into a Conſternation. 
They were afraid of a Sedition, both in the City and the Camp. All good Citizens 
vere exceedingly grieved at it ; and the Tribunes of the People were the only Perſons 


22 The Beſieger 


s raiſed this ſort of Terraſſes, that they might fight the Beſieged from them, with 
more Advantage. | 


2 who 
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Year of who rejoiced at this common Misfortune. By their exceſſive Joy, one would have 
ROME imagined they had been the Conquerors of the Republick. They expected to have 
deen able to get the Law, which cſtabliſhed the Soldiers Pay, 3 and to have 
Wu ws, had the Levies again in their Power: But their Hopes were vain. The moſt conſi- 
= 8 RVs, derable Citizens in Rome, were on a ſudden ſeized with an unaccountable Fit of Zeal. 
vs, I. juli. Several of them were rich enough to have been placed 23 in the firſt Claſs, among the 
vs, M. Quixc- Roman Knights, but the Republick had not yet given them Horſes : This was a 
SOLO, hand neceſlary Ceremony to make a Man a Knight. All theſe rich Citizens came to the Se- 
vs, Military nate, voluntarily offered to furniſh themſelves with Horſes, and march to the Cam 
Tribunes. to continue the Siege of Veii: An Offer, which the Senate accepted with Thankful. 
nels. And after the Example of the better Citizens, the Populace came and offered 
to ſerve in the Infantry, though nor obliged to it. Lead us, ſaid they, to Veii, oy 
wherever you pleaſe. I we are ordered to carry on the Siege which is begun, we will 
ne ver leave it, till the City is taken : So that this general Zeal for the publick Good, 
filled the Senators with Joy. They deputed Magiſtrates to return the new Knights 
Thanks, and to ſpeak their Praiſes. As to thoſe of the common People, who offered 
themſelves to ſerve in the Infantry, they were not brought into the Hall of the Pa- 
lace to receive their Anſwer. They continued in the Place, before the Comitium, ad- 
Joining to the Palace; and the Conſcript Fathers ſhewed them their Satisfaction, from 
che Top of the Steps ar the Entrance of the Palace, both by their Words, and Ge- 
ſtures. Happy Republick ! faid they, This Union of the People, and Senate, will make 
it invincible, and perpetual. None could refrain from praiſing both the Knights and 
the People. Every body bleſſed the happy Day, which brought ſo much Felicity to 
che Republick: And Tears of Joy lowed from the Eyes of both Senators and People. In 
ſhort, the Senators returned to the Council-room, and made a Decree, commanding 
the Military Tribunes to aſſemble all the Troops, both Foot and Horſe; upon the 
Arrival of this new Reinforcement, to return them Thanks in the Name of the Se- 
nate; and to promiſe them, that their Affection ſhould be remembered: The. fame 
Pay was likewiſe given to theſe Foot-Voluntiers, as to the other Soldiers. Nay, the Re- 
publick did more: It now began to give the Horſe Pay. The 24 Horſes of the Roman 
Cavalry had indeed been maintained, at the Expence of the Publick, ever ſince King 
Servins Tulliuss Time; but the Horſe- men had ſerved at their own Expence. Funds 
were now firſt ſettled for their Subſiſtence. | ws EF 
Ir is probable that the two Cenſors, Furius Camillus, and M. Poſthumius, invented 
a new ſort of Tax. It was a part of their Office to take Care that People married, 
and to puniſh thoſe, who obſtinately continued in a ſingle Life, till they grew old. 
N Max. They ordered that an Impoſt 25 ſhould be laid upon Men of an advanced Age, who 
. had never had any Wives, or ſupplied the Republick with any Citizens: And they 
threatened to inflict double Puniſhment upon them, if they complained of the Severity 
of this Ordinance. I any Men, ſaid they, are obliged to pay towards the Expences of 
the Publick, it is doubtleſs ſuch, as have never had any Wives or Children to maintain: 
They muſt have been long exempt from theſe Charges, ſince they are neither Husbands, 
nor Fathers, to this Day. Let them therefore contribute great Sums, and open the 
Sacks, in which they have kept their Money, which ſhall, for the future, be applied to- 
wards the Maintenance of numerous Familzes. This was the firſt publick Action, which 
diſtinguiſhed the firſt Office which was born by Camillus; an Hero, whom we ſhall 
ſee aſcend by Degrees to the higheſt Pitch of Glory. 


23 It is not known exaQly how much a Roman 
Citizen was then obliged to be worth, in order to 


be a Roman Knight. All we know, is, that the 


Romans of the firſt Claſs, the moſt conſiderable 
part of which was the Romas Knights, were not 
worth leſs than a hundred Mfze, according to 
Dion. Hal. or a hundred thouſand Aſes of Braſs 
Money, according to. Livy. 
that Servius Tullius choſe his Horſe, out of the 
richeſt and moſt conſiderable Families. | 
24 From Servius Tulliuss Time, according to 
Livy, ten thouſand Iſes were allowed every Horſe- 
man out of the publick Treaſury, to buy him a 
Horſe, and two thouſand annually for keeping it. 
25 This new Law was the more neceſfary, ſays 
Plutarch in the Life of Camillus, becauſe there were 


2 


What is certain, is, 


then in Rome alone, a very great Number of Wi. 
dows, who had loſt their Husbands in the late 
Wars. One particular Injunction laid upon the 
Cenſors, ſays Cicero B. 3. de Legib. was, not to 
ſuffer any Citizen to Jive fingle.  CALIBES ESSE 
PROHIBENTO. Plutarch adds, that when Camillus 
was Cenſor, he ordered, that the Orphans, who 
had hitherto been exempted from publick T axes, 
ſhould, for the future, be ſubject to them. There 


was a Neceſſity for this, continues he, Su enen 
of the continual Wars the Republick was in, which 
were not to be carried on, but at an immenſe Ex- 


nce: Eſpecially the Siege of Veii required a great 
Fund it GE r- it ke Buſineſs of the Cen- 


ſors to get in the Taxes, they had a Right to tar 


private Perſons in Proportion to their Worth. 
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F. XI. Taz Election of new Military Tribunes, furniſhed the Army with new Ce- Year of 
nerals, for carrying on the _ of Yer. The ſix the Centuries choſe were, C. 26 Fer- RO M E 
vilius, Q. Sulpitius, Q. Servilius, A. Manlius, L. Virginius, and M. Servilius. The , CEC 
Choice was in Appearance good, but it did not prove fortunate. Whilſt the Roman CSgAixL. 
Army was wholly bent on purſuing the Siege of Vi, the Yolſti, the old Enemies of vs, Q Sur. 
the Republick, renewed their Hoſtilities againſt her. The City of Anxur, which had Saen l | 
been taken from them, was but negligently guarded. The Roman Soldiers too caſily A. Manurvs, 1 

ot Leave to be abſent, and a great Number of chem rambled about the Country traf- ;;: 45 
ficking, like ſo many Sutlers: The Volſci were alſo ſuffered to enter the City with SEViLius, 
freedom, and traffick there. Theſe therefore formed a Deſign to ſurprize the Place: pag 1295 
And accordingly the Guard was betrayed, and cut in pieces: But there were but fer 
Romans loſt on this Occaſion. The greateſt part of them were ſtrolling round about 
Anxur, and ſcarce any but the Sick were left in it. However, the Romans poſtponed 
revenging themſelves on the Holſci, and continued their Attempt upon Fez. This 
was the great Point, both Senate and People had in view. But the private Quarrels 
which aroſe between two of the Military Tribunes, who commanded at the Siege, diſ- 
concerted the Meaſures of the Romans for ſome Time. : | 

MANIUS SERGIUS commanded the Legions, which were ordered to carry ori 
the Attacks, and C. Virginius was General of the Army which covered the Siege, and 
encamped near Yeii, Theſe two Men bore one another private Grudges for a great 
while, which had a greater Influence upon them, than the Intereſts of their Country. 
And whilſt they were attending, each his Commands, the two Hetrurian Nations, 
which lay neareſt 7ez, undertook to relieve the Beſieged. The 27 Capenates, and 
the 23 Faliſci, the one ſituated Eaſt, the other North, of Ye, took up Arms, marched 
to the Deliverance of the Yeientes, and came and fell upon that Quarter, which Ser- 

ius defended, Theſe two Nations were led on to this by Self-Intereſt, They were 
afraid, that if the Romans once took Yer, the Torrent would overflow their Territo- 
ries likewiſe, and lay them waſte: Beſides, the Faliſci had a private Reaſon to be afraid 
of the Reſentments of the Romans. They had formerly joined the Fidenates, when 
the latter revolted from Rome. The Capenates and Faliſci made a joint Attack upon 
Serviuss Entrenchments, with great Fury. This was an unforeſeen Irruption, and 
the Roman Army was ſo much alarmed at it, as to think that all Hetruria had taken 
the part of the Enemy. The Beſieged likewiſe being full of the fame Hopes, re- 
doubled their Efforts againſt the Beſiegers: So that the Romans being attacked on two 
ſides, knew not well how to defend their Lines, both againſt the Sallies of the Nei- 
entes, and the Attacks of the Enemy. Nevertheleſs, they faced about every Way, and 
ran where the Danger was greateſt. Their only Remedy was to get Virginius to at- 
tack the Capenates and Faliſci, with the great Army, that lay N. under his 
Command, and to leave Sergius nothing to do, but to drive back the Beſieged within 
their Walls: But the Diſagreement between the two Generals, hindered their taking 
ſuch wholſome Advice. Sergius difdained to implore the Aſſiſtance of his Collegue : 
And Virginius abſolutely reſolved to continue unactive, till Sergius ſhould think fit to 
deſire him to march to his Relief: And both were obſtinate. Repeated Advices were 
brought Virginius to his Camp, That the greateſt part of the advanced Forts were 
inveſted; That the Roman Entrenchments were going to be forced; and That the 
Enemy began to enter them, both on the ſide of the City, and of the Country: But 
all was to no Purpoſe. He contented himſelf with keeping his Troops drawn up in 
Battalia, and always anſwered, that if his Collegue was ſo cloſely preſſed by the Enemy, 


26 This was the third Time Caius Servilins 
Abala; the ſecond, Aulus Maulius Vulſo Capitoli- 
nus, and Manins Sergius Fidenas ; and the firſt, 
that Quintus Sulpicins Camerinus Cornutus, Quin- 
tus Servilius Priſcus Fidenas, and Lucius Virginius 
Tricoſtus Cœlimontanus, were Tribunes, But Dio- 
dorus of Sicily does not reckon either Manius Ser- 
gins, or Quintus Servilins, among the Number of 
theſe Military Tribunes. 

27 The antient City of Capena ſtood upon the 
Frontiers of Hetraria, and Sabinia. Ortenins, and 
ſome other Geographers have, by Miſtake, thought 
it ſtood in the Place, where Canapina now ſtands. 
It is certain, from the Teſtimony of the Hiſtorians, 


that Capena was in the Neighbourhood of the Fa- 
liſci. Its Situation therefore could not be that of 
the preſent Canapina, which is pretty far from them. 
Cluverins conjectures, that Capena formerly ſtood 
vpon the Ground, where at preſent ſtands a ſmall 
City, called by the Natives of the Country Cv: - 
zella, at a little diſtance from Mount Soracte, and 
Fiano. Holſtenins declares; there are ſome Foot- 
ſteps of this City near Morlupo. The Temple and 


Grove of Feronia, were in the Territory of the 


Capenates. 


28 See what we ſay of theſe Nations in the ſe- 
cond Volume of this Hiſtory; 
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Vear of as was pretended, he would, doubtleſs, have recourſe to him. So that Pride, and 
R O M E Haughtineſs of Spirit, made Virgimus chooſe rather to leave the Romans in Danger, 
333 than deliver them from it; and made Sergius chooſe to be overcome, for want of A. 
C'Szxvur fiſtance, rather than ask it, and conquer. The Enemy therefore made a great Slaughter 
vs, Q Sui- of the Romans in their Lines. Some fled to the Camp, others returned to Rome, and 
ee Sergius with them. There the vanquiſhed General threw all the Blame of this publick 
A. Maur us, Misfortune on his Collegue. It was therefore thought neceſſary to recal Yirgmins to 
22 u Rome, and to bring him to an Account for his Proceedings. The Senate was aſſembled 
Szxvits, to try theſe two Men, who were Military Tribunes, Generals, and Heads of the Re- 
dam Tn. publick: And their Defences conſiſted rather of mutual Reproaches, than any good 
MY R for their Conduct. However, each of them had his Friends, and Partizans, 
in the Senate. Some declared for Sergius, and others for Virginius, as their perſonal 

Affections for the Men inclined them, without any Regard for the publick Good. 

Some of the Senators aſcribed the Defeat of the Romans to Accident, others to the 

ill Conduct of the Generals: And to put an end to theſe Diſputes, the Senators made 

a Decree, which was generally Tone They made an Order, that the People 

| ſhould immediately proceed to the Election of new Military Tribunes, without tarrying 

till the uſual Time for it returned. The Cuſtom then was to have the Comitia, for 

the electing theſe chief Magiſtrates, held on the Ides of December; but they were 

now held on the Calends of October. The other four Military Tribunes, who had 

been guilty of no Fault, made no Oppoſition to the Decree. The two Offenders 

only, firſt prayed that they might not have ſo great an Affront put upon them, as to 

be depoſed, before their Time: And then proteſted againſt the Decree of the Senate, 


declaring, they would not lay down their Offices till the third of December. This 


ſcemed therefore a favourable Opportunity for the Tribunes of the People to recover 

their Credit. As long as Rome proſpered, and a good Underſtanding was kept up be- 

tween the Nobility, and the Plebeigns, they had been forced to hold their Peace. But 

as ſoon as any Sparks of Diviſion broke out among the Patricians, they were not re- 

miſs in endeavouring to make their Advantage of it. They pronounced with an Air 

of great Authority, that if the two refractory Magiſtrates continued obſtinate in re- 

fuſing to pay Obedience to the Senate, they would ſend them to Priſon. This Re- 

vival of the old Pride of the Tr ibunes of the People, was not at all agreeable to Serviliu 

Ahala, one of the Military Tribunes. He made a Speech, which was calculated, both 

to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of the Tribunes of the People, and at the ſame time to frighten 

the two Generals. I hear on one ſide, ſaid he, the Threatnings of the Tribunes of the 

People; and on the other, I ſee Sergius and Virginius refuſe to ſubmit to the 4 

the Senate. As to the former, were it my own Caſe, I would make them very ſenſible, 

that as 77 have no Right, ſo neither 2 they impriſon two Heads of the Repub- 

lick. And as for my Collegues, I know a ſure Way of bringing them to Order, and 

putting an end to the Diviſions they raiſe. If they refuſe to obey the Senate any longer, 

1 will immediately nominate a Dictator, who will force them to ſubmit, whether they will 

or not. This Diſcourſe was received with univerſal Applauſe. The Senate rejoiced 

exceedingly, that an Expedient was found out, to force the two Military Tribunes to 

comply, without having recourſe to the Tribunes of the People. Sergius and Virgt- 

nius acquieſced in this unanimous Determination. The Election was made; and {ix 

„er of uitary Tribunes entered upon their Office, on the firſt Day of October. 

2 0 17 E, L. XII. Taz Centuries choſe 29 L. Valerius, L. Julius, M. Amilius, Cn. Cornt- 

cccln fins, Czſo Fabius, and M. Furius, ſurnamed 30 Camillus, who was now raiſed to this great 

bDignity the firſt Time. And now the Army furniſhed out as many different Em- 

| "#5 ng ployments for the Heads of the Republick, and as many different Affairs to undertake, 

NI. Zunvs, as any Roman Army ever had done. The Romans were now to begin the Siege of 

. Leu again; to keep the Capenates, and 7 who had been troubleſome to them 

Fantus, and Within Bounds; to make War with the Yo ſci, and retake Anxur from them; all at 
M. Fuzvs, | | | 

Military Tri- 25 This ;buneſhip of ir having been cM 

bunes. L. Valerius 23 de mi oy e Tala, 2 — TT 2 — of the Al- 

Mamercinns ; the ſecond of Cn. Cornelius Coſſus, tars, under the Direction of the Flamen Dialis, ot 

and Ceſo Fabius Ambuſtus; and the firſt of Falins the other Prieſts of the Gods. [The Antients cal- 

Ialns, as well as of M. Farins Camillas. Some led the Boys and Girls, who aſſiſted the Prieſts 

of theſe Names are maimed in Diodorus Sicwlus. in their Office Camilli, and Camillæ. See above, 


30 The Surname ot Camillus was given only to p. 27. Nore 97. 
ſuch Children as were of free Condition. Perhaps El | * | the 
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the ſame time. Beſides, the Tribunes of the People, had reaſſumed a fort of Aſcen- Year of 
dant, and their Threatnings, were ready to raiſe freſh Diſturbances : Which indeed R © M E 
broke out, when the Army came to be raiſed. Not only all the Youth, who were l. 
obliged to ſerve in the Legions, were inliſted; but the old Men were likewiſe forced LVarzzws, 
to take Arms, to guard the City: And this made it neceſſary to enlarge the Funds 3 | | 
which were to ſupply the military Cheſt, in Proportion, as the Number of Soldiers mo roman 
was increaſed, Then the Tribunes of the People, who were always ready to catch at 15, CSO | | 
any Opportunity of exaſperating the People, under Pretence of promoting their In- If Pusu 
tereſts, told thoſe Soldiers, who SA | in Rome, That by their being inliſted, they Military Tri- 
were exempted from paying the Tax; and That the Services they did the Publick, in 2e 
guarding the Walls, ought to be accepted, inſtead of their Aſſeſſments. Theſe Con- 4 1.8 
ſiderations flattered the Avarice of the Veterans; and the warm Declarations of the 
Tribunes of the People, in the publick Aſſemblies, increaſed the Difficulty People always 
make, of paying Taxes. A 
THE Decree of the Senate, ſaid they, which eſtabliſhes the Pay of our Troops, 
tends only to waſte and deſtroy our young Plebeians, by the Fatigues of War, and to ruin 
our old Citizens, with Taxes. Our Legions have now been forced to continue encamped 
for three whole Winters together. This unuſual Dilatorineſs in carrying on the Siege 
of one ſingle Place, is an Artifice of the Generals. They deſignedly ſuffer our Army to 
receive ſome Checks in this War, purely in order to prolong it. How is the City exhauſted, 
by the four Armies which are juſt now raiſed here ! All 31 even Children, and old Men, 
have been forced by the Military Tribunes to inliſt themſelves. No longer any Difference 
between Summer and Winter ; no more reſt to be enjoyed by this unhappy People. They are 
treated like a tributary Nation. When our Citizens are no longer able to receive any new 
Wounds, by Reaſon of their advanced Age ; when their Lands lay fallow, and produce 
nothing; they are loaded with Taxes. Alas! The Republick makes the Troops dearly 
buy the Pay they receive It lends out this Money at a very exorbitant Intereſt, 
THE Diſturbances raiſed in the City by making the Levies, collecting the Tribute, 
and by theſe ſeditious Harangues, were ſo great, that the Commons could not agree 
in the Choice of Tribunes of the People. They ought to have elected ten. The 
Trehontan Law enacted, that the Comitia ſhould not be ended, till the College of the 
Tribunes was filled with its whole Number, which was ten: And it deprived any leſs | 
Number which ſhould be choſen, of the Power of filling up their own Body them- 
ſelves. But notwithſtanding this, it ſo happened now, that the aſſembled Tribes could 
agree upon electing no more than eight Tyibunes. There were two ſtill wanting: 
Upon which the Patricians firſt endeavoured to fill up theſe two Vacancies with two 
of their own Body, but without Succeſs. Then they caballed together, to ſtrike at the 
Trebonian Law, which took from them all Hopes of ever ſeeing any of the Nobility 
in the College of Tribunes. After this, they took ſuch Pains, that they ar laſt ſuc- 
ceeded, in getting two 32 Perſons added to the other eight: They were indeed Com- 
mons, but not appointed Tribunes by the Aſſembly of the People, but by a Majority 
of the eight Trihunes already choſen. This was indeed in effect abrogating the Trebo- 
nian Law, but it was ſufficiently revenged by one C. Trebonius, who was then Tribune 
of the People, and bore the ſame Name, and was of the fame Family, as the Author 
of that Law. He informed the People that their Intereſts were betrayed, and that 
his Collegues having been wrought upon by the Nobility, had in effect given up the 
Tribuneſbip to them. We ſhall ſoon, laid he, ſte none but Patricians intruded into the 
College of Tribunes. The Trebonian Lau was a Preſervative againſt their Ambition. 
If you ſuffer that to be aboliſhed, you bring the great Work your Fore-fathers completed, 
on the Sacred Mountain, to nothing; and will ſoon deprive your ſelves of the Protection 
you receive from your Tribunes. This Diſcourſe brought the Odium of the People 
upon ſuch of the Tribunes, as had, of their own Authority, and contrary to the Tre- 
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3 Hence it appears, that in Caſes of great Ne- theſe Ages were afraid of diſhonouring the Profeſ- 
ce ny, the Republick obliged thoſe, who were un- fion of Arms, by admitting any Perſons, of mean 
der ſeventeen, to take Arms. - The Reader will, Condition, to ſerve. They likewiſe excluded the 
doubtleſs, wonder, why the Romans, when attacked Comedians, and Actors of Farces, out of the Ar- 
on all fides, did not have recourſe to the Multitude my, as Men infamous by Profeſſion. 
of the common People, who {were in the. ſixth 32 One of theſe two Tribanes of the People, 
Claſs, and ſtiled Proletarii, and Capite-Cenſi. The was, according to Livy, Cains Lacerins, aud the 
Slaves, and Freed-men, might allo have been of other Marcus Acutius. | 


great Service, * Occafion. But the of bonian 
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Year of bonian Law, choſen themſelyes two Collegues. Nor were the Commonalty leſs en- 
ROME raged at the Patricians, who were the Authors of the Intrigue, in favour of the Per- 
8 ſons ſo elected: but they were moſt highly exaſperated againſt three of the eight 771 
LVatzzws, bunes ; whoſe Names were P. Curiatius, M. Metilius, and M. Minutius. Neverthe- 
= 12 leſs, theſe Tribunes, who were afraid what might be the Conſequence, found Means 
Ci. Corn. to extricate themſelves out of this Difficulty : They diverted the Hatred of the Pub- 
ws, Caso lick from themſelves, by turning it upon other Objects. The two Generals for the 


18 laſt Year, had not been puniſhed for their fatal Diſunion, which had occaſioned the 
Military Tri. Misfortune of the Romans before Yer. They therefore adviſed the People to cite 
bunes. Sergius and Virginius to appear before them, ſince the Senate had ſuffered them to 
eſcape unpuniſhed. The Accuſation the three Tribunes brought againſt them, before 
the People, was this. Me are required, faid they, to ſhew you the Complaints of all 
thoſe, who find themſelves aggrieved, either by the unuſual Levies which have been made 
of late, or by the Taxes laid upon the People, or the 1 of carrying on a Mar on 
our Frontiers. Me come to repreſent to you the Grief of the Publick, at the Defeat of 
our Troops before Veii, and the Mourning of all thoſe Families, which have loſt Fathers, 
or Brothers, or Relations. The Publick in general calls upon you, by our Months, tg 
inflict due Puniſhment on the two Offenders, who brought all theſe Evils upon us. Tes, 
Sergius, and Virginius, you cannot your ſelves diſown the Crime we lay to your Charge! 
Tou are mutually the Accuſers of each other. Sergius reproaches Virginius with having 
betrayed and deſerted him : Virginius reproaches Sergius, with chooſmg rather to fly, thin 
ask for Aſſiſtance. But after all, can any Man think it credible, that either of them 
ſhould run into ſuch an exceſs of Folly, as this? Let us then dive a little into the M. 
ſtery. Is it not more probable, that the Senate and the two Generals agreed together, that 
the latter ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be beaten, in order to continue the War, and prolong 
our Misfortunes ? They would have our Tonth grow old before Veii, in order thereby to , 
prevent our demanding the Diſtribution of Lands ; to leſſen the Power of our Aſſem- 
blies ; diminiſh the Number of thoſe who aſſiſt at them; and to bring our Comitia abſq- 
lutely under the Power of the Nobility. But be that as it will, the two Offenders at 
leaſt have a Decree already paſt againſt them, which condemns them. The Senate de- 
 prived them of their Office, by ordering their Succeſſors to be choſen on the firſt Day of 
October. Mas not this declaring, that the Republick could not ſubſiſt, if they continued 
in their Office? But, ſay they, we have already been puniſhed for the Misfortune, which | 
is charge _ us as a Crime. What! Do you call the neceſſary Precaution of the Re- 
publick, in depriving you of the Military Tribuneſhip, a Puniſhment ? At this rate, your 
Collegues, who were obliged to abdicate, without having had any thing laid to their 
Charge, ill have been puniſhed, without having been guilty of any Offence. As for 
you, Romans, recall to mind the terrible Condition you were in, after the Loſs of this 
Battel. How great was your Conſternation, when you ſaw our Soldiers come flying to 
Rome, full of Wounds. Will they throw the Blame of their Defeat upon Chance, or 
the Gods? Will they 2 any others as Authors of our Misfortunes, but the two Ge- 
uerals? Is there a Man here preſent, who does not curſe the Perſons, Families, and Con- 
duct of Sergius and Virginius 2 Jou have prayed to the Gods to puniſh them; why 
dont you then exert your own Power, in revenging your Misfortunes ? The Gods dom 
themſelves puniſh Offenders, when they have put it in the Power of the Perſons injured, 
to do themſelves Fuſtice. The Accuſation had its deſired Effect: And the People fined 
the two Offenders ten thouſand Aſſes 33 of Braſs each. It was to little Purpoſe for 
Sergius to exclaim, that they ought not to have been made accountable for the unfore- 
ſeen Events of War. Y/irginius in vain complained, that this would make him endurc 
more Hardſhips in the City, than he had done in the Camp. They both payed their 
Fines: And the three Tribunes of the People gained their Point. They diverted the 
Commons from purſuing them. Being wholly intent upon proſecuting the two Ge- 
nerals, they forgot the Trebonian Law: And the two aſſociated Tribunes kept their 
Seats in the College. The Tribunes, in Acknowledgment of the Peoples Favours, pro- 
poſed two Laws. The firſt, required a Diſtribution of Lands to be made, as formerly. 


33 Theſe ten thouſand 4ſes of Braſs Money, but not more than five hundred Livres, reckoning 
- reckoned Dy their Weight, and according to the in- each 4s, as .moſt Moderns do, to be worth no 
ttinſick Value of French Farthings, amount to the more than a French Sol. See above, p. 399. Note 32. 
Sum of ix thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty Livres; and p. 430. Note 80. The 
3 5 3 WIE | | 
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The ſecond, excuſed the People from any more Taxes, for paying the Soldiers. Our Year of. 
Armies indeed, ſaid they, which are in the Field, do well enough; but they don't act x 0 M E 


in ſuch a manner, as to give us any Hopes of an end of the War. Indeed, all the 


Works before Yeii, which had been deſtroyed, were already repaired. M. A milius, S 
and Cæſo Fabius, who commanded at the Siege, had rebuilt all the little Forts, which . Juuws, 


had been demoliſhed, and provided them with Garriſons. The Capenates and Faliſci 


led an Army 


were not in a Condition to undertake to beſiege their Cities. On the ſide of the HVolſci, 
the Roman Army, under the Command of L. Valerius, had ravaged all the Territory 
of Anxur ; and after having in vain attempted to take the City by Aſſault, had blocked 
it up, and drawn a wide Ditch round it. Rome received pretty good News from all 
Parts, where the War was carrying on: But this did not put a Stop to Scditions at 
Home, which had like to have ruined the Republick. The Tribunes of the People 
would not ſuffer the Citizens to pay the Taxes for the War any longer, and thereby 
the Legions were deprived of their Pay: So that they were very ripe for Sedition. 
But all this Buſtle ended at laſt, in getting ſome Plebeians choſen Military Tribunes. 
This was an Honour, of which the People had always been ambirious, but could 
never yet obtain it. But now the Plebeians had nothing more to wiſh for the aggran- 
dizing of their Order; they were now permitted, for the firſt Time, to enjoy a Share 


of the higheſt Dignity in the State. 


§. XIII. In ſhort, the Centuries made choice of one Pleheian at leaſt, when they Year of 


elected new Heads to govern the Republick. His Name was P. Licinius Catuns : 
And if we believe Livy, he was the only 34 Commoner of the {ix then choſen. 
The Names of the other five were theſe, 35 P. Mzlins, P. Mænius, 35 Sp. Furius, P. Licixius 


L. 37 Titinius, and L. 38 Publilius. But modern * Criticks pretend on the contrary 


* 92 


that there was but one Patrician choſen Military Tribune this Election, whoſe Name 


was Furius. They judge ſo from their Names only, which do, in their Opinion, Fozs, 


ſhew, that the other five Families were Plebeian. | 
ualiry of the Roman Families, of which we vs, Military 


contradi& an antient Author, as to the 


But however that be, it is raſh to 


\ 

CN. Corxne- 
were ſhut up within their own Walls. C. Cornelius, and the famous Camillus, who tus, Cao 
ainſt theſe Nations, had found none of their Troops in the Field. The 
Hetrurians had left their Lands and Farms open, to be plundered ; but the Romans Militry Tri- 


bunes. 


FaB Ius, and 
R 


573 
S. 


. ZEMILIUS, 


J. Fokus, 


ROME 
CCCLIII. 


CaLvus, P. 2 
MLIus, P. us 
Mxius, SP. -- 
L. 8 
Trrixtus, and 

L. PuBL1L1- 


Tribunes. = 


can only judge by fallacious Proofs; what is remarkable in this Affair, is, that Licinius , Ale: and 
was already an old Senator, when he was raiſed to the higheſt Rank in the Repub- 


lick, and yet he was but a Plebrian. 


ſiderable Commoners had begun to be admitted into the Senate-houſe, and incorpo- 
rated into that Body, ever fince the Year of Rome 263. But what raiſed Licinius from 
a Senator to a Military Tribune, is not known. Some ſay he owed his Riſe to the 
Cornelian Family, which protected him, and into which 39 one of his Brothers had 


34 Pigbius cannot be perſuaded; that P. Liciuius 
Caluus was the only Military Tribune, of the fix, 
choſen for this Vear, who was of Plebeian Extrac- 
tion, as Livy expreſly ſays he was, It is certain, 
ſays Pighins, that the Malian, Menian, Titinian, 
and Publilian Families were originally Plebeian. 
But how does he know, but theſe Families were di- 
vided into two Branches each, one of which was 
Patrician, and the other Plebeian. Beſides, the 
Preſumption will always be on Livy's fide, with 
relation to Roman Families ; he muſt probably have 
had a more certain Knowledge of them, than any 
of our modern Criticks can have; who in this, as 
in many other Caſes, ſometimes give us their own 
arbitrary Conjectures, as evident Proofs of Things. 

35 In ſome MSS. we read Publius Manlins, in- 
ſtead of Publius Melins, and Menenias inſtead of 
Menins. But the Reaſons which Sigonius gives 
us, in his Commentaries upon Livy, for rejecting this 
reading, convince us, that we ought to retain the 
Other. Publius has the Sutname of Capitolinus. 


36 It is evident from the Faſti Capitolini, that 


uriur was now advanced to the Military Tribune- 
Hip the firſt time: But he had not the Prænomen 
of Lucius, which Livy's Copyiſts have given him. 
It might have been obſerved, that that Lucius had 


been Military Tribune twice already: Which makes 


been 


ſome conjecture, that he who was inveſted with 
this Office, in this Year 353, was Luciuss Bro- 
ther. The Faſti Capitolini tell us, he was the 
Grand-ſon of another Spurius Furius, whole Pra- 
nomen we have given him. | 

37 In ſome Copies of Livy we read Publius 
Titinius inſtead of Lucius Titinius. But both Livy 


Pighius in 


The Reaſon of which was this, that the con- Fl. Capitol. 


himſelf, and Diodorus Siculut, give Titinius the 


Prænomen of Lucius, when they ſpeak of his ſe- 
cond Tribune ſpip. : | 

38 Lucins Publilius has the two Surnames of 
Philo and Volſcus. In ſome Editions of Liuy this 
Conſul is called Popilius. But this is plainly a Mi- 
ſtake; ſince the Surnames. of Philo and Yolſcas were 
never uſed in the Popilian Family; whereas, they 
were pretty common in the Pablilian. | : 

9 Livy ſays, Licinius was Brother to Cn. Cor. 
zelias. And the Difference of their Names and 
Families made Glarean think, that they were Bro- 
thers by the ſame Mother only; that is, that theit 
Mother was married firſt to a Plebeian named Li- 
cinius; and after his Death, to the Father of Cor- 
nelius, But it is more probable, that they both had 


the ſame Father, and that Cn. Cornelius changed his 
firſt Name for that of the Cornelian Family, which 


had adopted him. Sigonius ſupports this Conjec- 


ture with this Obſervation, that L. Licinius was 
7 G | already 
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W e been adopted: Whilſt others aſſure us, that he was raiſed to this Dignity, on Account 
R O M E of a judicious Harangue, in which he endeayoured to reconcile the Nobility and the 

CCCHIL people. The Tribunes of the People were ſo much rejoiced to ſee a Plebeian in this 
P. Licixius deſired Poſt, that they readily dropped their Oppoſition to the raiſing the Tax for 
Caivus, P. the War. It was levied without any Difficulty, and the Troops received their Pay 
Malis, P. 5 er 5 e 4 
Maxrvs, Sr. again. This was enough to revive their Courage: And accordingly, Anxur was ſoon 
Funtws, L. taken. The Yolſci, who guarded it, neglecte their military Diſcipline on ſome Fe- 


Traxws,and ſtival, and the Romans taking Advantage of that Neglect, made themſelves Maſters 


Miley Tr.” of it. 
bunes. In the mean time, the Romans carried on the Siege of Veii, with as much Perſe- 
verance as ever. They had a great deal to ſuffer from the extreme cold of the Winter. 
A more rigorous Seaſon had not been known for a great while. The Tyber was 
frozen, yy conſequently not navigable. But the Romans had ſtocked themſelves 
with Proviſions in time, and lived upon the Corn, they had in the City. 
Year of F. XIV. As for Licinius, he had filled his Seat among the Military Tribunes with 


RO M E univerſal Approbation. Both Nobility and People were pleaſed with his Moderation. 


CCCLIV. And this encouraged the Commons to make as many of their own Body Military Tri- 
M. Verouxi- bumes, as they could: They began to like governing in Chief. When therefore the 
vs, C. Dull. Centuries were aſſembled to proceed to a new Election, they pitched upon five Ple- 
vs, & ATT beigns, to raiſe them to the higheſt Office in Rome, and joined with them only one 
 mwvews, M. Patrician, M. Veturius. The Names of the five 59 were, C. Duilius, L. Ati- 

 Pouroxs, pins, Cu. Genucius, M. Pomponius, and V. Publilius. And this Year's Experience 
Liu ius, Miti- ſhewed; that the Affairs of War ſucceeded as well in their Hands, as if managed ſolely 


tary Tribunes. by Patricians. The Roman Arms proſpered before Yer. The three Armies of the 
laſt Year were joined together, to haſten the Reduction of the Place. Nevertheleſs 


Livy B. . the Capenates and Faliſci came again to relieve the Beſieged, who prepared to make 


3 Sallies: So that the Romans were obliged to fight three Armies of three different Na- 
tions, at the ſame Time. And this one would have imagined muſt have made the 
Succeſs of thoſe Battels doubtful. The Faliſci and the Fidenates came and fell upon 
the Roman Lines, as before; and the Yejentes (allied out, and attacked their Entrench- 
ments. Then the Romans in the Camp remembered the Condemnation of Sergius 
and Virginius. The Army which covered the Siege ran to the Relief of that which 
was carrying it on. The Generals, who had hitherto been unactive, immediately led 
their Troops out of their Camp, and came and fell upon the Rear of the Capenates, 
who were buly in attacking the Lines of the Romans. Thus the Battel began on that 
fide; and if rhe Fuliſci were affrighted at this firſt Shock, they were much more ſo, 
when they ſaw freſh Legions marching out againſt them, which fell upon them, and 
put them into Diſorder. Upon this the Capenates were broken, fled in Confuſion, and 


were warmly purſued by the Romans. The latter covered the Ground with great 


Numbers of flain : And the few who fled away, did not eſcape Death. It acci- 
dentally happened, that a Body of Romans, who were returning from the Neighbour- 
hood of Capena, where they had been committing Devaſtations, mer then poor 
Wretches, who had eſcaped out of the Battel, and cut them in pieces. So complete 
a Victory made the Adminiſtration of the Military Tribunes glorious in the Eyes of 
the People; but it was not perfectly happy. The Winter af been rigorous, and the 
Cold had held a long Time: So that the Seaſon changed all on a ſudden, from excel- 
five Colds, to exceſſive Heats, without any Medium. This Irregularity in the Seaſons, 
made the Air unwholſome ; and being infected, it produced a Mortality, both among 
Men, and Cattle. And when the Romans could find no Remedy for the Diſeaſe, 
they had recourſe to ſuperſtitious Obſervances. The Senate ordered the Duumviri, 


already very old: And conſequently, that it is not cins Racilius, inſtead of Lucius Atilius, and C. Dui- 
probable his Mother was young enough to have ius. Livy likewiſe reckons one Lucius Atilins 
Children, ſuppoſing ſhe did warry Cornelius; ſince Longus among theſe Military Tribunes, and ſays, 
this ſecond Marriage muſt have been ſolemnized, that he was a Patrician : When he at the ſaine time 
within fourteen Years laſt paſt, becauſe the Plebei- declares, that all the Tribunes for this Year were 
ans had not been permitted to intermarry with the Plebeians, except Marcus Veturius Craſſus Cicuri- 
Patricians * than that Time. | nu. Nor are theſe Copies more exact, with te- 

40 The different Editious of Livy vary very ſpect to the other Tribunes: So that they diſplace 
much as to the Names of theſe Zribwnnes. We Volero Publilius, and put Publius Menenins in his 
have partly reſtored them from the Faſti Capitolini, room. Florus alſo fell into the fame Miſtake, when 
and partly from ſome antient Annaliſts. In ſome he changed the Name of Yolero Publilius, into that 


Copies of Zivy we read Lucius Titinius, and La- of Valerius Nero. 


4 | who 
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who had the Care of the Sybilline Books, to conſult them, in relation to the preſent Year of 
Misfortunes. And the Duumviri found, or at leaſt pretended to have found there, a RO M E 
ſort of Expiation, never before uſed in Rome. This was 41 to make magnificent AL. 
Fealts, for eight Days, and invite a certain Number of the Gods to them: It was M. Veros:- 
then the 42 Cuſtom of the Romans to cat laying down upon their Beds, or Couches. vs C. Dur. 
Three Beds were therefore placed in a Temple, round a plentiful Table, and covered 3 = hg 
with rich Carpets, and Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune, were Gexvcws, 
invited thither. The Duumviri, and Pontifices, ſupplied at Table the Places of theſe Dei- ** * Ta 
ties, who certainly did not come according to Invitation. Theſe publick Ceremonies PoLIlius, 
were imitated in private Houſes, and Rowe was full of Feaſts and Entertainments. 2 * 
Every one received his Friends, and Strangers, without Diſtinction, and the Houſes MY 
were open to all Comers. Enemies, who had not ſeen one another for a great while, 

now converſed freely together, and a Stop was put to all Proceſſes, Diſputes, and 
Animoſities. Even the very Priſoners, who were in Chains, partook of the publick 
Rejoicings. They were taken out of their Priſons, and the Romans were afterwards 
ſcrupulous of loading thoſe again with Chains, whom the Gods had delivered from them. 

Whether the Duumviri found this effectual Remedy for the epidemical Diſtempers, 

in the Hhilline Books, is not indeed certain. But it ſeems natural enough to think, 

that Joy, and an entire Forgetfulneſs of all publick and private Misfortunes, ſhould be 

a good Preſervative againſt thoſe Evils, which are often produced by Fear, and in- 

creaſed by Vexation and Trouble. However, the Patricians thought to take Advan- 

tage of the preſent State of Affairs, to recover the chief Stations, from which the 

Plebeians had removed them. They were but little affected with the Succeſs Rome 

had had in the War. It was owing to Military Tribunes, choſen out of the Com- 

mons. The Nobility were much more ſenſibly touched with their own Loſs, in hav- 

ing been diſpoſſeſſed of the Military Tribuneſhip, after they had fo long kept that and 

the Conſulſbip wholly, and inviolably to themſelves. And as therefore the Time of 

the Election drew nigh, they uſed all their Arts, to recover again the Monopoly of 

thoſe firſt Offices, from which they had fallen. Firſt, They propoſed only ſuch Can- 

didates to the People, as were Men of too great Merit, and Character, to be rejected. 

Then the Patricians conſidering, that the Plague had made the People more ſuperſti- 

tious than ever, attacked them on that fide. Jour Comitia for theſe two 15 Tears, 

hid they to them, have drawn down the Curſe of the Gods upon us. The firſt Tear, 

they placed a Plebeian in the Military Tribuneſhip, the Winter was ſevere to a Degree, 

more than natural. And this Tear, when there are five Plebeians in that high Office, 

we are puniſhed with yet more Rigour. The Plague has made both City and Country 

deſolate. And is this at all to be wondered at ? How could the Auguries, which of 

Right belong only to Patricians, favour Aſſemblies, wholly bent upon depriving us of an 

Honour, which was never before conferred on any but our ſelves? Can the Goas ſuffer 

the Diſtinctions and Privileges of Families to be confounded ? By theſe Means they diſ- 

poſed the People to favoùr the Nobility. . | 

g. XV. Wurx the Centuries were aſſembled to chooſe Military Tribunes, the Peo- Vear of 
ple were awed with the Dignity and Appearance of the Candidates, and all their R © M E 
Minds were full of ſuperſtitious Prejudices. They therefore choſe none but Parrici- CCCLV. 
ans, who were all Men of great Diſtinction, and ſuperior Merit. Theſe were L. Va- Rn i 
lerius, L. Turius, M. Valerius, Q. Serwilius, Q. Sulpitius, and the famous 43 Camillus, vs, I. Fuss 
who was now raiſed to the Tribuneſbip, the ſecond time. The Romans were then ſo apap ya 
fond of Prodigies, that they took Pleaſure in hearing the Accounts of them which ys, Q. © 
were brought ro Rome, from all Parts. Yet their Credulity did not go ſo far, as to 2828 
believe a great Number of them, which had only the Teſtimony of one ſingle Perſon 10, Mili 
to ſupport them. But how could they avert the Evils which were 1 by them? Tribunes. 
There were now none of thoſe learned Diviners in Rome, who were id to know 

how to draw Prognoſticks from remarkable Events, to declare their Signification, to 


* 9 
41 See what we ſay of the Leckiſternium, in the 43 The old Editions of Livy make this the third 
ſecond Volume of this Hiltory. We ſhall hereafter Promotion of Camillas to the 7 e Nee contrary 
have Occaſion ro mention more than one ſort of to the Teſtimony of the antient Annals; and 
| facred Feaſts, which the Romans ſolemnly kept every of Plutarch, who fays, that Camillus was Tri- 
Year, | une theſecond Time, when the Lake of Alba over- 
42 We ſpeak of this Cuſtom, in the ſecond Vo» flowed. | | | 
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expiate them, and prevent the dangerous Conſequences of them. The perfect Know- 
ledpe of Divination was thought to have been given only to the Hetrurians, and they 
NS were now the Enemies of the Romans. In the mean time one Prodigy, which was 
L.'Vatzzr: better atreſted than the reſt, ſtruck Rome with Aſtoniſhment. At the Foot of Alba 
Longa there was 44 a Lake, almoſt of a round Figure, which Nature had encompaſſed 


uncommon Accident, though 


dry, and, the Rivers being almoſt dried up, 


The Foun- 


vs, L. Furi- 
3 . Ay on all ſides with Rocks, and Hills; and its Waters ſeldom roſe fo high as to the Foot 
Senvilius, of them. The Summer had been very 
— Suff. were reduced to very ſmall Currents, in the middle of their Channels. 
u e Mib- tains were exhauſted, and the Marſhes without Water. 
tary Tribunes. 


45 the Romans, who knew not the Cauſe of it, and even all Italy. But their Con- 


cern did not ſo much pr 


oceed from a Fear, leſt the Inundation ſhould overflow their 


Lands, and ſpoil them, as from a ſuperſtitious Apprehenſion, that this Prodigy was 


a ſign of the Anger of the Gods. 


The Report of it was firſt ſpread Abroad by the 


Shepherds, who fed their Flocks round the Lake. Then it reached Rome, and the 
Roman Camp, which lay idle about Ye, and attempted nothing conſiderable. The 


Beſiegers therefore often talking with. one another, about the Affair of the Lake, the 


Knowledge of it was, by that Means, conveyed: into the beſieged City. The Soldi- 
ers on both ſides, who in long Sieges ſometimes become acquainted, ralked with one 
another from their different Poſts, of the ſudden Riſe of the Lake, and made them- 
ſelves merry with it. But it happened, that an old Soldier among the Yezentes was 
more ſerious upon the Matter: And being ſeized with a ſudden Fit of Enthuſiaſm, 
he cried out, Veii ſhall never be taken, till all the Water is run out of the Lake of 
Alba. This was thought at firſt a trifling Saying, and ſpoken at a Venture. But the 
Roman who was upon Guard, over againſt the Yan, asked one of his Hetrurian 
Companions, who this old Man was, who had in an obſcure manner declared whar 
ſhould come to paſs. To which he replied, that he was a Diviner, famous for more 


This Lake, which is now known by the 
Name of the Lake of Caſtel Gandolphe, is about 


eight Miles in Circumference, and four hundred 


and eighty five Foot deep in the deepeſt Place, ac- 
cording to Kircher the Jeſuit, who ſounded it all 
over. But he excepts the North Part of this Lake, 
which lies neareſt to Monte Cavo, or the antient 
Moant of Alba, out of his Account; and ſays, he 
could. find no Bottom there. He obſerves like- 

that the Lake was ſwelled about this Place, 


wile 
by Torrents which ran into it, with Impetuoſity, 


from the Cavities of the Hill. He is of Opinion, 
that the Waters of the Sea filtrated through the 
Hill, and paſſed through imperceptible Paſſages, into 
a Reſervoir, which they had hollowed themſelves, 
in the Center of this Monte Cavo, from whence 
they afterwards run into the Lake, through un- 
known Channels, as faſt in Proportion, as the Lake 
it ſelf filled with Water. The Multitude of $ rings, 
Fountains, and Rivulets, which are ſeen in that 
Neighbourhood, are owing to the inſenſible Diſ- 
charge of the. Lake, which now empties it ſelf 
into a ſubterraneous Paſſage, dug through the Hill 


for that Purpoſe. 


45 Natural Philoſophy was an impenetrable My- 
— to the Romanus, in the time ot Camillut. 
Ages of Ignorance, it was much eaſier to 
take natural Effects for Prodigies, than to diſcover 
the Cauſes of them. This fadden Inundation of 
the Lake of Alba, which ſo much terrified the neigh- 
bouring Nations, was really bat a very common 


natural Effect, of which we have an hundred In- 


ſtances in different Countries. And we ſhall there- 
fore, in order to account for it, take it for granted, 
I. That the Hill of Alba formerly vomited out 
Fire. Julias Obſequens, in his Book of Prodigies, 
fays, that when 
lins were Conſul, the Hilf of Alla ſeemed to be 
all on Fire, in the Night. Albanas mont note ar- 
dere viſus. 2. That, according to Livy, it rained 


3 | 


neins Papirins, and Cains Cæci- 


— 


Stones in the Neighbourhood of this Hill, that is, 
the Hill threw out great Heaps of Stones and Aſhes, 
at the Top of it, which the ignorant Shepherds 
took for a miraculous Rain. And we obſerve, 
Zaly, That there is Reaſon to believe, that this Hill 
was formerly ſubje& to Earthquakes. T'wo anti- 
ent Writers, Aufidius and Domitius, quoted by the 
Author of the Book, De origine gentis Romance, 
aſcribe the overturning of a part of the City of 
Alba, which was ſwallowed up, and covered with 
Waters, together with the Palace of King Alladius, 
who himſelf and his whole Family periſhed in this 
manner, to the violent Shocks which moved the 
Hill. And we prefer the Account of theſe two 
Hiſtorians before that of Dion. Hal. who ſays, this 


terrible Cataſtrophe was occationed by a Thunder- 


Storm. Which being ſuppoſed, it will then follow, 
4thly, That it is very probable, that the Hill of 
Alba formerly contained within it a great Quan- 
tity of nitrous and bituminous Matter, the Ebulli- 
tions of which produced thoſe ſurprizing Agitati- 


ons, which were like thoſe the Vulcauo's of Veſu- 


vins and Ztna produce now. Whence we infer, 
5thly, That we need look no 'farther for an Ac- 
count of the prodigious Inundation of the Lake of 
Alba than to the Violence of ſubterraneous Winds 
and Fires. Hence came the falling in of the Earth, 
to fill up the ſeveral hollow Places, through which 
the Waters uſed firſt to make their Way into the 
Lake, out of whch they retired again, through 
other ſecret Paſſages. So that theſe Waters, not 
finding their uſual Paſſages, but being driven back 
with Impetuoſity, and, as it were, heaped up one 
upon another in great Abundance, they muſt neceſ- 
farily break through all their Bounds, and riſe up 
to the Tops of the Hills. To which we add, 
Grbly, That if theſe extraordinary Overflowings 
have ceaſed for ſeveral Ages, it is natural to con- 
clude, that the Fire of the Vulcano is quite ſpent. 


[ 


£rue 


Only the Lake of Alba 


ſwelled all on a ſudden, and roſe to the Tops of the Hills that ſurrounded it. This 
there was nothing but what was natural in it, alarmed 
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true Predictions than one. The Roman was very religious in his Way, and had great Year of 
Faith in Diviners. And he continued to talk with the Prophet, telling him, he RO M E 
wanted to conſult him, about an Accident 46 which happened to him, and which he N- 
thought a kind of Prodigy, and wanted to have explained. _In ſhort, he prevailed LVaIERT. 
upon the old Man to give him a private Meeting without the Lines. They both came vs, 5 — 
to the Place appointed, without Arms, and without any Jealouſy of one another. With hoe Q 
talking, the Roman drew the Hetrurian by Degrees to a little Diſtance from the Sesvirius, 
City. The latter was old, and feeble, the former young, and in full Strength. He 4 —_—_ 


therefore catched up his old Man in his Arms, and carried him into the Roman Camp. wiuLvs, Mili- 


Diviner was carried before the Roman General, who examined him about what he 

bad foretold of the Siege of Yer : And his Anſwers were ſuch, as made the Council 

of War think it neceſſary, that he ſhould be carried a Priſoner to Rome, and be in- 

terrogated by the Senate. When he came before the Conſcript Fathers, he ſaid, The 

Gods are angry, the Gods are 57 with Veii, ſence they have forced me to betray the 

Secrets of my Country. What. Paid was the Effect of a ſudden Tranſport, and it 

would have been a Crime in me to have concealed, what Heaven forced me to diſcover. 

We have an old Tradition in our Country, which is written in our prophetick Books, and 

confirmed by the Art of Divination, that if the Romans, when the Lake of Alba ſhall 

ſwell in an extraordinary Manner, can draw all the Water out of it, with proper Cere- 

monies, they ſhall then make themſelves Maſters of Veii. Till that time, the Gods will 

continue to protect my Country. And there is one thing eſpecially, which muſt be taken 

care of in that Affair; which is, that the Drains which are made to carry off the Ma- 

ter of the Lake, don't convey it into the Sea, This Anſwer of the old Man, was, per- 

haps, a pure Invention of his own, founded upon what he had obſerved of the State 

of the City: And the Circumſtance of the riſing of the Water, might, perhaps, be 

only added by him to make it the more myſterious. But nevertheleſs, the Romans 

thought it a Prophecy, which too nearly concerned them to be neglected; though at 

the Gs time they did not think proper to believe it, upon his bare Word. The Se- 

nate therefore ſent a Deputation to Delphos, to conſult the Oracle there. The Envoys 

were three Men of very great Diſtinction; Coſſus Licinius, Valerius Potitus, and Ta- 

bius Ambuſtus. Theſe three Patricians embarked, while the Romans continued to 

carry on the Siege of Veii, though but ſlowly. All the Advanta e the Roman Gene- 

rals gained this Year, was over the Faliſci, and the Capenates. L. Valerius laid waſte 

all che Country round Faleria ; and Camillus, who found no Enemies to engage with 

near Capena, carried Fire and Sword wherever he came. He gained freſh Glory every 

Campaign, and by the Wiſdom of his Conduct, many judged what great Things he 

would be capable of, when he came to fight Battles. | 

F. XVI. Taz Deputies did not return to Rome from Delphos, till after the Elec- Year of 

tion of new Military Tribunes. The choice of the Centuries fell upon fix Patriciant, K © ME 

four of whom had already filled this ſupreme Station more than once. The ſix were "nk 

47 L. Julius, L. Turius, L. Sergius, A. Poſthumius, A. Manlius, and P. Cornelius. L. Jouws, 

hut they did not continue all the Year in their Office; for the Anſwers of the Del- . e 
phian Oracle were interpreted to their Diſadvantage. Rome had never yet ſo many A. Posruv- 

Enemies upon her at once, as now: The Volſci were returned to Anxur, and beſieged uus, A. 

it: The Aqui on the other hand had inveſted the Colony, which the Romans ET Oo. 

planted at Labicum. The greateſt part of the Forces of the Republick were em- news, Mi- 

ployed at Ve, which they rather blockaded, than beſieged : Whilſt other Bodies of _ 

Roman Troops were buſy in keeping the Capenates, and Faliſci, within Bounds, And Lip B. ;. 

to increaſe her Difficulties. yet more, a new Enemy. ſtarted up againſt her, took the . 16. 

Field, and committed Hoſtilities, even in the Roman Territory. This was the Tar- 


46 Platarch's Account of this Converſation is Affairs, and provide for my own Safety. This Di- 
a little different from Livy's. He ſays, the Roman viner, if we believe Cicero, B. 1. de Divin. was no 
Soldier, in order to keep the Prophet the longer in inconſiderable Perſon : . 
Diſcourſe, deſired him to aſſiſt him with his Ad- 2 was the ſecond 7. 7 of Lucius 
vice, in an Affair which perplexed him. This it not the Fulius Julus, and Publius Cornelius laluginenſis ; Plat. Life 
only Prodigy which has happened to the Romans, repli- the third of Aulus Marlins Yulſo Capitolinus; the of Can 
ed the Soldier to the Diviner, I have 57 much more fourth of Lucius Furius Medullinus; and the firſt | 
- terrible ones to recount to yon. Aud all I deſire of you, of Lucius Sergius Fidenas, and Aulus Poſthamias 
is to know, whether, in this general Confuſion of the Albinus Regillenfis. Diodorus Siculus has disfigured 
Affairs of the Repnblick, I cannot ſecure ny own the Names of theſe Magiſtrates, as uſual. |, bot! 


14 SIS 8 31 quinians, 


The Veientes beheld it with great Concern, but could only exclaim againſt it. The % Tribune. 


Ut _ — 


— — 
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Year of quinians, an Herrurian Nation; who thought the Romans would either tamely (ub. 
R O M E mit to be plundered, rather than engage in a new War, or elſe oppoſe their Incurſions 
CCELVT. with ſuch an Handful of Men, as they had no Reaſon much to fear. Bur they were 
L. Jouws, L. miſtaken. A. Poſthumius, and L. Julius, were left at Rome. They demanded Leave 
_—_ _ to raiſe Troops, to diſperſe theſe new Enemies. The Tribunes of the People retarded 
Porrnvzrys, their Deſign for ſome time, by their Oppoſitions : But ar laſt they raiſed a Company 
A. MaxLivs, of Voluntiers, who followed them of their own accord. With this little Arm y, 
> 4 ey A. Poſthumius and L. Julius marched privately out of Rome, and going a great Way 
tary Tribunes. about, through the Lands of Cære, they came and fell on the Tarquinians all on a 
| ſudden, as they were loaded with Spoil, and returning into their own Country. The 
Romans made a terrible Slaughter of theſe Pillagers, and forced thoſe who eſcaped to 
leave their Spoils behind them, that they might fly the faſter. Then the victorious 
Troops gathered all the Booty together, and brought it to Rome. The Inhabitants 
had two Days allowed them to diſcover what had been taken from their Lands. The 
reſt, which was either not owned, or belonged to the Enemy, was ſold to the beſt 
Bidder: And all the Money it fold for, was diſtributed among thoſe brave Voluntiers, 
to whom Rome was indebted for this Victory. But in all other Places, where the Re- 
ublick had Armies, their Succeſs was uncertain. As to the Camp before ii in par- 
ticular, the Romans did not depend ſo much on ſucceeding in that Affair, by any 
human Strength, as by the Aſſiſtance of the Gods. This was the Situation of Af. 
fairs, when the Deputies returned from 45 Delphos. And how great was the Sur- 
prize, when the Anſwers of the Pythian 49 Prieſteſs appeared to be exactly agreeable 
to the Prediction of the old Man of Ye! One of the Hiſtorians is of Opinion, that 
the Hetrurian Diviner kept a Correſpondence with the Prieſteſs of Delphos, and that 
he made her ſpeak the ſame Language in Greece, which he himſelf had ſpoken in 
Italy. But Sr. Auſtin aſcribes all theſe Pagan 50 Prodigies to the Devil. However, it's 
certain, the Oracle ſcarce ſaid any Thing more, than what the Diviner declared be- 
fore. Romans, ſaid the Pythoneſs to the Deputies, take care how you ſuffer the Ma- 
ters of the Lake to overflow, and run towards the Sea. Draw them off by Channels 
made on Purpoſe, and let them loſe themſelves under Ground. Then purſue the Attack 
of Veii, and be aſſured, the Fates will make you victorious over a Place, which you 
have beſieged ſo many Tears. Take care to re-eſtabliſh the neglected Ceremonies of Reli- 


Zonar. B. 7. 


De Civ. Dei. 


gion, to begin thoſe again which have not been regularly performed. And fy, 
when the War ſhall be ended, you ſhall ſend a conſiderable Preſent to my Temple. The 


Prieſteſs might eaſily enough have foretold the taking of a City, which had been ob- 
ſtinately beſieged for ten Years, from the relation the Deputies gave of ir, and upon 
the ſame Principles, on which the old Man had acted, without the Help of any ſu- 

rnatural Divination. The reſt of the Ceremonies that ſhe appointed, ſo agreeably 
to what the Diviner had faid (which ſhe could not be ignorant of, but might eaſily 
have known, either by the Deputies, or their Attendants) amount to no more than mere 


They who are curious to know the Origin 
and Progreſs of the Oracle of Deipher which was 
formerly ſo famous all over the Heathen World, 


may have recourſe to Diodorus Siculur's ſixteenth 


Book, to Paaſanias's Phoc. and to Plutarch's T rea- 
tiſe of the ceaſing of Oracles, This Subject will 
hereafter give Occaſion for ſeveral hiſtorical and 
critical Notes. HEY, 1 

49 This Prieſteſs borrowed her Name from the 
Goddeſs, who inſpired her. It is well known, that 
fabulous Traditions have given this God the Glory 


of having killed the Serpent Pyrhox with his Ar- 


. the 


rows, and delivered the Earth from a Monſter, 
which ſpread Deſolation every where. Hence, ſay 
the M. e Apollo was called Pyrbius. But 
ſome derive this Name from the Greek Verb ute 
, which ſignifies to exquire, becauſe Apollo was 
conſulted, about future Events. Others find the 
rigin of this Name, in the Greek Verb ae, 
ch fignifies zo make rotten, or purrefy. 

f Serpent 

Vapours, and putrid 


Thalations, which aroſe from 


inclined to think, the Word 
nified, the Spirit which po 
2 | 


. 


Pytbos orig nally ſig- 
2d the Priefies, or 


They 
3 was engendered of the 
after the Deluge. But I ſhould rather be 


the Pythoneſs her ſelf, at the Time of her Enthuſi- 


aſm. It is certain, that Plutarch in his Treatiſe of 
the ceaſing of Oracles, and Heſychins in his Dicłi- 
onary, do both render the Word Python, by Eyy*- 
reis, or *Eyyasgiumary: And Saidas confirms this 
Interpretation. The Rabbins likewiſe, in their Tak 
mud, explain the Hebrew Word, which anſwers to 
the Term 'Eyy«5p4ovo;, by the Word Python. They 
give this Name to the Spirit, which ſeized the Di- 
viner, and ſpoke within him. And ſome learned 
Men are of Opinion, that Pyrbon ought to be de- 
rived" from the Hebrew Word, which was uſed to 


ſignify a Serpent; which, according to the Principles 


cieltels, or 


of Chriſtianity, is no improper Name, for him who 
produces the Agitations of the falſe Prophets. | 
5o This Opinion, which is confirmed by a con- 
ſtant Tradition, and by the Authority, of all the Fa- 
thers of the Church, will always prevail againſt the 
Opinion. of thoſe, who have aſcribed the Fury of 
the Pythoneſs, to the * ＋ Vapours, Which 
came out of the Cave at De/phos, and which, 207 
cording to them, ſo turned the Brain of this Wo- 
man, 'as to ptoduce thoſt furious frantick Fits, 
which the Pagans took for a divine Inebriation. 


human 
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human Conjectures. And as to the draining the Waters of the Lake, though it Year of 
had no relation to the Conqueſt of Ve, yet the artful Prieſteſs might add that to the RO M E 
reſt, with ſome ſuperſtitious Circumſtances, only to make her Prediction appear the G 
more ſupernatural. | Hs TO Julius, 
HowEvER, the Romans were ſurprized at the Agreement between the two Pro- I. Buri, 
phecies. They had an implicit Faith in the Hetrurian Diviner, and thought him a 4. "dit 
great Man. Cornelius and Poſthumius, two of the Military Tribunes, made him the wis, A. 
Miniſter, to make the Gods propitious, and appoint ſuch Sacrifices, as were proper to P Oαν,l¾ 
prevent the fatal Conſequences of this Prodigy. Then the Romans ſent out Pioneers vs, Military 


to make the Canal, which was to carry off the Waters of the Lake, and convey it er 0 
all over the Fields in Trenches. - This fine Work ſubſiſts to this Day, and the Water Can. * 


of the Lake Albano, which runs along Caſtel-Gandolphe paſſes through it. The Oracle Nircber B. 3. 

of Delphos, having appointed the neglected Ceremonies of Religion to be renewed, ©" 

and the defective ones to be reformed; the former of theſe Anſwers was interpreted 

of the Omiſſion of the Sacrifices which ought to have been offered up every Year, in 

Honour of Jupiter Latialis, on the Hill of Alba. All the Inhabitants of Latinm Lioy B. 5. 

ought to have aſſembled there, to celebrate what was called, the Friæ 51 Lating, 17. 

for three Days together. They were therefore renewed. And as to the ſecond An- 
ſwer, it was diſcovered, that the Election of the preſent Military Tribunes had been 
defective, with Regard to the Auguries. It was therefore thought proper to rectify 

theſe Defects, after having firſt obliged the ſix chief Magiſtrates of Rome to lay down 
their Offices. Accordingly they readily abdicated the Military Tribuneſhip, and an 
Interregnum enſued. Three Preſidents governed the Republick, each in his Turn, 
during the Vacancy. 
During the Interregnum, the Ambition of the Candidates for the Military Tribuneſhip, ECCLVI. 

was more active than ever. The Tribunes of the People often oppoſed the calling the Interregnum. 
Comitia for the Election, and never conſented to ir, till they had got a Promiſe, that 

the greateſt part of the Military Tribunes ſhould be choſen out of the Commoners. 

During theſe Troubles at Rome, the general Diet of the Hetrurians met as uſual, near 

the Temple of Volturna. The Capenates and Fuliſci there offered a Petition, deſiring 

the whole Hetrurian Nation to take Arms, and relieve the Veientes: But the Anſwer 

of the aſſembled Lucumonies was much the ſame as they had formerly given. Since 

the Veientes undertoob the War, without the Conſent of the Diet, they are to expect 

no Aſſiſtance from thoſe, whom they would not conſult. We will not expoſe our ſelves to 

Danger, to deliver them from it. A Clan of Gauls are come and ſettled in the Neigh- 

bourhood of Hetruria. We have neither any open War, nor ſettled Peace with them, 

and we muſt therefore watch them. Nevertheleſs, that ſome Regard may be ſhewn to 

Alliances and Blood, we dont forbid any of the Hetrurian Jouth enliſting themſelves, 

and marching, if they think fit, to relieve the Veientes. Upon this News was brought 

to Rome, that a prodigious Army of Hetrurians was railing, in order to act againſt 

the Republick: And the Fear of it haftened the ſuſpended Elections. The People 

firſt: nominated 52 Licinius for a Military Tribune, as it were by way of Preliminary. 

He was the firſt Plebeian who had ever enjoyed this great Dignity, to which he had 

been raiſed four Years ago. He was now grown old, and his great Age rendered 

him very incapable of enduring the Fatigues of a laborious Employment, which he 

had not asked for. The Nobility made no Oppoſition to his Promotion. They were 


Year of 


then begun to change the Order which Servins Tal- 
lius had eſtabliſhed in the Comitia by Centuries. 
The Plebeiaxs could not eaſily bear, that the great 
and rich Men in Rome ſhould have the greateſt 


51 We have already ſpoken of theſe Feſtivals, 
which wete celebrated by the Romans and Latin: 
together, in Honour of 2 25 Litiar, or Latialis, 
as Guarantee of the Confederacy entered into by 


be 


the two Nations. Each of the two confederate 
Cities brought the Offerings required of her. The 
Fleſh of the Bull, which uſed to be ſacrificed on 
this Occaſion, was to be diſtributed among all the 
People of both Jations, Who were preſent at the 
Ceremony, without any Diſtinction. If any one 
had been forgotten in the Diſtribution, or the Ri- 
tual had not pen exactly obſeryed, - the Sacrifice 
was deemed. null, and all was begun again, 
52 Livy ſays, Licinins Calvus was declared Mi- 
litar Tribune, by a Majority of the Prerogative 
Tribe, 5. e. of the Tribe, to whoſe Lot it fell to 


* 


vote firſt. So that the Roman People ſeem to have 


Authority in theſe Aſſemblies, and chooſe the chief 


Magiſtrates out of the Body of. the Nobility only, 
as they thought fit. It is probable, the Murmurs 
and Complaints of the Commonalty might occaſion 
this Change, And what confirms us in this Opi- 
nion, is, that we ſee Plebeiaus railed to the higheſt 
Employments, at this Time. Now it is not pro- 
bable, that they could have ſhared the Honburs of 
the higheſt Office in the Republick with the Pazre- 
cians, if the Comitia by Centuries. had preſerved the 


fame Form, in which Servias Tullius had ſettled 


them, wy 


| 
8 


Theſe were L. Valerius, Q. Servilins, and the famous Camillus. RO M E 


* 
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| Year of yery well fatisfied with the Moderation he had ſhewn, in his firſt Military Tribune. 
ROM E ſhip. But Licinius thought himſelf unable to bear ſo heavy a Burden alone. Never- 
O,  thelefs, as he was not yet entered upon his Office, he had no Right to aſcend 70 

Iaterregnum. Tribune, and harangue the People; and therefore he firſt asked the Preſident of the 
Lion B. 5.  Interregnum's Leave, and then ſpoke thus. It will indeed, Romans, be a good Omen 
1 of their future Concord, if you chooſe only ſuch Men for Military Tribunes, as have 
already exerciſed that Office, and whom Uſe and Experience muſt have made more kno. 

ne: And Concord is abſolutely neceſſary at this Time. But as for me, I am a mere Shad, 

what I formerly was. The weakneſs of my Body, the dimneſs of my Sight, and 

my want of Hearing, plainly ſhew the Decay of my Spirit, and Courage. Suffer me 

therefore, to offer you in my room, the Image of that Licinius, whom you formerly chaſe 

from among the Plebeians, to be a Military Tribune. This young Man is my Son Lici- 

nius, whoſe Mind and Manners I have formed, and J offer him to the Republick to ſup- 

ply my Place. I entreat you to chooſe him into the Poſt you deſigned for me, and that 

he may obtain it, J join my Recommendation to his Requeſt, Accordingly the People 

Poa 7 une, and five Perſons given him for his Collegues, who had already governed the Re- 
CCCLVII. publick in that Capacity. Theſe were L. Atinius, P. Mzlius, Cn. Genucius, L. Ti- 


mus, and P. Menius. 
grey g. XVII. Ir is no difficult Matter to gueſs, why the Comitia choſe all Commoners 


 ATinivs, P. 


Marius, Cx. for Military Tribunes, without mixing any Patricians with them, which had never 
Sem, been done before. The Reaſon was, the Tribunes of the People had entirely got the 
and P. Maxi. Aſcendant. But the Adminiſtration of the new Governors was not proſperous. The 
oY Mikey Siege of Yeiz was ſtill carried on, as the Oracle directed. It is probable, that P. Ma. 
ane, bus commanded at it, and made but little Progreſs in ir. Young Licinius continued 
in Rome to govern the City: L. Atinius, and Cn. Genucius marched with ſome Troops 
to the Territory of the Capenates, and Faliſci, with Deſign to oppoſe an Inundation of 
Livy B. 5. Hetrurians, who were ready to come and attack the Entrenchments of the Romans, 
. 18. before Veii. But the Boldneſs of theſe two Plebeian Generals exceeded their Experi- 
ence in the Conduct of Armies. They were too raſhly brave, and imprudently fell 
into an Ambuſcade, which the Enemy had prepared for them. Genucius defended 


himſelf with Courage, when ſurrounded on all ſides, and was killed in the Action, 


fighting at the Head of his Troops. A noble End, which in ſome Meaſure wiped 
off the Reproach of his Raſhneſs ! As for Atinius, he aſſemble ſcattered Remains 
of the Army, gained an Eminence, and rallied his Troops; But durſt not face the 
victorious Enemy any more in the open Field. The Glory of the Roman Arms was 
indeed obſcured by this Action; but otherwiſe, the Blow was not great. Neverthe- 
leſs, Fame magnified the Loſs of the Romans, both in the City, and in the Camp be- 
fore Yeii. In the latter, when the Soldiers knew the Romans had been beaten by the 
Heirurians, and that one of their Generals was killed, they were ſeized with Fear. 
The Army were ready to diſperſe themſelyes. immediately, and were not, without Dit- 
ficulry, kept in the Camp. They imagined, they already faw all the Forces of He- 
truria, advancing to fall upon the Roman Lines. And at Rome, the Conſternation was yet 
f ere ; inaſmuch as the Reports of the Action exceeded the Truth. It was publickly 
laid, that the Roman Camp was inveſted by the Hetrurians, and that a part of their 
Army was coming to beſiege Rome. Upon which the Citizens mounted the Ramparts to 
defend them, whilſt their Wives ran to the Temples to implore the Aſſiſtance of the 


* 
1 


Gods. They entreated them to protect their own Altars, and turn all the Misfor- 


tunes of the War upon Yeii. They put them in mind, that they had expiated their 
Defects, in point of Religion, and renewed the neglected Ceremonies, as the Oracle 
directed. By theſe. Alarms, and flight Loſſes, Heaven prepared the Way for the 
Election of a Commander, who was to ſubdue Yer. TY 1 

il © 8 7 11% TL - 44 24 4 po TR | | 71 | \ 
53 Livy tells us, that the Tribes were called in Office the ſecond time. It is therefore. probable, 
their natural Order to give their Suffrages ; and that from this time, the Comitia by Centuries began 
that with Liciniut Caloxs they joined L. Atinius to change their Form, and that all the Tribes, ex. 
Longs, Publius Meliss Capitolinus (and not Quin- cept the Prerogative Tribe, followed their natural 
tut Manlins, as Diodorus has it) Cn. Genwcins Order in voting, ſtill preſerving at the ſame time 
Aventinenſis, L. Titinins, and Publius Menins. the Order of the Centaries in each Tribe. See above, 


Theſe five Militery Triuner now Entered upon this Book VIII. 


ted the Father's Deſires for his Son. Young 53 Licmins was choſen Military Tri 
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F. XVIII. In ſhort, the Romans, in this Conſternation, had recourſe to their uſual Year of 
Remedy, when great Misfortunes overwhelmed the Republick. They nominated a & ON E 
Diftator ; which was Camillus, the General who was thought deſtined, to complete wv 
the Overthrow of Yezji. Every thing ſeemed now ready for the Completion of what Camnivs, 
the Oracle had foretold. The Games, and the Sacrifices of the Ferie Latinæ, were Dictator. 
renewed. The Waters of the Lake of Alba were already drawn off. The Dictator 
had choſen Cornelius Scipio for his General of Horſe: And the whole Face of the City 
ſeemed to be changed under the Government of the new Sovereign. The Courage, 
the Hopes, and the good Fortune of the Romans, ſeemed to revive all at once: And 
the Dictator omitted no Precaution to ſecure himſelf of his Conqueſt. He begun 
with infliting military Puniſhments upon the Deſerters, who had fled from the Camp 
out of fear; and by that means he put a Stop to all Deſertions for the future. Then 
he ordered new Levies to be raiſed, which were to be made on a Day appointed. In 
the mean time he went to infpe& the Trenches, which had been thrown up before 
the beſieged Town. His Preſence there revived the Courage of the Soldiers, and in- 
creaſed their Confidence. From thence he returned to Rome, where the Levies were 
raiſed without Oppolition. The Latins and the Hernici came of themſelves, and of- 
fered to ſerve the Republick, under the Command of ſo wiſe a General. Rome ac- 

—— the Offer, and the Senate returned them Thanks: And Camillus ended his 
reparations for War, with an Act of Religion. He made a Vow to the Gods, that 

if he returned the Conqueror of Yer, he would celebrate the Great 54 Games to their 

Honour, and would rebuild the Temple 55 of the Goddeſs Matuta, and dedicate it 

anew. The Dictator left Rome, followed by the Vows of all the Citizens; and how 

great ſoever their Dependence upon him might be, they wiſhed for more than they 

could hope. However, he began his March, and advanced to the Plains of 55 Nepe. 

He there found the Capenates and Taliſci, whoſe Army was increaſed with a very great 

Number of Voluntiers, gathered together from all parts of Hetruria. But Camillus Plut. Life if 

did not delay giving them Battel: The Particulars of which, Hiſtory has not told us. _— and 

All we know of it is, That the Dictator conducted himſelf, with all poſſible Pru- .. 1 ws 

dence ; Thar Fortune ſeconded the Valour of the Roman Soldiers, and the Wiſdom 

of the General; That the Enemy was beaten and routed ; and Thar their Camp was 

8 But the Booty taken in it; was not all diſtributed among the Soldiers. 

The publick Treaſury had the beſt part of it, which was put into the Hands of the 

Military Quæſtors. 5 3 5 | 

F. XIX. AfrER this complete Victory, the Dictator returned to Yeii : Where his firſt 
Care was to pur the Circumyallation in a better Condition. He increaſed the Number of 
the little Forts on it; and then forbad his Soldiers fighting, without Leave. This 
was to prevent their ſpending their Ardour in Skirmiſhes, and. ſingle Combats, with 
the Beſieged, who often challenged them to fight, between the Walls of the City, 
and the Entrenchments of the Romans. The General thought it better to employ 
his Troops in uſeful Labours. Camillus had obſerved, that it would be impoſſible to 
take the Place by Aſſault, or ſcale the Walls of it. But he conſidered the Ground, 
and finding it very proper for Mines, he undertook to open one, and began it at ſo 
great a Diſtance from che Town, that the Enemy could nor ſee the Workmen. His 
| Deſign was to carry it on under Ground, into the middle of the upper part of the 
City, which the Romans were to enter all on a ſudden, through the Paſſage they were 
to make: And that the Work might be carried on without Intermiſſion, the General 
divided his Miners into ſix Companies, each of which was to take its Turn, of work- 
ing fix Hours. By this means the Work continually advanced, without any Intetrap- 
tion, and without titing the Men: And as the Pioneets were diggitig under Ground, 

Day, and Night, the Mine was ſoon cartied to the Place deſigned. Then Camillus 
who was ſure of Conqueſt, wrote to the Senate, to tell them, that the Romamt woulc 


54 The Games of the Circas, were called the 535 This Temple was built Servins ullins. 
Great Games, either becauſe the Expence of them See what we ſay of Matata, in the ſecond Volume 
was very great, or they were celebrated with great of this Hiſtory. oo ooo ES 
Pomp, or / becauſe they were... conſecrated: to the 36 This City, which ſtood in North Hetraria, 
three Great Deities, Fupiter, Funo, and Minrrvd. bears the Name of Nepi to this Day. Livy B. 6. 
Romulus was the firit who.inſtitated them, according and B. 2). makes it a Romi Colony. Feſtus 0 
to Dion. Hal. Livy fays, Tarquin the Elder increaſed it afterwards became a Municipiam, or Municipal 
the Splendor of them, and built on Purpoſe the Cre City. | 5 
Vircus, which was afterwards appropriated to them. 
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ſoon be Maſters of this wealthy City, and that the Spoil which would be ben in it, 


RO M E would be more valuable than all the Spoils the Romans had ever got in all the preced- 


CCCLVI.. 


Pn. WH 


CauiLvs, 
DiRator. 


| then are not we as fearful of 


ing Wars; and to deſire the Conſcript Fathers, to determine how he ſhould diſpoſe 
of this extraordinary Booty. This the Dictator did, to avoid either making himſelf 
odious to his Troops on the one Hand, by giving them leſs of the Spoil than they 
might expect; or incurring che Hatred of the Patricians on the other, by being roo 
liberal in his Preſents to his Soldiers. His Letter was read in full Senate, and the AC. 
ſembly was divided into two Opinions. Young Licinius was Preſident, as firſt Military 
Tribune for the Year ; and he deſired his Father to give his Opinion firſt. Licinius 
was of a Plebeian Family, and naturally inclined to promote the Intereſts of the Com- 
mons. He therefore was of Opinion, that the Spoils of Veii ſhould be divided be- 
tween the Army, and thoſe Citizens, who ſhould be in the Camp, when the City 
was taken: So that in this Caſe, all that would, might go to the Camp from Rome, 
and by that means have their Share of the Plunder. But Appius Claudius was of a 
contrary Opinion. It is well known to what Lengths he carried his Hatred of the 
Plebeians. He remonſtrated, that to ſquander away all the Spoils of the richeſt City 
in Nah, merely to ſatisfy the Covetouſneſs of the People, would be an unjuſt, a mad, and 
an unheard-of Profuſeneſs. The publick regs, ſaid he, is already exhauſted by the Wars. 
The Pay we give our Soldiers, has obliged us to raiſe Taxes, which are burdenſome to 
all Orders of Men. Why dont we then make the Spoils of Veii a Fund for the ee. 
our Troops. This would be of ſo general a Benefit, that every Roman Family would be 
ſenſible of the Advantages of ſuch an Act of Liberality. Is it reaſonable, that idle 
Citizens ſhould go and rob our Army of the Fruits of their Labours, and their Blood? 
It is well known, that thoſe who are cooleſt in the Battel, are uſually hotteſt in Purſuit 
of the Spoil. To this Licinius replied, that the Spoils of Jeu would be Matter of 
endleſs Contention in Rome, and would be the Foundation of great Murmurs and Se- 
ditions among the People, if this new Scheme of Appius Claudius was put in exe- 
cution. It would be much better, added he, to gain the Aﬀettions of the -Multitude, 
by ſuch a Bounty; to comfort them after the many Contributions which have exhauſted 
them ; and to let the Soldiers reap the Fruits of the Siege, which they have carried on 
with perpetual Fatigues. It will be more agreeable to them, to carry Home the little 
they ſhall get themſelves in the Plunder, than to receive large Preſents from other Hands. 
The Dictator himſelf would not have referred it to the Senate, to determine what ſhould 
be done with the Spoils of Veii, had it not been to avoid the Hatred of the People. Why 
mcurring it? Why dont we allot every Man, whatever 
it ſhall be his good Fortune to get, in the Plunder of the Town ? And Licinius prevailed. 
This was thought the ſafeſt Way, and the moſt likely to gain the Senate the Good- 
Will of the People. A Decree was paſled, giving Leave to as many as pleaſed, to 


go to the Camp, and take their Share of the Booty: So that great Multitudes of 


People flocked to the Dictators Army; who all armed themſelves, and joined in at- 
tacking the Walls, as the General commanded. But before they marched out of the 
Camp, the Auguries were conſulted. After which the Dictator made the follow- 
ing Prayer 1 415 to the Form generally uſed by the Romans, when they were 


ready to give the Aſſault to a beſieged City) 57 inviting the tutelary Gods of the 
5 . | Place 


_— tt LY — a. Cem — . 3 


57 This ſuperſtitious Practice was a Conſequence 
of the Prejudices the People had imbibed with the 
Pagan Theology. We have already obſerved in 


ſeveral Places of this Hiſtory, that every City and p- 
ſome of their Gods had been invited to partake of 


Nations were at War, the Gods were ſuppoſed to 
become Parties in the Diſpute. Each was thought 
to e the Intereſt of that People, who had 


8 had its tutelar Deities : So that when two 


put themſelves under his Protection. And agree- 


ably to theſe Principles, Homer and Virgil frequent- 
15 bring the Gods into the Battel, and repreſent 
them, "vs ſtriking Terror into the Enemy's Troops. 
The Romans therefore being prepoſſeſſed with the 
ſame Notions, made it a Duty of Religion, not 
= to honour the Gods which protected Rome, 
wih a patticular kind of Worſhip, under the Name 
of Di Peuates, but alſo to make Vows and Prayers 


dio the tutelary Gods of the Enemy's Cities. 


[od 


conſequently, Livy alludes to this Cuſtom, when 


he ſays, that the Inhabitants of Veii knew not, 


That their own Diviners, and the Oracle of Del- 


os, had foretold the taking of their City; That 


the Spoil ; and That the reſt propoſed to have new 
Temples in another Place, ſince the Dictator had 
pronounced the Form of Evocation. This Cere- 
mony had its particular Rites, as we ſhall obſerve 


in the ſecond Volume of this Hiſtory. The Ro- 


mant thought this a neceſſary Precaution, from a 
Perſuaſion that they could not take the Gods Pri- 
ſoners, without being guilty of the Crime of _ 
Treaſon againſt Heaven. It was for this Reaſon, 
that the General always prayed them, to deſert the 
beſieged City, in the moſt reſpectful Terms, before 
it was brought under a new Dominion. Servius 


adds, in his Commentary upon the ſecond 1 5 7 
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Place to deſert it, and go to Rome. O Pythian Apollo, faid Camillus, accompliſh 


583 


thy Year of 


Prediction, ſmce it is by thy Inſpiration, and under thy Guidance, that I am going to R O ME 


deſtroy the City of 


Veii! 1 ſolemnly vow, to give thee the tenth Part of the Spoil which , 


ſhall be taken in it. And do Thou, O Juno, Queen of the Gods, who reſideſt in Veii, Camus, 
ow us o Rome, and come and dwell in a City, which ſhall be devoted to thee Thon Dictator. 
alt there be placed in a Temple, worthy of thy Majeſty! The principal Temple in 

Veii was indeed dedicated to Juno, and was placed, according to the Cuſtom of the 

Antients, in the Upper-Ciry. The Yentes were a Greek Colony, who came to Italy 


from Argos, where 7 


Camillus commanded to begin the Attack ; 
numerous, the Aſſault was made on all ſides at once. 


uno was eſpecially worſhiped. 


After theſe Acts of Religion, 
and as the Roman Army was exceeding 
By this means, the Veientes, 


who were buſy on the Ramparts, in all parts of the City, had not Time to attend 

to the Mine which was dug under their City, but were put out of a Condition of re- 

pulſing the Romans, when they came out of their ſubterraneous Paſſage. Their greateſt 
Surprize was, that the Romans ſhould fo ſuddenly reſolve to attack a Place, in all 

Parts at once, before which they had languiſhed away their Time for ten Years to- 

gether. The Veientes knew not, ſay the prophane Hiſtorians, that their own Divi- Zivy B. 5. 
ners, and the Oracle of Apollo, had aſſigned them over ro Deſtruction. They knew © **: 
not, that their tutelar Gods had been conjured to leave them by the Dictator. Nor, 

laſtly, had they any Suſpicion, that the Enemy was within the Verge of their own 


City, under Ground, and ready to make themſelves a Way into it. 


In ſhort, 


the unſeen Romans opened themſelves a Paſſage, within the Verge of the Tem- 

ple of Juno it ſelf, and if we will give Credit to a Fable, in a very critical in- 

ſtant of Time. It is ſaid, that the Moment the Romans came from under Ground, Pi, Lif of 
the King of Veii was offering Sacrifice to the Goddeſs, Tis added, that the Aruſpex, Cem. and 


Livy B. 5. 


after he had conſulted the Entrails of the Victim, had anſwered, that the Victory % 
would fall to that General, who ſhould diſſect theſe Entrails. And tis likewiſe ſaid, in 
the laſt Place, that the Moment the Romans appeared, they ſeized the Baſons in which 


the neid, that the fear of committing Sacrilege, 
firſt introduced the Uſe of theſe Evocatious. But 
nevertheleſs, this Practice ſeems to have been en- 
tirely uſeleſs, if we judge of it by a Maxim of the 
Roman Law, mentioned in the Digeſt. B. 36. F. 
de Relig. This Maxim was, That whatever was 
talen by Force from the Enemy, was thought violat- 
ed; and conſequently prophane. But Monſieur de 
Cocceii, to whom we are indebted for theſe Obſer- 
vations, has very judiciouſly obſerved in his Work 
called, Diſſertatio juridica de Evocatione Sacrorum, 
that this Rule of the Law was to be underſtood 
only of thoſe Cities, which were taken without uſ- 
ing any Evocation. Theſe indeed, ſays the ſame 
Author, were ipſo facto prophane. And accordin 

to this Senſe of this Law, the Romans conſecrate 

all the Temples in Rome again, after they had re- 
conquered-it from the Gault. Add to this, that the 


Generals of the Roman Armies never failed uſing 8 


Ewvocations : So that this Maxim of the Roman 
Law, was ſo far from making this Ceremony need- 


leſs, that it ſeemed to ſuppoſe it. Beſides, the Peo- 


ple took it for granted, that the Moment a Place 


was conquered, the tutelary Gods deſerted their 


Temples, and delivered up the Beſieged to the 
Mercy of the Enemy. Virgil ſpeaks of the taking 
of Troy by the Greeks, in this manner, bo 


Exceſſere omnes, adytis, ariſque relidtss 
Di, quibus imperium hoc ſteterat. En. B. 2. 


This deſerting of a beſieged City by the tutelar 
Gods, has ſome relation to what Foſephus lays, 
B. 1. Of the Wars of the eus; namely, that a 
little before the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the 
Prieſts heard a great Noiſe, and with it a Voice, 


which repeated theſe Words ſeveral times, Let as 
go hence. And Tacitus atteſts the ſame Thing, 
Hiſt. B. 4. when he ſays, that a miraculous Voice 


declared, that the Gods were retiring. To which 
he adds, that they went away the ſame inſtant, mak- 
ing an horrible Noiſe. We cannot therefore but 


of a City, the Conquered had no longer any Right 


vere not exempted. But it is true, that if the City 


obſerve, by the by, that the Pagans had plainly bor- 

rowed this Notion of the Gods, and that of tute- 

lary Genii, which they affigned to every City, and 

every particular Perſon, from the Jews. And the 

People omitted nothing, which might ſecure to 

them the Protection of their Gods. We are told 

by Quintus Curtius, that when Tyre was beſieged, 

the Inhabitants. chained the Statue of Apollo to the 

Altar of Hercules, becauſe one of the Citizens had 

declared, he had dreamed he ſaw this God go out 

of the City. Alexander ab Alexandro pretends, B. 6. 

that it was no uncommon Thing to deſire the tu- 

telar Gods to give Pledges of their Fidelity. . And 

he adds, that the Perſians, and Agyptians had no 

tutelar Gods, for fear of the fatal Conſequences of 

Evocation. From all which, the learned Civilian k 
above quoted, concludes, | 1. That after the taking 


to the Temples, and other ſacred Places, which 
were now in the Poſſeſſion of the Conquerors. 
2. That after this, the Gods ceaſed to be the Pro- 
tectors of the conquered City, in the ſame manner, 
as a Tuition expires with the Death of the Pupil. 
And 3dly,” That the Places made ſacred by Religion 
became prophane, as foon as the Enemy got: Poſs 
ſeſſion of them; inſomuch, that they were at Li- 
berty to deſtroy, or alienate them, and apply them 
to other Uſes; and that the Sepulchres themſelves 


returned to its old Maſters, they were then reinſtat- 
ed in all their former Rights. Phillip. Camerarius, 
Medit. Hiſtor. Centur. 2. c. 10. pretends, that there 
are ſome Footſteps of this Euocation in the Old Te. 
'flament.. According to him, the Curſe which Balak 
King of Moab would have had Balaam pronounce 
againſt the Iſraelites, was nothing elſe, but a ſort of 
Evocation,: which this idolatrous King would have 
had uſed againſt the People of God, to rob them 
of the Protection of the Angel, which was: their 
the 
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the Entrails had been preſented to Juno, carried them to the Di#ator, and he cut 


ROM E chem in pieces. But the beſt Hiſtorians of Antiquity 55 relate this Story, without gw 
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Dictator. 


Livy B. g, 


ing any Credit to it themſelves. N et 

As ſoon as the Romans were come out of the Mine, they divided themſelves into 
ſeveral Bodies, in order to go upon different Undertakings. Some rain to the Gate; 
ſlew the Guard, and e Others came behind the Veientes, who were buſy in 
defending themſelves on the Ramparts, and fell upon them there. Others ſet fire to 
ſeveral Quarters of the City, notwithſtanding the Showers of Tiles, which the Wo. 
men and Slaves threw down upon them. The Cries of the Veientes, mixed with the 
confuſed Voices and Groans of Women and Children, filled the Streets of this great 
City. The Rampart was cleared in a Moment, and the Romans took the Place of the 
Veientes. All the Gates were broken down, and the Enemy entered the City without 
Obſtruction. Vet ſtill the fight continued in ſeveral Places within the Walls: Till 
at length mere Fatigue and Wearineſs put an end to it, after a great Slaughter. The 
Dictator commanded his Troops by an Herald, not to kill any, who laid down their 


Arms. Then all who ſurrendered themſelves were received to be diſpoſed of at Dif: 


cretion, and the Slaughter ceaſed. Next to this bloody Scene the Plunder of the 


Plut. Life of 


Cam. and 


Livy B. 5. 
Bid. 


Liog, Did. 


Houſes ſucceeded. As ſoon as the General had given Leave for it, every Soldier ran 
wherever his Greedineſs of Prey led him. And it is ſaid, that Cæmillus cried out in a 
Surprize, at the Value and Quantity of the Booty the Soldiers got; O ye Great Gods ! 
If you in Heaven envy my Fortune, and that of the Roman People, let all the Efeci; 
of it fall upon my Head, and 59 let Rome feel but the leaſt part of them. When he 


had ended his Prayer, he turned about to the Right, as was cuſtomary, and fell down 


upon the Ground. Thoſe who were by, were affrighted at his falling; but the Dictalor 
riling up immediately, ſaid; My Prayer has been heard. I have eſcaped, after this great 
Proſperity, with a very little Misfortime. But afterwards it was a received Opinion, 
that Camilluss Baniſhment, and the taking of Rome by the Gauls, had been foretold 
by the Accident which then befel him. | | 

THz next Day, after a Conqueſt ſo glorious for the Romans, was ſpent in ſettling 
the Diviſion which was to be made of theſe immenſe Riches found in Ye. The 
Priſoners of free Condition were ſold to the beſt Bidder: And all the Money ariſing 


from thence was put into the publick Treaſury. This was the only part of the Spoil 


from which the Publick received any Benefit : But as the People were infatiable, they 
murmured at it: Nay, they carried their Ingratitude yer farther. They maliciouſſy 
ſought out the Authors of the Liberality, which had been ſhewn them: And would 
acknowledge themſelves obliged to none but the Family of the Licin, whoſe Father 
firſt run for their having a Share in the Spoils of ez, As to the Senate, the 
People forgot the Decree it had paſſed in their Favour. And as for the Di#ator, 
the Plebeians accuſed him of having referred the Affair of the Diſtribution of the 
Spoils to the Determination of the Ia with no other view but to prevent their 
growing rich. Thus were the greateſt Men then expoſed to the Cenſure and Malice 
of the Multitude. Aſter Camillus had diſpoſed of the Booty which had been taken 
out of the Houſes, he then ordered the Temples to be deſpoiled, not as a ſacrilegious 
Robber, but with Marks of Piety and Religion. He reſolved to have the Statue of 
Juno carried to Rome with all poſſible Decency. In order to this, he choſe out of 


$8. Plutarch honeſtly that ſach Facts ne only; but in ſuch a manner, as to make me feel 
as: theſe ought not to be too readily: believed. He only ibe leaſt part of them. We need not obſerve 
dares not Warrant the Truth of this: And Livy has to the Reader, that there is a childiſh Contradiction 
much the fame Opinion of it. He expreſſes him- in it, when thus drawn up: Beſides, it expreſſes 2 
ſelf thus. 7s _ ſo very autient, I am content, Puſillanimity unworthy of the Great Camilla. 
that what it probable, iſs for true. But that There are ſurely no very great Degrees of Virtue 


it not the Caſe of Events, which have a miraculous neceſſary to make a Man willing to ſuffer the moſt 
Appearance. | agree well exonugh with drama- trifling Misfortunes, in order to deliver his Coun- 


viel Performances, but are not reconcileable with the try from the greateſt; Zivy makes him ſpeak in a 
Siucerity of an Hiſtorian. I therefore repreſent them" more heroick, and diſintereſted manner. It is na- 
in the ſams mauer, as they are trauſmuited down to tural enough to believe, that Phurarch, who wrote 
me, without croubling my ſelf about confirming,” or aſter Livy, miſinterpreted this Paſſage of his Hi- 
— — en POOR 2112-14-65 rg This E iſtake for 4 
9 Platarch gives Camilla“s Prayer another Greek Writer, who frankly confeſſes, that he had 
Senſe: According to him, it was this. O ye Gre no great Knowledge of the Latin Tongue. Vale- 
Goal, if you have any Miefortunes in rf fer un rins Maximus makes Camilles ſpeak the fame Lan- 
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his Army a Set of well- made young Men, and commanded them to purify themſelves You of 
E 
CCCLVII. 


by Ablutions, and to cloath themſelves in white Habits. To theſe he committed the 
Care of carrying the Image of the Goddeſs to Rome, with the Offerings which had 


always been made her. The young Company entered her Temple with a great Air Cam.ys, 


of Modeſty and Veneration. Firſt 5 Camillus touched the Statue with his Hand, a 
Liberty not allowed among the Hetrurians, but to one ſingle Prieſt of a particular Fa- 


mily. Then he is (aid to have asked the Statue, whether it conſented to come to Rome; 


and the Statue is ſaid by ſome, to have made him a Signal; and by others, to have 
anſwered him, That it would go willingly, and not be angry with thoſe who carried it 
away. But prophane Authors themſelves look upon this as fabulous. However, as 
the taking of Ye was the firſt Conqueſt of Importance the Republick had made, it 
is not to be wondered at, that the Romans ſhould adorn their Relations of it, with 
many wonderful Circumſtances. It is more probable, that young Soldiers, full of Vi- 
gour, and Spirit, would not be very ſcrupulous about taking up the Statue of the God- 
dels, and carrying it away. It was placed in Rome upon the Hill Aventinus, accords 
ing to the Vow the Dictator had made concerning it. There it continued a great 
while in a Temple, which Camillus himſelf dedicated. Thus periſhed the famous City 
of Ye, which was deſpoiled at once of its Riches, its Inhabitants, and irs Gods. We 
may judge of the 61 greatneſs of it, by the Difficulty the Romans had to conquer it. 


Ten Years were ſcarce ſufficient to reduce it. The Siege was continually car- 


ried on Summer and Winter. The Romans loſt a great deal of Blood before it; 
nay, their Loſs of that kind was greater than that of the Yezentes: And in a 
Word, it was taken at laſt only by Sap; fo that it was rather reduced by Artifice, than 
by Force. | | 

F. XX. Tux Joy of the People of Rome, at this new Conqueſt, was in Proportion 
to the Length and Difficulty of the Siege. Notwithſtanding the Oracles, the Expia- 
tions, and the choice of the beſt General, the Republick did not expect to have been 
Maſters of Veii ſo ſoon. When the News was brought to Rome, the Ladies antici- 
pated the Decree of the Senate, and went to return the Gods Thanks before Publick 
Prayers were ordered to be offered up to them. But the Senate, when they did order 
them, commanded them to be continued for four Days together, which had never 
been done before: And upon Camilluss Entry, the People gave yet more publick 


Demonſtrations of their Joy. No Conqueror had ever been met by fo great a Mul- 
titude of People. Men of all Ranks and Conditions in the City went out to meet 


him. And it muſt be confeſſed, that this Great Man ſuffered his Mind to be elevated 
a little too much with the Glory of his Victory. Whether it were that he too readily 
believed the Praiſes of his Flatterers, or that he was naturally fond of State, it is cer- 
tain, the Pomp of his Triumph, exceeded the uſual Simplicity of the Romans, at that 


Plat. Life of 


Time. His Chariot was, contrary to Cuſtom, drawn by white Horſes. He painted PIN B. 33. 


his Face with Vermilion, like thoſe of the Gods. Indeed, white Horſes were then 


allowed to none but Jupiter, and the Sun; and nothing was adorned with Vermilion, 
but the Statues of the Deities: So that though a ſignal Victory deſerved extraordinary 
Honours, yet the People could not bear the Conqueror's putting himſelf, in ſome 


Meaſure, upon a Level with the Gods. They not only thought this Appearance of Livy B. 5. 
his immodeſt; but believed it to be affecting, more than became any Man; and there- © 22. 
fore condemned it as an irreligious Act in Camillus. So that though the Romans took 


Pleaſure in the Magnificence of the Triumph, they blamed the indecent Pomp of the 
triumphing Victor. However, the Statue of Juno, which had been brought from 
Jui, muſt prove an eternal Monument of his Glory. Camillus had already pers it 
upon the Hill Aventinus. Then he drew the Plan of the Temple, in which it was 
to ſtand; and in diſcharge of his Vow, dedicated another Temple, which he had 
built in Honour to the Goddeſs Matuta. And after a Dictator ſbip, thus ſignalized 


60 Platarch tells us, he borrowed this Account Footſteps left of the antient Grandeur of this City, 
from Livy. Vet the latter does not ſay, that Ca- in his time. We have already obſerved, that Clu- 
millus touched the Statue himſelf; on the contrary, verius places this antient City in the Neighbourhood 
he declares, that only the young Men abovemen- of Scrofano: Other Geographers think it ſtood near 
tioned were commiſſioned to do it: So that Plu- Formello. And Holſtenius pretends to have demon- 
tarch has falſely charged Livy with one Circumſtance, ſtrated, that it was lituated upon an Hill, in the 

which is not to be found in his Hiſtory, Neighbourhood of Oſteria ded Storto, = 

61 Florus tells us, that there were ſcarce any | tts 
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Year of by the gaining a Battel, and an importan 
R O M E ment, to which we ſhall hereaſter ſee him advanced, more than once, in great Emer- 


CCCLVII. 


CamiLLus, | 

ictator. 
Livy B. 5. 
6. 25. 
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t Conqueſt, Camillus laid down an Employ- 


encies. | | | 
1 g. XXI. CAMIL L US had gained too great a Superiority over the reſt of the 
Romans, not to be envied. The Hatred of the People broke out againſt him, almoſt 
as ſoon as he had abdicated the Dictatorſbip. We have already obſerved, that before 
he attempted to give the Aſſault to Yer, he made a Vow, to ſend a tenth Part of the 
Spoils of the conquered City, to the Temple of Apollo ar Delphos. But the Dictator 
forgot his Promiſe, and forgot to ſet apart the Share he had yowed, when he divided 
the Plunder. The Pontifices therefore declared, after his Abdication, that the People were 
obliged to return part of the Booty, every one had taken at Veii, in order to diſcharge 
this Vow. - Accordingly the Senate made a Decree, that every Family ſhould conſci- 
entiouſly make an Eſtimate of the Value of the Spoils it had received, and pay 
back a tenth part of it into the publick 1 The Romans reſolved to purchaſe 
a Gold Vaſe wich it, which would be a preſent worthy of the God, and of the Re- 
publick. But the Execution of the Decree cauſed a great deal of murmuring, and 
met with many Difficulties. It was neceſſary to adminiſter an Oath to every particu- 
lar Perſon, that he honeſtly returned the tenth Part of what he had received. Some 


excuſed themſelves, under Pretence, that they had already ſpent all their Share; and 


Violence was therefore uſed with them. But the Odium of all theſe Exactions, and 
all this ill Uſage, fell upon Camillus. He was ſuſpected of having feigned the Vow 
(which he had not at firſt declared) on Purpoſe to embarraſs the People, and deprive 
them of part of their Profits: And the Excuſe Camillus made for himſelf, was thought 
unworthy of him. The People were not ſatisfied with his ſaying, that he had forgot- 
ten the Vow he had made to Apollo, at the Time of the Diſtribution of the Spoils. 
However, it was propoſed to buy ſuch a Vaſe of Gold, with the Produce of what 
was brought to the Quæſtors, as would ſhew Greece the Magnificence of the Roman 


People. But it happened unfortunately, that there was then but very little Gold in the 


City. None had yet been coined, any more than Silver. The Romans very rarely 
made uſe of this exceeding ſcarce Metal, but to make fine Toys. What they had of 
it was almoſt entirely in the Hands of the Roman Ladies. They therefore aſſembled, 


and had the Courage to devote unanimouſly what Gold they had, to their Religion, 


Livy B. 5. 
Thid. and Ser- 
vius upon Vir- 
gil. 


Plut. Life of 
Cam. 


Their Jewels were melted down, and turned into 
a Vaſe with two Handles, 2 which weighed eight Talents. The Republick was not 
ungrateful to them for their Generoſity: Ic granted them two Favours in return for it. 
The firſt 53 was, that Funeral Orations ſhould be made for illuſtrious Women, as they 
were for great Men. The ſecond, that they might ride 4 in Chariots at the publick 
Games, and Sacrifices. Nothing now remained, but to preſent the Offering ro Apollo. 
To do this, the Senate ſent a Deputation of three Senators to Delphos, in a Galley mag- 
nificently equipped; but they met with a bad Accident in the Way. Being driven 
up and down by a Tempeſt, off the 55 Molian Iſlands, they were purſued by ſome 
Veſſels of Lipara, which took the Romans for Pirates. Their Veſſel was taken, and 
towed to the Ifland of Lipara, where they were at firſt treated as Slaves, and or 

| Effects 


and the Honour of their Country 


62 Among the Romans, the Talent, as a Weight, us this Idea of them, in the eighth Book of the 


jo 
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weighed a hundred twenty five Pounds, as we have 
already obſerved : So that a Veſſel of Gold of eight 
Talents, muſt have weighed a thouſand Pounds. 
63 Levy does not ſay, that the Honour of Fune- 
ral Orations was granted to the Roman Ladies from 
this time. He makes this Privilege the grateful 
Mrs nw of the Preſent they made the Repub- 
lick of their Jewels, in order to enable it to per- 
form the Conditions of the Treaty, concluded be- 
tween the Romans and the Gazls, when the latter 
raiſed the Siege of Rome. Livy ſeems alſo to im- 
ply, that the Roman Ladies were paid for theſe 
Jewels, in &pecie. Pondere ab fingulis auri accepto, 
eftimatoque, ut pecuniæ ſolverentur. | 

64 Levy — theſe Chariots the Name of Pi- 
lenta. By all that the antient Authors tells us of 
them, it appears, that they were covered Carriages, 
and hung almoſt like our Coaches. Virgil gives 


Fneid, | 
—-Caſte ducebant ſacra per urbem. 
Pilentis matres in mollibus. 


The Hiſtorian adds, that the Roman Ladies had 
the Privilege of being carried, when they pleaſed, 
in another ſort of Chariots, called Carpenta. Theſe 


were more open than the former, and were pretty 


much like our Waggons. But in Truth, Antiquity 
has not clearly told us, what Difference there was 
between the Pilemtum, and the Carpentum. The 
Hiſtorians often uſe theſe Words ſynonimoully. 

65 The /Eolian Hands lie between Iialy and 
Sicily. They took their Name from Solus, who 


was thought to have been Lord of them; and from 


the God Vulcan, who was thought the tutelar 
Deity of theſe Iſlands, which vomited out Flames, 


time to ti For this 
from time to time, like Mount AÆina 8 
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Effects were ſold to the beſt Bidder. But the Roman Deputies found Favour with Year of 


the chief Lord of the Iſland, whoſe Name was Timaſitheus. He was a Man of Pro- RO M E 
bity, and his Inclinations were truly Roman: He reſpected the Character of the Am- S., 
baſſadors, and the Preſent they were carrying to Apollo. And the Multitude were Cumt us, 
ſoon brought to think as their chief Magiſtrate did, who, not content with releaſing Dictator. 
the Captives, gave them a Guard to conduct them ſafe ro Delphos. The Deputies - 

reſented their Offering there, and returned to Rome, well ſatisfied with the Behaviour 
of Timaſitheus. The Republick looked upon him as their Friend, ſent Preſents to 
him, and mutual Acts of Hoſpitality paſſed between them. | 

G XXII. ArTEx the glorious Year was ended, which gained Camillus both a great Year of 

deal of Eſteem, and of Jealouſy; the Centuries choſe fix new Military Tribunes. Their R O M E 
Names were P. Cornelius Coſſus, P. Cornelius Scipio, M. 55 Falerius, Czfo Fabins, CCCLVII. 
L. Furius, and Q. Serwilius: It is eaſy to know by their Names, that they were all P Con 
Patricians. Nothing was talked of in Rome, in their Time, but a Diſtribution of vs Cossus, 


Lands. The Aqui and Yolſti came and deſired a Peace with the Romans, as ſoon b, Sn 
as the latter had made themſelves Maſters of Veii. And the Republick granted them M. V ares 


their Requeſt, though not ſo much out of Regard for theſe unquiet Nations, as out s, N Soho 
of Diſlike ro a troubleſome War, which had laſted a long Time already. Neverthe- ys, and - 
les the Senate thought proper to plant a Colony of three thouſand Romans in their Szzxvitivs, 

Country, to keep them in their Duty. Three Commiſſioners were already named, ee Tri- 
to make a Diſtribution of the Lands among the new Inhabitants. Every Roman was to 

have $7 three Acres and a half. By this Means the Romans would get rid of a Multitude 

of People, who might have raiſed and kept up Seditions in Rome. But when they 

came to enter their Names, in order to form the Colony, then the Unwillingneſs of 

the Romans, to leave their City, appeared. They deſpiſed the Offers which were 

made them of a Country ſo far off, and hoped to have a Share in the Diſtribution of 

the Lands of Yeii, which were nearer than thoſe of the Yolſci, and more fruitful than 

thoſe of the Roman Territory. Why, faid they, muſt we go, and be confined to a me- 

lancholy and unwholſome Country, which is offered us 7 no other Reaſon, but to de- 

rive us of the Hopes of a better Dwelling ? Veii, both for its Situation, and the 

Beauty of its Buildings, is preferable to Rome: It is there that we deſire we may fix 

our Habitation. From that time indeed ſome Propoſals were made, about the Re- 

moval of ſome of the People, from Rome to Yeu ; which Propoſals were afterwards 

more attentively conſidered, and with a more ſincere Deſign of putting them in 

Practice. It alſo from that time became Matter of Deliberation, whether all the Ro- 

mans ſhould not be divided into two Parts, and one half of both Senate and People 

be ſent to Veii; that fo they might have two Capitals, though they till continued to 

be one and the ſame Republick. Sicinnius, a Tribune of the People, propoſed to make 

a Law for that Purpoſe. But the chief of the Nobility oppoſed it: And they had 

gained over ſome Tribunes of the People to them. We will rather die, ſaid they, in 

the ſight of our Fellow Citizens, than conſent to ſo unreaſonable a Law. If the Re- 

publick is already diſturbed with ſo many Diſſentions, when within the Compaſs of one 
City, what will become of it, when its Authority ſhall be equally divided between two ? 
Shall we ſuffer the victorious City to be depopulated, and make Veii a more flouriſhing 
Place, than it was before it was taken ? Let thoſe go from hence that will ; for our 
Parts, nothing ſhall ever force us to leave our native Country! As many of you as are 


Reaſon they were called Hepheſtiades (i. e. Iſlands 
burning like Fire) by the Greeks, and the Iſlands of 
Vulcan, by the Latms. Some call them Plotæ (or 
failing Iſlands) either becauſe one of them moved 
about, as Delos did, according to Euſtathius on 
the tenth Buok of the Odyſſes. ; or becauſe Veſſels 
took a Circuit when they ſailed near theſe Iſlands. 
Strabo, Diodorus, Mela, and Pliny, reckon up 
ſeven of them, namely, Lipara, or 22 which 
is faid to have had its Name from one Liparus, the 
Son of Auſon, who reigned in this Iſland; Ter- 
meſſa, called formerly Hiera, and Vulcania, and 
now Volcano; Strongyle, or Strongoli, or Stromboli; 
Euonymos, or Iſca Bianca; Didyme, or Salini; Eri- 
cuſa, or according to others, Ericodes, now Ali- 
cur; and Phæniciſa, or Phenicodes, which is now 
called Felicur. Prolomy reckons up fifteen of 


them; but it is evident, he includes in that Num- 
ber - ſeveral other little Iſlands, which are too far 
diſtant from the Molian, to be thought a part of 
them. Lipari is the moſt conſiderable of them all. 


The Roman Hiſtory will often give us occaſion to 


ſpeak more particularly of theſe Iſlands. -  - 
66 This was the ſecond Far of Marcus 
Valerius Maximus; the third of os Fabius Am- 
buſtus, and Quintus Servilius Priſcus Fidenas; and 
the fifth of Lucius Furins Medullinus. Diodorus 
of Sicily has omitted or mutilated the Names and 
Surnames of theſe Military Tribunes. | 
67 In Livy we read terna jugera & ſeptunces. 
that is, three Acres, and ſeven parts of an Acre. 
We have already obſerved, that the Romans uſually 
divided any Integer into twelve Parts, which were 
called Uncie, DIE io | „ 
. | inclined 
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Year of inclined to do it, follow Your Sicinnius, this new Founder of a new Rome! Me will ever 
RO M E deſert that, which was founded by Romulus, the Son of 4 God. And theſe Oppoſiti- 


P.Connzti- Sedition had very like to have ended in a Battel : The People took up Arms, and 
vs Coxvs, were ready to ſhed Blood; but the moſt venerable Senators preſented themſelves be- 
b. COBRLL fore them, and offered to receive their Blows. Strike, cried they, fab us. And then 
M. Vaizzr- the Reſpect of the People for them, prevailed over their Reſentments. They were 
vs, Caro Far aſhamed to fall upon old Men, whoſe Dignity and Merits made them more venerable, 
ns, nd Q. than their Age. And during this Madneſs of the 2 Camillus was heard to 


Sexviiws, ſay, in all Places, That he was not at all ſurprized at this ſudden Extravagance, which 


Plebeians refuſed to perform the Vow I had made. The Conqueſt was unqueſtionable. 
But has my Promiſe been performed ? The People ſeem to me, rather to have given 
Apollo an Alms, than offered him the tenth Part of their Spoil. They complain heavily 


the vaſt Tract of Ground I conquered for them. But theſe Diſcourſes of Camillus, and 
the Harangues of the Tribunes of the People only exaſperated the Populace againſt 
him. This Dictator, ſaid they, has almoſt reduced the Spoils of a wealthy City to no- 
thing. He ſold the Inhabitants at the deareſt rate, for the Benefit of the publick Trea- 


bours. Thus ſpake they of Camillus, and the Senators, when abſent; but as ſoon as 
ny appcared, the moſt furious were cautious of what they did, and held their 

eace. | | 1 | 
Livy B. 5. Trvs were the Romans embroiled at Home; but their Arms were victorious Abroad, 
Om Two of the Military Tribunes, Fabius and Furius, had continued at Rome to govern 
it. Two others, Servilius and Valerius, were entered into the Country of the Ca- 
penates : And laſtly, the two Cornelis had ſpread their Troops all over the Lands of 
the Faliſci. But theſe Generals did not concern themſelves about ſurprizing, or be- 
ſieging Towns: They contented themſelves with laying the Countries waſte. Their 
Soldiers plundered the Farms, carried away all the Inſtruments of Husbandry they 
met with, and left neither Houſes, nor Fruit- trees, ſtanding. This ſevere Treatment 
forced the Capenates to beg Quarter, and ſubmit to the Romans: So that of all the 
Wars the Republick was engaged in, before the taking of Ye, the only one now leſt 
ſubſiſting, was that with the Faliſci. Thus did the ſmalleſt State in Italy begin to en- 
large it ſelf ſo much, by the Valour and Exploits of one ſingle Man, as to become for- 

midable to all the Nations round about it. vi] | 

par S. XXIII. NorwriTasTAanDiNG the Hatred of the Commons, and the Oppoſition 
cccitx Camillus had made to a Diviſion of the Senate, he was the next Year choſen Military 
LYN) Tribune, the third time. When the Elections came on, the Nobility 
Cannivs, dereſt to get as many of thoſe Patricians choſen as poſſible, whom they knew to be 
P Comm; 7 removing a part of the Senate, and People, ro Yeii ; and gained their Point. 
vs, C. Ru. L. Furius, and P. Cornelius, were continued in their Office; and C. A milius, Sp. 
on Io. , Poſthumius, and L. Valerius, were made their Collegues. On the other hand, the 
and L. Va.z- Plebeians continued that L. Sicinnius, in his Office of Tribune. of the People, who was 
any Wy ſo zealous for the Law, for the removal of half the Republick to Ye, But the Pa- 
Lioy B. 5. tritian Party likewiſe got thoſe of the College of Tribunes continued in their Employ- 
. 26. ments, who had oppoſed that Law, that they might make Head againſt Sicinnius: So 
that every thing ſeemed ready for beginning an inteſtine War between ſome of the 
L Tribunes of the People and their Collegues, and between the Patricians and the 
—_  Plebeians. However, Sicinitins kept within Bounds, as long as Camillus continued in 
_ Rome. His Preſence was formidable to him; and the Delays of the Tribune of the 
ES © People took off che Edge of the Inclinations of the Commons, to raiſe Diſturbances : 


| Condition. His Commiſſion was to go and ſubdue the Faliſci ; and he carried a nu- 

. merous Army with him for that Purpoſe. From that time he formed a Deſign of be- 

”  * Linning che Siege of Faleri, the Capital of the Country, and of protrafting it to a 
great Length, in order to ſind a mutinous Populace Employment, for a, great while, 

and at a great Diſtance from Rome. He 1 this Aphoriſm in Phyſick to Poli- 

ticks, that the peccant Humours which are in the Body, muſt be drawn out. When 

he ente redinto the Country of the Faliſci, he found no Army in the Field to oppoſe 

A „ . 5 im. 


LVTIE. ons of the Senate, and the Nobility, raiſed very great Commotions in Rome. The 


— T. had ſeized the Minds of the Commons. This mad Way of thinking is judicial. The 


thoſe few Moveables, which they were forced to return; but ſhew no Gratitude for 


fury ; and has, by his pretended Vows, taken from us almoſt all the Fruits of our La- 


uſed all their In- 


So that when Camillus ſet out for the War, he left the City in a pretty peaceable 
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him. All the Forces of that Nation were ſhut up within the Walls of Falerii. In Year of 
order therefore to bring the Enemy to a Battel, the Romans laid waſte the Country x O M E 
round the Place, and burned the Villages: Till at length the burning of the Houſes, AN., 
and the Ravages committed in the Country, forced the Faliſci ro march out of their un 
City; but they would venture no farther than a thouſand Paces from their Walls. F. Fozws, 
They choſe a Place to encamp upon, which they thought ſtrong enough by Nature, 3 
and neglected to fortify themſelves in it. And indeed it "oy inacceſſible ; all the ws, Sr. 
Ways that led to it, were either ſteep, or rough, or narrow. Nevertheleſs Camillus I 
found Means to attack it. He had taken ſome Priſoners in the Country: And one «ws, Military 
of theſe he choſe to be his Guide. After he had left his firſt Camp in the dead of Tribunes. 
the Night, he, by break of Day, gained an Eminence, which a little overlooked the 
Enemy: And there he reſolved to encamp. In order to eſtabliſh himſelf in this Poſt, 
he divided his Workmen into three Bodies, and kept the greateſt part of his Army 
under Arms, to cover the Men, who were throwing up the Entrenchments. How- 
ever, the Enemy ſoon came and fell upon the Romans in the midſt of their Work. 
But Camillus received them with ſuch Reſolution, that he put them to flight: And 
the Fright of the Fugitives was ſo great, that though their Camp was near, they 
paſſed by it, in order to get into the City. But before they could get thither, a great 
Number of them were killed, and many made Priſoners. The Camp was taken, and 
the Spoils which were found in it, put into the Quæſtors Hands, for the Uſe of the 
Publick. The Soldiers murmured at this, but in vain. They reſpected the Orders of 
their General, though they hated them, becauſe they admired his Valour. Camillus 
may indeed be ſaid to have, in ſome Meaſure, rectified that inſatiable deſire of Plun- 
der, which had hitherto been the chief Motive of their Bravery: Since his Troops 
now received Pay, he taught them to conquer upon nobler Motives. 

F. XXIV. ArrER gaining this Victory, the General began the Siege of Falerii: pf. 1; 
But he had no intent to purſue it vigorouſly. He inveſted the City, and ſurrounded & Can. 
it with Lines, and little Forts; but at ſo great a Diſtance from the Walls, that there 
was much room left for the Beſieged to take the Air in, without Danger. Neverthe- 
leſs, they made ſome Sallies, but without Succeſs. At length the Inhabitants of Fu- 
lerii made ſo light of the Siege, that they all, except thoſe who guarded the Ram- 
parts, walked about the City in their uſual Dreſs, and laid aſide their military Habits: 
Beſides, Falerii was plentifully ſtored with all forts of Proviſions. There was greater 
Plenty of Corn in the City, than in the Roman Camp: So that both the Beſieged Lizy B. 5. 
and the Beſiegers, ſeemed wholly given up to Indolence, the former going on with- 2%. 
out any fear of being taken, the latter without being in haſte to make themſelves Maſters 
of the Place. By the manner in which the General proceeded, it ſeemed probable 
that the Siege of Faleris would take up more time, than that of Vtii had done. Bur 
an Accident gave Camillus an Opportunity to ſhew, that he was as capable of over- 
coming his Enemies by his Generoſity, and Probity, as by his Sword. The Faliſci plu. Life of 
had brought with them from Greece, the Cuſtom of commirting all their Children ro 6; 
the Care of one Man, who was to inſtruc them in all ſorts of polite Learning, to 84 55 
take them out a walking with him, and to give them other Exerciſes proper for their 
Age. The Deſign of the Greeks in this, was to accuſtom their Children to Society, 
from their moſt render Years, that ſo they might improve thoſe Acquaintances, and 
Friendſhips, when they advanced in Age, which they contracted in their Youth. 

Theſe Children therefore uſed often to walk with their Maſter, without the Walls of 


ArwF 


came into Camillus's Preſence, he had the Impudence to addreſs bimſelf to him thus. 

With the young Nobility J bring you, I deliver the Place you beſiege into your Hands. plus. and Liv. 
Theſe Children were committed io my Care, and Tuition : But 1 $4. 5 the Friendſhip of B. 5. 
Rome, to my Employment at Falerii. Cumillus was ſtruck with Horror, at theſe Words: 


And replied, Wretch, didft thou then think that thou ſhouldeft here find a General, w 
ori N Was 


Wo 


83 s. 
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. 
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Year of | Was as great a Villain as th ſelf ? What a deteſtable Preſent doſt thou cone to make 


ROM E mes I am not indeed bound to the Faliſci, by the Ties of Friendſhip ; but the common 


, Bonds of Society and Humanity are indiſſoluble. War has its Laws, which ought to 
Caius, be obſerved ; Injuſtice in War is as criminal, as Cowardice is ſhameful. Me ſcorn 10 
L. Fuxws, make Mar with Children, which are ſpared, even in the ſacking of Towns. Our De- 


al 8 3 En is only to act againſt Men, who without any Offence on our ſide, took up Arms 


us, Sr. Posr- apainſt us, and came to relieve Veii: And as I conquered Veii, ſo I would ſubdue them, 


8 like a Roman. After this, he ordered his Lictors to ſtrip the Traitor; which done, 
Military Tri. they tied his Hands behind him, and furniſhed the Youth with Whips, and Rods. 
bunes, In this Condition his own Boys drove him back again, and continued whipping him 
all the Way, from the Roman Camp to the City. In the mean time, News was 
brought to the Faliſci of the Treachery. The Mothers therefore ran to the Ramparts 


in Tears, not knowing what was become of their Children : Bur they were tranſported 


to ſee them returning, ſo much exaſperated againſt their Maſter. As ſoon as they were 


entered the Gates, the City-Council aſſembled : And then twas very viſible, what an 
Alteration Camilluss Probity had made in all their Minds. A little before, the Fa- 
liſci had proteſted, that they would rather undergo the Fate of Yejz, than imitate the 
Cowardice of the Capenates. But now all the People demanded, rhat a Peace ſhould 
be made with the Romans. Nothing was talked of in their Forum, or Council. 
Houſe, but che Equity and Probity of the Roman General. The Youth extolled him, 
and called him their Father, and their God: So that a Deputation was ordered to 
be ſent to Camillus, to treat about the Surrendry of Falerii. But the General, out 
of Modeſty, ſent the Deputies to Rome: When they were there, and admitted into 
the Senate, they made a Speech to this Effect. Rome, Conſcript Fathers, has juſt 
now gained a Victory over us, which can never be ſhameful to us, either in the ſight of 
Men, or Gods. We ſubmit to you, out of a Perſuaſion, that we cannot live more hay- 
pily, than under the Laws of a Republick, in which Fuſtice and Probily reign. The 
Romans, and Faliſci, are this Day giving two great Examples to Poſterity : Ton, in 
preferring Juſtice to Victory: We, in rather yielding to the Charms of Virtue, than the 
Force of Arms. We ſurrender our ſelves into your Hands: Command the Faliſci to lay 
down their Arms, to give you Hoſtages, and to recerve a Roman Garriſon, and we will 
obey, and open our Gates. We ſhall never repent of ſubjecting our ſelves to your Go- 


vernment ; nor ſhall you ever have Reaſon to complain of our being unfaithful to you. 
On Life of The Senate heard this Diſcourſe of the Deputies with Pleaſure ; but did Camillus the 


Honour of leaving to him the Terms of the Treaty, which was to be made 
with the Faliſci, not as with a conquered People, but as with a Nation, which 
voluntarily ſubjected it ſelf to the Dominion of the Republick. He therefore entered 
into a Treaty of Alliance with them, and demanded nothing of them, but the Ex- 
pences of the preſent Company. Nevertheleſs, the Conqueror himſelf had Reaſon 
to repent of his having made ſo quick a Conqueſt. Camillus led back his Army to 
Rome, where his Soldiers increaſed the Number of his Enemies. They, not contenc 
with Glory, had promiſed themſelves grear Riches, from the Plunder of Faleri. They 
thought Camillus had granted the Faliſci better Terms than they deſerved. The 
Army therefore looked on their General, as an Enemy to the People, and as a Man, 


who had little Inclination to promote the Intereſts of his Soldiers: So that the Hatred 


of the Multitude to this Hero, increaſed as faſt as his Reputation: And we ſhall ſoon 
ſee the Rage of the People againſt him, break out into a violent Perſecution, Ne- 
vertheleſs, Camillus entered Rome with more Glory, when he returned from Faleri, 
than when he appeared in Triumph, in his Chariot drawn by white Horſes. His 
Virtue, and his Probity, had crowned him with greater Honour, than he could derive 


oy from the Pomp of a 75 1 775 ty . 
Ley B. 5. F. XXV. Wurrsr Camillus was thus bringing the Faliſci, under the Dominion of 
c. 28. the Romans, two of his Collegues march d, with ſome Troops, to ſuppreſs the Inſolence 


of the Aqui. It is probable, this unquiet People broke the Peace they themſelves 
had deſired of the Romans, when they ſaw. them buſy before Fulerii. C. A milius, 
and Sp. Poſthumus, united their Forces; went to carry on the War jointly ; and ſuc- 
ceeded in all their Attempts, till they were divided again. They defeated the Enemy 
in a pitched Bartel; bur aſter the Victory, oy ſeparated. . Z#milins. continued at 
 Verrugo, to guard it, whilſt Poſthumins made Incurſions into the Enemy's Country, 
.and rayaged it. But as he was returning from his Expedition, and his Army marching 


without 
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without Precaution, or Order, it was ſuddenly attacked by the Aqui, and Year of 
routed. The Romans however, whoſe ſudden Fear had diſperſed them, ſoon gain- X O N E 
ed ſome Eminences, on which their General rallied, and encamped them. And OH. 
when they were ſafe, and recovered from their Fright, Poſthumius made a Speech to Caumlus, 
them, and reproached them with their Fearfulneſs. Is it poſſible, ſaid he to them, that Y Forms, 
the Æqui ſhould ſee the Romans turn their Backs ? Have we loſt the Cuſtom of putting f 2 4 
them to the Rout, as oft as we attack them? At which Words, the Army cried out, ws, Sr. 
chat they deſerved the General's Reproof, but would behave themſelves better for the 14 KY 
future. Only lead us to the Enemy, (aid the Legionary Soldiers, and we will oblige our «vs, Military 
ſelves, under the ſevereſt Penalties, to cut them in pieces before Night. The Aqui bunes. 
continued in the Plain, below the Eminences, upon which the Romans were poſted. 
Their General therefore took Advantage of their Ardor, ordered them to refrcſh them: 
ſelves, and commanded them to be ready to march at the fourth Watch. It was not 
Day when they began their march, but the Moon ſhone bright. The Aqui had 
made a Motion, and poſted themſelves in the Road to Verrugo, to intercept the Ro- 
mans in their Paſſage, if they had attempted to retire thither in the Night. The lat- 
ter began the Attack by Moon-Light. But this Night-Engagement was almoſt as un- 
ſucceſsful, as the Fight had been the Day before. The Shouts of the Combarants 
was heard as far as Verrugo ; where it was believed that Poſthumiuss Camp was be- 
ſieged. Then the Troops c /Zmilius commanded in that City, took a Fright, notwith- 
ſtanding all their General could fay, and after they had 1 about the Fields for ſome 
time, fled to Tuſculum for Refuge. From thence a Report was carried to Rome, that Poſt- 
humiuss Army was defeated, and the General himſelf killed. The Romans, who were 
afraid of an Ambuſcade, had indeed given Way in their Engagement in the Night, 
but as ſoon as it was Day they recovered their Fright, and ſtood their Ground. Then 
Poſthumius rode through all the Ranks, and put his Soldiers in mind of their Pro- 
miſe. Their Courage revived, and their Ardor was fo great, that the Aqui could 
no longer ſtand before them. They fell upon the Enemy, and cut them in pieces, 
rather with the Fury of Madmen, than with the Ardor which true Courage inſpires : 
So that while Poſthumius was gaining a Victory, Rome was alarmed with the News 
of his being loſt. But the People were undeceived, as to that. falſe News brought 
from Tuſculum, when they ſaw a Courier arrive, with a 5 Letter crowned with Lau- 
rel, which brought the Senate an Account of the Defeat of the Aqui, and the 
Victory of the Romans. | | a nk, d 
6. XXVI. Tnus the Arms of the Republick proſpered every where Abroad; but 
the different Intereſts of the two Parties, of the Nobility and Plebeians, raiſed new 
Troubles at Home. When the time came for electing Tribunes of the People, the 
Commons endeavoured to keep thoſe old ones in their Office, who had propoſed the 
Law, about going to Yer, — removing half of the Senate thither. The Patricians 
on the other hand demanded, that thoſe other Tribunes ſhould alſo be re- elected, who 
had oppoſed this Law. The two Perſons, who made the greateſt Oppolition to the 
Attempts of their Collegues, were A. Virginius, and Q. Pomponius, both Plebeians, 
bur zealouſly affected to the Nobility. However, the Tribes, when aſſembled, did not 
comply with the Inclinations of the Patricians. They choſe Sicinnius the Author 
and Promoter of the Law, into the Office of Tribune of the . a third time: But 
joined none of thoſe with him, who bad oppoſed the Law. This Proceeding of the 
People being diſpleaſing to the Senate; they, in their Turn, reſolved to revive the Pi. Life ef 
Conſulate, which had now been aboliſhed fifteen Years, This kind of Government 57 , 
was not agreeable to the People; they liked better to be governed by four, or {ix M fi- * © ap 2 
litary Tribunes. The more Hands the ſovereign Power was lodged in, the more Li- Cx. 
berty, and the more Refuges, in caſe of Grievances, the Commons had. To vex LYN I 
them therefore, the Conſeript Fathers ordered the Comitia to be aſſembled by Centuries, © 3 oy .n 
for the Election of ſupreme Magiſtrates. Every body knows the Nobiliry had moſt and Szv. Sur = 
Power in theſe Comitia: So that L. Lucretius Flavus, and Severus Sulpitius: Camerinus, vrius Ca- 


„ MERINUS, 


were choſen into the reviyed Office of Conſuls. It was very natural indeed for the Patri- Conſuls 


68 A victorious General never failed of inform- tory he had gained. Theſe Letters were preſented 
ing the Senate of the happy Succeſs of his Expe- by. the Generals Lidors. They themſelves alſo, 
dition. He wrote Letters. to the Senate, which. and their Faſces, were crowned with Laurel, on 


were crowned with Laurel, in Token of the Vic- theſe Occaſions. 
4 * 
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Year of cians to have got Camillus into one of theſe Places. He was the firſt Man in the Re- 
RO M E publick, and the beſt able to make Head againſt the Tribunes of the People. But 


CCCLX. 


Camillus himſelf always oppoſed his being elected ul. He was afraid of offending 


L:Luczz7i- the People, who were already but too much enrage againſt him: So that he enjoyed 


us FLA vus, 


all the great Offices in the Republick but the Conſulſpip. 


ae Unpxx the new Adminiſtration, Sicinnius the Tribune revived his Intrigues, for 


ams, Con- paſſing the Law, to remove a part of the People and Senate ro Yeu, with more 


uls. 


lat. Bid. 


cal than ever. He had now no Opponents in his College, and he therefore pre- 
tended to carry it with an high Hand. Nevertheleſs, the Conſuls made all the Oppo- 
firion to it they could: And whilſt the Attention of the Romans was wholly taken up 


with this great Affair, a ſudden War interrupted the Progreſs of it. Vitellia 59 was 


2 City in the Territory of the Aqui, in which the Republick had planted a Roman 
Colony to defend it: But it was betrayed, and ſurprized in the Night. The Aqui 
made themſelves Maſters of the Place, without ſpilling much Blood. The Garriſon 
eſcaped by that part of the City, which the Enemy had not yet reached, and fled to 
Rome for Refuge. It fell to Conſul Lucretiuss Lot, to go and revenge this Inſulr 
of the Aqui. Accordingly he haſtened thither, defeated the Enemy in a 
pitched Bartel, and returned to the City. But upon his return, he found he had a new 
ſort of War to maintain there. A. Virginius, and Q. Pomponius, the two Tribunes 
of the People for the laſt Year, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Oppoſition 
to the Law, and their Attachment to the Nobility, had been cited to appear before 
the Tribes. The Conſuls were obliged in Honour to protect them, and the Se- 
nate approved it. Their Lives had been blameleſs, their Offices executed with- 
out any Reproach, and nothing could be laid to their Charge, but their being devoted 
to the Patricians, and having oppoſed Sicinniuss Law. But though accuſed upon an Ar- 
ticle, which ſo little deſerved Reproof, they were nevertheleſs condemned; the Ha- 
tred of the People prevailed over the Intereſt of the Senate: And they were fined ten 
thouſand Aſſes of Braſs. The whole Senate was offended at this Sentence of the 


People; but no body expreſſed more Reſentment at it than the brave Camillus. Surety, 


faid he, the Commons did not rightly underſtand their own Intereſt, ſince they have de- 


clared themſelves againſt their own Protettors. They have deftroyed the Authority of 


my Eyes, a laſting Monument of my Vittory ; | 
Carried in my Triumph. But «hat am ] ſaying ? What has my perſonal Intereſt to do 


their own Tribunes, by taking away their Power of proteſting againſt one another's Pro- 
ceedings. Their Deſign in it, was to oblige the Nobles to ſubmit to any Infults the Tri- 
bunes ſhould have Inſolence enough to offer them: But they are miſtaken. If we cannot 
reduce them,” by raiſmg Diviſions among themſelves, we ſhall find other Means to ſuppreſs 
their Audaciouſneſs. Camillus, without doubt, hinted at the Difatorſhip, which would 
pur a Check to the Enterprizes of the Tribunes : And he did not conceal his Senti- 
ments, but declared them in all Places. In the Senate eſpecially, he never ceaſed 
declaiming againſt $icamiuss Law, and adviſing the Conſtript Fathers, to be reſolute 
in oppoſing the Removal of part of the People and Senate to Yeii. The Day 
draws nigh, aid he, when the People are to aſſemble by Tribes, to determine this im- 
portant Affair. "If you will hearken to me, you ſhall appear in the Comitium, like Men 
ready to defend their Temples, their Altars, their Houſhold-Gods, and their Country. 
T don't ſay this with any view to my own . Intereſt. If I thought my ſelf at Li. 
* 


berty to promote my own Glory, at the Expence of my Countrys Honour, what could 
flatter my Ambition more, tl to ſee a City, which I have conquered, inhabited by il. 
luſerious Romans! I would go thither my 155 where I ſhould have continually before 

; @ City, the Repreſentation of which was 


| here? Romans, it would be fatal to you to repeople a City, whoſe Gods have deſerted 


it. It would be ſhameful for you to prefer a conquered Territory to your own viftorious 


* — Thus ſpake Camilius: And both the old Senators, and young Patriciaus, 


to the Reaſonings of a Man, whoſe Merit made him reſpected. Theſe were 
che Diſpoſitions of the Nobility, hen Sicimmus aſſembled the Tribes, to report his 


Ua to them. Then the Patricians made uſe of Sollicitation, which they thought 


69 Some modern Geogra "I phers gneſs that Vitellia City. Panvini thinks it was in the Year of Rome 
ſtood near the Lavican Way, Ay the Neighbour- 
hood of Rocca Priora, or 8. Silveſtro. It is not 
known when the Romans ſent a Colony to this 

we 4 : 4 ; 1 EI $2 | 


to keep the Loui in awe, after the Dictator 
Aer Cincinnatas had triumphed over that Na- 


would 


„ 
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would be more prevalent, than Force. They came to the Comitia in great Numbers, Vear of 
and mixed among the People, who were already divided into Tribes, to vote. They K 0 M E 
took Pains to perſuade, key | gain them over, by Tears, their Friends, their Clients, and -. 
their Neighbours. Mill you abandon, ſaid they to them, this dear Country, for which Ny Ea 
| you and your Anceſtors have ſpilt ſo much Blood? Then ſhewing them the Capitol, the vs Fraves, 
Temple of Ye/za, and the other Sanctuaries which ſurrounded the Forum, Can you re- ene 
ſolve, added they, 10 go into a voluntary Baniſhment, in an Enemy's Country, far from aus, Con- 
theſe Monuments of the Piety of your Anceſtors ? O Rome, if thou muſt be deſerted, ſuls 

8 Citizens, it had been better for thee, never to have conquered Veii! Theſe Rea- 

onings, which were full of Sentiments of Piety, had their deſired Effect upon the 
People. They proceeded to a Determination, and the Law was rejected; but by a 

Majority of only one Tribe. Then the Nobility triumphed: They were ſo well pleaſed 

with the People, that the Senate, at the Requeſt of the Conſuls, made a Decree the 

next Morning, whereby they aſſigned ſeven Acres of the Land belonging to Ye, not 

only to every Father of a Family, but to every ſingle Perſon, of free Condition. This, 

ſaid they, is to encourage them to endeavour to increaſe the Number of their Children, 

and to enable them to bring them up. Doubtleſs, if the Law had paſſed, there had been 

an end of the Roman Republick. The Diviſion of it would have been its Ruin, and it 

never would have arrived at that height of Grandeur, which we ſhall ſee it attain. 

$. XXVII. THe People, delighted with the Liberality of the Senate, made no Op- Year of 

poſition to the Election of Conſuls. The Centuries raiſed L. Valerius 70 Potitus, & o is 2 
and M. Manlins Capitolinus to this ſupreme Dignity. The latter already bore the Sur- cccLxi. 
name of Capitolinus, which was hereditary in his Family, before that one Marlins had \ | 
ſaved the Capitol. The Manlii had always dwelt upon the Hill Capitolinus. From > der 
thence the Deliverer of Rome had an Opportunity of driving the Gauls out of the M. Manruvs 
City; but his Predeceſſors had before taken the Surname of Capitolinus, which was Sur eng, 
not a Title of Honour till his time. The Conſuls began their Year with performing FA. Capir. © 
one of the Vows which Camillus had formerly made, before he ſet out for Ni. The ider the Near 
Diktator had promiſed to celebrate the Great Games. There were two ſorts of thele * 6A 
Games at Rome; One ſort were celebrated every Year, in the Month of 71 September, Cic. is Fer. 2; 
in Honour to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva: The other ſort were called Yotrue, or Ex- 
traordinar); and were celebrated in Honour to Jupiter only; and had no fixed Day 
appointed for them. Theſe Games raiſed indeed the Glory of Camillus, but they did 
nor leſſen the Hatred of the People to him. Then this Great Man himſelf dedicated 
the Temple of Juno, upon the Hill Aventinus. The Roman Ladies came thither in 

Crowds, and ſhewed their Affection, both for the Goddeſs, and the Conſecrator. Af- 
ter this, the Romaus thought of nothing bur War. The Aqui were encamped near 
the Algidus, as formerly; and the two Conſuls went together to give them Battel. 
Bur theſe proud Enemies of Rome could not ſtand before the Conſular Army. Being 
conquered, in a manner before they began to fight, they gave the Romans no other 
Trouble, but that of cutting them in pieces: And if we believe one ſingle Hiſtorian, n;,s. xyz. 
the Honours of a Triumph were granted Yalerins, for unh the Fugitives a : 
little longer than ordinary: Whereas, Manlius had only an Ovation, becauſe he had 
left the Bartel ſooner. .. But neither do the Faſti Capitolini, nor any antient Writer, 

mention this Triumph ; .and it is unanimouſly agreed, that this War was thought of 

{mall Importance. 85 25 : as 

In Proportion, as the Republick enlarged its Dominion, ſo faſt did it draw upon it (elf 

new Enemies, which were before unknown. The HVolſinii were one of the twelve Nations, 

of which the Hetrurian State conſiſted: And they, (doubtleſs, out of fear that they 

ſhould in their Turn be invaded by the Conquerors of Yeti, and Falerii,) declared them- 

ſelves the Enemies of Rome, and committed Hoſtilities in the Countries which were 


no Lucius Valerius Potitus was the Son of an- 
other Lucius Valerius, who had been Military Tri- 
bane five Times. Diodorus Siculus gives his Col- 
legue Marcus Manlins the Prænomen of Aulus. 
Dion. Hal. B. 1. calls him Titus. Caſſiodorus and 
Livy call him Marcus. This was the fame Man, 
ſays Livy, who deſerved the Surname of Capizolinus 
for having defended the Capitol; when he was 
waked by the cackling of the Geeſe, and threw 
down a Gaul from the Top of the Tarpeian Rock. 


7 M 


But it is nevertheleſs certain, that the Name of 


Capitoliuus was common in the Manlian Family, 
before Marlins did this. All then that Zivy means, 
is, that this Roman gave a new Luſtre to his Sur- 
name, by ſaving the Capitol. 

71 In the old Roman Calendar, nine ſucceflive 
Days are marked for the Celebration of theſe Games, 
which are from the Eve of the Noxes of April, to 


the Day before the Jes, incluſively; i. e. from the 


fourth to the thirteenth of that Month. 
under 


= ** 
4 oy — 
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Year of under the Dominion of the Romans. The 72 Saipepates alſo had joined them. Theſe 
R OM E People inhabited a Country, the Situation of which is not exactly known; but they 
yp , ſeem to haye been placed between Yol/mium and Cluſium, in Hetruria. The Repub. 
L. Vaizzws lick was not uſed to let Aggreſſors eſcape unpuniſhed. Nevertheleſs, ſhe contented 
Ae and her ſelf for the preſent with declaring War againſt theſe, and deferred the puniſhing 
Carrrorr- them, till a more favourable Opportunity offered. The great Heats and Drought had 
uus, Conſuls. then produced a Scarcity, and ſome Diſeaſes, in the Roman Territory. Rome there- 
fore laid aſide her Arms for the preſent, and ſuſpended her Reyenge. The contagious 
Diſtemper had indeed ſpread it ſelf in the City: And one of the two Cenſors, named 
C. Julius, was ſeized, and carried off by it, before his Office expired. One M. Cor- 
nelins was ſubſtituted in his ſtead ; and afterwards this was thought a fatal Proceeding 
ro the Republick, becauſe the taking of Rome by the Gauls, happened in the time 
that Cornelius was Cenſor. After that Time therefore, the Romans made a Regula- 
tion, which was the Effect of their Superſtition, and was this; that whenever either 
of the Cenſors ſhould die, before the five Years of his Office were expired, no Body 
ſhould be choſen into his Place, and that the Survivor ſhould be obliged to reſign. Ir 
is uncertain, whether the Roman Luſtrum and the Cenſus, which was made this Year, 


preceded the Death of the Cenſor Fulius, or happened in the Time that Cornelius 


ZB. 33 was made Collegue to the other Cenſor, M. Papirius; bur it is certain, that by the 
Account then taken of the Citizens, who were able to bear Arms, their Number 
amounted to 152583. Which may make it the leſs ſurprizing, that ſo great Armies 
were raiſed, within the Compaſs of Rome it (elf. 3 

THz Sickneſs ſpread in the City, and the two Conſuls were ſeized with it. As 
therefore they were no longer in a Condition to exerciſe their Offices, and as this Ac- 
cident had alſo made it believed, that they had been inauſpiciouſſy choſen, the Senate 

e <gnum. ordered them to reſign. Upon this an Interregnum enſued: During which the Re- 

de. publick was governed by three Preſidents, who ſucceeded each other in their Turns 

\ for ſome Days. The firſt was Camillus, the ſecond Cornelius Scipio, the third one 

Valerius Potitus, but not the Conſul. The latter renewed the Auguries for the elect- 
ing of ſix Military Tribunes, to govern the State inſtead of the two Conſuls. The 

. Romans then re-eſtabliſhed this ſort of Government, that in caſe the Contagion laſted, 
and ſome of the ſupreme Magiſtrates were infected, there ſhould be others to take care 
of the Welfare of the Publick. Beſides, the Plague was not at that time the greateſt 
Scourge the Romans had Reaſon to fear: They were threatened with a War, which 
had like to have utterly deſtroyed them, and was much more terrible than any, in which 
they had yet been engaged. The taking of Ye indeed, gave the Romans a Taſte 
for Conqueſts, and was an Introduction to along Series of them, Their Troops, ſince 
their receiving Pay, were become more obedient to their Commanders, who kept them 
in the Field, Summer and Winter. They had never had a General more capable of 
undertaking and executing great Deſigns, than Camillus. Their Frontiers were now 
extended above, fifty. Miles beyond the Jer; and the People ſeemed to be in a ſettled 
- Tranquillicy, and perfectly reconciled to the Senate. But the Gauls came, and interrupted 


| this Proſperity, A memorable Event: which we now come to relate. 


72 Claverias thinks the Country of the Salpi- his Reaſon for it Is, that the Romans made Wai | 


mates lay beyond the Canton of the Volſinii; and firſt upon the latter, 
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 FASTI CONSULARES: | 
OR 
A Chronological. Table, &c. 


\ \ E think it neceſſary to add to the end of this Volume, a Chronological Table of the 
Kings, Conſuls, Tribunes of the People, Quæſtors, Ædiles, Cenſors, Triumphs, and Luſtra, 
recorded in Antiquity, from Romulus, to the Tear of Rome 361. with which this firſt 

part of our Roman Hiſtory concludes. The Reader will reap theſe two conſiderable Advantages 
from it. 1. This Chronological Table will ſhew him the Succeſſion and Names of the Magiſtrates, 
at one view, without his being obliged to have recourſe to the Body of the Hiſtory. And 2ꝛdly, He 
will here find ſeveral inferior Magiſtrates, whoſe Names are omitted by the Hiſtorians, ana men- 
tioned only in the Faſti Capitolini : So that this Table will be a ſort of Supplement, containing what 
is wanting in the antient Memoirs. Our only Concern is, that we cannot preſent him with theſe 
valuable Monuments entire; ſince we have only the Fragments of them tranſmitted to us. We 


KINGS OF ROME. 


He triumphs over the Camerini. 

He triumphs over the Yetentes, and 
Fidenates. | | 

INTERREGNUM. 


 NUMA POMPILIUS. 


TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 


SN 77 


ſhall obſerve the ſame Method in the ſucceeding Volumes. 


A CHRONOLOG 


ICAL TABLE. 


KINGS OF ROME, 


Year - 

i, ROMULUS. He triumphs over 209, He eſtabliſhes the Cenſus, and 
the Cæninenſes, Cruſtumini, and Tuſtrum, of which there were 
Antemnates. 8 four in his Reign. 3 

. He makes himſelf a Trophy of the 220. TARQUIN THE PROUD. 

| Spoils he took from King Acron, 227: He triumphs over the Yolſc:. 

whom he killed with his own 228: He triumphs over the Sabines. 
Hand. | 5 He is dethroned, and driven from 


Rome. 


CONSULYS. 


1. Conſulſbip, L. JUNIUS BRUTUS. 
Tear 244. L. TARQUINIUS COLLATI- 
Ns | 


87. He triumphs over the Albans. . : | 
' 91. He triumphs over the Sabines. PUBLIUS VALERIUS POPLI- 
114. ANC US MARCIUS. Ns COLA, is ſubſtituted in the 
115. He triumphs over the Perentes. + room of L. TARQUINIUS, 
I20. He triumphs over the Sabines. $ | who abdicates. 
139. TARQUIN THE FIRST.  SPURIUS LUCRETIUS TRE 
150 He triumphs over the Latini. * CIPITINUS, fills BRUTUS's 


He triumphs over the Herruri- 
A os 
He triumphs over the Sabines. 
SkRvIUS TULIIUS. 
He triumphs over the Hetrurians. 
He triumphs over the Hetrurians a 
ſecond time. det Kere 


Place, who was killed before his 
Office expired. | 


HORATIUS PULVILLUS is 


choſen in the room of SPURI- 
US, who died in his Office. 


 PUBLIUS . VALERIUS POP- 


TICOLA triumphs over the 
 Faentes and Tarquimans, 
ulm 
4 


p. VE TURIUS GEMINUS. 
M. MINuc 10s AUGURINUS. 


Queſtors. 


2. Conflſip p. VALERIUS POPLICOLA, a 


Tear 245. ſecond time. 
. TITUS LUCRETIUS TRICI- 
PITINUS. 
Taz FIFTH LUSTRUM: 
Efie, Q. CLoxL1vs S1CULUS. 


A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS; 


Conſalſhip, P. VALERIUS POPLICOLA, a 


ear 246. third time. 
M. HORATIUS PULVILLUS, 
a ſecond time. 

Quæſtors. T. E BVUr Tus ELVA. 


A. PosrauMius ALBus REcil- 
LENSIS. 


4. Conſulſbip, SpURIUS LARTIUS FLA- 
Tear 247. VUS. 


T. HERMINIUS AQUILINUS.” 


Qreftors. M. Turrivs Loncvs. 
7. VIRGINIUS TRIcoOsrus. 
5. Comſulſhig M. VALERIUS. 
25 248. P. POSTHUMIUS TUBER- 
TOS 

MARCUS VALERIUS, and 
PUBLIUS POSTHUMIUS tri- 
umph over the Sabines. 


Queftorss T. Lax rIus FLAvUs. 

PET SER. SULPICIUS CAMERINUS, 

6. Conſülſbip, P. VALERIUS POPLICOLA, A 

Tear 249. fourth time. 

IT. LUCKRETIUS TRICIPITI- 

NUS, a ſecond time. 

VALERIUS triumphs over the 
- Sabines and Veientes. 


P. SRRVILIUS PRISCUS. 
| A. VII IxIVUsõ TRIcOSTUs Cæ- 
 LIMONTANUS. 


Saler 


2: Conſulſhip, P. 'POSTHUMIUS TUB ER. 


Tear = oF Is, a ſecond time. 

1 | AGRIPPA MENENIUS LANA- 
* Is, who triumphs over the 
5 Cabinet. | 

* | POSTHUMIUS receives only the 

1 Honours of an Ovation. 
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T. VeETUr1Us G11 INUs. 
Posrnuurus CouiN Tus AURUN- 
cus. 


 Queftrs. 


8. Conſulſbip , OPITER VIRGINIUS IBI. 


Tear 251. COSTUS. 
SPURIUS CASSIUS VISCEL- 0 
LINUS, who triumphs over the | 
| Sabines. 
Queſtors. | P. SERV1i1Us PRISCUS. 


T. GECGANIUS MACERINUs, 


9. Conſulſhip, POSTHUMUS COMINIUS 


Tear 252: AURUNCUS. 
T. LARTIUS FLAY US. 
Tas sixrH LUSTRUM: + 
Quzſtors. P. Minvcrvs AUGURINUS. 


Q. SULPITIUS CAMERINUS Cox- 
NUT Us. 


10. Gabi SER. SULPITIUS CAMERI- 
Tear 253. NUS. 
M'TULLIUS LONGUS, who 
dies in his Conſulſbip. 


C. Jux rus IuL us. 
M. VALERIUSs VoLusus. 


Quzſtors. 


11. Conſulſhip, P. VETURIUS GEMINUS. 
Tear 254 T. ABUTIUS ELVA. 


Quæſtors. Rurus MAMERCIxUS RuTILUs, 
| | Sp. Naur ius RUTILUs. 


12. Conſulſbip, T. LARTIUS FLAVUS, a ſe- 


Tear 255. cond time. 
Q. CLOELIUS SICULUS. 
Difator. T. LARTIUS FLAVUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. SP. Cass1Us V 1SCELLINUS. 
Nuæſtors. M. Cr Auprus CRASSINUS Re- 


GILLENSIS. 
IL. GECAN TUS MACERINUS. 


13. Conſulſhip, A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATI- 
Tear 256. NUS. 
— — MINUCIUS. AUGURI- 
NIS. | 
G. Nb Tusc us. 
VIx GIN IVS TxIcOSrus RUrI- 
LUS, 


ler, 


14. Conſulſbip. 


- Þ 
Io 5 . = 4 
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Dictator, 


Quad ſtors. 


Dickator. 
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A. POSTHUMIUS ALBUS 
 REGILLENSIS. 

TITUS VIRGINIUS TRI- 
COSTUS. 


14. C onſilſhip, 


Tear 157. 


A. POSTHUMIUS ALBUS 
REGILLENSIS. 


Gen. of Horſe. T. EBUrIUs ELA. 


A. POSTHUMIUS n 
over the Latins. | 


1 Sic INIUS SABINUS, 
Q. FAB TUS VIBULANUS. 


15. Conſulſbip, APPIUS CLAUDIUS SABI- 


NUS REGILLENSIS. 
P. SERVILIUS PRISCUS. 


SER. CORNELIUs MALUGT1- 


E. EuILIus MAMERC INUS. 


Tear wo 


Quzſtors. 


16. Coſulſhip, A. VIRGINIUS TRICOSTUS 


_ CALIMONTANUS. 
T. VETURIUS GEMINUS 
CICURIN WS. 


MANIUS VALERIUS. 


Gen. of Horſe, Q. Serv 1L1us PRIScs. 
MANIUS VALERIUS tri- 


umphs over the Sabines. 


Tear 259. 


Queſtors. C. MinvuTius AU&URINUSs. 
Sex. Fur1vs Fusus. 
17. Conſulſbip, Sp. CASSIUS VISCELLI- 


Near 260.  NUS, a ſecond tine. 
| POSTHUMUS COMINIUS 


AURUNCUS, 


time. 


THE SEVENTH LUSTRUM. 


Traser of the L. Sic ix Is BRTTurus. 


People. L. Juxxus BxuTUs BUBULCUS. 

Plebeian CA. C. Muc ius Con bus ScævoL A. 

diles. Q. Muc ius - Corpus Scæ- 
| VOLA. 

Queſtors. P. VaIERTUs PoPLICOLA. 


M. FaB1us V 1BULANUS. 


18. 8. Conſulſbi, T. GEGANIUS MACERI- 
Tear 261. NUS. 
P. M rl 8 AUGURI- 


NUS. 


AQuæſtors. 


a ſecond 
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Tribunes of the Sp. Io 1L 1 us Ruck. 


People. C. Licinivs CAlvus. 
Alles. L. S1c1nNivs BELLVrus. 
L. Junius BRurus BusuLcus. 
C. JuLius IuLvs. 


Sp, Fur1vs Fusus. 


19. „ el M. MINUCIUS AUGURI- 


NUS, a ſecond time. 
A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATI. 
NUs, a ſecond time. 


Tear 262. 


Tribunes of the L. SoIxx Tus BELLUTUS, | 


People. M. DEC rus Mus. 
A ailes. Sp. Ic 11 16s Ruca, 
Fey! L. Junivs BRurus. 
Quæſtors. CN. MANL IuS CINCINNA Tus. 


Maxc. Hor artrvs PuLVILLus. 
/ 


20. Comſulſhio, Q. SULPICIUS CAMERL- 
„ Ns. 


Sp. LARTIUS FLAVUS, a 
ſecond time. 


Near 263. 


Tribunes of the P. Man: us. 
People. L. ALB INIVus. 
A iles. C. Sie INNIUs BELLurus. 
P. LI c INI uS CAL vus. 
Quæſtors. T. ViRGINIUS TxIcosrus Ru- 


TILUS. 
 C.SERVILIUsS STRUCTUS 1 


31h . Conſulſhip, 13 JULIUS IULUS.. 


P. PINARIUS 1005 MA- 
MERCINUS. 


Tribunes of the Pal Sic [NNIUS 8 


Tear 264. 


People. F. Ic iL rus Roc. 
A ailes. C. Io iL Tus Ruca. 
| | C. Junius BUBULCUs. 
C. CoxNELius LENTULUs.. 


Queſtors. 


C. HoxarT1us PuLy1LLUs Es- 
 QUILINUS. 


4 +. Conſul, SP. NAUTIUS RUTILUS. 
Tear 265. SEX. FURIUS FUSUS. 


Tribunes of the M. PLæTORIUs. 
People. P. Licinivs CaLyvs. 1 


A ailes. 


E gi INNI Us BELLUTUS. 
cz Lic INIUS Caxvus. 


.  Ruefors, 


| e 


Queſtors. 
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T. MENENIUS LANATUS. 
A. VI RCI NIUS TRICOSTUS Ru- 
TILIUS. 


4; Confallhip, c: 'AQUILIUS TUSCUS. 
Tear 266. T. SICINIUS SABINUS, who 
_ . triumphs over the Volſci | 
AQUILIUS defeats the Her- 
nici, and has only the Honour 


of an Ovation. 
Tribes of the L. Als Ix TS. 
People. P. LIcINIoSs CL vus. 
Alles. L. Ic I rus Ruc A. 


C. Ic i ius Roc. 


Sp. SERV ILIUS STRUCTUS. 
Q SExTIUS CAPITOLINUS. 


Queſtors. 


24. Confulſhip, Sp. CASSIUS VISCELLI- 


Tear 267. NUS, a third time. 
PROCULUS VIRGINIUS 
_ -TRICOSTUS RUTILUS. 

SP. CASSIUS triumphs over 

ts | the Voſei and Hernici. 

Tribunes of the 8 RABULEIUS- 

People. M. Sirus. 

A ailes. 8 Juxivs BuBULCUS. 


M. PL TOR 1Us. 


f 


C. Naur ius Rur Ius. 
L. Fux Ius MEDUuLLINUs Fu- 
SUS. 


25. Conſullhiy, Q. FABIUS VIBULANUS. 


| Year 268: SER. CORNELIUS MALU- 
* GINENSIS COSSUSs. 
Tribunes of the p. o r 
he | M. Taxquitivs LAUKENTI- 
a 
A ailes. C. Lic ixus CAL vus. 


C. RABULE Ius. 
K. FAB IUS VIBULANus. 
* 4 92 1us Por irus. 


26. Conſulſbip, I. AEMILIUS MAMERCI - 


Tear 269, NUS. 
* FABIUS VIBULANUS. 


Tribunes of the M. Tir1nws. 


People. C. Sic ixxIUSs BELL rus. 


I. ALBIN oY 


; M. SILIUS, 


* ; 
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A. MANI. Ius Vurs0. 
Vor1scus Jo tus IuLvs, 


Quæſtors. 


27. Conſulſbiy, M. FABIUS VIBULANUS. 


Tear 270. L. VALERIUS POPLICOLA 
POTITUS. 
Tribunes of. the C. Mæx ius. 
People. P. Licinivs Carvous. 
eEdiles. 4 os LiciNivs CaLvvs. 
M. TARO CU IT Ius Lavukent:. 
pe NUS. 
Queſtors. P. Fox1vs Fusus. 


App. CLAup jus SABINUus Rr. 
GILLENSIS. 


28. Conſulſp C JULIUS IULUS. 


Tear 271. Q FABIUS VIBULANUS, a 


ſecond time. 
Tribunes of the L. AIR 1n1vs. 
People. * . TARQUIT1US LAURENT INUs. 
Eliles. | Raven IUS. 
” . MzNn1vs.. 
Queſtors. L. \P INARIUS Rurus MAMER= 


C INUS. 


T. AMiL1vus MAMERC 1NUsS, 


2.9. Conſulſbip, K. FABIUS VIBULANUS, a 
Tear 272. ſecond time. 
SP. FURIUS FUSUS. 


Tribunes of the Sv. Ie 11.1us Ruca. 
People. U. Genucivs AvENTINENS15, 


eEdbles. 


M. Tit1nivs. 
P. DEc jus Mus. 


A. VI RCGINIUS TRICOSTUS Cæ- 
LIMONTANUS. 
QSExy ILIUS Px ISCUS. 


Queſtors. 


30. Confulſhip, CN. MANLIUS CINCINNA- 
Dar „ [s. 
MI. FABIUS VIBULANUS, a 


ſecond rime. 


Tribeves 7 the TI. Porr rr 10 1s. 
People. C. RABULE1Us. 


A ailes. 


L. ALB INUsS. 
P. TARqQUITIUS LAuRENTI- | 
NUS, | 
=” 
T. Nu ic ius PRIScus. 
M. VoLUMN1US AM INT INus. 


31. Sen 


Queſtors. 


Tri 
Peo 
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51. Conſulſbip, K. FABIUS VIBULANUS, a 


Tear 274. third time. 
T.VIRGINIUS TRICOSTUS 


RUTILUS. 


Tribunes of the C.Jun1us BusuLcus. 


People. C. Ici.1vs Ruca. 
e/XEdlles. Sp. IciLivs Ruca. 
M. Dec 1vs Mus. 
Queſtors. M. Minvcivs AucuRINus. 


P. Minvc jus AUGUuR1NUs. 


32. Conſulſhip, I. AMILIUS MAMERCI- 
Tear 275. NUS, a ſecond time. 


 CAIUS SERVILIUS STRUC- 
TUS AHALA, who did not 
finiſh the Year, bur abdicated, 

or died before it ended. 
C. CORNELIUS COSSUS 


was put in his room. 


Tribunes of the P. DEc1us Mus. 


People. M. FLAVULE1Us. 
Eidiles. T. PonT1F1c1vs. 
| I. Genvcivs AvENTINENSIS. 
Quzſtors. L. VoLUMN1Uus AMINTINUS. 
M. TUuLL1vus LoNevs. 
K. FAB Ius V1iBULANUS. 


Proconſuls. 
e Sb. FUR rus Fusus. 
33. Conſulſbip,” C. "HORATIUS PULVIL- 


Tear 276. LES. 
T. MENENIUS LANATUS. 


Tribunes of the C. RABVULE Ius. 


People. L. FLAvULE1US. 
Zales. M. FLAvULE1US. 
C. Ic IL Ius Ruca. 
Quaſtors. T. Ezur ius ELVA. 
1 Sv. PosruuMius ALBUs RR- 
| GILLENSIS. 
Proconſul. K. FAB rus VIBULANUS. 
34. Conſulſbip, A.VIRGINIUS TRICOSTUS 
Tear 7. . | 
P. SERVILIUS STRUC- 
TUS. 3 
Trihunes of the T. Gxxuc 1 AYENTINENS1s. 
People. Q. CoNs 1p tus. 


Zales. M. Dre 1us Mus. 
P. Muc rus ScævoLA. 
Quad ſtors. SP. Fux us MEDULL1NUs Fu- 


SUS. f 
M. PA IR TUS MUGILLANUS. 


35. Conſulſbip, P. VALERIUS POPLICOLA. 
Tear 278. C. NAUTIUS RUTILUS. 
VALERIUS triumphs over the 
Heientes and Sabines. 


Tribunes of the L. Cæp ic ius. 


People. T. SrAr ius. 
Aailes. L. FLAvULE1vs. 

Q. Muc ius SczvoLa. 
Quæſtors. C. Foss1Us FLACCINATOR, 


Q. Muc1vs ScayoLa. 


36. Conſulſbip, L. FURIUS MEDULLINUS 
Tear 279. FUSUS. 
A. MANLIUS VULSO. 


THe EIcHrH LusrRUxI. 


MANLIUS conquers the Vei- 
entes, and receives the Ho- 
nours of an Ovation. 


Tribunes of the K. Ar iN us Lonevs. 


People. Q. Mucivs ScævoLA. 
A ailes. T. PoNr IIc Ius. 
| Q CONSID Ius. 
Queſtors, A.PosryuMIvs AlBus REG. 
LENSIS. 
L. ABUuTIvs ELya. 


37. Conſulſhip, I. AMILIUS MAMERCI- 
ear . e NUS, a third time. 

VOPISCUS JULIUS 1U- 

LUS. uy 


Tribunts of the CN. GEN uc Us. 


People. C. IciL Ius Roc. 

Aailes. T.Genvcivs AvENTINENsS, 
I. Capicivs. 
Quaſtors. P. SERVILITUSs PRISscus. 


L. LucxEr Ius TRICIITINVUS,. 


38. Confulſbip, L. PINARIUS RUFUS MA- 
Tear 281,  MERCINUS. | 
= P. FURIUS FUSUS, 


Tribunes 
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' * Tribunes of the VoLtero PUBL1L1vs PHIL O. 
People. C. LxroRIVUs. 


n Coms 1 1 Us. 
Aale. I. Srar ius. 
. T. VETrURIUS GEMINUS CI- 


M 20 Ac * CORANGS, 
r „ F. :YQLUNNIUS AMINTINUS 


G ALLUS. 


39. Confilſbip, AP. CLAUDIUS SABINUS 


| REGILLENSIS. + 
T. QUINCTIUS BARBA- 
US CAPITOLINUS. 


Tribunes of the Vern punL L Ius PRIIoO. 


Tear 282. 


People. C. LaroRivs. 
eEdiles. P. Muc 1Us SC&vOLA. 
K. ATINIUS LoNcUs. 
Queſtors. "fo SULPICIUS 8 
N C. CLaup ius SAB INUs ReciL- 
hs LENSIS. 
40. Conſult, L. VALERIUS POPLICOLA, 
Tear 283. POIIT Us, a ſecond time. 
I | T AMILIUS MAMERCE | 
Nuss 
Tribunes of the C. Sic BELLUTUS. 
People. L. NUMITOR1Us. 3 
M. DurL Ius. 
L. MxciL Ius. 
Sp. Ic IL Is ben. 
A Alles. L. Cæpic ius. 
T. STATIUS. 
SQuæſtors. 8 | Fa QUINCT1Us CINCINNATUS. 
. . CORNEL1Us MALUGINENSIS. 
N 
41. Conſulſbio p, A. VIRGINIUS TRICOS- 
Tear 284. TUSCALIMONTANUS. 
T. NUMICIUS 2 8. 


Tribunes of rhe Cx. APRON1US. 


People. P. Muc ius ScævorA. * 
K. Ar ixus LoNcus. 
M. Dxc ius. 
| C. Man1vs. | 
CEdiles, VoLerO PusLiL1Us PH1Lo. 
ECDL Ln C. Læroxruvs. | 
Queſtors. . IL. Minvcrvs Aucuxinus. 


C. HoxaTrvus PuLvIIIVs. 


Fer 285. N 


 Quzſtors. 


People. 


42. Conſulſbip p, T.QUINCTIUS BARBATU 
CAPITOLINU S, a ſecond 
time. 

Q. SERVILIUS pRISC Us. 

T. QUINCTIUS triumphs o- 

ver the Yolſci, and Antiates. 


Tribunes of the OC. PoNTIF1C1Us. 


People. C. Cos 1D 1us. 

L. RoMULErvUs. 5 

L. TITINTUS. 

M. GENUc ius AVENTINENS g. 
Ealles. C. Sic INN IVS BELLurus. 
1 M. Durrrus, 

is # "4 
Quzſtors. Mixucivs AUcURINvs. 
#16 9 Fr. VIRCINIUSs TRicosrus 
Cab Front ANUS. 

43. — TI. EMILIUS MAMERCl- 
Tear 286. NUs, a ſecond time. 


Q. FABIUS VIBULANUS, 


Tribunes of the C. DvrLIvs. 

People. C. Mav1vs. 
T. SrAr rus. 
M. Dzcivs.. 
L. Czp1civs. 


A ailes. L. NUM 1ToR 1Us. 
Sp. Ic1Lius Roc. 
T. Romitius Rocus Vari- 
CANUS. 
| C. VETUR 1UsS CICURINUS. 


44. Conſulſbip, SP. POSTHUMIUS ALBUS 
Tear 287. REGILLENSIS. 
| Q. SERVILIUS PRISCUS, a 
ſecond time. 


Tribunes of the lms PusLiL1us Pailo. 
M. PomriLivs. 

M. MANIL Ius. 

C. S1C1NN1Us BELLUTUS. 
P. S1L1vs. 


eAlite. L. Mæcil 10s. 

5 CN. ArRON Us. 
Queſtors. A. ArTxxnius FONTINALIS. 
SEX. nr IL Ius. 

45. e. Q. FABIUS VIBULAN US, a 
ear 288. ſecond time. 
HIER T.QUINCTIUS BARBATUS 


-CAPITOLINUS, a third 
time. | 
: 4 TE 


THE NINTH LUSTRUM. 


of the Q. Dec 1vs Mus. 
M. MErT1L1vs. 

P. LzTroR1vUs. 

M. PonT1F1C1Us. 
M. CoNs 1D 1Us. 


Tribunes 
People. 


C. PoNT1F1clvs. 
L. Tü. 


eEadlles. 


Sp. TARPE IUS MonTAanuUs CA- 
PITOLINUS. 
P. HORATIUS n, INUS. 


 Queſtors. 


46. Cinfulſi, A. POSTHUMIUS ALBUS 
Tear 289. REGILLENSIS. 

| SP.FURIUS MEDULLINUS 
FOSUS. 


- Tribunes of the L. Dom1T1us ANoOBARBUSs. 
People. Leis. 
| L. Man1vs. 

CN. GENUCIUs AVENTINENSIS. 
M. CEDICIUS. 


M. Postel Is. 
C. DuiLIVs. 


a 


uęſtors. P. Sesrius Car frrol us. 
* _ T. MENENTUs LANATUS. 
Proconſul. Q. QuincT1vs BARBArTus Ca- 

| PITOLINUS. 
4% Conſulſhip, P. SERVILIUS PRISCUS. 
Tear 290. L. XBUTIUS ELVA. Both 
die before the Year of their 

Conſulſbip ends. 


Tribune of the C. Licinivs. 
People. C. VoLsc Ius. 


M. SELL Ius. at 
P. PUBLIL1Us PHILO. 


M. Mkr L Ius. 
M. Poxr IT ICrus. 


— 


2 diles. 


Ap. CLauUDiUs SABINUs. RE- 
| ' GILLENSIS, 

Sp. VETURIUS CRassSUs CI- 
CURINUS, 


Queſts. 15 


Tear 291. IINUS, who triumphs over 
TAM Valſci, and Aqui. 

T. VETURIUS CEMINUS 
CICURINUS, who receives 
the Honours of an Ovation. 
| ALY .A 
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Tribunes of the 


C. Junius BxuTus Bus ul cus. 


A dil. 


48. ger, L. LUCRETIUS TRICIPL - 
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Tribune of the Sex. T1T1vs. 


People. C. TERENTIUS ARsA, 

M. DEclus Mus. 

C. FES ENNI Us. 

M. CoNs ID Ius. 
AA ailes. L. Mzxn1vs. 

CN, GENUCIUs AVENT INENs18. 
Quaſtors. T. Genvcivs AucuRinos. 

M. CoxneLivs MALUGINEN- 

sls. 

49. Conſulſbip, P. VOLUMNIUS AMINTI- 
Tear 292. NUS GALLUS. 

SER. SULPICIUS CAME- 

RINUS. | 
Tribunes of the R. VI IxIUs. 
People. M. VoLscivs FicroR. 
. C. NUM1TOR1Us. 
IL. MæciLIus. 

L. S1CIN1Us BELLUTUS. 
A ailes. C. TERENTIUs ARSA. 

M. SELL1Us. 
Queſtors, NM. AyTox1vs MERENDA. 


M. SERGIUS, 


M. VALERIUS POPLICO- 
LA, a ſecond time. 

G CLAUDIUS SABINUS 

- REGILLENSIS. 

VALERIUS dies in his Office. 

L. QUINCTIUS CINCIN- 
NATUS, ſucceeds him. 


50. Conſulſhip, 


Tear 293. 


A. vis mus. 

M. VolLsc ius FIcTOR. 
C. NUMITOR1Us. 

L. S1c1N1Us BELLUTUS. 
X. Mac ll rus. 


People. 


Skx. Tifius 
M. Dc jus Mus. 


M. Hox ATIs BARBATUS. 
— | Lak. Hrn v AquiLinus. 


Queſtors. 


Wo FABIUS VIBULAN US, a 
third time. 

L. CORNELIUS MALUGI- 

,73/ ++...» NENSIS COSSUS. 

Ps former triumphs oyer the 
aui and Volſei. The lat- 
ter over the gh and An- 
HAR. | 


IA | 
* * : 
, 
* * 
> cs 
% 
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THe TENTH LUSTRUM. 
Tribunes "of the A. VIII NIGõ. 
People. M. Vorscivs FIc rox. 
| C. NUM1TOR 1US. 
L. Mc M. ros. 
L. S1C1N1TUs BELLUTUS. 


NM. Cons10vs. 
C. FESCENN1US. 


A. CoRNELITIUS MALUGINENSIS 


CossUs. 
C. SeRviLIUs STRUCTUS A- 


HALA. 


/Ediles. 


52. Conſulſbip, C. NAUTIUS RUTILUS, a 

| ſecond time. 

IL. MINUCIUS AUGURI- 
NUS, who is forced to ab- 
dicate. . 

L. QUINCTIUS CINCIN- 
NATUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. L. Tanin ius FLACCUS. 
QUINCTIUS gas rp] oyer 


Diftator. 


+/ ſcche Eq. 
 Tribunes * the K V1RGINIUS. 
. Peaple.  _ NM. Vorscivs. 


C. NuMIiToORI1Us. _ 
L. $S1cinrvs BELLUTUS, 
* Mxc IL1US. 


C. Vorsc1vs. 
: 8. PUBLIL1us PHILO., 


M. Vatexius Max ius. - 
| I. Qurxcr ius BaRBATVSs Ca- 
" m0 , PITOLINUS, 


* 


13. ele C. HORATIUS rvrxn- 
| 8 


Tear 296. 
Q MINUCIUS AU SUR, 
SUN NUS. { 
Tribunes. t. A. VII Ixius. e 
People... 1 NI. Vorscivs, OO 
. NumiToRr Us. 
gs L. Mxc1L1vs. 
$4 AVIZ L Sreix rus Brrrurus. 


© 7 


* 2% 
1814 
IS & 


A diles. 7 Ide Por ical 


i BxuTus BuBULCVs. 


EF? 2 20 
* Lene: IBULANUS. 
GANIUS Mac ERINUS. 


r *. 


54. Conſalſbi, M. VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 
„Ve 299%. Sp. VIRGINIUS } TRICOS- 
| TUS CAPITOLINUS. 


133 ey 


1 
d. DI 13 * & 
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SECULAR GAMES. 


Ain of the L. Ici1vs Ruca. 
People. L. ALL1ENivs. 
K. Dv1Li1vs. 
Q. Pærkr ius LIBO V1soLys, 
M. Orr Ius. 
Sex. Man1L1vs. 
C. Ful c IN Ius. 
L. Rosc jus. 
Sp. ANrIVs. 
P. Licinivs. 


Alles. M. CLaupivs Cicero. 
| M Maxcivs Rur us. 
Queſtors. C. JoL1vs lotus: | . 


Fux rus Fosvs. 


55. Conſulſbip, T2 ROMILIUS ROCUS VA- 

Tear 298.  TICANUS. 

C.. VETURIUS CICURL 
NUS. | 


Nee of the L. Ici1vs Rvuca. 
People, L. ALI IENI US. 

Q. Pærkx us. 

P. LIcixrus. 

Sp. ANT IUs. 

M. Orp Ius. 

IL. Rosc ius. 

K. Dvit1vs. 

C. FvuLcinivs. 
Skx. MANIL TVs. 


A ciles. M. Sits. 

C. Pomrilivs. 
M. Genvucivs AucugRINus. 
A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS, 


Queſtors. 


56. Confillſbip, SP. TARPEIUS MONTA- 


Ns CAPITOLINUS. 
. 0s FONTINA- 
IIS. 


Tribunes of the 1. Sie nde 8 


Tear 299. 


People. C. CL AUD us Cicero... 


Sr. Opetvs Cox NICEN. 
Sex, Tirws. 
T. Atzinivs. 
M. Tir 1Ntvs. 
IL. Mamuivs Vrrorus. 
VM Mancrus Rur ius, 


2280 ts . * Tar CICERO. 3 
e bn 2e Taxcurrius LAURENTI- 
none CAA! 1.873 7S } © 
AM ee” . Ba 7 "4.5 


A. VIRGINIUSs, 


* 
CE 
* 


Queſtors, 


at 
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L. VALERIUS PoPLICOLA Po- 
TITUS. 
C. Cuxrtivs PniLo. 


 Queſtors. 


57. Conſulſbip, SEX. QUINTILIUS, who 
Tear 300. dies before his Conſulſhip ex- 
ires. 
P. HORATIUS TERGEMI- 
NUS. 


Tribunes of the L. ApRONIus. 
People. C. MEMMIvs. 
C. MAxL1vus. 
C. Mznivs. 
P. FuRlus. 
RoMurLEIUs. 
F S1IL 1Us. 
L. VoLuxN Tus FLAMMA. 
M. TERENTIUS ARSA. 
N. OrAciL Ius. 


AAailes. L. IcIL r us Roc. 
4+ Q. PATEL1vus LIBO V1SOLUs. 
Queſtors. L. AtT1L1us Loxcus. 

- L. PAPIRIUS MUG1LLANUS. 7 
„ 


58. — P. SESTIUS CAPITOLINUS. 
Tar 30% T. MENENIUS LANATUS.. 


Tribunes of the Sex. Tir ius. 
_ C. Ful Ixus. 
L. Fur ciIx ius. 
P. TaRqQUIT1Us LAURENT INus. 
T. GEN OUc Ius AVENT INEN S 1ͤ. 
M. Opp e 1us. | 
M. JuvENT1Us. 
C. PomriL1vus. 
C. SkxrIUs. 
2UULT C. RABULE1US. 
</Edites. bo Dares. 
Sp. Opp rus CORNICEN. 
ae, L. SEMPRONIUS ArRAT INus. 
M- RABULEIUS. 
F9. — Ap. CLAUDIUS CRASSI- 
Tear 302. NIS. 
ä GENUCIUS AUGURE 
Ns. 
They abdlcated the 2 
8 to make Way for wo 
VN. Ag cj 


* 
2 , 2 4 * * 
5 . a "4X . : ” > . ; 
. rene „ a * 4.> 44+ 


era. Ap. CLAuy ius CRASSINUS. | 
Year oz. T. GNU Aycurinvs. 


Sie. Vxroxius CRASSUS Cico- 
RINus. 


1 
. N 7 
„ 
f + * [ 
wt F 4 &* 1 1 


N 


ecem- 
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C. JuL1vs Iuxus. 

A. MANLIVS VVLsSo. 

Sp. Pos THUMITUSs ALBus RE- 
GILLENSIS. 

P. Sksr Ius CAPITOLINUS. 

SER. SuL Ic IS CAMERINus. 

T. RoMIL Ius Roc us VArI- 
CANUS, 

P. Hoxartivs TERGEMINUS. 


2. Decemvirate. App lus CL AvD 1Us CRASSINUus, 
Tear 303. a ſecond time. 

Q. FAB Ius V1BULANUS. 

M. CorntLivs MAL INE N- 

818. 

T. ANTON IUs MERENDA. 

M. SERG1vs. 

Q. PaTEL1ivus L1Bo V1s0LUs, 

L. Minucivs AUGURINUS. 

M' R&BuLEivs. 

K. DulL Ius. 

Sp. Opp rus CORNICEN. 


3. Decemvirate. App ius CLaup rus CRAss Ixus, 
Tiar 304. a third time, with the ſame 
Collegues as in the ſecond 
Decemuirate. Being forced 
to give Place to new Conſuls, 
they abdicated, 


60. Conſulſhip, L. VALERIUS POPLICOLA- 


POTITUS. He triumphs o- 
ver the Eq ui. 
M. HORATIUS BARBATUS. 
He triumphs over the Sa- 
200008: 7. 


Tear * 


Tribunes of the M. Vixens. 
People. L. Ic IL Ius Ruca. 


P. NUM1TOR 1Us. 


M. Dor ius. 


C. Sic IN IUS BELLurus. 
M. Tir INIUS. 

C. APRONIUS. 

C. Opp rus. 

M. Pouroxiys. 

P. VILLIUS. 


C. Cx Aup ius ITY Aug 
NM. Tins. ; 


c/Ealles. 


pr IPPA * IUS Lanarbs | 
L. N Iurus. 


61. Confulſbip, Lak. HERMINIUS AQUI- 
Tear 30j. ILINUS. 

Ge VIROCNMUs TRICOS- 

TUS -CALIMONTANUS, 


Tribunes 


Quæſtors. 
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Tux T ENT LUSTRUM. 
Tribunes of the A. VIncIA IGS. 
8 M. Vorscivs FIc rox. 
C. Nox 1ToR ius. 
L. Mxc M tus. | 
L. S1CIiN1Us BELLUTUS. 


e Acailes. M. Cons1Dp1vs. 
C. FESCENNIUS. 

"Queſtors. A. CoxxxL TVs MALUGINENSIS 
+ * - A 

C. SxxvILIUS STRUCTUS A- 

HALA. . 


52. Conſulſbip, C. NAUTIUS RUTILUS, a 
| ſecond time. 


ear 295 
IL. MINUCIUS AUGURIE- 
NUS, who is forced to ab- 
dicate. 
Diftator. . QUINCTIUS CINCIN- 
NATUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. 1  Taxqunus FLACCUs. 
| * QUINCTIUS hang oyer 
| the Eq. 
Tribunes Cd the A. V1RGINIUS. 
. People. M. Vorscivs. 


C. NUM1ToR1Us. _ 
I.. Sxcrinivs BELLUTUS. 
I. Mazcitivs. 


 &Ediles, C. Vorscivs. 
P. PusLIL Ius PHILo. 


— 5 VAIERIUSs MAx IM us. 
| T. Quinctivs BARBATUS Car 
I Tor Ixus. 


922 


53. Conſulſhip, TY HORATIUS PULVIL- 
$ 


Tear 296. 

Gus” 1 MINUCIUS AUGURE 
2 th Vincixr0s. SIT, 
People. 1 5 Vorscivs, 8 


1 Nulli rokrus. 
„nnn 
Aal 1. Srerx rus Berrurus . 


31 
Sa., 21 Sen. Turns 


"Reg 


9 
| x 


1 
3 090 
"ns FP, 4 


Juul 1 25 


AY bs Famws V IBULANUS. 
GANIUS MACERINUS. 


AIG 


54- con M. VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 
Var 257. Sp. VIRGINIUS  TRICOS- 
| TUS CAPITOLINUS. 


bo 
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Elites. 


People. 


People. 


SECULAR GAMES. 


Tribune of the L. Ic ius Ruck. 
People. L. ALL1Enivs. 
K. DurLIus. 
Q. P«aTEL1vs LIBO VISoLVUs. 
M. Orr Ius. 
Sex. MANILIVs. 
C. Ful c IN Ius. 
L. Rosc1vs. 
Sp. Ax r TVs. 
P. Licinivs, 


M. CLA up 1us Cicero. 
M' MAxcrus Rur ILus. 


Queſtors. C. Jur. ĩus TuLus. - 

_ Fux1vs Fusus. 5 

55. Omſalſbip, T. ROMILIUS ROC Us vA- 
Tear 298. IICANUS. | 

| Ga, VETURIUS CICURI- 
| NUS. 


Tribunes of the IL. Ic Hl ius Rvuca. 

| L. ALIENIUSs. 

Q. Pærkl. rus. 

P. LiIcixrus. | 
Se. Antivs.. * 

M. Opp ids. 

IL. Rosc ius. 

K. Dull rus. 

C. Fu cix Ius. 

Skx. MANI1L1s, 


M. Stws. 
C. Poros. 


M. Genvucivs Aucurinos. 
A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS, 


Quæſtors. 


ge. Cmfalſbip, Sp. TARPEIUS MONTA- 


Tear 299. NUS CAPITOLINUS. 
ade n * 
IIS. 


Tribunes 7 the L. Sie muide r 
C. CLAup us CicERO. 
Sv. Oypptus Cox NI CEN. 
Sex, Tirws. 

T. Al BIN ws. 

M. Tir 1Ntvs. 
2 L. MamMiLivs VITULUs. 
M Marcus Rur ius, 
MM. Cubus CICERO. - + 


WC. IA $49 {S398} 


SEE 10 * AUExrus. 


A. VIRGINIUs, 


ap 5 big 1150 Tax QUITIUS Laun zr 
17 4 / 122 . Fo + 7 7 * : 
F ” Y 4&0 t „ Nuss. f | 4 . 


Aufn. 


L. VALERIUS PoPLICOLA Poe 
TITUS. 
C. Curxrtivs PHILO. 


Quæſtors. 


57. Conſulſbip, SEX. QUINTILIUS, who 

Tear 300. dies before his Conſulſhip ex- 
ires. 

P. HORATTUS TERGEMI- 
NUS. 


Tribunes of the L. ApRONIUs. 
People. C. MEMMivs. 

C. MAzL1vus. 

C. Maznivs. 

P. Fux1vs. 

ROMULEIUS. 

JF SILIVus. 

L. VoLUMN1Us FLAMMA. 
M. TRERENTIUS ARsA. 
N. Or Aci Ius. 


Aailes. L. IcIL Tus Roc. 

| Q. PazTELIvs LIBO V1SOLUs. 
Queſtors. L. AtT1L1us Loxcus. 

| es . Parrxrus MUG1LLANUS. | 


CH 


58. gan len. P. SESTIUS CAPITOLINUS. 
Luer ot: T. MENENIUS LANATUS. 


Tribunes of the Sex. Tirius. 

5 C. Ful Ixus. 

L. FULCIN1Us. 

P. TAR OU IT IS LAURENT INUSs. 
T. GN Vc Ius AVENTINENSIS. 
M. Or us. | 
M. JuvENT1Us. 

C. Por IL Ius. 


C. SEXT1US. 
42H 8 RABULE Ius. 


Sp. Opp IUS CORNICEN. 


L. rs ATRAT INUS. 
M' RABULE IUS. 


aua, 


59. . Conſulſbip, Ab. | CLAUDIUS CRASSI- 
Bo 302. _ NDS: . 
5 Es GENUCIUS AUGURE 
NS. 
They abdicated the Con elan 
"= to make Way for the Decem- 
bi. Wannsee 


Decenirate. Ar. CLAup IUS CMA IN Us. 
42h ä GEN UC AucukiN Us. 
Se. VeTURius CRASSUS Cres. 
TATE net | RINUS. | 


Y 
4 


6 o. Conſulſbip, 


Tear zoß. 
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C. JuL1vs Iurus. 
A. MANL1vus Y ULs0. 
. PosrmuMivs ALBus Rx-> 
\ GILLENSIS. | 
P. Sksr Ius CAPITOLINUS. 
SER. SuL Ic Ius CAMERINus. 
T. Ro IL Ius Roc us VArI- 
CANUS, 
P. HoxaT1us TERGEMINUS. 


2. Decemvirate. App ius CLAup 1Us CRASSINUS, 
Tear 303. a ſecond time. 

Q. FAB Ius V1BULANUS. 

MM. CORNELIUS MALUGINEN- 

SIS. 

T. ANTON1Us MERENDA. 

M. SERG1vs. 

Q. PæTEL IVS LIBO Feen 

L. Minucivs AvcuRINus. 

M' RABULE Ius. 

K. DulL Ius. 

Sp. Opp rus CORNICEN. 


3. Decemvirate. App rus CLAup 1us CrassINUs, 
Yar 304. a third time, with the lame 
Collegues as in the ſecond 
Decemvirate. Being forced 
to give Place to new Conſuls, 
they abdicated, 


I. VALERIUS POpLICOLA 
POTITUS. He triumphs o- 
ver the Aqui. 

M. HORATIUS S BARBATUS. 
He triumphs over the Se 
2 


Tribunes of the M. Vixc1nivs. 
People. IL. Ic IL Ius Ruca. 

P. NuM1TOR 1Us. 

M. Dor 1vs. 

C. S1c1n1vus BELLurus. 
M. TITINIUS. 

650 APRONIUS. ; 

C. Oer rus. 

M. Pouroxiys. 

P. VILLIUSs. 


Tear 304. 


AA ailts. 


C. Cx Aup ius Ciro. STA 
M. Trrixivs. | 


A IPPA 1 IUS Lanarus ä 
1 PR Iurus. 


61. Conſulſhip,- LAR. HERMINIUS AQUE 
LINUS. 

O. Pa! v GU TRICOS- 

TUS CALMONTANUS. 


Tribunes 


Queſtors. | 


6 K * * 
8 
% — N 

0 2 
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Sp. TARPEIUS MoN- 
TANUs CaPITO- 
Tribunes f the 3 LINus. 
People. „ JA. Erexxivs Fon- 
TINALIS. 
L. TREBON TUS ASPER. 
Q. Cors 1D ius. 
L. ALLIENTUs. 
M' Marc ius. 
C. FuLc IN Ius. 
M. CLAup ius Cicſxo. 
C. CLAup ius CICERO. 
L. ALB INIus. 


A ailes. L. VolLluuNIUS FLAMMA. 
P. TaRquinNius LAUREN I- 
NUS. 
Quæſtors. C. SERG1VSs. 


M. Pr IR Tus CRASSUS. 


62. Conſulſbip, M. GEGANIUS MACERI- 
a 306. NOUS. 
C. JULIUS IULUS. 


Tribunes of the P. VIIL Ius. 
People. C. Ove1vs. 


Sp. ANT1vUs. 


© bd C. PoMPI1L1Us. 


C. AnT1vs: 
1 
Sex. MANILIUs. 


; M. S1L1vs. 


C. ViRcinivs. 
M. IciL1ivs Ruca. 


M. TIT IN Ius. 


M. Pomronivs. 
Quæſtors. 6X M. CORNEL 1Us MaALUGINEN- 


818. 
0. Naur rus Rur rrus. 


7 Conſullt, T. QUINCTIUS BARBATUS 


307. 9 OLIN US, a fourth 
AGRIPPA FURIUS FUSUS. 
Tribunes. of the * ALL IENIUs. 
People. P. Nux iTroR Ius. 


L. TxERBONIUS As PER. 


„rr nene 


M' ALL IENIVus. 
M' MARC Aus. 


109 NM. Pourox ius. 

"> L. Rogers, 
MI. Cravpius Ciceso. 
M „Bent its. | 


8 
* 
* 


C. StciNrus BELLUTUS. 


A alles. 
C. APRONIUS. 
Quæſtors. L. ValERIus Poritus. 


Mam. EuILIUS MAM ERC. 
NUs. 


64. unſuſbi M. GENUCIUS AUGURI- 


Tear 308. NUS. * 
C. CURTIUS PHILO. 


Tribunes of the C. Caxul ELG. 
People. C. Fukivs. 
C. CLaup1vs CICERO. 
L. Fuxivs. 
L. Oee1vs. 
TI. PoxT1x1civs. 
M. Tirtinivs. 
„C. Virxcinivs. 
CN. ApuLREIUS PANSA. 


T. LArINIUs. 
Adil. P. Vis. 
C. Ovrr1vs. 
Quæſtors. C. FosLrus FLACINATOR. 


PosrnuMivs EBU r Ius ELVvA. 


1. Military Tri- A. — Arxar- 


buneſhip. NUs. 
Tear 309. L. ATiiivs Loncvs. 
T. CLoxL Ius S1cuLUS. They al 
three abdicated. 
65. Conſulſbrp, L. PAPIRIUS MUGILLA- 
Tear 309. NUS. 
L. SEMPRONIUS ATRATI- 
NUS. 
Tribunes of the N. Sxxrius SEx TINUS. 
People. Sp. IciLivs Ruca. 


Pu. NuMIToRIUs. - © 
M. Pomreonivs. 
A. APRONIUS. 
L. Czp1civs. 
C. Srcinivs BELLUTUS. 
Sex. MANL Ius. 


88 Q. Marvs. 
Aailes. L. TzeBonvs As PER. 
| M. Icnivs Roca. 
Quaſtors, I.. Szncius. 


Mam. EIL us MAMERCINUS. 


66. Conſulſhip, M. GEGANIUS MACERL 
r NUS, bead time. : 


pur T. QUINC- 
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T. QUINCTIUS BARBA- 
TUS CAPITOLINUS, a 
fifth time. 


M. GEGANIUS 8 over 
the Holſci. 


Firſt Cenſors. L. PIN I US Muc1LLANs. 
L. SEMPRON1US'ATRATINUS. 


THE ELEVENTH LUSTRUM. 


Tribunes of the C. VIRGINIUS. 
People. L. Marc Ius. 
| C. Opp ius. 

C. AN Ius. 
CN. GENur Ius. 
P. VILL Ius. 
L. VILL Ius. 
Se. ANT IUs. 
L. ArRON Ius. 
C. LXrTORIVUsS. 


e /Xalles. C. CANULE1US. 
| N. SEXTIUs SEXTINUS. 


L. PAr IRIUs CRASSUS. | 
L.. VIRGIN IUS TRICOSTVUs. 


SQuaſtors. 


67. Conſulſbip, M. FABIUS VIBULANUS. 
Tear 311. POSTHUMUS EBUTIUS 
ELVA CORNICEN. 


Tribunes of the C. PETILL1Us. 
* C. Cx Aup jus CICERO. | 


C. S1cINiUs BELLUTUS. 
L. TREBON Tus Asp ER. 
L. Opp Ius. 

Q. Decivs Mus. 

Q. Rosc1vs. 

M. TITINIus. 

M. ALL IENIVUs. 

Q. TERENT Is. 


Aailes. C. Fur1vs. 
L. Fux Ius. 
Quæſtors. L. SgRGIUs FID EN As. 


SER. SULPICIUs CAMERINUs. 


68. Conſulſbip, C. FURIUS PACILUS Fu- 
l... \ 
BE M. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 


Tribunes of the C. PET ILLIUS. 
People. —L:"VIELtvs.” | 
| N. Skxr Ius SEXTINUS, 
M. Dviz1vs. 
C. VoLUMN1Us FLAMMA. 


K. ATinNIus LoNGUs. 
C. FuRlus. 

P. Vircinivs. 

L. S1cINIUs BELLUTUS. 
L. RoMuLEt1vs. 


eEdbles. L. Czpicivs. 


C. Lzrorivs. 


L. CoRNELITIUSs MALUGINEN= 
818. 

C. SkRVILIUS STRUCTUS As 
HALA. 


Quzſtors. 


69. Confulſhip, PROCULUS GEGANIUS 
Tear 313. MACERINUS. 
L. MENENIUS LANATUS. 


Tribunes of the L. Maxcivs. 
People. C. ArRoNivus. 
C. CANULE Ius. 
P. Muc jus ScævolA. 
VoL ER. PUBLIL1US. 
L. TITINIUs. 
CN. ApRONIVs. 
L. PETILL Tus. 
Q. Mucivs ScævorA. 
Sp. IcIL Ius Rod. 


e/Eiiles. Cx. Genuc IUS.. - 
Qi. Dxcivs Mus. 


M. Posrnuurus ALBUs RE- 
GILLENSIS, 
"I's GEcantus MAckRINus. 


70. Confulſti, T. QUINCTIUS CAPITO- 


n. 


Tear 314. LINUS, a ſixth time. 

AGRIPPA MENENIUS LA. 
NATUS. 

Diffator. I. QUINCTIUS CINCIN- 


NATUS, a ſecond time. 


Gen. of Horſe. C. SERvILIUs STRUCTUs A- 
HALA., 


Tribunes of the Q. Cæcll us METELL0s. 
People. C. Junivs Buß ur cus BRurus. 
Sex. TITINIVUs. 

C. SrciNrus BELLurus. 
L. CzDp1icivs. 
C. PLzTOR 1Us. 
C. Cons1D1vs. 
Q. Rosc ius. | 
L. NumrTorIvs. 
I. MæciL Ius. 


C. PETILL Ius. 
K. ArINIUs LoNGus. 


. Jiles. 


7 8 Queſtors 
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Quaſtors. P. HoRAr us TERGEMINUS. 
C. CLAup us SAB IN US REGIL- 
 LENSIS. 
2. Military Tri- Mam. AMiLius MAMERCI- 
buneſhip. Nus. 
Tear 315. L. QuiNcT1vus CiNCINNATUS. 


L. JvL 1Us IULUsS. 


Tribunes of the N. SEXT1us SEXTINUS. 
People. M. PouriL Ius. 

P. Decrvs Mus. 

C. RAclILIVs. 

L. CANUuLE Ius. 

C. VoLUMNIUS FLAMMA. 

M. GENUc Ius AyENTINEN- 

818. | 

C. Du1L1vs. 

T. STATIVUS. 

C. PoNTIF1C1vus. 


VorER PusLiitius PHIIO. 


eEdiles. 
L. RoMULE1us. 
Queſtors. M. FosL1uUs FLACCINATOR. 


L. PiNaR1ius Rurus MAMER- 


CINUs. 


71. Conſulſbip, M. GEGANIUS MACERI- 


Tear 316. Ns, a third time. 
; L. SERGIUS FIDENAS. 
Diftator. M. AMILIUS MAMERCT- 


NUS. He triumphs over the 
Peentes, Falſſei, and de- 


nates. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. QuixncT1us CDMA Tus 


Tribunes of the C. CANULE1vus. 

_ People. K. ATiNiIvs. 
„ M. ANrx Ius. 

M. TxERBON TUS. 
M. ALBIN IUs. 
SEX. TIr IN Ius. 
M. Mci“ Ius. 

L. SrAr fus. 

A. ALLIEN Ius. 

C. ELIuSs Pærus. 


M. CORNELIUS MALU- 
GINENSIS. | 
L. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 


Tribunes of the Se. Mal 1us. 
People. C. Fux1vs. © 
C. VoLuMN1us FLAMMA. 
L. Mani1L1vs. 
L. SEXTLVs. --- 
M. Fur 1vs. 


72. Conſulſhiy, 
Tear 317. 


Dictator. 
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L. Czp1civs. 
M. MAN1L1vs. 


C. APRON1Us. 


C. Manivs. 

e/Edlles. C. Junrvs BuBuLcus Brutus, 
SEX. I1TINIus. * 

Qzneſftorss T. Quincrivs PENNUs Cry. 


CINNATUS. 
A. PosTHUM1vus TuBtRTvs. 


73. Conſulſhip, C. JULIUS IULUS, a ſecond 
Tear 318. time. 
L. VIRGINIUS TRICOS. 
1 


Difator. 
FIDENAS. 

Gen. of Horſe. PosTHUM 1s EBur ius ELva 
CoRNICEN. 


CC Fux ius PAcILus Fusvs, 
M. GECANIUus MAc ERINUs. 


Cenſors. 


THE TWELFTH LusrRux. 


Tribunes of the C. CANuLEIVs. 

e C. Cors ip ius. 
C. PLxTrORIus. 
C. Trrrus. 
M. TREBON1vUs. 
L. CANULEI1Us. 
M. Cos ID Ius. 
C. RAclL Ius. 
M. FuLciNnivs. 
T. SrAr ius. 


A ailes. P. Dc ius Mus. 
N Porr ir Icrus. 
Quæſtors. C. JuL Ius MENro. 


A. KETERNNIUS FoNTINALIS. 


74. Conſulſhip, C. JULIUS IULUS, a ſecond 


Tear 319. time. 
I. VIRGINIUS TRICOS- 


TUS, a ſecond time. 


MAM. AMILIUS MAMER- 
CINUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. A. Pos rHuu ius TUBERTUSs. 


Tribunes of the C. Fux ius. 
People, M. Czp1civs. 
L. Mz«Nn1vs. 
M. PoxT1F1c1vs. 
C. Vorscivs. 
L. Don ir 1s ANOBARBUS. | 
2 P. S1L1US, 


Q. SERVILIUS PRISCUS ' 


WY * 


le 


P. S1L1vs. 

C. Manivs. 

M. MErILIUus. 

L. Jux rus BxuTus BusULcus. 


ailes. M. ALBIN IUs. 
A. ALLIENIVUs. 
Qnzſtors. T. LaxTivs FLavus. 


Hosrus LUCRET1us TR1cCipl- 


3. Military Tri- M. FAB Ius V1BULANUS. 
buneſhip. M. FosL1iuUs FLACCINATOR., 
Tear 320. L. SERG1Us FiDENAs. 


Tribunes of the L. CanuLeivs. 
People. L. CzDp1civs. 
C. VoLUMNIUS FLAMMA. 


M. SELL IVUs. 

- L. YoLSCIUS FICTOR. 
K. Ar INIUS Loncvus 
L. C4DICTVS. 

M. SILIVs. 

L. VoLscius. 
C. I 1T1vs. 


eEdlles. Sp. ML Ius. 

5 M. FUR 1vs. 
N. FAR Tus V IBULANUS. 
T. GREx uc ius AUGURINUS. 


Queſtors. 


4. Military Tri- L. PIxARIUSs Rurus MAMER- 


buneſh1ip. CINUS. 
Tear 321. L. Fux1Us MEDULLINUS. 
Sp. PosrauMius ALBus RE- 


GILLENSIS. 


Tribunes of the L. Junius Brutus BuBULCus. 
People. L. SrœIN Ius BELLUTUS. 
| L. CæciLrus METELLUS. 
M. Dc ius Mus. 
L. Doi T ius ANoOBARBUS. 
SEX. TITINIVUs. 
CN. S1CcIN1Us BELLUTUS. 
P. Decius Mus. 
L. Aries Pærus. 
M' MARC lus. 


M. TREBON1US. 
T. STAT1US. 


A ailes. 


P. SERV ILIUS PRISCUS. 
M. CLauD1Us SABINUS REGIL= 


LENSIS., 


Queſtors. 


g. Conſulſbip, T. QUINCTIUS PENNUS 
725 PT CINCINNATUS. 
C. JULIUS MENTO. 


People. 
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A. POSTHUMIUS TUBER- 
TUS. He triumphs over the 


| Aqui and Volſci. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. Jul rus IuLus. | 


Tribunes of the A. Virernivs. 
People. : T. MeTiL1vs. 
M. MzrT1L1vus. 
C. PoxTir1c1vs. 
Go TACTLIOS: 
C. PoETELIUs. 
M. PONTIFITC Ius. 
M. Furivs. 
C. PET III. Ius. 
P. PLAr Ius PRocULUs. 


Diftator. 


L. Junius BRurus BuBUL cus. 
C. VoLsc1vs. 


e Aiailes. 


AQuzſtor's. SEX. Jul rus IULUs. 

| Q. FaBivs VIBULANUS. 
76. Conſulſbip, C. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 
Tear 325. L. JULIUS IULUS. 


Tribunes of the Sex. TITINIVs. 

People. M. SELLIVS. 
M. SiL1vs. 
L. SICIN TUS BELLUrus. 
Krones. 
L. Vorscius FIC TOR. 
C. VoLuMNnius FLAMMA, 
C. PoMeiLivs. 
L. CzD1rT1vus. 
C. TEREN TITUS ARSA. 


L. VoLscivs. 
M. Dxcivs. 


A ailes. 


757. Conſilſbip, L. SERGIUS FIDENAS, a 


ſecond time. | 


HOSTUS LUCRETIUS 
__ TRICIPITINUS. 


Tear 324. 


Tribunes of the C. PRTIILIus. 

C. POETEL1US. 

Sp. MLIUs. 

L. Cæc IL Ius METELLus. 
M. VolLsc jus Ficrtor. 

C. NUM1TOR1US. 

Se. M&aL1us Cap ITOLNVus. 
C. LXæTORIVUsõ. 

Sp. AN Ius. 

M. TREBONIUS. 


M' Maxkcivs. 


Aailes. 
l L. A ius Pærus. 


Queſtors, 
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Ap. CLavDivs CRrassus RE- 
GILLENSIS. 
Sp. Nur ius RurTiLvus. 


Quæſtors. 


78. Conſulſhip, T. QUINCTIUS PENNUS 


Tear 325. CINCINNATUS, a ſecond 
time. 
A. CORNELIUS COSSUS. 
Some Authors place Coſſuss 
Triumph, and the Trophy he 
made of the Spoils of 70. 
lumnius King of the Veientes, 
under this Year. 
Tribunes of the CN. S1cin1us BELLUTUS. 
People. C. CæclL ius METELLUS. 
| P. PuBLILIus PHILo, the Son 
of Publius. 
P. PuBLIL Ius PHIL o, the Son of 
Holero. 
L. VI RCGCINIUS. 
M. FURIus. 
| M. PLaToRIvus. 
; I.. PusLitivus PHILo VuLlscus. 
. PotTELIUs LIBO VIS0OLus. 
L. ManiLivs VITULUS., 
eEalles. P. PLAurrus PRoc uLus. 


T. METELLUs. 


C. SEM RON TUS Ar RAT INus. 
L. ManLivs VuULso Carirto- 
LINUS. 


Queſtors. 


79. Cenſulſbip, L. PAPIRIUS MUGILLA- 
Tear 326. NUS, a ſecond time. 
SERVILIUS AHALA. 


Tribunes of the C. Cxc1Lius METELLus. 
People. SEX. MAMILIUS. 
A. VIRGINIVUS. - 

C. PoMPILIUs. 

L. CzD1clvus. 

M. ManiLlvs. 

M. SiL1vus. 

L. SICINIUS. 

P. LzTtoR1vs. 

P. Licinivs. 


C. TERENT us AxsA. 
M. SELL1US. 


allles. 


Quezſtor's. p. AnTowrus MERENDA. 

E Par miu MuUGILLANUS. 

J. Military Tri- T. mori PENNus c 
CINNATUS. 

C. Fux lus PaciLvs. - 5 

M. Posryuumivs ALB US RE- 
GILLENSIS. 

A. CoRNEL Ius Cossus. 


MAM. AMILIUS MAMER. 
CINUS, a third time. He 
trium * over the Veientes 
and Fidenates. 


Gen. of Horſe. A. CORNEL1Us Cossus. 


Tribunes of the L. Cæcilrus METELLUS. 
People.  C.Le&roxivs. 
Sv. ME&r1vs CarrroLivus, the 
Son of Spurius. 
L. A. Ius Pærus. 
L. IcIL Ius Ruca. 
L. PuBLIL Ius PHIL o. 
SPURIUs ME&ALIUs CAPITOLI- 
Nous, the Son of Caius. 
M. Orpivs. 


Diftator. 


M. CLauD1vus CIcER0O. 
K. DulL Ius. 
altes. C. NUMITOR 1Us. 
M. VoLSc ius. 
 Quaſtorss IL. ServiLivs SrRucrus. 


T. Qui Nc TIVS CA TroLINus. 


6. Military Tri- A. SEM RON TUS ATRATINUS. 
buneſhip. L. Fuxius MEDULLINOs, a ſe- 
Tear 328. cond time. 
L. Quixcrt1vs Cixemarys, 
a ſecond time. : 
L. Hor ius BarBATUS. 


Tribunes of the C. Ful c IN Ius. 

People. L. ViRG1N1vUs. 

P. PusLiL1us PaiLo, 1 Son 
of Holero. 

C. Pop IL Ius. 

P. NUM 1TOR 1Us. 

Sex. I'1T1Vs. 

. PoeTEL1vs LIBO VIS0OLVus. 
P. PusLiLIius PHILo, the Son 
of Publius. 
M. PLEKTrORIVUs. 

M. Tir IN rus. 


Aailes. CN. SICINIUS BELLUTUS. 

L. MaMiL1vus V 1TULUs. 

M. ManL1vus VuLso Carito- 
SP. Naur rus Rur ILus. 


Quæſtors. 


7 Ms Hay T Tri- Av. CLAUDIUS Cxas8us R- 


buneſhip. GILLENSIS. 
Tear 329. Se. Naur ius Rur ILus. 


time. 
Sex. JuLius IULUs. 


2 Cenſor 5. 


L. SERGIVUs FIDENAsS, a ſecond 


ay ht 
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L. JoLrus IuLvs. 
IL. PAP IRI US CRASSUS. 


Cenfors. 


TE THIRTEENTH LUSTRUM. 


Tribunes of the L. VIRCINIus. 
People. C. PoMelL Ius. 
| Sp. OppIus CoRNICEN. 
C. CLAup jus CIcERO. 
C. NUMI1TOR1Us. 
L. Sic iN ius. 
C. PoMreiLivs. 
Sp. MEL1Us CAPITOLINUS. 
L. Roscivs. 
L. VolUMNius FLAMMA. 


SEX. MANIL1US. 


A ailes. 
M. MANILI Vs. 


P. Luc RET Ius TRICIPITINUS. 
C. SERVILIUS AXILLA. 


Queſtors. 


80. Conſulſbip, C. SEMPRONIUS ATRATI- 


Tear 330. NUS. 8 
Q. FABIUS VIBULANUS. 


Tribunes of the C. Jux us Buzulc us. 
People. Se, MæLIVs. 
L. ALBIN IVUs. 
L. TREBON TUS As PER. 
C. MæxLIVUsõ. 
M. CLAup 1s CICERO. 
M. Opp ius. 
M. ArPULE1Us. 
M. PLaTOR 1Us. 
P. FUR1Us. 


Zdiles. L. IcH Ius Ruca. 

K. DvuiL1Us. 

M. PAP IRI US MUGILLANUS. 
Sp. VETURIUS CRASSUS. 


Queſtors. 


Q. ANTON1Us MERENDA. 
L. PariRiUs MUG1LLANUS. 
L. SERVILIUS STRUC TUS. 


Tribunes of the L. HorTENs1s. 
People. SEX. TEMPANIUS. 
L. ANT1ST1US. 
A. SELLIUS. 
Se. IciL1ivs Ruca. 
T. Rosc1vs. 
M. TERENT Ius. 
M. S1L1vs. 
L. VoLUMNius FLAMMA. 
Q. RoMULE ius. 


C. Por IL Ius. 
Q. PoE TELIus LIBO VISOLUS, 


A ailes. 


Quad ſtors. 


T. VETrURIUS CRAssus Cic u— 
RINUS. 
CN. CoRNEL1vus Cossus. 


81. Conſulſhip, T. QUINCTIUS CAPITO- 
Tear 332. LINUS BARBATUS. 
N. FABIUS VIBULANUS. 
He gains a Victory over the 
Aqui, and is honoured with 
an Ovation. 


Se. MzL1us Cap TroLINus. 
SP. OPP1Us CORNICEN. 

C. TREBON TUS AsPER, 

C. RABULEIUs. 

N. OrAcll 1vs. 

L. ALB INIUs. 

L. Roscivs. 

L. ALLIEN Ius. 

P. SIL I Us. | 

C. CLaupivs CICERO. 


Tribunes of the 
People. 


C. Junius BusuL cus. 
L. HorTens1vs. 


Aailes. 


=" 


C. VALERIUSs Porrrus VoLusus. 
CN. CoRNELIUS MALUGINEN= 
81s Cossus. 


Quzſtors. 


9. Military Tri- T. QuixncTivs Pexnnus CI- 


buneſbip. CINNATUS, a ſecond time. 
Tear 333. M. ManLivs VuLso CArrro- 
e 
L. FURIus ME DUILINus, a third 
time. 


A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS, a 
ſecond time. 


Tribunes of the M. Ax IST Ius. 
People. Sex. PoMPiL1vs. 
M. CANULE Ius. 
Sp. M&CIL1Us. 
C. PLAU T Ius PROc ULus. 
M. APPULEIUS. 
L. SicIN Ius DENTATUS. 
Q. PErIl Ius. 
L. MAkclus. 
M. PomroNIivus. 


Sex. TEMPANIUS. 
A. SELLIUS. . 


A. Alles. 


Quæſtors of P. CoRNEL1vs Cossus. 
Rome. M. FAB TUS AMBUSTUS. 


Military Quæ- Q. C1NCINNATUS. 


ſtors. M. CoRNEL1vs Cossus. 


10. Military Tri- ARI PA MRENENTIUSs LANA- 
buneſhip. ">" a 
Se. Nur jus RUT1LUS. 
© oh P. Lu- 


— 
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P. LucxEtivs TRICIPITINUS.. 
C. SERVILIUS Ax ILLA. 


Tribunes of the C. Juxrus BusuLcus. 
People. L. ALBIN1Us. 
L. ALLIENIUSs. 
C. Pop ILIUs. 
M' PouroNius. 
L. HoRTENs1vUs. 
C. ApuLE Ius. 
Q. Cons1D1vs. 
| C. MARC Ius. 
5 C. Oppfrus. 
A ailes. L. Ax r IST IVs. 
Sp. IciL ius. 


Quæſtors of P. PosrHUM TS AL BUS REGIL- 


Rome. LENSIS. 
L. MENENIUS LANATUS. 


Military Quæ- M. HoxATIUs BARBATUS. 
ſtors. L. VALERIUs PoPLICOLA. 


11. Military M. Par Tus MUGILLANUS. 


Tribuneſhip. C. SERy1L1ius AXILLA,a ſecond 
Tear 335. time. 
L. SERG1Us FIDENAS, a third 
time. . 
Dictator. Q. SERVILIUS PRISCUS F- 


DENAS, a ſecond time. 
Gen. of Horſe. C. SERVILIus AXILLA. 
Cenſors. 


L. PaPrRivs MUGILLANUS. 
MAM. AMiLius MAMERCINUS. 


THE FOURTEENTH LUSTRUM. 


Tribunes of the Se. Mæc ll 1us. 
People. Sp. MEriL Ius. 
A. SkLL Ius. 
M. CAN ULE Ius. 
L. VIILL Ius. 
P. S1L1vs. 
T. Porr ric ius. 
P. VILL Ius. 
L. SiciIN Ius. 
C. PoMP1Livs. 


SEx. PoMPILI1vs. 
M. AN r IST Ius. 


Luce of NMI. Cox xxl ĩus emu 
Rome. P. SULPICIUs CAMERINUS. | 


u, 


Allitary Quæ- C. Skko ius Nepos. 
form. L. Vid ius Txicosrus. 


12, Military P. Lucxtrivs TxICIPITINus. 

Tribuneſhip. L. Sexy 111vs STRUCTOUS. 

Tear 336. AcRIippa MENENIUs LANA- 
Tv, all three a ſecond time. 


* be. 


ſtors. 


e/Xahles. 


ſors. 
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Sp. VETURIUS CRassUs Cicgy. 
RINUS, 


Tribunes of the Se. MxC1L1vs. 
People. Sp. MErILIus. 
L. ANT IST Ius. 
M. ApruLEIUs. 
SEX. TEMPANIUs. 
Sp. IciLiUs Ruca. 
L. ALLIENIUS. 
M. ALLIENIUus. 
C. PLAur ius PROCULUs. 


C. Opplus. 
M' PoMPONIVUs. 


A ciles. 


L. FuRIUs MEpuLLINus. 
C. FuRlus Pacitus. 


Quæſtors of 


Rome. 


Military Que- 


CN. Fur1vs PAc IL us. 
Q. FAB Ius Au Bus rus. 


A. SEM RON IVS ATRATINvs, a 
third time. 

M. PAP IRIus Moc iLLAN Us, and 

SP. NauTivs Rur ILus, a " 
cond time. 

Q. FAB Tus VIBULANUS. 


13. Military 
Tribuneſhip. 
Tear 337. 


Sp. M&c1L1vs. 
Sp. MET1L 1vs. 
M. CANULEIvUs. 
C. APpPULEIvUs. 
L. Opp ius. 

C. ANTIST Ius. 
Q. PET ILIus. 
CN. APPULEIUS. 
L. FuLcIN Ius. 
M. Juvkxc 1vs. 


Tribunes of the 
People. 


C. Maxcivs Rur iILus. 
Q. CoNns1DIvUS. 


C. Nur ius RuriLus. 
M' EMLLIus MAMERCINUS. 


* of 


Rome. 


Ti. EMILTUS MAMERCINUS. 


Military Quæ- 
SEX. QUINTILIUS. 


14. Military P. CorNntLivs Cossus. 
Tribuneſhip. Qvuincrt1us CINCINNATUS. 
Tear 338. C. VALER 1Us VOLUSUS. 

N. FAB Ius V 1BULANUS. 
Tribunes of the C. Junius BUBULCUs, 

People. M. ANT1ST1Us. 

C. Oppius. 

Q. ML. Ius. 

C. SEXTIUS. 

L. HoRTENS1US. 


Skx. PoMPIL1US. 
. C CA- 


* 


\ 


C. CAanuLErvs. 
T. Genvc 1vs. 


C. APRON1US. 
M. ANT1sST1US. 


Quæſtors of C. JuL1vs IvLvs. 
Rome. 


Aailts. 


RINUS, 


Military Que- C. Naur ros RUTILUS. 
ſtors. MAM. EMILIUS MAMERCI- 
Nus. 


Q. Faprvs V1BULANUS, a ſe- 
cond time. 

CN. CORNEL1Us Cossus. 

P.PosrnuUMIvus ALBUs, who was 
killed by his Soldiers. 

L. VALERIUs PoT1Tus. 


Tribunes of the L. SExT1vs. 
People. Sex. TEMPANIUS. 
A. TeMPANIUs, 
M. CANULE1Us. 
L. Oppius. 
L. Ar RON IUs. 
T. PoNTIFICI US. 
P. TEMPAN1USs. 
Sp. Mc IL Ius. 
I. CAx ul E Ius. 


15. Military 
Tribuneſhip. 
Tear 339. 


ails. C. Praurvus. 

| M. ALLIEN Ius. 

Queſtors of C. SERvILIUs AHALA. 
Rome. P. SESTIUs CAPITOLINUS. 


Military Quæ- T. VIxcIN Ius TRIcostus Car 
_ -. LIMONTANus. 
C. SERVILIUS STRUCTUS. 


92. Confulſbip, M. CORNELIUS COSSUS. 
Tear 340. I. FURIUS MEDULLINUS. 


Tribunes of the Q. PuBL1vus. 

People. C. ANTIST Ius. 

L. TEMPANIUS. 

C. Maxc1vs RUT1LUs. ' 

L. RAB ULE Ius. 

CN. SELL IUs. 

L. CapDicivs. 

SEX. SEX TIUS SEXTINUS. 

T. GENU cus AVENTINENSIS. 
C. ApRONIUs. 


L. Opp ius. 
L. Fur cIN Ius. 


A ailles. 


N. FAB TuS AMBUSTUS. 
P. CoRNELTUs Rur ILus Cos- 


SUS, 


Queſtors of 


Rome, 


PrRocuLus GECGANIUS MAc E- 


ars. 
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Military Quæ- C. Fux Tus PaciLos. 


ſtors. P. CoRNEL1VUs Cossus. 

83. Conſulſbip, Q. FABIUS AMBUSTUS. 
Tear 341. C. FURIUS PACILUS. 
Cenſors. | L. SR us FIDENAS. 


Q. SERVIL1Us PRISCUSs FIp- 
NAs. 


THE FIFTEENTH LUSTRUM. 


Tribunes of the L. Ic IL rus Ruca. 
People. M. AnTisrt1vs. 

C. CANUuLEITVUs. 

Sex. Pop Ius. 

M. CANuLE Ius. 

L. SExT Ius. 

C. SELL Ius. 

Q. CæcILIus METELLUS, 

C. SEXTIVS. 

M. Dv1L1vs. 


SP. TEMPANIUS. 
Q. PETILIUs. 


Quæſtors of P. Ciaupivs Crassvs REG II- 


Rome. LENS 18. 
M. Gecanius MAckRINVUs. 


Aailes. 


Military Quæ- M VAI ERTVUS Max Ius. 
ſeors. Q. QuviNcT1vs CiNCINNATUS. 


84. Conſulſbip, M. PAPIRIUS MUGILLA- 
Tear 342. US. 
C. NAUTIUS RUTILUS. 


Tribunes of the L. Jux rus Bug ur cus Bxutvs, 
People. Q. S1L1Us. | 
TI. PonT1F1c1vs. 
K. ATiNIus Loxcus. 
T. VoLER. PuUBLiLIUs PHILo. 
Q. TERENTIOs. 
C. DviL1vs. 
C. PLAur Ius PROc ULus. 
TREBIUS. 
L. Peri Tus. 


L. Czp1civs. 
L. Opp Ius. 


A alles. 


Quõꝛſtors of P.CorntLius MAL UO INENs 18. 


Rome. T. VETUR1Us GEMINus. 


Military Quæ- M Sgxewvs FipENas. 


W 


85. Conſulſbip, M AMILIUS MAMERCI- 


Tear 343. NUS. x 
C. VALERIUS POTITUS 
_ YOLUSUS. He defeats 
£2 f the 


612 


Tribunes 
People. 7 


e/X diles. 


aten i 


Rome. 


ftors. 
Tear 344. 


Tribunes of 
People. 


Aailes. 


ehen, 


Rome. 


9 


Military Que- M. 


M. EBuTivs ELVA. 


86. Conſulſvip, 


the Aqui, and receives the 
Honours of an Ovation. 


the M. MzN1vs. 


VoLERO PuBLiL1us PRHILO. 
M. GENUc Ius AyENTINENSIS. 
SEX. SEXTIUS SEXTINUS. 
L. TEMPAN1USs. 

L. MzciL1vs. 

A. TEMPAN1US. 

C. ApRONIus. 

Q. PUBLIL1vUs. 

CN. SELL Ius. 


L. IcH rus Roc. | 

TRrEBIvs. He, according to 
Pliny, B. 18. diſtribured Corn 
among the People gratis. 
They, in Gratitude, erected 
Statues to his Memory, on the 
Capitol, and the Hill Pa- 
latinus; and at his Funeral, his 
Corps was carried on the 
Shoulders of Citizens. 


M. Four1vs Fusus. 
A. MANLIUS VuLso. 


QuintiIL rus VARUS. 
CN. CORNELIUS COS - 


pe. © 
Es FURIUS MEDULLINUS, 


1 a ſecond time. 


the Sp. Ic II. ius Roc. 


L. IcH Tus Ruc. 
C. IciLius Ruca. 


C. Junzvs BRxurus Buzur cus. 


C. VoLluuNIUSs FLAMMA. 

. Decrus Mos. 
C. Licinivs CALvus. 
L. ViLLIvs. 


M. Pomeilivs. 
Q. CaciLivs METELLUS. 


VOLERO-.PUBLILIUs PHILO. 
M. Dull 1vs. 


P. EL IUSs Pærus. 


Q. S1L1vs. 
Military Nie- P. Pupprus. 


K. FABTus Au Bus rus. The laſt 


of theſe four Quæſtors was 


che only Patrician” among 


them; | the other three, were 
the firſt Pleheians, who en- 


el 2 Queſtorſpip. 


16. Military 
Tribuneſhip. 
Tear 345. 


Diftator. 
Gen. of Horſe. 


Tribunes of 
People. 


e/Eatles. 


eſters of 


Rome. 


Military Quæ- 
ſtors. 


17. Military 
Tribuneſhip. 
Tear 346. 


Tribunes of the 


People. 


A Alles. 


aalen of 


Rome. 


Military Que- Q. 
ſtors. 
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C. 8 r 
P. CoRNELIUS Cossvs. 
C. SERVILIUS ARAL A. 


P. CORNELIUS RUTILUS 
COSSUS. 


C. SERVILIUS AHALA. 


the M. GENUC1us AVvENTINENSI᷑. 


L. IciLivs Ruca. 

L. S1ciNius BELLUTUS. 
TREE IUS. 

P. Decivs Mus. 

SEX. TrrINIVUs. 

L. MANIL Tus. 

C. SICINIUs BELLUrus. 
K. ATiIN1vus LoNGUs. 

L. TiTIN1vs. 


C. DviL1vs. 


Apr jus CLAup ius CRAssus. 
L. Jvr ĩus IvLvs. 


M. Pomeontvs. 
CN. GENUC Ius AVENT INENS!s. 


C; VALER1Us Por rrus vorv- 
sus. : 

C. SERVILIUS Anat, a ſe- | 
cond time. 

N. FABIUS V1BULANUs, a third 
time. 

FUR Ius MEDULLINUS, 


L. Juxrus Bugurlc us BRurus. 
. Mucivus ScævoLA. 
P. Muc ius ScæVOLA. 
VoLERO PusBLIL1vus PHILo. 
. PuUBLIL1ius PHILO. 
doo SEXTIUS SEXTINUS. 
M. MANIL Ius. 
L. Cæpicius. 
Q. DEecivs Mus. 
C. Tir IN Ius. 


Sp. Ic ILrus Ruca. 


Q. SILIVs. 


L. Ar IN Is LoNcus. | 
L. PuBLILius PHILO VoLSCUS. 


). SurIclus CAMERINUS 


CoRNUTUS. 


Q. SxRvILIus PRIScus FIDE- 


18. Military 
Tribuneſhip. 
Tear 347. 


NAS. 


P. Cox NELIus RuriLus CossUs. 
L. VaLtR vs Por rrus, a ſecond 
time. | 4 

£ CN. 


"6 575 7th 83 TELE ©, 
On W : * * - 
— * 4 2 a WA 


Tribunes of the P. AL1vs Pærus. 


A ailes. 
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CN. CorntLivs Cossus. 
N. FAB IUS AMB Usrus. 


W 


VoLERO PuBL1L1Uus PHILO. 
CN. GENUc Ius AVENT INENs 18. 
P. Popp us. 
TREBIVUs. 
NM. PoMPONIUs. 
K. AT1N1Us. 
M. PoyIL Ius. 
C. Jux rus BRUTUs BUBULCUs. 
C. Tirtivs. 


3 Ic His ROA. 
Q. Dzcivs Mus. 


People. 


Luce of p. Mall rus CAP rror ixus. 
Rome. P. MNIUs. 


Military Qliæ. L. Jvurrus Iulus. 


ſtors. P. LIcIx Ius CALYUS. 


19. Military 
Tribuneſbip. 
Tear m—_” 


M' EMILIUS MAMERCINUS. 
T. QUiNncTIus CAPITOLINUS. 
L. Foxivs MEDULLINES, a ſe- 
cond time. 
Q. QUINcT1vs CINcINNA Tus. 
BY A. MaNLtivs VYuLso Carito- 
LINUS. 


Tribunes of the C.Dv1z.xs. 1 5 
People. L. TITIN Ius | 

L. PuBLrL1ius PHILO VoLsc US. 
L. Cæpiclus. 

C. Pop ILIVus. 

M. DviL1vs. 

L. Ar I Nius LoNGus. 

C. AÆLIUSs Pærus. 

CN. Por Tr Us. 

C. VoLUMNIus FLAMMA. 


L. Icrt1vs Ruca. 


Aclles * 


 Queftors of M. Mer1L1vs. 


Rome. P. CURATI1US Nxros. 

Military Aue. Se. FuRIUs MEDULLINUS. 

ſtors. IL. Vikeinivs TRIcoSTus Cæ- 
LIMONTANUS. 


20. Military P. CorRngLius MALUGINENSIS. 


Tribuneſhip. Sp. NAur jus RuriLus, a third 
Tear 349. time. 
| "TH CoRNELIUS Cossus, a & 
ond time. 
C. VALERIUS PoT1Tvs, a third 
time. 


K. FABTus 8 
M' SERG1us FIDENAs. 


Co Jozzps IuLus, a ſecond time. 


Cenſars. 


M. GENUcCius AVENTINENSIS. 


Tribunes of the Sr. Ic ius Rvuca. 
IN VoLERNO PUuBLI1L1Us PHILo. 
P. LIcIN Ius CALvus. 
P. MzL1us CA ITOLINus. 
M. MANILIUs. 
P. Manivs..,/ 
A. TREB1Us. \ 
F, SILIUS. 
"Ros TITINTVUs. | 
C. ArroNIus. 


P. Ar 1vs Pærus. | 
CN. GENUC1ius AVENTINENSS. 


e/Edlles. 


Quefors oF * Luc ERIUs. 
Rome. „NM. Sul p IC IS prricus. 


 Militar y Que- M. Poms. 


feors. M. Genucrus AvENTINENSIS. 


21. Military M AM1i1vs. MAMERCINUS, a 
Tribuneſhip. - ſecond time. 
Tear 350. NM. Fux1vs Fusvs. 
AP. CLAUDIUS CRASSUS. 
L. Jor.tvs IvLvs. 
<þ M. QuiNCTIL1UsS VARUs. 
Lone Porrrus, a third 
time. _ 


M. Fugs CAMILLUS: 
M. PosTHUMIUS ALBINUS, Re- 


Tun SIXTEENTH Lusrzo. 


Tribunes of the Q. S1L1vs. | 
People, L. PUBLIL IVS PHILOo Vorscus. 


M. GEN Uc Ius AVENT INENs 18. 
O. Tires 

CN. Ap RON Ius. 

L. IcILrus Ru A. 

M. PoMeON Us. 

M. PoIL Ius. 

I Ii 
M. Cp IC IUS. 


. ! 


P. Purius. 
(N. Pupfus. 


Quæſtors of L. VEruR Ius CRASsuS CIcu- 
Rome. RINus. | 
SP. PAPIRTUSs CRASsus. 


A ailes. 


Military Que- M. Acurius. 


frors. M.. VAT ERIUs MAXIMUS..  -, 


21. Military * SERY 1LIUS AHALA, a eng 


Longs 5.2 tine, 
22 Sulpicius 


Tear 351. CaMERINUS 
CoRNuTUs. 
rol SERY ILIUS PxISCHs For- | 
WAS. | 4 op 


+ : - - - it 4 1 BY * 4 » 
nn 3 . 
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Me Manzrvs Vorso Carrro- 
rums, a ſecond time. 
I. VII GIN Ius TRIcOSrTUS C- 
LIM ONTANUs. 
M SROIUS FID ENAS, a ſecond 
time. The two laſt were forced 
r0 abdicate. 


Tribunes of the L, Mantvs. | 
People, M. PoriLivs. 
Sp. ANT1vus. 
A. Txezivs. 
2 C. Man1us. 
L. Ari Nrus LoN us. 
C. SIL Ius. 
C. Ic rs Ruca. 
P. Mær ius CAPITOLINUS. 


M. Axrius. 
Aailles. C. Pop ILIus. 
R L. Tirinivs. 
Queſtors of L. Vrrun ius CRASUS Cicv- 
R 

p. CORNELIUS Scipio. 
AMlirary Que- A, PosTHuMus REGILLENS1S. 

 fers. C. Domus. 
LILA 0. Por 1s, afourth 
rime. 
I. Jurius IuL us. 


M. Fux TrUs CAM ILLus. 
NM AmiLivs MAMERCINUS, a 


third time. 


Cn. Coxxxr ĩus Cossus, a ſe- 


K. FaBius AMBUSTUS, a ſecond 
tune. 


Tribunes of the C. Txzzonus AsrER. 


People. C. Lucxkius. 

M. Acurius. 

P. CuR Ar Ius. 

M. GenUc1us AVENTINENSIS. 

C. FuLC1N1vs. 

Cy. Mixuc ius AUGUR1NUS. 
M. Mert1L1vs. 

L. IciLivs Ruca. 


— 


P. Lemos CALvus. 


Sele of L. Lucxzrius FLavus. 
Rome. SER. SULPICIUS CAMERINUS. 


Military Que- p. CoxneLivs Cossus. 


©. * 
- 7 
7 


e Prauri 1Us Pkocurus. 


24. Military | P. Lies IN1US vos, 


P. ML IuS CAPITOLINUS. 
P. MzNn1vs. : 
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Sp. FuRivs MEDULL 1Nus. 
L. T1T1N1vs. 
L. PuBLiLivs PriLo Vorscys, 


Tribunes of the P. puplus. 

* M. Pont1x1c1vs. 

L. VoLsc ius. 

C. Mæc IL. Ius. 

C. NUM1TOR 10s. 

M. GEenvucivs AvENTINENSTsS, 
C. PoNT1F1civs. 

M. SELL Ius. 

C. ANx ius. 

T. SrAr ius. 


L. Mznivs. 
K. Ar INIUS Loxevus. 


Edlles. 


T. MEeNnENnivs LanaTvus. 


ect of 


Rome. T. Sicinivs DENTArus. 
Military Que- Sp. Ml ius. 
ſtors. A. VIiRGIN1US. 

. Military C. Dull r1us. 

ribuneſhip. L. Ari x ius Loxcus. 


CN. GENUG1Us AvENTINENSIS. 
M. Pomeonivs. 
VoLERO Pu“ IL Ius. 
M. VEruxrus CxAssus Cicu- 
RINUS, - 


Tribunes of the M. Ac urius. 


People. L. Luc ERIus. 


L. SrAr ius. 
C. RaciLivs. 
M. CoNs I Dlus. 
P. Licinivs'CarLyvs, 
C. VolLsc ius. 
M. Mc II Ius. 
M. PLXroRklus. 
L. ALLIENIUus. 


Alles. C. TREBONIUs As PER. 

Sv. Ar Ius. 
Quæſtors of C. EMIIIUs MaM ERC INS. 
Rome. Q. POMPONIVS, 


Military Quæ- L. Paririvs Conor. 
Js L. VaLER1Us POPLICOLA. 


26. Military L. ValxRIUs Porrrus, a fifth 
Tribuneſbip. time. 8 
Tear 355. IL. Foxivs MEDULLINus, 2 
third time. 
M. VaLERIUus MAX1MUS. 
M. Fuxivs CamiLLus, a ſe- 
cond time. 


„ SERVILIUS PRIScCUS FIpE- 


NAS, a ſecond time. 
SY 574 | Q. SUI. 
| 4 


[a OY 


Cokxurus, a ſecond time. 


Cenſors. 
SUS, 
M AMiLius MAMERCINUs. 


THE SEVENTEENTH LUSTRUM, 


Tribunes of the Q. S1LIUs. 

People. P. CURAT1Us. 
C. PaTIL1Us. 

C. PLxTroklus. 
Q. Po TRLTUs LI BO V1soLvs. 
P. PuBLILI US PniLo. 

M. ME TILIVus. 
C. PokTELIUs LI BO VISOLus. 
P. PLAur tus PRoc u us. 

M. PoeiLivs. 


IL. Ictrivs Ruca, 
D C. LucEivs. 


eEdiles. 


Goofy: of NM. ConngLivs MALUGINENSIS, 
Rome. M Maxcivs. 


Military Que- M. AMILIUs MAMERCINUS, 
feors. L. Fur v ĩus Coryvs. 


27. Military L. Jus ius IvLvs, a ſecond time. 
Tribuneſhip. 
Tear 356. fourth time. | ; 
I. Sercrus FiveENAs 
A. Posryuumius ALBIN RE- 
 GILLENSIS. 
A. ManL1vus VuLso Cp fro- 
LINUS, a third time. 
P. CoRNELIUs MALUGINENSIS, 
a ſecond time. Their election 
was deemed irregular, and 
they were forced to abdicate. 


Tribunes of the L. Mx rus. 
People. T. MET1L 1us. 
L. VoLsc ius. 
M. PoNTI FIC IUs. 
P. Pup jus. 
I. Lucius. 
. M. VoLsc ius Fictor. 
M. SELLIUS, 
C. PLAur ius PRocurus. 
oO NM. GENUCIUS. 
Acgiles. M. Acurius. 
C. NUMITOR1US. 


1 
1 


Sp. PosTHUMIUs ALBIX Rx- 
GILLENSIS. 
Q. SULPICIUS Loncus. 


Nate 7 


Rome. 


Military Ss I. Vater vs Porirus. 
ſtors. M. AULIUS CERRETANUS. 


"RP 
4 
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Q. SULPIcivs CAMERINUS 


C. VALER1US por irus Vor u- 


IL. Fux rus Murk ixus, a 


8 85 


Tear 358. 


Tribunes of 


28. Military Tri- P. Lic rs. 3 
buneſhip. L. Ar IN Ius Loxcus, a Kcond 8 
Tear 357. time. 
| P. MæLIUs Gem a ſe- 
cond time. 
L. Trrixius, a ſecond time. 
P. Mæxius, a ſecond time. 
C. GRx uc io AVENT INENSIò, 
a ſecond time. He was killed 
in a Battel with the Fal i 
and Capenates. 


M. FURIUS CAMILLUS. 
He triumphs over the Yeientes. 


Gen. of Horſe. P. CoRkNEI. US SCIPIO, 


Tribunes of the C. TxEBONIUs AspER. 
People. P. Lvctxivs, 
M. Decius Mus. 
Sp. ML 1vs. 
M. Fvuxivs. 
M. Acur ius. 
M. Minvcivs Aucuk Ixus. 
C. TxRENT Ius ARSA, 
P. LæroRlus. 
L. Viss INIus. 


Dictator ; 


MM. Cotts 101 us. 
M. PLETOR 10s. 


Queſtors of K. Fap1us AMBUSTUS. 
Rome. | SER. CORNELIUS MALUGINEN« 
, | 


Eldiles. 


Mi Witary Que- L. Corntrivs LenruLs. 
AcRipeA Fun ius Fousus, © 


29. Military P. CoRNEL1Us Cossus. 
Tribuneſhip. P. CorneLivs Sch 10. 
M. VAIER IVS MAX IMUS, " 
ſecond time. 
k Fantus AMsusTus, a chird 
tice. | 
L. Fukius Mepull Ixus, a ech 
time. 
2 SERV 1LIUS PRr1scus FrpE- 
Vas, a ſecond time. e 


the T. Sende Dexrarvs, 
A. VIRGiNIvUs., 
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